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TARIFF— CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS, 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1021. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate 
OflBce  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  wSmoot,  Dillingham,  La 
FoUette,  Watson,  Calder,  McCumber,  Sutherland,  Simmons,  and 
Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  The  first  gentle- 
man  to  be  heard  to-day  in  continuation  of  the  consideration  of  the 
chemical  schedule  is  Mr.  G.  J.  Jenks. 

STATEKEHT  OF  ME.  G.  J.  JENKS,  OF  HAEBOB  BEACH,  MICB.,. 
PEESIDENT  OF  THE  HUBON  MILLING  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name,  address,  arA 
whom  you  represent,  Mr.  Jenks. 

Mr.  Jenks.  My  name  is  G.  J.  Jenks  of  Harbor  Beach,  Mich.  I  am 
here  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scran  ton.  I  am  president  of  th(v 
Huron  Milling  Co.,  which  company  is  engaged  in  the  wheat  starch 
business. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  What  is  it  you  want  in  cc^n- 
nection  with  these  duties  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  want  the  same  rate  of  duty  that  potato  starch' 
carries,  1^  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  Chairman'.  You  may  proceed.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  ;i 
moment,  Senator  McCumber  wUl  preside. 

^Senator  McCumber  thereupon  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Jenks.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  gentlemen. 
The  production  of  wheat  starcn  is  perhaps  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  com  starch. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  had  that  subject  up  a  great  many  tim's 
hefore. 

Mr.  Jenks.  But  it  is  a  big  matter  to  us.  Before  the  war  there 
were  eight  wheat  starch  manufacturers  in  this  country.  To-day 
there  are  only  two.  During  the  war  the  Japanese  got  into  the  wheat 
starch  business,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  wheat  in  their  neighb(»r- 
hood  is  grown  with  cheap  labor  and  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to 
employ  cheap  labor  in  its  manufacture,  they  came  into  our  mark(^t 
Mid  oftered  starch  first  at  a  half  cent  a  pound  below  our  price  and 
they  finallv  got  down  this  year  to  2^  cents  below  our  price,  nearly 
3  cents  below.  It  is  imnecessary  to  say  that  we  could  not  compete 
with  that  competition. 
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Senator  McCumber.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  what  3 
cents  below  you  means,  what  is  the  American  price,  generally  ( 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  have  a  quotation  here  from  Suzuki  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  made  to  another  New  York  concern,  of  wheat  starch  at  $oX^ 
per  hundred  pounds. 

At  that  time  our  cost  was,  roughly,  $8.75  per  hundred  pounds 
Our  price  was  $7.25  per  hundred  pounds.  In  other  words,  we  witi= 
selling  below  cost,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  to  meet  th«i 
com  starch  competition.  We  finally  eot  our  price  down  to  withiii 
about  50  cents  and  are  holding  about  naif  of  our  domestic  business 

Before  the  war  we  exported  considerable  wheat  starch.  Th 
Japanese  took  that  market  away  from  us  entirely.  Where  we  wpr 
exporting  a  couple  of  million  pounds  in  1916,  in  the  last  two  or  thrH 
years  we  have  not  exported  any.  We  simply  can  not  meet  th«i 
competition.  In  this  country,  owing  to  our  acquaintance  and  rep^ 
resentation  in  the  mill  trade,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  about  hall 
our  business. 

I  am  also  speaking  for  the  Keever  Starch  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohioi 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Kurtz,  the  general  manager  of  that  company,  is  here. 
We  did  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  and  thought  we  could  givfl 
you  this  in  a  very  few  words.  We  feel  that  insamuch  as  the  con^ 
ditions  surrounding  the  production  of  potatoes  and  wheat  and  th<l 
manufacturing  of  potato  and  wheat  starch  are  identical,  so  far  &s 
labor  costs  are  concerned — the  capital  invested  in  wheat  stanb 
manufacture  is  much  greater,  but  on  all  other  grounds  they  ar»j 
identical — we  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  and  that  is  what! 
we  are  asking  for. 

I  might  say  also  that  I  have  authority  to  represent  the  six  fac-j 
tories  that  have  gone  out  of  business.  *  It  so  happened  thai  th»i 
Keever  Co.  and  the  Huron  Milling  Co.,  had  a  distribution  in  c*»r^ 
tain  lines,  specialities,  where  we  have  been  able  to  holdenou^! 
business  to  stay  in.  The  other  people  were  making  mill  wheati 
starch  and  could  not  compete  with  the  Japanese;  tne  differonrol 
was  so  great. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  ffiving  you  a  half  cent  a  pound  more  than 
was  given  in  the  Payne-Alarich  bill  of  1909. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  you  do  not  think  is  enough  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No;  in  reality  we  ought  to  have  a  cent  and  a  half. 
And,  gentlemen,  I  might  say  that  this  will  not  raise  the  price  (>f 
wheat  starch  to  the  cotton  mill  or  to  the  finisher  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  corn  starch.  Com  i- 
worth  less  than  half  what  wheat  is  worth,  and,  naturally,  we  oat. 
not  get  two  or  three  times  the  price  of  cornstarch  for  wheat  stanch* 
We  have  to  compete  with  it  and  we  have  to  sell  our  product  at  sonit»- 
where  near  the  price  of  cornstarch  in  order  to  sell  it  at  all. 

Canada  has  two  small  factories,  very  small  factories;  but  they 
protect  them  with  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

That  is  the  commercial  side  of  the  proposition.  There  is  anotJK'r 
side  to  it,  gentlemen,  what  you  mignt  call  a  human  side.  In  th(' 
manufacture  of  wheat  starch  we  get  a  by-product,  gluten,  which  is  in 
great  demand  from  individuals  m  this  country  and  in  Europe,  ft 
class  of  individuals  who  have  to  eat  non-starcKy  foods.  It  is  vir- 
tually the  only  palatable  cereal  food  which  they  can  use. 
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During  the  war  we  supplied  the  English  Army,  the  French  Army, 
and  our  Army.  The  importance  of  the  matter  was  considered  so 
great  that  the  Royal  Commission  took  it  up  with  this  country  and 
got  us  precedence  in  freights.  We  are  to-aay  supplying  the  same 
a^ociation  in  France  that  took  care  of  the  French  Army  during 
the  war. 
Senator  MgCumbeb.  You  speak  only  of  potato  and  wheat  starch  i 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  nothing  of  cornstarch,  which  const!- 
iiitos  about  93  per  cent  of  all  the  starch  products.  Would  you  have 
(ornstarch  at  H  cents,  the  same  as  wheat? 

^Ir.  Jenks.  I  understand  that  the  association  representing  the 
manufacfturers  of  cornstarch  will  file  a  brief  here  to-day.  I  am 
simply  asking  for  l^  cents. 

Senator  McCuhber.  You  are  asking  that  the  1-cent  rate  should 
he  increased  to  1^  cents? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  apply,  then,  to  both  cornstarch 
and  wheat  starch  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  simply  asking  for  a  rate  on  the  wheat  starch. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  asks  to  have  wheat  starch  put  in  after  potato 
starch. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  simply  want  to  put  wheat  starch  in  t 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Cornstarch  is  very  extensively  exported,  is  it  not, 
and  wheat  starch  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Jbnkb.  We  did  export  about  one-fourth  of  our  output  before 
the  WIT,  but  when  the  Japanese  got  into  the  field  they  took  the 
business  away  from  us. 

Now,  in  r^ard  to  eluten.  It  is  a  small  thing,  of  course,  gentlemen; 
it  represents  the  proaucts  of  our  two  factories,  of  about  a  mQlion  and  a 
quarter  pounds  a  year,  but  it  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  if  we 
can  not  manufacture  wheat  starch  we  can  not  manufacture  gluten,* 
which  is  a  by-product  of  wheat  starch.  We  have  only  been  able  to 
nrn  our  factors  three  months  of  this  year. 

Senator  McOcjmber.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  further,  please  1. 
A  number  of  mills  make  what  they  call  gluten  flour,  but  they  do  not 
make  any  starch  ? 

ilr.  Jenks.  That  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  I  understand  you,  you  can  not  make  gluten 
unless  you  make  the  starch,  and  I  have  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  can  explain  that  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
we  mixers.  We  furnisn  them  the  pure  gluten  which  they  mix  witn 
a  strong,  rich  flour,  so  that  a  bread  can  be  made.  You  can  not  make 
wad  from  a  pure  gluten:  there  is  nothing  there  to  carry  a  leaven 
a2:ent. 

There  is  a  Government  regulation  requiring  that  they  must  have 
^'^  per  cent  protein.     That  would  moan  virtually  45  to  50  per  cent>: 
^  gloten.    They  put  in  all  they  can  and  make  a  palatable  loaf  of 
f^read.    That  is  the  idea. 

•Vs  I  started  to  say,  we  have  only  been  able  to  operate  three  months 
f  !^  jear,  entirely,  because  of  this  Japanese  competidioH.     Our 
f^isinesawith  the  cotton  mills  this  year  is  not  one-fouith  ho^mal.^ 
*^^  can  not  meet  that  competition. 
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Senator  Smoot.  A  great  deal  of  that  is  caused  by  the  cotton  mills 
stiutting  down  and  the  demand  not  being  equal  to  what  it  was  a  few 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Our  experience  in  cornstarch,  of  which  we  are  manu- 
f icturers,  is  that  we  are  selling  as  much  cornstarch  to  the  cotton 
laills,  finishers,  weavers,  etc.,  this  year  as  we  did  last  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  the  cotton  mills  just  recently  have  be^n 
v^orking  only  at  about  20  per  cent  capacity,  and  they  certainly  would 
not  have  bought  as  much  as  they  used  to. 

\fr.  Jenks.  That  has  not  been  our  experience. 

vSenator  Walsh.  The  cotton  mills  have  been  somewhat  an  excep- 
tion to  the  other  industries. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Jenks.  They  have  been  all  winter. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  an  exception  to  the  other  industries. 

wSenator  McLean.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so.  They  have  had  raw 
m.aerial  very  cheap.     I  think  they  have  a  large  stocK  of  goods. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  should  think  that  they  were  running  up  to  86  or 
90  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  June  importations  for  1920  were  2,310,023 
pounds;  for  June,  1921,  they  had  fallen  down  to  5,511  Dounds. 

Mr.  Jenks.  They  had  enough  in  this  country  to  talce  care  of  the 
business.  Our  entire  business  on  wheat  starch  with  the  cotton 
mills  is  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  million  pounds.     It  is  a  small  matter. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  we  understand  this  case  fully. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  been  out  of  gluten 
for  two  months,  and  we  have  had  many  letters  from  our  customers 
in  Europe  begging  us  to  furnish  them  duten.  We  were  unable 
to  furnish  it.  You  might  say  that  if  tne  Japanese  are  going  to 
ship  wheat  starch  in  here,  why  can  not  they  furnish  ^uten  also. 
The  fact  is  that  Japan  is  lacking  in  the  protein  elements  in  their 
food,  and  their  Government  does  not  permit  the  shipment  of  gluten 
andprobably  never  will. 

We  have  to  sell  wheat  starch  at  less  than  cost  in  order  to  provide 
the  gluten  that  is  needed.  We  have  lost  money  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  gluten  starch  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  E.  CAEUSO,  EEPBESEVTIVG  LSEM  * 

FIITK  (lire.),  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Caruso  i 

Mr.  Cakuso.  New  York  City. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  ;^our  business  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  Wholesale  druggist  and  manufacturing  chemist. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whdin  oo  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  I  represent  Lehn  &  Fink  (Inc.). 

Senator  McCumber.  On  what  para^aph  do  you  desire  to  speak  I 

Mr.  Caruso.  On  paragraph  25,  which  is  also  linked  up  with  para- 
graph 1546. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
enlighten  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  What  article  do  you  want  changed  \ 

lAi.  Caruso.  There  is  nothing  definite  enough  in  the  bill  at  present 
an  a  basis  of  change.     The  first  thing  necessary  is  an  unquestionable 
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provision  for  cresol  or  cresylic  acid  under  the  free  list.     Cresol  at 
present  may  come  under  several  schedules. 

We  telegraphed  Mr.  Fordney  and  asked  him  whether  cresol  was 
still  on  the  free  list,  and  he  answered,  '^See  page  8  of  the  tariff,  30 
j>er  cent  ad  valorem  on  cresol,  plus  7  cents  per  poimd. '' 

Fa^e  8  of  the  tariff  tells  about  orthocresol,  paracresol,  and  meta- 
cresoL    None  of  these  cresols  is  the  same  as  cresol  or  cresylic  acid. 

Orthocresol  is  a  solid  body  which  melts  at  about  31°  C.  Meta- 
tresol  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  about  201°  C.  Paracresol  comes  in 
colorless  prisms,  solid  bodies,  which  melt  at  36°  C.  Now,  cresol  is 
none  of  these.  When  we  import  or  buy  cresol  we  import  or  buy  a 
<listinctly  different  product. 

We  asKed  Mr.  Jordan,  of  WilUam  E.  Jordan  &  Co.,  New  York,  the 
lai]^t  importers  of  cresol  or  cresylic  acid.     He  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  cresol  would  come  under  paragraph  25.     Do  you  want  me 
to  find  these  lines  in  paragraph  25,  Senator  Walsh  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  please. 
Mr.  Caruso.  It  is  on  page  9,  line  9,  reading: 

All  mixttires,  including  solutions,  consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  of  the 
ioregoing  products  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

That  is,  in  Mr.  Jordan's  opinion,  cresol  can  be  defined  as  a  mixture 
of  these  three  isomeric  cresols — para,  meta,  and  ortho.  Mr.  Jordan, 
however,  is  not  a  chemist.  He  is  an  importer  and  simply  buys  his 
materials  to  sell  to  users  of  cresylic  acid.  Howevel*,  I  represent  his 
views  when  I  advocate  cresol  on  the  free  list.  Cresol  is  not  a  mix- 
ture of  these  three  '* cresols''  above.  Cresol  is  a  single  distillate  of 
coal  tar.  It  comes  over  as  one  product.  You  do  not  buy  paracresol 
and  metacresol  and  orthocresol  and  mix  them  to  make  cresylic  acid. 
You  buy  this  one  distillate  of  coal  tar,  namely,  cresylic  acid. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Payne- Aldrich 
biU. 

Mr.  Cakuso.  Yes;  under  the  free  list.     It  has  always  been  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  We  want  a  special  provision  under  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Cabuso.  We  want  it  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  free. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Where  would  you  make  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  I  would  put  it  under  the  free  list  following  paragraph 

l04o. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  creosote  oil  on  the  free  list  too  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  No,  sir;  we  are  interested  only  in  cresol.  Practically 
^  cresol  is  imported.  I  believe  that  there  were  something  like 
10,350,000  pounds  imported  in  1920,  and  less  than  11,000,000  pounds 
^^sed  alU^ther  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wording  of  the  law  of  1913,  or  the  act  of 
1919,  under  the  free  list  would  be  satisfactory  to  you?  In  other 
words,  if  we  put  napthaline,  phenol,  and  cresol,  all  the  foregoing 
inedidnal  and  not  colors  or  dyes  free,  would  that  be  whatjrou  want? 
.  Mr.  Caruso.  No.  There  would  be  conflict  then  with  other 
Items  in  the  present  bill.     Would  you  not  have  the  sanie  conflict^ 
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as  now  with  the  definite  mention  of  paracresol  and  orthocresol  and 
metacresol  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cakuso.  a  definite  mention  of  cresol  as  in  the  law  of  19HV 
under  the  free  list,  would  suit  us.  I  would  say  ''cresol  or  cresyli^- 
acid  not  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  25." 

Senator  Walsh.  You  would  put  a  separate  panigraph  for  cresol ' 

Mr.  Caruso.  Yes;  for  cresol  or  cresyiic  acid. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  claim  that  they  are  not  included  specifically 
in  any  definition  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Caruso.  They  are  not.  They  come,  if  at  all,  in  our  opinion. 
under  section  1546,  which  mentions  as  free  certain  distillates  of  roal 
tar,  but  does  not  specify  cresol  by  name. 

Senator  McCuMHKR.  Where  do  you  want  to  include  those? 

Mr.  Caruso.  Right  after  section  1546,  as  1546^a). 

Senator  Walsh.  In  a  separate  paragraph  for  cresol  or  cresyiic 
acid.     Is  that  right? 

Mr:  Caruso.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  MB.  W.  PABKBB  JONES,  WASHIVOTOH,  D.  C, 
BEPBESENTIHO  THE  AMEBICAH  MAVUFACTUBEBS'  ASSO- 
CIATIOV  OF  PBODUCTS  FBOM  COBV. 

Mr.  JoNSs.  Mrt  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  the  com* 
mittee  this  morning  as  attorney  for  the  Amencan  Manufactureis* 
Association  of  Products  from  Com.  We  are  intereated  in  paragraphs 
80  and  81  and  also  in  paragraphs  1644  and  1666  of  the  free  list. 

Our  recommendation  to  the  conmiittee  is  that  all  starches  should 
carry  the  same  rate  of  duty,  and  that  that  should  not  be  less  thAD 
1^  cents  per  pound.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  suggest  that 
paragraph  80  oe  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Starch,  including  all  prepatations  from  whatever  mibstance  produced  fit  lor  use  m 
starch,  including  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  at  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Jones,  are  you  a  producer  of  cornstarch  ? 

Mi.  Jones.  No,  sir,  Senator;  I  am  an  attorney. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  represent  the  cornstarch  peofde  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  what  you  really  want  is  to  include  cornstarch  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  asK  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  Hour,  which 
compete  with  cornstarch  as  well  as  with  potato  starch  and  wheat 
starch,  be  taken  off  the  free  list. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  should  they  have  the  same  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  are  products  which  are  directly  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  and  our  belief  is  that  these  imported 
products  which  compete  with  domestic  com  starch  and  potato 
starch  should  carry  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  will  note  that  cornstarch  is  very  heavily 
exported,  showing  that  there  is  an  overproduction  in  this  countrv. 
Do  you  think  that  articles  that  are  heavily  exported  should  6e 
treated  differently  from  those  that  are  not  exportea  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Com,  wheat,  and  potatoes 
carry  duties.  These  can  not  be  effective  unless  duties  are  also  im- 
posed on  materials  which  compete  with  materials  derived  from  com. 
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rheat,  and  potatoes.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  securing  a 
ate  of  duty  on  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour,  which  are  starches  and 
riiich  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  essentially  as  cornstarch, 
>otato  starch,  and  wheat  starch. 

Senator  Walsh.  So    you   will  waive    cornstarch   if    we   include 
:aDioca,  and — ^what  other  starch  ? 
ilr.  Jones.  Sago. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  more  important  to  include  that  than  corn- 
starch? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  think  duties  on  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes  fail 
unless  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour  also  pay  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  and  nothing  else  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  We  have  no  objection  to  having  a  duty  on  cornstarch. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  know  you  have  not  any  objection  to  that,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  putting  it  on  ? 

]^[r.  Jones.  It  always  has  been  dutiable  and  is  now  dutiable  under 
the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

Senator  omoot.  I  mean  an  increased  rate,  when  the  present  rate 
does  not  allow  any  importations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  of  no  particular  reason,  except  that  we  think 
all  starches  should  carry  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  conditions  were  the  same  that  argument  may 
be  all  right,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tapioca  and  sago  starches  under  the  name  of  flours 
are  being  imported  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  comstarch^otato  starch  and  vmeat  starch. 

Senator  McLiE AN.  Wnat  is  the  rate  that  you  want  changed,  Mr. 
Jones  t    You  want  the  1909  rate  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  point  of  our  contention  is  this,  that  tapioca 
flour  and  sago  flour,  whicn  are  starches  and  which  are  now  in  the 
Fordney  bill,  named  on  the  free  list,  and  which  were  on  the  free  list 
in  the  Underwood  tariff  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  should  be  made 
dutiable  the  same  as  other  imported  starches.     We  ask  that  sago 
flour  and  tapioca  flour  be  taken  off  the  free  list,  and  suggest  that  all 
such  starches  should  pay  duty  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  H  cents  a 
pound. 
Senator  McCumber.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Jones  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  have  a  brief  statement  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  the  association  I  represent,  which  I  would  like  to 
have  included  in  the  record. 
Senator  McCcmber.  It  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  your  statement. 
(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Jones  is  as  follows :) 

Amkbican  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Products  from  Corn, 

Chicago,  August  1,  1921 
Hon.  BoiBS  Penrose, 

Chmrman  Senate  finance  CommiUee, 

United  States  SenaU,  WaslnTigUm,  D.  C. 

I>EAB  Sir:  The  American  Manufacturers'  Assooiation  of  Products  from  Corn  is 
composed  of  the  following: 
American  Maize  Products  Co.;  1  factory  at  Roby^  Ind. 
<'linton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co.;  1  factory  at  Chnton,  Iowa. 
<'orn  Products  Kenning  Co.;  factories  at  Argo,  111.,  Pekin,  111.,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 
1  C.  Hubixiger  Bros.  Co.;  1  factory  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Huron  Milling  Co.;  1  factory  at  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Keever  Starcn  Co.;  1  factory  at  Columbus  Ohio. 
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National  Starch  Co.;  1  factory  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Penick  &  Ford  (Ltd.);  1  factory  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Piel  Brothers  Starch  Co.;  1  factory  at  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

Temtor  Corn  &  Fruit  Products  Co.;  1  factory  at  Granite  City,  111. 

Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.;  1  factory  at  Edinburgh,  Ind. 

These  companies,  together  with  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  I>ecatui 
111.  (for  whom  we  are  also  authorized  to  speak),  comprise  the  whole  of  the  indurfrr- 
of  the  wet  milling  of  corn  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  engaged  in  producing  various  products  from  shelled  corn  and  ten  of  th- 
companies  produce  starches.  TBe  industry  uses  about  70,000,000  bushela  of  corr 
annually  and  has  increased  its  grinding  capacity  to  nearly  100,000,000  bushels  diinnt 
the  late  war  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  Government  and  to  comply  'with  th* 
urgent  requests  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  under  whose  control  if 
operated  for  the  greater  period  of  the  war. 

The  primary  product  of  the  industry  is  starch,  of  which  some  600,000,000  poun<L- 
are  produced  annually  and  there  is  capacity  for  producing  nearly  twice  that  amount 
The  industry  also  makes  soluble  and  modified  starches  and  dextrines  from  thia  start-l 
and  sells  its  starch  to  others  who  also  make  therefrom  dextrines,  etc. 

By  far  the  largest  share  of  the  industry's  production  of  starch  (other  than  that  sold 
in  packi^es  to  grocers  for  household  distribution)  is  used  in  the  cotton,  textile,  an^i 
kindred  trades,  either  as  starch  in  one  form  or  another,  or  as  modified,  soluble,  burnt 
starch,  and  dextrine. 

We  ask  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  mad* 
dutiable  as  starch  or  substance  nt  for  use  as  starch,  in  accordance  with  the  int<^nt  <a 
tariff  as  clearly  indicated  by  the  wording  of  the  present  starch  paragraph  (234)  reading 

'^Starch,  made  from  potatoes,  I  cent  per  pound;  all  other  starcn,  including  all 
preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  one-half  con\ 
per  pound." 

And  the  starch  paragraph  in  the  former  tariff  (1909)  (No.  296)  reading: 

^* Starch,  made  from  potatoes.  1^  cents  per  pound;  all  other  starch,  including  al' 
preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  1  cent  per 
pound." 

However,  as  also  contended  in  our  briefs  before  the  Ways  and  Cleans  Commit tpf 
we  hold  that  all  starches  and  all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced 
fit  for  use  as  starch,  should  be  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  and  not  less  than  I)  cent» 
per  pound. 

The  simple  elimination  of  the  words  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  from  the  free  list 

Paragraphs  may  be  suflScient.  since  it  is  stated  in  the  tanff  information  survey  of  th* 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  under  ^'Starch  and  related  materials"  at  page  2^ 
^^Aithough  much  of  this  (tapioca  flour)  is  used  as  starch,  it  has  been  held  that  para- 
graph 234  imposing  a  duty  *  *  *  does  not  apply  in  the  presence  of  the  mnr#> 
specific  provision  in  paragraph  625."  Also,  at  page  32:  "Sa^  flour  is  imported  trt-t 
of  duty  m  accordance  with  paragraph  590.  In  actual  practice,  saso  flour  is  largely 
used  as  a  starch,  in  the  same  manner  as  cassava  *  *  *.  Although  *A1)  other 
starch  *  *  *  fit  for  use  as  starch '  in  para^aph  234  are  dutiable  at  one-half  ront 
per  pound,  the  difference  in  rates  of  duty  exists  primarily,  because  of  the  deeigna- 
tion  of  the  sago  product  as  flour  and  the  difference  in  uses  between  sa^  and  other 
starches.  However,  the  difference  between  flour  and  starch  is  so  slight  in  the  tradf 
that  the  product  enjoys  starch  uses." 

However,  we  surest,  in  addition  to  removing  the  words  sago  flour  and  tapioca 
flour  from  the  paragraphs  of  the  free  Ust,  they  be  also  specifically  inserted  in  the 
starch  paragrapn,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent,  and  thereby 
avoid  any  possibility  of  the  importers  again  trying  to  enter  these  prodncta  by  8om<* 
other  means.  We  submit  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  clear  up  any  doubt,  although 
we  see  no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  issue. 

The  imports  of  sago  and  tapioca  products  under  the  paragraphs  corresponding  with 

garagraphs  590  and  625  of  the  present  tariff,  entered  for  consumption  accoitfing  to 
government  reports  of  imports.  Commerce  and  Navigation,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  have  been  as  follows: 
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'  I>inuaD  bet  seen  sago  and  Upioca  nol  staown. 

Th>*e  hgurea  we  submit  are  conclusive  prucif  that  with  continued  Iree  entry  sago 
"i<l  upioca  st&rchee  will  make  further  and  increasf^  inroads  into  the  starch  busineffl 
"f  thp  Inited  SU(«. 

Th?  only  BtATcfaes  of  any  moment  entering  into  this  country  are  made  from  pot&toea, 
'«'lit&t.  neo,  and  tapioca.  Imported  potato  and  wheat  starches  have  always  been 
"lutiable.  and  yet  they  come  in  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sago  and  tapioca  starches 
faip  nol  been  dutiable  and  come  in  in  enormous  quantities,  as  shown,  thereby  es- 
i-*piD|  tliF  duty  because  they  are  called  sago  flour  and  tapioca  Bout  and  have  been 
sp^i!i'»lly  mentioned  in  the  free  list. 

H  V  are  not  opposed  to  a  tariJf  on  coru,  wheat,  or  potaloce,  but  u  e  submit  that  it  is 
:i  1  'inly  unfair  but  ridiculoua  to  place  a  duty  on  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes  without 
ai  iht-  same  time  placing  compensatine  ral^  of  dalj-  upon  all  of  the  finished  products 
IriiDi  nich  raw  materials  and  upon  all  Siiehed  matertals  which  can  in  any  va,y  directly 
'''onpirie  with  the  finished  materials  from  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Most  important 
■J  yhete  lioished  materials  to  consider  is  starch. 

Wv  furlliB'  submit  that  the  duties  upon  com,  "heal,  and  potatoes  positively  fail 
111  lilt  eSect  as  a  protection  lo  the  American  farmer  producing  corn,  woeat,  and  po- 
urr,<^  4ii(t  to  the  American  manufacturer  producing  starches  therefrom. 

Rr  respectfully  urce  your  honorable  body  to  mate  the  starch  paragraph  (now  No. 
*"  iu  ilie  ptoposed  bill;  read  as  follows: 

'"Uick,  including  all  preparations  from  whatever  aubstance  produced  fit  for  use 
•f'liirh,  including  sago  ffour  and  tapioca  flour,  IJ  cenis  per  pound." 

I^en,  in  order  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  intent,  tlie  words  sago  flour 
""i  Upioca  floui  should  be  eliminated  from  the  two  paragraphs  in  the  free  list. 

Ii  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  urge  that  s^o  crude  nor  tapioca  crude  be  made 
Juiiabjp,  aldiough  there  is  justification  for  some  rate  of  duty  on  same  in  the  general 
pf'leclicFn  of  the  American  farmer  and  in  order  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Govem- 
■rinil.  We  submit  that  even  with  a  small  duty  on  same  some  revenue  can  be  counted 
npon  ud  we  finnly  believe  that  considerable  i^uantities  of  both  sago  Hour  and  tapioca 
floiiiwiU  continue  to  come  in  from  time  to  time  even  with  a  duty  of  1)  cents  per 
piuad.  10  that  tome  revenue  vrill  result  without  detriment  to  the  public. 

■^*U>  patagraph  81,  covering  dextrine,  burnt  starch,  or  British  gum,  dextrine 
•ohetiiiiieg,  and  soluble  or  chemically  treated  starch,  Ij  cents  per  pound  is  the  risht 
'^  iu  til,  whether  made  from  potato,  wheat,  com,  sago,  or  tapioca  starch,  provided 
w  ituch  rate  ol  duty  ie  U  cents  per  pound  and  provided  sago  and  tapioca  starches 
w  included.  This  is  another  reason  why  same  should  be  dutiable  as  starch,  other- 
^w  »ll  dextrine  and  modilied  starch  makers  are  further  encouraged  to  bring  i  n  sago 
'^  t^iioca  stucheB  without  duty  and  under  pn>t«ction  of  the  whole  dextrine  rate  of 

Rf«pecduUy  subinitted. 

W.  P.  Cdtlbh,  Sarrlory. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  Mr.  Coulston  present?     Apparently  not. 

Is  Mr.  Queeny  present?  i 

Mr.  Queeny.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

i 
STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  JOHN  F.  QTTEENT,  REPRESElfTIMG  THE  i 
MONSAlfTO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  your  name,  residence,  busint*^^ 
and  whom  you  represent,  Mr.  Queeny. 

Mr.  Queeny.  fjohn   F.  Queeny,  cnairman   board  of  direct i>rs  of  I 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Quoeny. 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  are  large  manufacturers  of  quite  a  numl>f*r  <»f 
medicinal  chemicals  that  are  scheduled  in  paragraph  26.  We  are 
also  manufacturers  of  caffeine  scheduled  in  paragraph  14,  and  chloral 
hydrate  and  glycerophosphates  scheduled  in  paragraph  24.  W»» 
also  manufacture  the  neavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  chlorine,  etc.  We  have  a  partially  erect»'d 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  camphor.  We  are,  therefore 
very  vitally  interested  in  the  rates  in  the  present  bill  before  you. 

We  have  been  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  medicinals  befon* 
the  war,  and  we  know  what  German  competition  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  the  paragraphs  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Paragraphs  14,  24,  25,  26,  and  48. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  that  you  are  interested  in  ( 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  have  a  list  here  on  a  card,  copies  of  which  I  will  pa^ 
around  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(The  card  above  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Queeny  is  as 
follows:) 

Acetanilid;  acetphenetidin,  U.  8.  P.  (phenacetin) ;  acetyl,  salicylic  acid  (aspirin  . 
caffeine,  pure  alkaloid,  U.  S.  P.;  chloral  hydrate,  crystals.  U.  8.  P.;  cottmarin.  pure: 
glycerophosphate  of  calcium,  pure;  glycerophosphate  of  sodium,  piure  crystals;  glyc- 
erophosphate of  Bodiiun,  solution;  glycerophosphate  of  potassium.  75  per  cent, 
glycerophosphate  of  iron;  glycerophosphate  of  magnesium:  glycerophosphate  of  msn- 
ganese;  phenol,  crystals,  if.  S.  P.;  phenolphthalein.  pure;  saccharin,  U.  8.  P..  insol- 
uble; saccharin,  soluble,  granular,  or  fine  crystals,  and  powder;  salicylic  acid;  salol: 
sodium  saticylate.  U.  S.  P.;  vanillin,  pure,  U.  8.  P.;  chloramine-T;  dichloramine-T. 
chlorcosane;  orthonitrochlorbcnzol;  parantrophenol;  paranitTorhlorbenzol:anthranili^ 
acid;  paratoluolsulfonchloride;  paratoluolsulf amide;  paratoluol  sodium  sulfonate ; 
orthochlor  paratoluol  sodium  sulfonate;  phthalic  anhydride;  sulphuric  acid;  o!«»uni 
miuiatic  acid;  nitric  acid;  mixed  acid;  nitre  cake; 'salt  cake;  battery  acid:  wn<* 
chloride. 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  are  not  a  war  concern.  We  have  been  in  busi- 
ness over  20  years  and  have  built  up  quite  a  big  business. 

Caffeine  mentioned  in  paragraph  14  is  manufactured  from  impure 
tea,  tea  waste,  siftings,  etc.  The  provision  in  that  para£;raph  con- 
tains a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound.  One  cent  per  pound  on  tea  i^ 
equivalent  to  45  cents  per  pound  for  the  caff  erne  m  the  tea.  The 
average  caffeine  contained  m  tea  is  about  2\  per  cent,  taking  the 
different  grades  of  lea.  Japan  is  about  1.9  per  cent.  Ceylon  i» 
about  2.2  per  cent,  and  India  is  a  little  bit  higher.  But  the  average 
yield  of  caffeine  i6  2\  per  cent.  So  the  present  data  are  equivalent 
to  45  cents  a  pound  for  the  caffeine  in  the  tea. 

Since  1914  the  freight  rates  on  tea  have  increased  from  65  cents  a 
hundred  to  $1.89^  per  hundred,  or  an  increase  of  $1.24  per  hundred 
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Kiunds  in  freight  rates  alone,  which  means  an  increase  of  55  cents 
)er  pound  in  the  cost  of  the  caffeine  in  the  tea  itself.  So  with  the 
luty  and  the  freight  on  the  tea  we  have  about  $1.30  per  pound 
'xpenses  for  caffeine  in  the  tea  before  we  touch  it. 

What  we  are  asking  for  now  is  that  you  transfer  the  raw  material, 
jnpure  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  sifting,  to  the  free  list,  and  let  the  rate 
>f  SI  .50  per  pound  for  caffeine  as  it  is  now  in  the  bill  stay  there. 

At  the  time  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  being  considered  we 
appeared  before  the  committee  when  they  niade  the  rate  $1  a  pound 
on  caffeine,  and  put  1  cent  a  pound  on  tea  sif tings  which  ai*e  used  for 
manufacture,  i  appealed  to  the  committee  at  that  time  and  stated 
that  such  action  would  result  in  Japanese  manufacture  of  caffeine, 
because  the  Japanese  have  the  tea  at  home,  they  have  all  the  essen- 
tials for  the  manufacture  of  the  product;  and  I  predicted  that  it  would 
start  Japanese  manufacture.  That  is  what  actually  has  occurred. 
The  Japanese  have  engaged  in  the  caffeine  manufacture  to  a  very 
large  extent.     We  are  confronted  with  that  competition. 

t>enator  Watson.  Do  you  get  caffeine  from  this  tea  waste  and  tea 
sif  tings  ? 
Mr.  QcEENY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  off  in  the  collection  of  the  tea. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  that  where  the  Japanese  get  it  ? 
ilr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  but  they  have  it  on  the  ground. 
Senator  Watson.  But  that  is  what  they  get  it  from  1 
Mr.  Oueeny.  Exactly.     They  use  their  own  tea.     That  is  the  raw 
material,  and  they  have  no  freight  or  duty  to  pay  on  it. 

Senator  Watson  You  say  they  are  importing  more  and  more  of 
that  all  the  time  i 

Mr.  QtJEENY.  They  have  not  sent  any  into  the  country  for  the  last 
six  or  ei^ht  months;  they  have  had  their  own  trouble  over  there  in  a 
financial  way;  but  prior  to  that  they  were  shipping  in  here,  and  we 
are  me^tingwith  that  competition. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  what  actually  happened,  but  what  you 
are  afraid  will  happen. 

Mr.  Queen Y.  I  was  only  touching  on  Japan.  But  I  want  also  to 
touch  on  Holland,  because  of  her  interest  in  Java  teas.     She  is  in 

[practically  the  same  position  as  Japan,  only  she  must  pay  freight 
rom  Java  into  Holland,  which  is  a  small  matter  as  compared  to  the 
freights  we  have  to  pay.  • 

Senator  Watson,  lliey  are  shipping  caffeine  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  in  perceptible  quantities? 

Mr.  QcBENY.  It  is  commencing  to  be  very  perceptible.  They  have 
shipped  in  here  in  the  last  few  months — well,  1,200  pounds  came  in 
two  weeks  ago,  and  the  records  show  3,477  pounds  during  the  previous 
few  months. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  use  caffeine  for  ? 

Mr.  QcEBNY.  It  is  used  very  largelv  in  soft  drinks.  It  is  also  used 
for  me<ficinal  purposes  very  largely,  out  in  larger  quantities  for  soft 
drinks.  Caffeme  is  the  active  prmciple  or  stimulating  property  of 
tea.  It  is  also  in  coffee  to  a  lesser  extent.  It  is  in  cocoa.  It  is  in 
Itola  nuts.  It  is  in  the  various  food  products  that  humans  consume, 
and  have  been  eating  and  drinking  these  products  for  the  caffeine  in 
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Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  that  there  is  less  caff^ne  in  coff 
than  in  tea  ? 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  There  is  more  caffeine  in  tea  than  in  coffee.      Th 
is  less  than  l{  per  cent  in  coffee  as  against  2i  per  cent  in  tea. 

Senator  Suthebland.  That  is  not  the  common  impression,  is  it  f 

Mr.  QuEENY.  The  conmion  impression  is  that  the  caffeine  in  i 
coffee  is  what  keeps  you  awake  at  night.  However,  the  oth 
elements  do  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  elements  are  those  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  You  are  getting  into  chemistry  now,  Senator,  o\ 
which  subject  I  am  rather  weak,  but  there  are  the  other  elements  an 
which  have  been  proven.     The  Boston  Institute  of  Technology- 
have  out  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  full  report  on  its  in^estifra- 1 
tions  into  coffee.  » 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  object,  then,  to  the  first  part  of  this.  I 
*^  compounds  of  caffeine,  25  per  cent  on  ad  valorem,'^  but  you  want  j 
the  remainder  of  it  stricken  out  ?  J 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes.     I  would  suggest  that  the  salts  or  compounds  of  ; 
caffeine  carry  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  caffeine  itself,  because  the 
salts  contain  about  75  per  cent  of  the  pure  article,  and  if  you  have  a  | 
lower  rate  on  the  salts  or  compounds  of  caffeine,  they  can  import  v  • 
and  recover  the  pure  caffeine  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say,  "Compounds  of  caffeine,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem."     Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  would  suggest  that  that  carry  the  same  rate  as  th<» 
pure  caffeine. 

Senator  Watson.  $1.50  per  pounds 

Mr.  Queen Y.  $1.50  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  the  importations  of  caffeine  are  falling    I 
off  until  they  are  very  small  indeed,  and  the  importations  of  impun- 
waste  tea  have  jumped  up  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  can  explain  that  very  readily.  During  the  war  we 
bought  tea  wherever  we  could  buy  it  because  we  felt  that  it  was  only 
a  Question  of  time  before  an  embai^o  would  be  placed  on  this  mate- 
rial. They  wanted  to  use  the  ships  for  other  piurposes  than  for 
carrying  this  impure  tea  waste.  That  actually  did  happen;  an 
embargo  was  placed  against  it.  I  think  we  have  sometning  like 
9,000,000  pounds  in  our  warehouik  in  St.  Louis  now. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Of  this  impure  tea.  We  have  about  9,000,000 
pounds  on  hand  right  now  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Watson.  This  provision  is  the  same  as  in  the  existing  law. 
is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  except  the  rate  in  the  present  law  is  $1  p^^* 
pound  instead  of  $1.50  per  pound,  and  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  where 
they  put  the  duty  on  the  raw  material.  The  predictions  that  I  made 
at  that  time  have  come  true;  we  are  up  against  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturer and  the  Dutch  manufacturer  right  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  next  matter  vou  wish  to  havo 
changed  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  hope  I  have  made  our  position  clear  on  this  matter, 
because  it  is  a  very  vital  thing,  the  raw  material  should  be  fnn?. 
Edible  tea  is  now  on  the  free  list. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  think  we  understand  you.  The  reason  I 
aggest  going  on  to  the  next  item  is  in  order  that  you  may  complete 
our  statement  within  the  specified  period. 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  The  next  item  is  chloral  hydrate,  in  paragraph  24. 
iliat  is  also  a  medicinal  chemical  and  is  used  as  a  sedative  for  nervous- 
less.  It  was  required  in  very  large  quantities  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
luring  the  "war.  We  started  its  manufacture  about  15  years  ago  under 
ihe  Payne  Act  imder  a  protective  rate  of  65  cents  per  poimd.  All 
^hat  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time  came  from 
Germany.  There  were  only  two  manufacturers  in  the  world,  and 
they  were  both  in  Germany  and  sold  chloral  hydrate  in  America  at 
90  cents  a  pound.  We  started  its  manufacture  and  continued  its 
manufacture  up  to  the  time  the  bill  for  revision  came  up,  the  Under- 
wood bill,  and  under  this  bill  they  reduced  the  rate  to  25  per  cent,  the 
same  rate  now  proposed.  I  pleaded  against  that  rate  and  told  them 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  continue  the  manufacture  under  that  rate. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  wish  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  am  asking  for  25  per  cent  and  35  cents  per  pound. 
Our  only  competitors  to-day  are  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Under- 
wood bill  went  into  effect  they  shipped  their  material  in  here  and  sold 
it  at  20  cents  per  poimd,  duty  paid.     We  dismantled  our  plant  two 
or  three  months  after  that,  and  they  doubled  the  price  and  continued 
to  advance  the  price  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  wnich  shut  them  out. 
We  then  installed  a  new  plant  and  recommenced  the  manufacture. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  price  of  chloral  hydrate  now  ? 
Mr.  Queeny.  Seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  35  cents  per  pound  duty? 
Mr.  Queeny.  Yes,  sir;  and  25  per  cent  aa  valorem. 
Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Queeny.  I  understand  the  American  valuation  is  being  urged 
for  rates,  but  I  can  not  see  great  value  in  this  particular  American 
valuation  svstem. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No,  sir.    It  is  all  right  as  a  go-off,  but  as  a  permanent 
proposition  it  will  not  work. 
Senator  Smoot.  Well,  it  will  work  in  this  case,  will  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Queeny.  For  the  first  importation  or  two. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  will  you  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Let  me  explain.     We  will  say  that  they  shipped  it 
here  at  20  cents,  and  we  will  say  the  American  price  is  75  cents,  and 
the  rate  is  25  per  cent.     Now,  25  per  cent  on  75  cents  is,  in  the  rough,. 
20  cents  per  pound.    Add  to  that  the  other  20  cents  and  you  have  40 
cents  per  poimd.     If  we  want  to  sell  any,  we  have  to  meet  the  price 
at  which  tnejr  can  sell.    Suppose  they  can  sell  at  50  cents  per  pound- 
We  have  to  either  close  up  shop  or  meet  the  50  cents  per  pound  rate. 
Senator  McLean.  You  are  better  off. 
Mr.  Queeny.  We  are  for  the  first  importation. 
Senator  McLean.  You  are  better  off  with  the  American  valuation 
than  you  would  be  with  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Yes;  for  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  it  will  not  last,  as  I  was 
going  to  explain. 
^Senator  mcLean.  Go  ahead  and  explain. 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  get  down,  we  will  say,  to  a  sales  price  of  50  cents. 
"^cause  if  they  can  bring  it  in  here  and  land  it  at  40  cents,  they  will 
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sell  it  at  50  cents,  which  gives  them  a  good  profit.     We  have  to  eithej 
meet  that  50-cent  price  or.  shut  up  shop. 

Senator  McLean.  Still  you  are  better  off  than  you  would  be  undej 
the  foreign  valuation  system. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  The  next  importation  comes  in  and  you  pay  duty  oc 
the  American  valuation  of  50  cents,  if  we  live  that  long,  and  instead  vi 
25  per  cent  on  75  cents  you  have  25  per  cent  on  50  cents.  If  tha*i 
should  keep  on  going,  the  first  thing  we  know  we  would  not  have  any- 
thing, so  far  as  the  American  valuation  plan  is  concerned. 

Senator  McLean.  But  you  are  better  off  under  your  Aineri<*aL 
valuation  than  you  would  be  under  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  are  for  a  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  at  any  time. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  you  are  at  any  time. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  have  worked  on  this  subject  for  quite  a  while. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  wish  to  cover  your  subject  you  hac 
better  not  discuss  the  American  valuation  just  now,  because  if  you 
want  to  complete  your  remarks  on  these  other  points  you  have  no* 
much  time  remaining. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  state  that  because  I  think  1 
am  right  on  the  matter,  and  I  have  studied  it  a  good  deal  since  tht 
tariff  Dill  has  come  up. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  are  the  points  that  you  want  to  cover : 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  am' asking  for  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  per  pount. 
in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent  rate  tnat  is  now  in  the  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  this  witness  some  questions.  You 
say  that  the  American  valuation  will  not  help  you,  except  temporarily 

Mr.  QuEENY.  That  is  the  way  I  figure  it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  a  short  time  what  do  you  suppose  th*- 
German  valuation  would  be  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  do  not  know  what  the  German  valuation  will  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  price  now,  we  will  say,  is  20  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  In  Germany  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  Your  theory  is  that  that  price  will  be 
advanced. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  always  remains  at  that  price,  why  will 
not  the  American  valuation  help  you  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Because  by  continued  importations  of  the  article 
and  by  underselling  us  they  will  create  an  American  valuation  that 
is  not  the  same  as  it  is  to-day. 

wSenator  Simmons.  They  destroy  you  and  then  create  an  American 
valuation. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Then  they  make  your  American  values,  so  far  as 
this  article  is  concerned,  at  a  25  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  Ions:  as  you  are  in  existence  and  operatin<r 
they  would  not  have  control  of  the  American  valuation,  would  they  ( 

Senator  McLean.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  I  think  we  should  have  a  specific  duty  in  this  case: 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  vSimmons.  Let  us  take  a  specific  duty.  Assume  that  the 
German  product  sells  for  20  cx^nts  per  poimd  and  you  add  35  cents 
to  that. 


Mr.  QtreKNT.  That  wouM  mean  55  <^Atd.  The^  take  the  Amer- 
ran  valuatioii  of  76  cents  a't  25  per  cent  isf  18  oferits.  Add  that  to 
b  cents  and  yott  have  73  ceftfte  09(^  tlxe  ofigiiiad  20  cents  cost,  as 
gainst  owr  preseAt  price  of  75  ce6tt&. 
Senator  ^idixms.  You  Wtot  Uy  keep  ;fouf  price  at  76  eeM&  ? 
Mr.  QuEENY.  We  want  to  keep  oifr  p*ice  at  75  C€tot8  becitfo^e  it 
loes  not  pay  to  manufacture  tft  Mj  less  pllee,  und<6r  pr^ssiemt  con- 
liti^ns. 

Senator  Sucmons.  Then,  jo\i  wetDit  the  Afioerteau  peo|^  to  pay  you 

)0  cents  ft  po«md  lAote  tot  tms  attfcte  thied  they  can  otfy  it  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  OtreBKT.  The  American  peo|^  had  a  pretty  severe  tess'C^  on 

chloral  hnf  drate 

Senator  Simmons.  Never&el^^.  thht  Wo«fId  be  ther  eAect  otf  it;  if 
ire  give  yoti  thk^  duty  you  wiU'be*  able  to  nvd^hitaiii  your  75-6ent 
price,  meaning  the  20-cent  German  price.  Now,  let  itie  ask  yoil  this 
questiottF:  Bow  much  of  f^  a^t^  is  ufiiported  t 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  was  just  going  to  touch  on  that.    T&e  cM^mD- 
tion  is  c^ompaim^ively  smsii-.    Tmt  ifi^  wl^y  Hbcr  prix^er  is  high.    The 
consumption  in  thid  eoo^Htyh  \es^  t^ad  lOOyCfOO'  pou^s  a  yent,  but 
it  is  a  very  important  m^edtcinal  ^leriii^lUr. 
Senntor  Sta^kcfm.  HoW  mtmh  of  that  is  imp^ned  % 
Mr.  QlETetKY.  Tbeife*  haB  Mt  beesi  itoy  kti^U^  sincid  thte*  waY. 
SeaatMf  ^HMtdim.  How  fifiilcft  was  in¥ported  before  thef  wa^r  ? 
Mr.  QcTEENY.  AM  of  i«  IrM^'  1^  €ili^  ^^  U^erweiOd>  bill  ^^em  M€b 
effect. 

Seotttor  SUMfom.  You  are  liittki^  eMv^h  «(y#  to  sufiply  the 
Americtfi  demau^l 
Mr.  Qui-KNy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatoi*  Scu«c<>i9S.  And  y<m  arfs  setitftg;'  it  for  75  cents  s;  pouindy  aiid 
▼mt  to  contittue  that  ? 
Mr.  QrofRNT.  Utttii  we  can*  Manvilactiiir^  at  a  lower*  prioe. 
Senator  McLcA^.  Is  there  atty  coMpetitioA*  inf  this  country  f 
ifr.  QtiftftNY.  Yes.    Merck  &  Go:,  of  New  York,  have  taken  irt)'tHte 
manufacture  of  it  by  hitching  up  WilJh  a  plant  in  Midland,  MiV5h. 
They  were  the  Qerman  ^aaftifactttrel^'  represeAtatives  befoi^  the 
war,  and  as  soon  as  we  Were  put  out  of  business  they  got  their 
material  from  the  Qermaft  people. 
Senator McLiA^.  Are  there  only  two  concerns  iu  this  country? 
Mr.  QtiSENY.  That  is  sfl.     It  is*  a  very  small  produtet,  biit  it  iS  a 
"^^Tv  essential  product  which  is  much  needfed. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  have  gbrte  now  5  minutes  over  your 
dotted  time.  Of  course,  much  of  the  time  has  been  taken  up*  by 
members  of  the  eMunittee  asking  you  questions. 
Senator  Simmoks.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  ? 
Mr.  QiJiENY.  I  should'  say'  about  25  or  30  people  in  the  depart- 
ment making  this  article,  m  addition  to  the  chemiste,  etc.  Thfe 
Tariff  Information  Survej^  confirm  all  that  I  have  said  about  thfe 
tttide. 

I  want  to  refer  now  to  paragraph  4S.  That  paragriEtpfr  provides 
w  ''camphor,  crude  ,  natural,  1  cent  per  pound;  cattipnor,  refined, 
^r^thet&e,  «  ceute  per  pmiAd'.'* 

"hen  the  bill  was  first  reported  to  the  House  it  read,  ''camphor, 
natural  and  synthetic,  25  per  cettt  ad'  Valorem.'* 

«m3— 21— FT  19^ — 2 
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Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  the  subject  «^ 
chloral  hydrate  I  want  to  get  the  statement  of  the  importation  in  tU 
record.    I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  that  m  the  record. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  want,  Senator  Simmons  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  put  in  the  imports  for  1914  and  IIM « 

Senator  Watson.  Of  what? 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  chloral  hydrate. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Let  me  suggest,  Senator  Simmons,  that  yoa  put  i: 
also  the  imports  for  the  year  1913. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  imports  for  1913  are  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  But  the  Treasury  Department  has  the  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1914  the  importations  were  644  pounds^;  ii 
.1918  the  importations  were  1,032  pounds. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  pui 
in  also  the  importations  for  1913. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  put  them  in;  that  information  i 
not  in  this  book. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  get  those  figures  because  they  wi*r' 
put  in  with  the  chemicals  not  otherwise  specified. 

You  can  not  get  the  amount  before  1914. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  are  now  a^ain  facing  the  condition  created  by  th- 
Underwood  bill.  Germany  is  m  as  gooa  if  not  better  position,  !►»; 
cause  of  depreciated  currency;  to  smp  the  product  into  the  Unit*-!! 
States  thanT)efore.  We  therefore  request  that  the  rate  in  H.  R.  74'f 
be  amended  to  read  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  35  cents  per  poui]<i 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  and  salts,  and  compounds  of  glysi^n- 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  paragraph  (24)  are  very  important 
medicinal  preparations.  The  rate  of  25  per  cent  is  not  sufKcicT/. 
because  of  present  rates  of  exchange,  and  we  request  that  the  rate  \>' 
amended  also  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  35  cents  per  pound 
Glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  raw  materials,  are  dutiable  ano 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  used  in  their  manufacture.  Tb- 
price  of  glycerophosphates  are  from  $1.70  per  pound  to  S3. 50  pt-r 
pound  according  to  tne  salt  or  compound  wantea. 

Our  investment  in  machinery  alone  for  the  manufacture  of  glycen>- 

Ehosphates  is  about  $90,000,  independent  of  the  power  plant  and  ili«' 
uilaings  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  preparations. 
I  want  to  refer  now  to  paragraph  48.     That  paragraph  proviiii> 
for  ''camphor,  crude  natural,  1  cent  per  poimd;  camphor,  refined  <»r 
synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound.'' 

When  the  biU  was  first  reported  to  the  House  it  read,  'camphor 
natural  and  synthetic,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 

Mr.  QtJEENY.  We  commenced  the  building  of  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  camphor  last  year.  After  we  had  about  $425,000  in  th«* 
Slant  we  were  compelled  to  discontinue  operations  and  construction 
ecause  of  financial  conditions  and  business  depression.  We  want  to 
go  ahead  with  the  installation  of  that  plant.  There  is  approximately 
an  average  of  4,750,000  pounds  a  year  miported  into  this  country  over 
the  period  of  the  last  11  years. 

Camphor  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  in  Japan,  where  it 
is  produced,  and  that  monopoly  is  fostered  by  the  Japanese  Govero- 
ment. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  interested  in  this  subject.  The  oelluloid 
industry  is  the  principal  user  of  synthetic  camphor,  is  it  not  7 
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Mr.  Qu££NT.  It  uses  about  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  to-day  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  synthetic 
.amphor  made  in  America,  is  there  i 
Mr.  QuBBNY.  Not  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  want  this  duty  put  upon  synthetic  camphor 
K>  that  you  can  make  it  in  the  future.    Is  that  true  i 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Let  me  put  it  this  way 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  want  now  to  get  a  tariff  so.  you  can 
ieyelop  this  industry?     You  want  to  waive  the  discussion  now  of 

this  suDJect 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  am  trying  to  present  my  argument  here  as  to  whfy 
»re  should  have  these  rates. 

Senator  Wai.sh.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  press  it  at  this 
time.  .  , 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No,  sir;  I  press  it  very  strongly.  Synthetic  camphor 
is  made  from  turpentine,  which  is  a  domestic  product.  The  turpenr 
tine  producers  are  very  anxious  for  new  and  increased  uses  of.tur- 
pentme.  We  are  exporting  tremendous  quantities  now  laying  to  find 
a  foreign  market,  but  if  we  can  develop  a  big  industry  in  tnis  count xy 
for  its  use,  it  will  be  a  whole  lot  better  for  America. 

The  Japanese  had  the  price  within  the  last  two  years  up  as  high  as 
S3..50  a  pound  and  $2.50  a  pound,  with  an  inside  price  to  the  celluloid 
manufacturers.     The  celluloid  people  use  about  80  per  cent ,  of  the 
product,  and  they  always  had  an  inside  price,  which  is  perfectly 
proper  and  just. 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  sell  it  for? 
Mr.  QuEENY.  It  is  selling  to-day  at  65  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Watson.  If  it  were  selling  at  $3  per  pound  it  would  amount 
u>  $1  more  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  would  amount  to  75  cents  per  pound,  but  it  will 
never  be  that  much.    I  am  going  to  make  the  statement  now  that 
unless  turpentine  soars  to  the  sky  we  will  never  have  a  price  beyond 
60  cents,  the  price  at  which  the  Japanes,e  need  to  get  in  here. 
Senator  McLean.  You  can  make  it  for  that? 
ilr.  Queeny.  We  can  make  it  for  less  than  that. 
Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  Japanese  charge  ? 
Mr.  Queeny.  They  have  charged  $3.50,  but  their  price  is  lower 
^^Hiay.    I  was  going  to  say  that  that  is  because  of  business  depres- 
sion over  there.    They  are  anxious  to  realize  money,  but  it  may  be 
also  due  to  their  fear  of  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic camphor.    Syiithetic  camphor,  in  my  opinion,  is  second  only 
to  that  of  synthetic  indigo,  and  1  think  you  all  know  how  important 
synthetic  indigo  is  in  this  coxmtry.     I  believe  that  synthetic  camphor 
pAs  the  same  place  in  the  industry  of  this  country  that  synthetic 
indigo  has  and  will  find  its  wajr  there. 

I  can  not  see  how  the  celluloid  interests  that  consume  80  per  cent 
of  the  product,  or  the  refiners  of  crude  camphor,  which  import  the 
remaining  20  per  cent,  and  have  a  protection  of  6  cents  per  pound 
<^  object  to  this  proviso. 

The  wording  may  not  be  just  right,  but  it  gives  my  thought.  I  am 
suggesting  an  amendment  to  paragraph  48  oy  the  substitution  of  a 
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aemicolon  for  the  period  in  line  3,  page  17,  and  the  addition  of  ih 
fidlowing: 

That  on  and  after  the  date  it  is  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  TreMury  that  fn 
thetic  camphor  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  not  leas  than  ti 
iniUion  pounds  per  ann\im,  that  thereafter  there  shiJl  be  levied,  collected,  and  jm 
oa  camphor,  crude,  natural,  and  camphor,  refined,  and  synUietic,  when  impoiv 
into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country,  25  'per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  am  asking  that  that  proviso  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  bill.  I  c«j 
well  understand  the  position  that  some  people  will  take.  If  w^e  nee 
procection,  why  should  we  go  ahead  now  and  complete  the  plant;  b« 
m  reply  to  the  Senator's  inquiry  I  will  say  that  we  have  got  abou 
half  a  million  dollars  already  invested  in  the  industry,  and  I  do  no 
ihink  you  want  to  destroy  that  amount  of  money,  nor  do  you  want  t^ 
destroy  a  coming  big  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  believe  in  special  legislation  and  fixing 
tariff  rates  conditioned  upon  somebody  Duilding  a  factory  to  mab 
something  in  the  future. 

Senator  McLean.  That  depends  upon  whether  the  compeiitioz 
will  cheapen  the  product  to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  OuEENY.  Absolutely,  because  synthetic  camphor  will  take  Hu 
place  of  90  per  cent,  I  would  say,  of  the  natural  camphor  now  con 
sosned  in  this  country. 

Senator  MoLean.  if  competition  brings  it  down  to  65  cents,  i< 
would  cheapen  the  cost 

Senator  Walsh.  It  might  not  be  due  to  competition.  Evejytiung 
went  up  during  the  war. 

Mr.  QuBBNY.  The  Japanese  had  a  monopoly.  They  simply  took 
advantage  of  that  condition  and  said,  ''Here^  we  can  get  that  much 
money  out  of  the  celluloid  people." 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  not  some  of  the  celluloid  people  make  their 
own  synthetic  camphor  i 

Mr.  QuESNY.  Yes,  sir;  Du  Pont  has  undertaken  it,  but  has  not 
been  sucessful. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  them  have  undertaken  to  do  it. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No  one  outside  of  Du  Pont,  and  they  have  not  beec 
successful. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  found  it  would  cost  him  more  to  make  sp' 
ihetic  camphor  than  to  buy  it  from  Japan,  did  he  not  1 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  Who  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  Qdeeny.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  did  he  give  it  up  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  My  impression  is  that  they  have  not  the  right  proc- 
ess, and  I  think  I  am  pretty  near  right  in  that  impression. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  question  as  to  your  ability  ^^ 
make  it  1 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Absolutely  not.  There  are  two  big  factories,  one  in 
Dusseldorf  and  one  in  Berlin.  We  have  their  process,  have  boughj 
their  right  to  produce  it  in  this  country,  and  we  want  to  go  ahcaJ 
with  that  industry,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  coming  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Du  Ponts  may  make  it  in  China  m  a  very 
little  while. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  They  undertook  it  closer  than  China,  Senator.  1 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  their  process,  but  the  fact  that 
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hey  have  not  continued  its  manufacture  is  a  pretty  ^ood  indication 
hat  their  process  is  not  right.     They  worked  at  it  ouring  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  we  had  the  process. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  We  have;  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  have;  we 
>aid  $200,000  for  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  not  had  some  litigation  over  it  ? 

Mr.  QuEENT.  None. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  not  the  claim  been  made  by  the  company 
hat  bought  the  dyestuff — what  is  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  Chemical  Foundation  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  It  is  in  their  list  of  patents,  but  that  does  not  say 
hey  own  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  they  made  the  claim,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  QuEENT.  It  is  printed  there,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they 
lave  it.    We  bought  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Cooke  sa^rs  that  he  will  explain  that  for 
senator  Walsh  if  he  desires  it  explained. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  not  litigation 
>ver  it. 

Mr.  (^UEENY.  It  does  not  interfere  with  us.  We  want  to  go  ahead 
vith  this  proposition  and  put  a  million  dollars  more  into  it  and  com- 
>let€  this  plant,  and  you  are  the  gentlemen  that  can  let  us  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  pretty  sure  of  your  ground,  or  you 
;vould  not  put  a  million  dollars  more  into  it. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Absolutely;  nor  would  we  put  a  half  million  dol- 
ars  in  it  to  start  with. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  normal  price  of  synthetic 
*aniphor? 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  was  developed  a  Uttle  bit  before  the  war,  and 
ihere  were  some  importations 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  has  been  the  normal  price  of  the 
mported  article  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Along  about  60  to  65  cents.  You  mean  the  Jap- 
iiiese  product  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Yes;  normally  60  cents;  it  has  been  down  as  low 
IS  40.  The  camphor  forests,  from  what  I  can  understand,  are 
:>eing  denuded  over  there,  and  the  Japanese  did  not  wake  up  until 
ibout  five  years  ago  to  replant  those  trees. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Japanese  article  .is  not  synthetic  camphor, 
sit? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No;  natural.     It  is  distilled  from  the  trees. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Has  any  synthetic  camphor  been  imported? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Synthetic    camphor   has    been   imported;  yes,   sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  manufactured  in  Japan. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  meant  in  my  inquiry  the  normal  price 
)f  camphor. 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  have  bought  it  as  low  as  40  cents,  but  it  is  now 
yo  cents,  and  that  is  about  as  low  a  level  as  you  can  eet.  We  can 
nanudfacture  the  synthetic  at  less  than  this  price  with  turpentine 
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at  75  cents  a  gallon;  and  you  know  that  75  cents  a  gallon  for  tur- 
pentine is  a  hijn  price. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Queeny  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  taken  over  half  an  hour.  Kindlv 
bring  your  statement  to  a  close  as  quickly  'as  you  can. 

Mr.  Queeny.  There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  want  to  mak^' 
Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Queeny.  In  the  distillation  of  natural  camphor  there  is  t 
residue  known  as  oil  of  camphor.  Years  ago  that  oil  of  camphor 
in  its  more  or  less  crude  state  was  shipped  over  here,  and  it  con- 
tained quite  a  big  percentage  of  safrol.  For  some  years  past  the 
Japanese  have  been  leaminj^  that  there  is  a  bi^  demand  for  safrol 
which  is  called  artificial  oil  of  sassafras,  and  mey  have  extracted 
it  from  this  crude  camphor  and  shipped  it  in  here  in  certain  quan- 
tities. 

We  want  to  manufacture  heliotropine,  which  is  an  article  usai 
very  largely  by  perfiuners.  Safrol  is  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
f  aicture  of  heliotropine ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  encour- 
age the  manufacture  of  another  chemical  product  which  has  been 
coming  altogether  from  Germany,  that  you  put  safrol  on  the  free  list 
and  leave  heliotropine  where  it  is,  so  that  tne  manufacture  of  helio- 
tropine can  go  on  m  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question:  Do  I  understanii 
you  to  say  that  there  is  no  synthetic  camphor  produced  in  this 
toutitry? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No;  I  qualified  that  by  saying,  except  what  Du  Pont 
produced. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  manufacture  it  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  They  did  produce  some. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  tney  manufacturing  it  now? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No,  sir;  from  all  accoxmts. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  see  here  from  the  reports  for  the  calendar 
year  1920  that  120,320  pounds  of  synthetic  camphor  were  imported. 
the  value  of  which  was  $234,690. 

Mr.  Queeny.  That  is  quite  considerably  over  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Senator.  There  were  some  importations  of  synthetic  camphor  into 
this  country  from  the  very  factories  I  have  just  mentionea,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Berlin. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  the  point  that  I  am  making  is  another 
point  altogether. 

Mr.  Queeny.  All  rirfit.  Senator;  excuse  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we  import^^^i 
in  1920  all  we  used  we  must  have  used  only  120,320  pounds. 

Mr.  Queeny.  That  is  possibly  all  we  could  get. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  all  that  was  used  in  that  year.  The 
value  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  used  last  year,  according  to  import  reconls —   - 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United 
states  last  year. 

Mr.  Queeny.  If  you  will  look  at  the  importations  of  natural 
camphor  you  will  find  that  thov  run  about  5,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  tafking  about  synthetic  camphor. 
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Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mr.  QuEENY.  It  is  used  for  identically  the  same  purposes. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  synthetic  camphor  is  the  article  on  which 
e  desires  the  duty  increased. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  used  to  a  very  small  extent  in  this  country. 
Mr.  QuEENY.  Because  there  is  no  more  available. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  is  none  of  it  made,  to  speak  of. 
Senator  Simmons.  None  of  it  imported.     Only  120,000  pounds 
rere  imported. 
Senator  Smoot.  But  what  Mr.  Queeny  wants  to  do  is  to  make  it. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  does  he  want  to  make  it  for  if  there  is 
10  home  market  for  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  But  there  is  a  market  for  it.     It  would  take  the 
)lace  of  the  natural  camphor. 

Senator  Watson.  That  would  cut  out  the  natural  camphor  from 
Japan,  and  could  suprfy  the  American  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  entire  importation  of  crude — I  do  not  know 
what  the  production  was — ^was  3,716,937  pounds. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Now,  adding  the  refined  to  that 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes:  add  the  refined  to  it. 
Senator  Simmons.  Tne  refined  was  941,103  pounds. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  1920.    Synthetic,  120,000  pounds. 
Mr.  Queeny.  Synthetic  does  not  coimt. 
Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  that  does  not  count. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  got  a  total  consumption  of  camphor 
in  this  country  of  about  4,700,000  pounds,  crude,  refined,  and  syn- 
thetic. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Senator,  may  I  just  add  one  more  thing?  It  will 
fiot  take  more  than  a  minute. 

I  am  a  very  close  reader  of  the  tariflF  hearings,  and  I  have  been 
foUowin^  Mr.  Metz's  testimony  very,  very  closely.  I  wish  he  were 
here.  1  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  Mr.  Metz's  statements. 
1  know  him  very  well  and  have  known  him  for  30  years.  How 
Longworth  put  that  luncheon  over  on  him  the  other  day  I  do  not 
^derstand,  but  he  did  it,  apparently.  Mr.  Metz  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  opposed  to  the  embargo  and  always  has  been  opposed 
to  the  embargo.  In  the  hearings  held  in  July,  1919,  on  page  23, 
be  said: 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  make  anything  that  can  be  made  in  Europe.  There 
i?  no  doubt  about  that.  We  can  make  anything  that  they  make  in  Europe  if  we  can 
ifi  the  luw  material.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  economical  question  altogether  as 
^^'  whether  or  not  it  pays.  It  can  not  be  remedied  by  a  protective  tariff,  for  if  you 
pJt  a  duty  too  high  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  it  in  this  country.  According  to  my 
j^**.  the  licensing  system  is  the  most  satisfactory.  I  would  be  more  in  favor  of  the 
h'^neing  system^  for  we  must  get  the  product  in  order  to  make  the  fast  colors. 

1  just  want  to  put  into  the  record  here  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
opposing  the  embargo,  but  that  two  years  ago  he  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  it.  Since  that  time  he  has  got  his  stocks  back  in  Hoechst, 
^i  it  might  make  some  difference. 

^ator  Simmons.  At  that  time  he  had  not  seen  the  effects  of  an 
^mbaigo.     We  have  had  experience  with  it. 

^JT.  Queeny.  Very  good  experience,  from  the  way  I  see  it. 

^nator  Simmons,  But  he  does  not  seem  to  think  so. 
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Mr.  QuEENY.  An4  it  ought  to  continue. 

Senator  Simmonb.  But  Mr.  Metz  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  QusEKY.  No;  Mr.  Metz's  interest  changed.  His  interests  ai> 
possibly  now  more  in  his  Germany  factories  than  in  his  AmericaH 
factories. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  of  course 
He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  man. 

Mr.  QtJEENT.  Senator,  is  there  anything  further  i 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  courage. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Thank  you. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  STSASSEB,  OF  GUaaEVHEIX.  STBA.SS££ 

&  METER,  17EW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Strasseb.  May  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to 
ask  leaye  to  file  a  bnef  so  that  I  can  g^t  oack  to  New  York! 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Strasseb.  Guggenheimi  Strass^  S^  Mever.  My  name  b 
Strasser.  I  am  a  littli  farther  dowu  the  list,  ana  I  have  asked  leave 
to  file  a  brief  so  that  I  can  get  away  and  go  back  to  New  York*  It  l"^ 
with  reference  to  tapioca  and  sago.  I  desire  to  file  the  same  brief  that 
I  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  may  be  done. 

STATEMEITT  OF  B.  F.  BOWEB,  BEPBESEITTIHO  THE  AMEBI- 

CAN  FABM  BUBEAU  FEDEBATIOV. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Please  state  your  name  for  the  record. 

Mr.  BowEB.  R.  F.  Bower,  employed  in  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  speak  to  paragraph  7 1 

Mr.  Boweb.  Yes,  sir;  on  ammonium  sulphate. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Boweb.  Paragraph  7  places  a  protective  duty  of  three-fifths 
of  1  cent  a  pound  upon  ammonium  sulphate,  which  figures  out  $12 
a  ton. 

It  was  a  jgreat  8iu*prise  to  us  to  find  this  duty  imposed  in  the 
Fordney  tanlf  bill.  Ammonium  sulphate  has  been  on  the  free  list 
in  the  Underwood  tariflF  and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  Ammonium 
sulphate  is  one  of  the  two  chief  sources  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the 
Umted  States.  The  other  is  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile.  The  do- 
mestic production  of  ammonium  sulphate  competing  with  sodium 
nitrate  from  Chile  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  $11.85  a  ton,  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  paid  into  the  American  Treasury  but  into  the 
Chilean  treasury.  There  is  an  export  duty  of  $11.85  a  ton  on  Chilean 
nitrate  and  it  is  the  chief  competitor  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  the 
fertilizer  market. 

The  next  point  that  I  desire  to  make  is  that  ammonium  sulphate 
is  entirely  a  oy-product  production,  and  no  industry  in  this  countrj* 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  production  of  ammonium  sulphatt* 
as  a  by-product. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  has  been  that  the  domestic 
consumption  would  not  absorb  the  production  of  ammonuim  sulphate 
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Ln  this  country.     With  that  statement  we  see  no  rectson  for  protec** 
tion  on  the  ammonium  sulphate  industry. 

Moweyer,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  faet  that  tha 
consumption  of  anmionium  sulphate  or  any  other  fertilizer  ingredient 
de|>ends  solely  upon  price ;  and  to  show  what  the  needs  of  the  country 
are  for  nitrogen  products  for  fertilizer,  some  time  previously,  on  a 
similar  subject,  I  figured  out  that  in  1009,  taking  those  figures  from 
the  last  census  prior  to  this  one,  the  com,  wheat,  and  oats  crop  alone 
took  out  of  the  soil  in  this  country  3,966,000,000  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
which  would  require  9,912,500  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  to  replace. 

The  total  production  claimed  for  ammonium  sulphate  is  500,000 
tons  a  year. 

When  the  American  farms  are  going  down  at  that  rate  in  nitrogen, 
conserving  the  soil  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  this  country. 
We  must  replace  these  fertilizer  elements  into  our  soils  or  we  can 
not  produce  crops;  and  it  is  only  a  short  time,  gentlemen,  before 
we  are  goin^  to  use  fertilizer  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Western  Plams  States  as  we  do  in  the  East.  We  have  got  to  come 
to  it,  and  cheaper  fertilizer  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  agri- 
culture. 

Ammonium  sulphate  has  been  on  the  free  list  in  the  Underwood 
tariff  and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  There  was  no  pubhc  hearing 
at  which  this  duty  was  requested  in  the  House,  and  it  rather  caught 
us  unawares. 

Another  point  is  this:  During  the  war,  because  of  the  use  of 
nitrogen  in  explosives,  there  was  a  tremendous  expansion  of  nitrogen 
production  all  over  the  world,  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
this  country.  We  increased  our  by-product  coke  oven  capacity  and 
built  fixation  plants.  Germany  did  the  same  thing.  Tne  natural 
hope  of  the  farmers  resultingirom  that  increased  production  was 
cheaper  nitrogen  fertilizer.  We  have  fought  strongly  to  continue 
the  air  fixation  processes  which  we  built  m  this  country  which,  as 
you  all  know,  was  blocked  by  the  defeat  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill, 
and  now,  again,  it  seems  as  though  this  cheap  nitrogen  is  going  to 
be  blocked  out  by  the  tariff. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  that  right  now  is  that 
Chile,  faced  witn  the  cheaper  nitrogen  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  going  to  get,  is  in  serious  financial  difficulties  to  replace  the  income 
that  she  has  been  receiving  from  her  $11.85  export  duty  on  Chile 
nitrate. 

If,  however,  we  place  $12  a  ton  duty  on  ammonium  sulphate 
Chile  will  have  the  same  protection  in  this  country  that  the  ammo- 
nium sulphate  people  have,  because  there  is  no  duty  on  Chile  nitrate. 
They  can  ship  it  m  here  and  be  under  the  protection  of  the  $12  a 
ton  granted  ammonium  sulphate. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  the  farmers  is  that  these  same  people 
who  are  here  represented  by  Mr.  Atwater,  who  testified  on  July  30, 
asking  for  protection  on  ammonium  sulphate,  have  gotten  out  argu- 
ments against  the  construction  of  the  Wilson  Dam  for  the  operation 
of  Nitrate  Dam  No.  2.  This  propaganda — showing  title,  arguments 
against  the  construction  of  tne  Wilson  Dam  for  the  operation  of 
Nitrate  Plant  No.  2 — has  been  prepared  since  March,  and  in  prepara- 
tion, as  they  state  in  their  letter  accompanying  it  goinff  to  the  by- 
product industry,  for  a  removal  of  the  fight  in  December,  as  they 
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see  it.    The  propaganda  sent  out  has  16  signatures,  with    a  little  | 
notation  that  aaditional  signatures  will  appear  in  a  later  edition.  ^ 
Among  these  signatures  are  the  Indiana  CoKe  &  Gas  Co.,  Uie  Minne- 
sota By-Product  CJoke  Co.,  New  Endand  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.. 
Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  and  the  Koppers  Co.  of  Pittsburgji. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tnat  Mr.  Atwater,  when 
arguing  for  protection  on  ammonium  sulphate,  stated  that  he  repre- 
sented, among  others,  these  same  gentlemen  whose  names  I  liav^ 
read  as  attached  to  the  propaganda  in  opposition  to  Muscle  Shoals. 

There  is  no  real  competition  in  ammonium  sulphate  production 
in  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  producctrs  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  this 
country  have  their  main  product  protected  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Their  main  product  is  coke  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel;  also  all  the  coal-tar  products.  Specifically  oil  for  road 
treatments,  tarvia,  toluol,  and  a  multitude  of  by-products  that  result 
from  the  treatment  of  coal  in  the  by-product  coke  ovens. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  statement: 

1  first  defiiTe  to  imprees  upon  the  committee  that  no  aeBociation  existe  in  the  by- 
product  coke-oven  trade.  Free  and  unrestricted  competition  existe  in  the  aale  of 
by-product  coke 

Senator  Dilungham.  From  whom  are  you  quoting  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  testimony  of  C.  G.  Atwater  before  this  committee 
on  July  30. 

(Senator  Penrose  resumed  the  chair.) 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  longer  time  do  you  require  i 
My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is  that  we  desire  to  have  an 
executive  session.  1  shall  move  that  in  a  moment.  If  you  are 
going  to  take  any  length  of  time 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  on  this  afternoon 

Mr.  Bower.  I  can  finish  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  three  minutes,  then. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
competition  in  the  sale  of  coKe,  but  in  the  by-products  there  is  no 
competition,  especiallv  in  the  sale  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  way 
they  arrange  that  is  that  the  Barrett  Co.  is  the  sales  agent  for  ail  the 
large  by-product  coke-oven  industries.  That  is,  they  contract  with 
the  Barrett  Co.  to  seU  their  by-products  on  a  commission  basis  and 
they  sell  for  all  of  them;  and  when  the  Barrett  Co.  sells  they  do  not 
compete  with  anybody.  They  sell  their  own  product,  selling  strictly 
on  commission. 

A  strange  thing  is  that  in  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
Mr.  Atwater 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  with  a  great  many 
industries  that  are  asking  for  protection  on  the  ground  that  domestic 
competition  will  reduce  prices  ? 

Wr,  Bower.  I  can  not  sav.     I  know  it  exists  as  to  the  Barrett  C<» 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  business  man  you  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  about  that. 

Mr.  BowKR.  In  testifying  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  on 
War  Expenditures,  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Graham  of  Illinois 
was  chairman,  Mr.  Graham  asked  Mr.  Atwater  whether  any  com- 
panies were  engaged  in  the  ammonium  sulphate  business  except  hi^ 
company,  and  ne  replied  that  there  were  none  of  great  importance. 
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He  stated  on  page  3441 ,  referring  to  the  cost  of  ammonium  sul- 
hate: 

It  IB  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and  one  man  would  divide  it  one  way  and  another 
uin  another  way. 

Again,  asked  by  Mr.  Graham — 

In  order  to  build  up  this  industry,  will  it  be  necessary  or  will  it  be  advisable  to 
rotect  domestic  producers 

The  Chair5IAK.  My  dear  sir,  we  must  adjourn  this  committee. 
iiVe  will  hear  you  further  this  afternoon. 

Tlie  committee  stands  in  recess  until  half  past  two  o'clock.  The 
i^itncsses  are  excused  and  the  room  will  be  cleared  so  that  the  com- 
nittee  can  hold  a  short  conference  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
lit  12  o'clock. 

fWhereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   REO£SS. 

Senator  McCcmber  (presiding) .  Will  you  conclude  your  state- 
ment. Mr.  Bower? 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  S.  F.  BOWEB— Besumed. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  I  had  just  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  competition  in  the  ammonium  sulphate  sales  in  this  country,  as 
they  are  practically  all  sold  through  one  selling  agency — the  Barrett 
Co.:  and  that  the  cost  of  ammonium  sulphate  production,  as  stated 
V)y  their  representative,  Mr.  Atwater — wno  was  the  same  gentleman 
who  presented  the  brief  before  your  committee  on  July  30 — testi- 
fying before  the  Graham  investigating  committee  on  Muscle  vShoals, 
*h  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and  one  man  would  divide  it  one  way 
and  another  man  another." 

When  questioned  by  Mr.  Graham,  on  page  3454  of  the  same 
hearing: 

Mr.  Gkaham.  In  order  to  build  up  this  industry,  will  it  be  neceesary  or  would  it 
be  adviMible  to  protect  domestic  producers  by  customs  duties  or  import  duties,  or 
^nU  anv  protection  of  that  kind  be  needed? 

Mr.  Atwatkr.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  protection  being  granted, 
uul  the  development  of  the  industry  would  not  depend  upon  it.  The  industry  was 
protected  years  ago  by  a  small  duty 

Mr.  Graham  (interposing).  What  law  was  that  under?  Was  that  under  the 
McKinleybiU? 

Mr,  Atwateb.  The  McKinley  bill  gave  them  11  per  cent  protection.  At  the  time 
^^e  \xw  was  threatened  to  be  taken  off  it  was  argued  that  that  was  only  a  moderate 
Protecticm,  as  compared  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  protection,  but  the  protection  was 
ttken  off,  and  stUl  the  industry  went  ahead.  I  do  not  think  that  the  industry  itself 
expects  any  protection. 

And  these  same  gentlemen,  now  having  opposed  the  proposed 
development  of  Miiscle  Shoals  shutting  off  competition  of  fixed 
iiitrogen  with  their  production  in  this  country,  are  now  asking  pro- 
tection against  the  air-fixed  nitrogen  of  Germany. 

The  bnef  as  presented  by  Mr.  Atwater  states  tnat  they  do  not  fear 
competition: 

^i  is  recognized  that  the  by-product  coke  and  gas  industries  may  properly  face 
Joine  competition  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  they  manufacture — competition 
irom  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  from  ammonia  produced  bv  other 

iDdnstries. 
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I  would  first  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  that  statement.  I 
think  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  competition  in 
the  sulphate  of  ammonium  sales,  as  thej  are  sold  almost  exelusivehr 
by  one  company  on  a  commission  basis.  Of  course,  that  is  not  s 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  that 
method;  it  is  strictly  a  sales  proposition,  and  all  these  by-product 
producers  sell  their  by-products  to  the  Barrett  Co.  to  be  disposed  of 
on  a  commission  basis.     But  there  is  no  competition. 

They  say  that  they  are  willing  to  meet  the  competition  from  the 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen — so  far  they  have  successfully  pro- 
tected themselves  against  any  competition  of  home,  American  air- 
fixed  nitrogen.  Although  they  claim  that  the  Haber  process  may 
be  developed  in  this  country  and  furnish  competition,  1  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Barrett  Co.  has  joined  with  the 
(jeneral  Chemical  Co.,  the  Semet-Solvev  Co.  and  others  to  form  this  new 
chemical  combination  which  has  bought  and  owns  the  Haber  process, 
so  they  are  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to  have  any  air-fixed  nitrogen 
competition. 

And  then  they  proceed  to  say  that — 

What  we  do  fear  is  an  abrupt  and  demoralizing  fall  of  prices  due  to  the  flooding  of 
our  markets  with  unnaturally  cheap  material  manufactured  in  German  eubeidized. 
syndicate-controlled,  war-built  munitions  plants  and  that  the  American  product  will 
be  displaced  on  the  American  market  by  unnaturally  cheap  material  made  by  low- 
priced  labor  in  these  plants  built  during  tiie  war  to  manufacture  munitions. 

It  is  very  significant  to  the  farmers  who  have  been  seeking  the 
development  ofMuscle  Shoals  that  the  domestic  by-product  ammonia 
producers  are  now  fearing  German  air-fixed  nitrogen  production, 
although  it  is  thousands  of  miles  away.  I  can  not  understand  how 
anjrone  would  claim  Germany  in  her  present  economic  situation  can 
gam  anything  by  govemmentally  subsidizing  the  shipment  of  nitro- 
gen compounds  to  this  country,  and  I  think  it  must  be  evident  if  they 
come  over  here  they  must  come  over  at  a  profit  to  the  German  manu- 
facturer or  thev  would  not  come  under  the  present  German  situation. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  this  that  I  can  not  help  but  call  your  at- 
tention to  is  that  while  the  domestic  producers  are  afraid  of  German 
fixation  nitrogen  production,  the  German  fixation  nitrogen  producer 
is  afraid  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant,  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
testimony  here  with  reference  to  this,  a  statement  of  Dr.  Uaro,  who 
was  one  of  the  inventors  and  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of 
the  cyanamid  industry,  in  fact  he  invented  the  process  for  the  fix- 
ation of  nitrogen,  and  Dr.  Caro  states,  as  follows  m  that  article,  that 
appeared  in  Chemistry  Industry,  numbers  13  and  14,  July,  1919, 
and  translated  by  Dr.  Lamb  who  was  connected  with  the  Nitrogen 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Government. 

After  reviewing  the  development  of  the  German  industry  and  what 
it  need  fear,  he  states  it  does  not  need  to  fear  Chile,  and 

Far  more  dangerous  appears  to  be  the  possibility  of  competition  with  artificially 
fixed  nitrogenous  fertilizers  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

The  largest  of  these  (foreign  lime  nitrogen)  plants  is  located  in  the 
United  States  in  Alabama.     Its  situation  is  most  excellent. 

It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  moans  of  the  (Tennessee)  river  which  has  l>een 
made  navigable.  It  is  situated  at  a  source  of  almost  constant  water  power  amounting 
to  400,000  horsepower  and  is  right  in  the  midst  of  a  locality  where  all  the  raw  materials 
of  the  lime-nitrogen  (cyanamid)  industry  are  present  in  the  highest  purity  and  at  the 
very  lowest  prices. 
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It  is  a  very  peculiar  situation.  We  have  had  the  Muscle  Shoals 
;>Iant  defeated  by  the  by-products  coke  oven  interests  principally 
on  the  argum^it  that  it  could  not  produce  ammonium  sulphate  in 
competition  with  them.  Haviog  secured  that  result  so  far,  they 
are  preparing  their  argiunents  against  the  construction  oi  the  Wilson 
Dam  for  the  operation  of  that  great  plant  No.  2,  this  brief  being 
prepared  since  the  defeat  of  the  appropriation  in  March  and  ac- 
companying this  brief,  which  was  seait  to  the  by-product  coke  oven 
interests  for  their  signatures,  was  a  letter  explaining  that  this  matter 
would  come  up  again  in  December  and  they  would  undertake  to 
get  the  influence  to  defeat  it  a  second  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  statement   that   the   coke  oven  interests 
defeated  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BowEa.  They  were  very  active  in  it — I  will  state  it  that  way, 
Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  better. 
Mr.  BowsK.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  amendment. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  one  who  was  activejh^  engaged  in  its  defeat, 
and  it  did  not  have  any  influence  on  my  position  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  witness  has  expired. 
Mr.  BowEB.  We  ask  simply  that  ammonium  sulphate,  being  the 
one  big  source  of  domestic  mtrogen  on  which  we  have  to  depend, 
outside  of  Chile  nitrate,  from  which  it  is  protected,  as  I  pointea  out, 
bj  an  ejqport  duty  from  Chile,  which  acts  as  protection  to  the  domestic 
producers  in  this  country— although  we  do  not  get  that  protection  in 
the  Treasury — we  ask  that  ammonium  sulphate  be  left  on  the  free  list. 
There  were  only  2,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  imported  into 
this  country  in  192Q,  and  We  consumed  practically  the  entu'e  product 
of  the  by-product  coke  ovens.     But  it  bemg  on  thefree  list  is  protection 
against  unjust  prices  being  charged  for  that  product  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  always  been  on  the  free  list  for  years  and 
years  back 
Mr.  Bower,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  What  is  done  with  it  in  this  bill  ? 
Mr.  Bower.  Three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $12  a  ton,  in  the 
Fordney  bill. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  O'Hara,  will  you  give  your  place  of  busi- 
ness, ^our  business,  whom  you  represent,  and  what  paragraph  you  are 
<lirecting  your  testimony  to  ? 

STATIHEHT  OF  MB.  FBAITX  O'HAEA,  REPBESElTTnra  MB. 
GiAT  SILVEB,  WASEIHOTOH  BEPBESEITTATIVE  OF  THE 
AKEBICAH   FABM    BTTBEAIT    FEDEBATIOH,    WASHIKOTOH, 

D.C. 

Mr.  O'Haka.  My  name  is  Frank  O'Hara,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  rep- 
resent Mr.  Gray  Silver,  who  is  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
.Vmerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  was  not  able  to  be  here 
t<Hiay.  I  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  50,  vegetable  oils,  and  on  para- 
graph 1620,  relating  to  copra,  wnich  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Hara,  will  your  evi- 
dence be  merely  a  duplication  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  on 
that  paragraph  50?  We  had,  I  think,  not  less  than  15  witnesses  on 
that  one  paragraph. 
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Senator  Smoot.  There  were  more  than  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Silver  asked  me  to  come  here  and  to  state  cor 
position  in  support  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  come  here  repre- 
senting the  dauy  interests  and  the  cottonseed  oil  producers  and  u» 
state  mat  we  indorsed  in  general  their  position.  Ii  you  will  permit 
us  we  should  like  to  file  a  orief  stating  more  in  detail  what  our  posi- 
tion is. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  tha' 
and  it  will  save  time  for  both  the  witnesses  and  the  committee.  / 
that  can  be  done.  I  will  say  to  all  witnesses  that  they  may  have  a 
fear  that  their  briefs  will  not  be  read,  but  I  presume  that  when  th*- 
committee  takes  this  up  paragraph  by  paragraph  it  will  have  all  th* 
evidence  printed  on  that  paragraph  ready  to  read  and  to  consider 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  anything  you  wanted  to  say  orall} 
aside  from  what  you  have  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  O^Hara.  I  want  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  American  farmer^ 
do  not  want  special  treatment.  We  feel  that  the  products  of  th«» 
farm  tend  to  be  sold  in  a  world  competitive  market,  whereas  many 
of  the  things  they  buy  as  consumers  are  sold  in  a  protected  market 

Senator  Watson,   i  ou  are  for  this  ? 

Mr.  O^Hara.  For  a  duty? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Loomis,  who  asked  thn' 
cottonseed  oil  and  coconut  oil  be  raised  from  2  cents  to  10  cents  - 
pound  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  Mr.  Loomis's  figure 
if  it  is  GQrrect  that  that  amoimt  is  necessary  toprotect  the  inoustry 
and  if rtbte  general  policy  is  to  be  one  of  protection,  I  believe  that  tb*- 
AmiwicAn .  producer  of  farm  products  should  be  permitted  to  ^*L 
his  goods  in  a  protected  market. 

.Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  of  this  coconut  oil  and  cottonseed  oii 
you  ship  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  country  * 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Not  coconut  oil,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  and  I  think  it  is  a  million  pounds  of  coconnt 

oil. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  These  various  oils  and  fats  are  to  a  large  extent  intt»r- 
Qhan^eable  in  their  uses.  Roughly  we  import  into  this  country  tliret*- 
Jtourtns  of  a  billion  pounds  of  these  various  oils  and  fats.  We  export, 
roughly,  about  the  same  amoimt  of  oils  and  fats.  If  it  is  possible 
to  secure  an  American  market  for  our  fats  and  oils  by  excluding  th<* 
foreign  fats  and  oils,  it  seems  to  mo  that  that  is  a  proper  thing  to  d'» 
•from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  if  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  compell**^! 
to  buy  the  goods  which  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  that.  I  agree  entiroly 
with  you,  if  you  want  these  prices  here  to  remain.  But  Mr.  Loomi'-* 
is  the  only  man  who  came  here,  and  he  wanted  that  coconut  oil  duty 
increased  from  2  to  10  cents.  We  exported  in  1920,  140,390.40n 
pounds  of  coconut  oil. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  used  a  great  quantity  of  it  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  other  things  to  displace  butter  products  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  any  aoubt  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  for  making  butter  and  oleomaiigariii. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Butter  that  has  no  vitammes  in  it  is  not, 
LS  has  been  stated  before  this  committee  by  men  who  seem  to  possess 
cientific  knowledge,  a  nourishing  food. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  the  com- 
nittee  could  make  some  provision  in  an  amendment  whereby  cotton- 
seed oil  or  those  oils  that  are  used  for  other  food  purposes  could  be 
3ut  upon  a  different  basis  sp  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned  from  those 
jils  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  ? 

XIr.  O'Hara.  I  should  say  that  if  Mr.  Loomis's  contention  is  cor- 
rect— and  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  with  the  care  I  should 
like  to — ^he  is  justified  in  asking  for  a  10  per  cent  duty,  provided  that 
a  lesser  duty  would  be  appUed  on  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils 
for  the  other  purposes  than  those  of  human  consumption. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  the  same  idea.     Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  O'Haka.  That  is  all. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  as  follows:) 

THE  DUTY  ON  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  in  favor  of  the' proposal  to  levy  protective 
duties  on  imported  vegetable  oils  competing  with  the  American  dairy  and  lard  and 
domestic  vegetable  oil  industries. 

The  federation  is  not  in  favor  of  a  very  high  level  of  duties  on  commodities  generally. 
B«>caQ9e  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  exportable  surplus  of  the  principal  farm  crops  it  is 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  in  the  same  degree 
that  these  benefits  are  conferred  upon  manufacturers.  The  result  is  that  under  a 
hisiJv-tariff  policy  the  farmer  sells  his  produce  at  or  near  the  world  competitive  market 
price  and  that  he  must  buy  a  large  part  of  what  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market; 
that  is,  in  a  market  which  is  considerably  above  the  world  competitive  price.  There 
are  important  exceptions  to  this  general  principle,  but,  nevertheless,  the  general 
principle  remains. 

In  general,  a  relatively  lo^ tariff  will  give  the  farmer  as  much  actual  protection  as  a 
ver\'  nigh  Uuiff  where  large  amounts  of  the  goods  in  question  are  exported.  As  an 
illufltration,  it  is  probably  true  that  very  few  wheat  growers  would  receive  any  greater 
benefit  from  a  70  centa  a  bushel  duty  on  wheat  thim  from  a  35  cents  a  bushel  duty. 
This  ffltuation  is  very  di£ferent  from  that  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  finer  grades  of 
textile  goods  in  whose  case  a  duty  of  200  per  cent  on  his  conversion  costs  will  actually 
give  twice  as  much  protection  as  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  the 
exceptional  cases  that  the  farmer  will  benefit  much  from  high  rates  of  duty  on  his 
products,  whereas  it  is  the  rule  that  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are  being  imported  in 
large  quantities  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  benefit  almost  or  quite  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  high  protective  duty. 

A  duty  on  vegetable  oils  would  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  principle. 
The  oils  in  question  are  coconut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  peanut  oil. 
These  oils  are  highly  competitive  among  themselves,  and  because  they  are  produced 
80  much  more  cheaply  thiii  butter  and  Cird  they  are  being  substituted  for  these  latter 
pfwiuctB  in  ever-increasing  quantities  and  compelling  Qiese  products  to  accept  a 
prire  dictated  in  the  improtected  world  market.  In  1920  the  exports  of  these  com- 
modities were  as  follows:  Lard,  587,224,549  pounds;  butter,  27,155,834  pounds. 

During  the  same  year  the  vegetable  oils  were  imported  as  follows:  Coconut  oil, 
269.226,966  pounds;  coconut  meat,  218,521,916  pounds  (1  poimd  of  copra  produces 
approximately  one-half  pound  of  coconut  oil);  soya-bean  oil,  195,773,594  pounds; 
cottonseed  oil,  24,164,821  nounds;  peanut  oil,  165,482,722  pounds. 

A  duty  on  these  oils  sufficiently  nigh  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  country  in 
conaidetable  amounts  would,  without  any  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  export  such  large  quantities  of  lard  and  butter.  It  is  possible  that  with  a  rigid 
exclnaion  of  the  oils  the  total  domestic  production  of  lard  and  butter  might  find  buyers 
in  the  home  market. 

The  dairy  interests  are  proposing  that  two  different  rates  of  duty  be  applied  to 
these  oils,  a  higher  rate  for  eoible  oils  and  a  lower  rate  for  oils  ''that  are  aenatured 
wd  used  for  any  purposes  other  than  human  food."  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
Y^  plan  so  long  as  the  lower  rate  is  high  enough  to  be  really  protective.  Otherwise 
"^we  would  be  a  shifting  of  domestic  vegetable  oils,  including  the  Philippine  coconut 
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oil,  to  the  edible  uses,  and  the  foreign  oils  woold  come  in  in  pncticaliy 
quantities  to  supply  the  other  induBtrial  purposes.  The  effect  of  this  would  h«  w 
nullify  the  duty  and  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value  to  the  domestic  producer  d 
cottonseed  oil. 

In  the  present  bill  coconut  meat,  or  copra,  is  on  the  free  list.  Unlew  a  daty  m 
placed  on  copra  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  as  far  as  the  lard  and  dairy  interests  tti 
concerned  as  placing  coconut  oil  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  per  pound  on  coga 
should  be  one-naif  the  duty  on  coconut  oil. 

If,  therefore,  the  American  producer  of  dairy  and  lard  products  is  to  be  {T^^^o  & 
domestic  market  in  which  to  sell  these  products,  in  order  to  cotnpenBato  nim  ior 
having  to  buy  the  goods  which  he  consumes  in  a  protected  market,  it  will  be  ner^ 
sary  to  place  a  duty  on  these  imported  vegetable  oils  sufficiently  high  to  exduo* 
them.  The  propossd  to  place  the  duty  at  10  cents  a  pound  for  oils  used  for  food  a&£ 
at  5  cents  a  poimd  for  oils  used  for  other  industrisd  purposes  should  therefore  br 
adopted. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Mr.  Asbury,  please  give  your  address  and 
business  and  whom  you  represent,  and  what  paragraphs  yoa  desire 
to  speak  upon. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  CHAELES   W.  ASBXJET,  EEPEESBVTIV6 
AMEEICAir   PHOSPHORUS  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  AsBURT.  My  name  is  Charles  W.  Asbuty,  president  of  th* 
American  Phosphorus  Co.,  with  general  offices  m  rhiladelphia,  mnd 
a  plant  near  Harrisburg^  Pa.  I  will  talk  upon  paragraph  60,  phos- 
phorus. 

First,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Cliairman  and  gentlemen,  to  outfine  to 
you  very  briefly  the  commercial  status  of  tne  business.  Ours  is  tht- 
only  American  owned  and  operated  plant  in  the  United  Staici 
Thene  is  an  En^ish  owned  and  operated  plant  in  Niagara  Palb. 
United  States,  with  which  plant  we  compete.  Our  plant  has  been 
closed  since  November  of  last  year* 

Senator  Watson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  AsBURT.  Because  of  the  importations  of  phosphorus. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where? 

Mr.  Asbury.  From  Germany  and  France. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  other  one  closed,  of  which  you  speak  ^ 

Mr.  Asbury.  The  other  one  is  operating  on  compomiclB  of  phos- 
phorus. They  have  facilities  for  manufacturing  compounds  using 
phosphorus  as  a  basis,  but  we  make  the  phosphorus  only. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  have  they  shipped  in  ? 

Mr.  Asbury.  They  shipped  in  last  3rear  nearly  300,000  pounds. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  American  consumption? 

Mr.  Asbury.  The  American  consumption  in  peace  times  is  a  little 
over  a  million  pounds  a  year. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Asbury.  We  make  about  400,000  pounds  when  we  are  run- 
ning. 

^nator  Watson.  Your  plant  is  closed  down  i 

Mr.  Asbury.  Our  plant  is  closed  down  entirely  and  has  been 
closed  down  since  November  last. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  foreigners  are  supplying  the  demand  i 

Mr.  Asbury.  The  foreigners  are  supplying  the  demand. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in 
your  factory  and  in  Prance  or  Germanv  t 

Mr.  Asbury.  I  can  answer  that  perhaps  a  little  more  concretely. 
Senator,  in  this  way:  That  the  importations  in  the  last  quarter  of 
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ist  year  were  valued  at  17  cents  a  pound.     Our  average  cost  of 
roduction  is  38  cents  a  pound. 

Tlie  present  status  of  the  duty  is  this:  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
nd  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  asked  that  the  rate  provided 
1  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  should  be  restored.  It  was  18  cents  a 
ound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Before  you  go  onto  that,  the  production  in  1914 
1  this  country  was  1,315,000  pounds.  The  importations  in  1914  were 
05  pounds  ) 

Mr.  AsBUBT.  Yes,  sir;  in  1914,  that  is  true. 
Senator  Smoot.  In  1917  the  importations  were  4,010  pounds? 
Mr.  AsBtjRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  got  the  information  as  to  importations  ? 
Mr.  AsBtJKY.  I  have,   sir — that  is,   I  have  not  the  mtervening 
rears,  but  I  have  1919  and  1920,  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  will  see  what  it  is  here. 
Mr.  AsBUBT.  For  the  year  of  1919  there  were  54,916  pounds. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  That  is  all  in  the  year  1919.     But  when  we  come  to 
Ui20,  divided  by  quarters,  we  have  the  first  quarter  23,971;  the 
second  quarter  29,962;   the  third  quarter  202,369;  for  the  fourth 
<{uarter  35,447. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  that  aggregates  how  much  ? 
Mr.  AsBURY.  That  aggregated  over  300,000  pounds  in  1920. 
I  also  have  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  as  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  though  not  yet  published,  123,518  pounds. 
Senator  La  Follette.  For  six  months  ? 
ilr.  AsBURY.  For  six  months. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  That  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  con- 
^^umption. 

Mr.  .IsBLTtY.  Yes.  But,  Senator,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
iliat  the  consumption  of  phosphorous  now  in  this  country  is  not  as 
elated — about  a  million  pounos  or  a  little  over  every  year — for  the 
reason  that  phosphorous  was  used  during  the  high  price  of  camphor, 
"f  which  we  heard  much  this  morning,  as  a  substitute  for  the  manu- 
facture of  celluloids,  when  camphor  was  raised  to  $3.50  per  pound. 
^<»w,  that  camphor  has  gone  down  in  price,  phosphorous  is  no  longer 
thus  used;  consequently,  the  consumption  is  less. 

*Vnother  tiling,  in  the  consumption  as  figured,  a  little  more  than 
a  million  pounds  is  an  item  of  phosphorous  bronze,  into  which  phos- 
phorous enters  as  a  constituent.  The  consumption  of  phosphorous 
wnze  has  been  very  greatly  lessened  through  business  depression, 
iind  largely  through  the  crippled  condition  of  the  railways  and  their 
inability  to  purchase  phosphorous  bronze  bearings.  vSo  that  this 
W.ooo  pounds,  approximately,  to  which  I  have  referred,  Senator, 
t>  now  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  production  than  would 
appear  from  that  normal  proouction  or  consumption  in  the  country. 

Continuing  on  the  tariff  schedule,  for  a  moment,  if  I  may 

.  Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  When  was  that  plant  estab- 
lished for  production  ? 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  About  17  years  ago — we  have  been  about  17  years  in 
business. 
^nator  La.  Follette.  What  was  your  selling  price  in  1913  ? 

wna^a— PTi9 — 8 
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Mr.  AsBUBY.  In  1913  the  lowest  selling  price  we  had  was  about  'Si 
cents  a  pound.     But  our  costs,  of  course,  nave  since  gone  up. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  considered  this  subji  ^ 
after  the  presentation  of  its  status,  they  agreed  upon  a  duty  of  15 
cents  per  pound.  When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  tnrougli| 
a  misconception  of  a  committee  amendment,  it  was  reduced  to  10.  I 
am  now  asking,  concretely,  that  the  duty  be  made  not  less  than  13 
cents  a  pound  upon  the  schedule  of  figures  which  I  have  briefly  pre- 
sented to  the  Senators  to-day. 

The  other  phase  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  refer  to  that. 
is  that  phosphorous  is  a  veiy  important  war  material.  It  was  used 
in  the  war  for  many  important  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  make  phosphorous  at  20  cents  a  pound ' 

Mr.  AsBURY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  Mr.  Becker  testified  to. 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Mr.  Becker? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  May  I  ask  who  he  represented  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  W  .  A.  Becker  represented  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  He  does  not  make  phosphorous,  does  he? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  indirectly  they  do. 

Senator  McLean.  The  gentleman  who  testified  for  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  said  they  did  make  a  httle. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  they  make  it  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  Our  average  cost  now — ^when  I  say  *^ average  cost,  ' 
I  want  to  explain  that.  There  are  three  kinds — sesqui  sulphide  phos- 
phorous is  used  in  compounds  for  matches;  and  vellow  or  white  phos- 
phorous, which  is  the  same  thine — sometimes  called  yellow  and  some' 
times  called  white — and  amorpnous  phosphorous,  wnich  is  red  phos- 

{)horous.  Yellow  phosphorous  costs  less  because  that  is  the  bas«» 
rom  which  the  others  are  made. 

Senator  La  Follette.  YThat  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  AsBTJEY.  The  yellow  Mnd  costs  now  about  31  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  make  it? 

Mr.  AsBURY.  To  make  it. 

Senator  Watson.  What  did  the  other  kinds  cost? 

Mr.  AsBUEY.  They  cost  about  40  and  the  sesqui  sulphide  about  35. 

As  to  the  vitalness  of  this  industry  to  the  lO'ation,  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  signed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Amos 
Fries,  in  which  he  gives  the  data  in  a  very  few  words  and  his  own 
opinion  about  it.     He  says: 

1.  A  review  of  the  field  of  manufacturenB  of  phosphorus  in  the  United  States  shows 
that  there  is  but  one  American-owned  company  within  continental  limits.  This 
plant  is  now  closed. 

2.  A  review  of  the  demands  for  phosphorus  in  the  commercial  trade  shows  the 
average  annual  consumption  in  peace  time  in  the  United  States  to  be  about 
1,000  tons. 

I  think  I  have  explained  that  difference  in  the  fall  of  its  uses. 

3.  The  annual  demands  within  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  is  very  small. 

4.  The  estimated  requirements  for  the  United  States  Army  in  a  war  such  as  the 
last  war  is  500  tons  per  month. 
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\>.  Phosphorufl,  aloi^  with  magnesimn  nitrate  platinum,  etc.,  is  considered  a 
«t  eflsential  commodity  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war  and  our  country  should 
ike  some  pityyiBions  to  protect  the  American  industry  and  make  the  countary  inde- 
ndent  of  foreign  marl^. 

You  will  therefore  see,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Fries 
lat  he  considers  it  a  most  essential  thmg  for  war.  There  being  but 
le  industry  in  the  United  States  American-owned  and  Amencan- 
>erated,  we  ask  that  our  position  be  considered  from  your  angle  of 
lew  as  w^ell  as  from  the  commercial  status  which  I  have  briefly 
escribed- 

Senator  Watson.  Do  our  imports  of  phosphorus  come  more  from 
ranee  or  from  Germany  ? 

X£r.  AsBUKY.  More  from  France. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  wages  are  paid  there  a'i 
ompared  with  your  wages  here  ? 

Mr.  AsBtJBY.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Senator  Watson.  You  know  what  you  pay. 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  what  we  pay  when  we  are  operating; 
ire  are  dead  now. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  operate,  what  do  you  pay  % 

Mr.  AsBUKY.  When  we  operate,  we  pay,  depending  upon  the  kind 
>f  labor  we  have — ^we  have  running  from  the  common  labor,  of  course, 
ranging  now  about  40  cents  an  hour,  up  to  skilled  men,  who  get 
57.000  a  year  in  our  plant. 

Senator  Watson.  And  do  you  know  what  similar  labor  receives 
m  France  ? 

Mr.  AsBUBY.  I  know  in  a  general  way 

Senator  Watson  (interposmg).  In  a  phosphorus  plant,  I  say- 

Mr.  AsBUKY.  I  could  not  answer  demiitely  what  the  wages  are  in 
a  phosphorus  plant;  I  have  no  rei)ort  on  that,  sir. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Ash. 

STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  ASH,  BEPBESElTTIirO  TXTBPEK- 
TDTE  AVD  BOSIV  PBODTJCEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  ITEW 
ORLEANS,  MTJHSET  BUILDIVO,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ash.  My  name  is  Robert  Ash;  I  represent  the  Turpentine  and 
Rosin  Producers'  Association  of  New  Orleans,  and  I  am  interested  in* 
paragraph  48,  camphor. 

I  would  like,  if  1  may,  to  get  permission  to  file  a  brief  and  say  a 
few  words  in  rc^gard  to  the  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers'  Associa- 
tion's interests  in  camphor. 

The  interest  of  the  association  is  as  a  producer  of  the  raw  material 
that  enters  into  the  production  of  synthetic  camphor — turpentine,, 
about  which  you  heanl  this  morning;  and  the  association  wants  to  go 
on  record  as  indorsing  the  proposition  made  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Queeny,  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  which  we  think  is  mani- 
festly fair  both  to  the  manufacturers  of  synthetic  camphor  in  the 
I  nited  States  and  to  the  consumers  of  that  product. 

As  you  remember,  the  proposition  was  that  the  rate  of  duty  as 
<^&med  in  the  Fordney  bill  be  retained  in  the  bill,  but  with  a  proviso 
that  in  the  event  the  production  of  synthetic  camphor  in  the  United 
states  reaches  a  minimum  of  2,000,000  pounds  a  year,  that  a  duty 
w  25  per  cent  apply.    We  think  that  will  overcome  the  only  objec- 
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tion  made  in  the  House  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  sjmthetic 
camphor.  When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  it  carried  a  pnt- 
vision  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  camphor,  natural  and  svnthetir. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunitt^^ 
agreed  to  an  amendment  in  which  they  saia  that  there  was  no  known 
edge  of  a  large  production  of  synthetic  camphor  in  the  United  Stat^*^, 
and,  as  a  protection  to  the  consumers,  they  moved  that  the  bill  \^ 
amended  to  read  6  cents  a  pound  for  refinea  and  synthetic  camphor* 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  synthetic  camphor  produced  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  At  present  there  is  not.  j 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association  you  represent ! 

Mr.  Ash.  I  represent  the  Turpentine  &  Rosin  Producers*  Associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  turpentine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  •»! 
synthetic  camphor  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  expect  to  sell  the  product  of  your  tur- 
pentine plant  to  that  chemical  works  in  St.  Louis,  as  stated  by  th^ 
man  who  represented  that  company  and  who  wants  the  tariff  put  on 
its  camphor  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  now  there  is  no  synthetic  camphor  produrt»«i 
in  America  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  your  position  that  you  are  asking  that  \o\. 
onlv  have  a  tariff  when  you  are  able  to  produce  a  certain  amount  *nn* 
rathei*  unique  in  the  fact  that  if  you  can  demonstrate  that  you  car. 
produce  2,000,000  pounds,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  a  year,  without  an} 
protection,  that  then  you  should  have  protection  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  No.  The  consumers  of  tne  product  take  the  posit  i<»i< 
that  it  was  unfair  that  they  should  have  to  agree  to  a  tariff  on  a 
product  that  they  consume  when  there  was  no  appreciable  amount  <'f 
the  product  being  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  To  overc4»nif 
that  objection  certain  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  manufa<- 
ture  of  this  commodity  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to  comploti- 
their  investment,  to  spend  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dcShir^ 
in  completing  their  investment  in  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic camphor,  taking  their  chance,  with  the  understanding  thai 
after  they  nave  reached  a  quantity  production  that  they  can,  with 
a  tariff  protection  meet  the  competition  of  the  Japanese,  who  havr 
an  almost  coniplete  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  natural  camphor. 

Senator  McCumber.  Wiiat  you  mean  to  say,  then,  is  that  thost 
companies  would  start  in  and  produce  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  At  a  loss,  yes. 

vSenator  McCumber.  Until  they  had  got  an  output  of  2.000, (»<»o 
pounds  to  demonstrate  that  it  could  be  produced  i 

Mi\  Ash.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  they  could  demonstrate  it,  tlu»> 
would  then  want  protection  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes;  to  overcome  Senator  Walsh's  objection  that 
there  is  none  manufactured  in  the  I'^nited  States  at  the  pn»<eiit 
time. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  files  which  I  am  going  t«» 
produce  later  from  all  the  celluloid  manufacturers  in  the  countr>' 
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>n<i  from  three  refiners  of  camphor,  in  which  they  unanimously 
jrroe  that  the  present  provisions  in  the  bill  are  satisfactory  if 
hey  could  buy  camphor  cheaper  by  having  it  produced  in  America, 
ven  by  an  increase  m  tariff,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that,  as  sound, 
vn>ible  men,  they  would  be  protesting  against  any  further  increase. 
Mr.  Ash.  For  myself  I  can  not  understand  the  position  they 
ake.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
iddition  of  2,000,000  pounds  of  camphor  to  the  world^s  available 
*U[)ply,  or  to  America  s  available  supply,  when  the  American  con- 
sumption is  between  4,000,000  ana  5,000,000  pounds,  I  should 
thmk  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to  secure  that  additional  produc- 
tion. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  they  were  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  held  up  by  this  concern  that  is  contemplating  build- 
ini]^  a  camphor  manufacturing  plant  and  being  protected  oy  this 
2*)  per  cent  tariff.     I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Ash.  According  to  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
rummittee  by  Mr.  Clark,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Cellu- 
loid Co.  of  America,  they  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese 
(jovemment  monopoly — i  believe  those  were  his  very  words — and 
I  can  not  see  where  they  would  be  any  worse  oflF  by  having  an  Ameri- 
can concern  to  add  50  per  cent  to  the  amoimt  of  the  commodity 
available. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  produced  first  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Ash.  That  is  just  it;  they  are  willing  to  produce  it  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  they  should  let  us  see  what  they  can  do, 
and  then  come  and  see  us. 

Mr.  Ash.  We  know  that  there  is  no  tariff  bill  written  except  when 
there  is  a  change  in  administration. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  expect  it  would  also  help  you  to  get  funds  to 
get  tariff  protection. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  What  do  they  have  to  pay  the  Japanese 
now  I 

Senator  Walsh*  From  60  cents  to  S3  per  poimd  varying  with 
the  date  of  purchase.  It  is  now  60  cents  and  it  has  been  as  high  as 
13  per  pound. 

Mr.  Ash.  According  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
their  tariff  summary,  tne  Japanese  Government  controls  this  camphor 
monopoly,  The  monopoly  gets  for  its  product  what  the  traflSc  will 
Ji^ar.  I  am  quoting  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission — the 
monopoly  gets  whatever  the  celluloid  industry  will  bear. '  Recently 
the  price  has  varied  all  the  way  from  about  60  cents  to  $3.50.  At 
the  present  time  the  price  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  65 
rents  a  pound,  but  that  is  lai^ely  due  to  the  financial  condition  in 
♦^apan.  The  price  right  after  the  armistice  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3.50  a  pound.  The  silk  industry  smashed  in  Japan,  and  they  had 
to  get  money,  and  the  price  dropped  perpendicularly.  The  consumers 
are  at  the  mercy  oi  the  Japanese  monopoly  for  the  ^pply  of* 
natural  camphor.  But  the  price  is  65  cents  here  now,  Senator  Smoot, 
and  business  is  pretty  dull;  as  soon  as  it  picks  up,  if  the  Japanese 
monopoly  keeps  up  its  old  tactics,  the  prices  will  rise. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  always  had  this  monopoly? 

Mr.  Ash.  Yes:  * 

Senator  Smoot.  Ever  since  camphor  has  been  used. 
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Mr.  Ash.  The  Japs  have  had  this  monopoly  ever  since  1899,  wh« 
they  acquired  Formosa. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  Mr.  Du  Pont  invested  a  good  manr 
millions  in  a  plant  and  failed  to  produce  synthetic  camohor,  a  witness 
this  morning  said  they  did  not  have  a  correct  formula.  Have  y«^ 
any  assurance  that  the  St.  Louis  firm  has  a  correct  formula  ? 

Mr.  Ash.  If  they  have  not,  no  one  is  hurt.  If  they  can  not  pr-- 
duce,  they  do  not  ask  protection. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  ought  not  to  make  tariffs  upon  contingencitf 
which  no  one  can  foresee. 

Mr.  Ash.  They  are  spending  their  money;  they  are  so  convinced 
they  can  produce  camphor  that  they  are  risking  their  capital.  They 
think  they  can  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  the  same  formula  for  making  camphi^r 
that  Germany  has,  and  Germany  has  made  it  for  years,  and  thej 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  can  make  it,  and  that  is  whj 
tlu*y  are  putting  their  money  in.  They  are  willing  to  put  a  millioi; 
<iollars  more  in. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  they  get  a  protective  tariff,  possibly  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ash.  There  are  several  reasons  why  my  association  thinb 
their  position  is  fair:  First  of  aU,  they  can  not  see  where  it  will  work 
any  hardship.  The  only  question  is  the  American  supply  is  not 
available.  We  do  not  want  protection  until  it  is,  and  these  men  will 
go  ahead  and  risk  their  capital,  and  if  they  can  demonstrate  an<j 
overcome  this  doubt  that  exists  apparently  on  the  part  of  som^ 
people,  then  they  want  protection,  out  they  will  take  their  chancft^ 
until  they  can  demonstrate  that  they  can  deliver.  As  I  say,  we  cob- 
sume  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds  on  the  commoditj 
in  the  country,  and  you  add  2,00io,00io  pounds  to  the  available  supply 
and  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  nave  such  a  bad  effect  on  the 
consumer  of  the  product  if  mere  is  anything  in  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  record,  I  want  to  read  a  precedent  for  thi* 
kind  of  legislation,  and  I  also  will  tell  the  Senators  if  they  will  refer 
to  the  PajTie-Aldrich  bill  thev  will  find  a  law  similar  to  this.  ThL< 
refers  to  tin  ore  and  is  founS  in  paragraph  631  of  the  Underwood 
tariff  bill,  and  reads  as  follows  [reading: 

G31.  Tin  ore,  casdterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  tin  in  bare,  blocks,  pigs,  or  jgrmin  <* 
granulated,  and  scrap  tin:  Provided,  That  there  shall  be  impooed  and  paid  upnc 
<  assiterite,  or  black  oxide  of  tin.  and  upon  bar.  block,  pig  tin  and  grain  or  gimnolated. 
a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satinaction  of  the  Pkeft- 
dent  of  the  Unitea  States  that  the  mines  of  the  United  States  are  producing  1,500  ton* 
of  cassiterite  and  bar,  block,  and  pig  tin  per  year.  The  President  shall  nukke  ksovi; 
this  fact  by  proclamation,  and  thereafter  said' duties  shall  go  into  effect. 

That  is  the  same  principle  as  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill* 
Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Sherburne. 

STATEXEVT  OF   XB.  JOSEPH    M.   SHEBBirBVS,   PKB8IDBIT 

LIBDSAT  UOHT  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL 

Sir.  Sherbubne.  My  name  is  Joseph  M.  Sherburne,  and  I  am  presi- 
<ient  of  the  Londsay  Lieht  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl.,  manufacturers  of  incan- 
descent gas  mantles  ana  rare  earth  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture 
descent  gas  mantles,  and  I  appear  before  you  with  8pe«*ific 
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reference  to  the  pending  tariff  bill,  schedule  1,  paragraph  84,  reading 
is  follows: 

Thorium  nitrate,  thorium  oxide,  and  other  salts  of  thorium  not  especially  provided 
k»r;  cerium  nitrate,  cerium  fluoride,  and  other  salts  of  cerium  not  especially  provided 
ivr;  and  gas-ouuitle  scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  am  also  representing  the  interests  of  the  following  manufacturers 
itf  thorium  nitrate  and  incandescent  gas  mantles,  which  represent 
t)ver  80  Der  cent  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States:  Block  Gas 
Nlantle  Uo.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  J.  C.  Jennings,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Erie  Gras  Mantle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Aurora  Mantle  & 
Lamp  Co.,  Aurora,  111.;  General  Gas  Mantle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
Lindsay  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Buckeye  Gas  Mantle  Manufacturing 
Co.,  ColunxDus,  Ohio;  Alter  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee  Gas 
Mantle  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Hickory  Gas  Mantle  Manufacturing 
Cb.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Simshine  Mantle  Co.,  Chanute,  Kans. ;  Welsbach 
Co..  Gloucester,  N.  J.;  Coleman  Lamp  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  proposed  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  based  upon 
American  valuation,  recommended  in  section  402,  does  not  permit 
the  American  producer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
product  sold  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

The  present  market  price  of  imported  Thorium  in  the  United  States 
is  $6  per  kilo,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  which  eauals  $2.73  per 

found.  On  page  19  of  ''Tariff  Information  Service,  issued  by  the 
Jnited  States  Tariff  Commission,  it  is  shown  that  the  import  value 
of  throium  nitrate  as  declared  fot  dutiable  purposes,  including  1 
per  cent  cerium  nitrate  free,  ranged  in  price  from  SI. 89  per  pound  to 
12.28  per  pound  from  1909  to  1914. 

These  were  prewar  prices,  supposed  to  be  the  value  of  the  material 
at  the  point  of  shipment  in  wnolesale  quantities  in  the  country  of 
origin.  These  prices  bore  a  duty  whioh  i^ould  average  about  50 
cents  per  pound,  bringing  the  average  price,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
handlmg,  such  as  conimissionS)  freignts,  etc.,  to  about  $2.50  per 
poond  rased  on  normal  exchange.  The  present  price  of  $2.73  per 
pound  for  imported  thorium  in  United  States  covers  the  payment 
of  duty,  25  per  cent  transportation  costs,  insurance,  commissions, 
stonijge,  etc. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  when  the  last  revision  of  the  present 
tariff  downward  became  effective,  reducing  the  duty  from  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
foreign  manufacturers  raised  their  selling  price  to  the  American 
consumer  from  S2.85  per  pound  under  a  tanff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valor- 
em to  $3.30  per  poimd  under  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  increased  tne  selling  price  to  the  American  consumer  16  per 
cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  did  not  hurt  you  in  the  manufacture  of  it  t 
Mr.  Shkbbobne.  We  were  not  th«i  manufacturing,  Senator. 
The  present  market  price  of  therium  nitrate  made  in  the  United 
States  18  $3.75  per  pounds  which  equals  $8.25  per  kilo,  and  which 
price  represents  a  profit  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  about 
^  per  cent  on  the  selling  price.    This  American  price  of  $3.75  per 
pound  represents  a  decrease  in  selling  price  over  the  last  five  years  of 
^^es  53  per  cent  and  represents  an  increase  over  the  importer's 
idling  pnce  of  1914,  whidi  was  then  $3.80  per  pound,  of  less  than  14 
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per  cent,  showing  that  the  American  manufacturers,  even  when  t::- 
opportunity  presented  itself  and  long  before  tariff  became  a  mattt-: 
for  consideration,  voluntarily  lowered  their  prices  as  their  cost- 
decreased. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  exporting  any  of  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  We  are  not  now.  Our  exports  fell  off  la5 
February.  Those  are  the  last  we  sent  over,  and  was  to  fulfill  cor- 
tracts  made  during  the  war.  I  wish  we  had  not  sent  it  over  la? 
February,  because  it  has  not  been  taken. 

Senator  Smoot.  What   is    the    difference    between    thorium    an 
cerium  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  The  words  thorium  and  cerium  are  analogous 
they  come  from  the  same  source,  monasite  sand,  and  it  requires  m>' 
exceeding  1  per  cent  of  cerium  with  thorium  to  produce  an  incan- 
descent gas  mantle. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  enough  of  that  produced  in  the  Unites 
States  to  supply  the  demand  for  thorium  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  There  is;  the  ability  to  produce  thorium  in  tht 
United  States  is  equally  three  times  the  consumption  of  thorium  ir 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  it  found  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Thorium  comes  in  the  form  of  monasite  sand,  an: 
it  is  found  in  Brazil,  India,  and  the  Carolinas. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  found  in  the  United  States } 

Mr.  Sherburne.  In  the  Carolinas. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  am  asking;  that  is,  whether  or  not 
the  home  demand  is  met  by  the  home  supjMy  of  the  monasite  sand  I 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes;  you  could  do  that,  but  the  cost  of  operating 
the  American  monasite  sand,  which  contains  an  oxide  content  of  4  or 
5  per  cent 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Then,  you  import  the  monasite  sand 
and  exDort  the  thorium  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  sir.  [Continuing.]  Would  penalize  the  cost 
by  the  lower  oxide  content,  and  so  it  would  increase  the  cost  to  the 
.^nerican  manufacturer,  because  of  the  low  oxide  content  of  the 
American  monasite  sand. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  production  of  American  monasite 
sand  that  we  know  of? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  make  no  use  of  that  produced  in 
Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No;  it  can  not  be  used,  comparatively,  and 
compete. 

Tne  American  manufacturers  have  facilities  in  plant  equipment 
and  capital  to  produce  much  larger  ouantities  of  thorium  than  b 
required  for  domestic  consumption.  The  American  manufacturer 
have  always  been  highly  competitive,  even  though  the  sale  of  thoriun] 
is  restricted  because  of  its  limited  use,  confined  principally  to  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  gas  mantles. 

The  American  manufacturers  recommend  an  ad  valorem  dutv  o{ 
50  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  because  it  is  felt  that  reffardlos^ 
of  whatever  duty  is  placed  that  the  lower  cost  of  foreign  proauction 
will  enable  such  foreign  producers  to  bring^  the  finished  product  into 
^^  '^^  market.    All  that  the  American  thorimn  manufacturers  desire  i:* 
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I  chance  to  be  able  to  meet  such  competition  at  a  nominal  profit. 
Jtherwise,  this  industry  can  not  continue  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  been  informed  from  several  sources  abroad 
hat  the  German  manufacturers  have  large  quantities  of  thorium 
:>xide  which  was  accumulated  during  the  war,  and  which  they  carry 
on  their  books  at  no  value  and  which  they  are  prepared  to  slup  into 
this  country  to  regain  the  markets  which  they  temporarily  lost  during 
the  war. 

It  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  did  not 
have  to  make  a  price  of  $2.73  per  pound  to  obtain  American  business 
when  the  American  price  was  and  has  been  $3.75  per  pound,  when  a 
slight  concession  in  price  would  have  accomplished  the  same  result. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  foreign  price  oi  $2.73  represents  either 
abnormally  low  production  costs  or  that  the  stocks  of  thorium  oxide 
accumulated  during  the  was  are  being  disposed  of  profitably,  or  that 
the  material  being  shipped  into  this  country  is  being  dumped  in  to 
discredit  the  American  thorium  manufacturers  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  American  production,  or  all  three. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  foreign  producers  have  determined  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  this  market,  which  they  can  very  easily  do 
unless  the  relief  we  pray  for  as  an  industry  is  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  thorium  sand  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph  No.  84. 
Senator  McLean.  That  is  free. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Monasite  sand  was  recommended  free  in  the  last 
House  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Monasite  sand  in  the  Pajme-Aldrich  bill  was  4 
cents  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  now  you  have  free  sand  instead  of  4  cents  a 
pound  sand.     Does  not  that  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  It  makes  a  difference  of  15  cents  a  pound  in  pro- 
duction costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.    And  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  what 
you  had  on  the  gas  mantles  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  ? 
Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  had  a  4  cents  a  pound  duty  on  the 
inonasite  sand  1 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes.    We  afterwards  had  a  25  per  cent  duty  on 
monasite  sand.    The  present  dutv  is  25  cents  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  under  the  act  of  1913,  25  per  cent  i 
Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  seems  to  me  that  free  sand  and  25  per  cent, 
which  is  ^ven  to  you  in  the  House,  is  equal  to  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Ml,  and  if  you  adopt  the  American  valuation,  of  course,  you  will 
kave  more  protection  than  you  did  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  The  difference  of  $2.73  per  pound,  which  is  the 
present  import  price,  duty  paid;  the  American  price  is  $3.75,  and 
there  is  a  cfifference  of  a  dollar  a  pound  spread. 

As  I  told  you,  that  represents  a  cost  to  the  Ammcan  thorium 
ittanufacturer  of  about  $3  a  pound.  The  present  price  of  $2.73  is, 
therefore,  below  cost. 

If  jon  leave  the  25  per  cent  where  it  is  and  take  the  American 
valuation,  you  will  increase  it  46 — ^from  96  to  60  cents  a  pound, 
where  it  now  stands. 
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Sonator  Smoot.  If  you  want  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  S3,  th.. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  understand,  but  it  is  50  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  50  cents  on  $3. 

Mr  Sherburne.  No;  but  the  duty  has  a  value  of  about  50  cent 
a  pound  valuation  as  declared  by  the  foreign  producer. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  so,  but  we  are  taking  into  consideratio: 
the  American  valuation  in  this. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Very  true;  but  if  you  take  25  per  cent  of  ti  - 
American  valuation,  that  would  be  one-fourth — 96  cents  a  pouno 
That  is  what  it  would  cost  under  the  present  conditions.  If  y«  • 
take  the  imported  thorimn  at  $2.73  a  pound,  duty  paid,  which  ref^ 
resents  a  declared  value,  as  shown  by  our  Government  records,  r 
about  $2  a  pound  in  normal  times  and  up  to  96,  you  have  S2.96.  1' 
we  want  to  make  any  money,  we  can  not  meet  that  competition. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission — my  notice  t. 
Appear  only  said  paragraph  84 — and  I  find  they  have  calendared  it 
^{^^  as  incandescent  gas  mantles,  and  I  would  like  permission  to  fil- 
A  brief  on  that,  if  I  may. 

Sonator  McCumber.  Without  objection,  that  mav  be  done. 

Mr,  Villamin  desires  to  testify  and  get  down  to  tne  station  in  tim- 
lo  W^  ft  ^  o'clock  train,  and  we  will  ask  the  Senators  to  give  him 
unie  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible. 

STATEHEITT  OF  HB.  VIlTGEirTE  VILLAMIir,  BEPBESSVTIVe 

SAVTA  ANVA  OIL  MILLS,  HAHILA,  P.  I. 

Mr.  Villamin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  am  a  Filipino  citizen. 
)  am  engaged  in  the  coconut-oil  business  in  New  York  City.  Our 
mills  are  located  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

1  wish  to  make  some  observations  on  schedule  1,  paragraph  50,  of 
tho  tariff  law — coconut  oil. 

According  to  this  bill  the  oil  from  foreign  countries  has  to  be 
uuported  at  2  cents  a  pound.  The  Philippines  will  come  in  here  free. 
Apparently  this  will  oe  advantageous  to  the  PhiUppine  interests, 
ixvoause  it  will  shut  off  importations  from  foreign  countries.  But 
this  method  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  I  am  going  to  prove 

to  vou. 

t  wish  to  cite  that  in  1919  75  per  cent  of  the  coconut  oil  consume<l 
in  the  United  States  came  from  the  Phihppine  Islands  and  25  per 
oont  from  foreign  sources.  At  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  the 
25  per  cent  coming  from  foreign  sources  would  have  to  come  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a  direct  advantage  to 
that  countrv.  The  bill  as  it  stands  now  admits  copra  free.  That 
will  mean  that  the  25  per  cent  that  the  Philippine  Islands  can  not 
furnish  will  have  to  come  from  the  mill  crushers  of  the  United  States. 

My  big  point  is  this,  however:  We  take  the  position  that  what  is 
injurious  to  America  will  be  iniurious  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  tariff  bill  as  it  stands  will  Umit  the  export  of  coconut  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries.  Italy  has 
already  retaliated  against  the  United  States.  She  has  doubled  the 
tariff  on  cottonseed  oil  in  this  country;  France  has  trebled  its  tariff 
on  cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  States.    That  will  mean  that  this 
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rottonseed  oil  will  be  turned  onto  the  United  States  market,  and  the 
prices  will  have  to  go  down.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  upward  or  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  cottonseed  oil  is  reflected  in  the  coconut  oil. 
That  will,  of  course,  prove  a  calamity  to  the  prices  of  coconut  oils. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  coconut  oil  on  the  free  list,  then,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Oh,  yes.  It  will  also  hmit  the  demand  for  coconut 
•  nl  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  losing,  however,  25  per  cent, 
wliich  in  all  probability  we  will  get — which  is  a  question — we  would 
u^ie  more. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  while  I  am  here 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  How  can  you  make  out  that  if 
you  put  a  tariff  of  2  cente  on  coconut  oil  as  against  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  worid,  and  yet  it  comes  in  here  free  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  that  it  can  injure  the  production  of  coconut  oil  in  the 
PhiUppine  Islands? 

Mr.  viLLAMiN.  This  is  my  point:  If  the  tariff  is  imposed  that  will 
uffect  adversely  the  export  of  coconut  oil  from  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  limit  the  demand  for  Philippine  coconut  oil. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  can  anybody  be  certain  that  thej 
will  lower  those  tariff  duties  in  France  and  Italy  even  if  we  take  this 
action  which  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  VnxAMiN.  The  Italian  Government  has  already  doubled  its 
tariff  on  cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  may  have  doubled  even  though  we 
tVul  do  as  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  That  will  mean  that  the  cottonseed  oil  will  be  turned 
<m  the  Ammcan  market  and  left  to  remain  in  America,  and  the  use 
of  cottonseed  oil  and  coconut  oil  is  interchangeable. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  cottonseed  oil  will  be  substituted  for  coco- 
nut oil,  and  therefore  the  coconut  oil  business  will  be  had  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  ? 
Mr.  ViLLAMiN.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Suppose  they  keep  those  duties  on  in  France  and 
Italy;  then  they  will  nave  the  advantage? 

Mr.  ViujLMTN.  If  they  do,  then  what  will  come  about  Ls  what  you 
will  suffer  here.  It  will  limit  the  advantage  to  Philippine  coconutoil. 
Just  as  earnestly  do  we  believe  that  what  is  injunous  to  America 
will  be  injurious  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  So,  sincerely,  do  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  statement  tnat  what  is  injurious  to  the  Philippines 
will  be  injurious  not  only  to  America  and  its  colonies  but  to  its  prestige. 
1-Ast  Mondav,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  issued 
an  order  prolubitmg  the  transportation  of  coconut  oil  m  bulk.  You 
will  remember  that  last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
^  law  known  as  the  merchant  marme  law  of  1920.  According  to 
that  law^  by  presidential  proclamation,  in  1922  all  the  exports  from 
the  Pbihppine  Islands  wul  have  to  be  carried  m  American  ships. 
Now,  if  tne  lapping  Board  Ls  not  goiiQ;  to  carry  coconut  oil  in  bulk, 
where  in  the  name  of  Heaven  can  we  export  oiir  coconut  oil  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  vou  call  the  Snipping  Board's  attention  to 
that? 
Mr.  YiLLAKiN.  No;  not  yet.     But  there  is  an  anomoly  ri^ht  there. 
Senator  Suthebulnd.  A  great  part  of  it  is  shipped  in  bu&  ? 
Mr.  VnxAMiN.  Yes. 
^Senator  vSuthcbland.  What  percentage  ? 
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Mr.  VnjAitfix.  One  hundred  per  cent  is  shipped  in  bulk. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  reason  for  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Vn^LAMix.  Certain  importers  have  filea  claims  asrainst  ihr 
Shipping  Board  on  account  of  defective  handling,  and  Instead  uf 
correcting  the  defects  in  the  handling,  they  issued  this  summai-y  onler. 

Xow,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  mav  be  exported  in  barrels  and  dnims.  We  can  do  that,  but 
that  will  effectuate  automatically  the  increase  uf  the  price  of  coconut 
oil.  It  will  at  least  increase  the  price  of  coconut  oil  by  1  cent,  and 
there  will  be  a  necessity'  of  discussing  the  pro  or  con  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tariff  on  the  coconut  oil,  because  tnat  will  raise  automaticalJv 
the  price  of  oil  to  the  consumers,  which  will  be  prejudicial  to  American 
interests. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  represent  a  Philippine  company  ? 

3^Ir.  VlLLAMlX.    YCi. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMix.  The  Santa  Ana  Oil  Mills — T  rtrpresent  several  firm.^. 
and  I  am  going  to  file  a  brief,  and  this  will  give  all  the  names  of  tho 
mills  I  represent. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  mills  are  located  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAmx.  They  are  located  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

Senator  Watson.  And  do  they  ship  alone  to  the  United  States  ( 

Mr.  YiLLAMiN.  And  to  Ehirope. 

Senator  Watson.  They  ship  to  the  United  Stat^  and  to  Europe ' 

Mr.  ViLUMiK.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  ship  more  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Europe} 

Mr.  VoxDON.  We  ship  about  90  per  cent  of  our  oil  to  the  United 
States. 

Senator  McLkan.  How  much  dry  copra  do  you  export } 

Mr.  VnJLixiN.  In  1919  the  Philippines  exported  8,000,000  peso:? 
worth  of  copra.  In  the  same  year  the  Philippines  imported,  curi- 
ously enougn,  5,000,000  pesos*  'worth  of  copra  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

Senator  McLaan.  Where? 

Mr.  ViLLmiN.    From  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  from  Java. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  notice  from  reports  of  the  tariff  conmiisaion  that 
there  are  now  30,000,000  coconut  palms  bearing  coconut  fruit,  and 
that  they  will  export  shortly  60,000.000  to  America,  is  that  a  fact  t 

Mr.  ViLLniix.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  will  be  a  very  great  increase  in  production 
shortly  ? 

Mr.'ViLLniix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Almost  double  i 

Mr.  ViLUMiN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  your  Philippine  factories  over  there  owned 
by  Americans  or  by  Filipinos  t 
'Mr.  ViLLniix.  American >.  Filipinos,  and  Chine-ie. 

Senator  Watson.  Owneil  by  all  three  nationalities  t 

Mr.  ViLLDHN.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  do  the  Chinese  own  f 

Mr.  ViLLiMiN.  I  can  not  iAl  that. 
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Senator  Walsh.  They  have  very  large  business  interests  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  V  iLUMix.    The  British  have  the  biggest  interests  of  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  talking  about  fliese  particular  mills  you 
reoresent. 

\£r.  ViLLiMix.    Filipino  and  Chinese. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  no  American  capital  ? 

Mr.  ViLLiMiN.    Some  American  capital,  of  course. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions  which  the  gentlemen  desire  to  ask, 
I  will  conclude  my  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Villimin. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  next  witness  will  be  Francis  M.  Turner. 

STATEHEVT  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  M.  TTTBNER,  BEPBESEVTINO 
THE  AXEBICAir  NTTT  &  SEED  OIL  COBPOBATIOV. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  address  the  conunittee  in  reference  to  paragraph 
50  on  the  subject  of  coconut  oil,  crude  and  refined. 

Previous  to  the  great  war  there  was  little  or  no  coconut  oil  crushed 
from  copra  in  the  United  States.  Exigencies  of  the  war  demanded 
that  coconut  oil  be  pressed  here,  and  consequently  some  cottonseed 
crushers,  attracted  by  the  high  price  of  coconut  oil,  began  with  their 
cottonseed-oil  machinerv  to  produce  coconut  oil. 

The  American  Nut  &  Seed  Oil  Corporation  formed  and  built  in 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  modern  coconut-oil  mill  with  American 
capital,  American  machinery  and  American  labor,  and  the  qualities 
of  oil  produced  there  are  superior  to  any  oils  imported. 
Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  of  coconut  oil  alone  ? 
Mr.  Turner.  Coconut  oil  alone. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  misstatements  made  before  the  com- 
mittee. Whether  they  were  made  in  ignorance  or  for  some  purpose, 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  furnish  the  committee  with  reliable 
information. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  2  cent  duty  ? 
ilr.  Turner.  Yes.  We  are  in  favor  of  allowing  things  to  remain 
as  they  are.  We  also  do  not  object  to  having  the  Philippine  oils 
come  in  free. 

Statements  have  been  made  before  this  committee  which  are  mis- 
leading. A  manufacturer  of  laundry  soap  has  stated  that  if  the 
tariff  that  is  now  proposed  be  enacted  on  what  our  soap-maker  friends 
tenn  ''oriental  oils,"  an  extremely  vague  and  ambiguous  expression, 
the  consumer,  the  American  housewiie,  if  you  please,  would  pay  1 
cent  to  2  cents  more  per  cake. 

This  is  emphatically  not  so,  as  the  manufacturer  of  laundry  soaps 
never  under  any  circiunstances  uses  a  great  deal  of  coconut  oil  that 
is  dutiable.  He  uses  Manila  or  Philippine  coconut  oil,  and  though 
the  proportion  in  the  soap  varies  with  each  manufacturer,  it  is  very 
small,  tne  chief  ingredients  being  rosin,  tallow  (horse,  beef,  mutton), 
cottonseed  oil,  ana  last  and  least  coconut  oil. 

He  pays  no  duty  on  the  Philippine  oil.  This  is  a  fact  and  easily 
proven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  of  high-priced  toilet 
scans,  liquid  soaps,  etc.,  uses  a  higher  grade  of  oil,  termed  in  the  trade 
Cocnin  or  Ceylon,  imported  from  those  countries. 
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The  profits  on  this  class  of  soaps  are  tremendous.  They  an- 
luxuries;  and  the  imposition  of  such  an  infinitesemal  tax  as  is  pro- 
posed in  H.  R.  7456  would  make  such  a  minute  increase  in  his  co^• 
that  he  could  not  and  would  not  saddle  it  upon  the  consumer. 

Our  interest  in  the  crushing  of  coconut  oil  has  been  instniBxent&. 
in  the  sale  of  American  machmery  and  other  accessories  produced  u. 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  the  means  of  employing  Americai! 
labor,  and  if  the  amount  of  protection  which  is  now  afforded  us  in 
the  emergency  tariff,  and  which  we  praj^  will  be  consummated  in  the 
permanent  tariff,  is  wiped  out,  it  will  cripple  the  American  ntianufar- 
turer  of  copra-crushing  machinery,  the  associated  industries  \vhicL 
cooperate,  destroy  an  infant  industry  which  will  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  United  States  and  employ  a  vast  amoun' 
of  labor. 

The  price  of  oil  despite  the  impost  of  duty  by  the  Fordney  emer- 
gency bill  has  not  advanced. 

A  statement  has  been  made  by  a  western  soap  m^ker  before  thb 
committee  that  if  the  tariff  proposed  is  enacted  it  will  be  impossiblt 
to  get  a  grade  such  as  Cochin,  for  instance.  This  is  not  so,  oecausf 
we  are  manufacturing  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  a  grade 
of  oil  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  Cochin  oil  ever  imported 
here.  It  is  a  product  of  American  inventive  genius  couplea  with 
superior  machinerv  and  care. 

The  American  Nut  &  Seed  Oil  Corporation  has  invested  a  lai^t 
sum  in  building  one  of  the  finest  oil  mills  in  the  world.  They  have 
a  very  modern  and  fully  equipped  plant. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  more  than  one  plant  ? 

Mr.  TuBNER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  that  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  men  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  About  150. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  plant  running  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes.  We  are  selling  all  the  oil  we  can  produce  here 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  any  exported  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  coconut  oil  exported  from  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  produce  more  than  one-mth  of  what  this  country 
requires.  As  for  exporting  to  the  other  side,  that  is  tommyrot  anl) 
buncombe,  because  we  do  not  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  Government  statistics  are  wrong,  are 
they  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Possibly  so.  A  great  deal  of  oil  passes  through  this 
country  to  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  is  not  exportation. 

Mr.  Turner.  No;  I  know  it  is  not. 

A  recent  trip  to  Europe  has  assured  me  that  they  are  not  pur- 
chasing American  coconut  oil,  because  they  can  purchase  it  from 
other  countries.  Great  Britain  does  not  purchase  it,  because  the 
Lever  Bros,  control  not  only  the  oil  mills  in  Great  Britain  but  copra 
in  the  east. 

Senator  McLean.  You  think  this  article  is  distinct  from  the  other 
oUs? 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  Yes.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  other  oils;  we 
re  interested  only  in  coconut  oil.  We  specialize  in  the  higher 
rades  of  coconut  oil.  We  are  trying  to  introduce  into  this  country 
)r  fine  soap  making  the  grade  of  oil  produced  in  Ceylon. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  the  variety  you  have  there  the  variety  they 
lake  butter  of? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  that  is  crude  oil.     When  it  is  refined  they 
ise  it  for  edible  purposes. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  do  to  refine  it  from  that  crude 
tate? 
Mr.  Turner.  It  passes  through  neutralizing  acid  machinery.     We 
ake  the  fatty  acid  from  it,  and  the  smell,  and  the  color,  in  some 
'ases. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Treasury  Department  says  that  we  exported 
*oconut  oil  durii^  the  year  1920  in  the  amount  of  141,088,048. 

Mr.  Turner,  'mat  was  not  crushed  in  this  country  or  produced 
lere. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  refined  coconut  oil  that  has  been  'refined  in 
this  country  and  shipped  out  of  this  coimtry. 
Mr.  Turner.  How  much  did  you  say.  Senator  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  million  eighty-eight 
thousand  and  forty-eight.     The  cost  was  $28,968,689. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understood  that  there  was  considerable  oil  refined 
and  shipped  out,  but  that  will  not  continue. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  will  not  do  what  ? 

ilr.  Turner.  It  will  not  continue.     In  the  first,  Senator  Smoot 

Senator  Walsh..  You  said  there  was  practically  none.     Senator 
Smoot  is  criticizing  your  statement  that  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  will  find  a  great  deal  more  during  the  war  and 
previous  to  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  can  go  back  further  than  that  if  you  want  me  to. 
Mr.  Turner.  If  there  are  any  more  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them.     All  we  ask  is  that  the  present  duty  remain. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  June,  1921,  there  were  958,668  pounds  exported* 
That  was  just  in  one  month  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Turner.  Where  was  that  produced  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  refined  m  the  United  States  and  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries.  If  you  want  to  know 
tbe  countries  to  which  it  was  exported,  I  will  give  you  the  names  of 
them. 

Mr.  Turner.  No.  I  know  it  was  exported.  That  was  not  pro- 
duced in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oopra  is  not  grown  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
is  an  oil  that  comes  from  the  PhiEppines  and  is  refined  in  this  country. 

ifr.  Turner.  We  have  no  objection  to  oil  coming  in  free  from  the 
Pliilippmes.  It  will  not  affect  the  business  at  all.  It  will  not  affect 
the  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound.  They  can  still  go  on  and  refine  it  and 
♦•XDort  it. 

Senator McCumber.  Is  Mr.  Strasser  here? 

Senator  Watson.  I  think  he  filed  a  brief  this  morning. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  Mr.  Mason  here  ?  [After  a  pause.]  We  will 
hear  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Osborne. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.   M.   M.  OSBOBNE,   BEPRESEKTIVG  Tfl 

UNITED  PEANUT    ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  represent  the  United  Peanut  Association  of  Ant 
ica,  with  headquarters  at  Suffolk,  Va. 

We  are  appearing  here  in  behalf  of  a  tariff  on  peanut  oil,  and  id 
much  as  cottonseed  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils,  such  as  soya-bean 
come  in  competition  with  peanut  oil  and  tend  to  affect  the  price  i 
ask  a  tariff  of  5  cents  per  poimd  upon  the  crude  product  and  6  cei 
.a  pound  upon  the  refined. 

Senator  Watson.  Will  you  say  that  over  again? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Five  cents  on  tne  crude  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  What  kind  of  oil  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Peanut  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  Instead  of  2^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.     That  is  the  rate  we  are  asking  for  in  our  bm 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  what  else  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Six  cents  on  the  refined  oils. 

Senator  Calder.  What  duty  did  the  House  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  gave  2i  cents  for  either  crude  or  refined  p^ 
nut  oil.    They  gave  2  cents  on  soya-bean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  was  1  cent.  I  think  it  was  1  cent  a  poui 
but  under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  6  cents  a  gallon,  which  amoun* 
to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  were  some  impressions  created  here  dur 
the  hearings  that  I  am  afraid  will  leave  the  peanut  industry  in 
unfavorable  light.  I  think  it  well  to  give  you  some  inside  infon 
tion  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  that  you  may  have  gathered 

Before  the  war  the  peanut  industry  was  limited  to  a  distri<t 
eastern  Virginia  and  eastern  North  Carolina.  There  were  a  fev> 
the  smaller  peanuts  grown  in  Southern  States,  but  they  were  gr« 
to  feed  hogs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  most  of  the  peanut  oil  made  from  forei; 
grown  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  statistics  which  show  how  much  ^ 
used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  furnished  us  \\| 
that.  They  furnished  us  with  the  figures  of  importations  of  peanJ 
but  they  (lid  not  show  the  amount  for  crushing  purposes  or  j 
other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  would  have  the  figures  because  ^ 
were  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  are  some  few  mills  that  have  been  buying  I 
imported  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes.  They  would  only  bo  I 
cottonseed  mills  that  can  pick  up  a  lot  that  has  been  damaged. 

Senator  Watson.  In  1918,  8,279,727  gallons  of  peanut  oil  w 
imported.     WTiere  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Osborne.  From  China  and  Japan.  That  began  in  1912  \^^ 
985,587  gallons  and  increased  in  1920  to  22,064,363  gallons. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  better  tell  the  Tariff  Commission  tl 
the  great  bulk  of  peanut  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  is  i 
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nade  from  foreign-grown  peanuts.    Tell  them  their  report  that  the 
^eat  bulk  of  oil  produced  m  the  United  States  is  made  from  foreign- 
grown  Deanuts  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  wrong. 

Senator  Shoot.  The  Tariff  Commission  sb.js  that  the  great  bidk 
of  it  is  produced  from  foreign-grown  peanuts. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  are  30  mills  in  the  three  States  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Geoma  that  crush  and  shell  peanuts,  and  there  are  10 
or  12  in  Texas.  T%e  domestic  oils  are  produced  at  these  mills.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few — ^not  a  half  aozen — they  have  not  bought 
the  foreign  nut  to  crush  for  oil. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  done  with  the  meat  after  the  oil  is 
extracted  t 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  made  into  a  peanut  cake,  the  same  as  cotton 
seed,  and  that  is  then  ground  up  into  meal. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  that  include  shucks  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Some  mills  leave  the  shell  with  the  meats.    Some 
crush  separately.    Then  they  have  a  very  high  grade  of  oil. 

We  producea  in  1912,  60,533  gallons.     We  imported  duriiig  that 
year  895,587  gallons.    That  increased  in  1919,  in  domestic  gallons, 
to  11,000,000  and  we  imported  11,000,000.    I  haven't  the  figures  for 
the  -domestic  production  for  1920,  but  the  imports  were  doubled. 
They  were  double  what  they  were  the  year  before. 
Senator  Watson.  How  much  was  produced  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Osborne.  I  did  not  get  that  from  the  report.    They  did  not 
have  that  at  the  time. 
Senator  Watson.  They  certainly  ou^ht  to  have  the  figures  for  1920. 
Mr.  Osborne.  Thev  got  to  the  pomt  where  they  were  issuing 
quarterly  reports  ana  they  got  all  mixed  up. 
1920  was  a  short  year  in  tne  production  of  oils. 
We  exported,  in  1918,  only  1,000  gallons.     In  1917  we  exported 
19,000  gallons.     So  that  you  can  see  most  of  the  peanut  oil  that  has 
been  imported  has  been  added  to  the  domestic  production  and  used 
at  home. 
Senator  Watson.  You  produced  50,000,000  poimds  in  1917  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.    That    is    poimds.    That    makes    6,704,933 
gallons. 

Senator  Smoot.  In    1918,    95,000,000    pounds;  1919,    87,000,000 
pounds;  and  in  1920  it  fell  down  to  13,000,000  poimds. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  as  against  the  imports  of  22,000,000.     In 
other  words,  the  imports  were  9,000,000  more  than  the  domestic 
production  for  that  year. 
Senator  Watson.  Why  was  there  such  a  falling  off  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  only  one  reason  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is 
the  slump  in  the  price  of  peanuts.    That  discouraged  the  farmers 
irom  mismgpeanuts. 
SenatorWATSON.  That  is  all.  ^ 

Mr.  Osborne.  We  have  now,  at  this  time,  1,200,000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  peanuts.  By  sending  inquiries  to  our 
Members  and  to  the  diSferent  State  departments  of  agriculture,  we 
nave  obtained  answers  to  queries  as  to  how  much  land  uiere  in  in  the 
South  that  could  be  iised  for  the  production  of  peanuts.  Using  those 
ugures  as  a  basis,  we  arrived  at  a  total  of  three  and  a  half  million 
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acres  that  could  be  used,  whereas  to-day  there  are  only  one  million 
and  odd  acres  in  use. 

To-day  there  is  an  investment  in  acreage,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  using  a  value  of  $70  per  acre,  of  S88,362,- 
000.    That  represents  an  investment  in  land. 

There  is  an  investment  of  $7,700,000  in  special  farm  implement? 
required  for  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  peanuts.  That  is  machin- 
ery that  can  not  be  used  for  the  culture  of  any  other  products.  The 
value  of  equipment  of  peanut  mills,  shelling  and  crushing  machinery, 
real  estate,  buildings,  storage  warehouses,  etc.,  is  $11,500,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  peanut  pickers  and  other  special  farm  implemients  is 
$750,000,  making  a  total  of  $108,312,000.  This  is  practically  a  new 
industry  built  up  during  the  war. 

The  number  oi  people  employed  in  the  mills  in  the  shelling,  clean* 
in^  and  the  pressmg  establishments  is  10,500. 

The  number  of  farmers — and  this  applies  to  heads  of  families- 
estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United 
States  is  121,000,  miScing  a  total  of  131,500  men  directly  emplojej! 
in  the  peanut  industry  for  a  livelihood. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  mostly  in  North  Carolina  ? 
.   Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.     They  are  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  and  States  betweer. 
there  grow  them  in  a  minor  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  your  organiza- 
tion, or  the  organization  which  you  represent,  has  virtually  driveii 
the  peanut  producer  out  of  the  Carolinas  by  fixing  the  price  at  sucl 
a  figure  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  grow  the  peanut.? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  entirely  an  erroneous  impression. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  common  report,  and  I  do  know  thai 
the  Carolinas  are  not  growing  many  peanuts  as  compared  witi 
what  they  used  to  grow.  What  is  the  reason  ?  The  reason  I  heard 
is  that  your  association  has  fixed  a  price  which  they  will  pay  for 
peanuts,  and  through  that  you  have  driven  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  tnat  is  an  erroneuos  impression.  I  never 
heard  of  them  fixing  the  price.  They  are  paying  every  cent  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  simply  that  the  price  would  not  justify  them 
without  any  fixing  on  your  part  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  it  exactly.  When  we  go  into  the  market 
we  meet  these  thousands  of  tons  of  peanut  oils  and  v^etable  oik 
produced  in  the  Orient.  They  are  shipped  on  the  Western  and 
Eastern  coasts. 

Senator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  peanuts  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  This  variety  is  grown  in  the  Southern  portioD. 
Beginning  in  South  Carolina  they  produce  what  is  known  as  the 
Spanish  peanut. 

Senator  Watson.  That  does  not  represent  half, 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.  The  large  peanut,  known  as  the  Jumbo 
peanut,  which  you  ouy  in  the  roasted  state,  is  only  grown  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  They  are  growing  as 
many  in  North  Carolina  now  as  they  did  10  years  ago. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  North  Carolina  peanut  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peanut  oil  ? 
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Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.  Only  what  is  left  after  they  shell  and  clean 
Lt — ^jnst  the  residue. 

Xo-day  we  can  see  where  the  emergency  tariff  bill  has  helped  the 
:M>uthem  fanner  with  his  peanuts.  Before  that  was  passed  they 
could  not  get  more  than  $40  or  |45  for  their  peanuts. 

I  have  here  a  market  report  for  June  11 ,  stating  that  the  price  of 
peanut  oil  was  5|  cents.  That  was  just  shortly  after  the  bill  went 
into  effect.  Here  in  this  bidletin,  which  was  issued  by  tiie  Bureau 
of  Markets  yesterday,  I  find  a  quotation  on  oil  in  the  Southeast  of  7^ 
cents,  and  in  the  Southwest,  which  is  Texas,  of  7^  to  8  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  an  increase  of  1  cent  or  1^  cents  that  the  mills  are  paying  the 
fanner.  The  milb  are  paying  the  f arnxer  about  $60  a  ton  for  cruSiing 
purposes. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  objecting  to  a  tariff  on  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  OsBORNB.  No,  sir;  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  peanuts.  We 
ask  a  tariff  on  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  a  differential  do  you  want  as  be- 
tween the  peanuts  and  the  oil  ? 

Mr.  OsBOBNE.  In  this  emergency  bill  we  have  a  3-cent  tariff  on 
peanuts. 

Senator  Watson.  A  3-cent  tariff  on  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes;  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  And  wnat  is  it  on  peanut  oil  I 

Mr.  Osborne.  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Sutserland.  That  is  per  pound? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  gallon  ? 

Mr.  OSBOENE.  Seven  and  seven-Vntbs  pounds  to  the  galfon,  on 
an  average.  They  produce  7^  to  8  pounds  of  oil  from  a  bushel  of 
Spanish  peanuts. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  tariff  on  the  peanuts  is  on  the  bushel,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No^  sir;  it  is  on  the  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  3  cents,  in  the  emergency  tariff. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  the  emergency  tariff? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  is  it  on  the  oil  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Two  and  a  half  cents  for  peanut  oil  and  2  cents  for 
the  other  oils. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  ask  for  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  2i  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  there  is  no  greater  tariff  upon  the  oil 
than  there  is  upon  the  raw  product  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  not  as  much. 

Senator  Watson.  Peanut  oil  is  26  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  got  mixed  up. 

Senator  Watson.  Peanut  oil  is  26  cents  per  gallon.  What  is  that 
per  pound? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Three  and  a  half  cents. 
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Senator  Watson.  And  3  cents  on  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday  who  stated  that  the  oil  m 
ported  from  the  Orient  was  not  edible  oil.  I  do  not  know  whethd 
that  gentleman  manufactures  lard  compounds  from  any  of  the  f orei«^ 
oils  or  not.  He  may  have  been  refemng  to  soya, bean  oil.  I  do  m 
know  about  that.  1  have  bought  oil  from  a  mill  in  Texas,  and  tW 
DDianager  of  the  mill  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  the  quality  of  oi 
in  Texas  that  he  needs  to  make  his  brand  of  products.  He  said  th& 
if  he  bought  that  oil  he  would  have  to  put  out  his  product  undei 
another  name.  He  has  to  buv  oil  from  China  and  Japan  in  order  Uj 
get  the  quality  that  is  wanted.  It  is  true  they  may  use  a  lot  of  thi 
lower  grades  in  soaps  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  that  oil  from  Chim 
and  Japan  is  edible  oil. 

Senator  Watson.  All  the  peanut  oil  you  manufacture  is  edible  oil. 
is  it  ?  I 

Mr.  Osborne.  Practically.  Of  <?ourse  there  are  some  scrapings  ani\ 
things  like  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  use  domestic  peanuts  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  mill  that  will  pick 
up  a  few  pounds  of  oriental  peanuts  that  have  been  shipped  over  and 
that  have  been  turned  over  by  the  buyer,  if  they  are  fit  for  edible 
purposes. 

I  nave  a  paragraph  here  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  this  conmiitt^, 
because  one  of  me  Senators  on  yesterday  quizzed  a  witness  in  regan! 
to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  South.     It  reads  as  follows: 

They  say,  too,  that  we  will  have  to  pay  high  for  sugar  and  rice  on  account  of  tari3 
I  have  been  asked  if  I  would  vote  for  2  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  and  rice  if  I  could 
^t  4  cents  tariff  on  peanuts.  My  answer  is  "  I  am  willing  for  a  tarirr  on  anything  eke 
if  we  can  get  4  cents  on  peanuts.  For  a  barrel  of  sugar  or  rice  would  not  be  cheip 
to  me  at  a  penny  a  barrel  if  I  did  not  have  the  penny,  and  if  I  had  to  get  the  penny 
as  a  profit  on  peanuts  at  the  present  price  I  could  not  buy  or  eat  any  sugar  or  ricv. 
but  if  we  get  4  cents  on  peanuts  I  can  get  some  of  either  at  a  high  price.  It  is  ^ 
better  to  make  it  possible  with  protection  to  buy  sugar  and  rice  at  a  high  price  rather 
than  make  it  impossible  to  buy  at  a  low  price.  Give  us  protection  on  peanuts  and  mak^ 
us  financially  able  to  buy  rather  than  reduce  us  ona  low  level  with  ttie  foreign  pauper 
labor." 

That  is  from  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Georgia  Peanut 
Growers'  Association,  an  association  which  has  a  couple  oi  thousand 
of  members. 

Brief  of  the  Unfted  Peanut  Associations  of  America. 

This  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Peanut  Associations  of  America,  an  or 
ganization  composed  of  peanut  growers,  mill  men  (peanut  shelleiB  and  crushers).  fis<^ 
other  interests  identifiea  with  tne  manufacture  of  peanut  products.  Its  membenhip 
embraces  the  largest  interest  identified  with  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  oi 
peanuts  and  peanut  products  in  the  States  of  Vimnia,  North  Carolina.  Tennefls^' 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  MisaisEippi 
and  Arkansas. 

A  great  industry  has  been  built  up.  New  uses  have  been  found  for  peanute  iod 
peanut  products ,  until  it  has  assumed  rank  among  the  Nation's  great  products.  Peanut- 
oil  refineries  have  built  up  a  trade  for  peanut  oil  among  American  p^ple.  Peanut- 
butter  manufactureiB  and  packers  of  salted  peanuts  have  advertised  ana  pushed  th^^ 
products  to  the  front  and  have  built  up  a  trade  of  enormous  proportions. 

In  a  very  large  section  of  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Texas,  and  this  past  year  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  was  added  to  the  list,  tlie  boll  weevil  has  made  the  raising  ^^^ 
cotton  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  fanners  have  found  peanuts  their  salvation  » 
a  substitute  crop.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  boU-weevil-infeBted  sectioo* 
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an  not  produce  cotton,  as  some  of  the  fanners  became  disgusted  with  the  peanut- 
larket  slump  in  December,  1918,  and  reverted  back  to  cotton.  And  these  people  who 
id  this  proved  conclusively  that  the  boll  weevil  has  come  to  stay.  Reports  from 
irmers  in  the  far  South  just  received  (Au^.  15,  1921)  say  that  the  boll  weevil  has 
Imost  entirely  destroyed  the  1921  crops,  m  certain  districts.  One  farmer  having 
ver  100  acres  planted  to  cotton  claims  that  he  will  not  harvest  over  three  bales  from 
hia  hundred  acres. 

The  duties  that  we  are  asking  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  peanut-oil  indus- 
ry,  which  is  to-day  menaced  by  ruinous  competition  with  oriental  oils,  namely, 
oconut,  soya  bean,  palm,  peanut,  and  similar  oils,  which  dominate  the  market 
or  all  veeetable  oils.  The  importation  of  these  oils  in  large  quantities  is  a  develop- 
uent  of  tne  last  few  years  only.  To-day,  however,  it  is  the  overwhelming  influence 
n  the  vegetable-oil  business  and  market.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  newness  of  the 
it  nation  to  which  we  direct  your  attention,  we  repeat  that  this  case  presents  for 
he  first  time  in  any  I^slative  committee  or  fonun  the  problems  of  the  vegetable- 
>il  cmehers. 

The  importance  of  the  matter  presented  is  apparent.  An  adverse  decision  in 
?on^Te8B  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  disastrous  effects.  While  in  this  argument 
we  invoke  primarilv,  protection  for  the  peanut  industry,  the  questions  considered 
are  of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  general  agricultural  and  dairying  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Lard  substitutes  and  oleomar^urine  (margarine)  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
hog-raising  business  and  in  the  dairying  business.  Vegetable  oils  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  come  into  competition  with  butter  fat  and  i>ure  lard. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  in  all  sincerity  and  with  all  earnestness,  and  as  a  literal 
unexa^gerated  statement  of  fact,  that  the  future  development  and  the  future  con- 
tinuation of  this  tremendous  industrjr  depend  absolutely  and  entirely  upon  the 
levying  of  duties  adequate  to  protect  it  from  the  ruinous  market  conditions  which 
have  resulted  from  the  dumping  into  this  country  of  cheap  oriental  vegetable  oils 
produced  under  conditions  which  are  fortunately  unknown  in  American  standards 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations  or  employments. 

Tlie  country  is  therefore  utilizing  almost  as  much  imported  "Negetatle  oil  as  it  pro- 
duces and  there  is  apparently  no  hmit  to  the  quantity  with  which  the  country  may 
be  flooded.  Recently  in  one  year  alone  there  were  bulit  and  put  into  operation  in 
one  to*»»n  in  Manchuria  40  oil  mills,  \ath  a  very  large  ag^egate  crushing  capacity. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  American  producer  faces  a  competition  v  hich  he  can  not  meet 
unless  protection  be  given  him.  A  practical  monopoly  of  peanut  oil  avails  nothing  if 
that  product  must  be  and  is  in  competition  with  an  oriental  product,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  at  least,  in  so  far  as  practical  utilization  is  concerned,  interchange- 
able witn  peanut  oil. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  as  above  stated,  we  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  the  statement  that  '* there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  tariff  problem."  On  the 
contrary,  the  *'  problem  "  is  grave  and  imminent. 

This  important  American  industry  should  not  be  allowed  to  face  ruin  on  the  idea 
that  "it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  determine  what  will  be  the  effect  in  this  industry  of 
competitioQ  from  other  oils."  If  immediate  relief  be  not  given,  specific  information 
as  to  the  ''effect  of  competition  from  other  oils"  will  be  ascertainable  only  from  a 
p(«t-mortem.  The  patient  will  die  while  the  physicians  are  still  consulting  the 
clinical  chart.  Those  who  are  in  the  peanut  oil  business  know  from  disastrous  ex- 
porience  the  actual  effect  to-day  of  this  competition.  They  know  that  the  flood  of 
vt*gptable  oils  from  the  Orient  has  been  the  dominating  factor  in  the  vegetable-oil 
market. 

Th»re  is  no  practical  way  to  produce  peanut  oil  in  this  country  in  competition  with 
oTn'iital  oils  except  behind  tariff  bamers.  Peanuts  in  America  are  not  produced, 
nf>r  is  the  oil  expressed  therefrom,  by  half-clothed,  half-starred,  insanitary,  disease- 
idden  labor,  requiring  a  handful  of  rice  as  a  daily  ration  and  living  under  conditions 
whioh  no  American  would  regard  as  toleralle. 

Nor  is  the  situation  protected  because  of  the  fact  that  for  certain  limited  purposes 
P<^nut  oil  is  better  adapted  than  these  imported  oriental  oils.  'Such  limited  purposes 
require  a  quantity  of  oil  relatively  insignificant  and,  therefore,  are  unimportant 
lactoTB  in  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  vege- 
table oils  after  being  refined,  is  used  in  making  lard  substitutes. 

A  serious  check  to  the  peanut-oil  industry  would  be  calamitous.  History  will 
record  the  fact  that  a  vital  utctor  in  winning  the  late  war  was  the  allied  control  of  un- 
hiiuted  kt  supplies.  The  large  contribution  of  the  American  peanut-oil  production 
to  these  fat  supplies  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  the  result  of  the  war 
^ould  turn  largely  upon  the  control  of  fats  and  his  prediction  proved  to  be  accurate. 
'Neither  this  country  not  the  world  can  afford  to  lose  the  fat  supply  which  comes  fh)m 
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the  peanut  and  cotton  seed.  The  h^h  protein  value  of  peanut  and  cottonseed  met) 
makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feeoing  of  dairy  stock  and  beef  cattle.  Peanct 
oil  enters  into  the  cooking  or  menu  of  practically  every  American  family. 

There  is  no  basis,  in  fact,  for  the  argument  that  the  country  needs  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetable  oils  that  all  available  supplies,  whether  natively  produced  or  imparted 
can  profitably  be  absorbed  and  utilized  without  destruction  of  me  American  inciuatry 
Theorists  may  argue  that,  if  there  be  an  active  demand  for  the  available  suppir 
economic  laws  will  keep  the  price  level  at  a  point  where  the  American  industry  wiT 
survive,  but  such  argument  is  theoretical  only  and  rests  upon  a  disregard  of  the  farts. 
We  are  confronted  to-day  with  facts  and  not  theories,  and  the  outcome  of  the  preeetit 
life-and:death  struggle  of  the  vegetable-oil  industry  will  be  determined  by  the  facfc 
and  not  upon  theoretical  conceptions,  based  upon  economic  doctrines  of  what  th? 
facts  should  be. 

The  interests  that  control  the  distribution  of  edible  fats  in  this  country  avail  tbeni- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  control  the  price  of  domestic  oil  through  the  tremendou? 
influx  of  oriental  oils.  With  the  prevailing  price  of  oriental  oils  as  a  lever  they  ciL 
and  do  depress  the  price  of  crude  vegetable  oils  until  they  acquire  such  quantities 
as  are  neeaed  to  carry  their  factories  through  the  dormant  period.  Thus  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  price  of  vegetable  oils  does  not  extend  to  the  consumer.  He  reap?  nc- 
benefit  therefrom. 

Thus  we  make  the  unqualified  statement  that  the  vegetable-oil  market  is  nov 
controlled  absolutely  by  prevailing  prices  on  cottonseed  oil,  coconut  oil,  aoya-bean 
oil,  and  oriental  peanut  oil.  The  importance  of  the  above  statements  heciome  all 
the  more  apparent  when  such  statements  of  fact  are  considered  in  connection  with 
the  further  well-known  fact  that  the  mills  producing  crude  oil  are  limited  in  the  sale 
of  the  product  to  a  very  few  buyers.  Statistics  available  to  this  committee  will 
show  that  a  limited  number  of  concernp  control  the  edible  fat  situation  in  this  countn 

The  enormous  and  increasing  volume  of  imported  vegetable  oils  not  only  con- 
stitutes a  serious  menace  to  the  peanut-oil  industry  but  indicate?  what,  of  oiir  owb 
knowledge,  we  know  and  what  we  state  the  fact  to  be,  namely,  that  foreic^  iiiterfftf 
are  actively  endeavorina:  to  control  and  dominate  the  edible-oil  business  of  America. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  these  foreign  interests  are  con'^tnicting  large  receiving 
tanks  at  many  of  tne  American  porta.  We  are  informed,  and  so  state,  that  they  are 
granted  special  inducements,  in  the  shape  of  exceedingly  low  ocean  rates  on  sub- 
sidized vessels  transporting  this  oil. 

Furthermore,  they  are  maintaining  within  the  United  States  large  sales  oi^puiiaa- 
tions  for  distribution.  In  a  recent  publication  it  was  announced  that  one  foreign 
cdrporation  had  acquired  an  important  American  oil  industry,  and  had  thereupon 
inrreased  its  capital  stock  $150,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  such  in- 
creased capitalization  was  in  line  with  the  concerted  movement  of  foreign  interests  to 
take  over  and  control  the  edible  oil  and  other  like  interests  in  this  country. 

If  the  argument  be  made  that  this  country  is  an  exporter  of  fats,  and,  therefore,  that 
a  tariff  wall  should  not  be  placed  around  the  importation  of  any  fats  for  the  reaaon  that 
we  actually  produce  more  than  we  can  utilize,  a  conclusive  answer  thereto  is  that  the 
ex-portation  of  vegetable  fats  is  negligible  compared  to  the  imports  and  that  tbi« 
country  actually  imports  vegetable  oils  in  a  quantity  almost  equal  to  the  total  produr- 
tion  of  vegetable  oil.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  inasmuch  as  this  country  is  utiliz- 
ing imported  oils  in  quantities  almost  equal  to  the  native  production,  the  effect  ofB 
tariff  would  not  be  to  place  ail  embargo  on  the  importation  of  oriental  oils,  but  would 
simply  protect  the  American  industry  and  give  both  the  producer  and  the  crusher 
of  [)eanuts  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  American  market,  protected  by  a  tarifif  differ- 
eiitial,  on  a  living  basis  and  on  a  basis  in  consonance  with  American  standards  of 
farming  and  manufacturing.  The  imposition  of  duties  such  as  those  requested  and 
rp<-()mmended  herein  would,  we  confidently  assert,  yield  a  large  and  substantia/ 
T(wenue  to  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill  passed  by  this  Congress  has  increased  the 
price  of  vegetable  oils  (peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oli,  and  soya-bean  oil)  from  4J  cents  to 
7i  cents  per  pound,  thus  giving  the  farmer  a  benefit,  a  price  nearer  the  cost  of  pro- 
diiction. 

Paragraph  50.  Oils,  expressed  or  extracted,    *    *    *    cottonseed  oil,  coconut  oil. 

and  soya-bean  oil,  2  cents  per  pound    «    *    *    peanut  oil,  2J  cents  i)er  pound 

»    «    ♦ 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

The  United  Peanut  Associations  of  America  respectfully  request  from  Congre« 
that  the  rates  named  above  be  raised  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  oil  and  6  cent* 
per  pound  on  refined  peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  soya-bean  oil,  and  a  duty  of  2 
cents  p6r  pound  be  placed  on  peanut  cake  and  meal. 
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REASON  FOB  SUCH  RBCOMMBNPATION . 

We  ask  that  oil  cake  be  taken  out  of  the  free  list  and  be  made  dutiable  at  2  cents 
l>er  pound,  because  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  product  to  be  obtained  from 
peanuta.     It  is  the  residue  of  peanuts  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.    From  a  ton 
of  farmers'  stock  of  peanuts  there  will  be  an  average  of  about  1,300  pounds  of  oil  cake. 
We  aak  that  the  duty  on  peanut  oil,  crude,  be  raised  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  5 
cents  per  pound,  and  refined  peanut  oil  be  added  with  a  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound, 
because  of  the  difference  of  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  lands. 
There  is  a  great  difference  both  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  peanuts  and  extracting 
oil  when  compared  with  the  costs  of  production  in  the  Umted  States. 
In  support  of  our  request  we  be^  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts: 
First,  tnat  the  peanut  industry  is  an  essential  one. 
Second,  that  peanut  oil  is  essential  in  our  food  supply. 

Third,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  large  number  of  our  farmers  depends  upon  a  tariff 
l)eing  placed  upon  these  products. 

Fourth,  that  a  large  section  of  our  lands  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts. 
Fifth*  that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and  cake  is  detri- 
mental to  the  successful  operation  of  the  production  of  peanuts  and  the  manufacture 
of  same. 

Sixth,  that  the  peanut  oil  imported  from  the  Orient  is  undesirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  health. 

Seventh,  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  if  not  extended  by  this  Congress,  ceases  to 
exist  right  at  the  time  our  1921  crop  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Eighui,  we  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  cottonseed,  soya-bean,  and  coconut  oils, 
because  all  of  these*  oils  are  interchangeable  with  peanut  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  products.    Hence,  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  peanut  oil  and  none  on  cottonseed, 
soya-bean,  or  coconut  oils,  same  will  be  of  almost  no  effect. 
We  herewith  give  you  a  short  r^um6  of  the  peanut  industry. 
The  production  of  peanuts  is  largely  confinea  to  that  area  of  our  country,  largely  in 
the  southern  part,  and  produced  upon  land  that  is  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  boll 
weevnl,  for  the  production  of  other  crops.    The  planting  of  peanuts  for  the  productioo 
of  oil  was  undertaken  about  the  year  1914,  and  the  fact  was  ascertained  that  this  crop 
could  be  produced  upon  a  profitable  scale  if  a  reasonable  price  was  secured  for  the  oil 
and  the  cake.    This  production  was  encouraged  by  both  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  year  by  year  a 
larger  investment  has  been  made  in  this  industrv,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
located  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  oils  and  cake  at  various  points  throughout  • 
the  country;  and,  to  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry,  there  was  produced  in 
the  year  1919  over  87,000,000  pounds  of  oil.    The  success  of  this  industry  is  largely 
due  to  the  desirability  of  the  products  produced  and  the  demand  for  same  among  the 
people  of  this  country;  and  further,  in  so  much  as  this  demand  has  increased  year  by 
year,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  industry  will  continue  to  grow  and  reach  large 
proportions,  thereby  affording  employment  for  large  numbers  of  people,  both  in  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing. 

In  our  opinion  the  only  detriment  and  the  only  disaster  that  will  overtake  us  in  our 
endeavors  is  the  unrestricted  competition  of  oriental  oils,  and  in  making  this  statement, 
it  is  from  experience  that  overtook  us  during  the  fall  of  1920,  and  we  have  recovered 
to  but  Uttle  extent  at  this  writing,  and  it  is  from  this  oriental  oil  that  we  ask  protection. 
We  first  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  conditions  under  which  this  oriental  oil  is  pro- 
duced. From  the  best  of  our  investigations  the  farming  in  the  Orient  is  accomplisned 
hy  individuals  who  live  in  abject  poverty  and  filth,  who  harvest  their  crops,  storing 
them  in  their  habitati<ms.  The  entire  process  is  by  hand.  These  nuts,  upon  being 
shelled,  are  conveyed  either  to  small  native  mills  or  to  some  of  the  larger  mills,  and 
there  the  oil  is  extracted  by  coolie  labor  who,  in  numbers  of  cases,  are  suffering  from 
the  most  contagious  of  Asiatic  diseases. 

The  usual  container  in  which  the  oil  is  shipped  is  a  can  that  has  previously  contained 
kerosene,  which  can  has  also  probably  resided  for  months  in  the  most  insanitary  at- 
mosphere that  can  be  found  in  the  world.  To  make  ourselves  plain,  the  cans  arriving 
m  this  country,  containing  this,  presumed  to  be,  edible  oil,  has  been  shipped  to  the 
!  'nent  containing  kerosene,  and  which  cans  containing  kerosene  have  been  delivered 
into  the  oriental  household  and  there  remain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  From 
this  statement  of  conditions  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  upon  your  imagination  to 
•J^s  that  no  plant  under  the  State  or  Federal  health  laws  would  be  permitted  to  pro- 
auoe  an  alleged  edible  product,  and  ther^ore,  as  such  conditions  are  not  permitted 
^  this  country,  it  is  not  fair  that  we  should  be  asked  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living 
and  compete  with  the  production  of  the  oriental  standard. 
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We  also  call  attention  to  the  efforts  beine  made  by  the  nationals  of  one  of  the  Amatk 
countries  to  dominate  and  to  permanently  remain  in  this  business  in  this  country, 
and  to  accomplish  this  they  have  constructed  large  receiving  tanks  at  certain  port« 
and,  we  are  informed,  grant  special  inducements  in  the  shape  of  exceedingly  low 
ocean  freight  rates  on  their  vessels  transporting  this  oil.  Further,  they  are  niAiD- 
taining  within  the  United  States  a  large  sales  organization  for  the  distribution  of  thi* 
material. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Previous  to  the  year  1912,  most  of  the  imports  of  peanut  oil  came  from  France.  Begin- 
ning with  that  vear  China  and  Japan  have  shown  a  very  aggressive  attitude  and  have 
sent  us  the  bulk  of  imports.  The  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comm&ve. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  furnishes  us  the  following  figures  of  impor- 
tations of  peanut  oil,  mostly  from  China  and  Japan: 

1912 985,  5S7 

1913 1,195.  6Si 

1914 : l,|37;i:^ 

1915 $52,905 

1916 1,476,123 

1917 : 3,026,188 

1918 8,288,756 

1919 ll,392,7iM 

1920 22,064,36$ 

The  value  of  the  1919  importations  is  reported  by  the  same  authoritv  to  be 
$11,495,849;  the  1920  importations,  $27,795,560. 

We  obtained  the  followmg  data  on  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil:  we  have  added 
thi-  imports  as  comparison: 


Domestic. 

Domestic. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Imports, 
gallons. 

Pounds. 

Qallons. 

Imports, 
gaUons. 

1912 

454,000 

1,006,000 

28, 534, 000 

50,287,000 

60,^3 

134, 133 

3,804,533 

6, 704, 933 

895,587 
1, 3:37, 136 
1, 476, 123 
3, 026, 188 

1918 

95,034,000 
87, 216, 859 

12,791,200 
11,762,247 

8,288^756 
11,392,724 
22,064,.%3 

1914 

1919 

1916 

1920 

1917 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  have  made  a  healthy  growth  and  in 
1920  reached  to  more  than  double  the  domestic  production  of  1919. 

Exports  of  peanut  oil. 


1912 
1914 
1916 


Pounds. 

Gallons. 

7,000 

96,000 

171,000 

933 
12,810 
22,800 

1917, 
1918. 


Pounds. 


145,000 
75,000 


Gallons. 


19,333 

i,oa> 


It  is  evident  from  these  reports  of  the  export  trade  of  peanut  oil  that  there  ia  very 
little  outlet  and  that  the  domestic  market  has  been  taking  and  consuming  most  of  tho 
domestic  production  as  well  as  all  of  the  imports. 

Cotton  seed,  soya  beans,  and  peanut  oil  are  interchan^ble  with  peanut  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  products,  nence  they  have  a  relation  that  compels  equality  in 
price. 

APPENDIX  B. 

The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  peanut  industry  to  the  United  States 
might  be  stated  in  value  of  monev  invested  and  the  number  of  people  affected,  what 
it  ha3  done  for  the  farmer,  and  what  the  powibilities  for  the  future  contain. 
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Capital  invested. 

alue  o(  £arm  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  peanuts,  taking  the  United 
«^  tales  Government's  crop  estimate  reports  of  acreage  for  1920,  valuing 

the  land  at  an  average  of  |70  per  acre $88, 362, 000 

'alue  of  special  farm  implements  required  for  culture  and  harvesting  of 

peanuts,  approximately 7, 700, 000 

Talue  of  equipment  of  peanut  mills,  shelling  and  crushing  machinery, 

^  real  estate  buildings,  storage  warehoupea,  etc 11, 500, 000 

i'apital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
peanut  pickers  and  other  special  farm  implements 750, 000 

Total 108.312,000 

^^ umber  of  people  employed  in  the  mills,  shelling,  cleaning,  and  crush- 
ing establishments 10, 500 

^Cumber«of  farmers  (head  of  families)  estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States 121, 000 

Tolal 131,500 

Number  of  acres  estimated  in  the  South  that  is  adaptable  to  culture  of 
peanuts  and  can  thus  be  utilized  if  a  market  is  available  for  the  prod- 
uct (see  map  attached) ^ 9,340,000 

In  the  South  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  9,340,000  acres  of  land 
that  inM  produce  peanuts.  Some  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  other  crops,  but  there 
are  many  sections  of  land  that  are  not  being  used  that  can  be  devoted  to  production 
of  peanuts.    (See  map  on  file  with  committee.) 

The  Spanish  peanut  is  not  so  choice  about  the  land,  more  than  it  should  be  light 
soil,  and  will  grow  and  make  good  production  where  other  crops  will  fail. 

No  American  would  be  satisfied  to  live  as  do  the  Asiatics,  and  unless  we  want  our 
standards  brought  down  to  their  level,  we  must  place  barriers  up  so  that  their  products 
can  not  drive  our  people  out  of  business. 

The  committee's  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  sudden  growth  of  imports,  years 
1919  and  1920.  From  a  gentleman  who  addressed  the  U.  P.  A.  of  America  Conven- 
tion at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  13,  we  leam  the  reason  of  this  growth.  That  is  the  unlimited 
a'Teage  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  China,  especially  in  the  sections 
^^'e  peanuts  and  soya  beans  are  produced.  This  land  can  be  purchased  for  what  is 
in  United  States  currency  about  $12.50  per  acre.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  (  hina- 
man  to  know  that  there  is  a  market  for  his  peanuts  and  peanut  oU.  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, China  could  in  time  produce  all  the  vegetable  oil  needed  bv  the  entire  world. 

The  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  tnat  the  enormous 
volume  of  Oriental  importations  of  peanut  oil  should  pay  a  tariff  tax  of  at  least  5  rents 
per  pound,  first,  to  protect  the  peanut  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  second » 
to  produce  revenue  for  our  Government. 

APPENDIX  c. 

Mr.  Paul  Jemigan  spent  several  years  in  China  as  a  repre8entati\e  of  one  of  our  ]ai]B[e 
American  corporations.  He  addressed  the  con^  ention  of  the  United  Feanut  AsFocia- 
tions  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  12-13,  1920,  and  the  following  quotations  are  taken 
from  his  talk: 

"The  Chinese  farmer  is  what  we  call  an  intensive  farmer  at  home.  They  don't 
attend  large  tracts  of  land  like  some  of  our  farmers;  they  only  have  a  little  parcel  of 
land. 

I  have  noticed  in  their  planting  and  raising  of  peanuts  they  only  have  a  little 
patch  here  and  there  througnout  the  countrv  and  they  don't  depend'  upon  labor  as 
«"e  do.  They  don't  hire  coolies  as  we  call  them.  The  coolie  is  emplojed  in  China 
more  or  less  as  a  rickshaw  or  beast  of  burden;  he  does  the  pulling  of  passengers  in 
the^e  rickshaws. 

'Nearly  all  the  farming  is  done  with  the  water  buffalo,  a  great  big  animal,  black 
and  dirty  looking  thing  with  long  horns.  They  ha^e  a  very  crude-looking  plow^ 
]^i  two  sticks  with  a  long  handle  and  a  thing  they  hook  the  buffalo  to  and  a  little 
point  about  as  big  as  mv  hand  on  to  the  end  of  the  stick. 

There 'is  realls'  no  hired  labor  on  farms  in  China.  These  farmers  generally  do  all 
^heir  farming  with  their  family.  They  live  very  close  together  and  call  upon  each 
'^therto  help  out,  just  like  they  did  down  Soutli  in  the  olden  days." 

In  response  to  questions  from  the  delegates,  Mr.  Jemigan  stated,  in  substance,  as 
loliows: 
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''The  fanner  shells  his  own  peanuts.    He  did  not  remember  having  seen  a  W  "i 
peanuts  being  taken  for  delivery  to  buyers  that  was  not  shelled." 

He  was  asked  whether  or  not  the  peanuts  were  shelled  under  sanitary  cxMuiitKw 
and  replied^  ''They  donH  know  what  the  term  sanitary  means  in  China.  Tfaerp  «j 
nothing  sanitary . ' ' 

In  reply  to  question  of  what  kind  of  fertilizer  was  used  he  said,  "Mostly  huLssj 
fertilizer.  When  I  first  arrived  in  China  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  the  st^i.t ; 
was  almost  unbearable." 

He  further  stated,  ''There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  sections  where  I  have  been  tka; 
can  be  very  easily  brought  under  cultivation  and  the  people  are  there  to  farm  saxv  i 
if  their  products  can  be  sold.    These  lands  can  be  bought  for  about  $25  per  a*?*  \ 
Mexican  monev,  or  about  112.50  American  money." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holman  spent  several  months  in  (  hina  as  a  special  repHBeeouti.- ' 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration — 1918-19 — addressed  the  convent  un.  "j 
the  United  Peanut  Association  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  September,  1920: 

Speaking  of  Shantung  Province,  he  said,  'MVhile  the  total  acreage  in  fanns  in  t*  • 
Province  can  not  increase  materially,  the  Chinese  do  not  hesitate  to  change  th* .- 1 
crops  where  money  is  an  incentive,  and  they  will  continue  to  shift  over  to  peaii  ' 
production  just  as  long  as  there  is  a  market  for  their  product." 

About  the  farmers'  houses  or  abode  he  said: 

"But  his  house  is  of  mud  and  his  bam  is  a  laugh-provoking  structure. 

"In  early  winter  and  for  several  months  threshing  occupies  the  entire  attentior. 
the  household.    This  is  done  by  means  of  a  stone  roller  pulled  around  tlie  floor.    T  • ; 
floor  itself  is  simply  a  hard,  bare  space  of  ground . " 

[From  Commerce  Reports,  June,  1920.] 

"So  far,  however,  it  has  not  promised  to  be  very  profitable  to  supplant  the  nai- 
method  of  boiling  and  crusdiing  the  nuts  and  recookinc;  and  pressing  them  in  cai- 
under  a  crude  press  operated  by  the  leverage  of  a  long  beam." 

"United  States  (^onsul  Sturat  Lupton,  Chefoo,  China,  in  a  report  to  the  departni*- 
dated  June  10,  1920,  says  that  'It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  (* 
crop  is  consumed  locally.    Some  are  eaten  in  the  natural  state,  while  a  small  am«iii* 
of  oil  is  used  for  cooking  and  illumination.' " 

STATEMENT  OF  O.  C.  RIDDEIL,  BEPBESEVTIHG  THB   WA! 

CHAVO  TBADIVG  COKPOKATIOV. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  give  your  name  and  business  addn*-- 
and  tell  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  RiDDELL.  My  name  is  G.  C.  Riddell.  I  am  a  consultia: 
engineer,  located  in  the  Wool  worth  Building,  Now  York  City.  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Wah  Chang  Trading  Corporation,  p^oduce^ 
and  shippers  of  Chinese  antimony  to  the  United  States  and  ti. 
parts  of  the  world  and  exporters  to  the  Orient  of  all  American 
products,  such  as  machinery,  textile  mills,  etc. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  represent  a  commission  house  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No;  I  represent  the  Wah  Chang  Trading  Cor- 
poration, producers,  importers,  and  exporters. 

Gentlemen,  I  wsh  to  say  that  among  the  relatively  few  roni- 
modities  that  must  be  imported  into  the  United  States  la  the  uiot:.. 
known  as  antimony.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  unlike  silk,  coilt**' 
etc. 

For  many  years,  in  fact,  ever  since  1SS4,  except  for  three  yr?»r- 
following  tne  tariff  of  1894,  antimony  metal  had  been  dutiable  .* 
various  rates. 

In  the  act  of  1913  the  three  principal  antimony  products  wen 
dutiable — antimony  oxide,   antimony  crude,  and  antimony  m«*tn 

In  H.  R.  7loG  two  of  those,  antimony  metal  and  antimony  ox'«!' 
have  increased  duties,  while  the  third,  antimony  crude.  \vl..« 
is  very  similar  to  the  other  two,  is  removed  to  the  free  list:  nf 
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llierein  is  a  loophole,  a  varitable  joker,  which  negatives  and  neu- 
tralizes the  entire  effect  of  the  duties  on  the  other  two  antimony 
products. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  was  this  done  ? 

iNfr.  RiDDELL.  I  have  t£is  boiled  down  in  a  written  statement 
virhicli  I  think  is  very  clear,  and  I  should  like  to  lefer  to  that  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  committee.  I  had  a  number  of  copies  made  in  the 
"hope  that  they  might  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
oommittee. 

Needle  or  liquated  antimony,  placed  on  the  free  list  in  paragraph 
1 500,  is  a  smelted  product  carrj^ing  71  per  cent  antimony,  and  is 
i(uite  similar  to  the  99  per  cent  antimony  regulus  or  metal  of  paragraph 
376  on  which  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  proposed.  The  direct 
result  of  allowing  tne  free  entry  of  this  liquated  or  needle  antimony 
(noiv  dutiable  at  10  per  cent>  will  be  the  elimination  of  antimony 
regulus  or  metal  from  our  import  commerce,  and  the  entire  loss  of 
the  1^  cent  duty  which  Congress  desires,  and  intends,  to  collect  on 
the  7,000  to  12,000  tons  of  antimony  metal  imported  annually  into 
this  country. 

Similarly,  the  duty  contemplat.ed  on  antimony  oxide,  2  cents  per 
pound,  paragraph  S,  H.  R.  7456,  will  be  rendered  also  ineffective, 
and  a  position  created  whereby  one  or  two  firms  alone,  will  reap  a 
monopoly  benefit  in  the  oxide  trade.  ^Vntimony  crude  (trade  name 
for  liquated,  or  needle  antimony)  will  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and 
manufactured  in  this  country  into  the  oxide  form.  A  single  German 
firm  is  associated  in  a  selhng  arrangement  with  the  present  sole 
manufacturers  of  antimony  oxide,  and  will  be  correspondingly 
benefited. 

Antimony  crude,  a  commodity  that  can  very  easily  be  made  into 
either  antimony  metal  or  oxide,  will  become  the  article  of  commerce, 
will  be  shipped  here  from  China,  and  will  be  converted  into  99  per 
^!ent  metal,  or  into  the  oxide  form,  at  the  thi-ee  or  four  plants  in  tnis 
country  that  are  in  the  antimony  refining  business.  There  will  be 
no  revenue  whatever  on  this  importation  of  crude  antimony  unless 
paragraph  1509  is  eliminated,  and  this  crude  antimony  restored  to 
its  place  in  the  dutiable  list. 

There  have  never  been  more  than  four  plants,  and  perhaps  50  to 
100  laborers,  concerned  at  any  one  time  in  the  American  antimony 
smelting  industry.  These  few  smelters  of  antimony  will  thus  receive 
monopoly  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  quite 
defeating  tiie  intent  of  the  new  tariff  legislation,  as  not  a  cent  of 
tariff  revenue  will  be  derived  from  the  subsequent  antimony  business 
of  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  antimony  of  the  world  will  come  for  many  years,  probably 
for  generations,  from  China,  where  the  deposits  are  economically  far 
superior  to  those  of  all  other  countries.  The  industry  is  long  estab- 
lisned  there,  and  is  equipped  lor  the  production  of  the  finished  form 
of  antimony  known  as  regulus  or  metal.  If  paragraph  1 509  becomes 
effective,  tne  cntu'e  Chinese  industrial  position  on  antimony  must 
take  an  abrupt  turnabout-face,  and  the  plants  of  China  be  rearranged 
to  a  basis  of  producing  crude  instead  of  metal. 

This  means  great  loss  of  investment  and  hardship  to  the  large 
number  of  Chinese  producers — all  without  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  except  to  the  three  or  four  refiners  who  will  be  interested  in 
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the  conversion  of  crude  or  needle  into  metal.  May  I  repeat — the 
Treasury,  and  the  taxpayer,  will  lose  all  revenue  from  antimony 
importations — a  striking  situation  when  it  is  recalled  that  antimony 
is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  commodities  (such  as  coffee,  silk, 
tin,  etc.)  which  this  country  must  import.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
deposits  of  antimony  ore  in  this  country,  but  they  are  low  grade 
and  scattered,  and  antimony  can  not,  and  will  not,  be  mined  here 
xmless  the  price  is  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  to  20  cents 
per  pound  mstead  of  5  to  6  cents  as  at  present. 

In  the  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  page  235,  is  the  following 
statement: 

Liquated  antimony  is  obtained  from  antimony  sulphide  ore  by  the  process  known 
as  liquation.  After  an  extended  investigation  and  consideration  of  divergent  \'iew^ 
of  authorities,  the  Treasury  Department  held  liquated  antimony  dutiable  under 
this  paragraph  (144,  act  of  1913)  as  a  matter  containing  antimony  (T.  D.  37360  o: 
1917).  According  to  some  authorities,  liquated  or  needle  antimony,  is,  strict l> 
speaking,  a  concentrated  form  of  antimony  ore,  the  concentrating  agency  being. 
however,  fire  instead  of  water.*  *  *  A  specific  pro\'ision  for  liquated  or  needle 
antimony  would  settle  the  question. 

The  specific  provision  indicated  as  desirable  in  the  Summary  of 
Tariff  Information  has  been  made  in  para^aph  1509,  but  this 
specific  provision  has  placed  antimony  crude  m  tne  wrong  categorv. 
This  commodity  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  raw  material  comparable 
to  ore;  it  is  much  nearer  in  degree  of  advancement,  to  the  nnished 
product,  antimony  regulus  or  metal. 

I  am  in  the  unique  position  of  an  importer  favoring  a  tariflf  duty. 
My  argument  is  prompted  by  two  considerations: 

1.  Tne  injustice  and  discrimination,  in  the  event  that  antimony 
crude  is  not  given  its  proper  tariff  relation  to  regulus,  against  an 
existing  foreign  industry  that  is  now  operating  under  conditions  and 
prices  which  are  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

2.  The  absolute  ineffectiveness  of  the  intended  dutv  and  revenue 
from  antimony  metal,  unless  the  closely  similar  product  (crude)  is 
also  made  dutiable.  The  compensatorv  differential  between  anti- 
mony metal  and  crude  would  be  one-half  cent  per  pound.  If  metal 
is  to  be  dutiable  at  IJ  cents  per  pound,  crude  should  carry  1  cent 
per  pound. 

I  plead  guilty  to  a  somewhat  special  acquaintance  with  the  anti- 
mony and  the  tariff  question,  having  been  metallurgical  adviser  for 
two  years  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  charge  of  the 
metals  section  of  the  commission's  staff*,  and  more  recently  consulting 
engineer  since  1920  to  the  Wuh  Chang  Trading  Corporation,  producers 
and  shippers  of  Chinese  antimony  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
exporters  of  American  machinery  and  manufactured  engineering: 
products  to  China  and  Australasia.  The  Summary  of  Tariff  Informa- 
tion, 1920  (Schedule  C),  was  prepared  under  my  personal  direction^ 
and  T  also  conducted  while  in  the  service  of  the  Tariff  Commission  a 
national  conference  of  antimony  producers,  importers,  and  consumers 
at  San  Francisco,  in  1918,  for  the  asseiubl)"  of  information  from  all 
uiterested  parties  for  the  use  of  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  tariff 
legislation. 

It  is  not  improbable  in  the  future  that  if  antimony  crude  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  Tree  list,  the  Chinese  industry  will  get  together,  and  in 
order  to  protect  its  existing  plants  for  the  production  of  metal,  raise 
the  price  of  crude  to  such  a  point  that  the  crude  can  not  be  imported 
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n  competition  with  the  regulus  or  metal,  and  in  that  case  every 
fcstige  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  would  disappear.  Even 
the  few  American  refinci-s  of  metal  and  oxide,  who  are  now  hoping  to 
be  benefited  by  an  opportunity  to  convert  duty-free  crude  under  the 
aew  act  into  inetal  and  oxide^  might  be  forced  out  of  the  refiniaig 
business  by  the  strength  of  the  Chinese  position. 

In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  once  again  the  point  we  wish  to  make. 
The  Unitea  States  Government  will  oe  deliberately  cheated  out  of 
the  revenue   it   thinks  it  is  to  obtain  on  antimony  importations 
if  the  product  known  as  needle,  liquated,  or  crude  is  placed,  as  in 
paragraph  1509,  on  the  free  list.     If  all  duties  were  to  be  removed 
on  antimony  products,  we,  as  importers,  would  naturally  be  pleased, 
but  we  desire  to  vigorously  protest  against  the  removal  of  one  duty — 
on  antimony  cnicfc — without  the  simultaneous  removal  or  proper 
adjustment  of  the  other  on  antimony  metal.     We  have  no  pro- 
test, however,  to  offer  on  the  increase  of  duty  on  the  metal;  this  is 
accepted  cheerfully  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound  on  regulus  or  metal  may  be  desirable  as  a  revenue 
measure.     We  would  simiply  point  out  that  a  compensatory  duty 
must  also  be  placed  on  crude  or  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  absolutely 
defeated. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  fi^d  out  just  what  you  want.     You  mean   * 
to  leave  antimonv,  as  regains  or  metal,'  the  same  as  paragraph  376 1 
Mr.  RiDDELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Shoot.  Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 
Mr.  RiDDELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Shoot.  Antimony   oxide,    2    cents    a   pound.     Is    that 
satisfactory  ? 
Mr.  RiDDELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Shoot.  Then,  on  the  free  list,  antimony  or  needle  or  liqu- 
ated antimony  is  free.     That  you  want  to  transfer  to  paragraph  376 1 
Mr.  RroDELL.  Yes;  but  the  duty  is  to  be  compensatory. 
Senator  Shoot.  We  can  make  the  same  differential,  or  allow  the 
same  differential,  as  was  made  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  biU  ? 

Mr.  RmoELL.  Yes.     I  do  not  know  ofthand  w;hat  the  differential 
^    I  have  a  suggestion  here  in  my  paper,  havmg  figured  out  the 
<lifferential. 
Senator  MoLeax.  You  want  1  cent  a  pound  on  crude  ? 
Mr.  RmDELL.  Yes;  1^  cents  is  the  rate  on  the  metal.     As  it  stands 
now  there  is  a  loophole  in  the  antimony  situation. 

Senator  McCuHBER.  Four  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for  hearing 
t^timony  on  House  joint  resolution  No.  183,  therefore  the  committee 
^U  proceed  to  hear  the  witnesses  present. 

By  permission  of  the  committee  granted  under  date  of  August  15, 
the  following  brief  was  submitted  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  jr.,  on  behalf 
of  the  CJonunercial  Solvents  Corporation  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. : 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  17,  1921. 
Hon.  B01E8  PBNR08E, 

Chairman  Finance  CommitUe,  United  States  Senate^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Si».  On  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  I 
«*  to  sttbndt  herewith  brief  of  said  company  for  the  further  information  of  the  com- 
Duttee  with  reference  to  the  higher  alcohols  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  4  of  schedule 
U(  the  tariff  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  H.  Warnbh,  Jr 
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MBHORANDtni    SUBIOTTBD    BY    OOMMEKOIAL    SOLTENTO    OORFORATION^      OF     TeRBI| 

Haute,  Ind. 

The  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation  took  over  from  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments  in  1920  the  plants  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  which  had  been  operatri 
jointly  by  them  during  the  war.  The  products  manufactured  by  the  GSovemmeD^ 
were  acetone  and  butanol  (butyl  alcohol).  The  former  material  was  baidly  needed 
for  war  purposes,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  the  high  explosive  cordite  and  m 
airplane  dopes.  Butanol  was  iised  in  war  gs^es  (butyl  mercaptan  and  butyl  chlcr* 
arsme)  and  also  in  the  industrial  arts  as  a  substitute  for  fusel  oil.  These  solvents  we^ 
made  by  the  Weizmann  (patented)  process  of  com  fermentation  which  yields  approxi- 
mately 5  TpaiiB  of  butanol  to  3  parts  of  acetone  to  part  of  butyl  alcohol/ 

The  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation  now  operates  the  Terre  Haute  plants  for  th* 
purpose  of  supplying  butanol  to  the  trade.  The  industry  is  an  infant  one,  as  butam*! 
Was  never  mad!e  in  commercial  quantities  before  the  war  but  was  merely  a  laboraton 
curiosity. 

Butanol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  introcellulose  products,  polishes, 
dyes,  lacquers,  enamels,  special  varnishes,  liniments,  artificial  leather,  photogzaphic 
and  motion  picture  films,  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts,  war  gases,  and  other  proau<'fc 
noted  in  the  attached  chart. 

'  Butanol  comes  into  direct  competition  with  fusel  oil  in  practically  all  of  ita  ui»r>. 
Both  materials  are  higher  alcohols,  butanol  being  pure  butyl  alcohol  while  fusel  oil  i> 
made  up  of  several,  alcohols,  the  lareest  constituent  being  amyl  alcohol.  Both  inait- 
rials  posseas  about  the  same  physical  properties  which  render  them  suitable  for  u;^-  u 
the  lacquer,  celluloid,  film,  and  other  pyroxylin  industries'.  Each  material  has  a 
boiling  point  considerably  above  that  of  water;  each  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  wate 
and  nonhydroscopic;  both  are  niiscibie  to  the  same  extent  with  other  sc^ vents  ai»i 
nonsolvents  used  in  the  lacquers,  etc.  When  treated  with  acetic  acid,  butanol  ai.j 
fusel  oil  are  converted  into  butyl  acetate  and  amyl  acetate,  rfspertively.  Tli^s* 
acetates  are  both  excellent  solvents  for  nitrocellulose,  boil  within  a  fevr  degrees  of  i^a*  h 
other,  mix  equally  well  with  nonsolvents,  as  benzol,  wood  and  ethyl  alcohol,  etc.,  au«i 
in  general  can  be  used  \\ith  equal  effectiveness.  The  Board  of  General  Appraiser^ 
held  that  butanol  was  substantiallv  the  same  as  fusel  oil  and  dutiable  as  such.  T.  V. 
37577  of  1918  and  38144  of  1919;  abstract  of  1920.) 

The  attached  Table  A  shows  the  imports  of  fusel  oil  into  the  United  States  fn>ro 
1910  to  1920.  Table  B  shows  the  butanol  and  fusel  oil  (both  imported  and  domesii* 
used  in  this  coimtry  from  1918  to  1920.  Table  C  is  a  synopsis  of  Tables  A  and  iJ 
They  show  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  fusel  oil  formerly  used  had  been  replat  t<i 
by  butanol.  During  this  period  (1918-1920)  practically  no  foreign  fusel  oil  wa« 
available,  yet  the  industries  which  used  this  material  did  not  slow  do'wn,  for  butanol 
replaced  fus^l  oil  with  equally  good  results.  Since  1920  one  of  the  largest  consumer^ 
of  fusel  oil  has  gone  over  to  butanol.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  fusel  oil  formerly  used 
here  was  domestic  material,  so  that  any  domestic  manufacturers  desiring  fusel  oil  for 
any  special  purpose  will  find  an  ample  supply  for  their  needs  in  this  country.  The 
1921  edition  of  Thomas's  Directory  shows  a  list  of  26  domestic  makers  of  fusel  oil.  In 
addition,  even  >\dth  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  fusel  oil  can  be  imported  at  a  priw 
but  a  few  cents  higher  than  the  14-year  prewar  average  figure. 

The  Terre  Haute  plants  hj^ve  an  annual  capacit>^  of  5,000,000  gallons  of  combined 
solvents,  about  3,000,000  of  which  is  butanol.  This  capacity  is  equal  to  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  fusel  oil  used  annually  in  normal  times. 

It  takes  but  a  few  words  to  show  why  the  butanol  industry  in  this  country  can  not 
survive  unless  it  is  afforded  ample  protection.  Butanol  is  a  manufactured  arti(  le 
while  fusel  oil  is  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  whisky,  jriii. 
brandy,  \'odka,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages. 

For  this  reason  fusel  oil  can  be  imported  and  sold  here  at  the  cost  of  handling, 
freight,  and  containers,  which  is  approximately  4  cents  per  pound.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  duty. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  average  yearly  fusel-oil  prices  from  1900  to  1920. 
The  lowest  annual  prewar  average  price  was  Hi  cents  per  pound  in  1900,  the  highest 
36i  cents  in  1912.  The  average  price  for  the  14-yesur  period  from  1900  to  1914  was  21 
cents  per  pound.  The  price  often  varied  as  much  as  100  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 
In  general,  the  more  that  was  imported  into  this  country  the  higher  went  the  phce 
perpound.    The  attached  chart  clearly  illustrates  this. 

The  postwar  prices  of  fusel  oil  averages  68  cents  per  pound  in  1918,  37  cents  in  1919, 
and  58  cents  in  1920.  .  Butanol  competition  has  forced  this  price  down  to  offerings  at 
17  cents  per  pound  to-day. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  aelling  price  of  butanol  iB  based  on  actual  mantifacturing^ 
sts  in  this  country.  It  is  being  sold  to-day  at  23  cents  per  pound,  which  price  is 
wvi  on  the  following  cost  per  pound  of  coi&bined  solvents  (butanol  acetone  and 
liyl  alcohol). 

no,  1921  (runmng  at  one-fourth  capacity):  Cents. 

Cost  of  com  per  pound  of  solvents 5. 5C> 

Other  manufacturing  costs,  including  labor,  coal,  etc 7. 45 

Costofsalee 8S 

Tost  of  administration 1. 85 

Taxes  and  maintenance  of  unused  portion  of  plant 99 

Total 16.62 

Asainst  this  cost  we  have  the  following  average  selling  price  of  17.12  cents  per 

ound  of  combined  solvents:  _    ^ 

Cents. 

lutAnol  0.56  part,  at  23  cents 12. 88 

(*etone  .32  part,  at  11  cents : 3. 52 

llhyl  alcdiol  0.12  part,  at  6  cents. 72 

Total  selling  price 17. 12 

I'mming  at  1,000,000  pounds  per  month  (twice  the  output  on  which  the  above  cost 
iunire?  are  baaed),  which  we  estimate  to  be  the  normal  requirements  of  our  present 
ustomers,  and  without  foreign  fusel-oil  competition,  our  manufacturing  costs  are 
i^'^^ut  1  cent  per  poimd  less  than  above  and  our  various  overhead  expenses  are  cut 
II  half,  to  1.8  cents  per  pound.  This  would  give  a  total  profit  of  3.3  cents  per  poimd» 
It  hhould  be  mentioned  here  that  this  profit  has  never  been  made,  because  when 
wTf  wpre  last  running  at  a  million  pounds  monthly  output  com  cost  a  great  deal  more 
rhaD  it  does  at  present  and  our  sales  were  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  disposing  of 
fu',v  war  stocks  of  butanol.)  Since  the  company  was  or^nized  in  1920  it  has  never 
|<aiii  a  di\idend  on  its  $2,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  its  40,000  shares  of  common 
^tr>r  k  of  no  par  value.  Its  deficit  from  operation  for  1920  was  $58,056.12,  and  for  the 
Hr-T  ^x  months  of  1921,  $85,087.52.  These  figures  do  not  include  dividend  payments 
accumulated  nor  depreciation  on  permanent  assets  in  1920,  nor  can  it  be  claimed 
that  the  company's  overhead  is  hiraii,  for,  though  we  have  a  full  complement  of  offi- 
^»'Tv.  only  one  receives  a  salary.    He  is  actively  engaged  as  general  manager. 

V.V  miiBt  compete  with  fusel  oil  which  can  be  imported  at  4  cents  per  pound  plus 
'lutv.  aff  against  our  selling  price  of  23  cents  per  pound  for  butanol. 

\Miat  wdl  prevent  the  foreign  fusel-oil  interests  from  selling  fusel  oil  here  at  4  cents 
p"r  pound  if  tiiey  Imow  that  such  a  proceeding  will  destroy  the  butanol  industry  in 
thb<  oountrv  and  that  they  could  then  sell  fusel  oil  here  at  practically  any  price  they 
«if-ir«i?  the  only  answer  to  this  question  is  ample  protection,  and' in  view  of  the 
fcrejpoing  figures  it  appears  that  20  cents  per  pound  duty  is  necessary  to  protect. 
Foreign  fusel  oil  is  bemg  offered  here  to-day  at  17  cents  per  pound — a  lower  figure 
than  the  average  14-year  prewar  price  of  21  cents  per  pound  and  a  price  of  36J  cents 
in  1912.  Practically  all  the  fusel  oil  imported  is  of  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  or 
Koi^Uah  origin.  Butanol  is  manufacturea  in  France,  India,  and  the  United  States. 
This  company  feels  that  it  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  its  plants  were  constructed  by  the  American  and  British  Governments  to  pro- 
cure an  adequate  supplv  of  these  solvents,  then  so  urgentlv  needed  for  the  manu- 
^:ture  of  explosives  and  airplane  dopes,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  substitute  for  fusel 
'>il  in  the  industrifd  arts.  The  industry  is  one  which  must  have  adequate  protection 
during  the  early  stages  of  its  development  if  it  is  to  survive. 

<'aiada  has  placed  an  import  duty  of  $3.50  per  gallon  (more  than  50  cents  per  pound) 
on  Uth  fuBel  oil  and  butanol.  ^ 

Thou^  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  was  requested  on  butanol,  amyl  alcohol,  and 
^^^  oil.  the  Fordney  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  only  6  cents  per  pound  (schediile  1, 
pw.  4).  This  is  absolutely  inadequate.  It  is  respectfully  rea nested  that  in  view  of 
th<|  foregoing  facts  this  duty  be  increased  to  20  cents  per  pqima,  so  that  this  industry,, 
^important  both  in  war  and  the  industrial  arts,  may  survive  in  this  country. 
J^»pectfully  submitted. 

Commercial  Solvents  Corporation, 
By  Charles  L.  Gabriel. 
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Tablb  a. — Importation  of  fusel  oil. 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 
1911. 
19J2. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Pounds. 


4, 95.^952 
5,211,252 
5,462,637 
5, 11  A.  660 
.1,679,801 
3.289.228 


Gallons. 


7.^3.91g 

» 755.000 

800.927 

958,023 

«  841.152 

« 487. 293 


Fiscal  year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Pounds. 


G^'- 


2,1^,617 

1,614,507 

« 1.706,528 

'1.464.500 

•6,192, 079 


s  21*  * 


1  Average  1910-1914,  821,86.'i  i^llons. 

« ImportatioDs  of  fusel  oil  Interfered  with  bv  war  conditions  and  no  butanol. 

■Total  gallons  imported,  1918.  1919.  and  1920.  1,387,125;  less  butanol  imported  from  Canada,  1.l4i? 
i^Ilons;  total  fusel  oil  imported,  i91S-1920, 241.419  gallons. 

Tablb  B. — Fiuel  oH  and  biUanol  (butyl  alcohol)  manufactured  in  and  imported  \u 

the  United  StaiM. 


4 


Fiscal  year. 


1918. 
1919. 
1990. 


Total. 


Fasel  oil 

and 
butanol 
unport^. 


Chilon: 
252.818 
216,962 
917.345 


1,387,125 


Fusel  oil 

manur«MS 

tnred  m 

United 

States. 


Oallons. 
119,590 
78,627 
72,331 


270.548 


Butanol 
manufac- 
tured in 
United 
Stales. 


1 


OcUons. 
512,341 


512,34) 


Tnjal 
lu«el  rt. 

and 
bntan.'^ 


(ro/ImM. 

i,6a».p*| 


i.e.'s.w 


Total  fusel  oil  and  butanol  imports  1918-1920.  inclusive l..\S7,ir 

Bnianol  manufactured  in  Canada  and  imported  into  United  States,  1918-1920 1.  US.  7% 

Total  fusel  oil  imported  into  United  States,  1918-1920 241.411 

Total  fasel  oil  manufactured  United  States,  1918-1920 270.51* 

Tital  fnsd  oil  marketed  in  United  States.  1918-1920 51l.9r 

Yearly  average  fnsel  oil  marketed  in  United  States,  191  «-l920 17o  r- 


Total  butanol  imported  1918-1920.  inclusive l.U'j.T* 

Total  but4knol  manufactured  1918-1920,  incliLsivc 512,3? 

Total  butanol  marketed  in  United  States  1918-1920,  inclusive 1. 65S. 0*» 

Yearly  average  butanol  marketed  in  United  States,  1918-1920,  inclusive !)Si.^ 

Table  C. 


Average  per  year,  1910-1918,  fusel  oil. 
Average  per  year,  1910-1920: 

Butanol .' 

Fusel  oil 


Made  in 
Unit^i 
States. 


1».1S2 

>552,fi!3 
90,1*-: 


1  Includes  war  stocks  brought  in  from  British  Oovornment's  Toronto  plant. 
N«>n!.— Figures  compiled  from  the  1920  yearbook  ol  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  T>rug  Reporter  and  from  Govori 
mont  report.*  irom  1910  to  1920,  inclusive! 


Statbmsnt  Submitted  by  the  Garbidb  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporahon. 

New  York,  AugtatS,  I9il. 
The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Waakingtonf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  hearing  recently  held  before  your  committee  on  tariff  bill 
H.  R.  7456,  schedule  1,  chemicals,  etc.,  statements  were  made  and  biiefs  filed  on 
behalf  of  a  Canadian  producer,  asking  for  the  elimination  of  certain  duties  provided 
in  the  bill  as  follows : 

1.  Paragraph  1,  page  2,  lines  2  to  5,  glacial  acetic  add,  2  cents  per  pound. 
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.2.  Fuafinph{S,page2, lines  24  and25,  and  paged,  linee  3  and  4,  acetaldehyde,  aldol 
>r  acetaldol,  aldehyde  ammonia,  and  paraldehyde  (paracetaldehyde),  6  cents  per 
xmnd  and  90  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  answer  to  those  statements  and  briefs  and  in  suppoit  of  the  above  mentioned 
duties  we  submit  this  brief. 

This  company,  with  its  associated  companies,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  ijiocesses  for  the  commercial  manufactuie  of  many  chemical 
derivatives  of  acetylene,  including  all  those  above  given,  since  the  year  1914.  It  has 
produced  and  sold  substantial  quantities  of  such  products  ccmmercially  and  is  pre- 
pared to  engage  more  extensively  in  such  business  provided  it  receives  prctecticn  in 
the  new  tariff  law. 

The  industrial  uses  of  these  products  are  of  both  established  and  growing  importance 
as  bases  for  general  chemicals,  dyes,  solvents,  phaimaceuticals,  synthetic  resins,  and 
for  certain  steps  in  rubber  mani^acture  and  copper-oie  recovery,  and  plants  for  their 
production  in  this  countrv  are  essential,  since  in  time  of  war  both  the  seioplane  indus- 
try and  many  branches  of  chemical  gas  warfare  and  of  militaiy  esploeives  are  depend- 
ent upon  them. 

Reference  is  made,  in  the  brief  referred  to,  to  certain  promising  uses  of  aldol  or 
acetaldol  in  the  recovery  of  copper  ores  by  the  flotation  process,  and  the  plea  is  made 
that  the  copper  companies  can  not  obtain  this  product  cheaply  except  through  Cana- 
dian impoits  of  acetaldehyde  and  aldol. 

We  wirii  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  particular  industrial  use  for  aldol 
has  been  developed  entirely  by  our  company  in  cooperation  with  the  largest  copper 
producers  of  this  country  and  that  we  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  such  develop- 
ment. So  far  ats  we  are  aware  the  Canadian  company  referred  to  has  contributed 
nothing  to  thie  important  industrial  advance.  We  are  prepared  to  produce  whatever 
amount  the  American  copper  companies  require  of  this  product  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  We  believe  that  our  pioneer  work  in  this  direction  entitles  us  to  be  enabled  to 
compete  on  even  terms  for  this  business. 

The  statement  was  made  in  the  same  brief  that  the  cost  of  production  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts, acetaldehyde,  aldol,  aldehyde  ammonia,  and  paraldenyde,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 2  of  the  chemical  schedule,  is  practically  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States.    To  this  statement  we  take  exception  for  the  reasons,  first,  that,  owing  to 
lower  costs  for  power  in  the  particularly  favorable  situation  of  the  Canaoian  plant, 
calcium  carbide,  which  is  the  source  of  the  acetylene  required  for  the  chemical  deriva- 
tives therefrom,  is  cheaper  to  manufacture:  second,  that  the  large  scale  plants  built 
there  under  the  stimulus  of  war  requirements  are  cheaper  to  operate  than  necessarily 
smaller  plants  to  supply  the  home  market  here,  and  third,  tnat,  as  We  are  reliably 
informed,  the  Canadian  plants  were  built  under  war  time  contracts,  one  of  which 
plants,  having  a  designed  capacity  of  about  750  tons  per  month  of  acetaldehyde  or 
acetic  acid,  including  a  calcium  carbide  plant  of  1,700  tons  per  month  capacity  therefor, 
was  built  with  funds  furnished  entirely  by  the  United  States  Government,  with  provi- 
sion for  amortizing  the  entire  capital  cost  in  one  year's  output  of  product,  so  that  the 
Canadian  company  has  neither  interest  nor  depreciation  to  include  in  its  costs  of 
production,   whereas  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  both.    These  items 
require  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  proposed  in  t]ie  House  bill  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
oan  producer  to  compete  successfully. 

The  statement  was  further  made  that  "No  competition  other  than  that  offered 
by  Canada  need  be  expected  in  these  materials  as  neitner  acetaldehyde  nor  commercial 
paraldehyde  can  be  transported  to  any  great  distance,  especially  in  the  hot  periods  of 
the  year  owing  to  the  low  boiling  point  of  both  these  products." 

Ttis  last  statement  is  misleading,  since  these  products  may  and  would  be  con- 
verted easily  and  very  cheaply  to  paraldehyde,  which  boils  at  a  temperature  con- 
siderably higher  than  water,  and  in  su<h  form  could  be  transported  safely  and  without 
loss  to  any  retjuired  distance  and  there,  if  necessary,  reconverted  to  acetaldehyde  at 
similar  inconsiderable  expense. 

The  foreign  competition  which  the  United  States  manufacturer  must  meet  is  not 
only  that  from  Canada  but  also  that  from  each  of  the  other  principal  industrial  foreign 
countries,  notably,  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Japan.  All 
of  these  countries  have,  according  to  a  review  of  the  "Chemical  industry  from  cal- 
^'ium  carbide,"  by  M.  Maurice  Deschiens,  in  recent  authoritative  articles  in  French 
scientific  journals,  well-developed  plants  for  the  production  of  chemical  derivatives 
of  acetylene.  Three  English  works  with  total  capacities  of  over  200  tons  per  month, 
four  German  works,  one  alone  of  which  has  a  total  capacity  of  over  1,700  tons  per 
month,  at  least  three  plants  in  France  and  one  in  Switzerland  are  mentioned  asi»o- 
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dilcing  these  products.    We  understand  that  European  producers  of  these  mateia/- 
have  already  aeriously  underbid  the  Canadian  producer  in  the  markets  fomi^fb' 
supplied  by  the  latter  and  that  the  Canadian  plant  is  temporarily  closed.    This  ini  • 
is  conclusive  proof  that  this  industry  requires  generous  protection  in  the  UnM 
States  for  its  successful  development. 

Factories  for  these  products  are  not  only  important  for  the. industries  of  p(«* 
but  they  are  vitally  important  for  the  production  in  time  of  war,  by  readily  umd^ 
converraons,  of  acetic  acid  and  acetates  for  airplane  ''dopes'*  and  vamiflhee,  aret<w 
for  explosives,  and  gases  and  chemicals  for  poison  gases,  tear  gases,  smoke  bamb# 
and  other  features  of  the  chemical  warfare  service. 

The  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  all  these  acetylene  derivatives  to  the  extett 
that  tins  countrv  requires  their  output  should  be  in  Uie  United  States  and  the  duxM 
proposed  are  only  sufficient  to  enable  those  industries  to  become  efitablished  in  tbf 
country. 

There  is  no  dai^er  of  a  monopoly  of  these  products  being  created  in  this  countn  i 
through  the  duties  proposed.    The  wood  distillation  industry  alread^r  furnishes  thf  i 
crude  material  for  the  manufacture  of  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  glacial  acetic  a<H: 
per  year,  and  any  one  of  several  independent  carbide  manufocturers  produces  su£ 
cient  carbide  to  build  up  a  large  s}rnthetic  chemical  plant  for  the  manufactur*-  •< 
acetaldehyde,  aldol,  aldehyde  ammonia,  pamldehyde,  and  other  acetylene  derivau\>- 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Coeporatidn' 
By  L.  H.Davis. 


Brief  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  for  American  Vbostablb  Oilb  am 
Fats  Industries  on  Peanut  Oil  (Paragraph  50,  Schedule  1),  Supflbmbntaj^i 
TO  Statement  of  John  B.  Gordon,  August  17,  1921,  Page  1252. 

A  prohibitive  duty  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  H .  R.  7456,  on  peanut  oil.    It  is  propoM«. 
to  aavance  the  present  duty,  which  is  more  than  ample,  from  6  cents  per  gallon  * 
2^  cents  per  pound. 

A  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  peanut  oil  would  not  be  productive  of  revenu* 
as  it  would  be  a  virtual  embargo  against  future  shipments.    I  ts  action  in  this  direc-ti" 
would  be  as  efficient  as  the  dut^  of  26  cents  per  gallon  levied  in  the  now  exi{ii*'?>' 
emergency  tariff,  under  which  importations  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  coo- 
pletely  disappeared  from  our  records  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  price  of  peanut  oil  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  Tan ' 
Commission  states  in  its  report  on  peanut  oil  in  Tariff  Information  Survevs  on  tti* 
articles  in  paragraphs  44  anci  45  of  the  tariit  act  of  1913,  page  167:  **0n  the  other  hao  : 
the  price  of  peanut  oil  is  influenced  very  materially  by  the  prices  of  competing  ow 
Usually  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  is  found  to  be  just  a  little  above  the  price  of  W.-i- 
and  slightly  below  that  of  refined  cottonseed  oil."  In  their  discussion  of  cotton»*^' 
oil,  on  page  105  of  the  same  review,  the  TariiT  Commission  states,  '*The  price  of  crui 
cottonseed  oil  in  1913-14  ranged  from  4^  to  6\  cents  per  pound." 

On  August  13,  1921,  the  price  of  crude  cottonseed  oil  in  the  Southeast  was  7  ai.'* 
per  poimd  f.  o.  b.  buyers  tanks  at  the  crude  mill.  On  the  same  day  domestic  petx>u 
oil  was  7^  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  buyer's  tanks  at  the  crude  mill.  Thus  we  see  tht' 
the  observation  of  tne  Tariff  Commission  is  correct.  Peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  "^ 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  but  with  peanut  oil  generally  slightly  in  the  lead.  Peaou* 
oil  in  1913-14  would  have  on  this  basis  ranged  from  4|  to  6{  cents  per  pound. 

The  1913-14  range  of  prices  for  peanut  oil  as  based  upon  cottonseed  oil  and  the  rai^ 
of  prices  existent  since  Januar^'  of  this  year  are  t^^pical  of  a  normal  price  range  f- ' 
peanut  oil. 

We  show  in  the  following  table  the  average  monthly  market  price  lor  domee'i 
peanut  oil  f.  o.  b.  the  crude  mills  since  January,  1921. 

Table  I.— Price  o/donuBlic  peanut  oil/,  o,  6.  cnide  mills  January  to  Jufy^  192 J,  tnc/ur..- 

Price  rri' 

January $0.0734  i  May |U.u* 

February 0676  ;  June i^' 

March 0589  ,  July U6^ 

April 0562  i 

In  the  following  table  we  show  the  prices  at  which  oriental  peanut  oil  «m  quoted  is 
c.  i.  J.  Seattle  from  January,  1921,  to  July,  1921,  inclusive. 
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Ta  Ri.e  2. — Prices  at  which  oriental  peanut  oil  was  (footed  in  cases  c.  i,  f.  Seattle,  from 

January f  1921 ,  to  July,  1921,  incliLsive,  per  100  pounds. 


Price. 

16.63 
7.90 
7.90 


Price. 

Ja.n.iiary ; |7. 92  May 

Ketkruary 6. 88  June 

March 6. 60  July 

A  pril 6. 48 

The  above  table  is  based  merely  on  quotations,  needless  to  say  no  sales  of  oriental 
peanut  oil  were  made  at  these  prices.  Oriental  peanut  oil  has  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  domestic  peanut  oil  since  the  fall  of  1920,  such  saleiB  as  were  effected  being 
<iigtrooDod  lots  within  the  United  States  and  not  sola  for  shipment  from  the  Orient. 

Both  tables  1  and  2  show  that  a  duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound  on  peanut  oil  would  be 
far  out  of  proportion  when  adjudged  in  relation  to  a  normal  range  of  prices  and  would 
prove  an  effective  embargo  a^dnst  further  importations.  It  is  apparent  that  the  dutv 
of  2}  cents  was  assessed  on  the  basis  of  inflatea  war  values  which  tne  country  may  well 
)ioi>e  to  never  experience  again. 

EFFECT   OF   IMPORTATIONS    OF   PEANUT    OIL    TJPON    DOMESTIC    PEANUT   INDUSTRY. 

In  the  above  subhead  we  have  by  intention  made  no  reference  to  a  domestic  peanut 
oil  industry.  This  is  because  there  is,  strickly  speaking,  no  peanut  oil  industry  in  the 
Ignited  States.  We  have  a  very  important  peanut  industiy  but  only  a  quasi-peanut 
oil  industry.  Thia  is  because  peanuts  are  grown  in  the  United  States  primarily  for 
•ale  to  the  peanut  roasting  trade,  confectioners,  and  peanut  butter  manufacturers  and 
not  for  ^e  manufacture  of  peanut  oil. 

In  an  occasional  season  when  the  market  for  peanuts  among  the  confectioners, 
roasters,  and  peanut  butter  makers  is  bad  a  considerable  volume  of  peanuts  are  crushed 
and  much  domestic  peanut  oil  is  produced. 

The  crude  mills  which  crush  peanuts  are  the  same  mills  which  crush  cottonseed. 
These  mills  are  primarily  cottonseed  crushing  mills,  the  crushing  of  peanuts  is  a  side 
line  with  them  and  is  generally  started  up  in  seasons  when  nuts  are  available  for 
rrushing  after  the  cottonseed  crush  is  well  out  of  the  way.  If  there  are  no  peanuts 
to  crush  the  mills  are  not  materially  concerned.  These  mills  can  not  be  prmiarily 
pignut  crushing  mills  because  the  probability  of  receiving  a  supply  of  peanuts  for 
crushing  is  too  uncertain.  Thus  we  say  that  there  is  no  domestic  peanut  oil  industry. 
Before  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  actually  a  peanut  crushing  industry  in  this 
country  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  mills  and  crushing  plants  which  could  function 
as  peanut  oil  producers  year  m  and  year  out  and  not  sporadically  as  transitory  market 
conditions  in  the  gradea  peanut  trade  permit. 

We  desire  to  point  out  at  this  time  the  fact  that  many  members  of  this  bureau  are 
crushers  of  peanuts  when  they  can  be  secured,  and  we  are  as  vitally  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  domestic  peanut-crushing  and  peanut-oil  industry  as  is  anyone  else. 
Perhaps  more  so,  as  our  members  use  fully  76  per  cent  of  the  peanut  oil  produced  in 
and  imported  into  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  way  of  creating  a  domestic  peanut-crushing  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  we  will  bring  out  in  a  separate  bnef ,  entitled  "Peanuts  for  Crushing  Purposes,** 
which  we  will  present  when  schedule  7  is  reached.  We  will  in  this  brief  petition  the 
free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  into  the  United  States  in  order  that  we 
may  have  in  this  coimtry  each  year  an  unfailing  supply  of  peanuts  for  crushing 

purposes. 

In  case  further  corroborative  evidence  is  required  as  to  the  absence  of  a  definite 
domestic  peanut-oil  industry  from  the  United  States  it  can  be  seen  in  the  levying 
of  a  duty  in  the  pending  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  peanuts  and  3  cents 
per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts,  without  special  provision  for  peanuts  for  crushing 
purposes  and  without  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  grades  of  peanuts 
because  of  rancidity,  worminess,  or  other  defects  which  are  unsuitable  for  use  as  whole 
peanuts  by  the  roasters,  confectioners,  and  peanut-butter  manufacturers,  but  which 
are  perfectly  suitable  for  crushing  purposes,  the  resultant  oil  being  valuable  either 
for  soap  maldng  or  edible  purposes,  according  to  quality.  Had  there  been  a  sub- 
standaf  domestic  peanut-oil  industry  in  the  country  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  thus  shut  off  its  outside  sources  of  crushing  peanuts,  knowing  how  undependable 
and  enatic  were  the  domestic  sources  of  supply.  We  do  not  desire  it  understood  that 
we  are  inveighing  against  the  duty  levied  upon  imported  peanuts  which  come  into 
competition  with  our  domestic  peanuts  which  are  sold  to  the  confectionery,  roasting 
and  peanut-butter  trade.    This  is  a  phase  of  the  tariff  on  which  we  have  no  right 
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to  speak,  and  will  only  endeavor  in  our  brief  on  crushing  peanuts  to  sho'W'  the  pT^ 
priety  of  admitting  crushing  peanuts  free  of  duty,  which  grade  of  peanuts  are  in  e. 
way  competitive  with  the  above-mentioned  grades. 

We  present  herewith  a  table  showing  the  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil,  import 
exports,  and  consumption  of  peanut  oil  from  the  year  1914  to  1920,  inclusive. 

Table  3. — Peanut  oil. 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Production. 


ConBumption 


1,006,000 
10,227,000 
28,534,000 
50,499,000 
95,934,000 
87,217,000 
13,080,000 


6,183,000 
14,114,000 
38,292,000 
75,128,000 
153, 822, 000 
230,197,000 
95,684,000 


Imports. 


7,365,000 
6,2S9,0OO 
16,674,000 
27,405,000 
68,466,000 
154,052,000 
95,124.00(1 


Bxpcn- 


9Mi* 
17L'" 

145, '•' 
75.  »• 

4,4H'>' 
1,4.V.0» 


From  the  above  table  two  important  facts  are  obvious,  first  of  which  is  the  emti'^ 
production  tendency  of  the  domestic  peanut  oil  industry  clearly  picturing  the  loeir: 
battle  which  the  peanut  crushers  fougnt  with  the  confectionery,  roasting  and  peanu: 
butter  trade  for  tne  peanuts  of  the  South,  until  they  finally  lost  their  grip  almo^: 
entirely.  The  sequel  being  not  altogether  clear  cut,  because  considerable  crushinz 
peanuts  were  imported  into  the  country  in  1920  despite  the  duty  of  three-fourths  cec! 
per  pound  and  from  which  much  of  the  13,086,000  pounds  of  oil  shown  in  that  yea' 
was  made. 

The  domestic  production  of  i)eanut  oil  starting  with  the  year  1914  shows  a  gradoa' 
upward  trend  until  1918  when  it  jumiw  forward  45,000,000  pounds  to  the  peak  of  do- 
mestic production.  Thereafter  it  declines  until  in  1920  only  13,086,000  pounds  we« 
produced,  of  which,  as  above  stated,  considerable  was  made  from  imported  peanuts. 
When  the  production  of  domestic  peanut  oil  began  to  decline  in  1919  the  consumption 
of  peanut  oil  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  years.  In  1920  the  consumption  of  peanut 
oil  was  still  the  third  largest  of  all  years,  and  the  domestic  peanut  crop  of  35,960,0i>i 
bushels  was  the  third  laigest  crop  then  on  reecord,  but  the  nut  trade  had  vanquished 
the  crushing  industry  wnich  because  of  the  duty  of  three-fourths  cents  per  pound 
could  not  bring  in  cruihing  paanuts  from  the  outride. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  survey  of  the  peanut  industry,  page  161,  describes 
what  occurred: 

"Production  in  the  United  States  practicallv  ceased  in  1919-20.  Only  screenings 
from  the  shelling  plants  and  inferior  nuts  could  be  crushed  at  the  prevaihng  pricef<  r.f 
nuts  and  oil.  The  great  demand  for  peanuts,  stimulated  by  the  short  crop  and  the 
light  importation  of  the  preceding  year,  caused  prices  to  rule  so  much  higher  than 
ever  before  that  the  white  Spanish  peanuts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  grown 
primarily  for  oil,  were  shelled  and  sold  to  the  confectioners  in  competition  with  the 
Virginia  varieties. 

''In  February,  1920,  when  the  market  price  of  crude  peanut  oil  was  23}  cents  pex 
pound,  7}  cents  perpound  was  said  to  be  the  maximum  which  a  miller  could  pay  for 
peanuts  to  crush.  Tnroughout  the  season  the  market  price  ruled  considerably  above 
this  figure.  The  result  was  the  virtual  abandonment,  temporarily  at  least,  of  the 
peanut-oil  industry.'' 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  state  that  we  believe  we  have  refuted  absolutely  both  by 
our  own  version  and  that  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  importation  of  foreign  pea- 
nut oil  was  in  anv  way  responsible  for  the  inability  of  domestic  producers  ai  peanut 
oil  to  turn  out  a  lan^r  volume  of  peanut  oil. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  tne  interests  which  most  vigorously  advocated  high 
duties  on  oriental  peanut  oil  were  not  the  domestic  producers  of  peanut  oil  many  of  the 
laigest  producers  and  refiners  of  which  are  members  of  this  bureau  but  those  who 
mistakenly  thought  that  they  were  speaking  for  the  domestic  producers  of  peanut  oil. 
Most  domestic  producers  of  peanut  oil  knew  the  real  situation  and  knew  that  it  was 
not  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  which  prevented  them  from  produdng  mors 
peanut  oil  but  the  demands  of  the  confectioners,  roasters  and  other  branches  of  the 
nut  using  trade  upon  the  Buppl>r  of  peanuts. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  basicly  wrong  information  which  was  presented  to  tht 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  ouote  herewith  from  the  brief  of  the  United  Peanat 
Associations  of  America,  at  Norfolk,  Va. : 

''The  domestic  peanut-oil  industry  is  in  a  Ufe  and  death  struggle.  Unless  relief  ii 
given  by  protecting  it  against  the  cheaply  produced  product  from  the  Orient,  the  last 
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lavs  of  the  peanut-oil  industry  are  being  written  into  history.     It  absolutely  can  not 
iirvive  the  present  catastrophe  without  protection. " 

Wo  can  only  conclude  that  these  gentlemen  spoke  without  consulting  anyone  who 
:new^  the  first  rudiments  as  to  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  domestic  peanut-oil 
)roducer.  To  anvone  interested  in  the  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  it  is  and 
van  obvious  as  we  have  recounted  that  the  domestic  peanut-oil  producer  was  wrestling 
lot  with  importations  of  foreign  oil  but  with  the  confectioner,  the  peanut  roaster,  ana 
h«^  peanut-Dutter  manufacturer  who  were  using  up  practically  the  entire  production 
»i'  domestic  peanuts,  a  situation  from  which  there  was  no  relief,  because  the  domestic 
•rusher  could  not  import  his  supplies  for  crushing  because  of  a  duty  of  three-fourths 
^ont  per  pound,  whicn  did  not  discriminate  between  peanuts  for  crushing  and  peanuts 
flrhi<»h  went  to  the  nut  trade. 

There  has  not  been  a  time  in  the  last  seven  years  when  the  domestic  producer  of 
peanut  oil  encountered  competition  from  foreign  peanut  oil  which  exerted  an  inhibit- 
i  ve  effect  upon  the  production  of  domestic  peanut  oil.  The  gentlemen  who  contended 
iitherwise  were  mistaken.  They  were  not  in  possession  of  the  facts.  The  condition 
is  and  has  been  quite  the  reverse. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  important  fact  obvious  from  a  study  of  Table  2  which 
18  that  the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  stimulated  the  rpoduction  of  domestic 
peanut  oil  ana  the  domestic  peanut  growing  industry  beginning  to  function  in  this 
rapacity  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  water  used  to  prime  the  old-fashioned 
barnyard  pump.  From  the  use  of  the  imported  peanut  oil  we  familiarized  ourselves 
with  the  good  quaUtiee  and  uses  of  peanut  oil  and  then  began  the  growing  of  peanuts 
in  lar^e  quantities  and  the  production  of  peanut  oil  in  our  own  crushing  mills.  The 
difficulty  from  the  angle  of  the  oil  mill  is  that  the  process  of  evolution  did  not  stop  at 
this  point  but  instead  continued  on  until  the  domestic  peanut  had  graduated  h'om 
the  sphere  of  the  oil  mill  to  that  of  the  peanut  roaster  and  the  confectioner's  shop. 

The  Tariff  Commieaion,  on  page  161  of  their  vegetable-oil  survey,  make  this  signifi- 
cant comment: "  From  1916  to  1918,  while  imports  were  increasing  about  500  per  cent, 
production  increased  over  300  per  cent  and  prices  advanced  about  100  per  cent." 
It  is  manifest  from  this  statement  that  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  assuredly 
exerted  no  depressing  effect  upon  the  markets  in  this  country  or  there  would  have 
been  no  100  per  cent  advance  in  price. 

The  Tariff  Commission  continues  as  follows:  "Price  advancement  continued  in 
1919  but  prices  have  now  fallen."  It  is  apparent  that  the  latter  observation  of  the 
Tariff  Commiasion  appUes  to  the  fall  of  prices  consequent  to  the  onrush  of  deflation 
in  all  commodities  and  with  which  imports  were  in  no  way  concerned.  We  might 
also  interject  the  statement  that  the  gentlemen  who  w^anted  a  prohibitive  tariff  placed 
upon  foreign  peanut  oil  were  hard  hit  by  the  process  of  deflation  and  that  it  is  not 
improbable  tlmt  they  now  realize  the  absolute  error  or  their  previous  stand. 

We  have  stated  that  the  importation  of  foreign  peanut  oil  stimulates  the  consump- 
tion of  domestic  peanut  oil.    We  desire  to  develop  this  fact  further. 

The  refiner  of  vegetable  oils  who  decides  to  place  upon  the  market  a  cooking  fat, 
Balad  oil,  or  cooking  oil  of  which  the  base  is  to  be  refined  peanut  oil  or  perhaps  straight 
peanut  oil  is  actuated  primarily  bv  the  thought  that  he  will  at  all  times  be  assured 
of  an  ample  supply  of  raw  material  or  crude  peanut  oil.  He  would  consider  it  poor 
business  policy  to  take  steps  toward  the  placing  upon  the  market  such  a  product  when 
the  supply  of  raw  material  in  sight  with  which  to  make  same  is  limited.  The  present 
manufacturers  of  cooking  fats  and  oils  and  salad  oils  composed  of  peanut  oil  soon 
noting  that  between  the  supply  of  domestic  peanut  oil  and  imported  peanut  oil 
an  ample  sdpply  of  raw  materials  was  assured  them,  embarked  upon  the  manufactured 
of  the  new  products  made  from  peanut  oil.  These  edible  products  made  from  peanut 
oil  are  numerous.  The  day  of  their  introduction  to  the  American  pubUc  corresponds 
closely  to  the  time  when  foreign  peanut  oil  began  to  enter  the  coimtry  freely. 

Thus  we  see  how  closely  interlocked  has  been  the  growth  of  peanut  oil  production 
in  the  Ignited  States  and  the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil.  If  after  a  substantial 
constant  demand  for  peanut  oil  in  America  has  been  built  up  by  allowing  American 
refmers,  soap  makers,  and  other  users  to  supplement  their  need  for  peanut  oil  in 
excess  of  that  beyond  the  amount  turned  out  by  domestic  producers  with  oriental 
peanut  oil  an  ill  advised  move  is  made  to  shut  off  access  to  these  supplies  by  the 
imposing  of  excessive  embargo-creating  duties,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  an  almost 
irreparable  injury  will  be  done  to  the  domestic  product.  The  refiners  of  vegetable 
oil  m  America  have  seen  how  erratic  is  the  outturn  of  domestic  peanut  oil,  sinking  as 
it  did  to  only  13,086,000  pounds  production  in  1920,  and  rather  than  devote  their 
time  and  effort  to  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  same  available  they  will  turn  to 
other  vegetable  oils  procurable  in  large  dependable  volume. 
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FOREIGN  PEANUT  OIL  NOT  COMPETITIVE   WITH  COTTONSEED  OIL. 

We  have  brou^t  out  in  other  brieis  upon  foreign  vegetable  oils  that  in  order  *  * 
any  vegeatable  oil  to  be  considered  as  a  competitor  of  cottonseed  oil  it  mufit  t  r^^ 
strongly  in  the  make-up  of  lard  substitute,  the  chief  outlet  for  cotton  oil.  TV 
TarilF  Commission  states  in  its  summary  on  survey  of  the  American  cotton-oil  i& 
dustry,  page  99:  *'In  1918  the  quantity  used  in  making  lard  substitute  mm  4.7  p^ 
cent  soya  bean,  2.3  per  cent  peanut,  and  1.1  per  cent  coconut."  When  we  oon<id^ 
that  there  are  over  1.000,000,000  pounds  of  lard  substitute  produced  annually  :* 
can  be  seen  that  the  competition  of  peanut  oil  with  cotton  oil  m  this  direction  v  c' 
an  important  one,  moreover,  cottonseed  oil  having  a  higher  titer  than  peanut  oi]  i> 
better  adapted  for  use  in  lard  substitute. 

Peanut  oil  is  generally  sliehtly  higher  in  price  than  cottonseed  oil  and  is,  thn«* 
fore,  used  mainly  for  special  purposes  for  which  cotton  oil  is  not  so  well  adapt«>i 
While  peanut  oil  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  in  lard  substitute  as  is  cottonseed  <>il 
it  is  preferred  by  some  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  to  cottonseed  oil.  HoweVf? 
there  is  almost  twice  as  much  cottonseed  oil  as  peanut  oil  used  in  the  manufacturp' ' 
oleomargarine,  this  proportion  in  1918  being  12. S  per  cent  cotton  oil  against  7.6  f--^ 
cent  peanut  oil.  Since,  however,  the  total  amount  of  vegetable  oils  used  in  tt- 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  is  not  much  over  100,000.000  pounds  annually  and  t}- 
maximum  amount  of  peanut  oil  used  in  any  one  year  only  21,593,000  pounds  th:* 
field  of  rivalry  between  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  is  not  a  large  one.  particulsrl 
when  you  consider  that  there  are  1.500,000.000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  product-i 
annually,  more  or  lec^s.  Further  we  have  brought  out  in  our  brief  on  coconut  oil  ifaa' 
during  the  period  of  inflation  the  high  price  of  certain  animal  oils  and  fats  ushI  :: 
the  manufacture  of  animal  oleomargarine  caused  a  shift  of  production  tendency  tova*'' 
the  cheaper  v^etable  product,  in  which  coconut  oil  was  largely  employed.  We  m" 
at  this  point  amplify  this  statement  by  stating  that  in  tins  class  of  oleomargar.r.* 
peanut  oil  is  more  commonly  used  in  conjunction  with  the  coconut  oil  than  is  cotti'i 
seed  oil  which  would  explain  the  apparent  rather  than  real  tendency  of  peanut  •*> 
to  seriously  displace  cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  Now.  tbi* 
animal  oleomargarine  is^  again  in  a  position  of  ascendancy  it  is  to  be  assumed  thi' 
the  consumption  of  peimut  oil  in  oleomargarine  will  diminish. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  competition  between  cottonseed  and  peanut  *n\  t 
should  be  stated  that  peanut  oil  because  of  its  excellent  bleaching  qualitie<*  is  (*(^^ 
employed  by  manufacturers  of  lard  substitute  in  years  when  mucn  of  the  ci»tt<r 
oil  runs  dark  in  color  to  lighten  the  color  of  the  lard  substitute,  liius  fumishinr  th' 
means  of  putting  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  oil  into  consumption  at  a  higher  pn- « 
level  than  would  have  oeen  secured  from  the  poap  kettle,  where  the  cotton  oil  w<m'  i 
otherwise  have  been  forced  by  its  objectionable  dark  color.  A  condition  such  %* 
above  described  obtained  in  1919,  the  year  of  our  heaviest  imports  of  peanut  ^'iJ 
154,052,000  pounds,  requiring  the  u?e  of  much  peanut  oil  to  lighten  the  color  of  th* 
cottonseed  oil  used  in  making  lard  sul)etitute.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  tb" 
use  of  peanut  oil  in  lard  sul^stitute  is  of  a<*tual  benefit  to  the  (H>ttonseed-oil  indu.'-tr^ 
It  its  use  did  not  eml>ody  some  form  of  benefit  it  would  not  be  purchased  at  a  hirhpr 
price  and  used,  as  its  only  advantage  in  lard  substitute  over  cottonseed  oil  is  it^supen* ' 
oleaching  qualities?. 

A    HEAVY    DUTY   ON    PEANUT   OIL    WILL   NOT   ENHANCE   PRICE    Of   DOMESTIC    PRODl'**^ 

The  great  regulator  of  prices  of  vei^table  oils  in  Americ*a  is  cottonseed  oil.  Pean  /* 
oil,  we  have  shown,  is  generally  slightly  higher  in  price  than  <>ottnnseed  ciil.  T\* 
price  differential  is  commonly  one-eighth  t<>  one-f«urth  cent  per  pound.  ThL»  du**'- 
ential  is  primarily  c^tablLihcd  by  the  fa<'t  that  the  refining  In:^  (in  peanut  oil  b>  cit^*' 
actually  lower  than  cottr^nseed  oil  or  the  trading?  rule.-^  under  whi<'h  it  is  Ixiught  5|>e  i:*' 
terms  of  settlement  between  buyer  and  ^oller  whirh  pn>\i(le  for  a  li>wer  refioin);  1  -' 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  (\»tton  Seed  C>u*«hers*  Asi«(Hiation  the  seller  of  oat*-.- 
seed  oil  is  allowed  a  refining  loc«>  of  9  per  rent  on  ba^i^^  prime  ciuitra'-t'*  and  on  pean  > 
oil  5  per  cent  before  a  penalty  for  excess^  refining  Ic^-v  i-»  incurred,  A  further  rra*  •'• 
for  the  sUght  difference  in  value  )>etween  peanut  and  ctitUm^eed  oil  is  the  reUt>*' 
scarcity  of  peanut  oil  a<«  compared  with  c(ittoa«eed  oil. 

Inasmuch  as  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  <*ent  |K>r  pound  l«  the  normal  difTerentu! 
in  favor  of  peanut  oil  over  cott^^nseed  oil,  a  differential  whi' h  wa^  departed  fr  :- 
to  any  extent  only  during  the  war,  due  in  part  to  s|>ecu]ation  in  this  <»il  and  V*  unu'^*'^ 
demand  from  tb*  rnanjarine  trade  fi>r  a  reason  which  we  have  |>re\'iously  ki\«i 

t^  •        Muld  I  ••  «><'tation  that  the  placins;  of  a  heaxn^*  duty  up<m  foreign  pets  -» 

••lid  in  ari  ••levat^A^**^'***  or  ai^i^'l  the  market  for  the  domestic  pHnlu- 1 

■    ••  domestic  }•:         i»  in  *^^^^        *  like  a  hoi»e  tethered  Xo  a  p*ie«i,  and  « su  rn-'^*  ; 
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The  domestic  peanulroil  production  plufl  the  total  imports  for  any  one  year  has 
levet  equaled  one-tenth  of  tne  production  of  cottonseed  <nl  in  America.  Cottonseed 
dU  is  nracticaUy  completely  interchangeable  with  peanut  oil.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
Been  that  until  the  far  greater  stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  country  were  consumed 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  domestic  peanut  oil  would  benefit  by  the  placing  of  a 
heavier  duty  upon  imported  peanut  oil;  in  fact,it  would  in  the  long  run,  as  previously 
set  fcHth,  have  a  boomerang  effect  upon  our  domestic  peanut  oil. 

The  element  of  interchangeability  between  cottonseed  and  peanut  oil  would  be  an 
insvmnountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  revenue-producing  property  of  a  duty  upon 
foreign  peanut  oil  materially  in  excess  of  the  present  duty. 

COST  OP  LABOR  INVOLVEn  IN  CBUSHINO  PEANUTS  IN  AUBRICA  NEOLIOIBLE. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  peanut  growers*  associations  in  which 
they  mistakenly  prescribed  hig^  duties  on  imported  peanut  oil  as  of  benefit  to  domestic 
peanut  oil  reference  is  made  to  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  production  of  peanut  oil  in 
<Ment,  *' diseased  Asiatics,  etc./'  which  may  be  set  aside  as  sheer  nonsense  but  which 
if  for  the  sake  of  argument  were  conceded  to  be  true  would  be  absolutely  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  vegetable  oils  before  use  in  edible  products  pass  through  refining  and 
deodorization  processes,  the  latter  under  tremendous  heat  and  complete  sterilization 
reralts,  and  as  for  those  vegetable  oils  used  in  soaps,  the  microbe  has  yet  to  be  found 
which  has  the  hardihood  to  exist  in  a  cake  of  soap.  .   ^  ,  , 

The  cost  of  crushing  peanuts  in  America  is  in  tne  vicinity  of  6  per  cent.  By  some 
peanut  crushers  who  are  members  of  this  bureau  it  is  estimated  at  7  per  cent  of  the 
Vital  coet  of  the  oil  produced. 

The  crushing  of  peanuts  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  mills  which  also  crush 
<  otton  seed  on  which  industry  the  Tariff  Commission  shows  a  table,  page  103,  of 
cottonseed  oil  survey  covering  the  relative  importance  of  labor  to  materials.  This 
table  shows  that  labor  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  crushed  and 
preased.  Inasmuch  as  peanuts  for  crushing  cost  more  than  cotton  seed  for  crushing, 
Qa\ing  a  much  higher  oil  content  and  yield,  it  can  be  adjudged  on  this  basis  that  the 
labor  cost  of  many  mills  which  cru^  peanuts  is  well  under  5  per  cent. 

The  oil  yield  of  a  ton  of  peanuts  is  from  75  to  80  gallons.  The  oil  yield  of  a  ton  of 
'^otton  seed  is  from  37  to  40  gallons.  The  market  price  of  crushing  peanuts  to-day 
will  range  from  $38  to  |40  per  ton.  The  market  price  of  cotton  seea  ran^  from  $26 
to  128  per  ton.  Thus  we  see  that  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  most  mills  must  be 
lesB  in  producing  peanut  oil  than  in  cotton  seed,  particularly  sinc^  the  crushing  of 
peanuts  is  a  very  simple  operation. 

Kstablishing  a  figure  in  the  vicinity  of  6  per  cent  as  the  labor  cost  of  producing 
peanut  oil,  it  can  be  seen  that  even  if  the  oriental  crusher  obtained  his  labor  for  noth- 
ing he  would  not  have  an  advantage  over  the  American  crusher,  whose  more  modem 
marhiner}'  and  greater  skill  of  labor  employed  will  insiu'e  a  cheaper  cost  of  production. 
Moreover,  the  domestic  crusher  has  aavantages  far  greater  than  any  which  the  foreign 
crusher  could  possibly  enjo^r,  in  his  close  proximity  to  the  market  for  his  oil  and 
^ke,  lower  frei^t  rates,  ability  to  ship  his  product  in  bulk,  and  through  suitable 
location  of  his  mills  to  best  supply  the  needs  of  the  several  consuming  markets  of  the 
country. 

rRESEKT  DUTY   ON   IMPORTED  PEANUT  OIL  IS  MORE   THAN   DOUBLE   AMERICAN    LABOR 

COST. 

Tie  normal  market  value  of  peanut  oil  may  ber  said  to  range  around  B  cent?  per 
pound  f.  0.  b.  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  port  of  entrv.  The  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  on 
peanut  oil  amounts  to  80  cents  per  himdred.  With  peanut  oil  at  $6  per  nimdred  the 
duty  amounts  to  over  13  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  more  than  double  the  American 
cruaher's  labor  cost. 

With  a  dutv  of  one-half  the  present  duty,  or  3  cents  per  gallon,  which  would  equal 
40  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  6}  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  whole  question  of  the 
domestic  crush tf's  labor  cost  could  be  discontinued.  Anything  over  3  cents  per 
l^alkm,  or  40  cents  per  hundred,  is  therefore  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  any  protection 
required  and  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy. 

DUTY  ON  PEANUT  OIL  LARGER  THAN  APPARENT. 

In  the  levying  of  a  duty  upon  peanut  oil  or  other  v€«;etable  oil  used  for  edible  pur- 
pom  it  must  be  considered  that  these  oils  must  be  refined  before  use  and  that  a  loss 
U)  the  refiner  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of  the  edible  oil  occurs,  making  the  finished 
oil  rairy  a  hi^er  tax  than  is  indicated. 
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TKAN8PORTATION'    CHAROE8    ON    ORIENTAL    PEANUT    OfL    AMOUNT    TO    40    PER    OKJCT    '•' 

THE   NOR\fAl.  MARKET   VALUE. 

The  co«t  of  tranRportin^  oriental  peanut  oil  from  Tsin?  Tan,  Phina,  the  prin'"if»i» 
source,  to  the  Cincinnati  district,  the  conmiminf?  center  of  the  United  States,  i*  •• 
followB: 

Packages,  2-5  gallon  tins  and  caj^e,  cost  (gold) IfO.  %'■ 

Ocean  freight,  at  $6  per  cub'c  ton,  accommodating  1,150  pounds  actual  oil . .  '»•"• 

Marine  insurance,  one- fourth  per  cent  (value  $5 ) oij' 

Leakagp  in  vovago,  2  pnr  cent  average .  M' 

Handling  at  A merican  port  of  entry 2'> 

Freight,  port  of  entry  to  destination 1   <"»'> 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  qp^t  of  transportation  alone  from  the  foreign  fH-iiit 
of  origin  to  the  American  center  of  consumption  is  $2.46J  per  100  pounds. 

The  cost  of  transporting  our  domestic  oil  from  southern  points  to  this  aaoae  ofT: 
Buming  center  in  the  C'incinnati  district  is  only  $0.31i  per  100  pounds. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  oriental  peanut  oil  must  bear  a  traiisp»jru 
tion  chai]ge  of  |2.46^  per  100  pounds,  or  18}  cents  per  gallon,  while  our  domertK 
peanut  ou  bears  a  transportation  charge  of  only  2^  cents  per  gallon,  or  an  advantju.** 
of  16  cents  per  gallon,  wnich  on  the  basis  of  a  normal  market  is  more  than  35  per  <f  n* 

When  the  present  6  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  peanut  oil  is  added  the  advanta^  « 
the  domestic  product  through  the  combined  action  of  transportation  cost  and  th* 
import  duty  is  approximately  48-  per  cent  on  a  normal  valuation.    When  it  is  ccr 
sidered  that  at  least  6  per  cent  of  the  oil  will  be  lost  in  refining  upon  which  refiniLj 
loss  duty  has  been  paid  the  advantage  of  the  domestic  peanut  oil  over  the  imported 
runs  over  50  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  the  domestic  producer  of  peanut  oil  is  not  i:- 
need  of  the  protection  that  he  now  enjoys  and  that  the  problem  of  increasing  dcuneeu- 
production  is  not  one  of  protection. 

USE  OF  PEANUT  OIL  IN  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 

The  following  table,  from  supplement  to  Bulletin  769,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  shows  the  consumption  of  peanut  oil  by  the  soap  industry  during  the 
years  1912,  1914,  1916,  and  1917: 

Table  4. — Consumption  of  peanut  oil  by  soap  industry. 

1912 31,000 

1914 76.0(10 

1916 1,181,000 

1917 15,126.000 

The  peanut  oil  shown  as  conmimed  in  the  soap  kettle  in  the  above  table  is  either 
that  of  lower  grade  or  was  purchased  at  favorable  price  levels  at  times  of  fluctuation  in 
the  market,  the  certainty  of  occurrence  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  allow  tht 
soap  maker  to  purchase  any  material  quantity.  The  future  use  of  peanut  oil  in  tbt 
soap  kettle  will  be  impossible  unless  the  present  dutjr  is  removed.  The  maintenaDce 
of  such  a  duty  deprives  the  soap  maker  of  any  material  use  of  peanut  oil  whidi  would 
otherwise  be  a  very  important  soap  making  oil. 

THB  OROWINO  OF  PEANUTS  IN  AMERICA  IS  LOGICALLY  A  NUT  INDUSTRY  AND  NOT  AN  OIL 

INDUSTRY. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  ever  have  in  America  an  important  domestic  peanut  oil 
industry  which  will  crush  peanuts  of  purely  domestic  origin.  We  produced  iMU 
volumes  of  domestic  peanut  oil  from  domestic  peanuts  under  stimulus  of  abnormal 
war  values,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  now  that  values  have  receded  that  it  will  be 
found  profitable  to  devote  extensive  acreage  to  the  production  of  peanuts  solely  for 
oilpurposes  and  in  competition  with  our  domestic  cottonseed  oil  industry* 

Cottonseed  oil  is  completely  interchangeable  with  peanut  oil.  Cottoii  seed  is  a 
by-product  not  a  principal  crop.  In  the  growing  of  peanuts  the  problem  of  profit 
rests  with  the  price  secured  for  the  nuts.  For  peanut  producers  there  are  no  pacing 
bv-products.  If  he  receives  a  good  price  for  his  nuts  he  gamers  a  profit  on  the  ams^ 
planted. 
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We  can  not  say  definitely  that  American  farm  lands  yrill  prove  too  expensive  on 
rhi(*b  to  grow  a  main  crop,  which  is  primarily  an  oil-producing  crop,  ^liether  such 
,  crop  can  successfully  compete  with  the  enormous  volume  oi  our  domestic  cotton- 
eed  oil  production,  which  is  made  from  a  by-product,  no  cotton  being  grown  and 
>icked  for  the  seed  alone,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  From  a  fairly  good  general 
knowledge  of  American  agriculture,  however,  we  conclude  that  while  many  million 
>us>hels  of  peanuts  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
Top  will  be  in  every  way  encouraged,  that  the  nuts  grown  will  be  very  largely  used 
n'  the  nut  trade,  i.  e.,  the  confectioner,  the  peanut  roaster,  and  the  peanut  butter 
Qoanuiacturer,  leaving  only  a  small  and  varving  quantity  for  the  peanut-crushing  mill. 
It  is  for  the  above  reason  that  we  state  that  the  American  peanut-growing  industry 
should  logically  and  in  all  probability  will  remain  a  nut  industry. 

It  hsA  been  demonstrated  that  heavy  crops  of  domestic  peanuts  ranging  well  over 
30.000,000  bushels  can  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  nut  trade  at  prices  which 
>'ield  a  profit  comparing  very  favorably  with  that  received  on  other  agricultural 
produce. 

The  existence  of  a  fully  defined  domestic  peanut  oil  industry,  crushing  both  do- 
mestic and  imported  peanuts,  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Soutiiern  peanut  producer, 
lu  seasons  when  an  especially  heav^  crop  leaves  a  small  surplus  of  nuts  beyond  that 
▼hioh  the  nut  trade  can  absorb,  this  surplus  can  be  marketed  to  the  crushing  mills, 
thereby  sustaining  the  market  for  peanuts  for  the  nut  trade.  To  assure  a  definite 
market  for  the  peanuts  which  are  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  crusher  the  free  importa- 
tion of  crushing  peanuts  must  be  allowed  in  order  to  keep  that  crusher  operating  upon 
peanuts  year  in  and  year  out  regardless  of  whether  the  domestic  peanut  crop  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  confectioners  and  roasters. 

The  present  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  been  tried  out 
under  normal  conoitions.  Shortlv  after  the  duty  went  into  effect  the  World  War 
^^f'gMi.  During  1914  and  1915,  when  the  price  of  peanut  oil  remained  around  6  to  7 
cfnte,  the  importations  were  comparatively  light,  only  about  7,000,000  pounds  en- 
tering in  1914  and  slightly  over  6,000,000  pounds  in  1915.  It  was  not  until  the  inflated 
prica  occasioned  by  the  war  were  attained  in  1917  that  any  material  importations  of 
ppanut  oil  were  maae,  but  it  required  a  price  of  15  cents  per  pound,  the  average  price 
prevailing  in  that  ycttir,  to  enable  27,405,000  pounds  to  enter,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  avenge  price  of  19^  cents  per  pound  was  reached  in  1919  that  really  heavy  imports 
"f  peanut  oil  were  made.  These  prices,  however,  can  be  seen  to  be  the  most  rampant 
of  var-infiated  prices.  They  will  never  be  seen  again  barring  the  appearance  of  an- 
olber  world  cataclysm. 

The  normal  price  of  peanut  oil  is  around  6  cents  per  pound  or  virtually  half  of  the 
price  at  which  imports  began  to  enter  the  country  in  any  considerable  volume. 

The  present  duty,  therefore,  to  be  other  than  a  semiembargo  under  normal  conditions 
and  to  )ield  revenue,  would  have  to  be  cut  in  half  or  reduced  to  3  cents  per  gallon  or 
^  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  rate  of  duty  would  likewise  dispose  of  any  possible 
disparity  between  the  labor  costs  of  the  domestic  crusher  and  foreign  crusher. 

^e  respectfully  petition  the  committee  to  reduce  the  present  duty  on  peanut  oil 
frwn  6  cents  per  geulon  to  3  cents  per  gallon  or  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  (The 
dmy  ifl  more  appropriately  expressed  in  its  relation  to  pounds  rather  tnan  gallons,  as 
tile  urm  ffAlon  is  not  used  in  peanut-oil  market  parlance.) 

While  we  will  petition  the  committee  in  a  separate  brief,  which  will  be  submitted 
vhen  Schedule  7  is  reached,  to  allow  the  importation  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes 
free  of  duty,  with  proper  safeguards  against  similar  entry  of  peanuts  which  will  enter 
into  competition  with  our  domestic  peanuts  used  by  the  confectioners  and  roasters  or 
nut  trade,  we  further  request  in  this  brief  the  free  iinportation  of  peanuts  for  crushing 
purposee. 

l^opectfully  submitted. 

John  B.  Gordon, 
Formerly  General  Manager  Capitol  Refining  Co. 

W.  J.  Ca88.\dy, 
Vice  President  American  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

John  Aspegren, 
President  Portsmouth  Cotton  Oil  Refining  Corporation. 

F.  M.  Barnes, 
Manager  of  the  Buying  Division  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
(Representing  vegetable  oil  refiners  of  the  United  States.) 

(The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10.30  o'clock 
»•  m.,  Friday,  Aug.  19,  1921.) 
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FRIDAY,  AUaXXST  19,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington^  D.  C^ 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a,  m..  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Smoot,  La  FoUette,. 
McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  Sutherland,  Simmons,  Keed,  and  Walsh. 

mIica. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  gentlemen  here 
this  morning  representing  mica.  One  represents  the  miners,  another 
represents  the  manufacturers,  and  the  other  represents  the  importers.. 
I  think  we  would  serve  ourselves  very  much  by  calling  them  in. 
order. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  them  now  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  desire  to  call  first  ? 

Senator  Waij^h.  Mr.  Storrs. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  P.  STOBBS,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  STOBBS 

MICA  CO.,  OWEGO,  IT.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Walsh  Mr.  Storrs  will 
W  heard  first.    Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Storrs? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Owe^o,  N.  i .  I  represent  the  Storrs  Mica  Co.,  manu- 
facturers  of  mica  chimneys  and  importers  of  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  vice  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  you  want  with  reference  to  this 

hill  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  want  to  harmonize  the  different  views  as  far  as  pos- 
sihle.  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Paragraph  208.  We  endeavored  to  get  together,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  have  one  representative  speak 
for  the  whole  industry,  but  we  were  unable  to  agree  on  rates  that 
were  satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  gentlemen  can  not  agi*ee,  in  the  business, 
how  do  you  expect  us  to  agree? 
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Mr.  Storks.  Well,  sir,  we  desire  to  submit  it  to  you  and  let  you  dt*- 
cide  what  is  best  for  us.    We  will  tell  you  the  facts.  j 

Aside  from  my  own  firm,  I  represent  a  group  of  manufacturer^  j 
who  use  mica  as  a  raw  material  and  who  are  opposed  to  any  increafv  j 
in  the  duty  on  their  raw  materiaL  I  have  a  memorandum  here  whkh  , 
I  would 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  your. factory? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Owego,  N.  Y.  ' 

There  is  one  bit  of  harmony  that  fieveloped  in  our  endeavor  to  get  . 
together  on  this  matter.  All  of  the  interests  are  agreed  that  there 
should  be,  in  all  fairness,  a  wider  difference  between  the  rate  on  the  ; 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  product.    That,  I  think,  will  Iw 
carried  out  by  a  paragraph  something  like  this: 

Suggested  draft  of  paragraph  208 : 

I 

208.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  IT  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica  splittings,  10 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  mica,  cut  or  punched,  mica  plates,  built-up  nil<*a,  aud 
all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chipf 
value,  94  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  growid  mica,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  to  the  following  clauses:  "Mica,  unmanufactured,  17  pr 
centum  ad  valorem;  mica  splittings,  19  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  I 
would  say  that  as  I  understand  the  American  valuation,  a  17  per 
centum  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  would  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  present  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign 
value,  and  that  the  19  per  ceiitum  on  the  splittings,  on  the  American 
valuation,  would  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the  present  80  per  centum : 
so  that  the  revenue  would  be  a  little  bit  higher,  but  practically  the 
same. 

The  next  clause  would  be  itrith  reference  to  the  manufactured 
material — 

Mica,  cut  or  punched,  mica  plates,  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  '>f 
mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  34  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

That  would  furnish  a  differential  between  raw  material  and  the 
manufactured  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  you  had  10  oents  s 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Srorrs.  X  es,  sir.  iTie  manufacturers  feel  that  that  would  not 
be  suflScient.    Most  of  them  are  asking  for  higher  than  34  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  34  per  cent,  you  say ! 

Mr.  Storrs.  That  is  my  suggestion ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  manufactured? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  ground  mica — no  one  seems  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  that — for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  wotil<l 
suggest  leaving  off  the  specific  duty  and  leaving  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  The  first  is  mica,  unmanufactured,  or  rougb 
trimmed  only.  You  suggest  striking  out  4  cents  a  pound  and  17  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  inserting  what? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Seventeen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  Striking  out  the  4  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Storrs.  That  is  my  suggestion ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  tnat  was  on  ground  mica. 
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Mr.  Storrs.  No,  sir ;  on  all  three  clauses.  But  the  particular  point 
that  I  wish  to  make  is 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  splittings  constitute  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  board  manufacturers,  such  as  the  Mica  Insulator  Co.  It 
is  used  very  largely  in  the  electrical  industry.  The  splittings  are  not 
usable  in  any  way  until  they  are  manufactured.  They  bear  at  present 
a  rate  of  30  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation,  and  1  figure  that  the 
19  per  cent  would  be  a  little  bit  higher  than  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  dear  sir,  let  us  take  the  thing  as  it  runs. 
The  next  is  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  mica  splittings,  mica  plates^  and 
\)uilt-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  IQ  cents  per  pound. 

You  want  the  10  cents  stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Storks.  I  ask  for  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  the  17  per  cent  you  want  what? 

Mr.  Storks.  Thirty- four  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ground  mica,  4  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    What  do  you  want  for  that? 

Mr.  Storks.  I  suggest  that  the  specific  be  stricken  out.  The  20 
per  cent  is  sufficient  to  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  object  to  these  specific  duties? 

Mr.  Storks.  Because  they  constitute  on  the  raw  material  an  in- 
crease over  the  present  duty,  which  I  do  not  think  is  fair  to  the 
industry.  I  feel  that  the  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  corresponding  to 
the  present  rate  is  a  pretty  high  duty  on  raw  material.  A  great  deal 
of  it  has  to  be  imported. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  of  it? 


Mr.  Storrs.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 
Senator  Walsh.  Wher 


here  is  mica  mined? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Largely  in  North  Carolina  and  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
this  country.  It  is  imported  largely  from  British  India,  Brazil,  and 
the  Argentine.  The  imported  mica  is  required  by  many  manufac- 
turers who  find  it  impossible  to  use  the  domestic  material.  We  have 
to  import  it,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  an  unnecessary  duty  added 
to  the  imported  mica  which  only  gives  an  increase  to  tne  cost  of  the 
product  and  does  not,  I  think,  benefit  the  American  producers.  I  * 
think  they  are  amply  protected  by  this  rate  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  have  not  had  time  tq  prepare  a  brief,  because  I 
hoped,  until  the  last  minute,  that  we  could  all  agiee  on  a  statement. 
I  would  like  to  have  leave  to  submit  a  brief  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  may ;  and  it  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your 
remarks  in  the  final  reprint. 

Senator  Simmons,  I  want  to  ask  you  why  you  think  you  should 
l«  entitled  to  double  duty  on  your  manufactured  product  over  that 
on  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  simply  hit  upon  that  as  a  compromise.  It  is  very 
niuch  lower  than  most  of  the  manufacturers  are  asking  for.  They 
are  asking  for  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactured  mica* 
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Senator   Simmons.   They  want  a   differential  between    the   raw 
material  and  the  manufactured? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Some  of  them  will  ask  you  for  30  per  cent  on  the  raw 
material  and  60  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  double  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  duty  on  the  aumufHr- 
tured  article  ought  to  be  double  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  It  would  seem  so,  yes,  sir ;  to  give  ample  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  just  wanted  to  get  vour  views. 

(The  witness  submitted  a  letter,  dated  ^uly  23.  1921.  addressed  U» 

the  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate,  Washington*  D.  C. 

which  is  as  follows:) 

Jl-LY  23.  idiil. 
Finance  Committee. 

United  Siates  Senate,  Wathinfffan,  D.  C. 

Subject :  Tariff,  mica,  (Miragraph  208. 

SiBs:  We  strongly  prote^  against  a  rate  of  duty  on  unmanufactured  uik-« 
hi^er  than  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  <on  Aiuen<-an  valuation).  Thi«  mr- 
affords  ample  protection  to  the  miner  of  domestic  mica.  Imported  mica  al<>0' 
has  the  qualities  necessary  for  certain  mauufaoturod  articles  of  ^nnetit  In' 
portauce.  A  high  rate  of  duty  on  mica  as  a  raw  material  Is  an  unneoes«*jif7 
and  unreas(»nable  burden  upon  many  manufacturvrs  whf»  must  use  it  nixl  up*** 
the  consumers  of  their  products. 

Stitrrs  Mi<*:i  Co..   manufacturers  of  mi -ji  <*hiinm>ys.   Owego.    X.    V. 
L-  F.  Beiitim  Co.,  manufacturers  uf  sparlc  pluss.  Vergeniies.  \  ' 
Dubilier  Omdenser  Co.   line. »,  u.aiiufa»-turers  uf  radio  t-iiii«le' 
sers.   New  York  City;   Eisemann   Mainieto  Torjionition.    inuti'j 
facturers  of  magnetos  and  icnltion  npi>aratu*<.  Rrookljm.  N.  Y 
New  York  Mica  &  Manufacturinc  Co..  manufacturers  of  ffjiairk 
plugs.  Auburn,  N.  Y. :  Pelonze  Manufai  tnrine  **«».,  manufacturer^ 
of  electric  deviit^,  Chicag«>,   l!i. :   Thresher  Manufacturini:   <'«• 
(Inc.>.  manufacturers  of  nii^^  iit<yl.rS»n.  r.rm*lyn.  N.  Y. :  K«»*» 
ert  K.  Preston  Mii^  Co..  maiiufai-turers  of  stove  and  elec-tri**:! 
nm*a,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Torrin;.aon  Co.  suindard  Plant,  nmnn 
facturers  of  spark  plugs.  Ti>rr::i^'tt.ii.  c.»iin  :  Ariieri<^n  Kl*H"tri«il 
Ht*ntcr    Co..    niinnta*  Mir»'r<    ►  •-  i^i      ].«;*»'pl'    <1»*\  :.>^      I>t*ti«'' 
Mi«*h.:    LimNTrt'in    SmiMi   <*•»..    :  :t   :•  .   ♦  .r»T«»   of  i*lt»  trff    ai»j'.» 
ances,  <'hioiin\  III.:  .\iii»*rifa!i  !:«»<•  h  >!;i:nifTo  C4»rpt»nitif>ii.  ninn 
ufaonir^rs  of  ina;n>etits  hiuI  kittrry  i;:i  :t..in.  Springfield.  Mas<. 

(At  the  ivquest  of  the  chairman,  St»nator  Smoot  assumed  the 
chair. ) 

STATEMEirr  OF  LOUIS  M cCABTHT,  VICE  PR£SIB£]rT  AHD  TREAS- 
VBEE  OF  THE  McCAIXEH  CO.,  16  McCALLEH  STREET,  B08T0H. 


Senator  Smckit.  What  is  vour  tvoupatioii? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Viiv  prvM<lent  ai.ti  tnvivurer  of  the  MK^allen  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  they  makef 

Mr.  McCabtht.  Mica  in>ulation. 

Senator  Smoot.  A\"hat  is  your  view  of  thi-^  qiuMion  t 

Mr.  McCabtht.  I  represent  la  mruiut:u  tnn^rv.  and  minet^  and 
dealers.  The  miners  consist  of  the  lUMthern  s:ro\n>,  in  New  Hnmp* 
shire.  We  had  a  meeting  together  and  we  all  found  that  paragraph 
208,  on  mica,  in  the  Hou»  bill,  was  nn<ati>fHotor>'  to  all  hranohe^ 
of  the  induslTT. 

Seantor  ^^  *    ii.  Wh  those  branches? 
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Mr.  McCabtht.  Miners,  manufacturers,  and  dealers. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  manufacturers 
md  dealers? 

Mr.  McCaiitht.  A  dealer  in  mica  is  a  man  who  does  nothing  but 
Duy  mica  and  sell  it. 
Senator  Walsh.  Does  he  import  it  ? 

Mr.  McCartht.  He  may  not  be  an  importer.    He  may  be  a  dealer 
buying  locally, 
^nator  Walsh.  A  jobber? 
Mr.  McCabtht.  Yes,  sir. 

Seantor  Walsh.  A  jobber  in  the  manufactured  article? 
Mr.  McCabtht.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  three  classes  are  dissatisfied  with  this  provi- 
sion? 
Mr.  McCabtht.  All  three  are  dissatisfied  with  it  as  drawn  up. 
Senator  Simmons.  Why  are  the  dealers  dissatisfied?    Upon  what 
ground  are  they  dissatisfied  ? 

Mr.  McCabtht.  Because  they  do  not  think  it  gives  them  the 
proper  protection.    Thev  do  not  like  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  ?{immon8.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
specific  duty.  They  do  have  to  do  with  the  total  rate  of  duty, 
whatever  it  may  be,  specific  or  ad  valorem.  Why  should  the  dealer 
object?  Is  he  objecting  upon  the  ground  that  these  hi^h  duties  make 
mica  so  high  that  he  can  not  readily  dispose  of  it  in  this  market? 

Mr.  McCartht.  The  main  objection  which  the  dealers  whom  I 
represent  have  to  the  House  bill  is  that  there  is  4  cents  per  pound 
flat  specific  duty  on  mica.  If  they  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  mica 
they  are  paying  40  per  cent  of  its  value  on  4  cents  a  pound ;  but  if 
they  pay  $5  a  pound  for  the  mica  they  are  only  paying  4  cents  duty, 

or  practically  nothing 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  talking  about  the  dealer  in  raw  ma- 
terials, and  I  am  talking  about  the  dealer  in  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  McCartht.  ^o,  sir;  the  manufacturer  has  no  protection  what- 
ever in  this  bill,  abisolutely  none.    I  myself  am  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  no  protection  because  there  is  no  dif- 
ferential between  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  on  the  manufac- 
tured article. 
Mr.  McCartht.  We  have  none. 
St^nator  Smoot.  There  is  6  cents  a  pound  difference. 
Senator  Watson.  You  mean  in  the  present  law? 
Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Four  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  and 
1<>  cents  per  pound  on  the  finished  product? 
Mr.  McCabtht.  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  same. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  more  than  twice. 
Senator  Watson  (reading  from  bill).  "Ground  mica,  4  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
Senator  Walsh.  Explain  that  to  the  committee,  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  McCabtht,  Mica  splittings  constitute  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
all  manufactures  made  from  mica,  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  and  17  per  centum  ad 
valorem.    Mica  splittings  are  in  the  same  clause  with  manufactured 
mica. 
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Senator  Walsh.  The  splittings  are  what  are  used  in  maiitifacl\.: 
insi 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  mica  splittings  a  raw  material  or  a  man: 
factured  product? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  A  raw  materiial,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  custoc,- 
court. 

Senator  Simmons.  Explain  to  the  committee  the  diflFerence  betwevi 
unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  mica  and  mica  splittings.     I  ' 
not  understand  the  difference.    You  say  they  are  both  raw  material 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  will  have  to,  if  you  will  allow  me,  make  a  liitl' 
explanation. 

Mica  has  somewhere  up  to  a  million  laminations  to  the  inch.  Som- 
professor  said  that  if  anybody  did  not  believe  that,  he  could  oouih 
them.  The  fact  is  that  nobody  has  ever  split  a  splitting  of  mica  bet 
what  there  would  be  a  thousand  laminations  left.  You  might  split  i: 
up  to  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  no  o» 
splitting  is  over  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  your  splitting  done  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  done  m  India  by  the  natives,  bv  hand,  i«> 
with  an  ordinary  knife. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  in  this  country ;  I  am  no- 
talking  about  India  now. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  not  produced  here.  It  is  simply  a  physi<'a 
impossibility,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages;  and  vt 
have  no  help  here  who  would  ever  split  it  right.  If  you  bougl.t 
American  splittings,  instead  of  being  1  mill  in  thickness  it  wouI«i 
be  almost  anything. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  do  not  buy  from  the  American  prrv 
ducers  any  splittings  of  mica  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  sir;  not  to  amount  to  anything;  and  if  ali 
the  mica  produced  in  the  United  State^s  were  turned  into  splitting* 
it  would  not  supply  30  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  splittings.  Ther^ 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  splittings  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  you  buy  your  rough  mica  from  the 
American  producers,  you  have  to  split  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  for  splitting  work.  We  buy  our  splittini:«« 
already  split.  For  other  purposes  we  might  get  an  order  calling 
for  mica  one  sixth-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  or  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  we  might  have  to  split  it  down  as  it  comes. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  buy  mica  from  an  American  producer 
and  the  American  producers  do  not  split  it,  then  you  have  to  split  it 
for  the  particular  uses  which  you  make  of  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  use  it  at  all.  In  the  built-iii' 
mica  it  is  used  for  washers. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  use  American  mica,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  in  splittings. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  American  mica  used  for? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  made  into  washers  and  other  things. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  American  mica 
and  the  foreign  mica  as  to  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  distinction.  There  are  cer- 
tain grades  of  electrical  work  for  which  nothing  but  Canadian  mica 
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vill  answer.  They  have  got  to  use  it.  Then,  there  is  other  electrical 
^ork  for  which  they,  consider  India  mica  better ;  and  there  is  some 
.^ork  for  w^hich  the  American  mica  is  suitable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  the  former  witness,  that  a  2 
;yev  cent  ad  valorem  difference  between  the  "unmanufactured,  or 
r<'U<rh  trimmed  only,"  and  the  "mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  mica  split- 
tings, mica  i^ates,  and  built-up  mica"  would  equalize  the  items? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  catch  your  meaning,  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot,  Have  you  the  bill  there? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Storrs  testified  that  he  wanted  to  strike  out 
4  cents  per  pound  and  leave  17  per  cent  on  the  "  unmanufactured,  or 
rough-trimmed  only." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  can  answer  that  by  simply  saying  that  I  have 
l)een  in  the  mica  business  for  35  years.  I  was  originally  a  very  large 
miner.  I  dealt  in  it,  but  I  reformed  and  went  into  the  manufactur- 
in^r  end  of  it  and  dropped  the  other  end.  I  know  every  end  of  the 
mica  business,  and  I  can  speak  unprejudiced,  because  1  am  only  in 
one  branch  or  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  raw  mica.  Every 
classification  that  was  ever  made  on  mica  is  simply  for  mystification. 
Mica  is  one  item  that  should  have  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the 
apj^raisers  at  the  customhouse  should  say  what  it  is  worth. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  my  question?  Do  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Storrs  that  the  4  cents  per  pound  spevific  should  be  stricken  out 
and  the  17  per  centum  ad  valorem  should  remain  on  mica  ''  unmanu< 
factured,  or  rough  trimmed  only"? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  immaterial  whether  you  put  it  at  17  or  30. 
J^enator  Smoot.  Then  do  you  know  whether  the  miner  of  mica  is 
satisfied  with  that  proposition? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  they  are  not.    We  have  had  conferences 
with  the  miners  for  the  last  two  days. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  with  reference  to  it  ? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  stated  in  my  brief,  as  follows : 

.Mini  valued  iit  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  ixnind ;  valued  above 
I'l  ^vntg  per  pound.  30  per  cent  ad  viilorem;  mica  splitting  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  mica  plates  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of 
^^hidi  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  GO  iier  <ent  ail  valorem; 
?rrmnd  mlc;^,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  what  these  15  men  have  agreed  upon  before  having  any 
consultation  with  the  miners. 

Senator  Watsox.  What  do  the  miners  want? 

Mr.  McCakthy.  The  miners  practically  agree  with  us  iu  every- 
thing with  the  exception  that  they  think  .they  ought  to  have  a  higher 
protection  on  small  mica,  which  they  will  present  in  their  brief. 

'Senator  WaliSH.  Under  paragraph  208,  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of 
^hi,h  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  bear  a  duty  of 
1^  cents  per  poimd  and  17  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  "all  manufactures  of  mica"  are  composed  largely  of  mica  split- 
^gs,  are  they  not  ? 

Sfr.  McCabthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wamh.  Mica  splittings  have  a  rate  imposed  of  10  cents 
P«r  T)ound  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Therefore,  you  say  there  is 
no  ciifferential  in  favor  of  the  manufactured  ailicles  over  the  raw 
niaterial  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  Splittings  and  built-up  mica. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  his  raw  material.  * 

You  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  tariff  imposed  upon  the 
terial,  you  want  it  to  protect  you  upon  the  difference  in  the  cost 
labor? 

Mr.  McCartht.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  he  wants  is  on  splittings,  or  built-up  mi 
He  is  not  complaining  of  "  rough-trimmea  only.^ 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir.    The  miners  are  going  to  appear  here. 

(Senator. Penrose  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  Chadiman.  How  many  mica  miners  are  there  in  the  countrr? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  » 
hundred  signatures  to  their  brief. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mica  miners  are  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures.    There  are  probably 
several  thousand  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  mining  and  manufacturing? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  manufacturers  are  much  larger  in  number 
There  are  more  men  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  manv  manufacturers  are  on  your  brief  f 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  very  "hard  to  define  what  a  manufacturer  i> 
I  have  a  half  million  dollars  or  more  tied  up  in  my  manufacturin:: 
Another  man  might  have  a  punch  press  and  put  himself  down  a>  a 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  join  with  you  in  this  request? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  represent  about  85  or  90  per  cent  of  all  tht 
mica  manufacturers  in  this  country.  ' 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  number  on  the  brief? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Fifteen. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  Mr.  Storrs  to  ask  for  34  i>er  cer.f 
ad  valorem  on  manufactured  mica.     You  want  60  per  cent  ( 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Sixty  per  cent  is  what  I  thought  we  could  just  a- 
well  have,  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  competition  and  that  Germany  i^ 
regaining  her  world  markets  again. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  Germany  the  world's  market  in  mica  i 

Mr.  McCarthy.  She  came  very  near  having  it  here ;  and  if  it  ha '. 
not  been  for  the  war  we  would  have  had  no  protection  under  th** 
Underwood  bill.  Germany  was  coming  in  here  and  underselling  u.* 
right  and  left,  but  the  war  came  on  and  cut  that  off. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  your  only  competition  in  mica  be  fort*  tht- 
war  with  Germany? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Oh,  yes ;  we  had  tremendous  competition. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  it  all  come  from  Germany  is  the  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  the  Japanese  and  the  Inaians.  They  hail 
gone  into  it  to  some  extent  before  the  war,  but  owing  to  the  lack  «>f 
shipping  they  could  not  get  the  goods  over  here.  Consequentlv  <lur- 
ing  the  war  period  and  up  to  now  thej'  have  been  sending  circulars  t*> 
everybody  in  the  trade  offering  stuff  away  below  our  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  mica  was  imported  into  this  countrr 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  imported  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  what  wa.< 
used  in  the  country. 

Senator  Watson.  'Wliat  is  meant  by  built-up  mica?  Is  that  all 
forms  of  manufactured  mica? 
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Ml'.  McCarthy.  What  is  meant  by  built-up  mica  is  simply  this: 
:ie  films  come  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  put 
►wn  on  a  screen  and  built  up  to  any  thickness.  They  are  then  put 
Lcler  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  and  formed  into  a  plate  and  those 
e  then  cut  up  into  segments  and  folded  into  rings  or  other  forms  in 
fiicli  it  is  desired.  But  natural  mica,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  will 
>t  stand  pressure.  If  you  press  a  natural  piece  as  it  comes  from  the 
ine  it  will  break  all  to  pieces.  In  this  form  [indicating]  it  will 
and  any  pressure  you  want  to  put  upon  it. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understand  that  you  manufacturers  'are  not 
kirticular  about  the  amount  of  the  tariflF  that  is  put  on  the  raw  mate- 
al  if  vou  get  a  sufficiently  high  diflFerential. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  it:  if  we  get  double  the  duty  on  manufac- 
ii*ed  articles  that  we  get  on  the  raw  material. 

There  is  one  more  remark  that  I  would  like  to  make  before  leaving. 
T  ntler  *wkiT  suggestion  the  Government  will  get  from  30  to  60  per 
eiit  more  revenue  and  evervbodv  will  be  satisfied  about  it  without 
laterially  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  proposition  is  that  on  "mica,  unmanufac- 
II red,  or  rough  trimmed  only,"  you  want  6  cents  a  pound.  On  mica 
plittings  and  built-up  mica,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  manu- 
artured  mica  you  want  60  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

^Ir.  McC^arthy.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  stated  in  our  brief.  That  was 
tated  before  having  any  consultation  with  the  miners.  The  miners 
vill  present  their  brief,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  want  the 


niners  to  get  proper  protection. 
Senator  Walsh.  Wh 


hv  do  vou  sav  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price 
:o  the  consumer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Because  at  the  present  time  it  is  25  per  cent  on 
-plittings,  and  this  only  going  to  be  5  cents  more. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  your  duty  on  the  manufactured 
provluct  to-da\'? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  W^alsh.  The  same  ? 

Mr.  Mc(\iRTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  differential  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir;  no  differential,  and  there  will  be  only  5 
cents  a  pound  increase. 

Senator  Reed.  I  understand  that  tliere  is  a  dutv  on  the  raw  mica 
and  that  you  anticipate  that  would  be  increased.  Therefore  you 
want  an  increase  on  the  manufactured  product.  Why  do  you  need 
the  increased  duty  on  the  manufactured  product? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Because  we  have  none  for  our  protection.  We 
have  the  same  duty  to-day  on  manufactured  goods  and  on  raw  ma- 
terial.   We  have  no  protection. 

Senator  Reed.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  twice  the  duty  on  the 
manufactured  product? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  been  running  along  and  getting  along  all 
rijrht  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Onl}^  because  the  war  made  conditions  such  that 
tl)e  foreign  competition  could  not  get  here.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  we  would  have  been  out  of  business. 
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Senator  Reed.  How  were  you  before  the  war? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  Know  what  percentage^  but  tlie  Germafl 
were  coming  in  here  very  heavily.      *  ^ 

Senator  Reed.  How  did  you  get  along  before  the  war  ?  . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Underwood  tariff  did  not  go  into  effect  i» 
just  shortly  before  the  war.  Before  that  I  was  not  in  the  businH| 
m  the  manufacturing  end.  4 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  not  wait  to  go  into  that  particular  que^t^ 
but  I  want  to  get  at  this :  This  biU  proposes  a  tariff  upon  the  ra 
terial, -and  you  want  a  duty  upon  the  manufactured  proiluct  m 
greater  than  that  on  the  raw  material  to  make  up  for  that  diffe 
Do  you  think  you  have  to  pay  more  for  your  raw  material  if  then? 
a  tariff  put  upon  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  paying  26  per  cent  duty  now  on  the  n 
material. 

Senator  Reed.  But  if  the  tariff  on  your  raw  material  isKcticrea 
do  you  think  you  will  have  to  pay  more  for  your  raw  material  i 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Only  the  difference  in  what  the  tariff  woultl  Iw 
on  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  think  the  additional  tariff  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial will  increase  the  price  of  the  raw  material  that  much  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  can  not  help  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  you  agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  t.^r.f 
does  increase  the  price  of  an  article  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  of  course ;  naturally  it  does. 

Senator  Reed.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  we  must  have  revenue. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  not  discussing  that.  I  am  just  discussing  tb? 
question  that  the  tariff  adds  to  the  price  of  an  article. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it  i 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Watson.  The  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  article  unt  • 
that  article  is  produced  in  such  quantities  in  this  country  that  t! 
home  competition  cuts  the  price  down.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  (^ertainly. 

Senator  Watson.  And  if  you  had  enough  production  of  raw  nn«'i 
in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  entire  home  demand,  then  t'. 
tariff  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materixi ' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  up  against  a  proix)sition  where  even  th** 
miners  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  them  when  they  come  here,  that  pr 
ducing  films  in  this  country  is  a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  out  •■* 
the  question.  We  have  got  to  get  our  film  from  abroad.  Wo  bu^ 
our  cost  of  material  naturallv  on  what  the  films  cost  us  delivere*!  »r 
the  factory — duty,  cartage,  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Reed.  You  can  not  follow  that  reasoning  up  to  the  yuni* 
Senator  Watson  suggests,  and  voluntarily  cut  the  price  of  this  parti' 
ular  article,  l)ecause  you  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  catch  your  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  not  press  it. 

(The  brief  referred  to  ami  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  print«*«i 
in  full,  as  follows:) 
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BbIKF  VOB   MANUFACTUBERSf   MlNEBS,  AND   DeaLERA  IN    ^[iCA. 
*     Co:8wrMITTEE   ON    FINANCE, 

I7nited  States  ScnatCj  Washington,  D,  C. 

;iRs  :    The  subscribers  to  this  brief  are  manufacturers,  miners,  or  dealers  in 

'II. 

;iit*    provision  in  H.  R.  7456  covering  our  products  is  found  In  schedule  2, 

'si^raph  208,  reading: 

I 'AH.  208.  Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rouKh  trimmed  only,  4  cents  per  pound 
I  17  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  mica  splittings,  mica  plates, 
1  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  com- 
ii*iit  material  of  chief  value,  10  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
>viiul  mica,  4  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
rills  provides,  among  otlier  things,  that  the  duty  upon  "mica  splittings,  mica 
It**,  and  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  the 
n\»oiietit  material  of  chleif  value,'*  shall  be  10  cents  per  pound  and  17  per 
ut  nd valorem.  Mica  splittings  are  the  raw  material  from  which  mica  plate 
i\  !>ullt-up  mica  are  manufactured.  The  duty  as  flxed  by  paragraph  208  does 
•t  tl  life  rent  i  ate  between  raw  material  and  the  products  raanufacturecl  from 
r}\  raw  material.  It  does  not  give  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
nl  without  such  protection  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Industry 

»ur\'lve. 
An  equal  duty  upon  raw  material  and  upon  the  manufactured  products  vio- 
tes  the  spirit  of  the  entire  tariff.  Paragraph  1457  of  the  bill  assesses  upon 
\  raw  and  unmanufactured  articles  not  specially  provided  for,  a  duty  of  10 
»r  <»ent  J5d  valorem,  and  upon  all  articles  manufactured,' In  whole  or  In  part,  not 
KM'ially  provided  for,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  propriety  and 
iHH'Si>ity  for  a  differential  In  duty  upon  raw  materials  and  upon  manufactured 
rt  irles  made  therefrom,  is  clearly  recognized  therein, 

Fiu  iron,  scrap  Iron,  and  scr&p  steel,  under  paragraph  301,  are  dutiable  at 
1.25  per  ton,  whereas  manufactures  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  iron 
r  stetM  (par.  393)  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  the  tariff  acts  prior  to  1W3  mica  splittings  were  dutiable  as  unmanufac- 
ureil  mica,  thereby  giving  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  lower  duty  upon  their 
jnv  iniiterinl  than  was  assessed  upon  their  manufactured  products.  Under  the 
a  riff  bill  of  1918  mien  spUttlngs  were  made  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as 
nanufactures  of  mica,  but  the  conditions  which  have  existed  during  the  In- 
erven  lag  years  have  been  so  abnormal  that  there  was  no  competition  of 
oreign  manufacturers  of  mica  plate  or  of  built-up  mica.  Under  peace  condl- 
ions  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  mica  plate  and  of  built-up  mica  can  not 
n»H*t  foreign  competition  unless  the  principle  of  differentiating  between  the  raw 
iiuterials  and  the  manufactured  product  be  observed  in  paragraph  208. 

Believing  that  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government,  from  tlie  viewpoint  of 
rrevenue  and  simplification  of  schedule  and  of  the  miners,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  In  mica,  can  be  preserved  by  a  change  not  only  in  the  rates  but  In  the. 
reading  of  the  paragraph,  we  petition  the  Finance  Committee  to  change  the 
present  paragraph  to  read  as  fallows : 

*^  ^lica  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound ;  valued 
above  15  cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica  splittings,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  mica  plates  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of 
which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
ground  mica,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  paragraph  as  suggested  by  your  petitioners  will  give  more  revenue  to  the 
^tovemment,  more  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  miner,  than  the 
present  paragraph  208  in  H.  R.  7456. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Macallen  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Keene  Mica  Products  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. ; 
Watson  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  Bngland  Mica  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass. ;  Eugene  Munsell  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Huse 
Sons,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mica  Insulator  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; 
Chicago  Mica  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  Phonograph  Appliance  Co., 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. ;  American  Mica  Works,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. ;  Ford  Mica  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  American  India 
Mica  Co.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. ;  International  Mica  Co.,  West 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  S.  O,  Fillion.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  JEFFERSON,  MANAGER  OF  THE    MICA  15 

STTLATOR  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  in  the  same  business  as  the  last  -witnes- 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  some  notes  here  that  t  would  lilce  to  re., 
from  in  regard  to  mica  splitting^. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  mica  splittings? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Mica  splittings  only. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  in  our  brief.  These  remarks  are  just  suj 
plementary,  to  enable  you  to  understand  really  what  splittings  au 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  I  know  what  splittings  are.  I  'want  t 
know  what  rates  you  want. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  is  coming  to  that  in  his  statement,  if  yo 
will  give*  him  a  chance. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  can  have  a  chance. 

Senator  La  FoliiETTb.  You  want  to  make  it  wrong  end  to.  1^ 
wants  to  present  it  the  other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  rate  of  duty  you  desiit 
on  splittings. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  agreed  to  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
That  is,  of  course,  based  on  foreign  valuation.  Ifineteen  per  ceni 
would  be  a  little  more  than  that  on  American  valuation,  so  far  as  ^^^ 
can  make  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  This  brief  inay  be  considered  supplementary  i^ 
the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Louis  McCarthy  for  the  manufactii2Tp/>. 
miners,  and  dealers  in  mica,  one  of  whom  is  my  company,  the  Mica 
Insulator  Co. 

I  might  say  that  the  people  who  signed  this  brief  represent  95  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  mica  in  this  country. 

I  trust  that  you  will  allow  that  I  am  entitled  to  say  a  little  wonf 
about  mica  splittings,  because  I  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
their  use,  back  in  1892. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  want  the  same  duty  upon  manufac- 
tured mica  that  the  last  witness  asked ;  that  is  to  say,  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  put  30  per  cent  on  mica 
splittings,  which  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  mica  that  is  used,  for 
the  Durpose  of  getting  60  per  cent  on  all  manufactured  mica? 

Mr.  fjEFFERsoN.  The  mica  splittings  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  mica  used. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  all  of  it,  by  any  means? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  not  quite  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  double  it.  Because  of  the  30  pi'f 
cent  upon  that  one  article,  mica  splittings,  you  want  to  double  the 
duty  on  all  mica. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  All  manufactures  of  mica.  But  that,  even,  do*^^ 
not  give  us  complete  protection  against  the  existing  cheap  labor  which 
is  current  over  in  Piurope  and  also  in  India  at  the  present  time.  Id 
India  there  is  a  firm  })v  the  name  of ,  who  have  resources  of 
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)O,OO0,000  and  who  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  this  mica 
3ird.  I  heard  the  other  day,  on  very  good  authority,  that  this  con- 
*ii  was  willing  to  put  in  their  losses  for  years  to  get  established 
)und  the  world,  so  that  they  could  get  control  of  the  manufacture 
this  mica  board  made  from  splittings. 

We  make  splittings  from  these  films,  split  mostly  from  the  smaller 
:es  of  sheet  mica.  These  films  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what 
called  mica  board.  We  call  it  "  Micanite,"  p.  trade  name.  Others 
II  it  by  other  trade  names,  the  name  indicating  by  whom  the  mica 
»ard  was  made.  This  mica  board,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  can  be 
*essed  or  molded  into  innmnerable  shapes  and  articles  demanded  by 
Bctrical  engineering. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.    The  last  witness 
id  that  we  do  not  produce  mica  splittings  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Jeftebsok.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  we  do  not  produce  mica  i^Jittings  in  this 
)untry,  why  do  you  want  30  per  cent  on  mica?  What  is  there  to 
rotect?  That  is  the  key  to  your  whole  proposition,  to  get  30  per 
3nt  on  mica  splittings.  You  say  that  there  are  none  produced  in 
lis  comitry .    Why  do  you  want  to  put  that  30  per  cent  on  ? 

Mr.  JsFFEBSON.  I  wul  oomo  to  that  in  my  little  paper  here  very 
bortly.    We  do  not  want  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Jkfberson.  That  is  a  concession  to  the  mica  miners  in  this 
ountry;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  there  were  no  mica  splittings  produced 
n  this  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  There  are  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  miners  in  this  country  are  not  likely 

0  ask  for  it  if  there  is  none  of  it  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  You  can  use  that  as  a  chib  to  get  what  you  want, 
md  we  will  have  to  compromise  on  30  per  cent. 
Senator  Beed.  I  do  not  understand  your  remark  about  using  it  as 

1  club.     Who  is  being  clubbed? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  All  these  matters  in  regard  to  the  tariff  are  give 
and  take. 

Senator  Reed.  Mostly  take,  I  think.  I  have  never  seen  anybody 
giving  anything. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  When  we  consented  to  that  30  per  cent  we  were 
giving 

Senator  Keed.  You  gave  it  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  mica  miners. 

Senator  Rbed.  Did  you  have  a  consultation? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  a  consultation  with  them. 

Senator  Reed.  And  agreed  on  how  much  they  were  going  to  get  i 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  did  not  end  with  any  agreement.  We  broke 
up  and  went  on  our  own  hook. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  represented  the  mica  miners? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Burleson  represented  some  of  the  big  miners 
<lown  in  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Brown  and  many  others  that  I  do  not 
keep  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Reed.  When  you  say  you  had  a  consultation,  you  mean 
that  the  manufacturers  had  a  conference  with  these  miners  and  you 
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tried  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  how  much  each  of  you  would  lv 
mand,  and  you  did  not  quite  agree.  Nevertheless,  when  you  mak^ 
this  request  you  are  trying  to  mstke  it  so  that  it  will  suit  both  parties 

Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  made  it  high  enough  so  both  would  be  satisfiei: 

Mr.  Jefferson.  So  both  would  be  more  or  less  satisfied,  and  ket 
quiet. 

Senator  Eeed.  That  is  a  good  way  to  compromise. 

Senator  Watson.  You  tried  to  agree  on  a  tariff  on  the  raw  du 
terial  and  a  differential  on  the  finished  product.  You  could  d«-: 
agree,  so  you  determined  to  come  in  and  ask  for  what  you  wanted 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  To  ask  for  what  both  wanted.    Get  it  right. 

Senator  Watson.  This  gentleman  does  not  pretend  to  represent  t! 
miners. 

The  Chairman.  The  probabilities  are  that  this  committee  will  n  ^t 
agree. 

Senator  Eeed.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  small  sheet  mica  from  which  films  are  splii 
was,  before  the  advent  of  mica  board,  thrown  away  by  the  miner? 
of  mica  as  waste  onto  the  dumps  of  refuse  about  the  mines.  Tbe 
-consumption  of  this  mica  grew  rapidly,  and  the  miners  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  refuse  dumps  were  valuable  assets.  The  use  ot 
mica  board  revived  the  business  of  mica  mining  over  the  entire  world 
For  a  year  or  so  the  breakingup  or  splitting  of  this  small  sheet  mica 
was  done  in  this  country,  rhe  c6st  of  doing  so,  however,  provei 
to  be  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  growth  of  the  industry.  It  was  an 
operation  so  tedious  and  yet  requiring  such  close  application  to  do  it 
well  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  workers. 
So  steps  were  taken  with  the  miners  of  India  to  split  up  the  mica 
before  sending  it  over  to  us,  their  cheaper  and  more  patient  labor 
being  more  adaptable  than  any  labor  to  be  found  for  the  work  on  this 
side. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
steps  were  taken  with  the  miners  of  India  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  Mica  Insulator  Co.  with 
the  mica  miners  of  India,  with  whom  we  were  in  contact^  to  try  to 
get  them  to  split  the  mica  for  us.  We  sent  a  representative  of  our 
•comipany  over  there  to  get  that  work  done. 

Senator  Eeed.  You  wanted  that  done  by  the  cheapest  labor  you 
could  get? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Naturally ;  because  we  could  not  get  it  done  here. 
It  would  be  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  to  get  the  quantity 
of  splittings  that  we  needed  split  in  this  country.  1  can  show  you 
some  photographs  here.  We  do  split  a  little  bit  here.  I  can  show 
you  some  photographs  of  our  splitting  factories  up  in  Canada,  where 
the  price  is  six  times  as  g^reat — that  is,  the  labor  price — as  the  Hindu 
labor  price,  and  those  ffirls  make  only  $2.50  and  $3  a  week. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  Canada? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir;  the  little  French  Canadian  girls.  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  that  we  have  on  our  pay  rolls  a  lot  of  employees 
who  are  earning  such  a  small  amount.  We  can  only  then  get  mica 
split  in  towns  where  there  are  no  other  industries  and  no  other  work. 
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Senator  Keed.  If  you  did  not  have  this  cheap  labor  in  India  and 
they  charged  in  India  the  same  prices  that  they  do  in  this  country, 
e  price  would  go  up  to  everybody  and  then  you  could  raise  the 
iffes  here  ? 

Hr.  jEFFEitsoK.  The  wages  here  would  have  to  go  up.  Splitting 
ica  is  done  by  cheap  work,  and  it  would  have  to  be  raised  fully 
dollar  a  pound.  We  could  not  get  splitters  even  at  a  dollar  a 
)und. 

Senator  Keed.  But  you  could  get  them  at  some  price. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  can  not  get  the  skilled  labor  here  like  those 
itient  Hindus. 

Senator  Beed.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  There  is  very 
leap  and  very  patient  labor  in  India.     There  is  dearer  labor  in 
anada  which  could  learn  to  do  the  work.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 
ilr.  Jefferson.  Yes;  but  they  can  not  do  the  work  like  the  Hin- 
us — nothing  like  them. 

Senator  Heed.  They  never  could  learn  it  as  well  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  They  never  could. 

Senator  Reed.  So  you  have  got  a  class  of  labor  in  India  that  is 
iinerior  to  any  class  you  can  get  in  the  United  States  for  this  work? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  For  this  work. 

Senator  Keed.  That  labor  is  not  only  superior,  but  it  is  very  cheap 
ind  venr  patient? 
ilr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  you  have  to  employ  American  labor — and  I  am 
embracing  Canada  in  the  term  "American."  You  went  over  to  India 
to  arrange  to  get  this  very  cheap  labor.  Instead  of  paying  your  home 
i,\\K»r  more  wages  and  letting  the  public  pay  the  cost  oi  promoting 
American  labor,  you  went  over  and  arranged  for  the  very  cheap 
lalior  of  India,  and  you  say  it  is  one-fifth  of  the  price  of  the  poorly 
pair!  labor  in  Canada.  Is  that  the  situation  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

J^nator  Reed.  You  propose  still  to  ha^e  this  splitting  done  in  In- 
dia, do  you  not? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  principle  of  a  tariff 
that  represents  the  difference  between  the  foreign  labor  and  American 
labor? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  as  a  whole ;  yes. 
Senator  Reed.  But  not  in  your  case? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Not  in  regard  to  splittings,  because  splittings  are 
not  a  product  of  this  country  and  never  will  be. 
Senator  Reed.  What  are  splittings? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  will  show  you  what  splittings  are 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  start  with  the  raw  material  that  you  mine 
and  get  out  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  all  raw  material.  It  can  be  considered  raw 
niateriaL 

Here  [exhibiting]  is  mica  as  it  comes  from  the  mines.  It  is 
unequal  in  thickness,  and.  then  the  splitters  take  hold  of  that  mica 
and  make  it  into  films. 

eona~2i— PT  20 — 2 
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Senator  Eeed.  This  raw  material  that  you  display  here,  and  wk.- 
is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  i 
inch  thick 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heed.  Can  be  split  into  many  other  thin  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Senator  Beed.  And  when  you  speak  of  splitters  you  mean  son 
body  who  takes  this  and  divides  it  into  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Into  films. 

Senator  Beed.  Makes  it  into  very  thin  sheets? 
.    Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  call  those  sheets  films.  I  understand  tb 
process,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  in  the  record.  I  had  another  man^ 
in  mind.  ^ 

This  mica  comes  out  of  the  ground  originally  in  the  same  shape  i 
America  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  India? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  But  when  you  come  to  the  labor  of  dividing  the^ 
verv  thin  sheets  or  splittings  that  is  done  by  individuals,  is  it  ? 

Sfr.  Jbtpebson.  tes,  sir  , 

Senator  Beed.  And  the  laborer  in  India  works  for  about  one-fift 
of  what  you  pay  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  And  instead  of  employing  American  labor  you  we;:' 
over  to  develop  the  splitting  industry  in  India? 

Mr.  flEFFERsoN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  You  did  that  because  that  labor  was  so  very  cheap 
and  verv  patient  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  very  skillful. 

Senator  Beed.  Of  course  you  would  not  claim  that  these  people 
over  in  India  are  any  more  skillful,  naturally,  than  your  Canacnan  or 
French  girls? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  They  are  very  much  more  skillful  in  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  work. 

Senator  Beed.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  ever  can  be  any  com 
petition,  any  real  labor  competition,  between  labor  in  this  countrr 
and  in  Canada,  of  course,  on  this  particular  work  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No,  sir;  no  competition  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  has  exhausted  his  fifteen  minutes. 

Senator  Beed.  That  is  my  fault,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  know 
about  this  business.  I  want  to  conform  to  any  rule  that  the  committee 
has.* 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  rule  on  the  Senator. 

Senator  Beed.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

You  want  protection  against  the  pauper  labor  of  the  world  on 
everything  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  You  can  not  call  it  pauper  labor. 

Senator  Beed.  It  is  the  cheap  labor  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beed.  You  want  to  go  and  hirq  cheap  labor  whenever  it 
will  benefit  vou? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  By  using  that  cheap  labor  we  can  give  far  more 
and  greater  em])loyment  to  the  women  and  girls  who  are  in  the 
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lanufacture  of  this  material  in  this  form  presented  to  the  American 
mnufacturer.    [Indicating.] 

Senator  Reed.  On  this  general  principle  that  by  using  the  cheap 
il»^)r  of  other  countries  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
.lants? 
Mr.  Jeffebson.  We  can. 
Senator  Reed.  Then  you  are  a  free  tracker. 

Senator  Watson.  No ;  not  at  all.    He  wants  free  trade  in  raw  ma- 
erials,  but  not  finished  products. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  it. 

The  quality  of  splittings  we  now  obtain  from  India 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  go  over  there  and  use  this  cheap  labor 
,n  India  in  preparing  your  raw  material  which  you  call  splittings, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  kind  of  raw  mica  that  is  produced  in  this 
L*ountry? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  No  effect  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  no  effect  ?    Does  it  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  it  in  any  way? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  No;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Si3imoxs.  Now,  we  have  it.    It  does  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  mica  in  this  country  in  any  way? 
ilr.  Jefferson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  splittings  that  you  bring  here  are  not 
in  competition  with  anything  produced  in  America? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  Directly  or  indirectly? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  proposing  to  this  committee  to 
put  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  percentages  in  my 
paper.    I  am  not  bearing  upon  that  point  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Who  converts  the  raw  material  in  this  country 
into  splittings?    You  mine  mica  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  converted  into  splittings  at  all 
here. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  sent  over  to  India  and  converted  into  split- 
tings and  then  shipped  back  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  much,  because  the  mica 
obtained  in  this  country  does  not  contain  the  special  peculiarities 
necessary  for  makin^a  good  quality  of  this  mica  board. 

Senator  McLean.  \VTiy  does  not  some  Yankee  invent  a  splitting 
machine? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Our  companj  has  spent  as  much  as  $10,000  per 
year  in  trying  to  develop  splitting  machines.  We  have  tried  all 
manner  of  means.  We  have  a  splitting  machine  that  will  split  mica 
and  split  it  well,  but  the  cost  is  prohibitive  in  comparison  with  the 
splittmg  done  in  India.  There  are  splitting  machines  that  produce 
more,  mi  when  they  produce  more  tne  quality  is  such  that  we  can 
not  use  it. 

Senator  La  Foi*lette.  The  mica  in  this  country  could  be  split  here 
if  we  had  the  Hindu  labor  to  do  it,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  could  be  split  here,  but  the  quality  of  the  mica 
obtained  from  the  mines  here  is  not  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you-  what  duty  you  v^ 
pose  on  unmanufactured  and  rough  mica,  such  as  is  produced  in  tti 
country? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  out  of  my  province,  sir.  I  have  tried  • 
confine  myself  entirely  to  splittings. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  what  I  am  interested  in  is  whether  you  a: 
not  putking  this  splittings  duty  on  purposely  to  get  60  per  cent  • 
the  finished  product  of  all  the  mica  you  produce,  whether  from  i 
splittings  of  India  or  from  the  mica  produced  in  this  country. 
you  will  tell  me  what  duty  you  propose  on  the  unmanufactured  ar 
rough  mica,  I  will  then  be  able  to  determine  in  my  mind  whetL^ 
you  are  putting  this  30  per  cent  on  for  the  purpose  of  prizin,^  i 
the  duty  on  your  finished  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  agreed  on  a  certain  rate? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  rate  was  6  cents  for  mica  valued  at  nr 
above  15  cents  a  pound ;  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica  splittio^.  -'^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  plates  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manu 
lactures  of  mica,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  6  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Six  cents  specific. 

Senator  Simmons.  Equivalent  to  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  On  mica  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  advocating  6  cents  a  pound  on  nniira 
mica  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Trimmed. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  trimmed  at  all. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  all  trimmed. 

Senator  Simmons.  Unmanufactured  and  rough-trimmed  mkr. 
yes.     You  are  advocating  6  cents  a  pound  on  that? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  am  not  advocating  any  specific  duty,  becaw^'  i^ 
is  very  inequitable. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  ad  valorem  duty  do  you  advocate  on  if- 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  untrimmed  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mica  valued  above  15  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  other  witness. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  agreed  rate. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  quality  of  splittings  we  now  obtain  froiu 
India  could  not  be  produced  here  at  any  figure,  so  skillful  have  the 
Hindoo  workers  become 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  another  page,  and  then  you  will  have  the 
whole  story. 

This  fact  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  mica  miners  of  thi^ 
country.  At  a  combined  meeting  of  miners  and  manufacturers  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  which  I  attended,  it  was  so  stated.  Their  re- 
marks at  the  meeting  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  tliev 
were  not  interested  in  mica  splittings. 

Why,  therefore,  a  heavy  duty? 

The  characteristics  of  mica  vary  greatly.  Cienerally  speaking*  i^ 
can  not  be  said  that  one  kind  of  mica  is  better  than  another.    It  oan 
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*  saul,  however,  that  one  kind  of  mica  is  better  than  another  for  a 
>aiticular  application.  The  kind  of  mica  best  suited,  say,  for  pho- 
[io<rraph  disks  would  be  classed  as  a  poor  mica  for  making  mica 
KKird. 

Mica  board  to  be  of  univei'sal  use  for  electrical  purposes  must  be 
made  of  mica  splittings  from  mica  of  low  resiliency  and  exti'eme 
^>ftness.  It  so  nappens  that  the  mica  we  obtain  from  India  com- 
l»ines  these  two  features  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  mica  mined  in 
this  countr}'.  If  mica  splittings  for  making  mica  board  arc  not  in 
competition  with  domestic  miners — and  I  maintain  they  are  not — 
what  use  can  a  tariff  be  except  to  produce  revenue  for  the  (Tovern- 
luent  <t  The  lower  the  price  of  mica  board,  the  less  use  of  substitutes 
would  be  made.  Most  of  these  substitutes  are  in  some  form  or  other  of 
n<MKl  pulp.  The  amount  of  wood  pulp  entering  into  electrical  in- 
sulations is  enormous. 

Then,  again,  if  the  cost  of  mica  splittings  be  lowered  so  that  their 
use  could  be  extended  the  result  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
<juality  of  all  kinds  of  American  electrical  machinery. 

As  a  general  insulation  mica  stands  on  a  pedestal  hi^h  up  above 
any  other,  and  it  is  through  the  rending  of  sheet  mica  into  films — 
the  films  being  the  foundation  of  the  business — ^that  enables  mica  to 
l)e  used  economically  in  the  electrical  industry.  It  is  our  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  same  sense  as  cotton  after  it  is  ginned  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  cotton  industry. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  total  production  of  mica  in  the  United 
States,  in  dollars? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  right  off  hand. 
Senator  Reed.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Watson.  It  amounted,  in  1917,  to  1,276,583  pounds  of 
^heet,  valued  at  $753,874,  and  3,429  short  tons  of  scrap,  valued  at 
^V2.908.  This  came  from  eight  States — ^70  per  cent  from  North 
<'arolina  and  23  per  cent  from  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  mica  in  this 
t^onntry? 
Mr.  Jeffersox.  I  can  not  tell  you  off  hand.  Senator. 
Senator  Reed.  Senator  Watson,  can  you  tell  me  that? 
Senator  Watson.  The  domestic  consumption  averaged  72  per  cent 
of  all  mica.    India,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  supply  about  98 
\>^T  rent  of  the  total  estimated  production  of  sheet  mica.    Domestic 
production  in  1906  to  1910  averaged  57  per  cent  of  the*  total  mica  and 
^i  I)er  cent  of  the  sheet  mica  of  the  world;  1911  to  1915,  63  per  cent 
of  all  mica  and  19  per  cent  of  the  sheet  mica.    Domestic  consumption 
averaged  72  per  cent  of  all  mica  for  both  periods,  most  of  the  ground 
Wii^a  tised  being  domestic.    The  ratio  of  domestic  production  to  con- 
s«umption  of  sheet  mica  averaged  about  44  per  cent  for  both  periods, 
^nator  Reesd.  Then  there  is  about  50  per  cent  of  this  mica  im- 
ix>rted? 
Mr.  JxTFEiisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

'^nator  Reed.  And  the  total  in  this  country  is  how  much.  Senator 
Watgon  ? 
^^nator  Watson,  Consumption,  you  mean  ? 

^ator  Reed.  No;  the  total  produced  in  this  country.    I  want  to 
set  at  how  much  it  amounts  to. 
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Senator  Watson.  The  production  for  1917  amounted 'to  1^76 
pounds,  worth  $753,874. 

Senator  Eeed.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  total  consumption 
under  $2,000,000.  I  wanted  to  get  that  as  a  basis  for  a  quesiic 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  raw  mica  comes  into  this  country  fr< 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  form  of  splittings. 
Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  name  of  your  business  concern  i 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Mica  Insulator  Co. 
Senator  Seed.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  office  is  in  New  York  and  the  factory  i^  ift 
Schenectady. 
Senator  Keed.  Have  you  any  factories  in  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  We  have  a  factory  in  Canada  for  splitting  tl* 
Canadian  mica  which  we  have  to  use  for  certain  purposes. 
Senator  Reed.  How  large  a  concern  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  When  we  are  busy  we  employ  between  four  am) 
five  hundred  hands,  skilled  workers  and  mechanics. 

Senator  Reed.  How  manv  men  are  employed  in  the  mica  industrr 
in  the  United  States,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  should  say,  all  told,  between  three  and  four 
thousand. 

Senator  Reed.  That  includes  the  mica  manufacturers  who  work  it 
up  into  boards  and  manufacture  it? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No ;  who  make  the  finished  article  for  the  electrical 
manufacturers.  • 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  when  it  is  made  up,  it  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  $2,000,000? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Oh.  yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  4,000  include  all  the  miners? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Oh,  no;  it  is  very  hard  to  say  how  many  iniDei> 
there  are^  because  mining  is  done,  in  many  cases  by  the  farmer  who 
has  a  farm,  in  spare  moments  digging  out  a  little  mica  on  the  sitle. 
Senator  Reed.  Could  you  approximate  the  number  of  people  wb<> 
are  engaged  in  digging  the  mica? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  could  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  4,000  or  6,000  is  the  total.    Now,  what  is  the 
total  value  of  the  mica  when  it  ia  manufactured  by  these  4,000  people, 
ready  for  consumption? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  value  of  the  finished  article? 
Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Probably  about  $4,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  theee  4^^ 
people  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  wages,  of  course,  have  been  on  the  increa^ 
and  the  girls  average  about  $20  a  week,  and  the  men  average  $S0  to 
$35  or  $40  a  week. 

Senator  Reed.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  aggregate  amount  of 
wages.    What  proportion  is  the  wages  to  the  total  finished  product 
in  value? 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  should  say  about  one-half. 
Senator  Reed.  Do  jyou  have  any  competition  from  abroad  exct^j^t 
this  Indian  competition? 
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ilr.  Jefferson.  We  have  competition  from  the  factories  in  Eng- 
ine!, and  we  have  competition  from  the  factories  in  Germany  and 
rom  the  factories  in  Switzerland  and  the  factories  in  Holland,  and 

is  a  struggle  to  hold  up  our  end,  and  we  can  only  do  it  by  de- 
eloping  improved  methods  which  obliterate  a  certain  amount  of 
ur  expensive  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  a  proper  economic  proposition. 

Mr,  Jefferson.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  And  you  were  competing  before  the  war.  How 
lany  years  had  you  been  competing? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  competition  was  just  rising  to  a  very  serious 
ondition  just  before  the  war. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  years  had  you  been  running  without  any 
)rotection  on  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  raw  material  has  been  protected  here,  and 
haX  fact  has  increased  our  cost  and  limited  our  output. 

Senator  Reed.  But  if  you  had  had  the  free  raw  material  you  could 
iiave  competed,  could  you  not,  in  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  could  have  competed  better;  we  would  have 
buUt  up  a  larger  business  and  been  able  to  manufacture  cheaper,  and 
we  would  have  been  able  to  increase  our  export  trade  very  consider- 
abhr. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  capital  has  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  started  with  a  smafl  amount  of  capital,  but  it 
has  gradually  grown. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  your  capital  to-day? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  capital  to-day  of  our  company  is  $125,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  were  your  dividends  last  year,  and  your 
proBtst 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  can  not  tell  you  those  figures  exactly ;  I  do  not 
know.   We  have  an  investment  of,  say,  about  $600,000. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  you  said  $126,000  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  That  is  tne  capitalization. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes;  we  have  been  growing  since  1892,  and  we 
have  gradually  grown.  The  profits  we  have  had  we  have  put  into 
the  factory  and  our  machinery,  and  we  have  always  been  hard  up 
for  money. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  been  paying  dividends  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  paid  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  You  started  with  how  much  capital? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  $126,000. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  paid  12  per  cent  on  it  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed,  You  have  increased  your  assets  to  $600,000? 

Mr.  JiTFERSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  have  got  a  surplus  set  aside? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  No  ;  we  have  not ;  that  has  gone  into  the  increase  of 
niannfacturing  facilities. 

Abe  Chairman.  Senator  Walsh,  does  that  conclude  your  witnesses? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  includes  all  the  witnesses  here  to  day  on 
^ica.  There  is  a  witness  scheduled  for  the  mica  mining  end,  but  I 
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suppose  he  ought  not  to  be  called  to-day  to  take  the  ^m^uax  •»! 
nesses  here  on  other  matters: 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ag^ 
the  competition  in  manufactured  mica  from  abroad  vvsls  ^j* 
very  rapidly  just  before  the  war.  I  find  here  in  the  official  r- 
that  for  1910  of  cutter-trimmed  mica  plates,  of  built-up  mica,  ai 
manufactures,  whole  or  increased  value,  of  mica  for  thAt 
$168,000  worth ;  for  the  year  1^11,  $250,000  worth ;  for  tho  Tear 
$101,000  worth;  for  1913,  107,000  worth;  for  1914,  $22,CibO  ^ 
That  was  a  right  sharp  competition  being  built  up. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Well,  we  had  to  meet  the  various  quotation- 
that  sort  of  thing  that  were  presented  by  the  importers  from  abr  ; 
and  quotations  tnat  they  turned  in  were  exceedingly  lower  tlian  «• 
and  our  sales  agents  had  to  get  around  the  country  with  our 
tomers  and  convince  them  that  even  at  the  lower  price  of  tlit- 
ported  micaite  or  board  our  material  was  cheaper  than  tlie  f on* : 
on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  been  able  to  manage  to  keep  it  out 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  managed  to  a  certain  extent  to  keep  it  out.  • 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  have  ^\ 
skill  to  ourselves  in  making  all  of  this  material. 

unpolished  sheet  glass. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Hammer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  W.  HAMMEB,  BEPRESElTTIfC 
CBAMEB  DBY  PLATE  CO.,  HAMMEB  DB7  PLATE  CO.,  AH 
CENTBAL  DBY  PLATE  CO.,  TIMES  BUILDING,  ST.  ZOVIS 
MO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hammer,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
.    Mr.  Hammer.  I  am  vice  president  and  counsel  of  the  Hammer  Dr 
Plate  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  What  article  are  you  interested  in  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  In  unpolished  sheet  glass,  commonly  called  phoi' 
dry-plate  glass,  paragraph  219. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  it  you  want  in  connection  with  that  i 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  am  here  representing  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Tc 
the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  the  Central  Drj^  Plate  Co.,  al' 
located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

We  are  protesting  and  asking  the  assistance  of  this  committee  ii' 
connection  with  the  tariff  on  unpolished  sheet  glass,  commonly  ctilleo 
window  glass,  but  coming  into  this  country  under  the  tariff  regulation-^ 
as  unpolished  sheet  glass,  though  the  boxes  in  which  these  importa- 
tions from  Belgium  are  made  designates  the  glass  as  ''  photo  (Iry- 
plate  glass. "  However,  photo  dry-plate  glass,  I  may  state  for  the 
information  of  the  committee,  is  a  high  grade  window  glass,  devoid 
of  all  foreign  substances,  scratches,  bubbles,  etc. 

I  might  also  state  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that  there 
are  four  dry-plate  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States  - 
the   Kastman  Kodak  Co.  with  its  vast  industries,  manufacturing 
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everything  pertaining  to  photography,  pays,  of  course,  enough 
uttention  to  the  dry-plate  industry,  but  devotes  the  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  its  fihns,  kodaks,  cameras,  sensitized  paper,  and  at  the  present 
lime  they  are  manufacturing  a  dry  plate  made  upon  celluloid.  They 
nUo.  of  course,  manufacture  a  dry  plate  made  upon  glass. 

The  three  companies,  all  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  manu- 
facture and  derive  their  entire  revenue  from  the  manufacture  and 
s^ale  of  photographic  dry  plates  made  upon  glass.  That  is  their 
entire  source  of  revenue. 

This  paragraph,  219,  which  is  as  follows:  "C34inder,  crown,  and 
sheet  glass,  oy  whatever  process  made,  unpolished,  not  exceeding 
loO  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
3.S4  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound,''  etc.,  xmtil  it  goes  down  to 
this  part  of  it:  '*That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  duty  than 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided  further j  That  unpolished  cylinder, 
crown,  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  boxes,"  etc.,  and  it  designates 
the  size  of  the  glass  to  be  placed  in  the  boxes  that  are  imported. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  poundage  tariff  upon 
ibis  glass,  but  none  of  the  poimdage  tariff  would  come  close  to  the 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  .  I  might  state  in  this  connection  that  there 
is  only  one  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States  that  is 
attempting  the  manufacture  of  photo  dry  plate  glass.    Many  con- 
cerns nave  gone  into  this  industry,  but  the  intricate  and  technical 
work  and  the  amount  of  rejects  which  the  dry  plate  manufacturing 
companies  are  compelled  to  throw  out  have  caused  these  companies 
to  continue  merely  in  the  window-glass  business.      We  are  not  here 
protesting,  nor  are  we  saying  aught  upon  any  tariff  on  window  glass 
or  upon  any  other  commodity.    All  we  are  asking  is  a  protection 
from  this  tariff,  because  the  company  manufactiu'ing  the  photo  drv 
plate  glass  in  the  United  States  aoes  not  produce  an  amoimt  whicn 
will  supply  the  demands  of  the  dry  plate  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  glass  manufactured  in  this  country  is  not  of  the 
the  superior  quanty  of  the  glass  manufactured  in  Belgium,  where 
we  receive  most  of  our  importations  from. 

The  "rejects''  in  this  glass  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is 
such  that  we  find  in  our  company  it  amounts  to  about  20  or  30  per 
cent,  and  with  the  price  of  glass  in  the  United  States  at  $9  per 
pound  of  a  hundred  square  feet  of  light,  with  the  rejects,  exceeds  tnat 
amount  greatly. 

However,  glass,  I  should  say,  of  a  superior  quality  can  be  imported 
from  Belgium  for  $8  per  box,  including  tariff,  taxes,  freight,  grades, 
etc.  ' 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  object  to  in  this  particular  219 
paragraph  ? 

Mr,  Hammer.  Here  is  the  situation.  Senator:  We  object  to  the  35 
P«r  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  price  of  American  manufacture  on  the 
date  of  exportation. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  objecting  to  anything  in  that  para- 
graph down  to  the  first  proviso  ? 

Mr.  ELufMER.  We  feel  that  the  poundage  tax  is  a  httle  high. 
However,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  we  have  an 
^t>jection  to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  this  reason:  That  the 
manufacturer  making  this  glass  in  the  United  States  charges  $9  per 
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boX;  and  35  per  cent  of  $9  would  be  $3.15.    The  tariif  on  a  box  of 
8  by  10  photo  dry  plate  glass  to-day  is  70  cents,  under  the  Undw- 
wood  tariff  bill.     Under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  it  was  about  $1.05  or 
$1.10;  under  this  proposed  tariff  bill  there  will  be  an  increase  of  350' 
per  cent.  .  J 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  American  valuation  ?  ' 

Mr.  BLA.MMEB.  American  valuation,  an  imheard  of  proposition,  ana 
with  the  photographic  manufacturers  who  through  vears  and  yeaif 
of  striving  to  build  up  an  industry  which  ranks  with  the  industnes 
of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  dry  plates,  will 
keep,  with  practice,  a  profit  of  $2  upon  a  box  of  dry  plates,  whirh 
takes  about  two-thirds  of  a  case  of  tne  raw  material 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Of  course,  you  understand  tha* 
the  American  valuation  is,  of  itself,  not  a  rate;  it  is  only  a  basis  for  & 
rate. 

Mr.  Hammeb.  It  is  only  a  basis  for  a  rate;  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Watson.  What  per  cent  there  would  represent  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  on  Anieric4m 
valuation — you  are  opposed  to  the  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hammer.  Yes,  we  are  opposea  to  it — to  the  35  per  cent 
because  there  is  no  competition  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Hammer,  these  rates  are  exactly  the  same  a? 
the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  just  as  we  passed  on  them  in  the  Paynt- 
Aldrich  bill.  But  you  did  not  have  the  proviso  there  of  the  35  per 
■cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Hammer:  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  objecting  at  all  to  the  rates  above— 
the  American  valuation  does  not  affect  the  rates,  because  they  arr 
All  specific. 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  imderstand  that.  I  am  not  objecting  seriously  u> 
these  rates.  But  we  are  objecting  to  the  35  per  cent,  because  the  bili 
says 

Senator  Smoot.  "Not  less  than  35  per  cent." 

Mr.  Hammer  (reading) : 

Provided^  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  %'aIoreiD 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  you  want  the  whole  of  that  35  per  cent 
stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  That  is  the  idea.  But  you  gentlemen  can  assist 
us — ^we  are  not  here  making  a  protest;  we  are  merely  trying  to  save 
a  business  which  will  be  badly  crippled,  if  not  ruined,  it  we  are  not 
able  to  get  this  ^lass  into  this  coimtry,  and  if  this  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  tax  is  ^oing  to  be  placed  thereon. 

If  the  comnuttee  here  can  in  any  way — I  worked  on  the  matter 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cramer  andi  with  the  other  dry-plate 
manufacturers — if  we  could  in  some  way  differentiate  between 
unpolished  sheet  glass,  conunonly  known  as  wmdow  glass  and  ph(>i«> 
dry  plate  glass,  in  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  the  matter  would  be 
simple  and  easily  solved. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  tried  to  solve  that  in  1909,  and  spent  d^j^ 
working  on  it,  and  decided  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Hammer.  It  comes  in  designated  on  the  boxes  photo  dry  plate 

flaps,  but  I  can  understand,  and  vou  gentlemen  appreciate  as  well  a.** 
,  that  could  be  camouflaged  anci  window  glass  could  come  into  tfai^ 
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rountry  marked  "photo  dry  plate  glass,"  and  our  only  suggestion 
if  tor  worldng  on  tfiis  quite  awhile 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Photo  dry  plate  glass  could  not 
!ome  in  marked  ^^ window  glass/'  could  it? 

Mr.  Hammbr.  I  say  if  the  foreign  manufacturers  would  not  want 
Lo  send  it  into  this  country  if  we  differentiated  between  photo  dry 
plate  glass  and  window  glass.  But  the  only  way  we  could  solve 
this  proposition  would  be:  The  main  sizes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  photographic  dry  plate  glass,  with  very  few  exceptions  do  not  ex- 
ceed 150  square  inches.  Now,  if  the  ad  valorem  were  elindnated,  as 
1  drew  an  amendment  here,  that  might  assist  the  committee.  We 
propose  that  if  the  committee  feels  that  it  will  protect  the  dry  plate 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  a  higher  tariff  must  be  placed 
on  unpolished  sheet  glass  than  is  now  in  force,  the  committee  will 
devise  some  means  of  differentiating  between  window  glass  and  photo 
dry  plate  glass;  or  if  that  does  not  seem  feasible  the  manufacturers 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  table  of  rates  proposed  as  follows: 

Pab.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpolished, 
nol  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound;  above  that, 
ftnd  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches,  1  ^  centis  per  pound ; 
abo\'e  that,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches,  1}  cents  per 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixtv-four  square  inches, 
21  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  sauare 
inches,  2}  cents  per  pound,  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  nun- 
dted  square  inches,  3i  cents  per  pound ;  above  that^  4  cents  p^er  pound:  Provided  further, 
That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  ooxes.  shall  contain  one 
hundrea  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  the  duty  snail  be  computed 
thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 

We  make  a  little  cut  on  the  rates  there  and  eliminate  the  ad  valorem 
entirely. 

Saiator  Simmons.  Which  one  of  these  several  brackets  of  section 
219  is  the  article  that  you  are  interested  in  covered  by  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  The  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand^  but  here  is  a  paragraph  that  has 
a  great- many  brackets  in  it,  one  is  a  specific  duty  of  IJ,  another  a 
specific  duty  of  2i,  and  so  on.  Now,  which  one  of  those  brackets  is 
thati 

Senator  Smoot.  The  first  one. 

Mr.  Hammeb.  The  first  one,  I  see. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  first  one;  that  is,  1 J  ? 

Mr.  Hammeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  you  object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hammeb.  No;  we  do  not  object  to  that  if  the  ad  valorem  is 
eliminated. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  objections  to  the  ad  valorem  is  that  under 
the  1 J  rate  the  duty  would  be  very  much  less  than  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hammeb.   x  es,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  you  want  is  a  product  which  you  import 
and  use  in  your  business  established  at  less  than  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hammeb.  That  is  the  idea.  I  might  state  for  your  information, 
Senator,  that  the  main  sizes  used  by  dry-plate  manufacturers  of  this 
country  are  as  follovra:  5  by  7,  35  square  inches;  6  bjr  8,  48  square 
inches;  8  by  10,  80  square  inches;  10  by  12,  120  square  inches. 

These  are  the  main  sizes  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  dr^  plates. 
There  are  some  sizes  known  as  1 1  by  14, 154  square  inches,  wmch  goes 
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4  inches  over  150  square  inches,  which  we  would  be  satisfied  with) 
the  per  poundage  was  placed  upon  there,  but  if  the  ad  valorem  w( 
elinunated. 

And  there  are  some  sizes  mainly  used — not  by  our  company,  but 
the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. — known  as  11  by  14,  154  square  inches; 
by  20,  360  square  inches;  and  20  by  24,  480  square  inches. 

Now,  if  an  ad  valorem  of,  say,  10  per  cent  were  placed  on  sizes  oi 
150  square  inches,  I  think  the  matter  could  be  easily  solved  in  tl 
way. 

oenator  Smoot.  That  would  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  you  meAi 

Mr.  Hammer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  sizes  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  On  sizes  from  150  square  inches,  and  no  ad  valon* 
on  sizes  to  150  square  inches. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  know,  in  some  the  specific  duty  would  prevai 
and  in  others  on  account  of  the  weight,  the  specific  duty  would  pri 
vail. 

Senator  Reed.  What  do  you  say  the  price  of  a  box  of  this  i^lass. 
hundred  sheets,  is  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  it  is  $9. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  $4.50,  and  then  it  went  to  $5.40,  and  it  went  as  lit*;l 
as  $13.25, during  the  war. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  can  now  be  bought  in  Belgium  at  what  pri^^i 

Mr.  Hammer.  At  $8.  That  includes  tariff  or  duty,  taxes,  gra<lti 
freight,  and  all  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  what  it  can  be  bought  for  withoul 
these  charges  ? 

Mr.  Hammer.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Cramer  ans\%*er  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  A.  CBAMES,  OEOBGE  CBAMER  Dlt| 

PLATE  CO..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  Reed.  The  question  I  asked  was  what  this  glass  could  '  • 
bought  for  in  Belgium  without  these  charges  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $6.50  f .  o.  b.  Antwerp. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  a  competitive  article  to  this  glass  f 

Mr.  Cramer.  Made  here  in  this  country  i 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  By  one  manufacturer;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  name  of  the  concern  i 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  and  the  name  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Photo  glass,  which  is  a  high-grade  window  gla«s,  but 
known  as  '^)hoto  glass/'  and  made  by  the  American  Glass  Co. 

Senator  Keed.  You  say  made  by  that  one  eimcem.  Do  you  agn;*' 
with  Mr.  Hammer  that  that  one  concern  does  not  make  a  glass  that  i* 
practical  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  1  would  not  go  so  far  a.<;  to  sav  that;  it  w  practi*- 
able,  but  not  quite  as  good  in  quality  as  the  Befgium. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  any  article  made  that  takes  the  place  oi 
glass  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Reed.  What  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Celluloid. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  that  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  By  the  American  Celluloid  Co.  and  by  the  Eastman 
^odak  Co.,  themselves.     We  do  not  make  films;  tHat  is  used  for 
1ms. 
Senator  Reed.  But  is  it  used  in  the  ordinary  photographic  busi- 

PSS  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  To  a  very  small  extent;  for  certain  purposes,  for 
rifttance,  that  is  called  home  portraiture. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  that  is  really  not  in  competition  with  your 
MiMness  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  price  has  gone  up  to  $9  in  this  country.  Is 
Vj  to-day,  so  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  figured  on  the  present  value 
n  this  country  would  be  about,  twice"  what  the  same  rate  of  duty 
would  be  figured  upon  prewar  prices.  Prewar  prices  were  about 
?4..50,  and  now  it  is  $9.  If  you  put  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  $9  now, 
it  would  be  about  twice  the  charge  that  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  levied  on  the  prewar  price. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Had  there  been  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  there 
was  not. 

Senator  Reed.  This  35  per  cent  duty  at  this  time  upon  these  high 
f)rices  amount  to  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
about  70  per  cent  at  that  time  on  the  prewar  prices. 
Mr.  Cramer.  If  there  had  been  the  same  duty;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  You  object  that  this  ad  valorem  duty  levied  upon 
tliese  high  prices  would  be  so  great  that  it  will  injure  your  business 
where  you  can  get  your  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Elxactly,  because  the  proposed  rate  increases  the 
present  duty  350  per  cent,  whereas  the  greatest  protective  duty  that 
we  know  of  that  existed  before  was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
^Kat  it  is  now. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  only  on  certain  sizes  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Those  are  the  mose  salable  sizes,  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  Up  to  150  inches  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  below;  that  was  above. 
Mr.  Hammer.  We  might  state  also  that  importations  on  this  glass 
are  so  small  compared  to  the  revenue  which  the  Government  will 
•receive,  compared  to  the  damage  which  it  will  do  the  manufac- 
turers—there are  only  from  100,000  to  120,000  boxes  of  dry  plate 
glass  imported  into  the  cotmtry  each  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  I  may  get  what  you  really  propose :  You 
want  the  proviso  taken  out  entirely,  as  your  first  proposition  ? 
Mr.  Hammer.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  the  proviso  is  not  taken  out,  then  you  want 
the  ad  valorem  reduced  to  10  per  cent  to  take  effect,  on  all  the  sizes  ? 
Mr.  Hammer.  From  150  square  inches. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  up  to  154  inches  vou  want  that  to  remain  in 
the  law  just  as  reported  m  the  House  bill,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
^'»yne..\ldrich  bill? 
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Mr.  Cramer.  Excepting  that  you  eliminate  the  ad  valorem } 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  your  proposition. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Cramer,  do  you  want  to  say  anythiaig  further  I 

Mr.  Cramer.  No;  I  think  Mr.  Hammer  has  covered  the  ground 
so  thoroughly.     But  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  further  question*. 

The  C^iRMAN.  I  do  not  tmnk  there  are  any  questions  further. 

Mr.  Hammer.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  file  this  brirf. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  filed  and  included  in  yo 
statement. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Hammer  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  of  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Central  Dry  Plate  Co.,  and   Hammfk 

Dry  Plate  Co. 

Some  objections  of  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Central  Dr^  Plate  Co.,  and  Hammer 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  all  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Miasouri,  to  tariff  bill  H.  R.  74d»%. 
known  as  the  Fordney  tarin  bill,  to  that  part  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  tariff  on  or- 
polished  sheet  glass. 

Said  paragraph  219  to  which  objection  is  made  is  as  follows: 

**  Par.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpolidieil. 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  sq|uare  incnes,  1}  cents  per  pound;  above  that, 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound 
above  that,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hu£ired  and  twenty  square  inches,  2i  cents  per 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixtv-four  square  inche? 
2}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  aquai** 
inches,  3}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  hundred 
square  inches  3|  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  4  cents  per  pound;  Provided^  That  now 
of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  duty  than  35  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided  furtkfr 
That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  boxes,  shall  cx>ntaic 
fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  the  dnty  shall  be  computed  there*  c 
according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass." 

statement. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  take  leave  to  submit  a  few  facts  which  ms/ 
assist  the  committee  in  making  some  change  in  this  paragraph  of  the  tariff  bill.  •« 
that  the  companies  above  named  may  be  permitted  to  exist. 

There  are  four  dry  plate  manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States,  namely 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Centril 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tb« 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  as  no  doubt  the  committee  is  aware,  manufactures  kodak.* 
cameras,  sensitized  paper,  films,  celluloid  plates  and  photographic  dry  plates  and 
practically  all  articles  pertaining  to  the  photographic  industry,  while  the  last  thr^ 
named  companies  manufacture  photograpnic  dry  plates  (made  upon  glass)  exclurivrh 
and  rely  entirely  upon  the  production  and  sale  of  their  products  for  revenue. 

UnpoIi.«?hed  sheet  glass,  as  designated  in  paragraph  219,  takes  into  account  ph"' 
dry  plate  ^laas,  window  lights,  and  all  unpolished  sheet  glass.    The  photo  glaiv  i*  a 
finer  quality  of  unpolished  sheet  glass  and  made  by  a  more  careful  proceas  than  wiDd<  ^ 
lights,  for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  piu"e,  entirely  devoid  of  for»'»:ti 
substance,  scratches,  bubbles,  etc. 

There  is  one  company  in  the  Ignited  State*  manufacturing,  in  connection  with  i*- 
vast  industry,  unpolished  sheet  glass,  which  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ph*- 
tographic  dry  plat<»8,  but  this  branch  of  this  company's  business  is  a  very  small  it»  .i- 
compared  to  its  vast  industry'  and  its  manufacture  of  window  glass  and  other  trli^ 
articles,  and  it  produces  only  about  one- fourth  of  the  photo  glass  consumed  by  th^ 
manufacturers  of  this  country. 

POINTS. 

The  main  sizes  uaod  by  th«^  dry  plate  manufacturers  of  this  countr>*  are  as  foil"'*- 
5  by  7  (85  square  inches),*!)  by  8  » 4S  square  inches i,  8  by  10  t  SO  square  inches  i.  10  b>  !- 
(120  square  inches i.  These  are  the  main  si/.es  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  d') 
plates.  There  are  some  sizes  known  as  11  by  14  » 154  square  incheeK  IS  by  2t>  •'* 
square  inches),  and  20  by  24  (480  square  infhes),  but  thf««*  sizes  are  few  in  compan*«*n 
to  the  si/.ea  heretofore  mentioned. 
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The  main  importatioDs  of  unpoliahed  sheet  glass  are  from  Belgium  and  England, 
**  srreatest  importation  being,  however,  from  Belgium.  The  manufacturers  of  Europe 
-i?aate  thie  glass  as  photo  dry  plate  glass,  but  under  the  tariff  regulations  it  comes 
ii^»  this  country  as  unpolished  sheet  glass  or  window  lights.  The  usual  way  of 
K'kin^  same  is  in  boxes  of  100  sauare  feet  or  as  near  thereto  as  possible. 
The  importations  of  this  photo  ary  plate  glass  are  about  100,000  boxes  yearl>% 

In  the  manu^cture  of  dry  plates  the  photo  dry  plate  glass  comprises  the  main  raw 
katerial  contained  in  the  manufactiu'ed  product. 

We  submit  here*«ith  for  your  information  the  current  rate  of  duty  and  the  rate  now 
n*pc«ed: 


I  I 

Current       New 


She  of  sheet  glass.  ,     ^^te.     '     rate. 


>oi  exceeding  130  square  incbes 
Toe  exceeding  384  square  inches 


Cents.        Cents 


II 


lOl  eioeeding  720  square  inches I  li  2i 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 
43 
7& 
100 


And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  paragraph  219  proposes  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
[>n  the  American  valuation. 

The  duty  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  is  about  70  cents  per  box  of  100  square  feet, 
while  under  the  proposed  law  it  will  be  increased  to  $3.15  per  box. 


ARGUMENT. 


Om  objections  to  this  paragraph,  especially  to  the  tariff  on  glass  of  the  sizes  used  for 
thf>  manufacture  of  photo^phic  dry  plates  is,  that  it  will  practically  destroy  the 
manufactuie  of  dry  inates  if  tnis  proposed  law  is  enacted. 

Before  the  war  this  glass  could  be  bought  from  the  American  manufacturer  for 
about  $5.40  per  box,  and  during  the  war  it  increased  in  prices  of  various  amounts, 
incTeafling  as  high  as  $14  per  box.  To-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  charging 
about  $9  f.  o.  b.  its  factorv,  while  the  glass  of  a  higher  quality  and  vrith  far  less  per- 
centage  of  rejects  can  be  Sought  in  Belgitun  for  $8  per  box,  including  freight,  taxes, 
drayage,  duty,  etc. 

bet  us  see,' for  the  sake  of  argument,  how  the  tariff  would  work  out  if  this  proposed 
bill  is  enacted.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
dry  plates  in  the  United  States  of  sizes  8  by  10  and  7  by  10  (hence  those  not  exceed- 
ing 150  square  inches)  is  $9  per  100-foot  box  f.  o.  b..its  factory  and  this  value  is,  accord- 
1D2  to  our  understanding,  the  one  which  would  be  used  in  the  assessment  of  a  duty 
under  the  terms  of  this  new  bill.  Net  weight  of  this  glass  per  100-foot  boxes  in  the 
fiZ4«  mentioned  is  approximately  80  pounds,  and  it  follows  therefore  that  when  we 
import  this  material  the  duty  based  on  the  current  rate  of  |  cent  per  pound  is  70  cents; 
baeed  on  the  new  proposed  rate  of  IJ  cents  it  would  be  $1;  but  with  the  proposed 
minimum  35  x>er  cent  ad  valorem  in  effect  (that  is,  taking  the  American  manufac- 
tiii^fa  goods  at  $9  per  box,  it  having  the  right  at  any  time  to  increase  this  amount 
P^r  box)  it  would  make  the  actual  duty  35  per  .cent  of  $9  or  $3.15.  In  other  words, 
the  rate  under  the  x>ropoeed  changing  would  be  increased  from  70  cents  per  box  to 
$.j.l5  per  box. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  b^  leave  to  adiise  further  that  many 
elaas  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States  have  attempted  the  manufacture 
<»i  photo  dry  plate  glass  but  without  success.*  ' 

.^5  mentioned  above  before  the  war  this  glass  could  be  bought  for  $5.40  in  the 
I  nitfd  States  and  at  a  lesser  price  imported  from  Belgium,  but  during  the  war  we 
v«e  unable  to  re(*eive  the  importations  and  the  American  manufacturer  raided  its 
P^^ee  ^t  ha\dng  any  competition  in  this  country)  to  the  price  mentioned  above, 
^ile  the  dry-plate  manufacturers  were  driven  to  purchase  old  negatives  and  use  a 
rnemical  process  to  remove  the  film  therefrom,  and  was  also  driven  to  buy  this  glass 
at  any  pnce  fixed  by  the  American  manufacturer  while  said  dry-plate  companies 
uia  not  increase  the  price  of  their  production?. 

The  rommittee  will  realize  that  if  this  clause  of  the  bill  passes  without  a  reduction 
jn  the  duty  per  pound  and  an  elimination  of  the  ad  valorem  tax,  the  American  manu- 
la'turer  will  have  absolutely  no  competition  and  can  fix  the  price  of  photo  dr>'  plate 
2iMB  at  any  amount  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  dr\'-plate 
nianafacturing  companies  of  this  country. 
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One  case  of  photographic  dry  plates  (the  finished  product)  contains  about  t«^  I 
thirds  of  a  box  of  photo  dry  plate  glass,  and  if  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  drr  I 
plates  makes  a*  profit  of  about  $2  .on  each  box  of  photo  dry  plate  you  can  readihr  %•  | 
that  with  a  tariff  ot  $3.15  on  a  box  of  photographic  dry  plate  glass  the  profit  of  tht  | 
manufacturer  of  dry  plates  will  be  entirely  wiped  out,  as  there  is  no  chanre  ^ 
increasing  the  price  oi  dry  plates  at  this  time,  but  rather  a  tendency  on  the  part  r  ■ 
the  consumers  demanding*  a  reduction  in  prices. 

We  propose  that  if  the  committee  feels  that  it  will  protect  the  dry-plate  manfi- 
f acturers  of  the  United  States  and  a  higher  tariff  must  be  placed  on  unpcMuhed  shftt  . 
glass  than  is  now  in  force  the  committee  will  devise  some  means  of  differentiatiiiit  1<<^  ' 
tween  window  glass  and  photo  dry  plate  glass,  or  if  that  does  not  seem  feasible  th*  . 
manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  table  of  rates  proposed  as  follows: 

*'Par.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpolished, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  1}  cents  per  pound;  above  that 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches,  1^  cents  per  pound 
above  that,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches,  1}  cents  pe; 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  t\  \ 
cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  squarr  i 
inches,  2f  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  hundreo   '• 
sauare  inches,  3}  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  4  cents  per  pound:  Provided  furthf    \ 
Tiiat  unpolished  cylinder,  crown  and  sheet  glass,  imported  in  boxes,  shall  contain  f^    I 
hundred  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  the  duty  shall  be  computni 
thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass.*' 

If  the  committee  insists  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed  on  unpolished  ''heft 
glass  used  by  the  dry-plate  manufacturers  then  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  »>' 
valorem  tax  should  be  eliminated  on  all  sizes  under  150  square  inches  (the  size  m'*>t 
commonly  used  and  imported),  and  a  fair  and  equitable  ad  valorem  placed  on  th** 
larger  sizes  which  are  used  for  photo  dry  plates.  In  this  connection  we  might  BUg|rer*> 
the  following  amendment: 

'Tar.  219.  Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  unpoli*>hft] 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  1^  cents  per  pound;  above  thAt 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-rfour  square  inches  1}  cents  per  pcmnd 
above  that,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches,  li  cent<«  pc' 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  and  sixtv-four  square  inches. 
2\  cental  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  Muan- 
inches,  2\  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  four  oufi- 
dred  square  inches,  3^  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  4  cent^  per  pound;  Frovide: 
That  all  ela^-s  exceeding  150  square  inches  shall  pay  not  less  than  10  per  centum  a! 
valorem:  Proxnded further,  That  unpoliehed  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  import*^ 
in  boxes,  phall  contain  one  hundred  square  feet,  as  nearly  as*  s<izes  will  permit,  and  tb<- 
duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass.*' 

By  eliminating  the  ad  valorem  on  sizes  under  150  square  inches  and  by  plarin^  i 
fair  and  equitable  ad  valorem  on  other  sizes  used  for  dry-plate  purposes,  the  manu- 
facturers making  this  protect  would  be  permitted  to  exist,  instead  of  having  their 
business  destroyed  by  thin  high  tariff. 

A  further  objectionable  feature  to  this  paragraph  is  contained  in  the  (^lauFe  compel- 
ling the  importations  to  he  in  boxes  of  50  square  feet  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  fdass  «^> 
permit,  for  the  rea^'on  that  at  the  pre  ent  time  the  importations  are  received  in  Uixe- 
containing  100  square  feet  or  as  near  as  pOHnil'le,  which  saves  the  manufacturer  of  thi:* 
country  an  increase  in  pat^kinj?  charges  and  also  in  frei<zht  rate^. 

We  truHt  the  committee  will  give  this  matter  it<»  very  careful  consideTation,  becau** 
all  statementt<  herein  contained  are  based  upon  facts  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  th^ 
manufacturers  to  aid  th'o  committee  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  tarin. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2.30 
oVlock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  reccs* 
imtil  2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  Senator 
McCumber  presiding. 

Senator  McCitmber.  The  conmiittee  will  come  to  order.  We  will 
proceed  with  the  hearing  this  afternoon.     Is  Mr.  Williamson  presoni  ^ 
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rATEMEKT  OF  MB.  S.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  BEFBESENTING 
WILLIAMSON  &  MESSINGEB,  1208-1210  BIDGiB  AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Williamson,  state  for  the  record  your  full 
aiiie,  your  address,  and  whom  you  represent. 
-Mr.  Williamson.  S.  F.  Williamson,  of  the  firm  of  Williamson  & 
If^singer,  1208-1210  Ridge  Avenue^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
We  are  not  manufacturers  of  tile,  but  we  distribute  tile  to  the 
uilding  trade  and  others.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  para- 
raph  202  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  is  now  before  your  committee,  and 
i\  which  we  are  specially  interested. 

This  paragraph  among  other  things  specifies  tiles,  unglazed  except 
mII  tiles  and  so-called  quarries,  or  quarry  tiles  valued  at  not  more  than 
iK\  cents  per  square  foot,  8  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  35 
i<»r  more  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  sometime  we  have  been  trying  to  build  up  a  demand  in  the 
rrade  for  a  so-called  plastora  red  tile,  of  which  a  sample  is  herewith 
Mjl)mitt«d.     This  is  a  very  cheap  tile,  manufactured  in  England; 
i>  uno^lazed  and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  cheap  fire  places  and 
hearths,  also  very  lai^ely  as  floors  in  engine  and  boiler  rooms.     Its 
ftverage  foreign  market  price  is  about  17  cents  per  square  foot  in 
Kii^land.     There  is  no  tile  manufactured  in  America  which  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  English  plastora  red  tile.     The  nearest  com- 
parable tile  of  American  manufacture  is  a  much  better  tile  valued 
at  about  40  cents  per  square  foot. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  this  sample  that  you  have  here  encaustic 

Mr.  WiLUAMSON.  No;  an  encaustic  tile  would  be  of  a  better 
n»l(ir.    It  is  sin^ply  an  unglazed  tile;  that  is  all  you  can  call  it. 

Inder  paragraph  202  the  duty  that  would  oe  imposed  on  the 
imported  Engush  plastora  red  tile  would  be  8  cents  per  square  foot, 
provided  8  cents  per  square  foot  would  be  not  less  than  35  nor  more 
than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  8  cents  per  square  foot  is  e^ual 
to  one-fifth  of  40  cents,  that  is  to  say  20  per  cent  of  the  American 
price  of  the  nearest  comparable  tile  of  American  manufacture,  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  automatically  apply.  Thirty- 
tivo  per  cent  of  40  cents  would  be  14  cents  duty  per  square  foot  as, 
against  the  English  open-market  price  of  17  cents  per  square  foot 
•T  a  little  over  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  selling  price. 
In  other  words,  it  means  that  the  duty  on  this  tile  would  be  14  cents 
per  square  foot,  a  little  over  90  per  cent. 

>«nator  Smoot.  You  object  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  named  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes.  It  really  makes  it  prohibitive;  it  is  out 
^f  the  question. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  are  really  dealers.  We  take  large  contracts 
'<>r  hotels  and  buildings  of  that  kind,  and  we  install  this  tile  when  we 
p^  it.  At  times  we  sell  a  little  of  it  to  jobbers,  but  most  of  it  is 
hrought  over  for  our  use. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  most  of  that  which  you  use  imported  ? 

Wil3-21-~PT  20 8 
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Mr.  Williamson.  No;  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  it  over  i 
any  extent  on  account  of  the  duty.     I  do  not  suppose  we  have  us 
10  per  cent  of  the  foreign  article. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  get  all  you  want  in  the  Unit 
States  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  we  can,  with  the  exception  of  this  tile  he: 
[referring  to  the  sample  tile]. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  th^re  peculiar  about  that  tile  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  It  is  really  a  very  crude,  cheap  article,  put 
together  in  a  crude  way,  and  there  is  nothing  made  here  in  (hj 
country  that  really  compares  with  it,  except  this  tile  which  is  superi< 
in  almost  every  way. 

This  particular  tile  here  was  provided  for  in  paragraph  85  in  ii# 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  square  foot,     la 
paragraph  72  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Act  of  October  S. 
1913,  the  duty  was  provided  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  square  fo4»: 
That  is  the  duty  that  prevails  to-day. 

What  I  am  trying  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  duty  on  thi* 
article  is  a  cent  and  a  half  to-day,  and  as  provided  for  in  this  bill  •: 
would  go  up  from  a  cent  and  a  half  to  14  cents. 

The  statistics  of  importation,  as  published  by  the  Department  «»f 
Commerce  in  its  montnly  summary  for  June,  1921,  do  not  segreghf^  I 
the  importations  of  tiles,  but  carry  the  same  under  the  general  he»ti 
of  ** earthenware  and  crockeryware  not  decorated  or  ornamented." 
The  importations  of  this  class  of  tile  has,  however,  been  negligibl'- 
The  importations  by  our  firm  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  less  than 
$10,000,  and  practically  nothing  in  pre\nous  years. 

We  submit  that  a  duty  of  14  cents  per  sciuare  foot,  equivalent  t" 
80  per  centum  ad  valorem  of  the  English  selling  price,  is  prohibitivr 
It  is  also  out  of  proportion  to  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  square  foot,  but 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  placed  upon  the  so-call«**' 
quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  enumerated  at  the  close  of  paragraph  2<t' 
That  is  this  tile  here  (referring  to  the  sample).  The  duty  propo^<*« 
on  this  is  3  cents  per  square  foot,  a  far  better  article  and  a  much  morr 
expensive  article,  and  on  the  other  about  14  cents. 

Senator  1)ilux«ham.  You  say  **on  this."  One  reading  the  reri>riJ 
will  not  know  what  is  meant  by  that. 

Mr.  Wiluamsox.  On  this  red  unglazed  tile  the  duty  would  \^ 
14  cents  per  square  foot.  On  the  quarry  tile  it  is  practically  l«'t 
alone:  it  is  hardly  changed  any  from  the  present  duty,  that  whioli 
prevails  now,  which  is  probably — well,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  dut^ 
which  prevails  now,  but  what  they  say  here  about  quarry  tile  i* 
3  cents  per  s(juare  foot,  but  not  less  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem 
The  20  |>er  cent  ad  valorem  amounts  to  about  3  cents,  or  it  mi^ht 
amount  to  4  cents.  Wimt  1  am  trvine:  to  explain  is  that  the  duty  «»n 
the  tile  here  that  is  far  more  serviceable  and  more  durable  and  use<l 
for  many  more  purposes  is  so  low  -  that  is,  3  or  4  cents — compan**! 
to  what  is  asked  for  on  this  particular  tile  here. 

We  therefore  submit  that  as  tiles,  unsrlazed,  ni  this  character  havr» 
been  assessed  with  specific  <hities  in  b4>th  the  tariff  acts  of  1909  anJ 
1913,  the  same  principle  should  be  adhered  to  by  your  committ***' 
when  revising  paragraph  202  of  H.  R.  7456.  If  it  is  the  desire  ••? 
your  comniitttH^  to  fi>llo\v  as  ch^sdy  as  may  be  the  rates  prpscrib<Ml 
under   the   Pavne-Aldrich   Tariff  Act   of    190*>.   rather   inan   thfr^*- 
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numerated  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Act  of  October  3, 

913,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  placing  a  rate  of  4  cents  per 

cfuare  foot  upon  tiles  unelazed,  thereby  foUowing  paragraph  85  of 

he  Pajme-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909. 
Senator  Watson.  It  was    18   cents   per  square   foot   under   the 

Underwood  bill. 
Mr.  WiLUAMsoN.  You  will  find  that  that  is  glazed  tile.     This  is 

specified  under  ^'unglazed." 
We  think  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  specific  and  so  much  per  square 

r<M)t  rather  than  ad  valorem,  particularly  if  the  American  valuation 

plan  is  to  be  used^  because  we  would  never  know  where  we  were, 

Dwing  to  the  fact  that  we  would  probably  be  paying  a  duty  on  an 

article  here  that  is  not  similar. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  import  any  other  tiles  except  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  we  import  some  white  glazed  tile.     That  is 

about  all  I  have  to  say  about  this  unglazed  tile,  just  to  show  you  that 

there  is  something  wrong  about  the  duty  there — asking  a  rate  of  14 

cents. 
Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  object  if  we  put  the  Payne-Aldrich 

rate  in  here  i 
Mr.  WiLUAMSON.  No;  we  could  bring  this  tile  in  then,  but  we  can 

not  bring  it  in  under  any  such  rate  as  14  cents.     It  is  prohibitive  and 

<mt  of  tne  question,  because  the  title  can  not  be  compared  to  the 

American  product. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  we  take  out  the  provision  here  *'But  not 

k^ss  than  35  nor  more  than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  that  would 

make  it  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  that  is  at  4  cents  per  square  foot.  It  is 
now  specified  at  8  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  had  4  cents  per  square  foot  the  other  pro- 
vision would  not  be  objectionable  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  No. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  '*  white  glazed  wall  tiles." 
This  glazed  wall  tile  is  a  standard  article,  well  Known  and  exten- 
i^ivelv  used  in  bathrooms,  corridors,  or  halls,  and  for  various  other 
building  purposes.  This  glazed  tile  would  also  carry  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  35  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  202. 

White  glazed  wall  tiles  of  American  manufacture  are  classified  in 
the  trade  as  first  quality,  valued  approximately  at  50  cents  per 
j^quare  foot;  standard  quality  40  cents  per  square  foot,  and  com- 
mercial quality  25  cents  per  square  foot. 

There  are  three  grades  known  throughout  the  country,  and  those 
are  the  prices  which  they  charge.  Some  white  glazed  wall  tiles  have 
heen  imported  from  Belgium  and  Germany  to  this  country,  but  they 
Jiro  unsatisfactory.  I  think  last  year  was  the  only  year  I  know  of 
when  any  was  brought  over,  and  that  was  not  on  account  of  the 
i)rice;  it  was  simply  because  tile  was  not  available;  they  were  unable 
to  manufacture  m  this  country,  and  wo  had  to  go  aoroad  and  get 
what  we  cx)uld.  We  have  now  a  lot  of  German  and  Belgium  tile  in 
our  place  that  we  can  not  sell  at  any  price;  the  quality  is  too  poor. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  objection  applies  to  that  that  you  have 
stated  with  reference  to  the  other  items  ? 

Mr.  WiLUAMSON.  Yes.  English  tile  that  comes  over  here  is  of  a 
hotter  grade  and  is  probably  more  nearly  equal  to   the  standard 
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grade,  but  we  feel  that  the  dutv  shobld  be  specific  and  so  much  }.»' 
square  foot  without  any  ad  valorem,  because  it  would  be  confusir»j 
we  would  not  know  where  we  were  in  taking  contracts,  and  the  du'--. 
is  high  enough.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  tUo  industry  in  this  couijir? 
is  very  firmly  established.    The  exports  in  1919  were  over  a  miih  • 
dollars  compared  to  probably  $40,000  or  $50,000  of  imports. 

Considering  that  the  tile  industry  is  firmly  established   and  i?/ 
no  longer  be  considered  an  '^infant  industry''  for  the  reason  tin. 
the  imports  of  foreign  tile  are  almost  negligible,  as  shown   bv  Vt 
Tariff  Information  Survey,  prepared  by  the  United  Stat-es   Tar: 
Commission,  clearly  indicating  '^that  the  domestic  manuf actum.: 
industry  manufactures  sufficient  tile  to  supply  the  entire  ilomoi.' 
demancV  and  that  prior  to  the  war  the  excess  of  exports  o\'' 
imports  amounted  annually  to  some  six  hundred  thousand  to  eijri.' 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  would  seem  that  the  exorbitant  rn'- 
of  14  cents  per  square  foot  on  white-glazed  wall  tile  valued  at  n* 
more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot,  is  not  only  prohibitive,  hut  • 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  tile  industry. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  a  straight  specific  duty  of  5  rei.'- 
per  square  foot,  following  tne  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  of  191.. 
or  a  rate  not  to  exceed  8  cents  per  square  foot,  following  the  Pavr*- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Acts  of  1900. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  about  it.     I  tried  to  explain  th: : 
the  tile  manufacturers  here  have  shipped  out  of  the  country  as  hi;r 
as  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  tile.     In  (me  ye»r 
believe  there,  was  a  little  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars*  wor  ' 
of  tile  that  came  in.     I  think  that  was  in  the  year  1914,     Why  lh» « 
would  need  any  such  duty  as  that  which  is  prescribed  here  is  beyni. 
my  comprehohsion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  import  tile  i 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  have  brought  some  from  England  ami  snn!* 
from  Belgium;  very  little  from  Belgium  on  account  of  the  qualitv 
it  will  not  answer  in  this  country  at  all.  There  was  some  brou^L' 
over  last  year,  as  I  explained  a  while  ago,  on  account  of  the  sean'i*" 
of  tile.  I^'he  dealers  then  would  use  anything  they  could  get  tlitir 
hands  on;  but  that  is  not  the  case  now:  they  are  now  after  quahu 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Williamson  ( 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  about  all. 

Senntor  McLean.  How  much  is  used  in  this  country^ 

Mr.  Williamson.  Do  you  mean  how  much  was  manufacturct)  i 

Senator  McLean.  Yes:  what  is  the  value  of  it  i 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  tile  manufactured  during  the  last  »^ix  ••: 
seven  years  ranges  from  five  to  seven  million  dollars,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1917  it  was  $6,S21.221. 

Mr.  Wilijamsox.  Yes:  something  like  that, 

STATSMElfT    OF    MR.    L.    S.    BEOWK,    REPRESEVTIV6    Tfls: 
SPRINGFIELD  FACING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

Senator  Mc<^t'3fBER.  Mr.  Brown,  please  give  your  name  and  re?- 
dence  and  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  L.  S.  Brown,  of  the  Springfield  Facing  Co.,  Sprir^'- 
field.  Mass. 
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S«>nator  Watsox.  What  subject  are  you  interested  in  ? 
>fr.  Brown.  Graphites. 
S«»nator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell  you.     I  am  sent  here  hastily 
n«\  am  somewhat  ignorant  on  that  phase  of  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  paragraph  211. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might  say  that  this  is  a  subject  that  I  am  not 
h'iroughly  posted  upon.  I  simply  appear  because  of  numerous 
ustomers  of  ours  who  felt  that  perhaps  nobody  would  appear  here 
«»  represent  New  England  in  the  case.  So,  yesterday  noon  I  tried 
o  prepare  enough  to  come  here  and  just  state  the  conditions  existing 
n  New  England  at  least. 

I  have  been  for  40  years  in  the  foundry  facing  business.  It  gives 
\u'  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  foundry  men  of  New  England, 
and  I  might  say  that  during  all  those  40  years  I  have  been  chasing 
up  new  discoveries  of  graphite,  hoping  that  I  could  get  something 
tht\t  would  compete  and  give  me  something  in  advance  of  Ceylon, 
and  in  all  those  40  years  I  have  never  seen  a  single  deposit  that  was 
wv^rkahle  at  a  profit.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  desires  and  the 
representations  of  those  who  are  petitioning  for  the  high  tarifl-^I 
nnd<»rstand  they  are  petitioning  for  6  cents  per  pound,  although  I 

may  he  mistaken  about  that 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  bill  provides  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Brown.  I  knew  that  the  House  committee  recommended  that, 
but  it  was  represented — perhaps  this  is  hearsay — that  certain  people 
wpre  still  going  to  aSk  for  6  cents  per  pound. 

I  might  say  I  believe  those  people  are  entirely  deceived  in  regard 

to  their  own  material.     There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  what 

laboratory  tests  do  prove  wonderful  results.    Those  laboratory  tests  in 

practice  can  not  be  carried  out.     It  was  the  action,  no  doubt,  of  these 

WUevers  in  their  mines^  the  Americati  mines,  that  made  them  feel 

that  while  we  are  in  such  an  emergency  and  that  the  United  States 

resources  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  saving  the  country  and  pro- 

(hicing  goods  that  we  were  importing,  that  has  had  an  influence  in 

having  the  war  officials  ask  for  20  per  cent  American  graphite  to  be 

used  m  crucibles.     There  are  very  few  people  in  the  country  who 

appreciate  what  a  great  injury  that  20  per  cent  has  done.     Many 

Utile  brass  foundries  have  really  been  put  in  a  place  where  they  can 

not  recover  because  they  were  forced  to  use  a  crucible  with  American 

S^phite  in  it  that  instead  of  giving  30  or  40  heats  would  only  give 

from  one  to  six  heats.     Little  foundries  could  not  stand  that,  but  I 

understand  it  was  a  ruling  of  the  Government  that  they  must  use 

20  per  cent  so  as  to  use  the  American  goods. 

Now,  those  crucibles  in  practice  do  not  run  over  one  to  six  heats. 
A.  large  concern  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  that  was  employing  18,000  or 
20,000  hands,  mostly  all  on  war  work,  was  so  handicapped  by  tho 
amount  that  they  could  produce  in  their  molting  shop  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  out  and  buy  Ceylon  plumbago  and  make  their  own 
<*nieibles  and  with  the  American  products  mixed  with  Ceylon  they 
^ere  getting  only  from  one  to  six  heats  to  a  part.  As  soon  as  they 
inade  their  own  with  pure  Ceylon  lead  they  ran  from  30  to  50  heats. 
Senator  Watson,  'i'he  Tariff  Commission  reports  that  producers 
assert  that  both  Montana  and  Alabama  graphite  has  been  accepted 
as  equal  to  the  Ceylon  material. 
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Mr.  Brown.  That  is  absolutely  a  mistake.  All  the  brass  foiirr 
dries  of  the  country  will  tell  you  that  that  is  a  mistake.  I  under-' 
stand  that  they  clami  that  advanced  scientists  have  produced  cruci- 
bles at  some  of  their  laboratories  that  were  better  than  Ceylon.  I' 
have  yet  to  find  anybody  that  can  post  me  in  r^ard  to  tnat.  If 
there  is  anybody  here  that  can  do  so  I  would  be  very  glad  to  heiir 
from  them,  but  I  understand  there  has  never  been  any  of  them  pul 
in  practice.  However,  we  do  know  that  the  Government  to  favnr 
the  Alabama  interests,  did  ask  for  20  per  cent  to  be  used  in  their 
crucibles,  and  that  has  cost  the  people  of  this  country  millions  of 
dollars.     It  has  almost  wrecked  many  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  crucibles  to  use  the  Alabama  graphite,  or  Ajneriran 
graphite  we  may  say,  they  have  to  use  much  more  clay  to  make  th** 
mass  form  into  the  crucible.  Clay  does  not  conduct  the  heat  to  th^ 
metal,  so  that  ordinary  foundry  men  who  know  nothing  about 
scientific  ideas  can  only  go  by  common  sense,  by  their  actual  expe- 
rience, and  they  tell  me  that  it  takes  from  two  to  four  times  as  Ions 
to  heat  up,  to  melt  the  metal  in  that  pot,  where  there  is  so  much  clav 
used,  as  it  does  where  the  regular  old-fashioned  Ceylon  crucible  is  us^hI. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  say  the  Government  regulation 
was  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr,  Browx.  Twentv  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean  t'hat  regulation  provided  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  American  product  must  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  that  was  a  war  measure,  and  undoubted! v  it 
was  to  favor  these  very  people  who  are  asking  for  a  big  tariff  on 
graphite  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  another  reason  beside  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  real  reason. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  agree  with  you,  though,  that  the  crucibles 
were  not  nearly  as  good. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  the  other  reason  the  matter  of  shipping  i 

wSenator  Smoot.  No;  the  other  reason  was  a  matter  of  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  the  Government  needed  the  ships. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  and  also  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
that  they  wanted  to  divide  it,  and  they  could  not  get  sufficient  Quan- 
tity anvwhere  else.  They  could  not  get  the  imports,  and  in  oraer  to 
make  tlie  number  required  not  only  by  the  trade,  but  by  the  Govern- 
ment also,  they  required  20  per  cent  of  the  American  graphite  to  he 
used,  so  that  the  product  would  go  around. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  a  crucible  man,  but  I  do  say  this,  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  careful  study  and  who  were  obliged  to  make 
crucibles  themselves  tell  me  that  if  the  crucible  concerns  could  have 
kept  on  making  the  same  crucibles  that  thev  were  making  without 
the  adulteration,  they  would  have  had  more  than  enough  to  go  round, 
because  they  had  to  use  so  much  of  it  and  make  it  bad. 

vSenator  Smoot.  Are  vou  interested  in  the  articles  that  make 
graphite  i 

Mr.  Brown.  No:  I  am  not  interested  in  graphite,  only  in  a  very 
small  way.     I  do  not  use  a  hundred  tons  of  graphite  a  year. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do'you  make? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  make  foundry  facings.  Foundry  facing  is  a  Bour 
made  from  graphite.     The  very  best  facing  is  made  from  the  verj* 
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^t_.    Ceylon  graphite.     It  is  ground  into  a  fine  flour,  which  is  spread 
^^Ixaken  over  the  molds  or  painted  on  with  a  brush  or  rubbed  on 
t  hk    the  hand.     There  are  all  grades. 
i*>onator  Watson.  When  this  facing  is  sprinkled  on,  what  part  does 

XI r.  Brown.  When  the  hot  iron  comes  into  the  mold  this  makes  a 
I- ting  between  the  sand  and  the  mold,  so  that  the  casting  comes  out 
^^.ner  and  nicer  and  with  a  better  finish. 
>>enator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  now  to  import  graphite  ? 
Xf  r.  Brown.  I  suppose  it  costs  from  a  cent  and  a  half  to  6  cents 
*r  pound. 

^>eriator  McLean.  $120  per  ton  ? 
XI  r-  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

^Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  best  grade  ? 
XIr.  Brown.  That  is  the  high  grade,  understand,  the  finer  grade. 
Senator  vSmoot.  It  was  $81  per  ton  in  1915;  $74  a  ton  in  1914. 
'Hon  it  went  to  $226  per  ton  in  1918. 

yir.  Brown.  You  understand  there  are  many  erades  of  graphite. 
Jut    at  all  events  it  has  been  a  serious  thing  to  the  foundry  man  to 
I  live  to  stand  the  20  per  cent. 
Senator  McLean.  What  does  the  domestic  article  cost? 
^Ir.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Alabama  article  does  cost, 
>ut    there  are  domestic  graphites  that  in  the  crude  state  can  be 
>oiight  for  $9  or  $10  a  ton,  from  that  up,  the  better  ^ades  up  to  $15. 
Senator  Smoot.  What   percentage   of  graphite   is   there   in   the 
Vlabamaore? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  their  ore  that  they  mine — I  am  posted  only  as  I 
liave  read  upon  the  subject — there  is  only  from  2  to  3  per  cent 
graphite;  whereas  you  understand  the  Ceylon  product  contains  a 
much  larger  percentage.  The  Ceylon  product  is  mined  much  as 
you  would  mine  coal,  in  great  big  veins  or  pockets,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  greater  loss  that  has  come  to  the  small  foundry  men  has  been 
<lue  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  much  more  fuel  to  melt  their  metal  in 
a  cheap  crucible. 

Then,  again,  a  crucible  made  from  Ceylon  lead  can  be  used  a  great 
many  times,  as  I  stated,  from  30  to  50.  Now,  that  uses  down  very 
thin^  It  wears  out  slowlv,  so  much  so  that  at  times  when  the  melter 
<'(>mes  to  take  his  pot  out  with  tongs  from  the  fire  it  actually  squeezes 
up  together,  so  that  shows  a  mark,  a  bending.  After  that  is  poured 
and  that  crucible  is  refilled  and  goes  back  into  the  furnace  and  melts, 
the  weight  of  the  metal  throws  it  back  into  its  proper  form. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  graphite  and  plumbago  on  the 
free  list  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  would  like.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  desire  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  A.  B.  DALZELL,  OF  MOUNDSVILLE, 
W.  VA.,  BEPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GLASS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Glass  Manufacturers.  Their  headquarters  are  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  paragraphs  217,  2".  ^ 
and  230.     This  association  had  its  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  Ir  -* 
month;  so  it  is  an  old  association.     It  represents  practically  the  ent  ^ 
interest  of  the  tahle  glassware  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stai*- 
The  production  of  these  factories  amounts  to  about  $100,OOOAHs* 
year.     Their  pay  rolls  amount  to  $55,000,000  a  year.     It  is  an  ■ '  - 
dustry  in  which  labor  constitutes  more  than   50   per  cent,  and 
should,  perhaps,  have  special  attention,  but  we  feel  as  though  t. 
have  been  saaly  neglected  because  we  have  not  come  here,  I  pur- 
pose, and  told  our  story  and  explained  to  you  gentlemen  ivhat  t:. 
trouble  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  been  here  in  the  past  a  good  many  timr- 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  nave  appeared,  Senat   - 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  I  mean  your  association. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did    your    association    appear    before    t. 
House  Ways  and  Mean  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  it  did,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  hj.v 
paid  any  attention  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  before  we  get  through  w 
will  understand  each  other  better.  We  take  the  raw  materials  i: 
the  United  States  and  with  this  labor  make  the  finished  article-  •. 
glass  that  are  in  demand.  We  use  only  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cor 
of  foreign  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  all  this  glassware. 

Senator  Watson.  What  kind  of  glassware  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just    table    glassware;  tumblers,    water    gobie> 
water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  all  kinds  of  glassware  that  is  used  on  dinii  j 
tables  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  private  families. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  what  you  call  flint  glassware  ( 
.  Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  flint  glassware.  Ninety-nine  an  . 
three-tenths  per  cent  of  this  $100,000,000  goes  to  increase  the  vabv 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  that  much  increase  every  year,  in  tlii- 
glass  industry,  and  we  think  it  is  an  industry  that  sliould  be  take? 
care  of.     W"e  ask  for  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I)o  you  know  what  the  importations  hav» 
been  of  foreign  wares  in  competition  with  your  wares  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  do  not. 

Senator  McLean.  The  record  shows  that  there  were  importerl  i:; 
1921,  8,450,000  pounds;  in  1920,  3,634,000  pounds.  Evidently  {]w 
importations  are  on  the  increase.  I  do  not  see  table  glassware  tlesiir- 
nated  here  specifically. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  although  it  i>  a 
very  larj^e  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  importation- 
are. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  can  not  get  the  information.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  want  the  paragraph  that  we  are  told  that  our  good- 
are  classified  under  remodeled. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  vey  few  importations,  though,  of 
glassware  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  enormous  quantities. 

Senator  McLean.  I  should  suppose  the  importations  would  ho 
very  large. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  shall  show  you  later  on  when  I  come  to  discuss 
t\e  paragraphs  that  cover  this  tahle  glassware.  The  statistics 
tate  it  as  bottles  in  one  instance  and  in  another  instance  they  state 

under  paragraph  230,  the  catch-all  clause. 

Senator  Sutherl.vnd.  Do  you  suppose  the  importations  will  be 
i>  much  as  the  total  domestic  production  in  this  country  ( 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Hardly. 

Senator  vSltherlaxd.  Half  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  can  guess  as  well  as  I  can. 

Senator  Sutheriand.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  an 
tipproximate  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  no  idea  because  there  have  never  been  any 
statistics  taken,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  appear  here;  we 
would  like  to  have  the  paragraphs  that  are  supposed  to  cover  this 
<'lHs-i  of  goods  so  mentione(l.  There  are  very  lew  bottles  coming 
into  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  tableware  and  bar  glassware  imported  into 
tlii>  countrv  for  1920  amounted  to  $39,347.  The  rate  of  dutv  was 
45  cents  and  we  collected  a  duty  of  517,256.15. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Senator,  I  believe  there  was  more  than  that  came 
\\\  almost  every  month  of  the  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,    that^  is    what    the    Government   statistics 

SUV. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  been  inquiring  about  that.  One  of  the 
(»ov(Tnment  experts  said  he  did  not  tnink  there  was  any  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  those  figures. 

Senator  McCumbrr.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  glassware  and  bar  glassware  are  not 
inentione<l  in  the  tariff,  so  wnat  paragraph  do  they  take  it   from  '^ 

Senator  Smoot.  They  take  it  under  the  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
and  under  the  same  paragraph  here  as  globes  and  shades  for  gas 
and  gas  lights,  and  cnimneys  for  gas  lamps,  trimmings  for  same, 
I'liimneys  for  oil  lamps.  The)^  are  all  separated,  and  as  th(\v  come 
in  iiere  thev  are  accounted  for  just  the  same  as  everv  other  item  of 
importation  that  comes  into  this  country.  They  are  taken  under 
th<Mableware  and  bar  glassware;  and  that  is  the  amount  of  impor- 
tations for  the  year  1920  that  I  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  much  bar  srlassware  came  in  durinj'  the  year 
1020. 

Senator  vSmoot.  Then,  we  will  say  that  it  is  all  table  glassware. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  very  much  more  than  that.  I  was  only 
giving  you  the  information  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  Government 
t'xperts. 

•  Senator  McCl^iber.  Where  did  you  get  your  information,  Mr. 
I^alzell.  that  is  not  open  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  see  it  around  everywhere.  Our  factories  are  all 
l^llo  and  have  been  since  this  spring.  'There  is  hardly  a  furnace  mak- 
*'ig  blown  glassware  and  table  glassware  in  operation  at  tlie  present 
^^me  in  the  United  States. 

S<*nator  McCumber.  I  suppose  these  statistics  are  for  the  calendar 
y^^T  1920  and  that  these  importations  have  mainly  come  in  since  the 
calendar  year  1920. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  they  seem  to  be  increasing  every  month. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Even  in   1918,  the  importations,  all     artielt*? 
every  description,  including  bottles  and  bottle  glassware,   comp*'^ 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glass,  blown,  either  in  a  mold  or  otherv:- 
not  specially  provided  for  in   the   paragraph  under   this    secti- 
amounted  to  $381,898.     Now,  that  includes  everything,  bloiwTi  gU- 
ware  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  during  the  war  period,  too. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  during  the  war  period,  and  that  is  the  hi^h- 
that  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  see,  glassware  is  all  made  in  Europe,  Ln  "^ 
war  zone. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  we  will  go  back  to  1913.  The  amount 
1913  was  $273,782;  in  1914  it  was  $775,908. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  jo\i  the  amount  for  1920? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  This  is  for  1920  of  table  glassware  nnd  /- 
glassware  alone. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think.  Senator,  you  are  agreeing  with  me,  onlv  i^ 
are  looking  at  it  from  different  angles.  Now,  let  me  read  you  pai 
agraph  230 : 

Stained  or  painted  glass  windows,  and  parts  thereof;  all  mirrors,  not  exceeding  *: 
size  144  square  inches,  with  or  without  frames  or  cases,  and  all  glass  or  maoufactur^' 
of  glass  or  paste,  or  of  which  glass  or  paste  is  the  component  material  of  chief  \tu/' 
not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

They  tell  us  that  practically- all  our  glassware  is  coming  in  und*: 
that  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  under  this  paragraph  that  I  have  just  rea  *. 
here,  blown  glassware,'including  not  only  what  you  have  read  then, 
but  of  the  brown  as  well  and  all  not  specifically  mentioned  and  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  the  amount,  as  I  say,  for  1918  was  $381, SPA 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  comes  in  under  tha: 
paragraph  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  not  only  including  what  you 
mentioned  but  every  sort  of  blown  glassware,  and  the  amount  that  I 
gave  vou  in  the  first  place  was  simply  on  the  table  glassware  and  th^ 
oar  glassware,  but  this  is  the  whole  of  the  blown  glassware. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  eitht^r 
undervaluations  or  something  else.     There  is  something  wrong. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  attribute  the  present  idleness  of 
your  plants  and  other  similiar  plants  to  the  influx  of  foreign  goods  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Principally  to  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  tliere  as  many  purchases  of  your  goods  in 
the  last  three  months  as  there  were  three  months  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  that  where  the  trouble  comes  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  more  importations  in  tlio 
last  three  months  than  there  were  three  months  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  closed  up. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  competition  comes  from  Austria,  in  a  lai?e 
measure,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Senator  McLean.  They  make  very  fine  glassware  and  make  it  very 
cheaply,  do  they  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  their  labor  is  very  cheap.  Statistics  that 
I  have — I  can  not  vouch  for  them  myself — show  tnat  over  there  ilxe 
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!>€>r  cost  on  a  hundred  pieces  was  5  cents.  In  this  country  on 
iiilar  goods  the  labor  cost  was  $1.65.  So  you  can  imagine  how 
u<*h  tariff  we  would  need  to  meet  that. 

^<*nator  Reed.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  statement,  do 
m  t  I  do  not  mean  you  have  not  told  what  you  think  is  true, 
It  do  you  think  this  report  which  you  repeat  to  us  could  possibly 
'  ri>rrect  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know  the  fact  is  that  their  wages  were  much 
wt»r  than  ours  in  1914,  and  they  have  practically  received  their 
ttirt's  in  United  States  money;  and  our  wages  have  doubled,  have 
»ne  from  90  to  160  per  cent. 

S^'nator  Reed.  Our  wages  have  doubled;  their  wages  used  to  be 
II If  of  ours,  and  they  have  them  now  so  that  thev  would  be  one- 
^hth  of  ours:  but,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  tney  were  getting 
«vnts  and  we  were  paying  $1.65. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  special  goods.     Our  men  only  make  so  much. 
*h<»re  are  lots  of  things  that  they  will  make  in  three  hours;  that  is, 
liev  work  in  a  day  three  hours. 
St^nator  Reed.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  work 
little  longer? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  would  like  it  very  much.  We  can  not  induce 
hem  to  do  it.     We  work  under  union  wages. 

Senator  Reed.  If  the  union  rules  of  America  limit  the  labor  that 
I  man  can  produce  so  that  he  can  get  it  out  in  three  hours*  work  a 
lay,  and  we  have  come  to  that  sort  of  a  condition,  do  you  think  we 
mfrht  to  pass  a  law  to  make  up  for  any  inequalities  in  the  cost  of 
a] tor  that  is  based  upon  that  sort  of  a  condition? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  there  are  conditions  surrounding  it  that  per- 
liaps  you  would  think  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

Senator  Reed.  I  work  about  16  hours  a  day  myself. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  president  of  the  glass  workers*  union  was 
^'•heduled  to  appear  here,  and  you  can  take  it  up  with  him.  Perhaps 
you  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  us,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  not  making  any  war  on  labor,  of  course. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  character  of  labor  very  intense  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  You  spoke  of  the  difference 
in  wages.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff  to  make  up  for 
thfMlifference? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No.  If  we  came  here  asking  for  something  like 
that  we  would  have  to  ask  for  a  thousand  per  cent  or  more.  We 
art'  asking  for  only  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  thousand  per  cent  difference  in  the 
<'i}>X  of  labor,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  more  than  that,  between  German 
lahor,  Czeehoslovakian  labor,  and  United  ^States  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  More  than  a  thousand  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  More  than  60  per  cent,  I  said. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  have  to  ask  for  a 
thousand  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  most  items;  yes,  sir.  On  lots  of  things  we  are 
paying  in  wages  ten  times  as  much  as  they  are. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  think  the  difference  in  wages  ought  to  be 
nuule  up  by  a  tariff  ? 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ask  the  .Vmeri-vsj 
workingman  to  work  on  wages  that  they  pay  every  dav  ovtr  tlrrp 
and  asK  him  to  live  under  their  standards.  I  believe  in  tlie  Anieri  m" 
standard  of  living.  I 

Senator  Reed.  You  would  apply  that  to  all  of  the  American  1.  '•  rj 
the  same  as  you  would  in  your  own  business,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Certainly.  i 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  American  labor  that  you  know  of  :'*  "I 
does  not  get  more  than  the  labor  abroad,  is  there  (  ! 

Mr.  1)alzb:ll.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  That  means,  then,  that  we  have  to  have  pr'-:-  - 
tion  on  everything  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  how  are  we  goina:  to  do  any  busine^•<  ^w 
the  world  at  all  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  make  goods  that  they  can  not  make  elsew  r*' 
Take  our  factory  alone.     We  manufacture  this  blown  ware  an«!  * 

also  manufacture  pressed  glass,  and  they  do  not  manufacture  pr 

glass  in  Kurope  to  amount  to  anythinj^.     We  do  not  ask  you  tti  tji.:  • 
any  tariff  on  pressed  glass  because  it  is  American  ingenuity,  hm-!  -t 
export  that  glass  to  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 

Senator  Reed.  Part  of  this  stuff  that  you  compete  with  that  r.-m 
from  abroad  is  the  result  of  foreign  iiigenuity,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  any  more  than  our  own.  We  have  as  *--ii. 
workmen  as  there  are  in  the  world  in  the  gla^s  industry,  and  w»'  • . 
produce  anything  that  factories  can,  and  we  do  produce  the  cc  . 
of  anv  glass  made  in  the  worU. 

Senator  MoCVmber.  I  wouhl  suggest  to  the  witne^s  that  ihi-  n 
allotted  to  him  has  about  expired. 

Senator  Watsox.  He  has  not  even  gotten  started  vet. 

Senator  McOrMBER.  I  hope,  then,  we  will  allow  him  to  finisli  ... 
short  time,  as  there  are  a  great  manv  other  witnesses  vet  to  be  h»*.:r 

Senator  Rked.  1  know;  but.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  as  wvll  - 
now,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  sit  on  this  committee  a  iii 
is  not  going  to  he  permitted  to  come  in  here  and  state  his  side  «»f  ♦ 
case  ami  the  members  of  the  committee  not  be  permitte<l  to  j^oi  l.j 
from  him.  If  you  are  going  to  have  that  st)rt  of  a  hearing,  we  mij 
as  well  adjourn. 

StMiator  MrCVMBER.  1  wil  say  tt»  the  Senator  that  the  matter  w 
taken  up  some  time  ago  and  a  resolution  was  pa^^^^nl  by  tlie  •  ■♦• 
mittee  limiting  the  time  of  each  witnes-^  to  !.'>  minuter.     The  l.oi- 
was.  of  course,  that  the  witn»»>s  wouhl  be  jriveu  as  much  of  that  t  i'- 
as  possible  to  pn*<ent  hi<  o\\n  ca<»*  rather  than  having  the  tiin#»  •-  • 
sumed   bv   anrument,   and   tiie   nrt*s«»nt   ai'lin^  chariman   is   >il.' 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  ih*--in*>  of  the  committtn*.     The  iiimif" 
of  witnesses  which  are  listetl  for  earh  ilay'<  hearing  are  set  «1oh».  *■ 
conform  to  a  schedule  of  13  niinut***^  for  f»ach  witne>s. 

SiMiator  Rekd,  Well,  that  may  U^.  and  I  do  not  can*  to  ha\f  ; 
ditTertMiees  over  it;  but  ne^thi;  g  can  be  con<*»MVtHl  mon*  ri<li««.'    - 
than  a  hearing  whert*  parlies  come  in  to  pn^^Mit  their  side  aiMi  ' 
qne<tioiw  art>  |>ermittiHl  t4»  be  a-^kiHl  th»*m.     I  can  pn»v*'  any  •:- 
in  the  world  if  you  will  let  me  put  my  witni^^'i-'s  on  in  that  way. 

Senator  MKYmber.  1  think  if  we  would  follow  the  rule  of  ali«»»i  - 
a  witness  to  pr\»<enl  hi<  ca^r  tir>t  and  dt-l.^y  our  question^  until  U** !.  - 
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>t  it-n  through,  we  ma}^  then  find  that  possibly  many  questions  have 
»*'n    ans\*-ered  and  we  will  thus  gain  much  time.     I  know  every 
fiator   desires  to  expedite  matters,  and  if  we  are  going  to  give 
i 'a rings  on  all  these  subjects  to  almost  all  who  request  hearings,  we 
ill  liave  to  limit  the  time  of  the  witnesses  or  we  will  never  get  the 
iil  IV ported. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  here  when  the  rule  was  made,  but  I 
jought  a  proper  conception  of  the  rule  was  to  give  the  witness  15 
liuntes  to  state  his  case  and  then  not  confine  members  of  the  com- 
mit tfe  to  any  definite  time  for  cross-examination.     Mr.  Chairman, 
tiiink  these  hearings  will  be  worth  mighty  little  if  these  parties  are 
M»rmitted  to  come  in  and  make  their  statements  without  any  inter- 
oira lories  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee.     We  might 
l»  ^re  to  develop  certain  facts  as  a  test  of  truth. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Senator  can  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
\i\yone  to  just  say  this  half  minute  was  taken  up  by  the  witness  and 
:he  other  half  minute  by  a  Senator  in  asking  questions  and  keep  any 
tMunl  of  that  kind. 

St»nator  Simmons.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  we  would  let  the 
witness  go  on  for  15  minutes  and  then  his  statement  would  be  con- 
cluded and  any  Senator  could  then  ask  him  questions. 

S<»nator  McCumber.  Even  in  that  case  we  would  have  to  have  just 
half  as  many  witnesses.     But  go  ahead,  Mr.  Dalzell,  and  try  and 
j)re^ent  your  case. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  We  will  take  up  paragraph  217. 
S*^nator  Smoot.  To  complete  my  question — you  need  not  answer 
it  -  the  Government  information  says  on  the  manufacture  of  blown 
iiu^l  pressed  glassware,  consisting  of  blown  tumblers,  stem  glassware 
Hnd  oar  goods,  lamps  and  lamp  chinaneys,  cut  glass,  pressed  jellies 
tumblers,  and  goblets,  the  production  value  was  $30,279,290  in  1914, 
increasing  in  quantity  16  per  cent  and  in  value  87  per  cent  in  1917. 
The  value  in  1918  was  $649,346.     I  just  wanted  to  show  that  that  is 
the  mformation  the  committee  has  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  one  part  of  paragrapn  217  with  which  we 
u^n^ed,  and  it  is  what  we  think  was  intended — ^^  Provided  further ^ 
That  the  terms  'bottles/  'phials,'  'jars,'  'demijohns/  and  'carboys', 
as  used  herein,  shall  be  restricted  to  such  articles  when  suitable  for 
u>e  as  and  of  the  character  ordinarily  employed  as  containers." 

XoH%  that  is  good.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  it  mentions 
'  plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint,  lime,  or  lead 
i:la>*  bottles,"  etc.  That  part  of  it  is  contradictory.  That  takes  in 
^lie  very  best  class  of  bottles  that  is  made  in  the  United  States  or 
ai)road.  We  think  that  should  be  eliminated  so  as  to  confine  it  to 
the  other  paragraph  and  not  have  the  paragraphs  contradictory. 
Senator  tV atson.  Confine  it  to  what  other  paragraph  ?  You  mean 
<'oij[ine  it  simply  to  the  proviso? 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  No.  Cut  out  the  first  line  and  the  word  "  lead  " ;  then 
^tart  the  paragraph  with  the  words  "glass  bottles,  vials,  jars,  and 
covered  and  uncovered  demijohns."  That  is  all  we  are  asking  on 
that:  cut  out  the  words  "molded  or  pressed,  and  flint,  lime,  or 
leail." 

Senator  Reed.  May  I  ask  a  question.     Would  now  cover  goods 
that  you  can  manufacture  and  ship  abroad  ^ 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Some  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Reed.  Well,  you  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  something  it  *: 
you  can  manufacture  and  ship  abroad? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  do  not  want  that.     We  want  that  cut  out. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  to  have  cut  out  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  the  exact  wording,  however,  of  the   Payr  •• 
Aldrich  bill,  and  you  want  that  cut  out? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir.     We  would  like  to  have  added  the  ^ron* 
"not  to  include  bottles  for  table  service  use  or  thermos  bottl*^ 
because  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  coming  in  under  tlu" 
paragraph  on  account  of  the  wording  of  it. 

Senator  DiLUNGirAM.  Where  should  that  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  should  come  in  under  paragraph  218.  Xow  I 
am  through  with  parapaph  217.  You  will  notice  that  para^r&p 
217  covers  bottles.  We  come  again  to  paragraph  218  and  that  !• 
bottles.  Where  is  bottle  glass?  We  have  always  been  told  th*' 
that  is  in  paragraph  218  and  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  th* 
Underwood  bill  and  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  all  tariffs  i:. 
recent  years  were  for  goods  that  we  manufacture;  but  bottle  gla-- 
ware  is  not  mentioned  and  bottles  are.  We  would  like  to  have  th»: 
changed  from  bottles  to  table  glassware,  and  all  articles  of  even- 
descnption,  so  that  we  can  have  intelligent  statistics  on  table  gla>- 
ware. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  \idth  vour  experts  and  they  tell  in- 
that  this  paragraph  218  is  extended  to  and  does  cover  not  onI> 
decorated  glassware  but  undecorated  glassware.  You  will  find  i!: 
our  brief  that  we  have  suggested  that  paragraph  218  remain  ju*t 
about  as  you  have  it;  but  m  another  paragraph  number  218^  wv 
would  call  for  undecorated  ware,  because  all  undecorat^  ware  i* 
thrown  into  paragraph  230  whenever  there  is  a  decision  in  the  couri^ 
That  is  the  only  way  we  know  of  that.  The  courts  decided  undt-r 
paragraph  230.  Instead  of  45  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill  it 
IS  30  per  cent.  There  is  no  warrant  for  saving  that  because  tht- 
court  has  said  that  the  appraisers  can  not  add  one  word  or  cham!* 
the  sense  in  any  way.  When  you  folks  get  through  that  is  the  en<l  <'f 
it  and  they  have  to  take  it  just  as  it  is  worded. 

Further  down  in  that  paragraph  it  states:  ••PrvWrf/'rf,  Thai  ll.'- 
foregoing  containers  of  merchandise/'  etc.  Your  experts  agree  wilt. 
us  that  all  this  glassware  if  it  is  not  containers  of  merchandise  it  i- 
not  co%-ered.  There  is  one  word  left  out  there:  that  is  the  word  "if 
If  it  read:  ** Provided.  That  the  for^roing  if  containers  of  merohar»- 
dise/*  etc..  it  would  make  the  paragraph  of  some  account  to  us. 

1  will  say  that  these  parairranlis  have  bet*n  us4*d  for  I  don't  kn^u 
how  many  tariffs.     It  was  bark  in  the  McKinley  tariff.     An  *»< 'U- 
sional  wonl  is  dn^ppcil   out.   which  makes   iKem  jokers.     We  ar« 
charginl  with  srettiuir  a  hiirh  rate  of  dulv.  but  we  are  not.     We  arr 
onlv  gettinv:  a  small  rate  of  iuitv. 

Senator  Smix^t.  If  they  an*  cotitninor^,   I  do  not  S4*e  what   ti.»* 
difference  is. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  They  an^  not  containers. 

Senator  Sm^x^t.  Then  tins  doo<  not  apply.     If  \ou  u-^*  the  wor>i 
**if''  there,  it  wouKl  not  annly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  would  like  to  have  that  rewi>n!e*l  <o  hs  to  ro\rr 
this  business. 
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»on  ator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  what  is  intended. 
>onator  Sutherland.  The  language  that  he  points  out  refers  to 
foregoing  as  though  all  articles  were  containers,  whereas  they  are 

all  containers. 
>enator  Smoot.  Then  it  does  not  apply.     It  applies  to  containers 
VTiritten. 

■senator  Sutherland.  It  is  clearly  intended  to  cover  them  if  they 
"i  containers. 

^^enator  Smoot.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  heg  your  pardon,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
ixig-      It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  tne  same  thing,  nor  does  it  seem 
iKe  appraisers  or  the  courts. 

Have  the  courts  construed  that  along  the  line  of  your  argument, ' 
r.  Dalzell? 

\fr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  the  appraisers  have,  but  they  have 
»ver  carried  it  to  the  courts  because  the  courts  say,  **You  have  to 
ke  the  bill  as  written  by  Congress  and  use  the  wording  as  it  is: 
lu  can  not  add  a  word  or  leave  one  out.^^  So  what  is  the  use  of 
iking  it  to  court? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  basis  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  in  this  bill  is  that 
is  on  content.  If  you  will  read  the  whole  thing  you  will  not  want 
>  put  *Mf"  in  there.  It  says,  ''the  foregoing  containers  of  mer- 
tiandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  auty'* — that  is  the  quali- 
cation.  Then  it  continues,  ''or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or 
1  part  upon  the  value  thereof. '^  Containers  may  come  in  with 
ifferent  articles  of  merchandise  in  them.     It  is  only  the  containers. 

Senator  Slttherland.  But  he  states  that  unless  these  items  are 
ontainers  they  are  not  covered.     That  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
Senator  McLean.  His  idea  is  that  if  they  come  in  empty  they  do 
lot  get  protection;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  clearly  right  about  that,  as  I  read  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  the  mtention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  would  like  to  have  it  brought  up  to  the  present 
dav. 

S^enator  Dillingham.  Have  you  made  a  draft  of  what  you  would 
like  in  vour  brief  ?    . 

Mr.  6alzell.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Wo  will  give  that  attention. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  talked  to  vour  experts  here.  Thav  said 
tl\ey  would  get  together  and  go  over  it  again  a  little  later.  They  said 
that  they  would  go  over  it  when  they  had  more  time.  They  thought 
they  could  change  this  wording  so  as  to  make  it  stronger,  if  that  was 
the  wish  of  the  committee — even  stronger  than  I  have  made  it. 

Senator  McLean.  It  would  help  if  it  were  clear  as  what  it  embraces. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  it  would  be  wonderfully  improved.  Now,  the 
difference  between  the  rate  in  paragraph  230  and  in  218 

Senator  Smoot.  What  experts  have  }^ou  reference  to  ?  I  am  asking 
5?<»  that  we  can  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  name  of  one  is  Mr.  Davis,  I  believe. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  vou  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  paragraph  230.  That  is  intended,  as  you  can 
^^t\  for  stained  and  painted  glasses  or  painted  glass  windows,  and 
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parts  thereof;  all  mirrors,  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inrh— , 
with  or  without  frames  or  cases,  etc.  We  think  that  should  be  in»> 
fined  to  sheet  or  plate  glass,  so  that  our  own  paragraph  would  he  \\^ 
^^  catch-air'  clause. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  suggested  the  wording  of  tKat 
paragraph  also  in  your  brief  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  we  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  to  give  you  a  greater  rate  of  dutv  ' 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

The  Fordney  hill  provides  for  only  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  <1um 
We  asked  for  60,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  i:if 
United  States  and  the  wages  paid  in  Europe  and  Japan,  and  so  o^ 
Anything  less  than  60  per  cent  will  not  be  sufficient,  even  under  t*»' 
American  valuation.     iJnder  American  valuation,  paragraph  402.  .* 
provides  for  ''comparative  and  competitive." 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  changed  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  i 

wSenator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  says  "comparative  and  competitive.** 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  were  "comparative  or  competitive,"  it  wou 
help. 

Senator  Reed.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  on  the  point  you  wt- 
discussing  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  get  40  per  cent  under  the  old  law  or  un<i"- 
the  present  law,  do  you  not  i 

Mi\  Dalzell.  Under  the  old  law  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  what  do  you  get  under  the  present  law  ( 

Mr.  Dalzell.  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  And  under  the  Fordney  law  you  get  40  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  40. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  want  60  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  And  45  per  cent  was  levied  upon  the  Europt»a 
valuation,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  The  40  per  cent  was  contemplated  to  be  upon  r 
European  valuation,  was  it  not  ( 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ye«,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  want  60  per  cent  on  the  iVmerican  vhI  j 
tion,  do  you  not  ( 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  European  vnli-.r 
tion  and  the  American  valuation  to-day  i 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  that. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  asking  for  60  per  cent.     You  say  that 
what  you  want.     Therefore,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  >*••' 
idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  can  give  you  a  particular  case. 

Senator  Reed.  Couldn't  you  tell  us,  in  your  line  of  business.  !•|H»a^• 
ing  generally  of  it,  whether  it  is  twice  as  much  or  three  or  four  iin?'* 
as  much  ( 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  about  four  times. 
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Senator  Reed.  Four  times  ? 
Mr.  Dax^ell.  In  some  instances,  yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  if  we  give  you  four  times  as  much,  or  rather 
we  base  our  tariff  upon  a  value  which  is  four  times  higher  than  the 
uropean  v^lue,  you  would  have  a  240  per  cent  tariff  on  the  European 
duation,  ivhereas  you  were  doing  business  under  a  45  per  cent 
iriff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  war  was  helping  us  out. 
Senator  Reed.  We  will  take  before  the  war. 
Mr  Dalzell.  In  1913  and  1914  we  were  not  doing  very  much. 
Senator  Reed.  What  were  you  doing  in  1909,  1910,' 1911,  1912, 
n«l  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  had  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  All  right.     You  are  asking  240  per  cent  protection 
•^  against  60  per  cent  protection  under  which  you  did  business  at 
jrreat  profit. 

St^nator  McLean.  He  is  only  asking  for  60  per  cent  now.    , 
Senator  Reed.  He  is  asking  for  it  based  upon  the  American  valua- 
um.  which  is  four  times  as  high  as  the  European  valuation. 

Is  it  your  idea — and  I  want  to  get  your  idea — that  the  tariff  should 
>o  s<i  high  as  to  keep  out  all  foreign  goods  in  your  line  ? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

S<»nator  Keed.  Are  you  willing  to  have  the  tarilT  fixed  so  that  there 
i^iiall  be  an  actual  and  potential  competition  in  this  country  between 
rour  goods  and  foreign  goods? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  On  all  lines? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  do  you  think  you  have  to  have  240  per  cent 
<jn  the  European  valuation  to  continue  to  compete  ? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  At  the  present  time  we  need  that. 
Senator  Reed.  I  will  ask  you  this  further  question.     You  have 
^oken  about  the  closing  of  plants  and  the  closing  down  of  sales. 
That  has  been  practically  universal  to  some  degree  throughout  the 
entire  country.     It  has  not  been  true  to  the  same  extent  in  all  cases, 
hut  a  diminution  of  business  in  every  line  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  eight  or  nine  months  has  been  going  on;  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  Prices  went  down  on  farm  products  to  less  than 
half  what  they  were  during  the  war.  Retail  stores  are  forced  to 
reduce  prices,  so  that  sales  and  business  generaUy  have  been  some- 
what Slack.  Are  you  considering  that?  Don't  you  think  that 
element  should  be  considered  in  your  business,  too  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  are  paying  the  highest  peak  of  wages.  The 
workmen  will  not  consent  to  a  reduction  m  wages. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  see  about  that.  They  may  have  to  consent 
some  day.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  point :  In  speaking  of  the  fact 
that  your  plants  have  been  closed  down  and  that  you  are  charging  it 
up  to  competition  from  abroad,  is  it  not  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
general  depression  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes.     But  we  near  of  more  importations  of  glass- 
ware this  year  than  ever  before  in  my  experience. 
Senator  Reed.  I  thou^t  that  Senator  Smoot  produced  the  figures. 

eons— 21— FT  20 i 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  say  we  hear. 
Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  the  records  show  that. 
Senator  Watson.  We  have  no  figures  for  1921. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  worse  this  year  than  in  1920. 
Senator  Watson.  Did  Senator  Smoot  give  the  figures  for  192! 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  give  them,  out  they  are  here  for  tin 
year,  in  part  at  least. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 
Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  not. 

Brief  op  the  American  Association  op  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Maxufactvi- 

(Inc.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Acting  as  a  committee  representing  the  American  Asaociation  of  Flint  and  lime «    *♦ 
Manufacturers  (Inc.)  of  Pittsbui^h,  Pa.,  having  for  its  membership  93  glaap  in«:;f- 
facturers  engaged  in  the  production  of  table  glassware,  as  covered  by  schedule  ^'  i 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  for  consideirmti(»r 

Our  objections  to  paragraph  217  are  as  follows:  We  approve  the  following:   "/    • 
vided  further.  That  tiie  terms  'bottles,'   Sials.'   *iars,'   *  demijohns'   and  *cariKv  * 
as  used  herein,  shall  be  restricted  to  such  articles  when  suitable  for  use  as  and  •>!  ''^ 
character  ordinarily  employed  as  containers  for  the  holding  or  transportation  of  w^« 
chandise*';  but  the  first  of  the  paragraph,  "plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pre**-" 
and  flint,  lime,  or  lead"  is  objer^tionable,  because  that  is  contraaictor>'  to  the  ftU-  • 
that  we  mention  as  approving,  so  we  have  eliminated  it  in  the  paragraph  we  unifps^-* 
as  a  substitute,  because  with  that  wording  of  the  paragraph  it  included  ever\-  irl^— 
bottle  that  can  be  made,  and  is  therefore  contradictory.    We  have  added  **ahd  xi ' 
to  include  bottles  for  table  service  use  or  thermos  bottles.*'    Bottles  for  table  f*en:  • 
use  are  bottles  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  includes  water  bottles,  oil  Ixatl— 
^^IlC^r  bottles,  salt  bottles,  pepper  bottles,  etc. 

Paragraph  218:  The  table  glassware  manufacturers  have  always  been  told  that  ti.* 
was  their  paragraph,  designed  to  cover  goods  they  manufacture.  Statiptirians  ci^' 
bottles  credit  and  all  goods  that  come  in  under  this  pan^raph  because  it  hcfrim*  wit-, 
"bottles."  We  have  changed  it  and  started  it  off  with  "table  glassware,"  and  l«>tt*— 
are  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and,  of  course,  would  include  bottles  when  decora! t-: 
Paragraph  218  is  designed  to  cover  decorated  and  ornamented  glassware.  We  can  -• 
no  force  in  mentioning  colored  cut,  engraved,  etc  bed,  frosted,  gilded,  ground,  paint*  •' 
printed  in  any  manner,  sane-blasted,  silvered,  or  stained,  but  to  cover  tne  sa&- 
broadlv  (when  decorated  or  ornamented  in  anv  manner). 

•  * 

We  have  added  a  new  paragraph  that  we  call  "paragraph  218 i"  to  cover  table  gU-* 
ware  that  is  not  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provide*!  f- 
for  the  reason  that  in  former  and  present  tariff  table  glassware  that  is  unnecorated  tii- 
always  been  rlassed  in  paragraph  correponding  with  paragraph  230.  the  **rat<-h  *' 
claiLse,"  and  all  that  glassware  is  credited  by  the  statisticians  to  stained  or  |iaitit/» 
glass  windows.  The  net  result  of  this  is  that  no  one  knows  what  table  glaft«wan  ^ 
being  imported  from  the  statisticians  reports,  but  we  manufacturers  know  that  ti»*  ?• 
is  a  very  large  volume  of  it  constantly  being  imported  and  will  continue. 

Paragraph  230:  We  have  eliminated,  "or  of  which  glass  or  paste  is  the  comj)««»rr*. 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  have  substituted  "or  of  wh»«  t 
sheet  or  flat  glais  or  paste  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  s|)«'uli; 
provided  for." 

Rates  of  duties. — The  table  glassware  manufacturers  will  not  make  anv  supc^^H*  '• 
as  to  the  rates  of  duty  in  paragraph  217.    You  will  have  recommendations  Utm^  *1>' 
American  bottle  manufacturers  as  to  that.    As  to  parapraphfl  218  and  218}.  it  i% ill  ^ < 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  this  glassware  than  that  pru\  itl«  • 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff,  for  the  difference  between  wages  paid  by  the  Anrn*  a' 
manufacturers  and  wages  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors  has  been  trebled.     In  ?H' 
country  it  is  not  permissible  to  use  child  labor  of  any  kind  in  making  glass:  wbef>«' 
abroad  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  such  labor  for  certain  proreesea.    We  hwe\r  *• 
employ  men  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  children  and  have  to  pay  correipontliu" 
high  wages.    The  difference  of  the  wages  paid  by  American  mamifactttren  and  *•  * 
foreign  competitors  ranges  from  7  to  10  times  greater  and  our  pay  roll  is  more  than  ' 
per  cent  of  our  selling  price. 

H.  R.  7456.  paragraph  75.  Potassium:  Orbonate  (chemical  used  >er>*  extematt!*- 
in  the  manufacture  of  glassware )  provides  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  thai  («•' » 
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•iod  of  ^\e  years,  beginning  on  the  day  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall 
l»'\  if»d,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  the  foregoing  an  additional  duty  of  1 5  per  c  ent  ad 
ilorem,  so  that  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  when  the  ocean  freight  is  added,  and  will 
•  a  very  heaw  increase  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  glassware .  The  t  hemic  al 
ey  U9e  is  hy<{rated  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  members  of  the  association  we  rep- 
!«f  nt  use  annually  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons,  most  all  of  which  comes  from 
f-rmany.  Before-the-war  price  was  less  than  4  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York; 
inn*:- the- war  price  was  advanced  to  80  cents  per  pound,  because  there  was  none 
•odtired  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  other  than  in  the  war  zone.  Congress  on 
veral  occasions  has  appropriated  money,  trying  to  develop  potash  industries,  but  we 
ive  not  heard  of  any  hydrated  carbonate  of  potash  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
lates  being  placed  on  the  market.  Heretof6re,  hydrated  carbonate  of  potash  has 
ways  been  on  the  free  list,  but  the  new  bill  provides  the  above  rate  of  duty. 
New  York  CHty  importers  have  boasted  that  the  Am.erican  table  glassware  factories 
ouid  have  to  ^ut  down  once  German  glass  could  be  shipped  here,  no  odds  how  high 
ite  of  duty  the  new  tariff  bill  contains,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  such  an  advantage 
\  er  us  in  the  di  fference  of  wages  paid .  We  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages  than  they 
>rm*^!y  paid  when  both  countries'  money  was  on  a  gold  basis.  We  continue  to  pay 
II  a  ?old  basis,  and  while  they  are  paying  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  wages,  on  account 
i  ii  being  in  paper  marks,  they  actually  pay  a  very  much  lower  wage  than  they  ever 
>aid  before.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  their  statement,  because  they  always 
lid  import  large  quantities  of  table  glassware  to  the  United  States,  and  to-day  they 
iTe  in  better  shape  to  import  table  glassware  than  they  ever  were,  and  the  American 
ria««?  far^toriee  are  all  closed  down,  largely  due  to  large  importations  of  competitive 
tottd»  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

We  approve  of  the  American  standard  of  valuation,  but  we  shall  need  that  on  top  of 
I  liigh  duty  rate  to  in  a  measure  overcome  the  vast  difference  in  wages  paid  workmen 
n  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  ourseKes. 

The  value  of  the  entire  production  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  is,  approxin  ately, 
ovf^r  1100,000,000:  the  number  of  skilled  w^orkm.en  employed  in  this  inaustry  is,  ap- 
proximately, 7.000:  the  number  of  unskilled  help  employed  is,  approximately,  30,000. 
The  approximate  wages  paid  to  labor  is  about  $55,000,000. 

We  claim  our  industries  should  have  special  consideration  and  higher  duty  rates, 
b^  ause  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  price  we  sell  our  product  at  is  in  the  pay  roll  and 
thf"  other  half  is  composed  of  fuel,  material,  general  incidentals,  taxes,  and  a  small 
profit. 

Table  glassware  is  a  production  of  manual  labor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  quality 
sla.«ware  being  made  by  machinery.  Machines  will  make  common  run  hut  not 
Mjrh  as  American  families  and  hotels  will  use  for  table  serv  ice. 

The  American  table  glassware  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  are  as  capable  of 
producing  the  best  grades  of  glass  as  any  foreign  manufacturers.  The  rates  we  ask 
arp  not  unreasonable  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pay  American  stand- 
ard of  wa^es  to  our  workmen.  Lower  rates  will  not.  And,  permit  us  to  emphasize, 
we  have  never  had  rates  of  duty  high  enough  to  pay  wages  equivalent  to  other  artisans 
in  America  and  low  duties  and  low  wages  will  keep  young  American  men  from  learning 
this  trade. 
R*«pectfun  y  submit  ted . 

W.  A.  B.  T).\LZKLL, 

ChairnuiTi  Tariff  Cmtimitiee,  Mounffscillc,  W.  Va 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Kopp. 
STATEMENT  OP  MR.  NICHOLAS  KOPP,  OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

^nator  McCumber.  Will  j^ou  giveyour  full  name  ? 

ilr.  Kopp.  My  name  is  Nicholas  Kopp.  I  live  in  Pittsburgh.  I 
represent  about  26  manufacturers  of  illuminating  glass. 

'"^nator  McCttmber.  Whom  did  you  say  you  represent? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  about  26  manufacturers  of  illumi- 
nating glass. 

•Senator  Watsox.  What  is  thejparagraph  ? 

ilr.  Kopp.  Paragraph  218.  We  are  not  listed  now  as  such. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  contention  on  account  of  that.     We  believe 
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that  there  are  a  great  many  importers  who  would  like  to  lia  ve  h 
statistics. 

The  capital  invested  in  our  branch  is  $20,000,000.  We  prr» 
about  $25,000,000  worth  of  glass.  We  pay  for  labor  $12,501i 
for  material  about  $5,000,000;  for  coal  about  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  say  your  capital  is  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  $20,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  produce  what  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  $25,000,000  worth  of  glass. 

Senator  Reed.  And  how  much  is  the  labor? 

Mr.  Kopp.  $12,500,000. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Material,  $5,000,000;  coal,  $2,500,000. 

There  is  about  20  per  cent  left  for  overhead,  sales  costs,  taxes. 
all  those  things. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  illuminating  glass?     What  is  it  that  v 
want  specially  classified  ? 

Mr.  feopp.  In  the  last  20  years  we  have  made  improvements  i 
illuminating  glassware  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  line.  I  have  s<r. 
pictures  here,  if  you  care  to  see  them. 

Senator  Watson.  No;  vou  can  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Kopp.  We  make  shades,  globes,  reflectors,  bulbs,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  importations  wer 
for  1920? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  tell  you.     They  were  $7,951. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes.     If  you  look  at  this  industry  from  the  America: 
point  of  view  you  will  find  we  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  b. 
the  Government  and  that  we  do  not  show  an  excessive  profit.     I 
costs  only  about  $25,000,000  to  the  people,  Or  a  little  over  25  cent* 
per  capita. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  countries  are  they  making  this  glass- 
ware?    I  mean  the  countries  with  which  you  are  in  competition. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  some  in  France. 

Senator  Watson.  The  same  kind  tftat  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  While  Senator  Smoot  is  looking  that  up. 
you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Reed.  Just  what  is  your  contention?  I  did  not  catch 
it  at  first. 

Mr.  Kopp.  As  conditions  exist  to-day,  tliev  can  pay  the  present 
duty  and  lay  it  down  here  for  one-half  of  our  labor  cost. 

Senator  McCumber.  Wliy  are  they  not  doing  it  now? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Our  price  is  higher.  They  get  paid  about  half  of  what 
we  get  paid.  They  will  do  it  more  everj^  day,  but  there  is  not  a  big 
demand  for  it  just  now. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  the  situation  and  give  my  views  on  it. 

We  have  two  main  requests  in  our  brief: 

First,  a  special  classification  for  illuminating  glassware  under 
Schedule  B;  and 
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Second,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
ibor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  Japan  or  other 
jun  tries. 

Our  reason  for  the  first  request  is  that  on  account  of  the  great 
evelopment  in  the  glass  industry  in  general,  in  volume,  process  and 
anety,  during  the  last  40  years  since  the  present  tariff  classification 
ras  entered  in  Schedule  B,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  continue  to  list  every  kind 
f  glass  under  bottles,  jars,  etc.,  when  these  bottles,  jars,  window 
;lass  and  other  items  are  now  mostly  made  by  automatic  machinery 
nd  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  and  value  of  the 
otal  products  of  the  glass  industry. 

For  this  reason  such  goods  are  in  a  different  position  than  the 
landmade  goods,  hence  we  have  prepared  a  special  classification 
or  illuminating  glassware  and  ask  that  you  give  it  a  place  under 
ichedule  B. 

Our  reason  for  the  second  request  for  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to 
the  difference  in  labor  cost  is  based  on  facts  and  figures  our  repre- 
sentatives have  recently  obtained  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
While  in  the  illuminating  glassware  branch  of  the  industry  we  also 
show  great  progress  and  development,  it  is,  however,  more  apparent 
in  the  scientific  and  artistic  direction.  Our  goods  are  produced  by 
highly  skilled  as  well  as  artistic  labor,  and  hence  we  are  more  directly 
affected  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  such  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  Japan,  and  especially  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  countries  can  to-day  lay  illuminating  glassware 
Rafter  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent)  at  our  doors  at  less 
than  one-half  of  our  labor  cost.  While  the  German  and  Czecho- 
slovakia glassworker  has  received  from  1,000  per  cent  to  1,200  per 
cont  more  mark  wages,  yet  as  the  mark  to-day  is  only  one-fifteenth 
of  its  prewar  value,  these  laborers  actually  receive  from  20  per  cent 
to  33  per  cent  less  dollar  wages  than  in  1914,  while  the  value  of  their 
product  is  on  a  gold  or  American  dollar  basis. 

We  have  carefully  computed  their  actual  dollar  wages  and  have 
averaged  the  wages  of  blowers,  blockers,  and  gatherers,  and  find  the 
average  wage  is  about  80  cents  per  day  of  8  hours,  or  a  yearly  wage 
of  from  $200  to  $240  at  the  present  value  of  the  mark. 

We  have  also  computed  our  wages  in  the  same  manner  and  find 
our  men  receive  from  $8  to  $9  per  day  of  eight  ours,  or  ten  to  eleven 
times  more  than  in  Germany,  or  a  possible  yearly  earning  of  from 
JKSOO  to  about  $2,400,  in  our  branch. 

We  have  likewise  made  comparisons  of  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled laborers  and  find  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  from 
seven  and  one-half  to  eight  times  greater. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  average  wages  of  all  skilled  and 
^ther  labor  in  our  industry,  we  arrive  at  an  average  factor  of  nine 
times  the  labor  scale  of  central  Europe. 

We  will,  however,  make  a  further  allowance  and  take  eight  only  as 
our  average  factor. 

The  German  glass  manufacturer  claims  that  40  per  cent  of  his 
sales  value  represents  labor  cost.  Hence,  in  $1  of  German  sales,  40 
fents  is  labor  cost.  If  we  multiply  this  by  eight  we  have  $3.20  as 
American  labor  cost,  and  as  in  our  sales  value  one-half  is  labor  cost, 
We  would  have  to  sell  a  like  article  for  $6.40.     With  40  per  cent  duty 
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this  would  amount  to  $2.56  plus  SI  German  value — $3.56  against  < 
S6.40.     For  this  reason  we  believe  that  at  least  60  per  cent  is  n 
sarv,  or  $3.84  plus  $1,  German  value,  equals  $4.84  for  plain  glasswar-* 
and  65  per  cent  for  ornamented  glassware,  making  $4.16  pnis  SI .  •  r 
$5.16,  against  our  $6.40. 

France.  Canada.  Italy,  and  most  foreign  countries  have  alreadr 
established,  according  to  the  German  official  paper.  Sprechsaal«  pagir^ 
191  to  241,  inclusive,  the  following  coefficient  multiple  for  tariff 
purposes,  to  be  added  to  German  values  of  glass: 


Voluzne. 


France  iised  a  coefficient  mtdtiple  from  3  to 4.  or  3D  to  400  per  cent,  and  a  specifkr 


duly. 


Itair,  4  to  41. 445  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty 

Roumania.  4. 400  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty 

B«leium.3to6.  or3tX>to600pa'ceiit,and  a'specificduty , 

CaniBda.  50  per  cent  o'  normal  value.  000  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty. 
l^aedioe'lovalda.  2  to  15,  or  »D  to  1.500  per  cent  and  a  specifie  duty..'.. 
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We  also  call  to  your  attention  and  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  and  specially  those  of  Gennan^. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium,  enioj^*  greater  privileges  than  we  do 
They  have  the  full  support  of  tneir  Governments  to  combine  anu 
form  syndicates,  cartels,  and  trusts.  They  are  permitted  to  and  il' 
regulate  sale  prices  and  production.  They  insure  members  against 
loss  caused  by  strikes  and  from  export  policies.  Thus  in  manj  war^ 
they  secure  advantages  which  we,  as  separate  commercial  units,  ctti: 
not*  possiblv  obtain. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while  our  labor  organizations  have 
similar  privileges  of  regulating  wages  and  terms  of  their  services  ir. 
the  United  States,  the  American  manufacturer  has  no  such  equiil 
rights  in  this  respect.  The  foreign  manufacturer  can  do  business  m 
our  country  under  methods  and  practices  which  are  not  only  denic^i 
to  our  own  manufacturers,  but  are.  in  fact,  considered  unlawful. 
I'  I  have  here  a  table,  taken  from  the  official  published  statement^, 
showing  the  dividends  paid  by  German  glass  manufacturers  in  1921. 
the  profits  ranging  from  100.000  marks  to  6,000.000  marks. 


Max  Krav  A.  Co  .  B»  v.-  ,  ^.t-rmvy  . 
A.  li.  Hodmar .  Ben.-*i*^:  i^rma:  v 
BarnsJu*  <'  loc**'   V  :r •  b .  •  -  rt^wa -  .\ 

\dlers.  H':Tte.  JV'.:^;.  lirt-nAiiy .... 
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Mr.  Kopp.  For  this  year.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  made  as 
prh  as  6,000,000  marks. 

Senator  Simmons.  To  whom  have  they  been  sellmg  ? 
Mr.  Kopp,  They  get  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  the  best  market  in  the  world.  I  should 
link  thev  would  come  here. 

Senator  McLean.  If  this  product  is  included  under  the  designation 
all  other  glassware  materials  imported  in  1920  and  1921/'  the 
[iports  are  mcreasing  very  rapidly.  They  were,  in  1919,  valued  at 
142,000.  The  amount  is  not  given,  that  is,  the  character  of  the 
nportation,  but  just  the  value.  In  1920  it  was  $998,000  and  in 
i>21,  $2,668,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  did  you  find  that,  Senator  McLean  ? 
vSenator  McLean.  On  page  11  of  the  monthly  summarj^ 
Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  production?     Wliat  is  the  Ameri- 
au  production  of  these  goods  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  Out  production  is  about  $25,000,000. 
Senator  Scmmons.  $25,000,000. 
Mr.  Kopi'.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  In  regard  to  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
'onnecticut,  I  think  this  is  the  case,  that  in  the  tables  for  1919  and 
1920  these  articles  manufactured  by  this  gentleman^s  houses  are 
^pecified  and  their  value  is  given,  but  in  1921,  that  being  the  table 
from  which  the  Senator  has  read,  they  have  not  been  segregated, 
r>ut  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  general  clause,  "all  others/'  so 
that  those  figures  do  not  guide  us  as  to  these  particular  articles. 

Just  one  mrther  question:     Did  you  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  mark,  m  your  testimony? 
Mr.  Kopp.  Yes.     It  is  1^  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  wages 
paid  in  marks  are  very  much  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war? 
Mr.  Kopp.  The  wages  paid  in  marks  ? 
Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kopp.  They  are  1,000  per  cent  higher.     But  the  value  is  fifteen 
times  lower. 
Senator  Reed.  The  mark  has  gone  down  1,500  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  No;  not  down  1,500  per  cent — fifteen  times. 
Senator  Reed.  That  is  1,500,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  Not  when  you  figure  downward. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  right  about  that.  The  mark  has  gone 
«luwn  fifteen  times,  you  sajr,  and  the  wages  have  gone  up  ten  times. 
That  is  goin^  up !  If  you  figure  the  mark  down — and  it  does  not  go  by 
hundrecfe  oi  per  cent — you  come  to  a  point  where  the  man  is  getting 

in  value  the  same  wages 

ilr.  Kopp  f interposmg) .  It  is  33  per  cent  lower  than  before  the  war. 
Senator  Reed.  Not  unless  they  go  down  at  the  same  rate. 
Mr.  Kopp.  He  gets  fifteen  times  less,  but  onlv  ten  times  more. 
Senator  Reed,  i  never  figured  that  out  matliematically.     I  think 
you  would  find  they  were  getting  the  same  wages  as  before. 
^I^.  Kopp.  It  makes  it  lower. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  the  Germans  any  advantage  over  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  matter  of  machinery  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Read.  You  say  they  have  not  ? 
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Mr.  Kopp.  We  have  the  best  machinery  in  the  world. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  better  than  that  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  They  are  using  our  machines  for  glassware  over  thf> 
now. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  the  sole  difference  that  you  complain  abou* 
is  the  difference  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes ;  for  artistic  goods,  but  not  on  other  goods.  Th^ 
bulk  of  the  products  made  in  the  United  States  are  cheaper.  Tlir;. 
have  about  $250,000,000  in  production.     The  biggest  part  is  cheapt^r 

Senator  Reed.  But  the  industry  has  always  clamored  for  pro- 
tection, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  asking  for  this  protection  on  that  c\v.-- 
of  goods  upon  which  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor  < 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  think  you  need  protection  on  ffl»- 
where  labor  is  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost,  because  we  ha^' 
superior  machinery;  is  that  the  ideal 

Mr.  Kopp.  Under  automatic  production.  I  would  not  want  vi-: 
to  legislate  for  that  and  get  killed  by  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information.  We  do  n*  * 
want  to  kill  anybody  here.  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  TL*- 
automatic  work  embraces  what,  generally,  in  the  glassware  industry 

Mr.  Kopp.  There  is  some  percentage  of  labor. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course.  How  much  is  made  by  what  you  c»:i 
the  automatic  process? 

Mr.  Kopp.  I  would  say  that  out  of  $250,000,000  it  would  !>♦• 
$180,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  automatic  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Purely  automatic. 

Senator  Reed,  (jf  course,  nothing  is  absolutely  automatic.  Thti*- 
is  some  labor  in  everything.  Then  you  come  to  a  class  where  it  ^ 
not  automatic  and  where  there  is  an  element  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  then  you  come  to  another  class,  in  which  y«»i 
fall,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  represent  in  any  way  the  Pittsburg:. 
Plate  Glass  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  automatic.  The  biggest  part  of  th*' 
plate-glass  industrv  is  not  an  automatic  proposition. 

Senator  Reed.  I'hen  we  differ  on  what  is  automatic. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Well,  you  take  Libby  &  Owen  machines.  They  pu! 
the  glass  out  of  tanks  without  the  aid  of  the  human  hand.  Tiu} 
pull  it  clear  to  the  other  end  and  it  is  then  cut  in  sections. 

Senator  Reed.  Your  idea  is  that  you  would  not  call  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  in  a  modern  plate-ghiss  factory  automat i' 
because  there  is  some  labor  that  intervenes  in  the  different  steps '. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Yes.  There  are  the  polishers  and  others,  and  th^-- 
people  are  all  skilled  to  a  more  or  h^ss  degree. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  element  of  labor  is  xn 
small,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  Comparatively  it  is;  yes,  sir.     I  would  say  tlnit. 
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Senator  Reed.  I  have  been  through  some  of  these  plants.     You 
an  hardly  find  a  man  in  some  of  them. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  these  high-priced  goods  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  Tliey  range  all  the  way  from  $1.20  a  dozen  to  $60,  $70, 
ind  SlOO  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  I  had  an  idea  that  they  were  rather  expensive 
roods  and  possibly  might  be  considered  as  luxuries. 

Mr.  Kopp.  They  are  in  a  way  and  to  a  certain  extent.     They  make 
>eautiful  things  for  the  home. 
Senator  McCumbek.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Goetz. 
Senator  Simmons.  There  is  one  question  that    I  want  to  ask  this 
g:entleman  before  he  leaves. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  goods  to  which  you  have  reference,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  were  imported  during  the  year  1921,  we  will  say, 
$2,688,834  worth. 
Mr.  Kopp.  In  one  month  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  during  this  entire  calendar  year. 
Mr.  Kopp.  Yes;  1921.     We  have  not  been  working  all  year. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  say  there  were  imported  into  thife  country  a 
little  over  $2,000,000  worth.     There  was  exp)orted  in  the  same  period 
from  this  country  $12,325,613  of  that  material.     That  is  under  the 
heading ''All  others." 
Mr.  Kopp.  "All  others''  meaivs  an  awful  lot  of  things. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  is  "All  others''  in  both  cases.     You  come 
under  the  heading  "All  others." 

Mr.  Kopp.  We  want  to  get  a  special  classification. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  only  special  classification  you  have. 
Mr.  Kopp.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  if  the  Germans  are 
making  these  products,  these  glass  products,  at  about  one-quarter 

of  our  labor  cost 

Mr.  Kopp  (interposmg).  One-half. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  one-quarter  or  one-half.     If  that  is  the 
case,  where  are  we  selling  this  enormous  amount  of  exports  ? 
Mr.  Kopp.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  selling  them. 
Senator  Simmons.  We   exported   of   this   glavssware,   during   this 
year— 1921— $25,000,000  worth. 
Mr.  Kopp.  Exported  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  exported.  That  went  to  France,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  China,  Japan, 
Xew  Zealand,  and  other  countries.  If  Germany  is  making  this  stuff 
nnd  putting  it  on  the  market  at  one-half  or  one-quarter  the  price 
that  we  are  able  to  put  it  on  the  market  at,  how  do  we  meet  that 
competition  in  the  market  ? 
Senator  McLean.  They  are  entirely  different  products. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  glass  schedule. 
Tliat  last  question  was  as  to  the  whole  glass  schedule. 

Senator  McLean.  The  exports  are  limited  largely  to  automatic 
products. 
Mr.  Kopp.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  is  the  proposition  that  I  was  trying  to 
present  to  him:  The  records  show  that  we  exported  last  y^ear 
125,000,000.  We  sold  that  largely  in  European  markets.  Now,  if 
^"•rraany  can  undersell  us  on  all  these  proclucts  to  the  extent  that 
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you  have  been  telling  us  they  can,  how  can  we  go  to  the  Europea!. 
markets  and  sell  our  products  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Not  on  lighting  glass. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  talking  about  lighting  dass.  1 
was  talking  about  it  all.  Every  witness  who  has  appeared  nere  h** 
told  us  that  Germany  was  producing  a  product  tnat  they  could 
produce  at  enormously  reduced  prices  compared  with  ours  and  tha: 
we  could  not  possibly  live  in  competition  with  Germany,  andvet  Vf 
are  selling  825,000,000  worth  of  our  glass  products  largely  in  Europe 
right  at  the  door  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Kopp.  Where  in  Europe  did  you  say  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  read  the  names  of  the  countries.  I  will  read 
them  again  if  you  want  me  to. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Senator  Sinmions,  will  you  ask  Mr.  Dalzeli 
that  question  ?     He  says  he  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Reed.  Before  he  does  that,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
figures  put  in  here  under  the  heading  of  general  glass  and  all  other 
glass  are  to  show  the  heavy  rate  of  increase  of  importations.  Now 
when  we  seek  to  compare  the  same  items  ds  to  exportation,  the  err 
is  that  it  is  not  fair.  If  it  is  not  fair  on  exports,  it  is  not  fair  <»n 
imports. 

Senator  McLean.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  hand-made  product:  in 
the  other  case  it  is  a  machine  product.  They  have  no  relation  u* 
each  other  whatever. 

Senator  Reed.  Put  the  machine  products  in  this  section. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  what  tnis  gentleman  wants. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Glassware  that  is  exported  from  the  United  Stat*^ 
is  press-made  and  machine-made.  The  glassware  import^  into  th*- 
United  States  is  hand-made  glassware. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  whole  importations  into  the  United  Stat**- 
are  about  $11,000,000  considering  all  glassware,  and  the  wholt- 
exportations  $25,000,000.  That  was  for  1921.  There  was  mon- 
than  twice  as  much  exported  as  was  imported. 

Mr.  Kopp.  That  may  be  correct. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  automatic  glassware  importoil  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  It  seems  to  me  that  answers  the  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  ask  is  any  imported  i 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  export  any  of  this  glassware,  ihl* 
high-grade  glassware,  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  do  it.  As  to  this  press-mad'- 
ware  and  machine-made  ware,  we  export  that  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  no  competition  from  Europe  <»:« 
that  class  of  glassware  ? 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Thev  do  not  manufacture  that  claj^^i  of 
glassware  i 

Mr.  Kopp.  No,  sir.  Japan  is  trying  to  get  started  on  that  aii'i 
make  some  of  it.. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Goetz. 
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;TATEM£HT  of  MB.  F.  L.  GOSTZ,  vice  president  JAMES 

H.  EHODES  &  CO. 

Mr.  GoETZ.  My  subject  is  paragraph  206,  revision  of  1921,  pumice 
none,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  $15  or  less  per  ton,  two-tenths  of 
I  c^nt  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  $15  per  ton,  three-tenths  of  1 
L-ent  per  pound;  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  four-tenths  of  1  cent 
[>er  pound;  manufactures  of  pumice  stone  or  of  which  pumice  stone 
IS  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for, 
2»>  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Congress,  by  amendment  afterwards,  increased  the  rate  of  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured  to  fifty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Unmanufactured  pumice  stone  is  our  raw  material.  We  import 
h  from  Italy  and  grind  it  into  powdered  pumice  stone  of  various 
ile^ees  of  coarseness  by  means  of  American  labor  and  American 
lillmg  machinery. 

We  respectfully  petition  for  a  tariff  not  to  exceed  65  cents  per  ton 
on  unmanufactured  pumice  stone,  which  is  practically  the  rate  of 
duty  paid  at  present,  since  imder  the  act  of  1913  unmanufactured 

fuunice  stone  pays  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  value  in  Italy  has 
>een  $13.50  per  ton  for  the  past  year. 

Anv  increase  in  the  duty  on  the  unmanufactured  grinding  rock 
w(»idd  serve  only  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  because  there 
i>  no  pumice  stone  produced  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  that 
*  an  replace  the  Itahan  pumice  stone,  as  evidenced  by  the  many 
letters  submitted  by  import  users  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee, 
some  of  which  letters  were  printed  in  the  pubUshed  hearings  of  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  65  cents  a  ton,  no 
matter  what  the  value  of  it  is  ? 
Mr.  GoETZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  is  it  worth  a  ton  ? 
Mr.  Goetz.  In  1913  it  was  worth  only  $7.50  a  ton. 
We  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  materials.     If  the  duty  is  changed  to 
a  specific  duty  of  65  cents  per  ton,  the  Government  wiU  then  obtain 
a  revenue  of  73  per  cent  over  that  obtained  in  1913,  in  consequence 
of  the  value  having  been  $7.50  per  ton  in  1913. 

Under  the  Payne  bill  the  rates  were  as  follows:  Unmanufactured, 
valued  at  less  than  $15  per  ton,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (30  per  cent 
of  the  value  then  of  $7.50  per  ton  was  $2.25) ;  wholly  or  partly  man- 
ufactured, three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $7.50  per  ton. 

Under  the  Payne  bill,  ad  valorem  duties  were,  of  course,  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  tne  value  in  the  country  of  export. 

The  following  illustrates  the  rate  of  duty  paid  at  present  on  un- 
manufactured and  manufactured  pmnice  stone  under  the  act  of  1913 
compared  with  the  proposed  rates  under  the  revision  of  1921,  and 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  (per  ton) : 

Umnanufactured,  1913,  65  cents  equals  5  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
1921,  $6  equals  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  823  per  cent;  $5.35,  increase. 
Manufactured,  1913,  $5;  1921,  $11,  or  120  per  cent;  increase,  $6. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  illustration  that  under  the 
revision  of  1921  a  rate  of  $6  per  ton  is  shown,  the  reason  being  that 
the  cheapest  unmanufactured  pimaice  stone  that  comes  into  this 
country  is  grinding  rock  and  with  a  present  cost  of  $13.50  per  ton, 
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f.  o.  b.  Lipari,  Italy,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  American 
ation  will  exceed  $15  per  ton,  thereby  causing  the  crude  gri 
rock  to  take  a  rate  of  tnree-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.     No  pi 
stone  which  comes  into  this  country  will  be  eligible  for  classmc-^ 
under  the  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  rate. 

In  any  event  you  may  be  sure  tnat  the  Italian  exporter 
crease  his  price  on  unmanufactured  pumice  sufficiently  to  caus 
American  grinder  to  pay  the  three-tenths  of  1  cent  rate  and.      tr 
Italian  exporter  will  thereby  reduce  the  differential  between,      tj: 
landed  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  goods  manufacture<i 
Italy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  grinder  of  pumice  stone    ^^ 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian  grinder  of  pxmiice  stone. 

We  call  attention  to  the  percentage  of  mcrease  in  the  duty  on   rsL 
material  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dut^^-   - 
pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  by  Italian  labor  and  machinery.     ^<:>.:z 
ment  seems  scarcely  necessary. 

The  amount  of  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  imported  during  t,  \. 
period  between  October  1,  1919,  and  October  1, 1920,  was  10,961  tox-_- 
We  should  say  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  unmanufactured  ^?«-s- 
grinding  rock. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  10,961  tons. 

Senator  Watson.  When? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  During  the  period  October  1,  1919,  to  October  1,  191>»J. 

We  should  say,  therefore,  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  that  10,961  ton- 
was  grinding  rock.  There  is  some  pumice  stone  that  is  unmanufac- 
tured that  comes  in,  and  that  is  resold  again  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
imported,  but  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  importa- 
tion of  unmanufactured  pumice  stone. 

Therefore  the  amount  of  pumice  stone  that  is  imported  is  rather 
limited,  and  at  any  rate  of  duty  it  w^ould  not  be  a  source  of  great 
revenue  to  the  country.  While  we  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  materials, 
we  think  that  65  cents  a  ton,  which  represents  73  per  cent  over  what 
the  Government  obtained  in  revenue  m  1913,  is  fair  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  will  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  of  pumice  stone. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  Mr.  Goetz? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  G-o-e-t-z. 

Senator  Watson.  Just  what  is  it  you  do  ?  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  GoETZ.  We  import  pumice  stone  as  it  is  dug  from  the  mines  in 
Italy.  It  is  packed  in  bags  and  shipped  over  to  our  plant.  We  crush 
thestuflF,  dry  it,  grind  it,  and  run  it  through  silk  into  15  different 
degrees  of  coarseness,  and  then  ship  to  industries  that  use  pumice 
stone  for  abrasives  in  polishing  and  rubbing. 

Senator  Watson,  i  ou  import  the  raw  material  and  manufacture  a 
finished  product  which  is  used  in  other  industries  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  At  the  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  there  any  plants  of  like  nature  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  GoETZ.  There  are  four  besides  oui'selves. 
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Senator  Watson.  They  import  also  ? 
Mr.  GoETZ.  They  do  exactly  what  we  do. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  all  the  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  that 
oraes  to  the  United  States  from  Italy  ? 

Mr.  GoETz.  Yes.  Italy  is  the  world's  supply.  On  the  subject  of 
pumice  stone,  there  is  pumice  stone  produced  in  California.  Grand 
and  Stephens,  who  produce  that  pumice  stone,  .appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  attempted  to  nave  the  tariff  in- 
reased  about  3,000  per  cent;  that  is,  to  have  it  advanced  from  65 
cents  to  $20  a  ton.  But  the  subject  is  very  fully  covered  in  the  form 
i>f  information  they  suppUed  and  the  information  we  supplied,  and 
Mr.  Garlow,  of  Meade,  Kans.,  who  is  a  very  large  producer  of  pumice 
(itone  and  who,  in  1913,  was  our  opponent,  and  whose  theory  was  that 
we  should  keep  out  Italian  pumice  stone,  has  since  realized  that  the 
American  pumice  stone  is  not  competitive  with  the  Italian  pumice 
stone.  The  trade  that  uses  Italian  pumice  stone  can  not  and  will  not 
use  .Vmerican  pumice  stone.  He  has  said  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  handicapped  us  at  that  time.  When  we  were  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  would  attempt  to  make  up  for  that  by 
<riving  us  a  letter,  which  is  in  the  printed  hearing  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee,  to  the  effect  that  no  tariff  on  Italian  pumice  stone 
is  necessary  for  theprotection  of  the  American  pumice  stone  industry. 
Senator  Reed.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 
Senator  Watson.  Has  he  bought  into  your  industry  ? 
Mr.  GoETz.  Absolutely  not. 

Reference  is  made  to  it  in  schedule  B,  page  477.  Mr.  Garlow^s 
letter  precedes  that  by  a  few  pages. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Garlow  represented  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
They  now  use  Pumice  stone  in  their  product  known  as  Dutch  Cleanser. 
It  is  suitable  for  that,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  industries  who  make 
a  finished  product. 

Senator  Watson.  The  tariff  commission  says  it  is  for  ordinary 
refjuirements  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  ground  Italian  pumice. 
That  is  not  so,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  GoETz.  That  is  not  so,  so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned. 
Senator  Watson.  When  it  says  ^^  ordinary  requirements,'*  it  means 
industry,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  (joetz.  It  might  mean  hand  soaps  and  Dutch  cleaner,  but  it 
i'^  not  used  on  technical  work  and  for  things  like  pianos,  silverware, 
jutificial  teeth,  pflate  glass,  celluloid,  and  such  things. 

Senator  Reed.  Don't  you  think  that  this  American  pumico  stone 
<'Ught  to  be  protected  against  pauper  stone? 
Mr.  GoETz.  Ought  to  be  protected  against  what  ? 
Senator  Watson.  Pauper  stone. 
Mr.  GoETz.  Pauper  stone  ? 
Senator  Watson.  Yes.     P-a-u-p-e-r  stone. 
Mr.GoETz.  Oh! 

I  think  this,  that  if  industries  in  the  United  States  reouirc  a  certain 

raw  material  to  do  their  work,  and  if  that  is  obtainable  only  in  one 

<'<)untry  of  the  world,  we  should  not  deny  manufacturers  that  raw 

inaterial. 

Senator  Reed.  I  wanted  to  get  your  point  of  view. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  ariythine  further  you  wish  to  state  ? 

Mr.  GoETz.  Simply    this:  Mr.    Laugmin,    representing   Brand    & 
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Stephens,  a  California  producer,  is  in  the  room  at  present,  and  in  \* 
testimony  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  having  heard  my  test!m<»r. 
WTiat  opportmiity  am  I  to  have  to  make  rehuttal  to  his  testimon*. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  have  to  decide  that  later.     If  s<»nj- 
thing  new  comes  up  during  his  testimony,  you  may  make  applicftt.  ■ 
to  be  heard  a^ain.     I  think  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GoETz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Burrage. 

Mr.  McKee.  Mr.  Burrage  is  not  here  at  the  present  time,  but  ai* 
testimonv  is  to  be  covered  bv  the  testimonv  of  H.  B.  Johnson.  imi'» 
appears  at  the  end  of  to-day's  list. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEEBERT  B.  JOHVSON,  GENERAL  MAHA- 

GER  SOUTHWESTERN  GRAPHITE  CO. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  to  speak  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Johnson'.  On  graphite. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  that  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Paragraph  211. 

Senator  McCuii ber.  Are  you  an  importer  or  manufacturer  i 

Wi,  Johnson.  An  American  producer. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  producer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  not  an  importer  ? 

3klr.  Johnson.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot,  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  tariff  on  American  graphite  has  been  reduti-! 
from  3  cents  a  pound  to  10  per  cent  ad  vtuorem. 

Senator  Keed.  You  want  the  rate  increased  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  want  it  increased  the  same  as  the  manufactu!**: 
does.  We  want  equal  protection  with  our  neighbor,  the  manufn  - 
turer.     We  want  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Keei).  Do  vou  mean  crude  or  reiined  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Refined. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  crude  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Crude  graphite  comes  in  competition  with  bv- 
products  producetl  by  the  American  prtxlucer — the  lower  grao* 
products.  The  idea  is  to  equalize  the  cost  of  producing  the  .\jneri<  a' 
product  so  as  not  to  charge  all  our  ix>st  against  No.  1  Hake,  whi*  >  .^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

Senator  SMtx>T.  The  llmise  provitles  10  j>er  cent  on  the  cru»l' 
refined. 

Mr,  Johnson.  Yt^:  that  i>  true. 

Senator  Sm«.h>t.  Well,  1  want  to  get  at  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Wo  want*  3r>  per  cent. 

Senator  Smix^t.  On  crude  and  rt^limnl  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  graplulo    vnulo  and  ro!ine<l  graphlt*». 

Senator  AV.\tsi>n.  fan  tins  graphite  be  u^hI  for  all  purpivse--  f 
which  (Vvlon  granhiio  oan  Ix*  ustxi  { 

Mr.  Johnson.  Vi^. 

Senator  Watson.  1<  it  equal  in  quality  to  it  f 

Mr.  JoiiNSi>N.  'rhcn»  is  sonte  diltennuv  ihie  l*»  the  fact   that  ♦ 
Ceylon  r^aphite  ha-^  Ixvn  on  the  market  for  oi  years. 

.^i :  Watson.  1  «»ni  talkm^  ahiuit  ihe  quality  n«»\v. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  The  tests  that  have  been  made  show  that  the 
American  graphite  can  be  used  where  the  Ceylon  graphite  can  be 
Lsed  with  equally  good  results. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  equal  in  quality  for  foundry  facings  and 
H)  on  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  equal  in  quality. 

What  the  American  producer  is  objecting  to  is  not  the  importation 
if  ('eylon  graphite.     We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on 
foreign  graphite.     In  European  countries — Great  Britain  and  France 
wpecialfy — thev  are  importing  a  great  deal  of  graphite  from  Mada- 
gascar and  Ceylon.     This  grapnite  from  Madagascar  is  eaual  in  every 
wray  to  the  Ceylon  CTaphite.     There  is  soine  difference  oetween  the 
( evlon  graphite  and  tne  American  graphite,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
difterence    oetween    the   Madagascar   graphite    and    the   American 
^aphite.     Both  are  flake  grapmte. 
Senator  Reed.  Where  is  this  graphite  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Graphite  is  produced  in  Texas,  in  Alabama,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  North  Carolina,  California,  Colorado,  Alaska, 
and  Montana. 
Senator  Reed.  Do  you  get  what  you  use  from  Texas  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.' 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  rock  in  the  earth,  is  it-  not  ? 
ilr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  there  large  deposits  there  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  from  1,000,000  to  1,800,000  tons. 
Senator  Reed.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 
ilr.  Johnson.  From  1,000,000  to  1,800,000  tons. 
Senator  Reed.  That  is  in  the  ground  ? 
ilr.  Johnson.  Yes,  that  is  in  the  ground. 
Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  mine  or  quarry  it  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  open  cut  quarry  work.     The  process  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  producing  copper.     It  has  to  be  crushed,  concen- 
trated and  refined. 
Senator  Reed.  You  quarry  it  largely  by  machinery  ? 
ilr.  Johnson.  Yes,  by  steam  shovel. 
Senator  Reed.  Can  you  pick  it  right  up  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.     You  have  to  drill  and  blast  about  600  to 
1.000  tons  at  a  time. 
Senator  Reed.  You  grind  it  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  ground  by  machinery,  concentrated  and  re- 
fined into  the  finished  product  ready  for  the  manufacturer's  use. 
Senator  Reed.  What  is  ^aphite  used  for  generally  ? 
ilr.  Johnson.  Graphite  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles, 
foundry  facings,  lubricants,  stove  polish,  and  pencils.  We  are 
producers  of  domestic  flake  graphite,  which  is  used  by  others  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  above  articles. 

I  have  a  chart  here  and  brief,  which  I  have  prepared,  showing 
about  what  we  are  up  against,  what  we  are  asking  for,  and  what 
graphite  is  used  for;  in  other  words,  about  45  per  cent  of  graphite  is 
used  for  crucibles,  25  per  cent  for  foundry  facings,  15  per  cent  for 
lubricants,  10  per  cent  for  stove  polish,  and  5  per  cent  for  pencils. 
Here  is  what  we  are  up  against.  Here  [indicating  on  chart]  is  the 
foreign  and  domestic  deposits  of  Ceylon,  controlled  largely  by  the 
English,  and  Madagascar,  controlled  by  the  French.     They  have 
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rich  deposits,  simple  methods  of  mining,  low  freights,  and  che^ 
labor.  Against  that,  the  American  producers  have  low-grade  deposits 
have  to  mine  their  ore,  mill  it,  and  concentrate  it,  and  then  refine  i: 
In  other  words,  the  American  ^aphite  is  the  finished  product  of  tiir 
American  producer.  It  takes  just  as  much  machinerv,  just  as  lani» 
an  investment,  and  sometimes  larger,  as  that  requirea  by  the  manu- 
facturers who  use  this  product  in  the  manufacture  of  graphu* 
crucibles,  foundry  facings,  etc. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  understand  that;  it  is  too  technical  for  m^. 
You  get  all  your  ore  out  by  this  high-class  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  grind  it  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  advantage  that  the  Madagascar  manu- 
facturer  has  over  you '( 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  manufacturer  there  just  simply  mines  tlii- 
graphite  out  and  hand  sorts  it  with  coolie  labor  at  a  price  of  60  «•: 
70  cents  a  week. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  he  does  it  by  hand. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  does  it  by  hand. 

Senator  Reed.  When  it  is  out,  is  it  anj  diflferent  from  yours  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  competes  with  our  miished  product,  but  it  i*^  ^ 
little  lower  in  grade. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  they  not  have  to  grind  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  thev  do  not  have  to  grind  their  ore,  but  sbit 
it  in  lump  form  such  as  this  [exhibiting  lump  of  graphite  to  the  com- 
mittee]. 

Senator  Reed.  Some  grind  it,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  crucible  and  foundry  facing  manu- 
facturer  grinds  it  himself  and  prepares  it  according  to  nis  o*t. 
formulas. 

Senator  Reed.  All  of  this  graphite,  wherever  it  is  obtained,  ha* 
to  be  ground  in  a  mill  of  some  kind.  Is  theirs  any  simpler  or  easier  i** 
grind  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  each  of  them  have  to  have  a  method  that  ex**!-- 
the  same.  Over  there  in  those  other  countries  they  mine  by  han<i 
with  the  old,  simple  method,  with  very  cheap  labor.  You  mine  over 
here  with  a  steam  shovel,  and  your  steam  shovel  can  not  compete* 
wth  their  cheap  labor  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  not  on  labor.  Our  great  cost  in  the  pr«^ 
duct  ion  of  graphite  is  the  concentrating  and  inilling  which  we  ha\* 
to  do. 

Senator  Rekd.  Do  they  not  have  to  concentrate  and  mill  i 

Mr,  Johnson.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  They  have  a  superior  quality  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  have  a  superior  quality  only  in  the  sense  of » 
much  richer  deinisit;  in  other  words,  we  get  70  to  SO  pounds  per  ii»n 
of  ore  as  it  is  in  the  gnnind;  that  is.  our  crude  ore  contains  70  or  ^«" 
pounds  per  ton  or  rei'overable  graphite,  while  in  Ceylon  and  Mada- 
gascar their  crude  ore  contains  tkK>  to  700  pounds  of  graphite  per  ton. 
and  that  simple  hand-sorting  in  (Vylon  and  Madagascar  brings  thftr 
graphite  into  the  same  state  as  our  graphite  after  mining,  miUiii<:. 
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nd  refining,  requiring  plants  costing  from  $150,000  to  $600,000,  and 
lie  employment  of  both  skilled  and  common  labor. 
Senator  Reed.  If  that  superior  quality  of  graphite  is  put  in  the 
round  over  there,  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  deny  the  people  of 
he  United  States  the  use  of  it  in  order  that  you  may  produce  that 
aferior  quality  here;  that  is,  the  quality  that  requires  so  much  more 
abor? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  quality  of  our  finished  graphite  is  not  inferior. 
The  proposition  we  are  up  against  is  that  the  deposits  which  we  have 
ire  lower  grade,  and  in  order  to  get  a  product  ec^ual  to  this  product 
mported  into  the  country  we  have  to  use  this  high-class  machinery, 
skilled  labor,  etc. 

Senator  Reed*  But  do  vou  think  that  Congress  ought  to  pass  a 
law  now  that  will  make  up  for  the  diflference  between  the  low-grade  ore 
in  this  country  and  the  high-grade  ore  deposits  of  those  other 
countries  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.     We  believe  we  are  justified  in  asking  for 
consideration  inasmuch  as  this  industry  was  developed  during  the 
last  five  years  in  war  times  when  we  had  to  have  graphite  and  also 
because  we  are  now  able  to  produce  superior  quality  of  graphite 
which  is  suitable  for  all  uses. 
Senator  Reed.  Let  us  see.     What  is  your  company  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  Southwestern  Graphite  Co. 
Senator  Reed.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.   Johnson.  About   $200,000,    and   $600,000   invested   in    the 
property. 
Senator  Reed.  Was  that  all  paid  in  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  What  are  its  assets  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Our  assets  to-day  are  worth  about  $323,000. 
Senator  Reed.  What  dividends  does  your  company  pay? 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  not  paid  a  dividend,  and  I  can  g^ive  affidavits 
that  no  officer  of  the  company  has  received  one  cent  in  dividends, 
salary,  bonus  or  commissions. 
Senator  Reed.  It  never  has  paid  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  No;  it  never  has  paid  a  dividend. 
Senator  Reed.  So,  running  along,  you  have  not  been  making  any 
money  during  the  war  ? 

Mr  Johnson.  We  have  not  been  making  any  money,  but  always 
putting  in  money. 

Senator  Reed.  At  present  high  prices,  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
j^upport  an  institution  of  that  kmd  which  could  not  even  live  during 
the  war  and  support  it  continuously  and  for  all  time  ? 

Mr,  Johnson.  It  could  not  pay  during  the  war,  for  the  reason 
that  the  plant  and  process  was  not  completed  to  a  point  where  we 
could  compete  and  make  a  profit. 

Senator  Keed.  Is  it  ever  going  to  be  completed  so  that  it  can 
compete  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  completed  now  so  that  with  protection  for 
^ome  time  it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  importations. 
Senator  Reed.  Is  it  ever  going  to  be  able  to  walk  alone  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  question. 

60713— 21— PT  20 5 
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Seiiator  Reed.  It  is  a  question,  Ls  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  the  same  as  anything  else. 

Senator  Watson.  But  until  it  can  walk  alone  it  will  be  emplnv::^ 
American  workinmien  paid  American  wages  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  our  particular  plant  we  employ  appro:xuiiit> 
100  men.     There  are  approximately  2,800  to  3,200  men  emplove^: 
the  industry. 

wSenator  Reed.  In  the  whole  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is,  including  the  producers,  not  including  " 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  tons  of  this  stuff  have  you  in  the  fiiir. 
States  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  many  are  handled  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  9,000  tons  of  the  domestic  finished  pr-c^iu 
against  21,000  tons  imported. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  have  ample  protection  according  to  ><  u 
theory  could  you  supply  the  home  demand  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  With  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  With  the  American  product. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  will  employ  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  will  tax  all  of  the  American  people  ? 

Senator  McLean.  That  depends  on  what  the  price  ol  this  stufF* 
going  to  be  in  years  to  come. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  expensive,  apparently,  the  import;.- 
tions  costing  $250  a  ton.  If  you  should  be  compelled  to  go  out  o' 
business,  would  the  foreign  producers  have  a  monopoly  of  the  iDari:r 
so  that  they  could  exact  as  nigh  prices  as  the  trade  would  bear  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely;  they  have  done  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  you  could  be  encourageii 
so  that  you  could  compete  on  some  sort  of  a  fair  basis  that  you  can 
in  a  few  years  lower  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  of  Ceylon  graphite  increastii 
300  per  cent  during  the  war,  and  our  consumers  paid  the  price. 
We  can  produce  a  superior  article,  supply  the  demand,  and  lower 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  after  we  are  estaSlished. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes,  and  so  did  evervthing  else  increase  in  price 
Let  us  see,  how  many  sources  of  supply  ^id  you  say  there  are — Ceylon 
and  Madagascar  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ceylon  and  Madagascar  principallv. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  price  of  graphite  before  the  war  i 
'   Mr.  Johnson.  The  average  price  of  graphite  before  the  war  was 
approximately  3  or  3i  cents  per  pound  for  all  grades.     During  the 
war  foreign  graphite  sold  as  high  as  30  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  it  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  average  price  of  foreign  graphite  tp-day,  since 
thousands  of  tons  have  been  dumped  on  tlie  market,  is  2  cents  & 
pound. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  you  selling  at  ? 
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Mr.  JoHxsoK.  We  are  selling  our  graphite  at  an  average  price  of 
>s  than  4  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  are  selling  it  for  more  than  they  sold  it 
'f<»re  the  war? 

Mr.  JoHXSOx.  We  are  not  selling  it;  that  is  the  trouble.  We  have 
million  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  our  warehouses;  we  can  not  meet 
lat  competition. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  stick  to  the  point.  The  statement  you  made 
1st  a  moment  ago  was  that  before  the  war  they  sold  their  graphite 
>r  3i  cents  a  pound,  that  is,  the  foreign  graphite,  and  you  are  not  able 
)  make  it  now  for  less  than  4  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  sell  it  at  less  than  4  cents  a 
tmnd- 
Senator  Reed.  So  that  before  you  ever  came  into  existence  this 
iTreign  monopoly  could  have  controlled  our  market,  according  to  the 
tatement  that  we  had  a  minute  ago.  Nevertheless,  with  full  ability 
o  fontrol  our  market,  they  were  selling  for  a  half  cent  a  pound  less 
han  you  are  able  to  make  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  during  the  war  that  graphite  sold  at  a  greatly 
noreased  price. 

Senator  Reed.  So  during  the  war  did  wages  go  up  about  three 
times,  so  did  wheat  go  up,  cotton  went  up  about  four  times,  and 
pv^rything  else  went  up. 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  of  graphite 
prcKlucts  have  been  protected  with  a  20  per  cent  tariff. 

The  artificial  grapnite  industry  of  Niagara  Falls  was  developed  and 
has  prospered  under  tariff  protection.  At  first,  when  this  graphite 
vras  put  on  the  market,  it  was  considered  a  joke  by  importers  and 
manufacturers.  Look  at  the  industry  to*day.  Look  at  the  rapid 
development  of  the  artificial  graphite  industry  under  a  protective 
tariff. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  perhaps  you  represented  Niagara  Falls. 
Thev  make  a  great  deal  of  graphite  at  Niagara  Falls,  do  they  not? 

)fr.  Johnson.  That  is  artificial  graphite;  it  is  used  in  storage  bat- 
teries, electrodes,  anodes,  etc.,  and  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with 
either  the  imported  graphite  or  the  domestic  graphite.     I  do  not 
represent  the  artificial  graphite  manufacturer. 
>>enator  Reed.  What  do  they  sell  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  the  price;  they  are  not 
published. 
Senator  Reed.  Does  it  compete  with  yours  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  No;  it  does  not  compete  with  us,  because  it  is  used 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  It  is  a  very  fine  powder  produced 
^)y  electricity  in  electrical  furnaces,  which  we  can  not  duplicate,  and 
no  one  else  can  from  the  natural  graphite.  But  the  manufacturer 
has  developed  this  business  under  a  protective  tariff. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  see,  what  business  did  they  have  before  the 
war— was  there  a  graphite  industry  in  this  country  then  ? 

ilr.  Johnson.  Tnere  was  no  graphite-producing  industry  to  speak 
«•'.    There  were  two  or  three  little  plants  which  fooled  around  trying 
■'»  ?:et  out  high-grade  graphite,  but  could  never  do  it. 
Senator  Reed.  They  had  a  protective  tariff,  then  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  producers  have  had  no  protective 

tariff. 
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Senator  Reed.  When  did  they  get  the  protective  tariff  under  ^ik  r. 
you  say  it  developed  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  manufacturers  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe  it  was  under  the  Underwood  bill- 
Senator  Reed.  How  much  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  the}^  begin  to  prosper  under  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  now  asking  for  15  per    • 
additional. 

Senator  Reed.  And  they  prospered  under  20  per  cent  tariff     t  ^ 
was  based  upon  the  foreign  valuation,  and  they  now  ask  for  33^    r 
cent  tariff  based  upon  the  American  valuation,  which  would  be  al-^* 
twice  or  three  times  the  foreign  valuation.     So  you  want  to  have  >-• 
tariff  mxiltiplied  by  about  5  or  6,  although  you  prospered  under     i 
20  per  cent  tariff? 

Mr.   Johnson.  We  did  not.     I   am  speaking  for  the  Amenr-  . 
producer. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  for  the  American  producer;  lam  i. 
speaking  of  you  individually,  of  course. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  manufacturers  have  prospered,  but  the  pr 
ducers  have  not. 

Senator  Reed.  You  just  represent  the  miners  of  this  material  t 

Mr.  Johnson..!  represent  the  producers  of  American  graphii- 
mining,  milling,  and  refining. 

Senator  Reed.  When  the  manufacturers  prospered  did  the  niill»t*r- 
prosper  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  not  in  the  manufacturing  class. 

Senator  Reed.  And  who  is  it  that  is  not  included  in  the  manufa'- 
turing  class  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  producers  of  American  graphite,  the  men  wh 
mine  it  from  the  ground,  mill  it,  and  refine  it,  and  put  it  in  the  fonr 
of  finished  products  and  sell  to  these  manufacturers  of  crucibles,  et*- 

Senator  Watson.  The  manufacturers  to  whom  the  graphite  that 
you  produce  is  sold  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  there  are  two  distinct  classes,  American  pn»- 
ducers  and  manufacturers. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  there  any  such  business  as  yours — that  is,  the 
producers — before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  with  a  few  exceptions  of  little  experimental 
plants.  To-day  there  are  53  well-designed  plants  built  all  over  the 
countrv;  before  the  war  there  were  three. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  built  them  up  during  the  war  on  war 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  high-priced  machinery,  labor,  and 
freight  to  do  it  with. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  did  that  without  any  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  did  that  without  any  tariff  as  a  patriotic  duty 
to  furnish  graphite,  which  could  not  be  brought  in,  owing  to  embargoes 
and  because  of  the  appeal  of  Government  representatives;  also  by 
inducements  offered  by  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Reed.  Apparently  as  a  patriotic  duty.  You  did  not  think 
there  was  anv  money  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  JoHXSON.  When  we  started  we  did;  yes.  We  expected  pro- 
f'tion  the  same  as  the  manufacturers  of  our  product  are  getting 
►Mlay.  We  were  promised  protection  by  the  Government  repre- 
•utatives. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  promised  you  that? 

Mr.  JoHxsox.  We  were  promised  that  by  the  men  from  the  Depart- 
lent  of  the  Interior,  who  came  down  to  the  mines  and  urged  us  to 
uiUl  large  plants  and  increase  production. 

Senator  Keed.  I  want  to  know  who  they  were  who  promised  that 
y  (\)nCTess  ? 

Mr.  tK>HXSOX.  Of  course,  they  did  not  make  that  promise  directly 
rom  Congress,  but  we  were  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  protection  we 
rould  get  if  we  invested  our  money  in  the  industrv  and  built  the 
slants.  Graphite  was  included  in  the  war  minerals  bill  and  was 
ated  as  a  key  industry. 

Simator  Reed.  You  spoke  about  how  the  foreigner  raised  his  price 
inring  the  war.     ^Vhat  did  you  sell  for  during  the  war? 

Mr.  JoHxaox.  No.  1  flake  graphite  last  year  sold  for  an  average  of 
!^  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Reed.  Well,  but  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  JoHxsox.  During  the  war  it  sold  for  14  to  15  cents  a  pound. 
Foreign  Cevlon  graphite  sold  for  15  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  IIeed.  And  you  went  up  just  like  tne  others? 
Mr.  JoHXSON.  We  went  up  because  the  graphite  was  scarce,  and 
th(»y  were  offering  yearly  contracts  at  a  premium. 
Senator  Reed.  Certainly;  and  you  took  it  as  a  patriotic  duty? 
Mr.  JoHxsox.  Certainly,  just  the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  them 
t(H)k  it. 
Si^nator  Reed.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that. 

Senator  Dillixoham.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  starting  out  you  stated  you 
liad  a  statement  to  make  to  the  committee.     You  have  not  been 
permitted  to  give  it.     Have  those  questions  brought  out  everything 
yi»u  wanted  to  say? 
Mr.  Johnson.  They  have  not. 

Senator  Dilungham.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  hear  you  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  view  of  the  fact  I  assumed  I  would  be  allowed 
1')  minute  to  make  my  statement  here.  I  prepared  a  brief  on  the 
graphite  subject,  including  my  own  brief  abstracts  from  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  in  1919. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  similar  to  this,  showing  the  general  status 
^f  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  graphite  industry  and  the  manu- 
fjulured  products.  I  have  also  shown  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  American  flake  delivered  to  the  market. 

I  have  shown  a  picture  of  the  average  typical  American  graphite 
plant.  Ten  per  cent  tariff  will  wipe  out  mese  53  plants  and  put 
them  out  of  business;  35  per  cent  tariff  means  that  tney  will  have  a 
chance  to  survive  and  operate, 
'"^nator  Smoot.  Was  this  put  into  the  record  in  the  House  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  No;  this  was  not;  this  is  a  brief  I  have  just  made 
to  put  into  the  record  here. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Hare  you  copies  for  members  of  our  c<c. 
mittee  ?    If  vou  have  it,  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  h« 
ings,  if  possible. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  here  printed  in  full. 
follows:) 

GRAPHITE. 

Graphite  is  a. mineral  of  vital  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  mumtions  ii*  » 
time. 

Graphite  is  essential  in  the  production  of  steel,  braas,  bronze,  alloyfl,  and  o*h 
metals  manufactured  in  crucibles.    Also  used  in  many  other  industries.* 

This  domestic  key  industry,  built  up  in  five  years  under  pressure  of  war-tiizi«*  •- « 
ditions,  now  needs  favorable  protecti\ e  tariff  to  sur\ive  and  compete  with  ff»r*'.*3 
producers  who  are  favored  with  ridi  deposits,  cheap  labor,  and  low  freight  rate*. 

Producing  of  graphite  is  one  of  the  key  industries. 

Ten  per  cent  tariff  will  not  reopen  the  52  graphite  mills  in  the  United  Statt^.    It 
will  wipe  them  out. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  tariff  will  j)ut  American  producers  on  fair  competitix  e  t  »•« 
with  foreign  producers  and  save  this  important  industry. 

ESTIMATED    AVERAGE    COST    OF    AMERICAN    GRAPHITE    DEUVERED   TO    CONSUME F 

Average  cost  of  plant  with  production  of  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  per  >»-a» 
including  propertv,  construction,  machinery,  equipment,  experimental  and  rcwai  £ 
work,  1175,000  to  $250,000. 

Average  grade  of  American  deposits,  4  per  cent  graphitic  carbon,  or  80  pountb  i-- 
ton  of  crude  ore. 

Average  recoverj'  of  finished  products,  50  per  cent,  averaging  74  per  cent  graph;* 
carbon  tontent,  or*  54  pounds  per  ton  of  cruae  ore,  including  crucible  flake  ana  «iu< 
products. 

Alining  c*oet $1  J^' 

Milling  cost I  . ■ 

ReHnini;  ixiet **' 


Total \  ^ 

Ceut»pef  }»^. 

Ptx>duotion  cxiet  of  graphite  product? *•  **- 

Hauling,  handling,  and  fr<»ighi  to  market 1  '*' 

Taxes^  insurance,  interest,  amortization,  and  depreciation  on  investment 1    ■* 

Total  ixtst  per  pound  ot  graphite ••  "• 


Ten  |M>r  ivnt  tariff  i?  ei)Ual  to  approximately  dirTerence  in  freight  rates  of  Amen'  a:: 
and  torvncu  trraphite  to  markot.  approximated  .U  |ht  ivut  ot  cost  of  hauling,  handh:^ 
ai\d  inn  At  to  iimrkot,  appn^ximately  :W  |H»r  ot  ni  ot  i\-*t  of  taxes,  insurance.  int«'r'< 
amortization,  and  doprtnnation  ohari:^^ 

Ten  per  ivut  taritY  is  inadtH^uate  and  mean^  the  wiping  out  of  the  53  plants. 

TtR-vrHrrs  tariff. 

liraphito  hA.<  Ivvn  on  tho  inv  list  siiiiv  IST'J. 

Fiv  many  \>^r?  Urw  deiH^u<  oi  jn^aphite  ha>t*  be»^n  kn«nm  to  exist  in  the  Tnit^-i 
States,  but  tlxt^^:^  wore  niH  (.vnsidored  marketable  or  ot  any  cooimerriaj  \*alu4-  \0 
acvount  \M  the  low  I'arlK^n  i\aiteut  o\  the  ort"" 

No  satisiiaotivy.  pra^nuAl.  <.t  iv.ni'»:mvAl  nirUuxl  o:  o ^noentiation  for  ptiriij^a.* 
the  low  crado  ott^  had  Invn  do\  ou'p«\i,  ilu>r>^  >va>  no  i  »in^«i^n*«»n  or  cvmpetition  w.r 
the  rii*h  iv'^nncn  de^Hvus,  t  hoixMorx*  no  utn^^ssit  y  o:  tariff  pro<ev  tion  or  revenue  p<i?*:^'> 
trwn  thi#  A^urvV. 

Priv^r  to  1^14  Amerii^an  crapUito  wa5  m^  v\uv<idt*r\\i  $ati5;aciory  tor  the  manuiati^u^ 
of  oniv'ibU^.  oU\trixii>  \'a:Iv'u  br*.»^*u*'  i*  .;i\vi:\  !*»  Il.J^,  ar.d  many  c«ther  pridiw'* 
mailo  o:  cravlule.  duo  t  » t* .  t*  w  ^r^Jv  .'!:  ih*  Ani»  rv  ir.  «'.•  j  •'^i'^  and  the  v»l»;*H-tii)i:jl  i- 
impuriiifRji  contaimxl  ;hoi>nn 
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Before  1914  practicallv  all  the  eraphite  and  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cruciblee 
AS  imported  from  Ceylon  and  Klingenburg,  Bavaria,  respectively. 

All  formulas  and  Bpeoifications  i^ed  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  users 
f  irraphite  specified  Ceylon  graphite  because  it  was  the  only  source  of  supply  known 
1  be  of  commercial  value.  Ceylon  graphite  had  been  used  for  many  years,  and  had 
een  generally  accepted  as  the  standard .  Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  graphite 
roducts  had  all  been  made  with  Ceylon  graphite,  which  was  used  in  all  compounds, 
lixtures,  and  formulas.  Conseauentlv,  the  American  graphite  industry  prior  to 
914  was  built  up  and  established  wholly  on  a  basis  of  using  foreign  products  as  raw 
laterials,  such  as  Ceylon  and  Mexican  graphite,  and  clays  used  for  binder  imported 
rom  Klingenburg,  Bavaria. 

The  war  ereatly  upset  and  chanced  these  conditions,  and  the  Americzn  manufac- 
urere  found  that  the  embargoes,  blockades,  and  submarine  menaces  not  only  cut  off 
his  source  of  supply,  in  some  cases  completely,  but  the  increased  freight  rates  and 
nsurance  and  broxerage  charges  tripled  tne  cost  of  their  raw  materials. 

rmil  the  United  States  en&red  tne  war,  in  1917.  the  use  of  Ceylon  and  Madagascar 
rraphites  by  American  manufacturers  was  unrestricted  as  long  as  guaranties  could 
lx>  fumisihe<i  to  the  British  and  Frent^h  Governments  that  the  products  into  which 
;hese  graphites  entered  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

FORM   OF   WAR-TIME  CANADIAN  PLUMBAGO   GUARANTY. 

To  the  Minister  of  Customs, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

In  consideration  of  your  consenting  to  the  delivery  to  us  of  the  plumbago  which  we 

have  purchased  or  sHall  hereafter  purchase  from  ,  we  hereby  give  you  the 

following  iindertaking,  which  shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  Great  Britain  is  at  war 
with  any  European  power: 

'  1 )  We  will  use  the  said  plumbago  solely  for  our  own  manufacturing  purposes. 

•2>  AU  orders  received  by  us  for  plumbago  crucibles  or  plumbago  in  a  form  suitable 
I  whether  after  refining  or  otherwise)  for  the  manufacture  of,  or  for  use  as.  crucibles, 
foundr>'  facing,  or  lubricants  to  be  sent  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  or  Bntish  possessions  shall  be  executed  from  stocks  maintained  bv  us  in  the 
\^mted  Kingdom  or  France  or  be  executed  by  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
France  and  reshipment  from  there,  under  license  to  be  obtained  for  export  therefrom. 
•J»  We  will  not  execute  any  orders  for  plumbago  cnicibles  or  plumDago  in  a  form 
wiiiahle  (whether  after  refining  or  otherwise)  for  the  inanufact\u*e  of.  or  for  use  as, 
'Tucibles.  foundry  facings,  or  lubricants  to  be  sent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
<'ountr>'  or  State  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

i4i  We  will  not  sell  to  any  person  in  the  United  States  any  plumbago  crucibles  or 
phunbago  in  a  form  suitable  (whether  after  refining  or  otherwii*e)  for  the  manufacture 
of.  or  for  use  as.  cruciblee,  foundry  facings,  or  lubricants  without  satisf>4ng  ourwelves 
\hit  there  is  no  intention  on  his  part  to  export,  or  resell  the  same  for  expoitition, 
othenrise  than  by  shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  France  and  reshipping  from 
thtre.  under  Ucense  to  be  obtained  for  exjwrt  therefrom . 

fo\  We  will  present  to  you  on  demand  the  original  contracts  or  other  documents 
♦*^^dencing  the  sale  by  us  of  any  plumbago  crucibles  or  plumbago  in  a  form  suitable 
•  whether  after  refining  or  otherwise)  for  the  manufacture  of,  or  for  use  as.  crucibles, 

iouiidrv  facings,  or  lubricants. 
Dati^il  at . ,  191-  -. 


MADAGASCAR  GRAPHITE   FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  graphite  situation  of  Madair«i8(.ar 
i^'t  ^•arious  reasons  had  become  somewhat  demoralized.  It  was  therefore  desired  by 
thp  colonial  government  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  interest  American  importers 
in  Madagascar  graphite  as  a  probable  means  of  relief.  A  beginning  was  made  and 
W'veral  direct  shipments  went  forward  prior  to  the  war  and  a  few  shipments  after  the 
^*r.  In  October,  1914,  however,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Madagascar  authorities 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  graphite  from  the  colony  except  for  F'rance,  England, 
Riagia,  and  Belgium.  This  decree  was  issued  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
♦Ijd  not  appear  at  that  time  to  be  any  serious  demand  from  Europe  for  the  lara:e  stock 
^f  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  graphite  estimated  to  be  on  hand  in  the  island.  This 
JJ'mained  the  situation  until  February,  1916,  when  the  French  ministry  of  colonies 
«<''Teed  that  all  graphite  shipped  from  Madagascar  should  be  billed  to  Marseille  and 
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that  only  after  the  needs  of  France  had  been  supplied  would  authorization  be  rt«';> 
for  shipment  of  this  mineral  from  Marseille  to  any  foreig^i  country. 

Exportation  to  the  United  States. — In  October  of  the  same  year  there  was  publi^h*^ 
in  the  official  journal  of  Madagascar  a  notice  stating  that  according  to  new  instrurtina 
from  the  ministry  of  colonies,  issued  in  agreement  with  the  chief  staff  of  muniticm 
the  regulations  governing  the  exportation  of  graphite  from  the  colony  were  ohaii0R4  \ 
so  as  to  permit  the  surplus  of  the  local  production  to  be  exported  to  the  United  Sutr*  j 
via  Marseille.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  graphite  for  England  mi^t  ^  ■ 
shipped  direct  under  certain  conditions.  In  view  of  the  present  tonnage  situAtKic  j 
the  State  Department  was  requested  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Fren't  j 
authorities  to  the  direct  exportation  of  graphite  from  Madagascar  to  the  United  StAt#»  \ 
and  has  now  been  advised  that  the  French  ministry  of  armaments  is  diBpocied 
grant  a  favorable  hearing  to  applications  for  such  shipments. 

Our  imports  in  long  tons  of  unmanufactured  plumbago  or  graphite  from  F 
and  Madaga^^car  during  the  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)  1913-1917  were  aa  follov 

[Long  tons.] 

!    1913    I     1914 


Frarine   '  16  38 

Ma  1;ig  iscar IS 


T)tal 16  ,         56 


1915    '     1916  r* 


451       2,232         i'--* 
152    


603       2,232 


I  .f" 


The  a1)ove  report  is  I)a8ed  largely  on  reports  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Fon*ii* 
and  Domestic  Commerce  by  American  Consul  James  0.  Carter  at  Tananarive,  Ma«L 
gasoar,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting  the  direct  exportation  of  Madaganu' 
graphite  to  the  United  States. 

On  declaration  of  war  in  April,  1917,  these  guaranties  became  unne<*es8ary,  a£>  lh« 
were  superseded  by  broader  American  defense  measures. 

Under  the  President's  proclamation  of  August  27,  1917,  and  supplementing  li*' 
published  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  eraphite  crucibles,  graphite  electrodes,  graphic 
nake  graphite,  and  plumbago  were  plat  ed  on  the  list  of  commodities  whose  con{i=#*r\j 
tion  was  necessarj'  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  and  needs  of  the  United  Sut.- 
in  its  successful  proee(ution  of  the  war.  Consequently,  these  articles  were  m»t  ex 
ported,  except  !)y  special  license  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  1918,  in  view  of  the  nee  essity  for  conserving  shippin;:  i«  • 
the  direct  military  program  and  after  stocks  of  overseas  graphite  in  the  hands  of  *v\ 
cible  makers,  refiners,  and  dealers  were  found  sufHi  ient  to  last  alx)ut  six  roonik*.  ." 
was  decided,  after  July  2,  1918,  to  rc^strict  completely  the  importation  of  overs*-.*- 
graphite  for  the  rest  of  1918.  This  order  was  followed' on  August  10,  1918,  by  a  r»- 
(jue^i  from  the  War  Industries  Board  that  all  cru<ible  makers  use  20  per  <*ent  dom*^'- 
fiake  graphite  in  their  cruc  ible  graphite  mixtures  for  the  rest  of  1918  with  an  incn-a.- 
of  25  iH»r  cent  for  1919.  This  request  carried  with  it  the  statement  that  applic*»tH«a* 
for  imi)ort  licen.ses  of  manufacturers  not  complying  with  the  pro\isiona  of  tne  reqiM-' 
would  not  be  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  (lovernment  realized  fully  the  poK«ibility  of  being  completely  cut  off  from  tl" 
supply  of  raw  materials  of  vital  importance  as  war  minerals,  thus  directly  and  seriou.*!'. 
affecting  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  ordnance,  and  not  only  look  steps  to  r«»r. 
serve  the  stock  of  supplies  on  hand,  but  urged  strongly  the  rapid  development  of  ii  ♦ 
domestic  deposit««  \Nnth  the  ])romise  of  (lovernment  help  in  every  way  possible. 

This  emergency  not  only  worked  severe  hardships  on  the  American  producer*  wl* 
were  constructing  large  milling  plants  in  isolated  sections  of  the  country,  confroni*'- 
with  scarcity  of  labor,  high  wages,  high  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment,  also  fn  i::'.' 
embargoes  and  dela>Ts.  but  necessitated  the  changing  of  formulas  and  mixture  whi« ' 
the  manufactim^r?  had  been  using  for  30  years,  and  this  experimental  work  serit«u-l> 
affected  the  life  of  crucibles,  not  only  on  accnmnt  of  using  American  graphite",  l:.' 
the  necessity  of  using  American  clays'  Very  little  research  work  had  been  d<»n*-  ■  * 
either  product  and  very  little  was  known  about  the  qualities  or  a(  tions  of  the«*  pnd 
nets  in  actual  practice.  It  was  therefore  fitting  and  advisable'  that  the  Burv«u  •■• 
Mines  should  thoroughly  investigate  not  only  the  use  of  domestic  flake  graphitr  w 
crucible  manufacture,  but  also  the  preparation  of  the  graphite  and  the  clavs,  Mf  w.! 
as  the  proper  mixture  to  increase  the  life  of  the  crucibles  important  and  vital  iu  «*« 
production  of  munitions  and  orti nance. 
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riie  investigations  were  very  helpful  both  to  the  American  producer  and  maniifac* 
in*r.  and  were  conducted  in  three  phaaee.  as  follows: 

i  An  examination  of  the  deposits  in  Alabama  and  other  States  and  a  survey  of  the 
it^hods  of  Tminifig  and  preparations  used.  In' this  connection  methods  of  sampling 
ud  analysea  were  noted  and  experiments  made  to  determine  a  standard  method  of 
impling  and  a  rapid  but  accurate  method  of  analysis. 

J.  experimental  work  on  concentration  and  refining  of  domestic  crucible  graphite 
>  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  and  lessen  the  waste. 

•»  Experimental  work  in  crucible  manufacture  to  determine  the  properties  of 
nnif^tic  flake  and  the  maximum  proportions  that  might  be  used  without  impairing 
If  equality  of  the  crucible.  This  work  was  accompanied  by  photomicrographic 
nidy  of  crucible  structure. 

These  inveetigations  were  made  at  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Salt 
Ake  rity,  Utah,  station,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  station,  respectivelv.  and  are  covered 
f»  liulletin  No.  112,  "Mining  and  Preparing  Domestic  Graphite  for  ('rucible  Use," 
►»T>artment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Minos:  also  Bulletin  No.  3,  Vol.  II,  published 
•y  th«*  American  Oramic  Society.  The  crucibles  were  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
'»^u\ius  Oucible  Co.,  of  Swissvale,  Pa.,  and  were  made  in  standard  machines, 
I!  ''onditions  as  equal  to  practical  commercial  work  as  possible.  These  tests  demon- 
tnitp<l  the  fart  tiiat  satisfactory  crucibles  could  be  made  of  American  graphite  and 
lays. 

HVi  IB1.ES     MADE     WITH     DOMESTIC     OUAPHITE     V.     CRUCIBLES     MADE     WITH    FOREIGN 

GRAPHITE. 

l>r  Stull.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  conducted  a  series  of  tests  for  our  Government  where 

th**  srraphite  contents  were  varied  from  100  per  cent  Ceylon  to  100  per  cent  Alabama 

irraphite.     These  results  are  reported  on  page  224,  March,*1919,  Journal  of  the  American 

'♦ramie  Society,  and  are  as  follows: 

Heats. 

■  >H»  jH>r  cent  Ceylon 7.  75 

TT  .27  per  cent  Ceylon  and  22.73  per  cent  Alabama 9. 75 

M  55  per  cent  Ceylon  and  45.45  per  cent  Alabama 17.  75 

'U  .*<2  ppr  cent  Ceylon  and  58.18  per  cent  Alabama 14. 25 

!•«>  pf*r  cent  Alabama 21. 00 

III  1915  the  demand  for  graphite  crucibles  increased  greatly,  because  of  the  placing 
>»t  larve  forei^  contracts  for  mimitions  and  ordnance  with  American  plants  and  because 
*'i  fhe  inferiority  of  cnicibles  made  of  clays  other  than  the  Klingenburg  clay,  the 
manufacturer  fearing  a  shortage  of  foreign  graphite  offered  high  prices  and  very  favor- 
aUlo  <t)u tracts  for  the  supply  of  American  graphite. 

This  stimulated  the  development  of  the  American  deposits.  Thousands  of  people 
w»>rp  uT^ed  uid  encouraged  to  invest  money  in  the  development  of  the  domestic 
\ud\i?try  by  Government  reports  and  representatives,  also  by  attractive  prices  and 
iinr^Dt  appeals  of  the  manufacturers  who  sent  representatives  to  encourage  the  pro- 
«iu*  H%  and  offered  very  attra(!tive  contracts. 

This  activit\'  attracted  conserv-ative  business  men  and  the  best  engineering  ability, 
ttn<l  in  spite  of  many  handicaps  and  hardships  rapid  progress  was  made,  not  only  in 
itKTeisin^  the  production,  but  in  developing  methods  and  combinations  of  processes 
^^»i<'H  produced  ^aphite  in  commercial  quantities  superior  in  quality  to  the  foreign 
tTftphite.  The  ('nicible  Steel  (*o.  and  the  Bridgeport  Crucible  Co.  paid  premiums 
f'»r  hii^-^rade  graphite  and  made  contracts  for  supplies  a  year  in  advance  and  their 
T*^oTd5  will  show  that  very  satisfactory  crucibles  were  made  of  American  graphite, 
^^^atements  to  this  effert  were  made  by  their  representatives,  which  were  great  en- 
''Hiraeement  to  the  American  producer,  who  felt  that  he  was  doing  his  part  in  winning 
ih<^  war. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  responded  quickly  in  the  emergency.  They  had 
'^n  operating  their  plant  in  New  York  State  using  old  traditional  and  antiquated 
roi'thods'of  concentration  for  many  years.  These  methods  of  operation,  while  satia- 
tVtor\-  and  profitable  in  the  production  of  graphite  used  for  lubricating  purposes 
'H'llingat  40  cents  per  pound,  cotild  not  possibly  Iw  made  use  of  on  a  competitive  basis 
ynh  the  foreign  prices  for  crucible  flake  graphite  which  had  increased  300  per  cent. 

They  sent  to  Alalmma  their  most  experienced  experts;  also  employed  expert  engi- 
lif^Ts  to  study  new  methods  used,  and  after  most  careful  study  junked  their  plant  in 
^^^  York  State  and  constructed  a  new  modern  plant,  using  a  method  proved  success- 
iiii  in  A!al>ama  milling  practice,  and  during  this  i)eriod  invested  $200,000  in  the 
^^u«»nelda  Graphite  Co.,  then  the  largest  operating  company  in  Alabama,  on  condition 
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that  the  output  should  be  sold  exclusively  to  the  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  The  Quem  a 
Graphite  Co.  was  later  consolidated  with  several  other  companies  known  m»  'M 
Quenelda  Graphite  Corporation,  and  an  effort  made  through  the  Chelsea  Fiiian< «- 1 
Securities  Corporation  of  New  York  to  list  the  stock  6f  the  company  on  the  New  Y'«f» 
curb.  This  effort,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  slide  rule  profits  and  tii  - 
dends  shown  in  the  prospectus  were  never  realized.  It  is  reported  that  this  pUn:  .* 
now  shut  down  and  in  process  of  receivership. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  exhaustive  hearings  before  the  \\A*f 
and  Means  Committee  show  very  strongly  that  graphite  is  a  mineral  of  viXtiX  nei^e^  • 
and  importance  during  war,  and  that  me  domestic  industry,  which  is  in  its  infam  • . 
not  only  needs  tariff  protection,  but  absolutely  must  have  it  to  surN-ive  and  n»*' 
foreign  competition. 

[Extracts  from  report  of  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  September,  1019.J 


*'The  prices  of  imported  graphite  doubled  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  The  pr.  ■> 
of  domestic  flake  increased  correspondingly.  At  the  war  level  (10  to  15  oents*  ;■  " 
pound)  domestic  mines  were  able  to  operate  at  a  small  profit,  but  the  average  o>-:  • 
the  best  flake  is  close  to  10  cents,  as  compared  with  about  4  to  8  cents  per  pounii  *  ' 
the  Madagascar  product  at  New  York."  (Shelley,  J.  W..  Graphite  in  Madaf^ft^-  *' 
Mining  Magazine,  vol.  14,  p.  327.  1916.     P.  8.) 

"Some  difficulty  was  experienced  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  finding  a  doiu*-! 
clay  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bavarian  clay  formerly  used,  but  domestic  clays*  hr ' 
been  found  and  satisfactory  crucibles  have  been  made  from  domestic  clay  ami  I  • 
per  cent  domestic  graphite. " 

"  Recently  Madagascar  graphite  has  been  replacing  Ceylon  material  in  the  Euro|M-j 
markets,  and  American  crucible  makers  have  had  considerable  success,  both  in  nn- 
ing  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  domestic  flake  with  Ceylon  material  and  in  utilizim;  !*■ 
per  cent  Alabama  flake. "    (P.  1.) 

"There  is,  however,  one  deposit  in  Montana  which  has  lately  been  proilu«iT. 
graphite  that  is  being  accepted  by  crucible  makers  as  equal  to  the  Ceylon  matt-ru 
The  quantity  ultimately  available  has  not  been  proved,  but  is  believed  by  the  **]** ' 
ators  (letters  in  auxiliary  files.  United  States  Tariff  Commission)  to  be  8uffici«  lit  i ' 
supply  domestic  demands  for  many  years  to  come.    Alabama  flake  is  also  ac-ropt*- 
be  certain  companies  as  satisfactory  crucible  material,  and  has  shown  even  6U|Hn  * 
results  in  cniciole  tests  reported  by  Dr.  Stull  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Cer.ir.'- 
Society,  March,  1919."    (P.  16.) 

^'Ceylon. — The  Ceylon  deposits  are  believed,  however,  to  be  approaching  exlui* 
tion. 

'*  Madagascar. — This  African  island  probably  has  the  world's  be.«t  future  suppli**- 
of  flake  graphite.  The  deposits  are  lai|^e,  conveniently  situated,  remarkably  ri«  h— 
containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  graphite — and  are  capable  of  greatly  increafeni  pr  - 
duction.  From  1914  to  1917  the  output  trebled.  Anticipating  the'de<-line  in  vr 
due  tion  from  Ceylon,  British  crucible  makers  as  well  ai»  the  French  now  obtain  ik*  / 
^r&phite  supplies  from  Madagascar.  Madagascar  plumbago  is  of  increasing  importan  • 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  Madagascar  flake  in  more  like  the  dome.«tic  flake  th^n  »- 
the  Ceylon  lump. "    (Mineral  Resources,  1913,  Vol.  II.  p.  18.) 

"In  normal  times  the  domestic  graphite-mining  inductry  is  not  in  a  p(h>itioi.  " 
compete  successfully  with  unrestricted  import**  frr>m  Madagascar  and  Cevlon.  P- 
domestic  product  costs  more  and  must  l>e  sold  at  a  lower  price.  In  both  i>yl«»n  in . 
Mada^car  the  deposits  are  of  lar;^e  extent  and  so  free  from  impurities  that  •  *n.- 
paratively  little  treatment  or  refining  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  domestic  flak*-  *• 
found  disseminated  in  low-grade  depo  its  requires  comparatively  complicatet!  niJ- 
chinery  and  processes  to  prepare  it  for  market.  It  ha*<  the  further  di«>advantai*»-  • 
being  thinner.  The  Ceylon  flake ei-pec'ially  has  had  some  technical  and  miuh  ix»pui*' 
reputation  as  being  more  de-irable  for  making  crucibles.  At  present  Alabama  t'li** 
producers  claim,  and  are  seeking  to  establish,  that  war  experiments  have  Fho*-n  thi* 
such  a  reputation  and  its  resulting  differential  in  prices  are  unwarranted,  m*  tar  v 
their  product  is  concerned. 

"Labor  in  the  Far  Ea^t  i"  much  cheaf>er  than  in  the  T'nited  States  and,  partly  ^ 
virtue  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  deposits,  has  no  difficulty  in  prmluritu:  ' 
quantity. 

"In  spite  of  the  great  distance  from  the  American  market,  graphite  from  ih»- 
islands  used  to  be  sold  continuallv  in  the  United  States  at  prices  that  alln««si  'i' 
profit  to  domestic  producers.    Before  the  war  the  highest  grade  of  Ceylon  gnii»ln' 
was  sold  in  New  York  at  less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  as  against  a  maximum  ot  a>    ' 
8  cents  for  domestic  flake.    The  eradual  exhaustion  of  the  <ieposits  am)  inrr»-f  ^* 
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'»>pt  of  production  in  Ceylon  are  more  than  offset  by  the  rapid  development  of  Mada- 
ra^car  depositB.  Canada  is  the  only  other  country  from  which  flake  graphite  is  im- 
xqted.  but  the  amount  is  too  small  to  exert  any  marked  influence  on  the  domestic 
uarkets.  and  its  quality  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American  product. 

'Many  of  the  Alabama  plants  are  situated  6  to  9  miles  from  railroads  and  in  a 
r**€ion  where  wagon  roads  (clay)  are  difficult  to  maintain.  For  certain  companies, 
thfrefore.  the  transportation  problem  is  serious.  But  the  gravest  handicap  is  the 
anivereally  low  grade  of  the  aeposits.  Even  if  the  price  of  10  cents  per  pound  can 
be  obtained  for  No.  1  flake — nearly  50  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war — only  the 
most  efficient  plants  will  be  able  to  survdve.  Improvements  in  treatment  of  ore  and 
r*»tining  of  the  product  are  strengthening  the  position  of  the  producers,  and  the  possible 
("stablishment  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  graphite  finished  products  close  to  the 
mines  and  the  consequent  ready  sale  of  by-products  (No.  2  fiake  and  dust)  would  be 
o(  even  more  ajwistance:  but  it  is  an  open  cj^uestion  whether  the  industry,  which  has 
so  lately  been  established,  can  maintain  itself  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
producers  having  better  natural  resources."     (Pp.  24  and  25.) 

'The  Texas  industry  is  favored  by  nature  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Its  main 
handicap  is  the  lack  of  outlet. for  by-product  grades  of  flake."  (P.  25.) 
"  For  domestic  flake  graphite  the  supply  exists  and  can  be  obtained. 
'Until  business  in  the  United  States  has  resumed  its  normal  peace-time  trend, 
some  method  of  control  or  regulation  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
certain  industries,  which  the  lessons  of  the  present  war  have  taught  should  not  be 
pfmitted  to  die."    (P.  25.) 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  graphite  is  just  as  vital  in  the  manufacture  of 
pi^el,  brass,  and  other  allo\'s  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  as  manganese 
on«  and  concentrates,  molybdenum  ore  and  concentrates,  tungHten  ore  and  con- 
fvntrates,  ferromanganese,  titanium,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  quicksilver,  and 
othere. 

The  world's  supply  of  high-grade  graphite  is  controlled  largely  by  England,  which 
n>ntro]8  <^anadian,  Australian,  and  Ceylon  producers,  and  holds  large  concessions  in 
Madagascar,  (^anada  and  Australia  are  protected  by  reasonable  tariff;  Ceylon  and 
Madagascar  need  no  protection,  because  there  are  no  manufacturing  industries  of 
importance  to  protect. 

The  RTaphite  producers  of  Canada  are  encouraged  and  protected  with  a  tariff  of 
\'\  per  cent  on  crude  graphite  and  32 J  per  cent,  including  war  t«x,  on  manufactured 
itT  ground  graphite  imported  into  (*anada. 

The  graphite  producers  of  Australia,  are  protected  with  a  tariff  of  25  pc*r  cent  on 
graphite  imported  into  Australia. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  52  out  of  53  graphite  plants  shut  down  completely; 
only  one  mine  and  mill  in  operation  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  are  absolutely 
<i»'pendent  upon  England  and  France  for  the  supply  of  high-grade  gi-aphite  which 
n>me8  from  Ceylon  and  Madagascar. 

Th**  House  increased  the  duty  on  auicksilver  from  7  to  35  cents  per  pound  by  request 
<'f  the  War  Department,  which  said  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  American  quick- 
rilvpT  mines,  which  had  decreased  from  51  to  14  from  1917  to  1920.  "Government 
pDtPciion  to  the  industry  is  essential,"  said  Secretary  Weeks. 

The  Teylon  and  Madagascar  producers  have  advantages  over  the  domestic  industry 
«t  the  present  time  which  only  favorable  tariff  protection  at  this  time  can  equalize; 
thai  w,  cheap  labor,  low  freight  rates,  and  rich  deposits. 

Comparison  of  wages  per  veek. 


t 

United 

States. 

England. 

Japan. 

mX      f^vlon. 

Mada- 
gascar. 

Procwimea 

131.03 
18.15 

S18.17 
13.32 

$4.90 
4.50 

16.  34  1        $1.  98 
5.  52  1  .  60-  .  70 

$3.96 

Comnunlflbor 

1.40 

^     _ 

.Vgainst  this  the  domestic  producers  have  had  to  contend  with  high  freight  rates, 
high  scale  of  wages,  and  high  cost  of  equipment  installed  in  their  plants.  They 
lUve  taken  their  losses  the  same  as  manufacturers  in  other  industries  and  are  now  only 
«*king  for  sufficient  protection  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods  and  keep  their  ex- 
pensive plants  in  operation.  Graphite  is  the  finished  product  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer and  requires  just  as  expeiisi\  e  machinery,  equipment,  and  skill  to  extract  from 
the  ore  as  the  manufacturer  of  graphite  products  requires  to  manufacture  crucibles, 
^  H'trodes,  foundry  facings,  brushes,  and  many  other  products  made  of  graphite. 
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During  the  war  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign  graphite  and  we  paid  t^  t^  j< 
Oeylon  graphite  increased  in  price  over  250  per  cent  ffom  1914  to  1917,  a^B  eliouL 
statistics  published  by  the  Geological  Survey .    (Graphite  in  1 91 9. )  ^ 

Average  prices  of  Ceylon  graphite  c.  i.f.  New  York,  1914-1919. 

[C^nts  per  pound.] 


Lump. 

Clip. 

Dust. 

rear. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

7i-8i 
8-14 
14  -21 

21  -23 

22  -14 
12-13 

First 
grade. 

7J-  73 
7-14 
13i-20 
20-23 

214-12* 

10  -u' 

Second 
grade. 

6i-  7 
6*-12 

IIM" 
17  -19 

18A-11 
S  -  9 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Remarks. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

6}-  9i 
91-20 
20  -28 
2S  -32 

28^-151 
14  -15i 

4]- 51 

9i-12 

11  -13 

12  -lOi 

6;-  7h 

3*-  4 
6i-9^ 
9i-10" 
10  -12 

10-9 
5-6 

Low,  first  half:  high,  serontJ  h^l 

Do. 

Do. 
High  level  maintaincKi    tbroi-: 
•     year.                               ^ 
High,  first  half:  \ov7,  secoiWl  ha:: 
Low  tliroughout  year. 

P  The  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Ceylon  did  not  increase  over  250  per  cent,  althoiii 
the  Ceylon  producers  and  importers  must  have  noticed  some  effects  on  their  pn>t:'' 
Who  paid  the  price?    The  United  States  Government,  largely,  in  the  additional  o- 
of  munitions  which  could  only  be  furnished  through  the  melting  of  steel,  brass,  ai. 
other  alloys  in  crucibles  made  of  graphite. 

The  freight  and  insurance  rates  on  Ceylon  and  Madagascar  graphite  increased  ov-r 
200  per  cent  during  the  war,  and  the  supply  was  very  uncertain,  due  to  submariL 
danger  at  all  times.     Ceylon  and  Madagascar  are  located  at  great  distance  from  o'lr 
market  and  in  case  of  war  we  can  easily  be  completely  cut  off  from  this  supply,  an* 
if  the  American  industry  is  wiped  out,  where  is  our  graphite  coming  from?     How  shul. 
we  manufacture  alloys  which  are  vital  in  the  manufacture  of  mumtions? 

Now  is  the  time  to  protect  American  graphite  as  well  as  tungsten,  molybdenmii, 
manganese,  and  other  important  domestic  minerals.  We  have  made  a  start,  b\r. 
10  per  cent  is  not  enough  to  interest  any  capital  in  the  industry  or  reopen  the  52  min«:r 
and  mills  that  are  idle  and  not  producing.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tarir 
Give  us  the  same  protection  that  the  manufacturers  have;  that  is,  35  per  cent  a.l 
valorem,  and  we  can  and  will  operate  our  plants.  We  are  making  an  earnest  plea  i^r 
a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers  and  we  can  do  this  by  pro- 
ducing a  highergnide  product  with  our  modern  machinery  which  will  meet  all  demand« 
of  the  trade.     This  is  not  theory,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  practice. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  graphite  producer* 
pleaded  for  a  tariff  euual  to  approximately  3.1  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  aurvivt- 
against  cheap  foreign  labor  and  low  freight  rates.  These  hearings  were  held  for  tht- 
discussion  of  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  ileflin,  and  after  full  consideration  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  status  of  the  industry  presented  by  the  producers  representing  New 
York,  ^lontana,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
the  report  of  the  Tariff' Commission,  a  new  bill  (H.  R.  11815)  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fordney  recommending  the  follo>^ing  schedule: 

"First.  Cnide  crystalline  graphite  ores,  1  cent  per  pound  of  ore  for  ores  contaiuine 
50  per  cent  or  under  of  graphitic  carbon;  2  cents  per  pound  of  ore  for  ores  contain idl' 
over  50  per  cent  of  graphitic  carbon,  the  term  cnide  graphite  ores  being  defined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  as  ore  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  process  of  refininir 
or  concentration  which  changes  the  graphitic  content  of  the  ore  as  mined. 

'Second.  Lump  and  chip  crystalline  graphite  (plumbago,  silver  l^id),  3  cents  pot 
pound  of  graphite,  the  term  lump  and  chip  being  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
as  larger  crystals  of  graphite,  more  or  less  broken  up  in  mining  and  treatments,  of  a 
size  which  will  not  pass  through  a  screen  with  openings  one-quarter  of  an  inch  square. 

'Third.  P'lake  crystalline  graphite  (plumbago,  silver  lead),  crude  concentrates. 
and  refined  flake,  6  cents  per  pound  of  graphite,  the  term  flake  being  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  as  smaller  crystals  of  graphite,  more  or  less  broken  up  in  mining' 
and  treatment,  of  a  size  which  will  pass  through  a  screen  with  openings  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  square. 

**P'ourth.  All  other  products,  manufactured  materials,  and  compounds  containing 
graphite,  crystalline,  or  amorphous,  advanced  by  manufacturing  beyond  the  state  of 
crude  ore,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  addition  to  any  duties  assessed 
and  collected  under  existing  law,  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  graphite  contained  therein. " 
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Thi5  schedule  not  only  specifies  rates  which  would  amply  protect  the  domestic 
^nxiucera,  but  also  includes  additional  protection  for  the  manufacturers  of  graphite 
m>luct8  who  have  had  a  tariff  protection  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  some  time, 
ind  the  tariff  proposed  in  the  new  bill  increases  this  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  House  committee,  however,  reduced  the  proposed  tariff  on  graphite  to  approxi* 
nately  five- tenths  of  I  cent  per  pound,  or  10  per  cent,  which  just  about  equals  the 
liiff^rence  in  freight  rates,  and  is  most  inadequate. 

■ 

Freight  rales. 

iVvlon  to  New  York  (long  ton)  (40  shillings) $7.14 

M^lagascar  to  New  York  (long  ton)  (120  shillings) 21. 42 

T^'xas  to  New  York 12. 00 

Alabama  to  New  York 15. 00 

New  York  to  Chicago 12. 60 

N>w  York  to  St.  Louis 14.70 

Npw  York  to  Cincinnati > 11. 00 

In  \-iew  of  these  exhaustive  hearings  and  favorable  reports,  and  considering  the 
p-asonable  protection  j»|iven  to  steel  products,  alloys,  articles  manufactured  of  graphite 
and  other  minerals  which  are  directly  associated  with  graphite  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  considered  of  vital  importance,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
iacla  the  committee  had  for  consideration  which  would  recommend  this  great  re- 
4] action  of  tariff  protection.  TTiis  reduction  means  the  absolute  wiping  out  of  this 
American  industry  which  required  five  years  to  build  up  during  war  times  at  the 
urj»ent  request  of  Government  representatives. 

Itia  reported  that  the  graphite  deposits  in  Ceylon  are  bein^  rapidly  exhausted. 

(lemiany  and  Japan  have  been  using  flake  graphite  exclusively  in  their  crucible 
nuxtmes  for  years.  English  crucible  manufacturers  h«ive  secured  impoitant  con- 
('HBpions  in  the  Madagascar  graphite  mines,  and  England  and  France  nave  manu- 
factured crucibles  from  Madagascar  flake  which  meet  every  test,  and  are  allowirg 
mont  of  Ceylon  graphite  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 

That  flake  grapnite  is  entirely  suitable  for  crucible  mixtures  is  proved  conclu- 
sively by  the  astounding  growth  of  the  Madagascar  flake  graphite  industry,  which 
increaaed  in  production  from  16,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  70,000,000  pounds  in  1918, 
and  over  20,000,000  pounds  having  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1919 
and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  graphite  products  at  an  average  of  $0,059  per  pound. 

CEYLON   ORAPHrrE — ^THE   TRADE   WITH   AMERICA. 
[From  Ceylon  Observer,  weekly  edition,  Apr.  13, 1921.1 

The  following  extract  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  was  cabled  to  the  secretariat 
to-<lay: 

In  the  case  of  graphite,  the  cnicible  makers  of  the  United  States  have  hitherto 

relied  upon  (^eylon  as  their  main  source  of  supply,  importing  some  15.000  tons  annually 

irom  that  island.     Imports  during  the  war  were  largely  increased,  but  shortage  of 

tonna^  prevented  the  transportation  of  an  adequate  supply  from  overseas  and 

ilome^lir  mining  was  stimulated.    Domestic  output  reached  its  maximum  in  1918, 

when  0.431  tons  of  flake  graphite  were  produced  from  American  deposits.    Latterly. 

a'Ynrciing  to  the  report  'Montana  has  been  producing  graphite  that  is  being  accepted 

hy  micible  manufacturers  as  equal  to  the  Ceylon  material. '    Moreover,  it  seems  that 

the  liBtH  recently  made  by  the  American  ( 'efamic  Society  have  shown  that  '  as  good 

jw^rrice  can  be  obt^ned  from  the  domestic  as  from  the  Ceylon  material.'    If  these 

!>tatements  be  well  founded,  the  domestic  deposits  might  be  expected  to  compete 

hea\-ily  with  the  Ceylon  product  in  future,  provided  the  costs  were  equalized  either 

hy  more  efficient  methods  in  the  American  mining  regions  or  by  an  import  duty  on 

plumba^.  which  is  now  on  the  free  lists;  but  operating  costs  In  all  the  American 

nuning  districts  are  high  because  of  the  heavier  cost  of  labor  and  relatively  high 

ix'rreiitage  of  impurities  piesent  in  the  domestic  flake.    In  the  Alabama  fleld  trans- 

iwtati<m  diflicuttiee  present  an  important  obstacle  to  development.     The  report 

concludes  that,  tmder  normal  conditions,  'the  domestic  graphite  mining  industry  is 

n<t  in  a  position  to  compete  successfully  with  unrestricted  imports  from  Madagascar 

*n<i  Ceylon.*  Though  tne  deposits  in  ( 'eylon  are  becoming  gradually  exhausted  and 

the  costs  of  production  in  that  island  increasing  these  factors  are  more  than  offset. 

«J  ^  as  the  American  domestic  producers  are  concerned,  by  the  rapid  development 

^  the  deposits  in  Madagascar.    The  commercial  prodtiction  of  graphite  in  the  last- 
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mentioned  country,  which  be^an  in  1909,  had  reached  70.000.000  poiuds  in  1* 
In  that  year  the  producers'  union  of  Madagascar  are  stated  to  have  offered  to  5zs> 
the  United  States  annually  with  15,000  to  20.000  tons  of  flake  graphic  at  5  ceiir.' 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Tamative  (for  graphite  containing  85  per  cent  carbon).     FreijjhT  •- 
erage,  and  other  overhead  chaiges  would  have  brought  the  price  tx>  the  Aiii*^«T'i 
consumer  up  to  6.7  cents  per  pound.    Efforts  to  find  a  market  in  the  United  ^*r- 
for  Madagascar  plumbago  appear  to  have  continued  since  the  war.  and  it  is  rpp*- 
that  large  tonnages  were  offered  in  April,  1919,  at  7  cents  per  pound  delivt»rf»« 
New  York." 

What  the  American  producer  vigorously  objects  to  is  this  substitution  of  Madas-^-i 
flake  graphite  for  the  Ceylon  product  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ^- 
we  have  52  plants  completely  shut  down,  each  one  of  which  can  produce  a  ij:- 
graphite  product  superior  in  every  way  to  the  Madagascar  graphite. 

During  the  past  y«ar  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  Madagascar  flake  graphite  b«' 
been  dumped  on  tne  American  market  at  an  average  price  of  2  cents  x>er  p^i 
which  is  less  than  half  the  production  cost  in  Madagascar.    What  was  the  obj*- 
To  wipe  out  the  American  producers  before  they  get  organized  or  established.    Tri 
is  competition  that  American  producers  can  not  possibly  meet,  any  more  than  i: 
American  dye  and  other  industries  could  compete  with  the  German  methods  bet* 
the  war. 

The  domestic  graphite  producers  can  not  compete  in  price  with  these  foreign  r: 
ducers  and  importers  unless  they  are  given  adequate  tariff  protection. 

Tariff  bill  H.  R.  11815  provides  a  differential  rate.    Section  2  applies  to  Ceyl : 
lump.    Three  cents  per  pound  is  approximately  35  per  cent  of  its  value.     Sectit.r 
applies  to  Madagascar  and  other  flake  graphites.    Six  cents  per  pound  is  appi>.v 
mately  100  per  cent  of  production  cost  of  Madagascar. 

The  crucible  manufacturers  came  before  the  committee  and  objected  to  a  tariff  ■' 
foreign  graphite,  emphasizing  in  particular  the  Ceylon  product,  but  saying  nctliiL 
about  the  Madagascar  flake,  which  they  have  used  since  1914,  in  increasing  amouLt* 
over  50,000,000  pounds  ha\dng  been  imported  since  that  date. 

No  tariff  protection  and  these  methods  of  deluging  the  American  market  with  forpL- 
flake  at  prices  below  cost  wipes  out  the  American  producer,  thereby  lea^ing  the  Am^' 
ican  market  thereafter  monopolized  and  controlled  by  foreigners.  It  is  most  unjiL** 
to  allow  the  American  producers  to  be  thus  completely  wiped  out  in  return  for  tb- 
large  investments,  strenuous  efforts,  and  splenoid  services  they  rendered  to  th- 
Government  when  our  country  needed  American  gi-aphite. 

The  artificial  graphite  manufacturers  have  developed  a  wonderful  business  unck* 
tariff  protection.    1  his  is  shown  by  the  production  record  of  the  Acheson  Graphite  i  t 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.: 

P0UD<L> 

1915 5,  084. «»' 

1916 8,  397. 2v 

1917 10.  474,  WM 

1918 9, 184.  ir:' 

1919 8. 163, 1  r 

1920 7, 397.  74^ 

This  record  shows  that  when  artificial  graphite  was  needed  during  the  emeigenn 
of  war  it  was  immediately  forthcoming. 

At  first  artificial  graphite  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke  by  the  importers  an*l 
some  manufacturers.  They  thought  it  could  never  replace  or  compete  with  Ceyloa 
or  Mexican  graphite.  But  for  five  or  six  years,  because  of  its  purity,  it  has  been  ami 
is  now  considered  as  the  very  best  product  obtainable  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
brushes,  electrodes,  anodes,  and  storage  batteries. 

Tariff  protection  is  responsible  for  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  artificial  graphite 
industry.  Tariff  protection  is  responsible  for  the  successful  and  profitable  growth  oi 
the  crucil^le  industry  and  that  of  other  manufactured  graphite  products. 

Remove  this  tariff  protection  and,  as  Mr.  McNaughton,  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "the  industry  would  die." 
That  is,  foreign  manufacturers  of  crucibles  and.  other  graphite  products  would  simply 
swamp  the  American  market  vdth  their  goods  manufactured  with  low-coet  child  Ial<>r 
at  prices  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet. 

A  10  per  cent  tariff  on  graphite  will  not  reopen  any  one  of  the  52  graphite  mills  in 
the  United  States  which  are  shut  dowji.     The  industry  will  1  e  wiped  out. 

Wliy  should  we  allow  the  foreigner  tp  ruin  an  essential  key  inoustr}'  and  prosper  in 
doing  it?  Why  shpuld  the  American,  producers  be  denied  the  safety  and  adequate 
protection  that  is  given  to  the  American  manufacturers  .of  graphite  products? 
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I  five  the  same  protection  to  the  American  producers  that  the  manufacturers  enjoy 
\*\  watch  the  development  of  this  important  key  industry.  Give  the  graphite  in- 
ii>try  a  chance  to  creep,  walk,  and  grow  strong  and  self-supporting  and  American 
Li II.  prowess,  and  ability  will  soon  give  a  favorable  account  of  themselves  and  be 
M'ly  to  ger\*e  our  country  whenever  called  upon. 

Kx  the  conclusion  of  two  days'  hearings.  September,  1919,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
'•mmittee,  and  after  listening  to  the  earnest  plea,  presentation  of  facts  and  testimony 
{ x\\^  American  producers,  also  the  objections  of  tne  crucible  manufacturers  and  im- 
^irt^rs  of  graphite,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the  following  statement  during 
^«timony  of  Mr.  Bailey,  representing  the  American  Mining  Congress: 

"  \  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  any  man  who  asked 
I  If  T>rotertion  on  his  product  and  free  trade  on  his  neighbor's  product  was  inconsistent 
:A  should  receive  but  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  I  believe 
I  dia  right  in  that  opinion. 

Some  men  are  very  selfish  and  because  they  must  buy  a  certain  material  as  a  part 
.f  their  raw  material*,  which  is  their  neighbor's  finished  product,  ask  to  have  them  kept 
•u  a  free  list  that  he  might,  in  his  position,  buy  a  little  cheaper  but  still  ask  for  pro- 
r.ftion  on  his  own  product.    I  do  not  care  very  much  for  a  man  of  that  kind.*' 
Mr.  Bailet.  I  agree  with  you. 

This  opinion  is  whole-heartedly  indorsed,  not  only  by  American  producers,  but  by 
t*\fTv  American.  The  very  foundation  of  our  Government  is  based  upon  equality 
for  all. 

So  representatives  of  crucible  foundaries,  no  consumers  of  graphite  products  such 
a.«  founoary  facings,  carbon  brushes,  storage  batteries,  paints,  pencils,  lubricants  or 
nther  manu&K^tured  products  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  asked  for  by  the 
American  producers  to  save  the  industry. 

Xo  jobbers,  dealers,  or  consumers  of  crucible  products,  such  as  steel,  brass,  alloys 
and  precious  metals  appeared  against  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crucible 
SiM  Co.,  which  manufactures  its  own  crucibles. 

The  only  opposition  encountered  was  from  a  few  selfish  crucible  manufacturers, 
importen  and  jobbers  of  graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  graphite  products. 

They  would  condemn  the  American  producer  of  graphite  as  being  unfit  to  exist 
and  object  to  any  tariff  protection  for  the  American  graphite  producers,  but  at  the 
^ame  time  the  manufacturer  of  graphite  products  pleads  and  receives  an  increase  of 
V^  fver  cent  ad  valorem  from  20  to  35  per  cent  (par.  216,  H.  K.  7456)  additional  pro- 
t«^tioQ  to  their  business,  and  the  foreigner  exports  the  raw  material  at  prices  lower 
than  we  can  produce. 

The  American  producers  and  the  consumers  of  the  manufactured  products  have  not 
r^«t»ed  any  complaint  or  objection  to  this  15  per  cent  increase  in  tariff  protection, 
)u(  the  American  producers  do  object  strenously  to  the  selfish  attitude  taken  by  this 
email  minorfty  among  the  thousands  of  producers  and  consumers  composing  the 
American  graphite  industry,  who  would  enrich  themselves,  enrich  the  foreign  pro- 
'i'K^ers  ana  willfully  destroy  the  53  plants  capable  of  producing  American  graphite 
which  is  equal  to  any  foreign  graphite. 

Exoerience  during  the  recent  war  proved  conclusively  that  America  can  not  possibly 
afford  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  any  foreign  supply  of  any  key  war  mineral. 

The  action  of  the  English,  French,  and  Canadian  Governments,  also  the  proclama- 
Mod  of  the  President  August  27,  1917,  show  the  absolute  necessity  and  importance  of 
C(»DlTolling  not  only  the  distribution  of  graphite,  but  the  products  manufactured  of 
graphite,  especially  during  war  times. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  exclude  the  foreign 
^•Kjduct  anv'  more  than  the  manufacturer  does  by  asking  for  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
m  his  tariff  protection,  but  we  do  petition  earnestly  for  at  least  equal  protection  with 
o'lT  neighbor,  the  manufacturer. 

^live  the  American  producers  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  protection,  but 
|f<r  the  love  of  our  country,  and  standards  of  fairness  and  justice,  don't  let  the  selfish 
i^w  and  the  foreigner  kill  this  important  American  key  industry  by  the  imposition 
^^  only  10  per  cent  tariff, 
^^wpectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  B.  Johnson. 
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ABSTRACT   TESTIMONY    AT    HBARINOB    OF    PRODUCERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS    BEr   ■ 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ON  BILL  H.   R.  5941,   INTRODUCED  BY  MR.    UEFU 

[Mr.  McNaughton,  Dixon  Crucible  Co.] 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  (■onklin  stated  he  was  able  to  sell,  although  he  did  not  indi- 
it  was  at  a  great  profit,  at  9  cents  per  pound.    To  obtain  that  from  foreign  *  •  ^ 
tries  you  would  have  to  pay  6  cents  per  pound  duty.    T  want  to  know  iJirhether  i: 
duty  18  so  high  as  to  prevent  importation  of  that  particular  kind  of  graphite.     Ik  ; 
know  whether  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  without  certain  amplificati  • 
with  regard  to  the  crucible  business  itself. 

Mr.  Moore.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  it  to  make  a  comment  upon  tho^*  qi- 
tions  I  put  to  Mr.  Conklin  about  the  9-cent  American  graphite,  when  you  are  |ja>*i. 
14  cents  for  foreign  graphite  of  apparently  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  1  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  That  durmg  the  v. 
time  we  have  paid  fully  30  cents  per  pound  for  certain  grades  of  graphite,  and  » 
could  buy  the  domestic  graphite  for  15. 

Mr.  Moore.  May  I  ask  you  why  you  did  that? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  There  was  not  enough  produced  in  this  country  to  l)egiii  * 
meet  our  requirements. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  You  do  not  think  the  graphite  industry  in  Alabama  ougrht  to  'r 
protected? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  do  "not. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Do  you  think  your  industry  ought  to  be  protected? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  crucible  industry? 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  will  die  if  it  is  not, 

[Mr.  J.  W.  Todd,  Crucible  Steel  Co. J 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  hearing  on  this  bill,  and  somebody  came  here  aiti 
opposed  a  duty  on  magnesite,  but  it  finally  developed  that  those  gentlemen  thi 
opposed  it  owned  a  mine  in  Austria.  They  brought  in  some  steel  man  here  to  say  th» 
the  magnesite  brick  was  not  as  valuable  when  made  from  American  magnesite  &5  m 
made  from  foreign  magnesite.  When  we  pinned  the  gentleman  down  to  the  fact  madt 
in  that  statement,  he  did  not  know  that  the  bricks  that  he  used  were  made  out  o//ar- 
eign  or  domestic  magnesite.  He  was  told  that  it  was  domestic.  Since  that  time  he  hts 
sent  word  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  retract  that  statement,  he  did  not  know  what  hf 
was  talking  about.  He  said  the  bricks  he  was  using  were  as  good  as  he  ever  eav. 
He  didn't  know  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  man  making  the  brick  or  fhe  magneat*- 
out  of  which  it  was  made,  or  whether  it  was  made  out  of  foreign  or  domestic,  ont  ii»* 
came  here  to  ask  this  committee  not  to  make  protection  for  domestic  magnemtefi< 
necessary  to  be  produced  in  this  country.  Isn't  it  true  that  graphite  is  a  key  to 
American  industry  during  war,  and  we  need  domestic  magnesite  (graphite)  and,  if «» 
Congress  ought  to  protect  that  industry  against  foreign  industry  for  our  own  protection ' 

Mr.  Todd.  I  don't  know  whether  the  American  graphite  should  be  protected  or  not. 
I  don't  know  its  cost,  but  I  do  know  it  shouldn't  be  protected  unless  that  protection 
carries  with  it  a  protection  on  the  finished  product  in  which  it  may  be  usea. 

[Mr.  E.  C.  Hargrave,  engineer,  Byers,  Pa.l 

Mr.  Hargrave.  What  about  the  ^phite  business?  A  few  years  a^,  before  the 
war,  there  was  lots  of  graphite  in  this  country,  but  not  a  great  deal  bemg  produced. 
And  what  did  they  do?  They  went  back  and  found  some  rich  beds  of  graphite,  sud 
they  took  it  out  and  practically  panned  it,  to  make  alittle  craphite.  And  they  found 
they  had  the  graphite  in  the  country,  and  money  was  induced  to  go  into  that  bom- 
ness,  millions  of  dollars.  And  then  they  commenced  to  use  the  low-grade  product^' 
They  used  the  l)est  devices  of  flotation,  air  separators,  electric  separatorB,  in  order 
to  work  that  product,  and  to-day  the  question  is  solved  in  this  countr>\  And  I  com^ 
to  you  to^lay,  gentlemen,  with  a  proauct  that  can  be  made  in  quantities,  pro>ide(i 
we  aro  protected. 

Mr.  Moore.  WTiere  is  yours  mined? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  what  part  of  Chester  County? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  At  Byers,  in  the  Pickering  Valley. 

Mr.  Moore.  Byers? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  Yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Moore.  How  much  of  a  plant  have  you  there? 
Mr.  Harorave.  We  have  spent  $60,000, 
Mr.  MooRR.  In  mining  operations? 
Mr.  Harorave.  In  mining  operations. 
Mr.  MooRR.  In  reducing  processes? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MooRE.  Have  you  a  complete  plant  there? 

Mr.  Harorave.  We  have  what  we  call  one  unit,  and  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that 
his  fnunmer  I  have  interested  large  capital  to  come  in  with  a  view  of  building  10  units, 
npw  plant  that  will  cost  $500,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  Are  you  sufficiently  equipped  to  mine,  reduce,  and  sell  to  the  man 
rho  makes  the  crucibles? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir:  we  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  are  prepared  to  do  the  whole  thing  from  mining  on? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  gentlemen  here  that  buy  our  graphite,  that 
lave  Ijought  large  quantities  of  it. 
Mr.  Moore.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  In  1917  an  engineer  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  inter- 
f»Hted  in  going  into  this  CTaphite  business,  and  made  me  certain  figures.  Later  I,  witii 
at  •jt'ntleman  from  New  York,  furnished  him  the  money  to  equip  this  plant,  and  he  put 
in  a  plant  which  ran  nine  months.  The  plant  had  a  capacity  of  about  1  ton  per  day. 
After  nine  months  running  it  was  not  very  successful,  not  as  successful  as  we  thougnt 
it  ought  to  he,  and  this  gentleman  who  was  associated  with  me  asked  if  I  would  not 
jie<ome  responsible  for  its  operation.  I  then  went  in  the  Pickering  Valley  and  exam- 
ine«l  the  plants  running  there,  and  adopted  largely  our  processes  from  one  of  the  large 
\)lants,  and  put  in  this  one  unit  that  I  speak  of,  with  some  little  variations.  It  has 
i«een,  I  was  going  to  say,  an  almost  perfect  success.  I  think  the  gentlemen  here  to-day 
frr>m  the  graphite  district  will  say  tney  never  have  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  graphite 
ae  the  product  of  this  plant. 

\Mien  the  armistice  came  we  were  just  figuring  to  go  on  and  double  the  plant.  We 
had  all  the  arrangements  made.  When  the  armistice  came,  and  since  then  in  last 
VVV)ruar>%  ine  shut  it  down.  Then  we  commenced  to  figure  that  we  had  to  do  the 
.same  ^ith  low-grade  copper;  that  we  had  to  figure  on  the  steam  shovel;  that  we  had 
to  make  ten  times  the  amount;  that  instead  oi  having  30  or  40  tons  a  day  we  must 
handle  600  or  700  tons  a  day. 

One  of  the  principal  ones  was  the  Crystal  Co.     I  am  going  to  say,  furthermore,  that 
when  we  found  we  needed  $500,000  more  in  that  mill,  we  started  in  and  spent  six  or 
eisht  thousand  dollais  to  prove  what  we  could  do.    The  en^eers  from  several  big 
<  mcible  companies  made  inquiries  as  to  what  we  could  do  with  our  product.    They 
aaid  the  war  forced  them  to  use  20  per  cent  American  graphite,  but  they  whispered  in 
our  ear,  every  one  of  them,  that  they  were  using  about  twice  as  much.    What  I  mean 
i^  that  a  larger  percentage  of  Ameiican  graphite  was  being  used  than  they  were  com- 
[•elled  to  use  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Mr.  Moore.  Wlule  the  war  was  going  on  your  business  was  profitable? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Moors.  With  fair  prospects? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yee,  sir. 
Mr.  Moore.  Now  vou  are  closed  down? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Vee,  sir. 
Mr.  Moore.  Doing  no  business? 

Mr.  Uargrave.  We  are  doing  nothing.  This  investigation  has  been  going  on 
with  a  view  of  building  this  large  plant,  and  on  September  11 1  got  a  letter  from  the 
nian  in  charge  saying  that  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  Madagascar  graphite 
that  could  be  put  on  this  market  at  practically  5  cents  a  pound,  they  refused  to  fur- 
weh  the  money,  and  said  the  industry  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Mr.  Moore.'  You  have  $60,000  invested  in  this  enterprise  at  present? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  vou  say  vou  were  negotiating  for  a  larger  investment? 
Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir;  $500,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  How  far  had  you  proceeded  toward  obtaining  additional  capital? 
Mr.  Harghave.  I  thought  I  had  it,  and  I  will  make  it  plain  to  you  gentlemen. 
TJp^ntleman  interested  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  the  big  copper  man ; 
the  Hayden  (k).,  of  New  York;  the  Dorr  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  the  Door  Co.  engi- 
kT  '^  ^ho  made  the  examination,-  and  they  reported  that  every  estimate  that  had 
hf»*D  given  them  had  been  fully^carried  out  in  the  investigation,  but  that  the  market 
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for  graphite  was  so  uncertain  under  the  condiHons  in  refifard  to  ^fada^aacmr  gnpkix^ 
that  they  decided  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Moore.  Then  you  stopped  with  your  $60,000? 

Mr.  Harorave.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  lose  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  quality  nf  your  output  aiiS 
the  Madagascar  graphite.    Which  is  superior? 

Mr.  Hargrave.  Ours  is  superior  to  tne  Madagascar. 

(Mr.  H.  B.  JdlmtOB,  gsMral  maaag&r  fioatlnrccCeni  Qrapiiita  CoJ 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  create  a  market  for  our  prodtK  t  mbb' 
to  be  able  to  sell  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Moore.  Does  the  fact  that  large  stocks  were  on  hand,  both  foreign  and  domcaci' 
according  to  tius  bulledn,  influence  you  in  supporting  this  bUl? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Then  you  are  arguing  for  the  right  to  do  business  in  time  of  pernr^  a* 
well  as  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely,  for  tlie  reason  that  this  investment  was  gone  into  a#  i 
business  proposition  and  not  as  a  war  baby. 

Mr.  Ou)fieli>.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  stop  foreign  imports?  You  want  to  he  p  • 
on  a  competitive  basis  wiUi  your  forei^  competitors? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Ou>PiBLD.  You  do  not  want  to  stop  foreign  imports?  That  is  not  what  you  s'v 
after? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir.  We  are  after  a  chance  to  show  what  we  can  do  to  op enu  i 
plant  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Olofisld.  Ajod  compete  with  your  foreign  competitors? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hacharach.  Do  you  contend  your  graphite  made  in  this  'countr>'  conitiar«^ 
favorably  with  the  Madagascar? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely. 

(Mr.  T.  A.  Just,  president  T.  A.  Just  Co.,  COiester  Bpriogs,  Pa.J 

Mr.  Moore.  So  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  generous  deposits  of  graphite  is  tl* 

valley? 

Mr.  Just.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  I  see  in  this  whole  thing,  if  you  will  pardon  nf 
is  rather  more  of  human  interest  than  technical  interest,  when  you  oome  qowb  to  tlr 
element  of  whether  you  people  are  going  to  permit  our  labor  in  our  difltiicc  to  no- 
pete  with  the  labo4*  lieing  used  in  India  and  Madagascar.  With  the  pemiMan  ol  ttr 
Chair,  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  this  picture.  There  is  an  article  ano  written  by  rmt 
of  our  big  crucible  men  in  a  masaeine lie  was  editing  at  the  time.  You  will  see  thi^ 
children  6  and  8  and  10  vears  old  making  graphite  in  Ceylon.  I  am  paying  onaMi'i 
laborers  $4.50  a  day,  ana  giving  them  a  house  to  live  in  and  a  garden.  The  highi*? 
paid  labor  in  Madagascar  receives  1)  francs  a  day.  In  India  it  is  kes  than  half '' 
that,  10  or  12  cents.  The  gentleman,  upon  whose  office  wall  the  duplicate  of  tlut 
picture  is  hanging,  says  that  he  is  against  this  bill,  and  he  is  a  producer  of  ABi<«nci' 
graphite.  But  on  the  picture  is  his  name  as  being  the  owner  and  producer  of  tha* 
graphite  with  those  children  in  Ceylon,  and  he  is  the  bigsent  iraport«rof  <>>+r 
graphite  that  comes  into  this  country.  So  again  I  say  that  this  resolves  itapll  into  t 
human  interest. 

I  designed  the  machine  that  separates  that  in  some  12  yeaie  c4  labor.  I  have  eprr.' 
in  the  business  $225,000,  over  $125,000  of  my  own  money.  8o  that  I  am  not  eitbiv  a 
speculator  or  a  promoter  in  that  sense. 

I  am  not  willfully  opposing  my  friends  the  crucible  people,  because  they  aw  sJ- 
mirable  people,  and  I  have  got  to  keep  on  good  terms  witn  them  Iteoause  the>-  sn 
bujing  my  product;  but  I  have  to  oppose  them  here  to-day.  because  you  either  si >' 
us  a  tariff  or  we  die,  after  12  years'  labor  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollan  expend i tun 
And,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  the  crudest  thing  in  the  world  to  compel  thi  io<la«tr. 
to  die  after  we  are  able  to  produce  an  article  second  to  none  of  the  quality  of  rtsl* 
in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  the  rates  set  forth  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Just,  Most  emphatically  I  do.  It  puts  us  on  a  par  with  the  10-cetifs-a-d« 
laborer,  yvith  our  sj'Stem  of  handling  it,  with  our  mechanical  skill  and  intelligenci^  to  i 
our  American  education,  to  produce  a  quality  of  goods  far  in  excess  of  the  av«<ffs^ 
flake,  provided  we  get  this  needed  protection.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  net  mnc  '• 
waste  any  more  of  vour  time,  excepting  in  conclusion  to  sa>'  that  the  Waf  Beard  vnoiur^ ' 
me  before  it,  with  Mr.  McDowell,  the  chemical  engineer  in  charge  of  that  dtnsion.  mu  ' 
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#'ral  other  of  these  geutlemen,  aad  I  Mked  the  specific  question,  ''If  I  put  in  fiftv 
!=^i  xty  thousand  dollars  more  in  this  business,  when  you  are  in  dire  need  of  this 
l>Kite,  which  jou  say  you  are,  what  x>osjtion  is  this  Government  going  to  take  to 
^Y^tct  me  in  this  additional  investment?''  And  Mr.  McDowell  saiain  reply,  ''tin- 
♦***tionably,  I  can  not  obligate  my  country.  That  is  a  function  of  Congress.  But 
1 1  K^ntlemen  must  know  that  this  country  will  stand  by  those  who  stood  by  her  in 
t*  iiour  of  need." 

A  lid,  gentlemen,  I  put  seven tv-five  thousand  cold  dollars  more  in  my  nlant, 
M^juise  I  felt  that  that  industry  had  proved  itself,  that  we  were  going  away  anead, 
<1  I  say  to  my  friend  Mr.  Haigrave  that  if  you  do  not  give  us  this  duty  it  will  crush 
<>»«^  people  out  of  business;  it  will  not  make  this  electric-furnace  business  put  them 
It  of  commission,  because  our  graphite  will  not  militate  for  or  against  that.  If  the 
neral  progression  of  business  makes  that  electric  furnace  cheaper  than  the  other,  it 
ill  be  tAe  electric  furnace,  irrespective  of  this  duty  and  not  because  of  it.  That  is  a 
<iieulous  statement  to  make. 

An<LI  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  if  our  country  needed  us  once,  by  heavens^  it 
ill  need  us  again. 

I  am  asking  for  the  protection  in  this  bill  so  that  I  can  keep  my  men  on  a  parity 
ith  thoae  children,  when  my  men  are  working  for  three  or  four  dollars  a  day.  That 
«  the  answer  to  that. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Floyd  Weed.] 

Mr.  Weed.  Graphite  is  produced  in  Alabama  from  ores  that  yield  an  average  of  30 
>oitnds  of  finished  product  per  ton  of  crude  ore  treated.  Hie  cost  of  production  per 
>o\ind  is  from  6  to  8  cents.  T)bb  means  that  the  total  cost  of  mining,  milling,  refining, 
iiarketing,  depletion,  and  depreciation  approximates  12  per  ton  oi  crude  ore,  a  cost 
hat  compares  favorably  with  mining  and  milling  operations  anywhere. 
-  The  Chairman.  Have  you  all  your  overhead  expenses  here? 
Mr.  Weed.  Everything  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Taxes  and  insurance  and  everything? 

Mr.  Weed.  Taxes  and  insurance.    Bo  we  are  not  asking  for  this  tariff  measure  to 
•iiipport  inefllcient  operations. 

Of  the  SO  pounds  of  graphite  recovered,  20  pounds  is  No.  1  crucible  flake  and  10 
pounds  is  No.  2  flake  and  aust  products. 

No.  1  crucible  flake,  mixed  With  Ceylon  graphite,  is  used  by  all  but  two  or  three 
American  crucible  manufacturers.  « 

It  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  lubricants. 

The  other  piodiicts  can  be  used  for  nearly  every  purpose  to  which  graphite  is  put, 
with  the  exce|)tion  of  lead  pencils. 

In  competition  with  No.  I  flake  are  Ceylon  lump  and  chip  and  Madagascar  flake. 
As  (Vylon  lump  and  chip  are  accepted  or  demanded  as  the  basifr  for  all  crucible  mix- 
tures, speakine  only  of  domestic  fMractices,  they  are  competitive  only  so  far  as  their 
fmces  affect  tne  domestic  ]^rice,  and  the  tariff  on  these  products  is  asked  for  only 
to  offset  the  differential  against  the  domestic  product  imposed  by  the  crucible  men, 
ior  if  our  product  was  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  average  price  of  Ceylon  lump  and 
chip  of  relative  grades  we  would  not  at  this  time  need  this  duty,  so  section  2  is  proposed 
\o  offset  this  trade  discrimination. 

With  Mada^iascar  flake,  which  with  other  flake  products  is  covered  by  section  3,  the 
sittmtioD  is  different,  for  there  is  an  actual  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  not  less 
than  3  cents  per  pound  between  that  and  the  domestic,  and  with  Madagascar  now 
filing  at  8  cents  and  Oylon  at  14  cents,  of  the  |»oposed  tariff  of  6  cents,  3  cents  is  to 
offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  production,  and  3  cents  to  place  it  on  a  parity  wiUi  the 
pre«!ent  price  of  Ceylon.  The  effect  of  this  '*ill  be  to  discoura^  the  substitution  of 
foreign  nake  for  domestic,  and  this  would  be  accomplished  without  increasing  the 
prif'ee  of  the  domestic  flake  to  crucible  manufacturers  through  the  operation  of  this 
^liicm,  as  the  prices  will  be  fixed  through  the  operation  of  section  2. 

In  competition  with  the  other  graphite  products  are  Ceylon  dust,  Madagascar  flake, 
and  amorphous  products,  and  these  are  used  as  direct  and  complete  substitutes.  They 
are  sold  at  such  low  prices,  and  so  many  manufacturers  are  directly  interested  in  their 
importation,  that  domestic  products  from  independent  mines  to  find  any  market  at 
all  have  to  be  sold  at  ruinously  low  figures,  and  the  cost  of  production  and  profit  borne 
almnet  entirely  by  No.  1  flake. 

< 'imputing  the  cost  of  No.  1  flake  in  this  way,  it  costs  the  American  producers  10 
|«)(*  per  pound  to  place  it  on  the  market  without  profit,  and  if  the  domestic  industr\' 
i**  to  j^urv'ive  the  problem  is  to  get  a  price  higher  than  this  for  No.  1  flake,  sufficient  to 
in?\ire  a  reasonable  profit,  or  to  make  a  market  of  the  otlier  products  tliat  will  in  effect 
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carry  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  distribute  the  charges  among  all  the  aa 
facturers,  rather  than  on  the  crucible  manufecturers  alone. 

The  proposed  tariif  w^ill  do  this,  '^xnthout  imposing  an  unreasonable  charge  on  x 
one  class  of  manufacturers,  and  will  keep  alive  a  most  vital  industry,  without  abiK*^ 
stimulation. 

Unless  this  is  done,  the  industry  will  be  confined  entirely  to  a  few  manuiaciu  • 
who  make  their  profits  entirely  from  the  manufacturing  end. 

To  analyze  bnefly  the  opposition  that  has  develops  to  this  bill:  The  Ampn*- 
capital  invested  in  amorphous  mines  is  that  of  American  manufacturers  of  gnpb 
products.    The  profit  is  made  on  the  manufacturing  end.    The  price  of  the  crudr  •  ■ 
is  so  low  that  there  is  no  chance  of  American  mines  operating. 

During  the  summer  we  were  given  a  (quotation  on  Mexican  amorphous  of  ?70  -► 
ton,  or  3  J  cents  per  pound.  At  the  same  time  we  lx)ught  in  the  open  market  a  1-pr.  j- . 
can  of  the  same  material  for  40  cents,  and  the  jobber  said  it  cost  him  26  cents.  T 
difference  of  22i  cents  per  pound  represents  a  margin  of  safety  they  have  in  the  <'-€. 
hilled  mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  which  the  miner  who  is  not  ar  ma: . 
f  acturer  has  not. 

Mr.  Weed.  This  bill  will  not  affect  the  manufacturers  of  graphite  product*  vlf:  . 
imported  material  in  their  competition  in  foreign  markets,  for  they  get  a  99  per  f^ 
drawback  on  duties  under  our  present  tariff  law. 

[Mr.  Edson  S.  Bastin,  geologist,  United  States  Geological  Survey.] 

Mr.  Chairmak.  Director  Smith  has  already  testified  and  presented  some  data 
behalf  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  a  number  of  points  have  come  up  in  the  cour^ 
of  the  discussion  that  I  have  made  a  few  notes  upon,  and  I  may  make  some  comme:.' 
to  aid  in  clearing  up  certain  points. 

With  reference  to  graphite  being  a  key  industry  and  vdth,  reference  to  the  ** 
regulation  of  graphite  imports,  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fiact  it;.* 
imports  of  graphite  were  restricted  in  order  to  save  shipping. 

As  a  general  rule  all  restrictions  upon  the  imports  of  mineral  commoditiee  dur;:- 
the  war  were  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  paving  ships,  and  the  recomni»i. 
dations  for  such  restrictions  were  made  by  the  mineral  section  of  the  Shipping  Boan: 
The  War  Trade  Board  actually  imposed  the  restrictions,  but  acted  upon  the  recommf  ir 
dation  of  the  mineral  advisers  of  the  Shipping  Board.  But  another  principle  ikx- 
really  involved  in  the  recommendation  that  20  per  cent  of  domestic  graphite  ehoul- 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

•I  happened  to  have  called  together  the  group  of  men  who  first  discuseed  thi*5  pr- 
posal.  They  included  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War  Trade  Boani. 
the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Th> 
informal  meeting  was  called  early  in  1918.  At  that  time  it  was  apparent  that  th- 
domestic  graphite  industry  was  in  a  critical  situation  and  that  some  measures  wtr- 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  that  industry  ali  ve.  At  that  time  we  did  not  know  how  x h*- 
war  was  going  to  turn.  The  submarine  menace  was  still  uppermost  in  our  mii><l>. 
We  did  not  know  when  the  possibility  of  imports  from  Ceylon  and  Madagac^car  migh: 
be  interfered  with, 

i  think  I  know  the  spirit  of  the  conference  when  we  first  discuseed  this  matrti. 
and  it  was  this:  That  a.«ide  from  and  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  saving  f^hij-s 
it  was  the  part  of  national  witdom  to  keep  the  domestic  flake  graphite  industry  alp  • 
as  a  war  precaution,  at  lea^'t.  We  concluded  that  the  fairest  way  to  do  this  to  a'., 
concerned  was  to  specify  that  a  certain  minimum  projx)rtion  of  domestic  graphiit' 
20  per  cent,  should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  that  crucible  make^^ 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  imported  graphite  unle?a  they  showed  endentv 
that  they  were  using  this  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moore.  Was  that  to  stimulate  the  industry  in  the  United  States  or  was  it  a 
precautionary  measure  only? 

I  do  not  know  that  1  can  say — it  was  both,  in  a  way,  Mr.  Moore.  It  was  a  precau- 
tion, because  we  believed  in  the  necettf«ity  of  keeping  that  industry  alive  as  long  as  w*- 
were  uncertain  as  to  the  duration  and  outcome  of  the  war.  We  did  not  feel  that  iii»' 
country  was  in  a  safe  po-ition  without  the  domestic  gra])hite  industry. 

I  cite  this  history  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  graphite  was  regarded  during  th«- 
war  a?  distinct  I  v  a  war  mineral,  a  kev  commoditv. 

Mr.  Bastin.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  Mr.  ('hairman,  I  wanted  to  mention 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  ('oylon  graphite  as  cxmi- 
pared  'w'ith  the  Madagascar  flake  and  the  domestic  flake.     It  is  very  difficult  for  iLi 
impartial  observer  to  evaluate  this  matter  at  the  present  time  because  it  is  diflicul' 
for  him  to  si^parate  the  efftnts  of  technical  differences  or  differences  in  the  actu.sl 
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'r\  ire  given  by  the  two  graphites  when  embodied  in  crucibles.  From  the  effects  of 
rvjudice  in  favor  of  a  material  which  has  been  used  during  a  long  term  of  years  and 
iso  the  results  the  imcertainty  of  the  American  supply  in  past  years,  for  it  must  be 
mf€-:*«!ed  that  prior  to  the  war  crucible  makers  were  not  able  to  rely  with  any  large 
fnrree  of  certainty  upK)n  the  domestic  supplies.  But  there  is  this  much  light  thrown 
\Hjn  the  relative  merits  of  the  Ceylon  graphite  versus  the  flake  graphite;  for  we  know 
lat  during  the  war  Great  Britain  ana  Prance  depended  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Ia<laeascar  flake  graphite  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  we  have  no  informa- 
ion  t  hat  the  crucibles  made  by  that  graphite  wer  not  of  a  satisfactory  grade.  Further- 
lort- .  it  -wrould  be  very  difficult  for  most  laymen  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
(a«la>;ascar  graphite  and  certain  grades  of  American  flake  graphite  such,  for  example, 
J*  1  hese  from  Pennsylvania  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  table. 

[Mr.  George  H*  Bailey,  Ameripaii  Mining  Congress.] 

Mr.  Bailev.  George  H.  Bailey,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.    I  only  have 
hre*>  or  four  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  crucibles  for  making  steel.    There  was 
ome  testimony  given  you  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  that  business 
S«*ing  changed  and  being  endangered  from  the  electric  furnaces.    I  can  tell  you  that 
»'a-?  not  quite  fair  testimony  and  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  considered 
ilciDg  that  line  interfering  with  the  present  crucible  methods.    That  comes  from  a 
rii-wu^^ion  had  within  the  last  three  weeks  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
turers in  the  country.    The  pos  iVility  of  using  electric  furnaces  m&y  go  to  other 
ruetals,  hut  it  will  not  reach  steel  for  a  long  time,  and  until  the  elect^ricity  is  very 
grearly  cheapened. 
There  was  some  more  testimony  that  I  can  not  help  but  think  was  quite  unfair  here . 
It  i.s  a  tact  that  the  foreign  makers  of  cnicibles,  according  to  the  testimony  given 
you  here,  all  use  the  flake  graphite;   England,  Germany,  I  understand,  and  France; 
and  wp  understand  Japan  uses  the  Korean  flake  graphite  in  making  crucibles  which 
ar»*  sr>ld  here  in  this  country  even  after  paying  the  jjresent  duty  of  20  per  rent  ad 
valorem.     That  shows  the  bringing  in  of  flake  graphite  established  in  the  crucible 
I'l^nes?.     It  is  possible  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  using  the  old  formulas  in  creat- 
ing' their  crucibles  out  of  Ceylon  graphite  to  a  standard  that  they  have  established  in 
the  past,  who  hesitate  to  change,  will  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  foreign  competition 
t«»  et)  to  ufdng  the  cheaper  graphite  produced  nere  in  this  coxmtry.     You  must  remem- 
h*'T  as^in  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  reason  that  the  process  by  wh^ch  this  flake 
Jiaphite  is  being  produced  now  is  new;  and  has  been  perfected  nithin  the  past  two 
'•r  threo  years. 

Now  that  brings  up  this  i)oint,  that  they  will  find  a  formula  by  which  they  can  use 
-  hf  flake  graphite  in  making  just  as  good  or  abetter  crucible  than  they  have  been  making, 
•and  then  they  will  need  this  product. 

N'ow,  where  does  that  leave  the  situation?  You  liave  here  53  plants.  These  gentle- 
men own  them.  And  remember,  these  plants  are  all  new,  and  if  these  gentlemen  are 
nut  {riven  some  protection  at  this  time  they  must  lose  them.  Now,  who  would  be  the 
natiual  recipient*  for  the  donations  that  may  be  made  of  these  great  properties?  We 
[un  safely  amime  it  will  be  the  people  who  have  now  found  that  they  can  use  them 
in  their  manufacturing  business.  It  is  not  a  comfortable  thing  to  look  at,  but  will 
naturally  follow.  The  people  who  know  what  can  be  done  under  present  manufactur- 
ing process  can  use  their  plants  if  they  should  be  taken  away  from  these  men  by  lack 
<'t  a  market,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  bankruptcy  courts.  So  it  would  be  only 
n-<'efi8ary,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tariff,  to  allow  tliese  going  business  enterprises, 
ih*-  owners  lose  their  properties  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  the  manufacturers 
^k**  up  such  of  them  as  would  be  most  valuable  and  use  these  same  properties  to  the 
•^iiie  extent. 

We  have  enough  naphite  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  to  run  the  world  for  a 
wwtt  many  vears.  We  have  unusable  Quantities,  you  might  say.  And,  as  Mr.  Just 
told  you  before  lunch,  in  Alaska  they  nnd  the  same  type  of  graphite  as  in  Ceylon. 
'^^»,  you  see,  the  whole  market  can  be  supplied  from  our  country. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  wanting  to  encoiua^e  and  make  prosperous  the  communities 
in  the  diffij^ent  sectionB  of  the  country,  and  it  is  for  that  we  are  here,  and  are  glad  to 
f  ubmit  tbtt  matter  on  the  testimony  that  you  have  received.  We  will  give  any  hirther 
^i^ionnation  vou  may  ask  at  any  time,  and  we  ask  you  at  all  times  to  call  up  the 
American  Mining  Congress  and  we  will  submit  any  additional  information  you  may 
f*^uipe  for  your  consiaeration. 

TheCHAiiKMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  any 
^n  who  asked  for  protection  on  his  product  and  free  trade  on  his  neighbors'  product 
^^  inconsistent  and  should  receive  but  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress, 
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and  I  believe  I  am  ri^ht  in  that  opinion.  Some  men  are  very  eelfis^j  and  bem-  *• 
they  must  biiy  a  certain  material  as  a  part  of  their  raw  material  which  is  their  neir>- 
bors'  finished  product,  ask  to  have  them  kept  on  a  free  list  that  he  mifiiht,  in  h;« 
opinion,  buy  it  a  little  cheaper,  but  still  ask  for  protection  on  his  own  product.  I  f 
not  care  very  much  for  a  man  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Bailey.  I  agree  with  you. 

[Analysis  of  opposition  to  H.  R.  5M1,  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Conklln.] 

No  representative  of  crucible  foundries  appeared  against  the  bill,  aidde  frani  the 
Cnicible  Steel  Co*  of  America,  who  manufacture  only  their  own  crucible. 

No  jobbers,  dealers,  or  consumers  of  crucible  products  of  either  steel.  bnuB,  allow 
or  precious  metals  appeared  against  the  bill. 

The  only  opposition  was  from  crucible  manufficturers  and  importers  or  jobber.*  '•! 
graphite  crucible  products.    The  crucible  makers  were  represented  bv   Mr.  M< 
Naughton,  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  and  Mr.  Todd,  of  the  Crucibfe  Sfe«»l  «'• 
of  America. 

Mr.  McNaughton  maintained  that  the  Altibama  development  was  unwarranted  «n4 
ill  advised,  consisting  of  impractical  experiments,  the  cost  of  which  should  not  n»v 
be  placed  as  a  burden  against  the  crucible  industrv. 

After  operating  their  mines  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  for  about  50  years  with  *'U 
traditional  methods,  the  Joseph  Dixon  CYucible  Co.,  in  1918,  completed  the  installa- 
tion of  a  modern  graphite  muling  plant  at  Ticonderoga.  The  process  they  adopt*^! 
was  selected  from  our  Alabama  development,  after  their  engineers  carefully  in\<^ti 
gated  the  various  methods  UFed  in  our  district  through  the  courtesy  of  our  opera t«^v 
who  afiforded  them  every  facility  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

There  is  recorded  in  the  records  of  Clay  County,  at  Ashland,  Ala.,  an  ins«truiii*»ni 
or  mort^^  dated  some  time  in  1917,  given  by  the  Quenelda  Graphite  Co.  to  tht 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  C^o.  for  a  $200,000  loan.  Part  of  the  couFideration  <>f  thi* 
instrument  was  that  all  the  crucible  grade  of  graphite  produced  by  the  Quem*Mi 
and  the  Alabama  Graphite  Co.  shoula  be  sold  to  the  Dixon  Co.  It  Ls  commonly 
understood  in  Alabama  that  the  sole  motive  of  the  Dixon  Co.  in  furnishing  thi?  m**s^, 
was  their  desire  to  control  the  output  of  the^e  two  Alabama  companies  who  ir«*r< 
then  being  operated  by  the  same  interet<ts.  Those  were  times  when  the  cru'r»l»» 
makers  were  zeal(>u>'ly  t^eeking  the  Alabama  graphite. 


[From  the  United  States  Geologicai  Sun-ey,  Department  of  the  Interior.) 

GRAPHITE   INDUSTRY   IK   1920. 

The  miantity  of  domestic  flake  and  amorphous  graphite  sold  by  producers  in  tK< 
United  States  in  1920  amounted  to  9,510  short  tons,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  o\-r 
the  quantity  sold  in  1919. 

The  value  of  the  graphite  sold  in  1920  was  about  $626,201.  as  compared  with  f  T7^A*»* 
in  1919.  These  figures  are  based  on  reports  made  by  producers  to  the  U.  S.  Geoloci'  *- 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Operators  in  Colorado.  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island  reported  sales  of  4.094  short  tita* 
of  amorphous  graphite  in  1920  at  an  average  price  of  $10.00  a  ton.  This  was  $3.5:?  fv ' 
ton  less  than  the  average  price  in  1919. 

The  sales  of  crystalline  graphite  iti  1920  amounted  to  9.632.360  pounds.  Tahi«>«i  a; 
$586,443.  as  compared  with  8.086. 191  pounds,  valued  at  $731,141  in  1919.    The  avi-rair 
price  per  pound  in  1920  was  .5.9  cents;  in  1919  it  was  9  cents.    Alabama  led  iu  th*- 
production  of  crystalline  grapliite.  the  sales  in  1920  amounting  to  4.894.M<  poitnil? 
or  51  per  cent  of  the  total  fjuantity  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  sales  reported  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  amounted  tn  3.552.QS7  pound* 
or  37  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  13  per  cent  wu 
reported  from  California.  Montana,  and  Texas. 

The  Acheson  Graphite  Co.  reported  the  sale  of  7,399.749  pounds  of  artificimi  graphi*" 
which  is  manufactured  at  its  plant  at  Niagara  Palls.  X.  Y. 
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Dome$tte  fmphite  9old  in  191S-1920,  in  short  tons. 


Year. 


». 


Amorphous. 

Crystalline. 

TfA 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

1,181 
2,688 
8,301 
9,660 
3,379 
4,694 

IK,  358 
20^723 
7^481 
9(^45$ 
47,716 
49,758 

3»S87 
5»4aA 
fi,292 
^431 

4,043 
4,816 

$417,273 

914,748 

1,094,398 

1,454,799 

731, 141 

576,443 

4,718 
8^988 
13,593 
U,«l 
7,422 
9,510 

Value. 


$429^631 
93^471 

1,187;  879 

i,5HaM 

778»«57 
«30»2OI 


GraphiU  mam/^uctwred  by  tht  Ach€$(m  Graphite  Co.,  i9]d-1920y  in  pounds. 

Hr> 5, 664, 000     1918 9. 182, 272 

MO 8, 307 ,  281      1 91 9 8, 1 68, 1 77 

H7 10,474,649  :  1920 7,397.749 

GrupkiU  imported  into  the  Umkd  States  in  19t0,^  in  shyrt  tons. 


Cuuutiy  ol  vii^Xk. 


Qiuanttty.    Value. 


tyiaa 

laditfaacar 

kuuna 

lr«al 

IfUCO 

'bOWD(lL 


9,204 
4,710 
2^190 


'3,6^' 
810 


29,939 


Country  of  origin. 


tQimntity.l   ValDe. 


Italy 

Austria 

Otrtaany 

Other  countries. 


137 

30 

317 


$»,97f 

l,19d 

3,302 

29,097 


21,095  I  1,711,312 


'  Ttese  Agnres  are  preUmiiiary  and  sublact  to  rtviaioii. 

Senator  McLean.  The  witnesses  preceding  you  said  that  electric 
^fiphite  coald  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  en  lining  furnaces. 

Mr.  JoHNflOK.  For  crw^ibleBl  We  naturally  get  considerable 
oppogiiion.  The  chiel  opposition  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
rnicible  industry,  and  some  men  making  foundry  facings  and  similar 
things  tell  us  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  crucibles.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  letter  I  have  from  a  oompany  who  has  been  using  only  American 
graphite  for  making  crucibles  (reading] : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  18^  19 il. 
Ukkbeict  B.  Johnson,  Esq., 

PreMtTit  ImienuUional  Carbon  FnkhiUs  Co., 

e,iO  West  Thirietnik  Street,  New  Ywk,  X.  Y. 

1>£AH  Mr.  Jobmhon:  In  reply  to  vour  letter  of  recent  date,  r^^ding  ike  au(*(*«e9 
ve  are  having  with  your  Texas  graphite,  we  are  very  glad  to  advise  3'ou  that  same  is 
»<|rkingont  very  good.  We  found  that  we  can  use  tnlB  graphite  very  BUcceasfuUy, 
ttwng  Iw  per  cent  American  flake  graphite  in  our  mixture  and  are  selling  our  product 
V»  tbe  bi|i|pnt  imr  in  thi^  country,  who  report  to  ua  that  they  are  averaging  about  85 
hmts  in  carload  lots. 

For  your  infomurtion,  we  have  secured  as  high  as  148  heats  from  crucibles  made 
from  your  product.    Would  aleo  state  that  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  American  flake  is 
^m*  natii^tory  to  us  and  we  lAiall  continue  to  use  same  indefinitely. 
n(«aa  qnote'me  your  heft  price  on  carload  sttnilar  to  the  car  last  shipped. 
YoiuB,  truly," 

Thk  Electric  Hcfractorieh  roitpouATiox, 
L.  M.  WiLWARD,  Secretary- Treasii If r. 

In  the  investigations  made  by  Dr.  StuU  it  was  shown  that  cru- 
<'">le6  can  be  made  satisfactorily  of  American  ^apbite. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been    no  « . 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  miners  against  crucibles  made  during 
war  from  American  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  the  part  of  miners  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  has  been  no  such  complaints. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  I  know  there  has  been.  I  know  thi. 
because  my  mining  company  has  called  my  attention  to  it  nm' 
times.  I  am  only  telling  you  that  I  know  there  has  been  that  ecu 
plaint. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  has  been  several  complaints  by  the  user? 
crucibles. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  the  miners  are  the  users  of  crucibles  ? 

Mr,  Johnson.  But  not  the  miners  of  graphite  ? 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  say  the  miners  of  graphite;  I  said  i: 
miners  of  metals  in  the  West,  where  we  use  these  crucibles  for  assii; 
ing  the  ore  taken  out  of  the  mines,  who  use  crucibles  extensively. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  those  crucibles  made  of  ^aphite  the  same  . 
the  crucibles  used  in  the  steel  and  brass  industries  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Our  crucibles  are  made  from  graphite^  and  thf- 
have  to  be  very  good,  of  course.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  hav 
not  had  any  complaint. 

Senator  Keed.  The  witness  misunderstood  you,  and  I  for  a  momeL 
did  also.  The  witness  thought  you  were  speaking  of  miners  ( 
graphite,  and  you  spoke  of  the  complaint  of  miners  of  other  materia' 
who  had  to  use  the  graphite  in  crucibles. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator's  use  of  the  tern 
"miners."  There  was  one  reason  we  had  considerable  eomplaLu: 
about  the  use  of  crucibles.  Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out  the  En«:- 
lish  cut  off  the  importation  of  Ceylon  plumbago.  France  placed  m. 
embargo  on  Madagascar  graphite.  The  Klineenberg  clay  imported 
from  Bavaria  and  used  in  the  manufacture  oi  prucioles  was  cut  o!i 
by  the  blockade.  No  experimental  work  or  any  other  work  in  a 
practical  way  had  been  made  with  mixing  Amencan  clays.  There- 
fore we  were  up  against  not  only  the  use  of  American  graphites,  bu: 
were  up  against  the  use  of  American  clays.  We  were  completely 
cut  off  from  the  use  of  imported  clays  as  well  as  imported  graphite. 
That  is  what  stimulated  the  American  graphite  industry  ana  al>c 
the  American  clay  industry.  So  that  the  quaUty  of  crucibles  madv 
during  that  period  can  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  American  graphite. 
We  have  made  great  improvements  during  the  last  two  years  in 
mining,  milling,  and  refinmg  processes,  so  uiat  now  we  are  making 
a  much  higher  grade  product  and  a  more  uniform  and  standard 
product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  the  mines  of 
late,  but  I  do  know  that  for  a  while  they  had  awful  trouble.  They 
would  start  an  assay  and  they  never  knew,  whether  they  would  gel 
it  out  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  if  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that  thai 
was  due  as  much  to  the  clay  as  to  the  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  had  trouble  due  to  the  impurities  such  as  iron, 
in  the  clay  as  well  as  the  graphite,  which  made  weak  points  in  the 
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Loibles.  So  that  the  experience  of  the  crucible  nuLDuftctareis 
i^ing  that  period  can  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  Amencan  prqihite. 
Fiarthermore,  the  production  of  Madagascar  graphite  b^  in- 
^^sed  from  16,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  70,000.000  pounds  in 
IQ,  of  which  20,000,000  pounds  were  imported  into  this  countiy. 
\\s  shows  that  flake  grapnite  is  being  used  to  a  very  laige  extent 
icl   is  substituted  for  Ceylon  graphite. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  graphite  is  rather  a  small  item  in  the 
t  a.1  cost  of  the  steel  proauct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  small.  We  are  not  objecting  to  a  tariff  for  the 
lanufacturer.  We  nave  registered  no  complaint  about  that.  But 
e  simply  can  not  exist  as  producers  with  the  10  per  cent  tariff,  and 
ith  a  35  per  cent  tariff  we  can  exist.  That  is  a  great  deal  less  than 
sked  for  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
'hich  was  equal  to  85  per  cent.  I  was  not  personally  in  favor 
f  such  a  high  tariff,  but  we  are  entitled  to  35  per  cent;  that  is,  we 
rill  have  to  nave  at  least  that  much  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  and 
ompete  on  equal  terms  with  the  foreign  product. 

W  e  furnished  graphite  during  the  war,  and  if  the  industry  does  not 
;et  protection  so  that  it  can  exist,  and  we  can  not  operate  our  plants 
ici^ain,  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  we  have  another  war< 

Senator  Reed.  W^e  are  going  to  completely  disarm  in  about  90  days. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes;  that  sounds  good.  In  my  brief  whicli  I 
submitted  I  show  a  form  of  Canadian  plumbago  guaranteed:  in  other 
words,  we  had  not  only  to  guarantee  what  we  were  doing  with  the 
raw  material  but  what  we  were  doing  in  the  finishe<l  products  manu- 
factured of  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  be  all  the  witnesses  we  ii-ill  hear  to-night. 
The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.52  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conunittee  adjoumerl  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  20,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been  no  c*»ar- 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  miners  against  crucibles  made  during  tt* 
war  from  American  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  the  part  of  miners  ?  1 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  has  been  no  such  complaints. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  I  know  there  has  been.  I  know  tliAi^l 
because  my  mining  company  has  called  my  attention  to  it  mant 
times.  I  am  only  telling  you  that  I  know  there  has  been  that  com^ 
plaint. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  has  been  several  complaints  by  the  users  \i 
crucibles. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  the  miners  are  the  users  of  crucibles  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  not  the  miners  of  graphite  ? 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  say  the  miners  of  graphite;  I  said  tin 
miners  of  metals  in  the  West,  where  we  use  these  crucibles  for  assar- 
ing  the  ore  taken  out  of  the  mines,  who  use  crucibles  extensiveh*. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  those  crucibles  made  of  graphite  the  saine  »* 
the  crucibles  used  in  the  steel  and  brass  industries  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Our  crucibles  are  made  from  graphite,  and  th^-r 
have  to  be  very  good,  of  course.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  hav* 
not  had  any  complaint. 

Senator  Keed.  The  witness  misunderstood  you,  and  I  for  a  momfir 
did  also.  The  witness  thought  you  were  speaking  of  miners  «' 
graphite,  and  you  spoke  of  the  complaint  of  miners  of  other  matenal* 
who  had  to  use  the  graphite  in  crucibles. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator^s  use  of  the  tern: 
''miners.''  There  was  one  reason  we  had  considerable  compUin' 
about  the  use  of  crucibles.  Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out  the  En;:- 
lish  cut  off  the  importation  of  Ceylon  plumbago.  France  placed  i^r 
embai^o  on  Madagascar  graphite.  The  EUinfonbers  clay  importni 
from  Bavaria  and  used  in  the  manufactiue  oi  qrucibles  was  cut  vf- 
by  the  blockade.     No  experimental  work  or  any  other  work  in  a 

f^ractioal  way  had  been  made  with  mbdng  Amencan  clays.  Theref- 
ore we  were  up  against  not  only  the  use  of  American  graphites,  but 
were  up  against  the  use  of  American  clays.  We  were  complet«»l} 
cut  off  from  the  use  of  imported  clays  as  well  as  imported  graphit«*. 
That  is  what  stimulated  the  American  graphite  industry  ana  al'^' 
the  American  clay  industry.  So  that  the  quaUty  of  crucibles  mad*- 
during  that  period  can  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  American  graphitr. 
We  have  made  great  improvements  during  the  last  two  years  m 
mining,  milling,  and  refinmg  processes,  so  that  now  we  aremakio;: 
a  mud[x  higher  grade  product  and  a  more  uniform  and  stanciara 
product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  the  mine>  "f 
late,  but  I  do  know  that  for  a  while  they  had  awful  trouble.  Tlif} 
would  start  an  assay  and  they  never  knew  whether  they  would  pt 
it  out  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  if  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that  ih»; 
was  due  as  much  to  the  clay  as  to  the  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  had  trouble  due  to  the  impurities  such  as  in»n 
in  the  clay  as  well  as  the  graphite,  which  made  weak  points  in  ihf 
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uribles.  So  that  the  experience  of  the  crucible  manufacturers 
iring  that  period  can  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  American  graphite. 
Furthermore,  the  production  of  Madagascar  graphite  has  in- 
cased from  16,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  70,000,000  pounds  in 
M9,  of  which  20,000,000  pounds  were  imported  into  this  country, 
his  shows  that  flake  grapnite  is  being  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
1(1  is  sutetituted  for  Ceylon  graphite. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  graphite  is  rather  a  small  item  in  the 
)tal  cost  of  the  steel  proauct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  small.  We  are  not  objecting  to  a  tariff  for  the 
lanufacturer.  We  nave  registered  no  complaint  about  that.  But 
re  simply  can  not  exist  as  producers  with  the  10  per  cent  tariff,  and 
rith  a  35  per  cent  tariff  we  can  exist.  That  is  a  CTeat  deal  less  than 
isked  for  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
rhich  was  equal  to  85  per  cent.  I  was  not  personally  in  favor 
>(  such  a  hieh  tariff,  but  we  are  entitled  to  35  per  cent;  that  is,  we 
ft'ill  have  to  nave  at  least  that  much  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  and 
H)mpte  on  equal  terms  with  the  foreign  product. 

W  e  furnished  graphite  during  the  war,  and  if  the  industry  does  not 
?et  protection  so  that  it  can  exist,  and  we  can  not  operate  our  plants 
attain,  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  we  have  another  war  ? 

Senator  Reed.  We  are  going  to  completely  disarm  in  about  90  days. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes;  that  sounds  good.  In  my  brief  which  I 
submitted  I  show  a  form  of  Canadian  plumbago  guaranteed;  in  other 
words,  we  had  not  only  to  guarantee  what  we  were  doing  with  the 
raw  material  but  what  we  were  doing  in  the  finished  products  manu- 
factured of  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  be  all  the  witnesses  we  will  hear  to-night. 
The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  10.30  o^clock. 

^Thereupon,  at  4.52  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  20,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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BATUSOAT,  AUOTTST  SO,  1931. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D,  (7. 

The  ooounittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10«30  o'clock 
.  m.,  m  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 
residing. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Smoot,  Dillingham,  Mc- 
Lean, Curtis,  Watson,  Simmons,  and  Jones. 

Senator  Pkihiose.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  The  hearings 
riU  be  ecm  tinned  with  this  suggesti<m: 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  yoiee  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
aittee  when  I  say  that  the  very  apparent  repetitions  in  our  pro- 
«edin^  must  be  stopped.  If  you  will  look  down  the  list  to-day 
rou  will  observe  that  half  the  gentlemen  who  want  to  be  heard 
leaire  to  speak  on  graphite.  If  there  is  one  thing  with  which  this 
^ammittee  is  familiar  it  is  the  question  of  graphite.  For  30  years  I 
bye  had  ^aphite  poured  into  my  ears,  and  Senator  Smoot  has  been 
I  similar  victmi.  We  must  iosist  that  every  group,  coterie,  or  interest 
|et  together  and  designate  some  one  person  to  represent  their  views. 
Any  other  course  is  not  fair  to  the  committee.  We  are  worn  out 
at  the  end  of  the  day.     Furthermore,  it  is  against  your  own  interests. 

I  take  it  that  every  gentleman  here  wants  this  oill  passed  and  the 
benefits  of  its  protective  influence  extended  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
how  are  we  gomg  to  pass  the  bill  if  you  repeat  and  repeat  day  after 
day  a  story  we  are  all  familiar  with?  I  earnestly  nope  that  the 
witnesses  will  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  avoiding  repetition 
and  cultivating  brevity,  and  endeavor  to  unite  among  themselves 
UDon  a  common  spokesman.  There  is  a  big  room  adjoining  here 
where  you  are  all  welcome  to  go  and  confer,  and  after  choosing  one 
or,  at  Uie  most^  two  persons  \nio  desire  to  be  heard  come  back  here 
uid  proceed  in  a  united  manner. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  consider  I  am  calling  your  attention 
to  everybooy  that  ought  to  appeal  to  you  as  much  as  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  conmiittoe  is  here  to  serve  you  and  to  accommodate 
you,  and  you  are  flying  in  the  face  of  your  own  best  interests  when 
you  delay  and  handicap  us. 

The  first  name  on  the  list  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Revis. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  REVIS,  BEPBESElfTIlfG  W.  K.  REVL 
(INC.),  140  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  TOKK. 

Mr.  Revis.  Senator  Penrose,  I  agk  for  a  repetition  on  behalf  • ' 
myself  and  on  behalf  Mr.  Cousins — myself  an.  importer  and  Mr 
Couains  the  usar  of  my  cement*.  • 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  of  cement,  are  you? 

Mr.  Revis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  140  West  Fortv-second  Street,  New  York  Citv. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  tii 
committee  if  the  witness  states  early  in  his  remarfe,  before  he  roarp' 
all  over  the  whole  world,  what  he  wants  in  connection  with  this  h*!. 
I  take  it  as  an  importer  you  want  cement  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Revis.  I  had  not  thought  of  asking  for  it  on  the  free  Ih 

The  t^iAiRMAN.  You  want  a  much-reduced  duty,  then? 

Mr.  RmiB:  The  sam^  duty  a«  it  has  been  carrying. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  in  the  ITnderwood  bill?  * 

Mr.  Revis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  make  your  statement  within  1' 
minutes  or  as  much  shorter  as  possible,  and  file  a  statement  witt 
the  stenographer  for  the  balance.  Remember,  that  we  can  not  hoh! 
the  committee  here  for  the  interminable  proceedings.  It  is  a  groat 
deal  better  for  3*ou  gentlemen  to  be  heard  briefly  by  a  full  cbnunitt.^ 
than  to  have  thei^e  long-drawn^ut  remarks  with  only  one  or  tw«. 
members  present. 

Mr.  Revis.  The  proposed  tariff  on  Keene  cement  is  on  the  diflTtTt^nt 
grades,  six  in  number,  from  $1.77  per  ton  to  $4.68  per  ton.  Tl.* 
proposed  dutv  increases  the  rate  from  $5  a  ton  to  $14  a  ton  on  th- 
different  grades,  an  increase  averaging  200  per  cent.  The  Pa}-!'**- 
Aldrich  bill  was  from  $3.50  to  $10  on  tne  same  OTades  of  cement,  cr 
the  rate  is  an  increase  over  the  former  Payne-iUdrich  bill  of  50  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  add  that  every  one  of  these  papers  will  U 
carefully  examined,  if  not  by  the  committee — and  I  take  it  many  df 
the  committee  will  examine  them — by  the  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment experts  here  attached  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  So  th.at 
you  need  not  be  afraid  your  statements  will  not  be  thoroughly  studied. 
Proceed,  Mr.  Revis. 

Mr.  Revts.  The  cost  of  our  imported  Keene  cement*;  laid  down  in 
the  most  advantageous  place  in  America  are  equal  to  the  manufac- 
turer's price  of  the  domestic,  which  naturally  includes  his  profit. 
Going  inland,  or  going  to  other  ports  than  New  York  City,  the  most 
favorable  of  freight  rates  increase  the  balance  against  the  importer 
When  we  go  to  Chicago,  the  freight  rate  is  $6.40  a  ton,  and  the  adverse 
balance  is  double  that. 

Also  the  expenses  of  the  importer  and  the  profits  of  the  import<»r 
which  according  to  the  instructions  to  the  appraiser  would  be  at 
least  16  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  adverse  balance  against  the 
imported  cement. 

Gentlemen,  the  domestic  cement,  in  our  opinion,  needs  no  protec- 
tion, and  a  higher  tariff  of  the  present  will  mean  a  cessation  of  import*- 
and  brings  the  Federal  Government  no  revenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  only  of  Keene  cement  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Curtis.  From  where  do  you  get  your  Keene  cement  i 

Mr.  Revis.  From  England. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  imported  article  is  used 
1  this  country? 

Mr.  Revis.  A  comparatively  small  percentage  and  that  for  a 
p«*oial  purpose.     Mr.  Cousins  will  answer  that  question  thoroughly. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  larger  cities  ? 

Mr,  Revis.  I  take  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  transport  the 
i^eene  cement  we  produce  in  our  coimtry  to  the  eastern  cities  and 
neet  the  cement  imported  from  England  and  Sicilv. 

Mr.  Revis.  It  is  more  than  possiVjle.  The  selling  price  of  your 
*<?ment  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  imported. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  cement  you  import  is  still  produced  by  prison 
abor  in  Sicily  ? 

Mr.  Revis.. My  cement  is  produced  in  England.  I  know  of  no 
Keene  cement  coming  from  Sicily.  Our  cement  was  never  produced 
by  prison  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  rates  in  this  bill 
were  higher  than  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 
Mr.  Revis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rates  do  not  show  it;  that  is  all  I  want  to  say. 
Mr.  Revis.  I  beg  to  differ,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  i  ou  can  follow  this  as  I  read  it  and  see  if  we 
differ,  and  we  might  as  well  have  it: 

Kf^^ne  cement,  \'alued  at  $10  a  ton  or  less,  $3.50  per  ton — 

This  is  the  ordinary  value — 

Keene  cement  or  other,  of  which  g;yp8um  ia  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
vvAxieA  al>ove  $10  and  not  above  $15,  $5  a  ton. 

The  proposed  rate  is  '^$14  a  ton  or  less,  $3.50."  So  that  is  a 
decrease  i 

Mr.  Revis.  That  is  the  American  valuation. 

^^nator  Smoot.  Specific  duties  have  nothing  to  do  with  American 
valuation,  .\merican  valuation  does  not  figure  on  specific  duties  at 
all.  So  there  is  not  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  statement  you  have 
made  you  must  admit  now  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Revis.  The  cost,  gentlemen,  of  the  domestic  is  about  the  same 
m  the  home  market  as  the  cost  of  the  foreign  in  this  market,  and  there 
is  no  difference 

Senator  Curtis  (interposing).  Tell  me  what  it  costs  per  ton  to  lay 
Keene  cement  down  in  New  \  ork  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  Something  like  $9.02;  that  is  the  freight  alone. 

Senator  Curtis.  "VMiat  I  asked  you  was,  what  tlie  total  cost  is  ? 

Mr.  Re\i8.  From  J27.32  to  $56.43. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  it  selling  at^. 

Mr.  Revis.  It  Is  selling  at  from  about  $40  to  $80  a  ton. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  is  from  Kansas  to 
New  York  on  Keene  cement  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  *9.30  per  ton.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  statement  I 
^ant  to  make  on  section  202. 

TheCiiAmMAN.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rr^is.  But  before  I  do  that  I  would  like  to  submit  my  brief  on 
Keene's  cement. 
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(Tlie  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Revis  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follow 

Statement  op  W.  A.  Revis  Before  the  Senate  Committbb. 

Gentlemen:  In  our  etatement  on  the  proposed  tariff  for  Keene's  cement,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  figures  to  show  that  it  is  very  excessive  to  the  practical  extin 
of  importations.     We  give  you  the  amount  of  duty  per  ton  on  each  grade  of  our  rt*r 
derived  from  the  present  tariff,  and  compare  same  with  the  amount  of  proposed  d . 
and  show  the  proposed  duty  to  be  higher  than  the  former  Pajme-Aldnch  tariff,  i 
which  it  seems  to  be  modeled: 


Orndc. 


'I 


No.  2 

No.1 

Coarse 

i'ine 

Medium  superfine 
Extra  superfine... 


t  ,  a«2» 

Preient  i  Propoaed     Tb  r 
rate.         ratc«         V* 


The  proposed  duty  is  therefore  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  the  presient.  ao<i 
50  per  cent  hij^her  than  impKwed  by  the  tariff  bill  of  1901.  When  the  committee  <b 
cusFed  the  tariff  law,  which  is  now  in  force,  it  abandoned  a  specific  and  graduated  ?-' 
of  duty  for  an  ad  valorem  duty.  It  also  reduced  the  duties  to  one-fourth  of  the  am** . 
required  by  that  scale. 

Importations  have  rapidly  declined  since  1913,  and  a  return  to  still  harsher  re^j .. 
mentfl  than  then  prevailed  seems,  in  our  opinion,  unnecessary. 

If  there  is  a  need  of  a  higher  tariff  for  revenue  at  the  present  time,  the  costs  of  tLi 
goods  and  their  packing  have  a  little  more  than  doubled  since  1913,  and  therefor*-  td 
revenue  derived  from  each  ton  of  imported  cement  is  to-day  twice  as  much  as  it  '^ 
when  the  present  tariff  was  enacted. 

Comparative  costs  of  imported  and  domestic  Keene's  cement  show  that  for  protr^  t.-i 
the  domestic  cement  needs  no  duty  whatsoever.  We  give  you  below  the  Ikcd 
market  price  of  the  principal  brand  of  imported  Keene's  cement,  plus  nw^*^*^ 
expenses  in  laying  same  down  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  is  the  nearest  *:•: 
cheapest  market  in  the  United  States,  with  the  wholesale  price,  which  include*  •> 
manufa<>turer's  profit  in  the  same  market: 


Grade. 


No.2 

No.  1 

Coarse 

Fine 

Medium  superfine 
Extra  superfine.. 


I 

Imported|  Expensesj 
cost  per  '  to  New 
short  ton.     York.    | 


Total. 


Domestic 
grade. 


$17. 75          SQ.  57  $27. 32 

IKKi  I  28.40 

24.08  1  3a.65 

3ft.  01  45.58 

43.60  53.17 

46.86  ,  56.43 


sale  Id  1^  * 

New  m  * 

York  per  »»■*•  * 
.short  ton. 
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These  figures  show  that  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  grade,  which  costs  50  per^'vLt 
more,  the  costs  of  imported  Keene*s  at  the  home  market,  plus  the  expenses  of  trtii^ 
porting  same  to  New  York,  without  duty,  is  practically  the  wholesale  prire  of  »^*; 
domestic  cement  in  the  same  market.     For  ports  other  than  New  Yorx  additiv- 
costs  by  freight  charges  of  from  11.77  to  $7.19  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  must  be  »d*^ 
For  inland  markets  freight  charges  still  further  handicap  the  impaiter.    For  ittUfi^' 
the  fi^ight  to  Chicago  costs  $6.70  per  ton,  and  since  the  longer  freight  haul  of  tbe  is* 
ported  cement  means  a  shorter  haul  from  the  domestic  factory  for  their  pfodu<t.  :.• 
adverse  balance  against  imported  cement  is  double  the  freight  charges  ever}*  nuv' 
inland. 

According  to  the  above  figures  the  domestic  Keene's  cement  neods  no  protiNii<  ^ 
The  cost  to  the  importer  is  never  less,  and  generally  much  greater  than  the  wluJ«^ 
price  of  the  domestic  cement,  at  any  place  in  the  United  States.    Before  the  imp*^' 
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can  do  any  biuinesB,  there  must  be  added  to  make  a  comparative  wholesale  price  a 
*  'reaaonable  addition  lor  profits  and  general  expenses,'  *  which  for  purposes  of  appraisal 
according  to  your  rules  would  be  ^'not  less  than  16  per  cent." 

On  a  proper  basis  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  cost  of  imported  Keene's  cement 
is  at  least  16  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  domestic  article  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  comparison. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  imported  cement  have  not  been  able  to 
survive  present  conditions,  and  their  importation  has  about  ceased.  It  is  only  the 
better  aad  more  exx>ensive  g^rades  that  can  be  brought  into  this  country,  and  that 
because  of  qualities  which  maike  them  marketable  in  spite  of  the  high  cost.  They  are 
now  imported  in  small  quantities  only,  and  any  such  duty  as  the  amounts  proposed 
will  doubtless  mean  their  extinction  as  imports  also. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  on  the  basis  of  cost  the  domestic  Keene*s  cement  needs 
no  protection,  and  that  a  higher  tuMf  than  the  present  will  mean  a  cessation  of  im- 
ports, and  bring  the  Federal  Government  no  revenue. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  H.  Revis  (Inc.), 
By  W.  A.  Revis. 

There  is  one  statement  I  want  to  make  on  section  202. 

The  tariflf  on  quarries  defines  *' quarries''  as  *'red  and  brown." 
Gentlemen,  here  is  a  red  quarry  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee.] 

The  same  clay  that  will  make  a  red  quarry,  burned  harder  will 
make  a  blue  quarry;  a  different  clay  will  make  a  buff  quarry,  and 
another  clay  will  make  a  gray  color.  The  colors,  red,  brown,  buff, 
blue,  and  gray  are  made  by  the  domestic  quarry  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  imported  in  the  same  colors.  Wh^  should 
the  definition  of  "quarries  be  merely  red  and  brown?  This  tariff, 
gentlemen,  is  not  a  tariff  on  quarried,  but  a  tariff  on  some  quarries, 
namely,  red  and  brown,  and  leaves  other  quarries  to  seek  another 
classincation.  We  urge,  gentlemen,  the  words  "red  and  brown''  be 
stricken  out  of  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Cubtis.  And  make  it  apply  to  all. 

(The  following  brief  of  William  H.  Revis  (Inc.)  on  tiles  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  W.  A.  Revis  Before  the  Senate  Committeb  on  Finance. 

Gentlemen:  The  firm  I  represent  has  for  many  years  imported  red  unglazed  tiles, 
made  in  Wales  and  known  as  adamantine  tiles.  Their  cost  to-day  at  an  Atlantic 
seaport  is  26^  per  square  foot.  They  bear  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  square  foot.  The 
aiimlar  and  competitive  domestic  tiles  are  the  so-called  semivitreous  unglazed  which 
sdl  for  41.4  cents  per  square  foot,  with  a  packing  charge  of  2f  cents,  total  44  cents 
and  a  fraction.  The  duty  on  adamantines  will  therefore  be  161  cents,  or  an  increase 
of  225  per  cent.  This  brings  their  cost  43i  cents  per  square  foot,  and  prohibits  further 
imporUtion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  H.  Revis  (Inc.), 
Per  W.  A.  Revis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  H.  COUSINS,  REPRESENTING  H.  A. 
COUSINS  (INC.),  ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE  AND  SCAOLIOLA,  516 
WEST  TWENTT-FIFTH  STBEET.  NEW  YOBK. 

The  Chaieman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee  ? 
Mr.  Cousins.  Henry  A.  Cousins. 
The  Chairmak.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Cousins  ? 
Mr.  Cousins.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  four  West  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  husiness  ? 
Mr.  Cousins.  Manufacturer  of  scagUola  or  artificial  marble. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  your  views  on  this  <}uesiionf 

Mr.  Cousins.  The  cement  known  as  Keene  cement,  the  imported 
kind,  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble. 
We  have  not  found  up  to  the  present  that  any  domestic  cement  has 
been  able  to  fill  our  requirements. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  Kansas  cement? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  admitted  in  the  last  hearings  that  the 
Kansas  cement  answered  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Cousins.  No;  scagliola  or  artificial  marble  can  be  made  from 
plaster;  it  can  be  made  from  many;  materials,  but  good  qualitr 
material  can  only  be  made  at  the  present  from  the  EInglish  cement. 
That  cement  has  qualities  and  cnaracteristics  which  none  others 
have  been  able  to. equal,  either  in  this  country  or  in  other  countries 
in  Europe.     I  have  traveled  extensively  in  an  endeavor  to  find  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  States  have  you  obtained  Keene  cement 
from  and  tried  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  of  domestic 
Keene's  cement  come  to  me  as  an  expert — I  might  say  I  have  had 
46  years'  experience  in  this — for  information  and  points  on  which  to 
improve  their  Keene's.     I  have  made  many  tests  and  researches. 

oenator  Curtis.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  1  am  asking  what  States 
in  the  Union  you  have  used  Keene's  cements  from  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Principally  from  Kansas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  had  any  from  Louisiana  or  Georgia  i 

Mr.  Cousins.  No;  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  sources  gypsum,  but 
the  Keene  cement  I  have  used  has  been  made  at  Peoria,  lU.,  where 
there  was  one  concern;  and  another  concern  some  years  ago  started 
in  Long  Island  City. 

Senator  Curtis.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  would  say  that  the  scagliola  business  is  an  industry 
which  is  an  important  aid  to  modem  building  methods,  and  it  is  one. 
moreover,  that  does  not  compete  with  any  American  product. 
The  price  of  imported  Keene  cement  has  doubled  since  the  war, 
which  fact,  with  the  cost  of  labor,  threatens  the  absolute  extinction 
of  this  industry. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  artificial  marble  business  in  this  coun- 
try, about  33  years  ago,  we  have  conferred  with  and  cooperated  with 
many  of  the  American  manufacturers  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
cement  which  would  fill  our  requirements,  but  in  spite  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  time  and  capital  no  concern  has  yet  succeeded  in  putting 
on  the  market  a  cement  capable  of  superceding  this  for  our  purposes. 
We  are  as  dependent  upon  the  imported  cement  as  we  ever  weir. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  that  we  would  not  pay  the  high  price 
if  we  could  get  something  that  would  give  us  steady  supply  and  a 
good  article.  That  is  another  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  imported. 
that  the  shipments  are  very  erratic  and  irregular.  We  have  not. 
for  instance,  nad  a  shipment  within  the  last  nearly  six  months  to  thU 
country. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  there  is  goo<i  Keene  cement 
made  in  this  country,  it  is  made  for  a  plastering  purpose,  and  is  used 

Eractically  exclusively  for   that.     It   is  favored  more   than  other 
inds,  more  than  the  English  kinds  by  plasterers,  but  it  does  not  fill 
the  requirements  for  artificial  marble. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  objecting  to  this  protection  on  artifi- 

l1  marble,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  There  is  no  protection  on  artificial  marble.     We  do 

tin{>orting  except  that  we  are  the  indirect  importers;  we  do  not 
iport  directly. 

.Senator  Shoot.  It  is  not  put  on  the  free  list,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Cousins.  It  is  not  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  the  tariff. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  falls  in  the  basket  clause. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  imported? 

Mr.  Cousins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  any  artificial  marble  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  None. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  in  competition  with  the  home  product  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  build  it  up  wherever  the  requirement  is  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  We  build  it  up  wnerever  the  requirement  is. 

1  would  say,  again,  that  tne  amount  of  Keene  cement  imported 
uto  this  country  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the 
ipplication  of  so  drastic  rates.  "^ 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  it  imported  under  the 
^ayne-Aldrich  bill,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Cousins.  Not  a  great  quantity  compared  to  the  home  pro- 
luction. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
wiL^  passed  .\'ou  coidd  import  Keene's  cement  and  lay  it  down  in  New 
York  at  $15  a  ton,  and  you  sold  your  Keene's  cement  at  $95  a  ton? 

Mr.  Cousins.  You  must  understand,  Senator,  I  have  never  been 
interested  in  the  importation  or  sale  of  Keene  cement  of  any  kind. 
1  am  a  buyer. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  am  telling  you  what  occurred,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  Cousins.  The  Keene  cement  that  you  mentioned  was  of  the 
lower  grades  of  English  cement,  which  were  also  at  that  time  used 
for  plastering  purposes;  since  then  the  increase  in  cost  has  shut  them 
out  of  the  market. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  amoimt  of  importations  does  not  show  they 

are  shut  out  at  all;  for  instance,  1919,  Roman,  Portland,  and  hy- 
draulic  

Mr.  Cousins  (interposing).  This  is  not  a  hydraulic  cement. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  would  have  to  deduct  that  from  the  others 

to  find  out  exactly  what  they  were.     I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  the 

importations  of  all  these  cements  have  increased  greatly. 
Mr.  Cousins.  That  may  be,  but  not  the  Keene,  as  you  will  find, 

Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  All  of  them.     The  hydraulic  cement,  Portland, 

and  Roman  have  increased  from  a  value  in  1919  of  $51,063  up  to 

«%4,807  in  1921. 
ilr.  Cousins.  That  is  entirelv  different. 
Senator  Smoot.  But  take  all  of  the  others,  which  includes  Keene 

cement,  and  that  has  increased;  all  the  others  are  about  the  same  in 

W^  as  1921. 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  think  you  will  find  since  1913  the  average  importa- 
tions have  been  about  500  tons — the  total  importations  into  this 

country. 
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Senator  Smoot.  The  tons  are  not  given,  but  the  values  u- 
*524,709  in  1919  and  $523,376  in  1920. 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  may  say,  moreover,  before  we  dismiss  the  suV- 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  English  cement,  that  I  have  never  boT^- 
those  grades,  because  they  are  not  useful  for  my  purpose.  I  \ ' 
only  tne  more  expensive  grades,  what  is  known  as  the  €X>arse  *. 
super  and  ex'tra  super.  Inose  sell  very  high  as  compared  with  \ 
domestic.  The  material  that  it  is  made  up  into  this  kind  of  a  th. 
[exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee]. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  samples  looking  as  good  or  better  out 
plain  gypsum  or  imported  cement,  but  in  practical  work:  it  is  :• 

fossible  to  carry  on  business  and  give  satisfaction  with  the  dome>" 
wish  it  were  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Cousins.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  very  careful  consider 
tion  to  your  statement  as  you  have  expressed  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  before  them  to-day  six  genr- 
men  who  all  want  to  be  heard  on  the  same  subject,  graphite.    M 
Greorge  F.  Pettinos,  Mr.  Jonathan  Bartley,  Mr.  Charles   E.   Ker 
Mr.  H.  M.  Riddle,  Mr.  Earl  J.  Davis,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Sharpe.     1? 
not  possible  for  those  gentlemen  to  in  some  way  have  a  couple 
their  number  or  one  speak  for  the  group  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  Senator,  I  can  say  that  oi  those  first  three  names.  M: 
Bartley,  of  New  York,  is  not  here.  Mr.  Pettinos,  if  he  mar.  w, 
address  the  committee,  and  then  I  will  only  wish  to  say,  in  view 
the  chairman's  statement  about  shortening  up,  one  or  two  thij .: 
in  not  over  three  or  four  minutes.  And  so  we  will  shorten  our  ent.r 
statement  to  inside  of  15  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  Mr.  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  just  a  few  matters  that  I  want  briefly  ^ 
call  the  committee's  attention  to.     I  will  not  consume  a  great  J^ 
of  time,  but  it  may  be  a  little  different  from  what  some  of  the  otht' 
gentlemen  have  to  say  about  the  matter.     I  will  be  as  brief  as  1 1'^' 
and  submit  a  brief  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  others  who  want  to  be  heard  "^ 
graphite  ? 

Mr.  George  F.  Pettinos  is  the  first  name  on  our  calendar. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  F.  PETTINOS,  GRAPHITE  PBO- 
DUCER  AND  IMPORTER,  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BTTILDIKG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name  and  residen<'f' 

Mr.  Pettinos.  My  name  is  George  F.  Pettinos;  Philadelphia,  P» 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Graphite  production  and  graphite  importation? 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  graphite  into  the  various  things 
for  which  it  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  home  article  and  the  imporleJ 
article,  both? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Yes,  sir;  I  also  have  a  mine  of  my  own,  which  I 
would  like  to  talk  about. 
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I  will  state  my  views  in  the  matter  of  this  duty.     I  want  graphite 
on  the  free  list. 

I  own  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  deposits  of  graphite  in  the  United 
States,  at  Byers,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

I  have  imported  ^aphite  for  years.  I  have  manufactured  and 
sold  crucibles  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  a  factory  at  Spring  City,  in 
which  I  take  all  kinds  of  crude  graphite  and  put  it  into  shapes  tnat 
can  be  used  for  the  various  purposes;  and  therefore  I  know  something 
about  the  subject. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  this  a  large  mine  of  graphite  in  Chester  County  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  I  would  say  it  is  the  largest  mine  in  Chester  County. 
The  Chairman.  That  may  not  mean  very  much. 
Mr.  Pettinos.  The  property  consists  of  95  acres.  The  graphite 
is  distributed  over  probaoly  half  of  that ,  so  far  a^  borings  will 
show. 

The  crucible  industry,  as  we  all  know,  consumes  the  major  portion 
of  CTaphite  used  in  this  country.  There  is  no  Question  about  that, 
and  probably  when  it  comes  down  to  the  crystalline  graphite,  which 
is  really  the  only  quality  which  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles,  it  probably  runs  up  near,  we  will  say,  75  and  perhaps  90 
per  cent  in  value  of  all  the  crystalline  graphite  that  is  used  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  the  production  of  crystalline  graphite  in  this 
country  and  the  importations  stand  or  fall  with  the  cruciole  industry. 
The  crucible  industry  requires  Ceylon  graphite,  and  there  is  no 
graphite  in  this  country — ^my  own  mine  included — that  will  produce 
a  material  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  Ceylon  quality,  except  in 
small  quantities  up  to,  say,  10  per  cent. 

This  is  the  testimony  oi  every  crucible  maker  in  the  land,  without 
exception. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  they  tried  the  Alabama  or  Montana 
varieties  to  ascertain  whether  they  measure  up  to  the  Ceylon  for 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  tried  it  myself,  as  a  crucible 
manufacturer.  During  the  war  I  tried  a  mixture  of  35  per  cent  of 
flake  graphite  with  Ceylon  graphite.  I  made  8,000  crucibles.  I 
was  forced  to  use  as  much  of  tne  flake  graphite  as  I  could  on  account 
of  the  shipping  conditions  affecting  importations  from  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  Tne  average  of  those  8,000  crucibles  was  five  heats  when 
they  should  have  been  26. 

iUterwards,  I  took  clay  of  the  same  identical  quality,  and  I  use  all 
Ceylon  graphite.  The  average  of  these  crucibles  was  26  heats.  And 
I  will  say  that  in  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  20  of  these 
crucibles  showed  an  average  of  30  heats.  Every  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  crucibles  will  tell  you  they  had  the  same  experience  in 
trying  to  use  American  flake. 

It  IS  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  looked  into  this 
question  and  has  made  laboratory  experiments  of  great  interest, 
so  far  as  scientific  results  are  concerned.  But  if  I  was  a  committee, 
I  think  I  would  take  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  business 
on  a  large  scale,  who  have  to  satisfy  their  customers  and  their  bread 
and  butter  depends  upon  as  to  whether  their  product  is  suitable 
or  not. 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  point 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  you  gentlemen  in  anywise 
interested  in  the  graphite  deposits  in  Ceylon  or  Madagascar  ? 
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Mr.  Pettinos.  Not  myself;  only  so  far  as  an  importer. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  thoe^- 
deposits  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No;  I  buy  their  product,  just  as  you  i/rould  ♦»• 
anybody  else,  or  any  of  the  others  who  might  open  and  own  a  mine. 

1  am  coming  to  the  point:  The  great  competitor  of  the  crucible  i> 
the  electric  furnace.  The  electric  furnace  to-day  is  on  a  pax  witi. 
the  crucible  as  far  as  its  costs  and  quality  of  production  is  coneeme<! 
If  you  handicap  the  crucible,  the  electric  furnace  will  wipe  the  cnicibl*- 
industry  out  of  existence.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  some  month- 
ago  used  10,000  crucibles  a  month;  to-day  they  have  cut  every  on*- 
of  them  out,  just  simply  discarding  their  crucible  furnaces,  and  the} 
have  equipped  themselves  with  the  electrical  furnaces.  I  think  thar 
is  enough  to  point  to  the  direction  in  which  this  great  crucible  industn 
of  a  hundred  years  standing  is  going. 

Senator  Watson.  They  did  not  do  that  on  account  of   lack  <•' 
graphite  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No,  sir;  they  did  it  because  in  their  experience  the\ 
found  it  a  little  bit  cheaper  to  make  their  steel  by  the  electric  fumac*- 
than  to  use  the  crucible.  Therefore,  I  say  the  electrical  furnace  i^ 
the  great  competitor  of  the  crucible,  and  it  is  going  to  eventuall> 
elinunate  crucibles  entirely  if  the  cost  of  graphite  is  increased  b\ 
a  duty. 

You  do  not  want  to  destroy  an  old-established  industry,  (iivr 
it  its  chance  and  let  the  survival  of  the  fittest  take  place.  In  other 
woods,  if  the  electric  furnace  has  the  advantage  of  any  handicap  over 
the  crucible,  it  will  gain  the  preference  and  me  crucible  business  uill 
disappear. 

Senator  McLean.  Was  this  change  from  graphite  to  electric  fur- 
nace due  to  the  tariff  on  the  imported  article  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Oh,  no;  there  has  not  been  any  tariff  so  far,  ytui 
know. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  talking  about  paragraph  211  and  about 
the  10  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Graphite  has  been  on  the  free  Hst  for  50  years. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  in  the  future  in  any  way  retard  ilit- 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace 

Mr.  Pettinos  (interposing).  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  question. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  this  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  i»n 
vour  material  retard  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  No;  it  would  increase  the  use  of  the  electric  fumaco: 
it  would  handicap  the  crucible  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  electric 
furnace. 

Senator  McLean.  Put  it  any  way  you  desire.  Is  that  addition  «>f 
10  per  cent  sufficient  to  protect  your  interests  against  the  competi- 
tion of  the  electric  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  do  not  want  the  protection.  I  am  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  duty  namper  the  great  industry  thiiT 
consumes  the  largest  amount  of  graphite. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understand  your  position  perfectly.  But  will 
the  imposition  of  the  tariff  affect  one  way  or  the  other  the  use  of  thf 
electric  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  It  will  if  a  tariff  is  put  on  graphite.  The  use  of  thf 
electric  furnace  will  increase,  because  the  tariff  will  handicap  the  cru- 
cible just  that  much. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  stated  that  the  crucible  would  cost  10  per 
'ont  more.     Of  course,  you  did  not  mean  that? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  think  it  will  cost  more  than  10  per  cent  more,  if 
there  is  a  10  per  cent  duty  put  on,  because  graphite  is  the  base  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  cniciole.  It  is  the  material  that  costs  the  most. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  could  not  be  iO  per  cent  on  labor,  nor  could  it 
V>e  10  per  cent  on  the  other  products  in  the  crucible.  So  it  could  not 
acid  10  per  cent  on  the  crucible. 

ilr.  Pettinos.  It  would  probably  add  10  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  could  not.     You  are  receiving  to-<lay  20 
per  cent  protection  on  the  manufactured  article  under  the  Under- 
wood bill  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  this  bill  provides  you  what — ^35  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  on  the  manufactured  article — the  cruci- 
blf-s  themselves. 

Mr.  Pettinos,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  say  it  does  provide  35  per  cent.     Have  you 
had  very  much  competition  from  tne  imj>ortears  of  crucibles  from 
foreign  countries? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  No,  sir;  only  a  little  bit  from  Japan  during  the  war. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  market  value  and  selling  price  of 
products  to-day? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  Which  product  do  you  mean  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  The  product  made  from  graphite  or  in  which 
graphite  is  a  component  part. 

Mr.  Petttnos.  The  price  of  the  crucible  averages  about  10  cents 
a  number.    The  number  really  is  the  size  of  the  crucible. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  market  has  dropped  out  of  imported  Ceylon 
plumbago  to-day;  it  is  down  to  6^  cents.     Amorphous  graphite,  in 
the  crude,  is  worth,  laid  down  at  my  mill,  about  3^  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  capital  stock  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  I  am  an  individual. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  running  as  a  partnership  with  how  much 
money  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  I   operate   as   an   individual;  I   have   $1,000,000, 
personally;  I  operate  as  an  individual;  I  am  in  no  partnership. 
Senator  Smoot.  Just  as  an  inidvidual  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  As  an  individual. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  out  of  that  $1,000,000  capital,  what  did  you 
make  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Pettinos.  Last  year  I  made  $59,000. 
vSenator  Smoot.  Netf 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Net;  and  I  paid  my  income  tax  on  that. 
It  might  be  well  to  just  state  in  passing  how  many  of  these  crucible 
makers  there  are — the  number  is  just  13.     There  are  7  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Illinois,  1  in  Massachusetts,  and  1  in 
Comiecticut. 

The  points  I  wish  to  impress  are  that  the  electric  furnace  is  the 
great  competitor  of  the  crucible  to-day  and  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  graphite  in  this  country  is  absorbed  by  the  crucible  manufac- 
turers and  the  production  and  importation  of  graphite  stand  or  fall 
^th  that  industry. 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  a  70-pound  crucible  how  much  graphite  do 
you  have  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Only  No.  60  is  used  in  the  steel  melting,  so  that 
would  be  the  brass.  The  weight  of  a  70  crucible — ^I  can  not  reoi^aEft* 
ber  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  about  17  pounds. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  weight  would  be  about,  I  would  say,  39 
pounds,  or  perhaps  38  pounds  total;  and  anywhere  between  43  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  of  that  is  graphite. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say,  about  17  pounds;  that  is 
what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  on  that  17  pounds  in  a  70-pound  crucible 
it  could  not  possibly  be  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  You  are  quite  ri^ht.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  it  woum  be  about  one-seventh  of  10  per 
cent,  which  is  If,  which  it  would  add  to  each  pound  of  gr^>hite  in 
this  crucible. 

Mr.  Pettinob.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  electric  furnace. 
In  1908  there  was  no  production  of  steel  ingots  by  the  electric  fumaoe. 
In  1917  there  were  304,543  tons  against  the  production  of  126,716 
tons  through  the  crucible.    That  teUs  the  tale. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  would  no  free  graphite  or  no  duty  upon 
graphite  or  graphite  importations  manufactured  with  graphite  stop 
that? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  Oh,  no,  sir;  this  is  a  physical  condition. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  am  tiring  to  find  out,  what  that 
has  to  do  with  graphite.  If  this  electrical  furnace  is  coming  anyhow 
and  the  electrical  furnaces  are  dnving  out  the  crucible,  graphite  has 
nothing;  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  more  you  add  to  the  cost  of  the  crucible  the 
quicker  the  industry  will  be  driven  out;  is  not  that  sol 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  cost  of  re- 
ducing ore  to  metal  by  the  electrical  process  and  by  the  graphite 
crucible  ? 

Mr.  Pettinos.  The  cost  of  both  are  praotiealljr  on  a  par.  I  have 
no  details,  but  I  will  say  this:  The  automobile  is  probably  driving 
out  the  horse,  but  I  think  it  would  be  bad  to  start  to  kill  all  the  horses. 

Senator  McLean.  At  the  same  time  you  could  not  give  them 
eternal  life  by  putting  a  tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  Pettinos.  But  let  them  give  us  their  usefulness  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  then  when  their  usefulness  ceases  we  will  all  ride  in 
automobiles. 

The  lead-pencil  manufacturers  use  amorphous  graphite,  and  they 
can  not  use  any  amorphous  graphite  that  is  produced  m  this  countrjr. 
The  great  percentage  of  amorphous  graphite  used  by  the  lead-pencil 
manufacturers  comei?  from  Mexico,  and  of  course  any  tariff  on  that 
will  hit  the  lead-pencil  makers. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  in  1919 

Senator  Simmons  interp"- •  .:  .  Do  I  understand  you  as  opposing 
a  tariff  on  the  ^n^      uitiiia 

Mr.  PETnx()>        iin  ajr:  t.  because  I  say  it  will  destroy  the 

very  means  or  ^i       is^H^«  ■      ••nu*  tJiiA'^''  itter  portion  of  it. 
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a.  tor  Simmons.  Are  yoa  advocating  a  tariff  upon  the  finished 

P*:ettinos.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  asked  for  it. 
.QLtor  SncMONS.  You  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  this? 
.    Pettinos.  It  does  not  interest  me  in  either  case,  but  I  do  not 
to   see  the  graphite  industry  handicapped  with  a  tariff. 
lator    Simmons.    You    are    not    asking    any    tariff    for    the 
tfaoturer? 

.  I^ettinos.  No,  sir.  The  exports  for  1919  by  the  lead-pencil 
ifacturers  amounted  to  $3,565,347.  At  this  particular  time  I 
;.  tbiis  country  does  not  want  to  curtail  export  trade  if  possible. 

is  all  I  have  to  say. 

nator  Simmons.  I  think  I  understand  vou,  but  I  am  not  sure, 
derstood  you  as  making  this  point,  that  the  danger  to  your 
stry  does  not  come  from  cheap  imports? 
r.  Fettinos.  Why,  no. 

nator  Simmons.  &ut  the  danger  to  your  industry,  you  think,  is 
L  the  competition  in  reference  to  making  steel  in  electrical  furnaces 
not  with  graphite  crucibles  ? 

r.  Pettinos.  The  danger  is  adding  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
industrv — the  crucibles.     If  you  put  a  duty  on  that  material 

crucibles  are  made  out  of,  then  that  great  competitor,  the 
Lrical  furnace,  will  wipe  the  industry  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
i^nator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  are  afraid  if  you  put  a  duty 
eon  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  producing  the  product,  and  lessen 
r  ability  to  compete  with  the  electrical  furnace. 
>.  Pettinos.  Absolutely. 

enator  Simmons.  But  would  you  rather  let  your  mine  close  down 
1  your  manufacturing  establishment  ? 

[r.  Pettinos.  That  is  it  exactly.  If  I  could  sell  all  the  product  of 
mine  to  the  crucible  maker  I  would  have  a  fortune, 
would  like  to  hand  in  a  brief  embodying  my  position, 
^he  Chairman.  I  desire  to  repeat  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  not 
V  expected  but  hoped  that  every  gentleman  filing  a  brief  and 
king  a  statement  will  correct  them  so  that  we  may  have  the  final 
rint  of  these  notes  accurate. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Pettinos  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
lows :) 

Statement  by  George  F.  Pettinos,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

am  well  fitted  to  give  your  committee  information  of  value  as  to  the  effect  that  a 
t>'  on  graphite  would  have  on  our  industries  because — 

1)  I  own  and  have  worked  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  graphite  deposits  in  the 
ited  States  at  Byres,  Chester  CJounty,  Pa. 

2)  1  have  imported  graphite  for  years. 

3)  I  have  manufactured  and  sold  crucibles  at  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
4")  1  have  a  factory  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  where  I  take  the  crude  graphite  and  refine 
for  all  purposes.    I  have  been  in  the  graphite  business  since  1892,  practically  30 

the  Tmcible  Manufacturers  consume  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  crystaline  graphite 
ed  in  this  country;  hence  the  graphite  production  of  this  country,  and  the  graphite 
iportation,  stand  or  fall  with  ike  Crucible  industry. 

Cevlon  graphite  is  the  base  of  the  manufacture  of  the  crucible,  and  there  ia  no 
aphite  produced  in  this  countrv  that  can  be  substituted  for  it  that  will  make  a 
^jsfactory  crucible,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  every  crucible  maker  in  the  land. 
The  electric  furnace  is  the  great  competitor  of  the  crucible,  and  to-day  stands  on 
par  with  the  crucible  in  cost  and  quality  of  production.    Any  addition  to  the  coat 
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of  the  crucible  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  that  must  be  im] 
will  Booner  or  later  wipe  out  the  crucible  industry  o'f  100  years  standing  and  the 
furnace  takes  its  place.    This  will  take  away  any  possibility  of  me  thioi 
smaller  foundries,  who  can  not  afford  to  install  the  electric  furnace,  of  competing 
the  large  works  who  can. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  some  months  &go  used  10,000  No.  00  crucibles  a  i 
and  now  they  do  not  use  one,  because  they  nave  discarded  all  their  crucible  t\ 
and  have  installed  electric  furnaces. 

(1)  In  1908  the  production  of  steel  ingots  by  the  electric  furnace  was  nothing 
1917  the  production  by  the  electric  furnace  was  304,543  gross  tons,  and  the  prodn< 
by  the  crucible  was  126,716  gross  tons. 

JThe  above  illustrations  are  enough  to  show  what  will  happen  to  the  crucible  ind: 
that  coiisumes  80  per  cent  of  the  graphite  if  fiu*ther  costs  are  added  in  the  ahap* 
duty.    It  is  true  that  the  crucible  makers  have  found  that  10  per  cent  dcmi- 
graphite  can  be  mixed  with  the  ("eylon  graphite,  but  if  more  than  that  ia  \x9e-i  . 
results  are  disastrous  in  proportion  to  the  aaditional  amount  added.    If  the  ctmcu 
mfikers  could  use  the  domestic  product  which  costs  one-half  the  price  of  the  (%•-. 
they  would  be  a  set  of  fools  not  to  do  so.     A  duty  on  graphite  will  penalize  the  cr-    . 
and  give  the  electric  furnace  the  advantage,  and  sooner  or  later  the  80  per  cent  ■ 
sumption  of  crystalline  graphite  is  wiped  out  without  giving  revenue  or  protects  >» 

The  lead  pencil  manufacturers  can  not  use  any  of  the  amorphous  graphite  priyi . 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  hard  hit  by  duty.  Mexican  amorphous  ^Tai>hi*» 
used  entirely  for  making  lead  pencils  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  ?;■ 
amount  of  Ceylon  graphite  used  in  making  one  class  of  pencils. 

(2)  The  leacl  pencil  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  exported  $3,565,347  of  tii 
pencils  and  pencil  leads  in  1917.    This  is  not  the  time  to  mcrease  their  coet^  > 
duty  on  their  raw  materials  just  when  foreign  trade  is  so  necessaij'. 

(3)  The  fact  of  producers  of  graphite  in  this  countr\'  asking  for  protection  • 
material  that  sells  for  twice  the  price  as  theirs  is  something  new  in  taK»j  priiH*::' 

Graphite  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  50  years,  and  former  lepielatoiB  have  ma 
that  this  condition  has  made  the  great  crucible  and  lead-pencil  factories  what  tL«'} 
to-day. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  a  duty  on  an  important  raw  material  that  can  d  •' 
produced  in  this  country.     A  duty  on  graphite  will  automatically  wipe  out  the  bir 
of  graphite  and  give  no  revenue  to  the  Government  nor  any  protection  to  ^n^*i: 
production  in  this  country. 

George  F.  Pettiv  * 

The  Chairman.   We   will   next   hear  Mr.   (/hnrles  E.   Kem.     'Ii 
Kern,  voii  are  here  again  on  orraphite  ? 

Mr.  Kerx.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.     I  just   w.rii  t 
speak  about  this  crucible  and  electrical  furnace  business. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  in  the  crucible  business  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  No:  I  am  connected  with  the  graphite  interests.      I 
their  counsel.     The  point  is  that  the  electrical  furnace  is  siomt*.*: 
that  can  be  used  onlv  by  the  large  manufacturers. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  We  know  all  that. 

Mr.  Kerx.  There  are  probably  5,000  foundries  that  use  cniv  ': 
to-day.     Most  of  them  could  not  put  in  the  electrical  furnace  Ivv* 
the  electrical  furnace  can  not  be  provided  at  less  than  $2r>.()00.  *.'.J 
they  are  the  ones  who  would  be  niscriminated  against  if  W€»  incn  .« 
the  price  of  the  crucible  by  a  tariff  on  graphite;  that  is  tho  p.»;':*  I 
wish  to  make.     We  wish  to  have  graphite  Kept  on  the  free  list. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  desire  to  say:   For  eight  rui>nti  - 
have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  to  find  a  crucible  made  of  d(>int*« 
graphite.     I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  crucible  that  was  •  v 
used  anywhere  in  this  country  made  of  domestic  graphite:  and  I  !i  •. 
made  every  effort  to  find  it, 

The  Chairman.  That  has  already  been  stated  to  the  cammitt^'f 

Mr.  Kerx.  May  I  say  another  thing?  The  statement  was  m 
hero  yesterday  that  crucibles  could  be  made  of  domestic  gmpl 
Asa  matter  of  fact  I  have  tried  to  find  a  single  in>t»inco  lu  wli 
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-iicible  has  been  made  with  more  than  10  per  cent  of  domestic 
raphite  that  would  give  a  normal  number  of  heats,  and  I  have  been 
nable  to  discover  such  a  crucible.  I  have  worked  very  diligently  for 
lat  purpose.  I  have  written  letters  to  many  people  and  have  in- 
uired  broadcast,  and  I  think  I  would  have  learned  of  it  if  such  had 
een  the  case.  I  know  that  the  Government  officials  at  the  navy  yard 
ore  during  the  war,  put  in  their  specifications  a  requirement  that 
he  crucibles  delivered  to  them  should  be  made  100  per  cent  Ceylon 
raphite. 

i  will  submit  a  short  statement  of  mine  and  a  brief  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
hartley,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
hewing  the  result  of  his  seven  years'  experiments  in  a  fruitless 
ittempt  to  make  crucibles  from  domestic  graphite. 

(The  brief  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Kern  here  submitted  is  printed  in  full 
:s  follows :) 

)rief  of  Charles  E.  Kebn,  OoimeEL  for  Dealers  in  Graphite  and  Graphite 

Products. 

I  represent  graphite  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
i  revival  of  businefls  in  the  crucible  industry.  While  Uiey  are  trying  to  keep  prices 
lown  they  are  now  threatened  with  a  tarin  on  graphite  which  will  increase  their 
costs,  althiough  for  more  than  50  years  graphite  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

The  cracible  makers  do  not  ask  for  any  tariff  protection.  They  see  their  greatest 
id\:antaee  in  a  quick  revival  of  business  and  they  believe  this  can  be  accomplished 
bf«t  by  keeping  down  manufacturing  costs.  They  believe  this  is  the  worst  time  to 
take  graphite  on  the  free  list  because  it  will  add  to  their  costs. 

In  the  lace  of  this  effort  they  find  that  the  Alabama  graphite  interests,  which  is 
practically  another  name  for  the  Quenalda  Graphite  Co.,  are  here  trying  to  obtain  a 
duty  on  mphite.  This  Quenalda  Graphite  Co.  claims  to  own  60  per  cent  of  all  flake 
ophite  deposits  in  the  United  States,  which  makes  it  one  of  our  greatest  monopolists 
of  a  natinsi  product.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  graphite  deposits  of  the  United  States 
will  be  found  in  Alabama. 

This  graphite  monopolv  of  Alabama  bases  its  claim  for  a  tariff  on  the  alleged  competi- 
tion of  cheap  oriental  labor,  but  labor  is  not  a  factor  in  this  case  because  the  Ceylon 
?raphite  has  alwavs  sold  for  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  the  Alabama  product. 
Thifi  ifi  because  the  Alabama  product  can  not  be  used  to  make  crucibles  beyond  a 
amall  mixture  that  is  used  along  with  the  binding  clay.  No  crucible  made  of  domestic 
?raDhite  and  fit  for  use  has  ever  been  put  on  the  market,  although  the  cheapness  of 

.Alabama  graphite  would  make  it  enormously  profitable.    For  several  years  there  have 

b*H'n  mysterious  rumors  that  there  would  be  such  crucibles  but  the  trade  has  never 

known  of  them. 
l>ome3tic  graphite  deposits  have  been  known  during  the  many  years  we  have  had 

zraphite  on  the  free  list,  and  there  is  no  new  argument  for  giving  protection  to  that 

pHKluct, 

No  other  industry  is  asking  for  protection  from  products  that  sell  in  this  country 
|'»r  a  higher  price  than  the  domestic  article.  No  matter  how  high  the  tariff  may  be, 
it  ran  not  force  crucible  makers  to  use  an  unfit  raw  material.  It  might  hamper  their 
^'^b'ineas  by  adding  cost,  but  it  can  only  serve  the  Alabama  interests  as  an  advertiae- 
luent.    The  tax  can  not  increase  the  consumption  of  Alabama  graphite. 

liJ<*reased  cost  of  crucibles  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  manufacturera  who  have 
fm&U  capitaL  The  electric  furnace  and  the  crucible  have  been  going  nip  and  tuck . 
in  the  mattera  of  cost  efficiency,  but  if  expense  is  added  to  the  crucible  by  a  tariff  tax ' 
^hich  does  not  apply  to  electric  furnaces  there  will  be  a  positive  advantage  for  manu- 
lif^turerB  of  large  capital,  because  they  can  change  to  the  electric  furnace.  Men  operat- 
ADs  on  a  smaH  scale  will  of  necessity  continue  to  use  the  crucible  if  they  remain  in  the 
"Oyineae. 

Alabama  graphite  is  valuable  for  making  lubricants  and  paints,  and  for  these  pur- 
P<*«s  it  is  practically  without  competition,  from  high  prices  during  the  war.  Tney 
^^  not  now  suffering  any  more  than  is  the  crucible  industry,  which  looks  to  lowering 
<'f«to  88  a  means  for  reviving  its  business. 

Oor  graphite  trade  with  Ceylon  is  now  giving  return  cargoes  to  American  ships  that 
^'^  our  products  to  the  Orient. 

Wl»— 21— PT  21 2 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  develop  our  graphite,  deposits  as  a  ^ 
for  war,  but  until  some  one  can  make  a  satisfactory  crucible  of  tnis 'graphite  it  <*m:L 
serve  in  war  time.    Necea  ity  caused  the  most  thorough  te'ta  of  this  material  in  «-r  * 
making  during  the  recent  war  and  proved  that  it  was  unfit  for  that  purpose,  bey  ^^ 
email  mixture  along  with  the  binding  clay. 

We  trust  the  crucible  industry  will  be  permitted  to  continue  with  the  condir 
under  which  it  was  built  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  tbink  that  the  crucible  plays  no  part  in  tl 
question  because  it  is  not  made  out  of  the  domestic  graphite  ? 

Mr.  KIern.  I  fear  I  have  made  myself  entirely  misunderstocKl ;  I 
not  mean  anytiiing  like  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  t 
make  these  crucibles  of  domestic  graphite.  That  is  what  you  sa* 
Then,  I  do  not  see  why,  if  that  is  so,  the  crucibles  bear  any  relat;* 
to  the  controversy  that  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Kern.  Oh,  yes;  the  point  is  this:  Representative  HeflUua,  n- 
Senator  Heflin,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  providing  that  a,  pr. 
tective  tariff  be  placed  upon  graphite  up  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  (^[uestion  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Kern.  The  point  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  domes: 
graphite  by  any  kind  of  a  tariff,  because  no  matter  how  high  i-- 
tariff  may  be  it  can  not  force  the  use  of  this  domestic  grapmte  j: 
crucible  making.     We  must  have  the  Ceylon  graphite.     About  So  p' 
cent  of  the  imported  crystalline  graphite  goes  into  crucibles.      Of  x 
the  graphite  used  in  the  United  States  about  45  per  cent  goes  ini 
crucibles. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  your  point  is  that  a  tariff  on  graphite  irtou. 
be  detrimental  to  the  industry  rather  than  a  protection? 

Mr.  Kern.  Absolutely;  it  would  simply  hamper  the  crucible  ii- 
dustry  without  protecting  anything,  because  there  is  nothing  in  tl  :^ 
country  that  can  be  used  to  make  crucibles  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  when  you  first  started  out  that  yo 
said  that  domestic  graphite  was  not  used  in  the  manufacture  • 
crucibles  at  all,  and  now  you  modify  it  by  saying  that  probably  10  p*': 
cent  is  used. 

Mr.  Kern.  I  meant  that  no  crucible  was  made  of  anything  liki 
100  per  cent  domestic  graphite.  The  largest  amount  of  domesti' 
graphite  that  can  be  used  is  10  per  cent  mixed  with  the  clay. 

I  will  submit  a  brief  bv  Mr.  Jonathan  Bartley,  who  for  many  3'ear^ 
was  superintendent  of  tne  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  and  for  seven  year- 
while  he  was  there  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  refers  i- 
in  this  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  Mr.  Bartley  not  here  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  He  was  not  able  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  accustomed  to  have  pam- 
phlets sent  here  and  inserted  in  our  record  without  the  sponsor 
appearing  with  them. 

Air.  Kern.  I  ought  to  have  explained ;  this  is  the  same  brief  he 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  the  committee  ought  not  to  be  called  on  lo 
reprint  it.  A  reference  will  be  made  to  the  page  where  it  can  be 
found  in  the  Ways  and  Means  hearing,  and  you  can  havc?  that  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  your  remarks.  If  these  records  become  so  cum- 
bersome that  it  is  going  to  take  a  hundred  years  to  read  them,  they  will 
not  be  read  as  orainary  literature  [laughter],  and  hardly  read  by  the 
Senators  or  experts,  even. 
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Mr.  Kerx.  The  point  I  wasi  especially  calling  attention  to  was  that 
his  gentleman  stands  at  the  head  of  the  cruciole  industry  as  a  tech- 
x'ic'd]  man  and  his  views  are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

Thf  Chairman.  We  have  not  had  a  pamphlet  yet  submitted  that 
^^  not   worth  special  attention. 

Mr.  Kern.  Tne  Dixon  Ciiicihle  Co.  acquired  graphite  mines  in  this 
"ountry  with  the  obiect  of  developing  domestic  graphite  for  mnking 
:-Tuoibles,  and  Mr.  ]3artley,  their  superint-endent,  conducted  experi- 
ments during  seven  years,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  wav  to 
make  cnicibles  by  using  a  large  percentage  of  that  graphite  and  he 
tells  us  about  it  in  this  brief.  The  result  of  these  experiments  showed 
thnt  no  crucible  fit  for  use  could  be  made  of  domestic  graphite.  Ihe 
l^ixon  Co.  now  uses  Ceylon  graphite  for  crucibles  as  they  have  always 
clone. 

We  tnist  the  committee  will  keep  grajjhite  on  the  free  list,  where  it 
has  been  for  over  50  years. 

The  Cii.viRMAN.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Riddle. 

STATEKEVT    OF   MB.    H.    H.    KIDDLE,    SEPBESENTIKO    THE 
ASBUBY  GBAPHITE  MILLS,  ASBUBT,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Riddle.  We  have  one  of  our  mills  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  been  in  the  business  for  26  years, 
grinding,  refining,  preparing  or  nianufacturing  graphite  for  foundry 
facings,  stove  polish,  electrical,  and  other  purposes:  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  gentlemen,  that  in  all  my  experience  of  26  years  I  have 
found  no  graphite  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  Ceylon" product. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  that  statement. 

Mr.  Rn)DLE.  And  I  ask  that  Ceylon  graphite  be  allowed  to  come 
in  free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  ha#  been  repeated  at  least  twenty  times,  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  you  corroborate  it.  [Laughter.]  Is  there  any- 
thing else  { 

Mr.  RiDDLK.  There  are  4,000  foundries  in  this  country,  more  than 
hnlf  of  them  use  Ceylon  graphite,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  good 
costings  without  that  product. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  other  half  use  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Some  do  not  use  facing:  they  may  use  coal  fa  in9:^ 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  next  hear  Mr.  Laughlin,  on 
schedule  2,  paragraph  206.  I  have  to  go  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  I  will  ask  Senator  Smoot  to  take  the  chair. 

STATEMEIfT    OF    MB.    GEORGE    LAUGHLIN,    PROFESSIONAL 

MIVIKG  ENGINEER,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  speaking  on  paragraph  206  about  pumice 
stone. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  we  have  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  My  name  is  Robert  Laughlin,  and  I  am  a  pro- 
fessional mining  engineer,  residence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  representing 
Brand  &  Stephens,  of  Pasadena,  Calif,  and  New  York;  and  w! 
.\gar,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  state  briefly  just  what  you  want  ? 
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Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  of  1  cent  i 
pound,  plus  the  present  tariffs,  as  incorporated  in  the  Fordufj 
Dill,  except  for  crude  or  unmanufactured  pumice  stone;  we  wouli 
like  that  part  increased  0.2  cents  a  pound  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Laughun.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  miner. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  your  mines  located? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  In  California.  I  might  say,  Senator  Wat<«»f. 
that  formerly  the  people  I  represented  had  mines  in  California,  I'tah. 
Arizona,  Nevada,  ana  Oregon.  The  mines  left  to-day  are  in  Vkfr 
fornia,  as  the  rest  ceased  to  operate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  what  do  }*•- 
want  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  One  cent  a  pound,  plus  the  rates  incorportJi«»<i 
in  the  present  tariffs  proposed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Smoot.  One  cent  extra  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  arguments  advanced  along  the  -•jim- 
general  lines,  on  ma^esite,  zinc,  tungsten,  etc. 

Senator  Smoot.  Finished  products,  you  want  1  cent  extra  i»r. 
that,  too,  do  you? 

Mr.  Laughun.  That  is  26  ad  valorem;  we  want  1  cent  pla^^  y» 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  those  other  mines  cease  to  op<»r..t  ' 

Mr.  Laughun.  Thev  could  not  sell  profitably. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  it  foreign  competition  that  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Foreign  competition  did  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  tnose  other  mines  cease  to  operate  ( 

Mr.  Laughun.  Because  they  could  not  sell  profitably. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  it  because  of  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Foreign  competition;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  did  they  cease  to  operate  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  I  haven't  the  exact  date,  Senator  Simmons,  but  ^t 
was  subsequent  to  the  armistice. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Yes. 

Senator  wSimmons.  Was  there  any  great  increase  in  the  import*-  a> 
compared  with  the  prewar  imports  after  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  There  has  been  an  increase.  Our  normal  <"n- 
sumption  is  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  tons.  I  think  the  \n>'- 
fiscal  year  showed  10,960  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  the  increase  ir 
importations.  You  said  that  the  increase  in  importations  had  ni^- 
some  of  the  mines  out  of  business.  I  want  to  know  when  this  be^ai: 
and  what  the  amount  of  the  increase  was. 

Mr.  Laughun.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  on  that,  Senat<ir 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  the  imports  any  greater  now  than  they  wt'^* 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Senator,  my  figures  are  divided  here  betwe^^n  tb'* 
different  classifications.     It  woula  take  some  time  to  get  at  the  t<»ttl 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  What  is  the  total  ? 

wSenator  Simmons.  I  have  it  for  1920.  The  quantity  of  import^  in 
1920  was  10,379  tons.  The  value  was  $123,778.  I  am  trying  to  tini 
out  what  it  was  before  the  war.     You  sav  that  the  increa<»p  in  imp^'ft* 
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as  destroyed  your  industry.     In  1918  the  imports  were  3,900;  in 
917,  7,205. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  giving  the  value  or  the  tons,  Senator 
amnions  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  giving  the  quantity— the  tons.     In  1916 
t  amounted  to  8,850  tons. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  this  unmanufactured  pumice  stone? 
Senator  Simmons.  Unmanufactured;  yes. 

So  that  in  1916,  as  is  shown  here,  it  amounted  to  8,850.  In  1920, 
Ls  I  have  said,  it  was  10,379.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  great 
ncrease  during  that  period.     When  did  these  mills  close  down  f 

Senator  Watson.  I  notice  here  in  the  tariff  report  that  in  1913  the 
mports  of  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  pumice  stone  amounted 
to  3.845,000  pounds;  in  1917,  to  7,796,000  pounds;  and  in  1918,  to 
3.238,000  pounds.     The  partially  manufactured  imports  may  have 
had  sometning  to  do  with  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  This  was  unmanufactured  that  I  was  speaking  of. 
I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  when  these  mills  closed  down. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  They  are  not  mills,  Senator  Simmons,  except  that 
the  mill  is  coincident  to  refining  stone  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mines. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  that  the  mines  closed  down  and 
that  the  mills  connected  with  the  mines  closed  down  at  the  same 
time.    When  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  The  last  mine  closed  down  in,   approximately, 
November,  or  possibly  Jtouary,  1920. 
Senator  Simmons.  January,  1920? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Around  that  time.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact 
date. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  was  because  of  the  increase  in 
imports? 
Mr.  Laughun.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  wSimmoKs.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country  ?  I  am 
asking  that  question  because  the  amount  of  imports  seemed  to  be 
very  small. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  would  like  to  make  a  distinction  there.  Senator, 
if  I  may. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  did  not  seem  to  increase  so  much,  accord- 
ing to  this,  since  1915.  In  1915  the  imports  were  about  2,000  tons 
less  than  in  1920. 

ilr.  Laughlin.  Out.  system  of  statistics  classifies  the  deposits. 
That  is  not  the  natut-al  pumice  deposits  but  pumisite,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  in  the  Dakotas.     That  is  lumped  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  given  out  in  the  pumice  stone 
statistics  when  it  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  pumice  stone 
statistics. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  able  to  give  those  figures,  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Laughlin.  I  can  not  separate  the  lump  from  the  other. 
Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  approximate  it  i 
Mr.  Laughlin.  Our  big  production  is  probably  not  over  five  or 
six  thousand  or  four  thousand  tons  a  year.    That  is  about  what  it 
would  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  your  imports  have  been  a  little  bit  more, 
possibly  I 
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Mr.  Lauohlin.  They  have  been  doubled.  There  are  certain  im- 
ported grades  that  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country.  During  th- 
submarine  campaign  those  imports  were  largely  stoppea  and  American 
stone  substituted.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  maKe,  Senator,  is  thL. 
that  the  imported  stone  that  comes  from  Italy  is  laid  down  at  tbr 
Atlantic  seaboard  c.  i.  f.  at  a  price  less  than  our  transcontinenul 
freight  haul. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  your  plants  located  ? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  On  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  say  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  does  it  cost  to  transport  a  ton  from  tin 
mine  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  Approximately  $25  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  $25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  want  a  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
will  cover  that  difference  in  transportation;  that  is,  comparing  th** 
ocean  transportation  with  the  rail  transportation? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  jrou  think  it  womd  be  fair  and  just  to 
allow  the  people,  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  pay  tht 
railroad  cost  of  $25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  My  point  is  this,  Senator— r— 

Senator  Simmons  (mterposing) .  What  do  you  think  about  ^he 
consumers  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  There  are  not  25  tons  used  during  the  course  <»f 
a  year  on  the  whole  Pacific  seaboard.  The  plants  and  the  consump- 
tion are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  ocean  rate  ? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  We  have  not  checked  it  for  a  number  of  vear>. 
The  last  time  we  checked  it  up  it  was 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  o6ean  transportation  from  Italy? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  Oh,  from  Italy? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.     Didn't  you  say  that  it  comes  from  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  All,  I  believe. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  I  was  asking  for  the  ocean  transportation 
rate  from  Italy  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  at  present.  I  would 
have  to  translate  that  from  shillings.  I  imagine,  however,  that  it 
is  about  $6  or  $7  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  the  people  living  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  should  be  compelled  to  pay  $25  a  ton  freight  as  against 
$6  or  $7  in  order  to  stimulate  your  industry  ?  That  is  your  proposi- 
tion, is  it  ? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  your  mine  f 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  At  the  present  time,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  About  five.  . 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  are  employed  in  the  entire  minin^^ 

industrv  there  ? 

Mr.  Lauohlin.  I  would  say  about  five  people. 
Senator  Simmons.  Only  five  people  i 
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Mr.  LiAUGHLiN.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  labor. 
Mr.  Laughun.  That  is  all  our  mines  have  had  for  a  year  and  a 
alf. 

Senator  McLean.  Senator  Simmons,  they  are  closed. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  many  were  employed  when  the  mines  were 
1  operation  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  I  should  say  that  each  mine  would  run  about  40 
T  50  men  to  a  unit. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  would  amoimt  to  how  much  ? 
Mr.  Lauohlin.  Not  over  300  for  our  production. 
Senator  Simmons.  Is  your  industry  expanding  ? 
Mr.  Laughlin.  Has  it  expanded  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  Would  it  expand  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  We  do  not  think  it  would  expand  to  a  production 
A  over  4,000  or  5,000  tons  a  year,  except  as  the  eastern  production 
expanded. 

benator  Simmons.  There  are  only  300  people  employed,  you  say, 

and  the  users  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     In  order  to  maintain 

these  plants  you  want  them  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  ocean 

rate  oi  $6  and  the  transcontinental  rail  rate  of  $25  ? 

Mr.  Laughlxn.  Senator,  we  are  asking  for  a  freight  rate  that  will 

allow  us  to  sell  pimodce  stone 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  But  we  are  not  dealing  with 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  L4UGHUN.  I  mean  a  differential  that  wUl  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  think  you  want. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  We  want  a  differential  so  that  we  can  meet  the 
Italian  stone  in  fair  competition. 
Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  I  have,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
ilr.  Laughun.  I  would  like  to  develop  this  reply. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  equalize  the  freight  rates  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  The  Senator  has  intimated,  if  I  understand  him, 
that  we  are  asking  the  American ^  consumer  to  pav  the  difference 
between  the  freight  rate  we  are  compelled  to  pay  and  the  freight  rate 
that  has  been  increased  and  doubled  and  raised  25  per  cent  by  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Senator  Simmons.  What  would  be  the  effect  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  I  am  trying  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  American 
consumer  does  not  pay  that  difference. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  by  water  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  By  the  time  we  pay  dock  charges^  tolls,  and  other 
wharves,  our  railroad  freight  figmres  up  about  the  same  as  the  Panama 
Cand  rates. 
Senator  Watson.  Where  is  the  largest  consumption  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Senator  Watson.  And  the  production  is  in  the  far  West  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  The  production  is  in  the  volcanic  regions. 
Senator  Watson.  Suppose   the   imports  were   entirely  shut   off, 
could  you  supply  the  home  demand  ? 
Mr.'liAUOHUN.  We  did  during  the  war. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  supplied  the  home  demand,  did  you  t 

Mr.  Lauqhijn.  We  supphed  all  the  demand  that  was  niade. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  tne  demand  decrease  during  the  war  i 

Mr.  Laugiilin.  It  increased  very  rapidly  during  the   subm^ir 
campaign.     At  the  end  of  the  war  it  dropped  off. 

Senator  Watson.  There  was  a  time  when  there  were  no  impn 
from  abroad,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  There  was  a  time  when  the  imports  of   pum 
were  prohibited  on  account  of  shipping  conditions,  but  there  vt 
some  stone  that  came  in. 

Senator  W^\tson.  During  that  time,  notwithstanding  that  it  :■ 
creased,  you  supplied  the  oemand? 

Mr.  Laugiiun.  Yes;  we  did. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  does  not  conform  to  the  statistics  that ' 
have  just  read,  which  were  for  the  period  dxu'ing  the  war.      Dunr. 
the  war.period  there  was  more  imported  than  was  produced  in  ft 
country.     The  embargo  did  not  work;  there  was  no  embargo  as  ' 
that.     It  came  in  in  larger  quantities  during  the  war  than  it  b.j 
been  coming  in  before  the  war.     The  witness  daid  a  while  ago  th- 
they  did  not  think  they  could  expand  production  in  this  countr 
over  5.000  tons. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  said  under  present  economic  conditions;  at  leav 
that  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 

Senator  Simmons.  To  what  extent  could  you  expand  under  differ- 
ent economic  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Laughun.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  were  able  to  supply  the  demand  before  th- 
war,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  liAUGHLiN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  supply  it  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  To  a  large  extent  we  did. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  mills  were  running  on  full   time,  yt>- 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  Jbhe  domestic  demand,  because  in  19*- 
10,000  tons  came  in.     In  1917  over  8,000  tons  came  in. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  In  1917  there  was  a  much  larger  demand  on  a<- 
count  of  war  orders.  The  very  fact  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  19(»" 
the  western  miner  could  not  compete  with  the  Italian  stone  is  evi- 
dence that  we  could  not  compete  under  the  proposed  act. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  producing  now  more  than  3,00' 
tons  i 

Mr.  Laughun.  We  are  not  producing  a  ton  a  year  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  mdls  were  running,  you  could  produtv 
that  ( 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  could  not  expand 
over  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  changed  it  and  said  under  present 
economic  conditions.  If  you  were  protected,  how  much  could  you 
expand  i 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  It  has 
been  insinuated  that  the  tax,  or,  rather,  that  the  duty,  that  we  would 
like  to  have  on  this  small  amount  will  ultimately  oe  a  tax  on  tho 
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>n:=»iimer.     We  have  asked  for  a  duty  which  will  allow  us  to  compete 
itVi   the  seaboard  at  approximately  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  pound. 
Senajior  Simmons.  Tnat  is  $40  a  ton  ? 

>£r.  Laughun.  And  out  of  that  we  will  pay  $25  for  freight  rates 
nd  tax.  * 

Senator  Simmons.  $25  for  the  freight  rates.     That  would  be  $65 
Itog^ether? 
Mr.  Laughlin.  That  would  be  $15  a  ton  to  us  at  the  mine. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  consumer.     You  would 
dd  2  cents  to  the  cost  of  production.     Of  course  you  would  also  add 
he  freight  to  the  coast. 

\Ir.  Laughlin.  I  mean  2  cents  a  pound  and  freight  prepaid  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 
Senator  Smoot.  Briefly  state  what  you  want. 
^Ir.  Laughlin.  Here  is  a  sample  that  I  bought  yesterday  from  a 
Iru^gist.  It  is  an  ounce  and  three-quarters  of  manufactured  pumice 
itone.  I  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1.20  a  pound,  as  against  a  pro- 
luction  cost  of  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  much  of  it  used  in  that  wav. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  These  are  the  only  samples  I  was  able  to  buy. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  ground  pumice  stone.     I  paid  for  that  at  the 
rate  of  80  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  sell  pumice  stone  for? 
Mr.  Laughlin.  On  continuous  production  we  could  market  it  at 
between  $12  and  $15  a  ton.     The  Italian  stone  has  been  largely  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor.     That  was  so  in  the  past.     I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  now.     We  pay  our  lowest  man  $4  a  day  and  feed . 
Senator  Smoot.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  George  A.  Sharpe. 
(The  following  letter  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record:) 

July  25,  1921 . 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose  and  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen.  In  the  interests  and  on  behalf  of  the  pumice  stone  miners  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  we  respectfully  solicit  your  careful  consideration  on  the 
followinj?  ai^ument  concerning  paragraph  206  of  bill  H.  R.  7456  which  states — 

"Pumice  stone,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  $15  or  less  per  ton,  two-tenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  $15  per  ton,  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound; 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  manufactures  of 
pumice  stone  or  of  which  pumice  stone  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem. " 

During  the  Hearings  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
tariff  revision,  we,  together  with  the  producers  of  magnesite,  graphite,  tungsten,  etc., 
appealed  for  an  adequate  increase  in  tariff  and  were  given  a  generous  amount  of  time 
both  because  of  the  infancy  of  our  industry,  and  because  of  its  intimate  relation  vnth. 
war-time  activities.  Mr.  Fordney,  chairman  and  spokesman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  recognized  our  need  for  such  protection.  On  page  9  of  his  report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  7456  he  states: 

"In  the  schedule,  as  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  special  consideration  has  been  given 
to  products  of  new  industry  fostered  by  the  recent  war.  The  following  articles  in 
the  earthenware  schedule  fall  in  this  category:  Magnesite  brick,  pumice  stone,  graphite, 
chemical  norcelain,  chemical  glassware,  and  optical  glass.  The  committee  haa 
recommenaed  rates  which  it  believes  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
in  the  United  States." 

Our  first  effort  will  be  to  show  that  the  proposed  tariff  is  not  adequate  to  cover 
the  differential  between  the  foreign  shipped  product  and  the  American. 

On  nage  386  **  Tariff  information,  1921,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  schedule  13 ,  earths,  earthenware,  glassware, 
January  11,  1921,"  will  ap|>ear  copies  of  original  affidavits  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
i^mmittee,  which  were  furmshed  to  show  the  average  cost  of  unmanufactured  pumice 
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stone  to  the  American  producer  delivered  at  the  market.    This  cost  is  an  av^ra^^ 
$39,945  per  ton.    Of  this  cost  the  freight  and  cartage  item  alone  is  $22.20  per  v_ 
including  3  per  cent  war  tax. 

The  only  person  appearing  in  opposition  to  an  increase  in  tariff  on  pumice  st- 
was  Mr.  Frank  L.  Goetz,  representing  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  who  nimii^ed  ^:- 
committee  Vith  figures  covering  the  costs  to  American  importers  of  foreign  gi«}c:» 
(P.  44,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  sechedule  B,   earti- 
earthenware,  glassware,  Jan.  11,  1921.) 

These  costs  are  as  follows: 

Ocean  frei^t fT.  '• 

Raw  material 11"* 

Dutv »' 


Total 21.  :• 

The  proposed  duty  in  paragraph  206.  of  two-tenths  of  1  cent  a  poimd  would  iii<T*»i— 
the  above  figure  for  foreign  stone  landed  on  our  seaboard,  duty  paid,  to  $25. 50  a  tru 
or  only  $3.50  more  than  the  amount  we  pay  the  railroads  for  our  transcontinental  hau. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  proposed  tariff  is  not  increased  the  AmH"^ 
can  producer  can  not  possibly  survive,  and  that  unless  he  be  given  a  tariff  wiiicb  ic 
normal  times  and  under  a  normal  rate  of  exchange,  will  allow  mm  to  meet  Euroi^^sL 
competition  he  will  be  compelled  to  completely  abandon  the  domestic  market  t  - 
foreign  sources. 

We  presume  that  this  is  not  the  desire  of  the  committee  who  undertook  the  revi?i-^r. 
of  the  tariff  nor  of  the  controlling  political  party  who  in  their  platform  of  1920  stat<-i 

"But  the  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  protective  principle,  aaJ 
plegded  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it  nece&aax}'  f-r 
the  preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture,  and  of  indiistr> .' 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  tariff  is  inadeauate  can  be  seen  with  great  certain t>'  )>}' 
comparing  the  jyosent  schedule  ^ith  scheaule  B,  paragraph  89,  of  the  act  of  W^* 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Pumice  stone,  aIioIIv  or  partially  manufactured,  three-eights  of  1  cent  per  pound 
unmanufactured,  valued  at  $15  or  less  per  ton,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  valued  at  mrr«- 
than  $15  per  ton,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  manufactures  of  pumice  stone  or  •  i 
which  pumice  stone  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  schedule  is  considerably  higher  than  the  one  now  proposed,  and  yet  in  li^"^ 
there  was  no  American- produced  pumice  stone,  nor  was  domestic  pumice  stone  pr- 
duced  in  commercial  quantities  until  the  demands  of  war,  and  the  cessation  of  ionuzu 
imports  as  a  result  of  the  submarine  campaign,  made  it  necessary  for  the  Amerioati 
consumer  to  look  for  a  domestic  supply. 

In  1909  the  general  costs  of  mining  operations  in  America  were  slightly  over  one- 
half  of  what  they  are  to-day,  and  yet  at  that  time,  and  with  a  tariff  considerably 
higher  than  the  one  now  proposed,  the  enormous  natural  deposits  of  American  pumice 
stone  remained  undeveloped  while  the  American  market  continued  to  be  supplied  by 
Italian  stone  produced  by  convict  labor.  With  all  solemnity  we  make  this  charge, 
that  the  interests  who  would  welcome  a  minimum  tariff  on  this  commodity  have  been 
indirectly  exploiting  in  our  home  markets  the  product  of  Italian  convict  labor  to  the 
detriment  of  American  labor,  and  that  if  this  exploitation  is  continued  there  will  be 
in  this  branch  of  mining  activity  no  "preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American 
labor  ♦  *  *  and  industry."  We  therefore  humbly  petition  your  committee  t*^ 
make  the  following  changes  in  paragraph  206,  on  page  37,  of  H.  R.  7456: 

Line  13,  strike  out  the  words  after  ^Hon,"  and  before  the  figure  "1,"  i.  e.,  **  two- 
tenths." 

Line  14,  strike  out  the  words  after  "ton"  and  in  front  of  figure  **1,"  i.  e.,  "three- 
touths,"  and  insert  the  words  **one  and  one-tenth."    Strike  out  the  word  "cent 
after  "1,"  and  insert  the  plural,  "cents." 

Lino  15,  insert  after  the  word  "manufactured,"  the  words  "one  and.** 

l-iuo  IS,  after  the  word  "for"  insert  the  words  "1  cent  per  pound  and,*' 

It  in  assiuned  that  in  considering  the  justice  of  the  request  made  above,  your  com- 
mit too  will  rai^  the  following  points: 

{D  An  increase  in  the  tariff  will  probably  increase  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
thus  bringing  alx>ut  a  further  advance  in  the  price  of  one  of  the  staple  commoditie.<» 
at  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  Nation  are  being  directed  to  a  reduction  in  prices, 
and  to  a  general  retrenchment. 

Our  answer  to  this  is: 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  tb 
American  nmnufaoturer,  exclusive  of  his  carrying  and  selling  charges,  produced  the 
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oished  or  marketable  product  at  a  cost  of  approximately  1^  cents  per  pound.    The 

fUin^  piice  at  the  time  these  figures  were  compiled  was  from  3}  to  5  cents  per  pound 

i  wholesale  quantities,  and  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound  in  retail  quantities.    Kecent 

larket  quotations  taken  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  are  as  follows: 

Pumice  stone:  Original  packages,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound;  selected  lump,  in  barrels, 

to  10  cents  per  pound:  powdered,  piu*e,  5  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

We  submit  this  as  evidence  that  the  consumer  enjoys  no  advantage  from  the  com- 

oratively  cheap  price  of  the  imported  stone,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  tariff  will 

lean  simply  a  iWuction  in  l^e  importer's  margin  of  profit  which  is  over  200  per  cent. 

2.  Ad  increased  tariff  will  greatly  curtail  if  not  eliminate  the  importations  of 

mmice  stone,  and  this  would  mean  a  corresponding  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Urovemment. 

Answer:  Government  statistics  show  that  a  large  amount  of  imported  stone  comes 

n  under  the  heading  of  ''Manufactured  or  partially  manufactured."    This  grade  of 

tone,  together  with  certain  other  grades  not  found  in  America,  will«continue  to  be 

m ported  irrespective  of  any  duty  which  might  be  placed,  because  the  uses  to  which 

>umice  stone  is  put  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cost  of  this  material  is  an  infinitesimal 

>art  of  the  manufacturing  processes.     Two  examples  might  be  cited : 

'a.  Pumice  stone  is  an  abrasive  used  in  rubbing  metiUs,  paints,  etc.  An  auto- 
nobile  which  sells  for  $5,000  or  $6,000  receives  about  six  or  eight  coats  of  paint  and 
varnish.  Before  each  coat  the  previous  coat  is  ''dressed"  or  'rubbed  down"  with 
[>«3W(iered  puimice  stone,  and  the  amount  of  stone  used  in  such  an  operation  ia  ap- 
proximately 1  pound.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  fluctuation  of  1  cent  or  so  a 
pound  in  the  price  of  the  stone  will  have  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  ultimate  product. 
'  6 )  A  modern  hi^-powered  naval  or  coast-defense  gun  costine  tens  of  thousands 
•^t  dollars  is  built  with  the  same  accuracy  and  attention  to  detau  as  a  chronometer. 
The  "dressing"  and  '* rubbing  down"  of  these  guns  and  of  their  projectiles  is  con- 
ducted with  micrometer  exactness,  and  yet  the  amount  of  pumice  stone  used  in  this 
(jY>eration  is  so  small  that  even  with  an  increased  tariff  and  assuming  that  the  ultimate 
coa-nuner  has  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  this  increase,  the  cost  of  this  gun  would 
Df>t  be  increased  by  over  $1.50  at  the  maximum. 

From  the  fiBcal  year  of  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  the  United  States  received  only 
$17,975  duty  from  unmanufactured  stone,  but  received  during  the  same  time  $79,072 
duty  on  stone  Usted  as  ''Manufactured  or  partiiJly  manufactured."  This  manufac- 
tured or  partially  manufactured  stone  totaled,  as  far  as  available  goyermnental  records 
■how.  48.149,5^  pounds,  or  an  average  of  about  5,830,000  pouncu  in  a  year.  A  duty 
on  thii!  of  1  cent  a  pound  would  have  given  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  of 
«Aer  $58,000  as  against  the  $15,000  annual  revenue  which  they  now  receive. 

Affidavits  furnished  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  showed  the  average  freight 
rate  for  the  American  traxiscontinental  haul  to  be  slightly  over  $20  per  ton.  Since 
ihf'se  aflidavits  were  furnished  these  rates  have  been  increased  20  per  cent,  so  that 
^)^*'  present  rate  is  approximately  $25.  From  an  annual  shipment  of  5,000  tons,  there- 
i'^re.  the  Gov'emment  would  derive  through  the  3  per  cent  war  tax  on  bills  of  lading 
%X'^.  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  received  on  an  average  from  the  duty 
"li  imported  unmanufactured  stone  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1914  to  1918,  inclusive. 
The  question  mi^^ht  be  raised  as  to  why  "transcontinental"  haul  is  cited  as  an 
«^iample.  as  it  would  be  expected  that  a  considerable  portion  of  American-produced 
^tone  would  be  distributed  at  intermediate  points. 

Th(»  answer  is  that  American  mines  produce  only  crude  or  unmanufactured  stone. 
This  stone  is  worked  up  by  mills  which  were  originally  situated  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
^•^'ani  in  the  situation  most  accessible  to  the  European  product,  and  for  this  reason 
the  ^Tfat  part  of  the  American  stone  comes  to  these  mills  and  after  manufacture  is  then 
^<on5i|jned  to  western  points. 

The  student  of  political  economy,  as  applied  to  international  trade,  is  going  to 
inquire  into  the  effects  of  what  an  increased  tariff  would  have  upon  our  economic  rela- 
ti)H<  with  Italy,  from  which  country  all  of  our  importations  of  pumice  stone  are  de- 
rivf»(l.  The  bflbsis  of  this  inquiry  would  be  expected  to  cover  (a)  balance  of  trade,  (6) 
lulyV  debt  to  United  States,  and  (c)  rate  of  exchange  between  Italy  and  the  United 

Kalance  of  trade:  During  the  five  years  preceding  the  late  European  war,  1909  to 
1^13,  inciuave,  the  United  States  exports  to  Italy  exceeded  the  imports  by  an  average 
*'i  *l3.0d5,4OO  yearly.  Of  this  amount  $507,400  represents  the  average  annual  value 
of  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy,  making  the  average  annual  excess 
'f  our  domeetic  exports  $12,588,000. 

I>uhD^  this  same  period  Italy's  average  annual  imports  into  the  United  States  of 
<^>ramo<fiti€«  which  were  duty  free  were  $17,659,382,  while  her  average  imports  of 
<iuiiable  goods  were  $30,866,000.  (Reference,  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  Sutee, 
^^l*^.  p.  386.  > 
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Now,  if  we  take  our  average  annual  imports  of  pumice  stone  over  the  aune  p«Ti*«i 
we  find  it  amounts  to  only  $83,516,  or  leas  than  two-tenths  of  1  i>er  cent  of  tfa^  t  W 
value  of  Italian  imports. 

The  above  figures  are  given  covering  the  period  between  and  including  1909  il." 
1913,  because  it  is  believed  advisable  to  separate  the  European  war  .period  vh. 
normal  conditions  were  very  much  unstabilized. 

Between  1914  and  1918,  inclusive,  the  United  States  exports  to  Italy  exceeded  t; 
imports  by  an  average  of  $224,321,071  yearly.    Of  this  amount  $14,510,916  represrat 
the  average  annual  value  of  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy,  makir. 
the  net  excess  of  our  domestic  exports  $222,369,612. 

During  this  same  period  Italy's  average  annual  imports  into  the  United  $tau«  * 
commodities  which  were  duty  free  were  $14,510,961,  while  the  average  annual  import 
of  dutiable  goods  were  $34,529,594.  This  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  demab> 
made  upon  all  her  resources  as  a  result  of  the  war,  Italy  was  able  to  increa^  her  averv^ 
annual  imports  of  dutiable  goods  into  the  United  States  by  over  three  and  one-b*:' 
million  dollars.     (Reference,  Statistical  Abstract,  United  States.) 

The  average  annual  imports  of  pumice  into  the  United  States  over  the  aaaae  pen--, 
is  $100,160,  or  about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Italian  imparts. 

While  this  fraction  of  a  per  cent  is  r^tively  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  it  is  mi'^ 
than  probable  that  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  not  seriously  curtail  the  imix^r- 
tations  of  any  but  the  cheaper  grades  of  pumice  as  pointed  out  above.  The  tnd* 
recognizes  numerous  grades  of  this  commodity,  only  two  of  which  have  been  sii< 
cessmlly  produced  here  in  America.  Some  of  these  grades  were  sold  to  Amenc^ 
importers  for  as  much  as  9  cents  per  pound,  and  were  retailed  at  prices  up  to  50  ceLt. 
per  poimd,  depending  upon  quantity  and  quality.  The  lack  of  production  of  the^- 
grades  by  domestic  properties  will  cause  the  American  consumer  to  continue  to  Wi 
abroad  for  his  further  supplies. 

Italy's  debt  to  United  States:  On  page  636,  table  369,  Statistical  Abstract,  Uniit*. 
States,  1918,  Italy's  debt  to  the  United  States  is  given  as  $1,385,000,000.  The  intern* 
on  this,  if  we  assume  a  rate  of  4  per  cent,  amounts  to  $5^,400,000  annually.  Th- 
declared  value  of  all  unmanufactured  pumice  imported  into  the  United  States  dMiin: 
the  last  10  years  averages  a  little  less  than  $54 ,000  per  year.  Even  if  we  were  to  aasim.  * 
that  these  imports  were  all  profit  to  the  producers,  and  that  the  entire  amount  vx^ 
applied  to  above  mentioned  interest,  it  would  take  the  entire  receipts  of  this  pumi'-^ 
stone  conunerce  for  a  period  of  over  1,000  years  to  pay  one  year's  interest  on  tfa** 
Italian  loan. 

Rate  of  exchange  between  Italy  and  United  States:  Recently  the  Lackawancj 
National  Bank  quoted  Italian  lire  at  $5.66  per  100,  or  $0.0566  each.  Assuming  ^ 
average  stable  value  of  the  lire  of  $0,193,  this  means  a  drop  in  the  purchasing  po«<^ 
of  70.6735  per  cent.  If  uncertain  and  imcalcuable  factors  are  disregarded,  surfa  a» 
the  present  jK>htical  situation,  strikes,  local  boundary  disputes,  etc.,  all  of  whi<'t 
have  a  certam  undeterminable  influence,  a  calculation  can  be  made  as  to  what  e/Te'  t 
a  curtailment  of  pumice  shipments  would  have  on  the  rate  of  exchange.  This  cair . 
lation  is  natiually  based  on  the  trade  balance 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  we  exported  to  Italy  a  total  of  $477,898,744  wortl^i  ■  • 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  importing  during  the  same  period  $30,014,349  worth  of  m*" 
chandise  both  free  and  dutiable,  leaving  Italv  with  a  trade  balance  of  $447,884  3^' 
(Reference,  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States,  1918,  p.  386.) 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  customs  house  Italy  shipped  into  America  during  ch* 
fiscal  year  of  1918.  $36,466  worth  of  unmanufactured  stone.  If  this  entire  amoun* 
were  deducted  from  her  total  exports  to  the  United  States,  her  trade  balance  would  l»* 
$447,847,929. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  if  a  trade  balance  of  $447,884,395  decreases  the  porrhJr- 
ing  power  of  a  lire  in  America  bv  70.6735  per  cent,  by  what  per  cent  will  a  tnde  bAi- 
ance  of  $447,847,929  decrease  it? 

Carrying  the  calculation  out  to  4  decimal  places,  the  answer  is  found  to  be  lO.ST^ 
per  cent,  or  in  other  words  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lire  would  be  decreased  by  * 
further  fifty-eight  ten  thousandths  of  1  per  coni.  Under  the  normal  valu«*  of  19  i  p»T 
cent  for  the  lire,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  about  eleven  one  thousandths  of  amit' 
an  extremely  infinitesimal  fraction  when  compared  with  the  ordinar>*  flurtuatit*--* 
of  exchange. 

Respectiully  submitted. 

Brand  A  Stc\'sx8. 
5t7  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yort  «.'•*• 
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STATEMEKT   OF   MB.    GEOBOE   A.    SHABPE,  BEPBESEVTIITG 

THE  ALABAMA  GBAPHITE  PBODTJCEBS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  for  the  record,  please. 
Mr.  Shabpe.  George  A.  Sharpe,  Ashland,  ^Ua.     I  represent  the 
\labania  graphite  producers. 

^T.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  a  brief  here 
wrhich  I  would  like  to  submit  and  just  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  two 
points. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  printed.  What  duty  do  you  want  ? 
Mr.  Sharpe.  We  want  the  schedule  as  originally  introduced,  run- 
ning from  1  cent  a  pound  on  crude  graphite  ores  up  to  6  cents  a 
pound  on  the  finished  product;  that  is,  1  cent  a  pound  on  crude  up 
to  6  cents  a  pound  on  nake.  I  have  this  schedule  set  out  in  my  brief 
in  fuU.  I  tavor  a  tariff  on  American  graphite  because  we  have 
unlimited  Quantities  of  graphite  in  this  country,  and  because  the 
<|uality  of  tne  graphite  we  have  in  this  country  is  as  good  for  practi- 
cally all  purposes  as  any  other  graphite  produced  anywhere. 

In  the  testimony  given  this  morning  by  Mr.  Pettinos  he  stated  that 
the  manufacturers  of  graphite  crucibles  do  not  want  or  need  a  tariff 
on  their  manufactured  products  at  all.  The  same  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  McNaughton  of  the  Dixon  Co.  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  crucible  makers  have  been  enjoying  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  their  graphite  products  for  years.  Now,  although 
they  do  not  want  or  need  even  tnat  20  per  cent  they  are  reported  out 
m  this  bill  H.  R.  7456,  under  paragraph  216,  on  a  basis  of  35  per  cent 
mi  valorem  on  the  same  graphite  products.  In  other  words,  although 
they  do  not  need  it  at  all  they  have  had  it  increased.  They  have  had 
it  increased  75  per  cent  above  what  they  had  before.  Now  they  say 
that  if  the  producers  of  graphite  get  even  the  small  10  per  cent 
reported  out  for  them  in  this  same  bill  it  will  encourage  the  electric 
furnace  and  ruin  the  crucible  business.  If  the  consumers  of  graphite 
crucible  will  turn  to  electric  furnaces  because  of  10  per  cent,  what 
will  this  35  per  cent  do  ?  If  10  per  cent  will  ruin  the  crucible  business, 
what  will  happen  to  it  on  the  35  per  cent  basis? 

The  other  point  which  has  been  raised — and  it  has  been  raised  and 
harped  on  from  the  very  beginning — is  that  American  flake  graphite 
^U  not  make  a  good  crucible  of  itself.  The  crucible  makers  only 
concede  that  a  small  portion  of  American  flake  mav  be  used  in  crucible 
mixtures.  I  propose  to  show  the  committee  that  American  flake 
graphite  will  not  only  make  a  good  crucible  of  itself,  but  that  it  will 
make  a  better  crucible  than  a  crucible  made  of  Ceylon  graphite, 
which  the  crucible  makers  claim  to  be  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only 
graphite  for  crucible  use.  It  is  time  to  expose  this  fetish  of  the 
crucible  makers.  Mr.  Kern  said  he  searched  tne  entire  United  States 
ui  a  diligent  effort  to  find  a  crucible  maker  who  was  making  crucibles 
out  o(  American  flake  graphite,  and  he  could  find  none. 

His  search  was  careless  because  he  overlooked  the  Electro-Refrac- 
tories Corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  concern  is  making  cruci- 
bles out  01  nothing  but  American  flake  graphite,  mixed  with  American 
clay  and  other  American  materials ;  in  otner  words,  they  are  making 
an  all-American  crucible.  They  are  selling  from  1,600  to  2,000 
of  these  all-American  crucibles  a  month  to  one  of  the  largest  con- 
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sumers  of  graphite  crucibles  in  the  United  States.     Instead  of  getir.. 
26  heats  to  the  crucible,  as  Mr.  Pettinos  testified  this  morning  w. 
the  limit  for  a  Cevlon  crucible,  this  large  consumer  is  getting  a 
average  in  carload  lots  of  85  heats  to  the  crucible. 

Senator  Watson.  That  letter  is  already  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Sharpe.  Yes.  I  am  simply  comparing  the  number  of  he*: 
that  crucibles  made  from  the  American  material  yields,  with  tK 
number  of  heats  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Ceylon  product  whi-  • 
so  many  of  our  crucible  manufacturers  advocate. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  only  establishment  in  the  Vnii^ 
States  using  the  American  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Sharpe.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  at  present. 

Senator  Watson.  If  they  can  do  that,  why  don't  more  use  it  I 

Mr.  Sharpe.  I  think  they  will.  This  result  was  obtained  by  th- 
Electro-Refractories  Corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  is  in  keepirc 
with  and  supported  by  the  reports  of  I>r.  StuU,  of  the  Bureau  of  Min<*^. 
in  which  he  says  that  Alabama  flake  graphite  tops  the  list  for  crucible 
use.  If  we  get  the  tariff  we  ask — from  1  cent  on  crude  up  to  6  cent- 
on  flake — we  shall  be  satisfied.  Flake  is  the  particular  grade  wlii<*: 
goes  into  crucibles,  and  with  our  tariff  the  consumer  wUl  get  a  better 
and  a  cheaper  crucible.  I  will  prove  this  to  you.  Take  a  numbt  r 
70  crucible  which  contains  about  17  pounds  of  graphite.  If  wt^ 
charge  the  full  tariff  of  6  cents  a  pound  to  this  it  would  mean  a: 
additional  cost  of  $1.02  for  the  cruciole. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  No.  70  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sharpe.  Yes;  the  No.  70  crucible,  containing  17  pounds  of 
graphite,  would  cost  $1.02  additional.  If  that  crucible  is  made  of 
Ceylon  graphite  it  will  stand  not  more  than  30  heats.  Mr.  Pettino> 
a  crucible  maker,  says  26  heats,  but  we  still  say  30  heats  for  goo*\ 
measure  and  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  foreign  material.  If  thai 
crucible  is  made  of  American  flake  graphite,  it  will  stand  85  heat-, 
according  to  the  people  who  are  using  them.  They  have  gotten  a- 
high  as  148  heats,  but  they  are  averaging  85  heats  in  carload  lot>. 
so  we  will  use  85  and  be  conservative. 

In  a  No.  70  crucible  each  charge  of  metal  will  weigh  about  9i> 
pounds.  Melted  in  the  Cejlon  crucible,  taking  a  total  of  30  heats, 
we  then  get  a  total  melt  oi  90  by  30  equals  2,700  pounds  of  melteii 
metal. 

Melted  in  the  American  flake  crucible,  taking  a  total  of  85  heats. 
we  get  a  total  melt  of  90  by  85  equals  7,650  pounds  of  melted  metal. 

I  thought  crucibles  were  selling  to-day  for  7  cents  a  number.  Mr. 
Pettinos  says  10  cents,  but  we  will  again  be  fair  and  use  7  cents. 
The  price  of  a  No.  70  Cevlon  crucible  is  therefore  $4.90;  add  the  full 
tariff  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which  we  ask  on  flake,  $1.02,  and  we  hare  for 
the  cost  of  the  ^\jnerican  flake  crucible  $5.92.  Melting  2,700  pounds 
in  the  Ceylon  crucible,  at  a  cost  of  $4.90,  means  a  co^t  of  0.18  cent 

Ser  pound  of  metal  melted.  Melting  7,650  pounds  in  the  American 
ake  crucible  at  a  cost  of  $5.92  means  a  cost  of  0.08  cent  per  pound 
of  metal  melted,  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  melting  in  a  Leylon 
crucible. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  some  one  from  that  institution  U> 
testify  ? 

Mr.  Sharpe.  Nothing  but  a  letter  placed  in  the  record  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Johnson  signed  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company. 
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The  facts  which  I  have  laid  before  you  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
consumer  of  crucibles.  The  crucible  makers,  of  course,  having  edu- 
c?ated  the  consumers  to  the  idea  that  the  crucibles  made  from  Ceylon 
graphite  are  the  best,  naturally  do  not  wish  to  disturb  it,  especially, 
because  of  the  shorter  life  of  the  Ceylon  crucible,  when  they  can  sell 
the  consumer  twice  as  many  Ceylon  crucibles  as  they  could  American 
fiake  crucibles.  So  bv  granting  us  the  schedule  we  ask  in  our  bill, 
and  adding  on  the  full  6  cents  per  pound  which  we  ask  on  our  flake, 
the  consumer  will  be  able  to  buy  his  crucibles  at  half  the  present  cost, 
the  inroad  of  the  electric  furnace  which  the  crucible  makers  fear  wiQ 
be  checked,  an  important  American  industry  will  be  preserved  and 
developed  to  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  Nation,  and  employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  hearing. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2.30 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

(The  following  communication  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record :) 

Before  the  World  War  the  development  of  the  extensive  bodies  of  graphite  ore  in 
Alabama  was  insignificant  because  oi  the  fact  that  the  graphite  could  not  be  profitably 
produced  in  competition  with  the  cheap,  free  oriental  product.  There  was  then  a 
total  investment  in  the  State  of  only  about  $150,000  and  a  producing  capacity  of  only 
about  1.500  tons  of  graphite  a  year. 

During  the  war  the  requirementa  of  the  country  in  graphite  were  extremely  heavy, 
and  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  if  we  had  not  had  an  adequate  supply  of  our  own. 
because  the  usual  foreign  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of 
bottonui.    The  Government  turned  to  Alabama,  where  90  per  cent  of  the  American  de- 
posits of  graphite  is  located ,  and  appealed  for  the  graphite  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of 
the  country  and  its  allies.     In  every  possible  way  they  encouraged  investment,  tlie 
erection  of  new  mills,  the  extension  of  old  mills,  and  the  development  of  the  Alabama 
graphite  deposits  generally  to  the  limit.    The  cry  was  for  graphite  and  still  more 
graphite.    They  called  the  Alabama  operators  to  Washin^on;  sent  and  kept  on 
eonding  representatives  to  Alabama  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey  to  urge  production  and  still  more  production.    They  nromised  us  prices  in 
keeping  with  our  cost  of  production,  but  we  never  received  tnem;  they  refused  to 
fix  prices  for  graphite;  they  included  us  in  the  Mineral  Control  Act  under  which  we 
were  to  receive  adequate  protection  for  two  years  after  peace  was  signed,  but  that 
bill  never  became  operative;  they  settled  with  many  other  producers  of  war  minerals 
for  their  losses  incurred  under  similar  circumstances  and  refused  to  consider  our 
c^laim,  and  instead  of  protecting  us  on  the  laiige  stocks  of  graphite  which  we  had  on 
hand  ahead  of  requirements  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  which  were  produced 
at  peak  war  costs,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1919,  two  months  and  five  days  after 
the  armistice,  they  removed  the  embargo  which  they  had  placed  against  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  graphite  and  allowed  thousands  of  tons  of  this  foreign  product  to 
bo  dumped  into  New  York  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  accmnulated  stocks.    This 
ruined  us  completely.    Every  graphite  plant  in  Alabama  shut  down  and  a  great 
many  of  them  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.    These  plants  are  still  closed  and  will 
remain  closed  unless  we  get  adequate  protection  against  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
Orient  through  the  mediiun  of  a  tariff,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  more  war.    At  the  end  of  the  war  our  investment  in  graphite  mines  and  mills 
in  Alabama  was  between  $4,000,000  and  15,000,000  and  our  producing  capacity  had 
risen  to  over  15,000  tons  of  graphite  a  year. 

We  prepared  a  schedule  showing  our  needs  in  the  way  of  protection,  and  our  bill 
^'as  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Heflin  and  afterwards  reintroduced  in  somewhat  modified 
form  by  Mr.  Fordney.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1921,  our  needs  were  finally  presented 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  in  the  following 
form: 

Statemevt  op  Graphite  Producers'  Association  op  Ai^bama. 

^chfdule. — Crude  graphite  ores,  crystalline  or  amorphous,  1  cent  per  pound  of  ore 
for  ores  containing  50  per  cent  or  under  of  graphitic  carbon;  2  cents  per  pound  of  ore 
for  ores  containing  over  50  per  cent  of  graphitic  carbon.     T.ump  and  ship  crystalline 
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graphite  3  cents  per  pound  of  graphite  of  a  size  which  will  not  pass  throa^  a  8tf>^£ 
wiui  openings  one-fourth  of  an  inch  square.  Flake  crystalline  graphite;  6  cent»  ^ 
pound  of  graphite  of  a  size  which  will  pass  through  a  screen  with  openings  ooe-founk 
of  an  inch  square.  All  other  products,  manufactured  materials  and  compounds  n^ft 
taining  graphite,  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  graphite  therein,  in  addition  to  any  diixim 
assessed  and  collected  under  existing  law. 

This  schedule  as  presented  by  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  is  exactly  what  v» 
want  and  what  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  operate.  It  means  an  average  of  abou;  - 
cents  per  pound  on  all  imported  graphite  and  will  merely  put  us  on  an  even  fooriikr 
with  tine  foreigner  in  our  own  market,  and  that  is  all  we  ask. 

When  we  first  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  September,  19P. 
to  state  the  case  for  the  producers  of  Alabama  graphite,  and  to  show  why  it  was  Der«»> 
sary  to  have  protection  tor  the  graphite  industry  if  it  was  to  survive,  we  were  oppce^d 
only  by  the  crucible  makers  and  the  importers  of  foreign  graphite.  These  men  roc 
ceded  that  Alabama  flake  graphite  was  superior  to  any  other  graphite  for  lubricatiar 
purposes,  but  they  all  contended  that  it  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  crtiribl* 
manufacture  of  itself,  and  were  of  various  opinions  as  to  the  quantity  of  Alabama  flak* 
that  could  be  successfully  used  in  crucible  mixtures.  They  made  these  statementf 
but  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  facts  or  figures  to  substantiate  them.  <  n 
the  other  hand  we  met  their  argument  with  the  following  facts: 

1.  Dr.  Stull,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  selected  by  the  Government,  at  the  »'- 
quest  of  the  Alabama  graphite  producers,  to  carry  out  a  series  of  parallel  teets  to  d«- 
termine  whether  or  not  Alabama  flake  graphite  would  make  a  good  crucible  of  itsfl: 
and  how  such  a  crucible  would  compare  with  crucibles  made  from  foreign  graphir' . 
The  result  of  Dr.  Stuirs  tests,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry,  showed  that  Alabaru 
flake  graphite,  of  itself,  made  not  only  a  perfectly  satisfactory  crucible,  but  mad<  • 
better  crucible  than  any  foreign  graphite. 

2.  The  Jonathan  Bartley  Crucible  Co.  asserted,  and  advertised  the  fact  to  tl- 
American  public,  that  a  crucible  made  of  American  flake  graphite  mixed  with  AmtH-.- 
can  clay  was  superior  to  any  other  crucible,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  these  aV. 
American  crucibles  under  that  representation. 

3.  All  foreign  crucible  manufacturers  everywhere   had  changed   their   fonnuu 
which  formerly  called  for  the  use  of  Ceylon  graphite,  and  for  some  years  tnc  nsw*' 
nothing  but  flake  graphite,  similar  to  the  American  flake,  in  their  crucible  mixturf*- 
and  were  consequently  making  better  crucibles. 

4.  The  Japanese  have  for  a  long  time  been  shipping  Japanese  crucibles  into  th** 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  district,  made  from  flake  graphite  similar  to  Alabama  flakt . 
and  have  been  selling  them  f.  o.  b.  Birmingham,  after  paying  a  dutv  of  20  per  cff 
ad  valorem,  for  from  1  cent  to  IJ  cents  per  number  cheaper  than  the  &u:tory  pnc* 
of  the  American  crucible  makers  who  use  the  Ceylon  graphite.  The  Japanfve  m:- 
cibles  stand  an  average  of  50  per  cent  more  heats  than  the  crucibles  made  from  th« 
Ceylon  graphite. 

5.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  practical  head  of  the  crucible  department  of  the  CYuribl- 
Steel  Co.,  of  America,  made  the  open  statement  before  a  number  of  reputable  \*t>- 
ducers  in  Ashland,  Ala.,  that  a  perfectly  good  crucible  could  be  made  from  100  |»*" 
cent  Alabama  flake,  that  he  had  demonstrated  this,  and  that  if  his  compan>  cr^ul : 
be  assured  of  the  necossar)'  quantity  of  the  quality  called  for  by  their  specificatifni.« 
they  would  chanpo  their' formula  and  use  nothing  in  their  crucible  roixture!«  ^•^.• 
Alabama  flake.  Mr.  Guthrie  repeated  this  statement  in  his  testimony  before  \l* 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  United  States  Senate,  65th,  H.  R.  11259.  pa«f  >4 

6.  Some  of  the  crucible  manufacturers,  who  object  to  Alabama  flake  becan^^  •■? 
the  flat  shape  of  the  flake  particlee,  are  now  uring  the  more  modem  rolls  syrtem  €  • 
crushing  the  Ceylon  graphite  and  are  thereby  actually  producing  a  flake  so  nmilv 
to  the  Alabama  flake  that,  as  Dr.  Stull  remarks,  the  resemblance  is  startling. 

7.  The  crucible  makers  were  not  even  able  to  agree  on  the  quantity  of  Alabair^ 
flake  which  they  thought  could  be  successfully  used  in  crucible  mixtures. 

The  crucible  makers  attempt  to  belittle  the"  result  of  Dr.  Stull's  experiments  •« 
the  ground  that  they  are  laboratory  tests  and  therefore  unreliable,  and  claim  that 
the  only  practical  test  of  a  crucible  is  on  the  foundry  floor.  Our  answer  to  that  > 
that  Dr.  Stull's  tests  were  made  precisely  where  the  crucible  makers  say  th<*y  shouM 
be  made — on  the  foundry  floor. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bartley,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commiitc^. 
flatly  denies  the  statements  and  advertisements  of  the  Jonathan  BaiUey  Crucible  C<* 
although  the  company  had  successfully  sold  their  ail-American  crucibles  to  tbr 
American  public  under  their  representations  of  superiority.    This  fact  should  I* 
sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Bartley 's  personal  testimony. 

The  only  other  attempt  to  refute  the  facts  with  which  we  support  our  argtiment  f  t 
the  use  of  Alabama  flaxe  in  crucibles  was  made  by  Mr.  Matnews,  prendent  of  tlf 
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ucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  in  bis  testimonv  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
ittee .  This  attempt  is  rather  weak  in  that  it  doesn't  fairly  meet  our  ai^^ument,  and 
X  anerwer  to  it  is  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  made  openly  at  a  time  when  there 
la  no  talk  about  a  tariff  on  graphite  and  frankly  repeated  before  the  Committee  on 
ines  and  Mining,  are  entitled  to  rather  more  consideration  than  the  present  argu- 
ent  of  the  company. 

I  n  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  George  Pettinos,  a  large 
iporter  of  foreign  graphite  and  an  investor  in  foreign  graphite  fields,  introduced  the 
lestion  of  electric  orushes  and  attempted  to  show  that  flake  graphite  was  totally  un- 
Lited  to  this  purpose,  but  the  assertions  and  advertisements  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
rucible  Co,,  who  are  successfully  using  flake  graphite  for  this  purpose,  completely 
iswer  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pettinos. 

For  the  most  part  the  crucible  makers  and  the  importers  of  foreign  graphite  do  not 
ttempt  to  meet  the  facts  advanced  by  the  producers  of  American  grapnite  at  all,  and 
here  they  do  make  the  attempt  they  invariably  contradict  each  other  and  their  own 
rgument.  The  evidence  all  the  way  through  shows  that  the  crucible  makers  and 
nporters  of  forei^  graphite  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate  their  statements, 
nd  completely  vindicate  the  contention  of  the  producers  of  American  graphite. 

More  recently  the  manufacturers  of  foundnr  facincs  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
he  crucible  makers  and  importers  in  the  effort  to  aefeat  the  tariff  on  graphite,  and 
^ey  have  adopted  a  very  ingenious  but  not  particularly  ingenious  method  of  attack. 

The  users  of  foundry  facings  are  of  course,  the  foundry  men,  and  the  manufacturei0 
f  foundry  faciuj^  have  sent  letters  to  practically  all  of  them  in  the  country  urging 
hem  to  write  vigorous  blind  protests  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  against  the 
Proposed  tariff  on  graphite .  One  of  these  letters  is  on  record  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
^onmiittee  together  with  a  complete  exposure  of  its  subtleties.  The  letter  cleverly 
nforms  the  foundryman,  who  will  probably  not  see  a  copy  of  the  graphite  schedule 
limself ,  not  by  direct  statement,  but  by  subtle  inuendo,  that  the  producers  of  Ameri- 
can graphite  are  seeking  a  tariff  of  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  grade  of  graphite  used  in 
'oundry  facings,  which  tne  writer  of  the  letter,  if  he  has  read  the  bill  himself,  must 
know  is  not  true.  The  only  answer  this  seems  to  call  for  is  exposure. 
iAnd  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  opposition  to  the  effort  of  the  ^oduceis  of 
American  graphite  to  get  merely  enough  protection  against  the  cheap  foreign  product 
to  enable  the  American  graphite  mines  to  operate.  The  opposition  to  the  tariff  is 
backed  by  men  who  made  millions  of  dollars  out  of  graphite  products  during  the  war, 
&nd  who  themselves  are  protected  on  their  manufactured  products,  while  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  graphite  went  broke  and  into  bankruptcy.  This  opposition  has  so  far 
succeeded  that  our  graphite  bill  has  been  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and-Means  Com* 
mittee  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  of  course,  is  no  oasis  at  all. 
fin  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  1^.  McKaughtpn. 
representing  the  crucible  makers,  made  tne  statement  that  the  crucible  makers  csrea 
nothing  for  the  20  per  cent  protection  which  they  enjoyed,  but  in  the  tariff  bill,  H.  R. 
<'456,  paragraph  216  not  only  preserves  to  them  their  20  per  cent  which  they  admit 
they  ao  not  need,  but  it  increases  it  to  35  per  cent.  The  producers  of  graphite  in 
.Uabama  do  need  the  protection  they  airk  for,  and  none  of  the  dTudlls  in  the  Btate  can 
operate  at  a  profit  without  it. 

Geo.  a.  ShAr^,  President, 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  oommittee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  reeess,  Hon. 
Reed  Smoot  presiding. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Is  Mr.  Harold 
Davis  present ! 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEHEKT   OF   ME.   HAEOLD    DAVIS,   EEFEESENTIHG   THE 
TTVITED  STATES  aBAPHITS  CO.,  SAOIKAW»  MICH. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  a  brief,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have;  but  there  are  one  or  two  additions  that  I  want 
to  submit  to  the  committee.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  making 
some  additions  to  that  brief  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

wms— 21— PT  21 3 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  reserve  that  privilege. 

I  represent  Earl  J.  Davis,  of  Saginaw,  representing  the  Unit^ 
States  Graphite  Co.  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  This  concern  has  been  iai 
business  for  a  period  of  about  30  j^ears.  They  own  and  operaip 
mines  in  Mexico.  The  graphite  in  which  we  are  interested  is  just  the! 
amorphous  graphite.  They  go  down  to  Mexico  for  their  product  fur 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  product  known  to  us  in  this  country  thid 
will  satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  we  use  amorphous  graphite.  Ther 
furnish  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  graphite  that  is  used  for  le«d| 
pencils.  We  have  gone  in  and  tested  practically  all  the  known  foi 
of  graphite  in  the  United  States  and  we  do  not  find  any  that  we  oa* 
use  satisfactorily  to  compare  with  the  Mexican  graphite. 

The  reason  that  we  go  down  there  is  that  that  is  a  product  that  u 
best  adaptable  to  our  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  free  graphite  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Free  amorphous  graphite,  Senator. 

If  we  could  use  the  American  amorphous  graphite  we  would  h# 
buying  it  in  this  country,  because  it  sells  here,  according  to  the  lat<?!5l 
pamphlet  of  the  Geological  Survey,  for  about  $10.60  a  ton.  Th^ 
freignt  on  the  Mexican  product  alone  is  more  than  $16.  So  that  our 
going  down  there  for  our  graphite  is  not  a  matter  of  choice. 

These  are  American-owned  mines  produced  by  American  capital, 
and  we  bring  the  graphite  here  and  manufacture  it  and  put  our 
product  on  the  market. 

I  think  that  practically  covers  the  situation;  and  if  I  am  alloweil 
to  submit  a  few  amendments  to  my  brief  I  shoiild  be  very  glad  to  d^ 
that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well.    You    may.    Thank  you. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  fouows:) 

STATEMEITT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  HTTMPHBET,  EEPEBSEVTIVG 
THE  VATIOEAL  LIHE  ASSOCIATION  AVD  TEE  LIKE  MAVT- 
FAGTUKEBS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  WOODWAKD  BUILD- 
IKO,  WASHIVOTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  My  name  is  William  E.  Humphrey.  I  represent 
the  National  Lime  iLjssociation  and  the  lime  manufacturers  of  ihf 
Pacific  coast.  I  am  here  asking  an  increase  in  the  rate  over  the  House 
bill.  I  am  asking  that  the  rate  be  increased  so  that  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  will  have  to  pay  tbe  same  rate  to  get  into  our  markeu 
that  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  to  sell  in  the  Canadian 
markets. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  crude,  or  crushed,  but  not  pulverized — wlut 
do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  I  have  it  here  already  written  out  [handing  paperv 
to  Senator  Smoot].  * 

For  the  National  Lime  Association  I  want  to  ask  the  privilege  of 
filing  a  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBT.  The  time  that  I  sha&  occupy  to-day  will  be  in 
relation  to  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  entirely. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  of  the  bUl  is  it  in  which  you  arv 
interested,  Mr.  Humphrey  f 
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A:r.    HuMPHBBY.  ParaOTaph  204,  page  27,  of  the  bill. 
[  Arrant  briefly  to  call  tne  attention  oi  the  committee  to  the  situation 
tlxo  Pacific  Northwest. 

VIost  of  the  lime  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  on  the  Pacific 
1.3  tb  is  manufactured  on  San  Juan  Island,  which  lies  out  near  the 
reklt*  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  principal  foreign  competitor  is  the 
eific  Lime  Co.,  situated  at  Blubber  Bay,  m  British  Columbia, 
tographically,  so  far  as  reaching  the  market  is  concerned,  there  is 
a^ctically  no  difference.  The  Canadian  company  is  in  as  good  a 
sition  to  reach  American  markets  as  is  the  Ainerican  company. 
XJp  until  about  1914  there  was  verv  little  competition  from  the 
reign  manufacturer  in  the  lime  industry  in  our  portion  of  the 
mntry.  At  that  time  or  along  about  that  time  the  Pacific  Lime 
D.  established  its  plant  at  Blubber  Bay.  It  went  over  across  the  line 
T  ti«ro  purposes:  First,  so  it  could  use  cheap  foreign  tonnage  to  get 
ito  American  markets,  and,  secondly  and  principally,  so  it  could 
le  cheap  Chinese  labor  to  produce  its  material.  By  the  use  of  these 
ivantages  they  have  practically  destroyed  the  American  lime  in- 
astry  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

TYie  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  and  Chinese  labor 
;  great.  The  Chinese  never  receive  more  than  60  per  cent,  and  in 
lany  instances  not  more  than  33  J  per  cent  as  much  as  American 
ibor  performing  the  same  work. 

I  have  a  table  here  that  I  have  prepared  and  that  I  will  insert  with 
ciy  remarks  shawing  the  wages  paid  Dy  the  British  Columbia  manu- 
acturer  and  by  the  American  manufacturer,  by  the  hour  and  by  the 
lay,  and  you  can  see  from  this  comparison  that  they  pay  from  30  to 
iO  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  American  producer. 

1  have  here  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  largest  lime-manu- 
acturing  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  sums  the  situation  up  in 
i  paragraph.  I  just  received  the  letter  the  other  day,  and  I  will  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  one  paragraph  from  it: 

We  know  now,  of  course,  what  the  House  did  with  r^ard  to  lime.    I  am  greatly 

disappointed  that  they  gave  ua  so  low  a  rate  of  duty  in  the  new  bill.    It  is  wholly 

inadequate  and  strikingly  unfair.    At  the  present  market  price  on  both  sides  of  the 

Line,  our  lime  would  pay  a  duty  to  enter  the  Canadian  markets  of  practically  65  cents 

per  barrel.    Under  the  new  Fordney  bill  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  would 

mean  20  cents  per  barrel  upon  their  lime  coming  into  the  United  States  from  British 

<'olumbia.    In  other  words,  we  are  required  to  pay  65  cents  per  barrel  under  existing 

laws  to  enter  the  Canadian  market,  while  our  Congress  is  proposing  to  let  them  flood 

our  markets  with  (^inese-made  lime  at  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  barrel.    This  is  so 

strikingly  unjust  and  unfair  that  I  can  not  properly  characterize  it.    I  sincerely  hope 

you  may  be  able  to  get  a  very  important  increase  in  the  duty  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate 

committee.    If  they  would  give  us  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  equivalent  to  that 

which  we  would  have  to  pay  to  go  into  British  Columbia,  it  would  be  more  like  it, 

although  even  that  would  not  represent  all  the  difference  which  exists.    Their  cost 

of  manufacture  is  from  40  to  60  per  cent  less  than  ours.    Their  freight  is  considerably 

less  than  ours.    In  addition  to  both  these  advantages,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  now  about 

U  per  cent.  Such  a  situation  is  simply  intolerable.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
<'hme8e  and  Ilindus  are  now  working  all  over  British  Columbia  at  common  labor  at 
?l  per  day  for  10  hours'  work.    It  would  require  a  duty  of  at  least  |1  per  barrel,  or  50 

cent8  per  hundred  pounds,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  alone.    That  same 

(iifference  would  apply  to  the  cost  of  their  barrels,  etc. 

All  our  lime  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  would  say  by  way  of  interpola- 
tion,  is  shipped  in  barrels,  and  that  is  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
^iost  of  production.  They  employ  Chinese  m  the  production  of  the 
barrels  the  same  as  they  employ  them  in  the  lime  manufacture. 
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and  on  top  of  that  they  would  have  the  difference  in  freight  rates  by  reascm  of  thf    - 
cost  of  operating  British  vessels,  and  they  woidd  have  the  14  per  cent  or  15  per 
difference  in  exchange.     1  can  not  see  how  an  American  Congress,  having;  in  miri 
justice  of  protecting  any  American  product,  would  permit  such  inequity  to  ? 
checked. 

By  the  use  of  foreign  tonnage  they  have  invaded  the  marketf 
California  and  also  Hawaii  and  taken  tnem  largely  from  our  produce- 

I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  especial  attention  to  tliis,  th 
while  the  amount  of  lime  that  comes  into  the  country  is  comparatiTfJ 
small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  you  are  some  distance  from  t: 
source  of  supply  the  freight  rates  are  a  factor  in  its  coart,  becanse  t? 
commodity  is  so  bulky  m  proportion  to  its  value,  in  years  past,  j 
near  as  I  can  get  the  figures,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  In 
that  has  been  imported  mto  this  country  has  come  into  the  Washic: 
ton  district.  It  practically  all  comes  from  this  onfe  company;  an(i  s 
a  result  to-day,  while  this  company  over  in  British  Columbia  sf: 
something  like  100,000  barrels  of  lime  into  our  markets,  our  plar* 
are  running  less  than  10  per  cent  capacity.  The  Roach  Harbor  liin 
Co.,  which  has  a  capacity  of  450,000  barrels,  is  producing  ori!: 
30,000  barrels  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations,  I  see,  only  amount  to  one-fift- 
of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  practically  all  comes  in  i1 
that  one  spot.  About  200,000  barrels  come  into  the  United  StAt^ 
out  of  a  production  of  about  30,000,000,  as  I  recall. 

But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  all  at*one  spot.  It  ^ 
like  an  Indian  war.  It  may  not  affect  the  whole  country,  but  it  wipe? 
out  the  commimitv  in  which  it  is  centered.  That  is  exactly  what  hi- 
happened  in  my  Stato;  so  far  as  this  lime  industry  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  the  Chinese  and  Hindus  employed  to  auj 
considerable  extent  in  other  industries  than  the  production  of  limt  • 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  good  many  inaustries.  They  ar^ 
employed,  for  instance,  in  the  lumber  industry  and  in  the  sliingl. 
industry,  with  certain  restrictions.  There  are  certain  Crown  land? 
where  they  do  not  permit  them  to  be  employed.  I  could  not  under- 
take to  give  you  the  details,  but  I  would  not  want  it  understood  thti 
they  are  employed  without  any  restrictions.  Thev  are  employed  in 
the  lumber  and  shingle  industry  very  extensively,  in  the  sningle 
industry  particularly. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  where  your  lime 
industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  located  to  where  me  one  m 
Canada  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is,  by  water,  I  think  about  200  miles.  The 
American  plant  is  right  at  the  line.  The  foreign  one  is  on  a  bay,  so 
by  using  foreign  tonnage  the  Canadian  lime  has  a  distinct  advantagv 
in  the  markets  of  California  and  Hawaii. 

Senator  Watson.  How  long  has  this  competition  been  on  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Since  the  Underwood  bill,  in  1914.  The  Under- 
wood bill  only  gave  5  per  cent  protection. 

Senator  Dilunqham.  What  protection  does  Canada  charge? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  ik  On  the  hme  itself  it  is  17^  per  cent.  On  tbt* 
container  it  is  17^  per  cent.     The  container  usually  amounts  to 
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ost  the  same  as  the  lime.  '  The  war  tax  is  7i,  freight  tax  2^  per 

:,  makiiig  a  total  of  45  per  cent. 

?nator  Watson.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  production  in 

shin^ton? 

[r.  HiTMPHRBT.  It  has  reduced  it.    The  Roach  Harbor  Co.  has 

apacity    of  450,000  barrels.     They   are  producing  but   30,000 

rels.     Our  factories  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  80  per  cent 

m  and  will  be,  because^  this  company  over  in  British  Odltunbia 

0  protected  that  even  if  we  had  the  power  we  could  not  cross 
r  to  fijght  them.  They  pile  the  Ume  up  there  and  whenever  the 
K>rtunity  comes  they  dump  it  on  our  maricet' until  they  break 

market,  and  then  thej  inmiediately  raise  the  price, 
ihis  corporation  of  which  I  spoke,  the  Pacific  Lome  Co.,  sold  a 

of  their  lime  to  one  wholesaler  in  Seattle  for  90  cents  a  barrel 
h  specific  instructions  that  he  was  to  use  it  when  necessary  to 
ak  the  market.     He  did  not  use  it  that  way,  so  they  claimed,  so 

pt  in  troable  about  it  and  they  would  not  sell  him  any  more  lime. 

he  Pacific  Lime  Co.  has  also  gone  to  the  American  producers 
J  offered  if  they  would  pay  them  a  certam  amount  to  stay  out 
the  market.  Tney  are  simply  commercial  pirates.  They  practice 
?ry  means  known  to  crush  out  competition.  They  went  over  in 
itish  Columbia  for  the  express  purpose  of  capturmg  the  Pacific 
ast  markets  in  this  country.  Less  than  oiie-tliird  of  their  pro- 
ction  goes  into  the  Canadian  market.  They  saw  their  oppor- 
njty  and  went  over  there  because  they  coula  get  cheap  Chinese 
^r  and  cheap  foreign  ships  and  for  no  other  reason. 

1  can  not  understand  why  an  American  Congress,  when  they  are 
careful  about  restricting  Chinese  labor,  which  we  all  approve,  will 
rmit  the  product  of^^^Siinese  labor  to  come  over  and  drive  our  man- 
ictoreis  out  ol  the  business.  That  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
Senator  Shoot.  Canada  does  not  employ  Chinese  labor,  does  she  ? 
Mr.  HuicPHRET.  Britirii  Columbia  does.  Practically  all  of  the 
bor  in  the  lime  industry  Is  done  by  Chinese. 

^Q&tor  SooiONa.  This  competition  of  which  you  speak  would 
liy  affect  the  bovder  $Utes,  wouid  it  not  t 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  It  would  only  affect  the  coast.  They  could  not 
^ssibly  get  back  into  the  interior. 

What  I  have  stated  is  what  we  have  already  experienced.  We 
^ow  exactly  what  has  happened;  60,000  barrels  went  into  San 
rancisco  alone  from  this  British  Columbia  company,  and  every 
^frel  represented  just  that  much  wages  takoi  away  from  Americans. 
And  the  American  consume*  does  not  get  his  lime  any  cheaper, 
hey  make  no  pretense  that  they  do  that.  As  quickly  as  they  break 
W  market,  as  they  have  done  in  coal  and  shingles  and  everything 
,  Ihey  put  up  tne  price.  Under  the  administartion  of  Mr.  Red- 
1  the  Department  oi  Commerce  sent  an  investigator  out  there,  and 
reported  that  he  could  not  find  any  consumer  that  would  say  he 
I  profited  by  this  flood  of  British  Columbia  lime, 
yne  other  point  I  want  to  emphasize.  It  may  be  that  theyw  1 
^na  that  the  British  Columbia  lime  is  of  a  higher  grade.  That  is 
true.  That  is  simply  advertising.  It  is  not  a  fact.  I  say  that 
hout  any  reservation  whatever,  because  the  test  made  by  the 
Kenunent  and  by  our  a^cidtural  colleges  and  the  best  chemists 
the  country  all  contradict  that  statement.    The  fact  about  it  is 
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tbft  the  lime  projduced  both  on  San  Juan  Island  and  that  prodi 
by  this  British  company  are  the  highest  grade  of  lime  in  tne  w<^ 
They  are  about  equal  in  that  respect.     . 

Senator  Watson.  What  per  cent  do  you  think  you  ought  to  hni 
Mr*  HuMPHBEY.  I  haye  giyen  (hat  to  Senator  Smoot.     I  did 
know  how  to  figure  it  myseli,  and  I  haye  had  it  figured  for  sne. 
we  want  is  to  haye  the  same  protection  that  the  Canadian  has  ai 
us.     That  is  what  we  are  asking  for.     I  think  we  are  asking  on] 
what  we  ought  to  haye  when  we  demand  that  we  be  protected  f^ 
that  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  the  adyantage  of  that  foreign  toi 
We  want  and  expect  that  our  Goyemment  will  giye  the  Amei 
manufacturer  the  same  protection  that  the  Canadian  gives  to 
competitor  in  that  country. 
Senator  Smoot.  Your  brief  will  be  filed  ? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  I  haye  not  prepared  it  yet,  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  Get  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  within  the  next  few  di 
(The  statement  submitted  by  the  witness  to  Senator  Smoot  n 
follows :) 

MANUFACTURE  OF.  LIMS— K3OMPARI0ON  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA  AND  UNITBD  STl*'* 

1.  Disadvantages  of  American  Manufacture. — (a)  Labor  cost,  40  to  60  per  cent  H 
Use  of  foreign  ships  by  Canada,  15  per  cent,    (c)  Exchange,  15  per  cent. 

2.  Labor, — Wageepaid^  in  Britiah  Ooliiinbia:  Ohinefle  coopen,  $4  lor  10  hoon  i 
40  cents  per  hour;  Cnineee  fireman  and  boiler  stokers.  $3.85  per  day;  ClxinesK  c  t 
mon  workers  in  mines,  $2.82  per  day,  common  Chinese  workers,  25  cents  per  ho«^' 

Wages  paid  in  the  United  States:  American  coopers,  $8  to  $10  for  8  houn,  or  87  ^i^l 
to  $1.25  per  hourj  American  firemen  and  boiler  stokers,  $7  to  $9  per  day;  Amf**.^ 
common  worker  m  mines,  $5  to  $7  per  day;  American  common  worken,  50  c«i>  ^ 
76  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Tariff  and  taxes  imposed  on  imports  by  Canada. — ^Lime,  17}  per  cent,  contai:  r 
17}  per  cent;  war  taxes,  TA  per  cent;  freight  tax,  2}  per  cent;  total  45  per  cent. 

Rate  of  duty  in  House  hill: — Limestone,  5  cents  per  hundred  poirnds;  lime,  10c«d| 
per  hundred  pounds,  including  weiglit  of  barrel  or  package;  hydr^ted  lime,  li  c«:i 
per  hundred  pounds;  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package.  I 

5.  Duty  required  to  equalize  conditions  between  Canadian  and  American  manufaein^  J 
Lime  in  cooperage,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  mes  weight;  lime  in  buli  ^ 
cent  per  hundred  pounds;  hydrated  lime,  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  gross  wnr.^ 
limestone,  broken  or  crushed,  in  bulk,  15  cents  per  handled  poimas;  groond  linier*  3i 
in  baes,  7}  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  ground  limestone  in  oulk,  5  cents  per  huiKia 
pounds. 

Brief  of  thb  Lime  Manufactursrs  of  thk  Pacific  Coast. 

(By  W.  E»  Humplmy.] 

If  this  Nation  fails  to  give  to  the  lime  manufacturers  of  this  country  the 
tection  that  the  Canadian  Government  gives  to  the  lime  manufacturer  in  that  c(»ui.*. 
then  this  Nation  does  not  de<^rve  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Ameriran  <  ittf 
and  thi^  is  all  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  lime  on  the  Pacific  coast  ask. 
ask  only  that  their  Government  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  Canadian 
facturer.    If  the  American  manufacturer  was  satisfied  with  less  than  thi«.  tf  j 
demanded  less  than  this,  they  would  be  less  than  American  and  unworthy  4 
traditions  of  their  country.    The  House  bill  falls  far  short  of  giving  any  *urh  j^  * 
tion  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

This  brief  will  be  devoted  to  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

CONnmONB  IN  THB  PACIFIC  NOBTBWBSV. 

Most  of  the  lime  manufactured  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  produced  on  the  San  h 
Islands  in  the  State  of  Washington.  These  islands  border  on  the  Straits  of  Jutf 
Fuca,  that  forms  a  portion  of  die  Canadian  border.    The  laiftest  conpetufr  ^^i| 

^  Canadian  manufiicturera  nsa  Chinese  labor  almost  exclusively,    Amerieaa  manofafitiuai  him  »• 
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■nmpMuiv  is  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.,  on  Blubbets  Bay,. British  Ciolumbia.  So  far  as 
>h>'5icml  conditioHs  are  concenied  for  reachinjg  American  markets,  the  British  Golum- 
>ia  oompttny  is  on  practically  equal  terms  with  the  American  producer. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  FORBIOK  MANUPACTtTBER. 

The  fofreign  manufacturer  has  three  distinct  advantages  over  the  American  pro- 
ducer in  controlling  American  markets: 

1.  The  foreiCT  manufacturer  uses  foreign  cheap  ships,  with  cheap  Chinese  crews, 
V>  cBxry  this  foreign  lime  to  American  markets.  American  manufactureis  are  for- 
bidden br  law  to  use  these  foreign  ships,  and  yet  the  American  people  have  squan- 
dered billions  in  an  attempt  to  get  an  American  merchant  marine. 

2.  To-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  the  difference  in  exchange, 
amounting  to  approximately  15  per  cent. 

3.  Greatest  oi  all,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  employs  almost  exclusively  Chinese 
labor  and  pays  for  such  labor  less  than  half  than  the  American  manufacturer,  imme- 
diately across  the  international  boundary  line,  pays  for  identically  the  same  work. 

RESULT  OP  THESE  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  POREIONER. 

The  lime  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  the  present  tari^  law  has  gone  into 
eSect  has  been  almost  destroyed.  This  industrv  is  tonday  running  less  than  10  per 
cent  capacity.  The  Roache  Harbor  Lime  Co.,  the  largest  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  a  capacity  of  450,000  barrels  annually,  is  producing  about  30,000  barrels  per 
year.  This  company,  situated  on  one  of  the  beautiful  San  Juan  Islands,  had  for 
years  supported  one  of  the  most  prosperous  communities  in  the  Nation,  giving  em- 
ployment to  soncie  500  men  and  maintaining  some  1,500  people,  but  these  people  have 
seen  their  work  and  their  wages  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Chinese  just  across 
the  bonier,  so  near  that  they  could  almost  hear  the  fires  in  the  foreign  furnaces.  This 
happy  communitv  has  been  almost  completely  wiped  out  of  existence  by.  this  pesti- 
lence of  cheap  Chinese  labor.  The  entire  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  doomed 
unlees  CongTess  gives  relief  in  the  coming  tariff  bill  from  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
that  employs  almost  exclusively  Chinese  labor. 

THE  PRB8BNT  TARIPP. 

The  present  tariff  is  5  per  cent  on  lime.  Limestone  is  free.  The  provision  of  the 
House  oiU  in  reference  to  Ume  is  as  follows: 

"Limestone  (not  suitable  for  use  as  monumental  or  building  stone),  crude,  or 
crushed  but  not  pulverized,  5  cents  per  100  pounds;  lime,  not  speciallv  provided  for, 
10  cents  per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package;  hydrated  lime,  12 
cents  per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package.'' 

Tariff  and  taxes  imposed  on  imports  by  CaTwda. 

Per  cent. 

Lime m 

Container [.[ , 17  J 

^«r  taxes 7i 

Plight  tax 2J 

Total .45 

Dtnr    REQT7IRED    TO     EQUALIZE    CONDITIONS    BETWEEN    CANADIAN    AND    AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURER. 

Lime,  in  coopenui^e,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  gross  weight;  lime,  in  bulk, 
30  cents  per  hundrecTpounds  gross  weight;  hydrated  lime,  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
croas  Weight;  limestone,  broken  or  crushed,  in  bulk,  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds; 
wound  limestone,  in  bags,  7 J  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  groimd  limestone,  m  bulk, 
a  cente  per  hundred  pounds. 

"  the  above  rate  was  given,  the  American  manufacturer  would  only  receive  the 
*JJje  rate  of  proteotion  now  received  by  the  Canadian  mannfacturer.  This  would 
pi  leave  the  Canadian  manufacturer  the  advantages  of  which  I  have  spoken,  of 
roreign  cheap  ships,  of  exchange,  and  of  cheap  Chinese  labor. 
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DIFTEinDNCB  IN  WAOBa  PAID  IN  CANADA  AND  UNITBD  STATXfl. 

It  is  impoanble  to  get  with  detailed  exactneea  the  WAgee  paid  by  the  Britiah 
lime  manufacturero.    They  naturally  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  this  infomk*] 
tion  from  reaching  their  American  competiton.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  \ht\ 
Chinese  workmen  is  not  paid  one-half  as  much  as  the  American  workmen  perfoi 
the  same  labor.    It  ia  also  certain  that  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  British  Coh 
of  a  barrel  of  lime  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.    It  ia  an 
to  common  aeose  for  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  to  attempt  to  deny,  as  thev  have  doiip.| 
that  Chinese  labor  is  no  cheaper  than  white  labor.    If  not,  Why  does  this  coIl^»B7| 
employ  the  Chinese?    They  certainly  do  not  prefer  Chinese  labor  for  patriotic 
humanitarian  reasons.    It  must  be  remembered  that  all  lime  on  the  Pacific  c 
is  shipped  in  barrels.    The  cost  of  the  barrel  ia  a  very  large  part  of  the  coet  of 
duction.    The  work  of  producing  the  barrel  in  the  woods  and  in  the  shop  is  < 
almost  exclusively  by  Chiaeae  labor.    Common  Chinese  labor  is  now  einp]o>-rd] 
throughout  British  Columbia  at  $1  per  day  for  10  hours'  work.    The  following  tabit 
is  approximately  correct^  showing  the  difference  in  wages  paid  by  the  British  IV 
lumoia  and  the  American  Ume  manufactiurers: 

Wages  paid} 
In  British  Columbia: 

Chiaeee  coopen,  $4, 10  hours,  40  cents  per  houv. 

Chinese  firemen  and  boiler  stockers,  $3.85  per  day. 

Chinese  common  woikera  in  mines,  $2.82  per  day. 

Common  Chinese  workers,  $0;25  per  hour. 
la  the  United  States: 

American  coopers,  $8  to  $10,  8  hours;  87  cents  to  $1.25  per  hour. 

American  firemen  and  boiler  stc^eie,  $7  to  $0  per  day. 

American  common  workers  in  mines,  $5  to  $7  per  day. 

American  workers,  $0.50  to  $0.75  per  hour. 

ACTIONS  OF  TBB  TORKION  COMPANY. 

The  Pacific  Lime  Co.,  at  Blubbers  Bay,  is  the  main  competitor  of  the  Americao 
manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Thia  company  claims  inat  it  is  entirely  ovikc 
by  Americans.  If  so,  it  would  be  distinctly  to  the  credit  of  the  company  to  conceil 
the  fact  rather  than  to  parade  it.  This  company  went  to  Briti^  Columbia,  aol  to 
supply  British  Columbia  markets,  but  to  capture  the  Pacific  coast  maikaCs  of  tb« 
Umted  States.  Everything  necessary  could  be  secured  in  the  United  States  ezcepc 
cheap  labor  and  cheap  ships.  This  company  located  in  British  Columbia  somt 
because  there  it  could  employ  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  cheap  foreiga  ships  in  sup- 
plying American  markets.  This  company  has  resorted  to  dumping  in  ofder  to  breik 
the  market;  it  has  offered  to  stay  out  of  the  American  market  ii  the  American  msDu- 
facturer  would  pay  it  an  agreed  tribute;  it  has  published  misleading  and  false  ad%'^' 
rising;  in  fact,  it  has  resorted  to  every  form  of  known  commercial  piracy.  It  hM 
been  twice  fined  for  attempting  to  evade  the  duty  on  lime  shipped  into  this  counti}* 
During  the  war  the  lime  maniwicturerB  of  the  Pacific  coast,  botn  in  British  Column* 
and  tile  United  States,  formed  an  association  for  the  common  good.  This  Bn tub 
Colimibia  company  witlidrew  from  this  association  in  great  indignarion  because  m 
representing  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  I  asked  of  the  Amerit^u 
Congress  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  lime.  This  same  foreign  company  had  the  oa- 
matched  impudence  to  send  a  representative  to  appear  before  the  ways  and  Meaap 
Committee  of  the  American  Con^^reSs,  asking  that  tneir  foreign  interests  be  ptotecud 
Whether  they  will  parallel  this  intolerable  insolence  by  appearing  before  thi«  com- 
mittee  in  aslong  consideration  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  have  left  and  to  which 
thev  pay  no  taxes,  for  thMS  sole  purpose  of  employing  cheap  Chinese  labor  to  compcK* 
with  American  labor,  rsmains  to  be  seen. 

Fuarrr  of  fboduct. 

This  foreign  company  makes  no  pretense  that  its  products  sell  to  the  Americas  cod 
sumer  at  less  than  American  lime.  It  claims  that  it  gets  into  the  Ajnerican  marketo  by 
the  superiority  of  its  products .  It  is  abedutely;  untrue  that  their  product  is  better  thsa 
the  American  product.  This  can  be  stated  without  any  reservation  whatever.  It  a 
demonstrated  by  the  chemical  analyns  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  \>y  the  Affi* 
cultural  College  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  by  eminent  private  chemi^.    Tbv 

1  CanBdian  manufactonr  uses  ChincM  labor  almost  axdosi  vely.    Aincrican  nunufWtaifr  oHi  •■* 
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tsmoany  gets  into  the  American  markets,  not  because  of  the  Buperiority  of  its  product . 
tut  Dy  dumping,  by  misleading  advertising,  and  by  other  methods  of  commercial 
ttracy  already  mentioned. 

SMALL  AHOUNT  IMPORTED. 

It  is  otrenuously  urged  bv  this  foreign  company,  invading  American  markets  with 
vis  cheap  Chinese-prcnucea  products  and  its  sympathizers,  that  the  amount  of  im- 
;>Qftalioa  Is  small.  This  is  true,  but  the  amount  of  injury  is  not  small.  The  effect  ii 
:oncentrated  at  the  b<mier .  Owing  to  the  bulk  of  Km^  compared  with  its  value,  freight 
rates  turnisli  an  absolute  protection  when  it  is  to  be  sent  any  great  distance  by  raif . 
But  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  contact  is  direct  and  deadly  where  they  can  use 
cheap  foreign  ships  to  reach  our  market .  The  amount  imported  is  about  200,000  barrels 
anmudly.  More  than  one-half  of  aJl  the  importations  come  into  the  market  of  the  lime 
producers  of  the  State  of  Washington.    It  means  to  them  destruction. 

Suppose  that  the  amount  imported  on  the  Pacific  coast  does  not  amount  to  morb 
than  100,000  barrels  annually.    This  amount  is  constantly  increasing,  and  whether 
snail  or  hurge,  it  means  just  tliat  much  work  and  that  much  wa^es  taken  from  American 
labor  and  ^ven  to  Chinese  labor  across  the  line  and  working  under  another  flag. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  situation  will  honestly  contend  for  a  moment  that  the  impor- 
tation of  this  foreign  product  in  any  way  benefits  the  American  consumer.    What 
a  howl  would  go  up  if  some  manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  the  law  permitted, 
should  place  (Jmnese  in  his  Victory  and  because  of  this  cheap  labor  begin  to  drive 
out  of  the  market  his  comx)etitors.    Every  publicity  lover  m  Congress  would  be 
exhauBtiiig  has  patriotic  vocabulary  about  it.    But  we  permit  a  company  claiming 
to  be  owned  by  American  capital  to  go  into  British  Columbia  and  do  the  same  thing 
in  a  more  iniquitous  &shion  and  look  upon  it  with  perfect  complacency.    True,  the 
amount  of  importation  is  small.    So  was  Custer's  little  force  small  compared  with  the 
entire  Army,  but  its  extermination  was  the  extreme  calamity  that  could  befall  it. 
The  lime  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  laige,  but  that  does  not  take  from  it 
the  lifht  to  live.    This  industry  is  tmder  the  flag.    If  it  were  large  and  the  same 
conditions  existed  and  Congress  refused  immediate  relief,  the  party  that  did  it  could 
not  survive.    Because  it  is  weak  is  no  fust^cation  for  the  extermination  of  this 
industry  lor  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  corporation  that  employs  cheap  Chinese  labor 
and  that  owes  no  allegiance  or  pbligatipn  to  this  country. 

FINALLY. 

We  do  not  pennit  Chinese  to  come  into  this  country  as  laborers.  This  policy  meets 
the  univerBal  approval  of  the  American  people,  but  if  the  Chinese  laborers  were  to 
come  hete  and  perform  their  w<»4t,  we  would  at  least  sell  them  something  while  they 
▼ere  working;  they  would  at  least  spend  some  of  their  wages  in  this  country.  Why, 
then,  should  we  pennit  the  far  greater  economic  infomy  by  permitting  a  foreign  cor- 
poration just  at  our  border  to  employ  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  send  the  result  of  Uiat 
labor  into  the  American  markets,  taking  tnat  much  work  and  that  much  wages  from 
American  labor? 

I  refer  the  committee  lor  further  discussion  of  this  subject  to  the  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  pending  House  bill,  the  statement  of  the 
^ttle  Chamber  of  Comm^ce,  Schedule  B,  page  312,  and  to  the  exhaustive  and 
convincing  statement  of  John  S.  McMillin,  Schedule  B,  page  412. 


StTPPLEMBNTAL  BrIEF  ON   AMORPHOUS   GRAPHrTE. 

nucB  FOB  ivae  amorphous  oraphitb. 

Colorado,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island :  Product  sold  at  $10.60  per  short  ton  on  an  average. 
(See  pamphtot,  GeoloeiGal  Survey,  dated  Mar.  29,  19210 

Mexico  product  valued  at  $36.03  per  short  ton.  (Freight  alone  from  Mexico  to 
Stginaw,  liich.,  is  $16.70  pet  ton.) 

Choien  (Korea),  valued  at  $36.95  per  short  ton.  (See  pamphlet,  Geological  Survey, 
dated  Mar.  29, 1921.) 
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Stat%8tics  regarding  amorphatu  graphite,  19 13-1920, 


Year. 


Iflia... 

1914 , 

.m5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total. 


Mined  in 

Imported  (high  grade). 

Dcry--- 

Mexico 

by 
United 

1^ 

ntrai 

States 

From 

From 

Total. 

tr 

OrapUta 

Mexico. 

Korea. 

Un'ifi 

1 

!  8u:p 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tf 

4,370 

4,4S5 

4,17a 

8,606 

2X 

3,977 

4,259 

6,827 

10,586 

•«> 

2,062 

1,680 

2,373 

4,053 

«  '^ 

4,»26 

5,331 

5,375 

10,706 

8,238 

7,670 

2,462 

10,032 

k   ■ 

4,356 

5,600 

568 

6,108 

K  -« 

3,896 

5,506 

126 

5,632 

i 

2,764 

3,669 

810 

4,400 

IT* 

34,489 

38,040 

22,211 

20,251  j 

I'. 

American-owned  Mexican  graphite  mined  and  imported  by  the  United 

States  Graphite  Co.  (as  alwve) 34. 4*'' 

Korean  graphite  imported  by  the  United  States  Graphite  Co 4.  *"' 

Total  imports  account  United  States  Graphite  Co.  (8  years) 39.  >*» 

Percentage  of  amorphous  graphite  mined  and  imported  during  8  years  by  the  Unitt- 

States  Graphite  Co.,  65  per  cent. 
The  Umted  States  Graphite  Co.  also  purchased  as  much  of  the  domestic  amorpho  ..• 

as  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  products. 

Average  value  per  ton  domeetxe  amorphoue, 

1918 $10  -fi 

1919 14  I. 

1920 ^ Ifif- 

The  United  States  Graphite  Co.  ( 1)  Uses  amorphous  graphite  exclusively.    ( 2 )  Om: • 
its  mines  in  Mexico.    (3)  Operates  these  Mexican  mines  with  American  mo&f}^ 
(4)  Uses  65  per  cent  of  all  amorphous  graphite  coming  in  United  States.    (5)  Tvr- 
will  not  aid  producers  of  American  amorphous  graphite,  because  it  can  not  be  success 
fully  substituted  for  imported  amorphous  graplute  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  imported  graphite  possesses  peculiar  physical  characteristics  which  render ;: 
superior  for  use  in  certain  of  the  more  important  graphite  products — pencils*  mot .' 
and  generator  brushes,  lubricants,  etc..  etc. 

Now,  while  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  for  a  layman  to  clearly  understand  ju*: 
what  is  meant  by  this  term  ''physical  characteristics,''  their  importance  is  only  t>« 
well  understood  by  persons  experienced  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  graphite 
products  and  particularly  those  who,  having  engaged  in  the  business  over  a  long  penc*: 
of  years,  have  endeavored  to  find  a  source  of  supply  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  help,  however,  to  an  understanding  to  explain  that  for  commercial  purpn*** 
the  purity  of  graphite  is  usually  determined  by  placing  a  given  weight,  genmil; 
one-half  gram,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  placing  same  over  a  flame  and  burning  off  th« 
''carbon  contents."  Then  the  ash  (silica  and  other  substances  which  will  not  bunt 
is  weighed  and  the  remainder  ("  carbon  " )  is  called  graphite.  Thus,  if  say  15  per  <vr.: 
of  the  weight  placed  in  the  crucible  will  not  bum,  then  the  remainder  (85  per  cent  u 
called  ** graphite." 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  make  is  this: 

There  are  a  number  of  forms  of  carbon;  for  example,  coke,  coal,  diamoDda,  aiu 
graphite  are  each  different  forms  of  carbon. 

J9  If,  then,  the  amorphous  graphite  mined  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  instance,  vfa^ 
tested  in  the  above  manner  assays  about  the  same  as  Mexican  graphite,  namely,  *^ 
to  85  per  cent  carbon  contents,  it  might  seem  to  a  layman  to  poness  an  equal  manii* 
fiictunng  ^nUue;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  not  be  successfully  sabstituu-i 
for  Mexican  graphite  in  that  it  does  not  possess  the  necessary  physical  chaiacteristir^ 
That  is  to  say,  while  having  about  the  same  carbon  content  (80  to  85  per  cenr.  tt 
physically  resembles  coal  or  coke  more  than  graphite — ^is  not,  for  example,  sUjip^ . 
and  consequently  little  more  satisfactory  as  a  lubricant  than  coal  would  do.    Neither 
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^oes  it  aCEord  a  bri^t  luster  or  polkh  when  rubbed  on  to  a  surface,  and  for  such  reason 
IB  not  suitable  for  stove  polish  or  powder  glazing.  And  it  is  about  as  suitable  for 
pencil  leads  as  would  be  coke  or  coal. 

The  purpose  at  these  statements  which  we  have  just  lUade  is  to  help  make  dear 
to  this  committee  the  positibn  in  which  a  tariff  on  amorphous  graphite  would  place 
a  long^-established  industry,  and  particularly  one  concern,  the  United  States  Graphite 
Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Submitted  by  United  States  Graphite  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  M.  CHADBOUBHE,  NEW  YORK,  K.  Y. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  for  the 
following:  Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Co.,  New  Blaven,  Conn.; 
Rock  Plaster  Corporation,  New  York  City;  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Newark  Plaster  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Higginson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  New  Red  Beach  Plaster  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Charles  Hart,  trustee  for  Keystone  Plaster  Co.  of  Chester, 
Pa.  Mr.  Neyle  Colquitt,  who  represents  Mr.  Priddy,  an  importer 
of  raw  gypsum  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  allowed  me  his  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Paragraph  205.  What  we  want  is  to  permit 
raw  gypsum  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  We  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  the  levying  of  such  duty  as  the  committee  shall  see  fit  upon  manu- 
factured gypsum.  The  Fordney  bill  places  a  duty  on  raw  gypsum 
of  25  cents  a  ton,  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  now — ^free  ? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  It  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounts 
to  about  15  cents  a  ton,  under  the  Underwood  bill.  Gypsum,  as 
you  may  know^  is  used  in  the  making  of  >|lment,  and  particularly 
used  for  plaster,  gypsum  blocks,  and  as  a  fertilizer.  In  sort,  it  is 
used  for  building  materials  and  for  agriculture. 
Senator  Simmons.  They  use  it  extensively  in  growing  peanuts. 
Mr.  CHAD)iO^RNE.  Precisely,  Senator,  and  it  is  used  extensively 
in  New  England  as  a  fertilizer. 

About  3,000,000  tons,  or  somewhat  over  that,  of  raw  gypsum  are 
used  per  year  in  the  United  States.  About  300,000  tons  are  im- 
portea.  That  imported  raw  gypsum  comes  almost  whoDy  from 
Nova  Scotia,  from  mines  owned  or  controlled  by  American  capital. 

Gypsum  is  an  article  which  is  not  of  very  great  value  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bAk,  and,  accordingly,  it  must  come  from  neai^by  sources. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  gypsum  consumed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
comes  in  the  raw  shape  from  Nova  Scotia  to  these  mills  that  I  have 
described,  and  is  there  made  up  into  the  manufactured  product. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  is  the 
result  of  the  labor  applied  to  it  by  American  workmen  in  American 
mills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  with  respect  to  raw  gypsum  is 
very  much  like  that  with  respect  to  fuel  oil.  As  you  will  recall, 
President  Harding  sent  a  special  message  to  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel  oil  from  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which 
had  to  come  by  sea  from  the  nearest  market,  namely,  Mexico. 

This  question  of  the  duty  on  gypsum  becomes  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  great  States  of  the  riortheast.  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,     You  have  your  problem  here  in 
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Washington  because  of  the  housing  situation.  The  housing  situa- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one,  as  Senator  Calder's  committee  has  reported . 
I  may  say  that  a  much  larger  p3rcentage  of  plaster  goes  into  d^weilin^ 
houses  than  goes  into  the  large  commercial  building. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  this  committee  should  recognize  the  need  of 
keeping  the  cost  of  new  building  construction  down  as  low  as  possible. 

The  other  day  in  the  new  revenue  bill  they  provided  that  loans 
by  building  and  loan  associatiions;  where  the  income  return  was  not 
ov^r  $500 — ^which  would  mean  loans  of  about  $10,000 --should  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  encouraging  new 
building  construction. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  duty  that  I  want  to  call  especial 
attention  to^  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  very  wasteful  duty  to  collect. 
Take  25  cents  a  ton.  That  means  an  inspector  and  a  weigher  must 
go  to  the  mill,  perhaps  from  New  York  to  Newburgh,  wher«3  the 
gypsiun  is  landed  from  barges  or  from  schooners.  They  spend  time 
gomg  there  and  they  spend  time  there  and  they  spend  timr-  coming 
back.  I  doubt  very  much  if  of  the  gross  duty  of  25  cents  collecteu 
the  Treasurv  is  netted  much  more  than  a  very  small  fraction,  or  not 
much  over  half  when  it  comes  into  the  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  this  further  point 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  gave  you  that  information,  Mr.  Chadboume ! 
I  think  that  is  exaggera^d  greatly. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Senator,  that  is  something  that  of  course  is 
very  difficult  to  get  accurate  figures  on,  but  if  you  have  a  barge 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  just  let  it  pass.  The  mvoice  price  is  taken 
on  those  things. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  There  has  to  be  a  good  deal  of  time  spent  in 
weighing  a  cargo  of  gypsum.  It  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the 
place  where  these  men  are  located. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  it  come  in  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Oh,  yes.  This  gvpsum  is  broken  up,  just  as  it 
is  quarried  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  wortn  about  $1.50  a  ton.  It  comes 
down  in  barges  and  schooners. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  matter  that  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  and  that  is  the  added  cost  to  the  importer  by  reason  of 
having  to  weigh  this  very  cheap  material.  His  bargt)  or  bis  schooner 
must  wait  until  they  can  get  an  inspector,  which  may  be  a  day  or  two. 
This  all  comes  out  of  the  fellow  who  wants  to  put  up  athouse.     It  is 

{>ut  on  the  consiuner.  The  schooner  must  lie  there  or  the  barge  must 
ie  there  until  an  inspector  and  a  weighman  can  be  obtained.  This 
consumes  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days.  In  the  meantime, 
he  is  paying  the  wages  of  these  men,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  double- 
extra  handling.  He  has  got  to  put  it  on  the  scales,  weigh  it,  and  take 
it  off  the  scales.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  considerable  extra  charge,  so 
that  you  can  not  tell  how  much  is  added  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  order  to  give  a  comparatively  small  sum  to  the  Government. 

The  opposition  to  this  raw  gypsum  going  upon  the  free  list  come* 
from  but  a  single  producer  in  this  country.  None  of  the  otl^r  pro- 
ducers except  one  object  to  it.  That  one  is  a  gentleman  in  Vimnia. 
in  the  western  part  oi  the  State,  who  produces,  as  near  as  I  can  leaniB 
about  50,000  tons  a  year.  He  comes  here  and  objects  to  this.  His 
company  seems  to  he  prosperous.  The  reports  of  the  department 
show  that  all  of  these  gypsum  companies  are  prosperous.    There  U 
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^oing  to  be  a  ^at  demand  for  building  purposes.  In  order  to 
increase  bis  profits  be  is  willins;  to  penalize  tbe  ^reat  States  of  the 
nortbeast,  tbe  great  industrial  communities  whicb  need  bousing 
badly  and  wbere  it  is  producing  a  great  deal  of  social  unrest  and 
bolsnevism  because  people  are  crowded  into  bouses  wbere  tbere  is  no 
room  for  tbem  and  wbere  we  are  doing  everytbing  we  can  to  increase 
the  housing  accommodations. 

In  short,  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  come  out  of  the  two  classes 
of  tbe  community  who  least  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  it  at  this 
time.  It  will  come  out  of  tbe  farmer  and  it  will  come  out  of  tbe  rent 
payer  and  will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  their  earnings  and  upon  what 
they  must  pay  for  their  living  accommodations  and  for  what  they 
raise. 

In  closing  I  want  to  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe  committee  to  one  thing 
in  the  matter  of  definition.  In  tbe  Payne-Aldricb  biU  and  in  the 
Underwood  bill,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  all  the  previous  tariff 
bills,  the  distinction  that  has  been  drawn  is  that  crude  gypsum  is 
distinguished  from  calcined  gypsum — that  is,  whether  tbe  gypsum 
was  run  through  a  crusher  before  it  was  dumped  into  the  boat  lor  easy 
handling,  or  wnetber  it  was  taken  in  great  blocks.  But  in  some  way, 
I  do  not  know  how,  in  tbe  Fordney  bill  the  distinction  was  drawn 
between  crude  gypsum  and  ground  or  calcined  gypsum. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  the  wording  in  tbe  Payne- Aldrich 
biD. 

Mr.  Chadboubne.  I  stand  corrected.  I  am  informed  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  between  crude  and  calcined 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wording  is  just  exactly  tbe  same  in  tbe  Payne- 
Aldricb  bill  as  it  is  in  this,  and  the  rates  were  30  cents  on  crude,  $1.75 
a  ton  on  ground  or  calcined. 

Mr.  Chadboubne.  I  may  say  that  tbe  rates  have  been  coming  down 
progressively.  In  the  Dingley  bill  they  were  50  cents  a  ton.  It  was 
rec<^nized  tnat  this  great  section  of  the  United  States  must  draw  its 
gypsum  products  from  outside  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  IS  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  cheap  raw  materials  for  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  these  other 
States. 

Let  me  say  that  tbe  amount  involved  so  far  as  revenue  goes  is  incon- 
siderable— I  think,  about  $44,000  was  collected  in  1920.     I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  it  has  added  to  tbe  cost  of  tbe  article  to  tbe 
consumer  because  of  these  incidental  expenses  in  handling,  which  I 
am  inforaied  are  considerable. 
Senator Bmoot.  Is  that  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent? 
Mr.  Chadboubne.  On  a  basis  of  10  per  cent;  yes,  sir.     On  tbe 
basis  of  25  per  cent  it  would  be  seventy  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars. 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Chadboubne.  Our  suggestion  would  be  free  calcined,   and 
11.40  a  ton,  or  any  sum  you  wish  to  put  on  it,  with  reference  to  the 
manufactured  gypstmi. 
Senator  Watson.  Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude  ? 
Mr.  CH.VDBOURNE.  Free. 
Senator  Watson.  And  for  calcined  ? 

Mr.  Chadboubne.  SI. 40  a  ton.  I  would  strike  out  the  word 
''ground,"  becnuf^e  that  does  not  mean  manufactured.  It  costs  a 
few  cents  to  run  this  throusrh  a  rock  crusher. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  has  been  administered  in  that  way  in  the  ptt>i. 
and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all.  Just  as  soon  as  a  rhanjji' 
is  made  somebody  is  going  to  carry  it  on  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Except,  Senator  Smoot,  if  you  will  pardon  ine, 
it  does  add  considerable  to  the  cost  of  handling,  ami  if  it  is  niorf 
economical  to  be  able  to  use  this  in  great  scoops  by  running  it  into 
the  crusher  before  it  is  dumped  into  t^*^  barge  or  the  schooner 

Senator  Watsox.  What  do  you  say  about  the  rest  of  it  -  or  arr 
you  interested  in  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  You  can  make  it  ?2.80  a  ton  if  you  choose. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  interested  in  Portland  cement  ? 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  tunc  is  up. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  I  have  a  bnef  prepared,  and  1  would  like  t<» 
submit  a  short  supplemental  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  have  that  privile^.. 

Mr.  Chadbourne.  Here  is* the  brief  of  Mr.  l^eyle  Colquitt. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  put  that  into  the  record. 
(The  brief  refen-ed  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  as  follow!?:^ 

Mehorandum  as  to  Tabov  on  Raw  or  Gbuds  Qtpsum. 

[On  behalf  of  Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Rock  Plaster  CM'poratiOD,  New  Yort 
City:  J.  B.  King  &  Co..  New  York  City;  Newark  Plaster  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Higginion  ManufacUainc 
Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  New  Red  Beach  Plaster  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Keystone  Plaster  Co.  of  Chester,  Pa . 

U8B8  OF  GTP8I7M, 

Raw  or  crude  gypsum  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  (which  requini 
about  4  per  cent  of  raw  gypsum),  as  a  fertilizer,  and  in  the  various  manuiacttireB  of 
plaster,  consisting  of  wall  plaster,  plaster-of-paris,  plaster-boutl,  fireproof  tiles  for 
partitions,  floors  and  roofs.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  crude  gypsum  is  used  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  amount  of  plaster  used  in  modem  buildmg  is  enormotiB.  ThoB  a 
structure  like  the  new  Cunard  Building  will  consume  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons. 

AMOUNT  AND  80URCB  OV  RAW  OTPSUM  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  normal  annual  consumption  of  raw  gypsum  in  the  United  States  is  betireen 
2,500,000  and  3,000,000  tons.    Of  this  amount  about  10  per  cent  is  imported. 

Eighty  to  85  per  cent  of  the  raw  gypsum  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mined 
west  of  the  Alleghenys  and  does  not  reach  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  any  quantity. 
East  of  the  Alle^enys  in  the  United  States  are  two  sources  of  supply  only— one  in 
western  New  York,  about  50  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  and  two  small  plants  in  western 
Virginia.  The  Virginia  plants  together  produce  between  100,000  and  150,000  toM 
a  year,  and  their  production  is  consumed  locally  and  in  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard 
States. 

The  great  northeastern  industrial  rezion  of  New  England,  New  York^  Pennsvlva&ia, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mar}'lana  are  wholly  dependent  for  their  supply  upon 
western  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia, 

About  two- thirds  of  the  supply  of  raw  gypeam  for  the  northeast  industrial  region 
comes  from  western  New  York  and  about  one- third  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  quarries  in  Nova  Scotia  are  owned  by  American  capital.  The  only  work  done 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  to  mine  the  raw  material  and  to  dump  it  into  the  vessels  whinh 
transport  it.  When  the  raw  material  reaches  this  country  it  is  converted  into  the 
finished  product  in  American  mills.  The  mills  in  the  northeastern  industrial  regkm 
of  the  United  States  are  located  as  follows:  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Connecticut  Adanaat 
Plaster  Co.;  New  York  City,  Rock  Plaster  Corporation,  J.  B.  King  &  Co.;  Newbni]^ 
N.  Y.,  Higginson  Manuhicturing  Co.;  Newark,  N.  J.,  Newark  Plaster  Co. 

THE  HOUSINO  SITUATION. 

Upon  a  conservative  estimate  at  least  75  ]>er  cent  of  the  raw  gypnim  oonsumed  in 
the  United  States  goes  into  building.  The  importance  of  encouraging  the  conitzur- 
tion  of  dwellings  by  reducing  in  every  possible  way  the  cost  of  construction  ii  every- 
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here  recognized.  Congestion  such  as  that  which  now  occurs  in  New  York  City  and 
le  other  centers  of  the  northeastern  industrial  reffion,  where  two  and  three  families 
re  frequ«itly  crowded  into  houses  and  tenements  aesigned  for  one  family,  ha«  already 
reated  serious  social  discontent  and  is  the  most  dangerous  breeder  of  Bolshevism  in 
his  country. 

Fhe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  reco^ized 
lip  importance  of  encouraging  housing  through  reducing  the  duties  on  building 
oaterials.  It  is  understood  that  the  committee  for  this  very  reason  proposes  in  the 
emergency  tariff  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  special  session  of  Congress  to  put  no  duty 
in  un worked  lumber.  The  same  argument  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  duty 
>D  raw  eypsum.  To  this  may  be  added  the  additional  argument  that  while  the 
m  ported  lumber  may  by  its  competition  injure  the  American  lumber  business  to 
Kime  extent,  the  admission  of  imported  raw  gypsum  will,  as  is  later  pointed  out,  have 
Qo  appreciable  effect  upon  the  American  gypsum  industry. 

PBB8BNT  TARIFF  AND  PATNE-ALDRICH  TARIFF  ON  RAW  OTPSUM. 

Tnder  the  tariff  of  1913,  at  present  in  effect  (sec.  74  of  schedule  B),  the  tariff  on 
fTN'psum  ifl  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  the  value  of  the  raw  gypsum  is  about  $1.50  a 
ton,  this  makes  the  duty  about  15  cents  a  ton. 

Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  the  duty  was  a  specific  one  of  30  cents  a  ton .. 

CHEAP  nCPORTBD   RAW  GTPSUM  IS   ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   EXISTENCE  OF  AN  IlffPORTANT* 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  great  bulk  of  raw  gypsum  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  is  manufactured  in  th& 
T^oited  States  into  various  forms  of  plaster.  This  gives  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  American  workmen  who  are  directly  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  cheap 
imported  raw  gypsum.  Nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  plaster  manufactured  from 
the  imported  raw  gypsum  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  American  labor  employed  in 
\merican  factories:  that  is  to  say,  the  plaster  in  its  manufactured  form  has  10  times 
the  value  of  the  raw  gypsum  rock  in  ite  quarried  state.  From  this  it  follows  that  a 
duty  upon  the  imported  raw  gypsum  seriously  interferes  with  an  important  domestic 
indu«^  emplovio^  large  numbers  of  American  workmen.  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  at  this  time  Congress  should  do  anything  which  would  tend  to  increase 
unemployment  in  this  coimtry. 

THE   ATRTODE    OF   AMERICAN    PRODUCERS   TOWARD    PUTTING     RAW   GYPSUM    ON    THE. 

FREE  UST. 

The  American  importers  of  raw  gypsum  from  Nova  Scotia  took  up  last  year  with 
the  American  producers  the  matter  of  placing  raw  gypsum  on  the  free  list.  No  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course  was  raised  by  any  of  the  American  producers  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  company  in  Virginia  with  an  annual  production  of  about  50,000  tons  a  year — 
the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.,  of  North  Holston,  Va.  Consequently  when  the  recent 
hearing  were  had  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  request  of  the  gypsum  manufacturers  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey  that  gypsum  be  put  on  the  free  list,  except  from  the  Southern  Gypsum  Co. 
repreNDted  by  Mr.  West. 

The  reason  why  there  is  no  opposition  from  the  other  producers  of  raw  gypsum  in« 
this  country  is  that  the  demand  for  raw  gypsum  occasioned  by  the  demand  for  build- 
ing matariiulB  will  in  the  next  few  years  absorb  all  of  the  raw  gypsum  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  as  well  as  that  which  can  be  imported.  Accordingly  the 
American  gypeum  producers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.^  have 
taken  a  pa&iotic  stand  in  support  of  the  movement  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building 
ouiterials  by  not  opposing  the  application  of  the  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey  manufacturers  to  have  raw  gypsum  put  on  the  free  list. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  opposition  of  the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  to  the 
putting  of  gypsum  on  the  free  list  arises  from  fear  of  competition  in  me  manufacture 
y  gypsum  ttfed  as  a  fertilizer  and  not  from  the  competition  of  raw  gypsum  to  be  used! 
for  building  purposes  None  of  the  raw  gypsum  imported  from  N  ova  Scotia  which 
10  shipped  to  Norfolk)  Va.,  or  the  southern  ports  is  used  for  building  purposes.  What 
the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  is  really  objecting  to  is  that  the  small  quantity  of  about 


prostrate  economically. 
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NO  OBIECTION  TO  TARIFF  ON  MANUFACTURBD  OTF8U1C. 

We  desire  to  emphaoze  the  pcant  ttiat  all  we  ask  for  are  free  raw  materuJfi;  th^:  i 
free  raw  gypsum.  Manufactured  gypsum  (calcined  plaster,  plasty  of  Paris  r  ebivi 
bear  a  dut^  sufficient  to  protect  the  American  workman,  and  we  advocate  the  m.]\i 
tion  of  duties  sufficiently  heavy  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

TO  SUMMARIZE. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  building  materials,  it  is  essential  to  put  imported  raw  gyprj 
on  the  free  list.  The  producers  of  98  per  cent  of  the  raw  gypsum  mined  in  this  coul" 
are  willing  that  this  be  done,  and  they  have  indicated  their  willingness  by  not  ap;^ 
ing  at  the  hearings  of  the  Waj^s  and  Means  Committee  in  opposition  to  the  Teqri*-i\ 
One  Virginia  company  producing  2  per  cent  of  the  normal  annual  production  of  n] 
gvpsum  in  this  country  appears  and  objects  and  asks  that  the  duty  be  raised  from  *i4 
01 15  cents  a  ton  (10  per  cent  ad  valorem  UBder  the  present  tariff)  beyond  the  dun  i 
30  cents  a  ton  proposed  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  to  50  cents  a  ton  (see  p.  345,  print'  i 
minutes  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Bulletin  No.  4,  of  hearings  Schedule  il 
Since  the  hearings  the  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  is,  we  are  advised,  demanding  that  t:  i 
duty  be  raised  to  $1  a  ton  or  moi'e  than  three  times  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  and  nen  \ 
seven  times  the  present  dut^- 

This  attitude,  we  submit,  is  selfish  in  the  extreme  and  fails  completely  to  take  11*  i 
consideration  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  crying  d^J 
of  the  preat  industrial  communities  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer9: 
for  additional  housing  should  not  be  sacrificed  at  the  behest  alone  of  a  small  southen 
producer  in  Virginia  whose  production  as  compared  with  the  production  of  raw  gy^' 
in  the  United  States  is  infinitesimal,  particularly  when  its  objection  is  wholly  Ia^: 
upon  the  importation  into  Norfolk  each  year  of  10,000  tons  of  raw  gypsum  to  be  use: 
for  fertilizer  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CONNBCTICUT  AdAMANT  PlASTBR  Co. 

Rock  Plaster  Corporation. 
J.  B.  Kino  &  Co. 
Newark  Plaster  Co. 
HiooiNSON  Manufacturing  Co. 
New  York,  April  13, 1921. 

(The  brief  of  the  Charles  W.  Priddy  Co.,  referred  to  and  submitt^ 
by  the  witness,  is  as  follows :) 

Brief  of  Charles  W.  Priddy  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va» 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Southern  Tariff  Association,  purporting  to  represent  some  58  of  th*" 
many  thousands  of  industries  in  the  South,  has  filed  with  your  committee  a  sdiedule 
of  tariff  rates  which  they  desire  on  various  commodities,  including  witMn  which  i^ 
the  request  for  a  tariff  of  $1  per  ton  upon  crude  gypsum,  or  land  plaster.  This  is  vvx^ 
than  six  times  the  present  duty  and  more  than  three  times  the  dutv  under  the  Payne 
Aldrich  tariff  bill. 

We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  Gypsum  Co.,  of  North  Holston,  Va.,  is  the  only  producer  of  crude  gypsm  . 
which  is  a  member  of  this  association. 

And  that  the  said  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  is  the  only  producer  of  crude  gypsum  which 
has  asked  for  any  tariff  at  all  upon  crude  gypsum. 

Further,  that  the  Southern  Gypsum  Oo.  does  not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  crude  gypsum  produced  in  the  United  States. 

And,  further,  that  the  remaining  98  per  cent  of  the  trade  has  made  no  requeet  for 
anv  tariff  whatever  upon  crude  eypsum. 

f^'urther,  that  the  present  tarin  on  gypsiun  amounts  to  about  15  cents  per  ton. 

That  land  plaster,  or  crude  ^[vpsum,  is  used  for  fertilizer  and  for  building  mateiiftl' 

That  any  adv-ance  in  the  tariff  on  pvpsum,  will  cause  a  conseouent  advance  in  t^p 
price  of  crude  gypsum  within  the  United  States  as  a  fertilizer  ana  as  a  building  mater- 
ial, which  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  farmer,  laborer,  and  builder. 

That  crude  gy]>8um  is  uned  in  i  ts  native  state  as  a  fertilizer,  particularly  for  peanut* 
and  frequently  it  is  spread  without  mixing  with  any  other  material. 
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A9  9oine  400  pounds  are  used  to  the  acre,  it  now  costs  the  farmer  about  3  cents  addi- 
ional  as  a  result  of  the  tariff  for  each  acre;  under  the  rate  suggested  by  the  Southern 
iypsum  Co..  it  would  cost  the  farmer  about  20  cents  additional  per  acre. 

-Vs  ahown  by  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  importa- 
don  of  g3rp6um  is  not  more  thaji  10  per  cent  of  the  production  within  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  the  gypsum  is  brought  in  in  its  crude  state  from  Nova  Scotia  by  American 
vessels  and  American  crews. 

We  submit  that  there  are  but  eight  producers  of  crude  gypsum  east  of  the  Allegheny 
^fountains  (85  per  cent  of  the  raw  gypsum  produced  in  tne  United  States  is  mined 
trost  of  the  Alle^enies  and  does  not  reach  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  any  quantity), 
md  that  only  one  of  these  producers  is  asking  for  tariff,  and  we  suggest  that  an  analysis 
r»f  the  letters  thus  received  will  show  that  tney  come  from  one  locality  and  not  from 
the  producers  themBelves. 

We  submit  that  the  request  for  a  tariff  amotmts  in  its  last  analysis  to  a  request 
that  Congress  penalize  the  farmer  and  home  builder  to  the  extent  of  $400,000  per  year 
m  order  to  protect  one  producer  on  the  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  plaster  which  he  sells 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

We  submit  that  the  opposition  of  this  one  company  to  the  putting  of  gypsum  on 
th*»  free  list  arises  from  tear  of  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum  used  as  a 
f'.^rtilizer,  and  not  from  the  competition  of  raw  gypsum,  to  be  used  tor  building  pur- 
posiM.  None  of  the  raw  gypsum  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  which  is  shipped  to 
southern  ports  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

That  this  plaster  rock  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  fertilizing  ingredient  imported 
into  this  country  that  is  subject  to  any  duty. 

The  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  there  were  imported  last  year 
2f*7.407  tons  of  crude  gyxwum,  valued  at  $445,500,  upon  which  an  import  duty  of 
144.550  was  paid. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  agriculture  and  house  building  are  sorely  in  need  of 
encounigement  and  that  any  tax  now  levied  on  land  plaster  means  an  additional 
hurden  to  the  &rmer  and  the  house  builder. 
R«pectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  W.  Priddy  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
By  Chas.  W.  Priddy,  President. 

STATEMEHT  OF  JAMES  L.  FBAZEE,  NEW  TOBE,  N.  T. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  name  is  not  on  the  list,  but  I  understand 
that  you  wish  to  testify  on  mica  because  you  are  compelled  to  leave  ? 

ilr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  necessary  to  take  up  a  little  of 
your  time  on  this  qiiestion,  because  Mr.  McCarthy 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  testified  before  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  No,  sir.  Mr.  McCarthy,  who  presented  the  brief  of 
the  manufacturers — I  am  one  of  the  signers  of  that  brief — had  a 
statement 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  miner. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  I  have  a  plant  in  New  York.  I  have  a  little  mica 
house  in  New  Hampshu-e,  and  one  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  inter- 
ested as  a  miner  as  well  as  a  manufacturer. 

The  question  was  asked  here  yesterday  how  it  happened  that  we 
vere  all  so  unanimous  in  asking  lor  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  Mr. 
MrCarthy  was  going  to  explain  that  unanimity.  There  never  has 
'>een  any  unanimity  among  the  mica  producers  and  manufacturers 
before.  They  have  never  neen  able  to  agree;  but  when  the  House 
passed  the  bill  that  is  now  before  you  it  left  the  manufacturers  and 
the  miners  so  totallv  out  of  any  opportunity  for  protection  whatever 
that  they  thought  tney  had  to  agree  if  they  expected  to  get  anything. 
eoTia— 21— PT  21 i 
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The  mica  industrv  in  this  country  is  only  beginning.     Althoii£ 
is  an  old  industry,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  it  is  only  beginning  t-. 
i  mportant. 

As  the  electrical  industry  grows  the  mica  industry,  or  the  p 
duction  of  mica  in  this  country,  will  continue  to  grow  if  the  m: 
can  produce  his  goods.  For  that  reason  the  miners  and  the  ms 
facturers  had  a  number  of  conferences  in  which  they  discussed  i 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  and  what  it  was  necessary' 
have  in  order  to  foster  the  mining  industry  and  prevent  the  dis^-' 
that  we  could  all  of  us  see  would  come  upon  tne  miners  with  :. 
tariff  as  it  was  proposed.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  they  : 
together. 

The  miners  have  prepared  a  brief,  and  it  is  signed  by  125  act; 
producing  miners. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  agree  to  6  cent^  r-  | 
pound  and  30  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  according  to  whether  i^  ft| 
rough  trimmed,  built-up,  and  manufactured  ?  i 

Mr.  Frazee.  No.     That  brief,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  explained,  v 
prepared  before  consultation  with  the  miners.     In  the  brief  wL 
the  miners  will  file  jou  will  find  this  language,  which  was  prepa: 
bv  Mr.  McCarthy  himself,  or  with  his  approval,  and  it  is  because  •■ 
tfiis  paragraph  m  the  brief  that  I  am  before  you  now,  because  )/' 
McCarthy  could  not  present  it:  I 

We  have  met  in  consultation  all  the  principal  manufacturera  of  mica  in  the  Vnlt- 
States  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  brief  and  have  submitted  to  them  the  f  ollov::- 
paragraph: 

We  are  assured  by  representatives  of  all  the  interests  concerned  that  they  urge  i: 
adoption  of  a  paragraph  similar  in  general  principle  except  for  duties  on  cheftp^' 
grades  of  mica. 

The  miners  contend  at  that  point  that  they  should  have  10  cenv 
per  pound  on  mica  valued  at  up  to  30  cents,  and  in  addition  to  thi' 
a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  cents  and  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir.  The  necessity  for  that  would  be  rerj 
apparent  if  you  had  time  to  go  into  the  conditions  of  the  indusn 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mica  that  is  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, the  difficulty  of  preparation,  and  the  necessity  of  preparin: 
those  cheaper  grades  of  mica  so  as  to  put  them  into  the  marKet  u 
the  right  shape. 

Just  on  that  point,  here  is  a  sample  of  North  Carolina  mica  whicL 
I  trimmed  myself  last  night  [producing  sample].  There  is  No.  -^ 
India  trimmea  [exhibiting  saniple]. 

Senator  Watson.  Mined  in  iNorth  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Mined  in  North  Carolina.  That  is  No.  5  India 
trimmed,  shghtly  spotted.  It  is  worth  about  60  cents  a  pound,  or 
maybe  less,  m  that  shape. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it  is  worth  about  60  cents  a  pound- 
Mr.  Frazee.  Some  thing  like  that;  maybe  a  little  less;  maybe  50  cent?. 

Here  is  a  small  4  that  is  soft  and  perfectly  adapted  to  splittings, 
about  which  we  had  so  much  discussion  vesterday. 

Here  is  a  stained  4  which  is  soft  ana  perfectly  adaptable  for 
insulation  and  heating. 

Here  is  a  clear  slightly  stained  No.  3.  This  is  worth  probably}^ 
or  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  4  clear,  which  is  worth  $2.50. 
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Here  is  a  3  clear  and  slightly  stained,  worth — I  am  giving  the 
rices  of  the  imported  material — S3.25. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  absolutely  clear  Government  standard  No.  2 
rhich  is  wortn  $7. 
Here  is  apiece  of  No.  1  partly  stained  which  is  worth  about  S5. 
All  of  those  came  out  of  the  same  piece  of  mica,  the  same  iden- 
ical  sheet. 

When  jou  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  the  miners  have  to 
ontend  m  the  preparation  of  that  mica  you  can  see  why  it  is  that 
he  miners  in  tnis  coimtry  have  always  had  to  sell  their  mica  in  a 
ough-sheeted  thiunb-trunmed  shape  and  sell  a  sheet  of  nuca  that 
rontained  all  those  different  grades  at  one  fixed  price. 

Senator  Watson.  The  difference  in  price  depends  on  the  stage 
>f  the  manufacture,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  protection  on  the  smaller  grades 
[}t  mica  the  miner  will  then  be  able  to  prepare  his  mica  in  this  way, 
and  the  smaller  grades  which  have  heretofore  not  been  worth  any- 
thing like  what  me  India  corresponding  grades  are,  can  be  put  on 
the  market  by  the  American  mmer  and  the  American  miner  can 
supply  all  we  need. 

Senator  Watson.  The  raw  material  is  just  as 'good  here  as  it  is 
ti.ny where  else,  is  it  ? 

Air.  Fbazee.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of  mica  produced 
in  the  world  than  that  piece  right  here  [indicating].  That  is  a 
clear  No.  2,  fit  for  making  phonograph  diaphra^s. 

There  is  where  the  miners  are  making  a  contention,  and  I  agree  with 
ihem.    I  am  a  phonograph-diaphragm  manufacturer.     They  contend 
that  they  should  have  a  special  duty  on  imported  phonograph  dia- 
phragms, because  phonograph  diapmagms  are  made  from  a  special 
grade  of  mica  which  they  produce,  out  they  can  not  cut  that  out  and 
sell  it  and  get  what  it  is  worth.     They  have-to  sell  it  as  a  lump. 
Senator  Wal.sh.  What  is  that  piece  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 
^Ir.  Frazee.  That  is  a  piece  I  got  those  other  pieces  out  of,  and 
there  is  every  grade  of  mica  [exhibiting]. 
Senator  Walsh.  Gotten  out  of  one  piece  ? 
Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  they  have  to  sell  it  in  a  lump  ? 
^  Mr.  Frazee.  That  is  the  way  tne  manufacturers  and  the  buyers  in 
^orth  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  have  been  buying  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  because  you  do  not  split  it  ?  The  miner  does 
liot  split  it  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  The  miner  does  split  it,  in  a  way,  and  he  trims  it  in  a 
^ay,  just  thumb-trimmed.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  those  smaller 
sizes,  then,  instead  of  having  the  small  sizes  go  in  and  only  sell  his 
mica  on  the  value  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  poorest  that  is  in  it,  all  in 
one  piece,  and  lump  it  that  way,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  prepare 
Ws  mica  just  as  the  Indian  prepares  it,  and  just  as  the  South  American 

ptepares  it,  and  put  it  on  our  market 

Senator  Watson.  The  miner  himself  does  not  prepare  it  up  to  this 
stage  [indicating  ? 
Mr.  Frazee.  He  never  has,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Senator  Watson.  Most  of  that  was  done  by  a  process  of  manu- 
lacturing? 
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Mr.  Frazee.  No,  sir;  that  is  done- 


Senator  Watson.  That  is  done  by  the  miners? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Splitting? 

Ml".  Frazee.  He  simply  splits  it  out,  sheets  it.  Here  findicat::. 
is  the  way  it  comes  from  the  mine.  It  has  been  rougn-truno 
That  is  just  a  trimming  process 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  trimming  process  which  some  ' 
described  as  being  done  properly  only  by  the  Hindus  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  No,   sir;  he   was   speakmg   of   the   manufacture 
splittings. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  comes  from  this  raw  mica,  does  it  not  i 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  good  clear  piece 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  the  manufacturer  do  to  it  if  the  miL- 
does  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  That  is  just  ready  to  begin  work  on* 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  the  manufacturer  do^  l 
further  split  it  at  all  in  what  you  call  mica  splittings  ?  I  thought  y« 
said  the  miner  himself  reduced  it  to  that  stage. 

Mr.  Frazee.  The  miner  himself  should  reduce  it  to  this  stage. 

Senator  Watson.  He  should,  but  does  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Frazee.  In  rare  instances  he  has  done  so;  but  with  the  prote^ 
tion  which  gives  him  a  good  price  for  his  small  material  he  will  •: 
it  in  this  country;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  mica  buyers  in  his  secti'i 
will  do  it  for  him,  because  they  can  handle  it  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  it  has  been  do:: 
in  India  if  you  have  protection  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  time  is  five  minutes  over. 

Mr.  Frazee.  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  more  time  than  I  should. 

You  asked  what  the  preparation  was  or  what  further  preparatkt 
there  was  that  made  this  worth  $7  a  pound.  We  make  aiaphragiB> 
out  of  it.  We  have  to  split  it  within  a  fraction  of  a  thousandth  omj 
inch  in  thickness.  Then  it  has  to  be  drilled  and  turned  and  madt 
into  proper  size  and  shape  for  phonograph  diaphramis. 

TaJke  mica  in  this  shape  [inaicating].  That  is  split  into  films  that 
varv  from  two  to  three  thousandths  of  an  inch.  These  go  ini" 
making  up  condensers.  Instead  of  being  worth  $2.50  a  pound,  when 
I  have  finished  with  this  and  stamped  out  my  condenser  films  from 
it  I  have  only  got  about  one  pound  for  two,  but  I  have  produf^^ 
an  article  out  of  a  $2.50  mica  that  I  sell  for  $9.50.  There  is  where  the 
manufacturing  comes  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  I  am  a  signer  of  the  brief  that  was  filed  yesterday. 
The  miners  are  going  to  present  a  brief. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  their  brief  ready  ? 

Mr.  Frazee.  There  was  some  difficulty  about  printing  it.  I  y^^ 
leave  this  with  the  chairman  until  the  supplemental  briei  is  filed  by 
the  miners. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  hand  it  to  the  reporter  Monday  morning. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  PhilUps  present  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 
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TATSKBHT  OF  MAUBICE  W.  PHILLIPS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
SEPRESENTIVO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CLAT  CO. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  speak  on  white  china  clay  ? 

Mr.  Fhillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I  wrote  to 
senator  Penrose  asking  for  a  hearing  I  was  not  certain  that  Mr. 
Cdgar,  the  president  of  our  association,  could  be  at  this  hearing. 
ie  is  here  and  will  only  take  about  four  or  five  minutes  of  your 
ime.  What  I  would  have  to  say  would  be  exactly  what  he  is  going 
o  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

STATEMEHT    OF    KILTON   A.    EDQAB,    BEPRESEVTING    THE 
AMERICAN  CLAT  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  full  name  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Edgab.  Milton  A.  Edgar;  residence,  Metuchen,  N.  J.     I  rep- 
resent as  president  the  American  Clay  Producers'  Association  with 
mines   in  JJew  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,   North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.     I  also  represent  as  an  individual  outside  of 
my  official  capacity,  Edgar  Brotners'  Co.,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  with 
mines  in  Geor^a  and  New  Jersey,  of  which  I  am  president,  and  the 
Ed^ar  Kaolin  Co.,  of  Edgar,  Fla.,  and  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Senator  Watson.  In  what  are  you  interested  ? 
Mr.  Edgar.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  207,  clay  and  kaolin. 
We  have  prepared  a  brief  which  is  just  what  it  states  on  its  face — 
the  brief  of  the  American  Clay  Producers'  Association,  supplement- 
ing brief  of  the  association  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  again  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  in  our  brief. 

I  would  say  for  the  allied  companies  that  I  represent  as  an  indi- 
vidual to-day  that  we  have  over  a  half  million  dollars  invested  in  the 
business  of  mining  and  refining  and  preparing  these  clavs  suitable 
for  the  use  of  our  manufacturers  in  this  country.  I  woula  also  state 
that  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  50  years,  and  I  think  I  know 
something  of  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  During  the  war  they 
were  very  wonderful  fellows.  They  said  they  would  do  everything 
for  us  when  the  war  was  over  because  we  treated  them  right  while 
the  war  lasted.  The  facts  are  all  set  forth  in  this  brief,  and  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  anv  further.  If  there  are  any 
questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them. 
1  also  have  some  marked  copies  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  special  references  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  want  the  rates  changed  somewhat? 
ilr.  Edqar.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  rates.     What 
we  want  and  why  we  are  askmg  for  it  is  embodied  in  this  brief,  and 
I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  explain  it. 

Senator  Skoot.  Senator  Watson,   do  you   desire   to   ask   some 
questions  ? 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  or  not  until  I  look 
t-his  up.     What  is  the  present  rate  ? 
Mr.  Edgar.  The  present  rate  is  $1.25.    The  rate  in  the  bill  is  $2.50. 
Senator  Watson.  The  rate  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  $2.50? 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Why  do  you  want  that  increased  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Our  brief  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  not  tell  about  it,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  our  presentation  to  the  House  committee  "we  asii 
for  a  $6  tariff  rate  from  the  points  of  production  to  the  points  of  ( 
sumption.    East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  the  rates  run  $9  at 
in  some  cases  a  little  more  and  in  some  a  little  less.    The  Enjl 
freight  rate  to-day  is  $2  a  ton.    It  is  about  10  shillings,  or  $2..v. 
ton.     It  is  almost  a  ballast  rate.     The  contention  is  made  bv  i 
importers  that  our  clay  is  not  adapted  for  high-^ade  book-pa* 
purposes.    Our  reputation  rests  on  Webster's  definition  of  the  ^^ 
^'facf — a  thing  aone.     We  did  it  for  years.     Some  of  the  higt 
grade  book-paper  makers  of  the  country  teU  me  personally  that  t 
get  a  better  result  than  they  do  from  the  English  clay.    We  adnui 
our  brief  that  for  paper-making  purposes  they  prefer  the   EuiT* 
clay,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  that.    We  also  show  in  our  W 
the  rate  of  increase  both  to  the  potters  and  to  the  paper  manuL 
turers  in  their  finished  product  through  the  duty. 

I  would  state  that  our  Florida  clays  are  exclusively  used  for  pott- 
purposes,  and  I  would  refer  you  to  any  potter  in  tliis  country  as 
the  character  of  the  Edgar  clays.    There  is  not  a  man  in  the  coun:* 
that  does  not  know  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  chief  factors  which  enter  ir 
your  request 


Mr,  Edgar.  The  chief  factors  are- 


Senator  Simmons.  Just  let  me  finish  the  question — that  enter  ir. 
your  request,  the  difference  in  water  rates  and  in  rail  rates?    Y--I 
competitor  brings  in  his  product  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Our  competitor  brings  his  product  in  by  water.  ^ , 
are  confronted  by  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  The  fact  is  we  ha' 
three  large  plants  in  Georgia  equipped  to  run  24  hotu^  a  day.  ^'  | 
are  running  to-day  two  plants  at  10  hours  a  day,  three  days  in  V- 
week;  and  unless  we  get  some  chance  of  redress  in  the  near  futun| 
I  will  go  down  there  on  the  1st  of  October  and  be  compelled  to  shii*.| 
up  every  plant  we  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  not  the  phase  of  this  matter  that  I 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  a  phase  of  the  result,  and  that  ought  to  int<»rc 
American  Senators. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  simply  asking  you  a  question  for  inforii 
tion. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  see. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  th 
you  want  this  high  rate  of  protection  because  of  the  great  dineren^ 
in  the  freight  rates  by  rail  in  this  country  and  by  water  from  firt'^ 
Britain. 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  is  largely  that;  but  all  the  reasons  in  detail,  N' 
ator 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  only  going  to  ask  you  questions  about  v. 
freight-rate  business. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  am  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answ-JJ 

Senator  Simmons.  1  recognize  that  you  stated  that  that  was  nr 
the  only  element  that  entered  into  it,  but  that  was  one  of  the  imp^| 
tant  elements — the  difference  in  the  freight  rates  t 
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Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  one  of  the  large  items.     Of  course,  we  empha- 
sized that  because  it  was  a  large  item. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this:  You  are  asking 
this  committee  to  make  a  rate  in  a  permanent  tariff  ? 
Mr.  Edgar.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  hope  very  much  that  we  may  in  the  future 
have  very  much  lower  rates  in  this  country  than  we  have  now.     We 
all  feel  that  the  freight  rates  are  exorbitantly  high.     On  the  other 
hand,  right  now  it  is  recognized  that  the  water  rates,  the  ocean  rates, 
are  very  low,  abnormallvlow. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Not  any  lower  than  they  were  prior  to  the  war. 
Senator  Simmons.  They  are  considered  very  low  for  this  day. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  not  got  back  yet  to  the  prewar  level 
of  prices. 
Air.  Edgar.  Either  in  labor  or  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  it  seems  very  low  for  these  times.     It  is 
hoped,   especially  by  those  who   are  interested  in   the  American 

merchant  marine 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  mean  the  Shipping  Board  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  It  is  noped  that  the  ocean  rate  will  go 
up  and  that  the  rail  rates  will  come  down.  If  we  fix  a  rate  of  duty 
here  based  upon  these  freight  differentials  and  embody  it  in  a  perma- 
nent tariff,  and  these  differentials  are  changed  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  that  rate  would  probably  be  an  unfair  rate,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Edgar.  I  would  reply  to  the  Senator  that  ddring  the  last  30 
years  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  British  goods  were  not  landed 
m  Boston  as  ballast.  I  used  to  be  in  the  fire-brick  and  architectural 
terra-cotta  manufacturing  business.  They  would  land  fire  brick  in 
Boston  without  any  freight  except  the  absolute  cost  of  putting  it  in 
and  taking  it  out.  That  has  always  been  the  case.  There  are  so 
many  more  goods  going  from  this  country  over  there,  as  a  rule,  than 
there  are  coining  from  there  here  that  they  are  always  glad  to  get,  at 
least  80  far  as  my  experience  goes — ana  I  have  been  at  it  for  50 
years— to  get  anything  they  can  as  return  freight.  They  will  take 
It  at  any  price  for  the  sake  of  dumping  it  on  our  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  now  that 
this  product  is  brought  in  from  England  as  ballast  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Edgar.  We  call  it  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  does  not  interest  us  so  much  to  know  what 
has  been  done  in  the  far  distant  past  as  what  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to 
draw  their  own  inferences  as  to  whether  10  shillings  a  ton  is  a  cheap 
rate.  At  one  time  in  my  life  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  collector  of 
customs,  and  I  had  considerable  experience.  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  employees  that  our  late  President,  Grover  Cleveland,  removed 
hecause  of  offensive  partisanship.  But  that  did  not  hinder  me  from 
watching  the  particular  features  that  apply  to  those  things.  The  fact 
th  '«%  freight  rate  now  from  our  mines  to  points  of  consumption  is 
'^         '9  and  that  the  English  freight  rate  is  10  shillings  seems  to  me 

Simmons.  What  was  your  freight  rate  before  the  war? 
vr.  I  have  no  data  before  me,  but  you  can  get  that.     I 
411  have  lots  of  figures  as  to  that. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  verv   niuc* 
have  it.     As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  would  Hke  to  know  w 
your  freight  rate  was  before  the  war.     If  we  arc  going  to  fix:  this  «/' 
upon  the  basis  of  protecting  you  against  the  difiFerence  in  the  fre'^' 
rates  on  your  product  and  those  of  your  competitor  I  would   lik' 
know  what  the  freight  rate  was  in  normal  times  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  will  find  in  the  importers^  statement  in  the  rcp«. 
of  the  House  hearings  that  it  was  stated  that  English  clay  sold  for  -? 
and  ours  sold  for  $9  or  $10.     They  neglected  to  state  that  our  * 
or  $10  rate  was  the  rate  f .  o.  b.  and  theirs  was  the  rate  delivered  at  t  • 
port  of  entry.     While  their  statement  was  correct,  it  was  mislead':'. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  dora«- 
tic  freight  rate  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  books  ought  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Edgar.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  i: 
committee  that  information.     I  would  state  for  the  information  • 
the  committee  that  with  reference  to  that  particular  class  of  go(« 
that  I  am  especially  interested  in  a  protective  tariff  on,  namely,  oh. 
for  paper  purposes,  I  was  not  engaged  in  producing  that  particuL' 
grade  of  clay  until  1909.     Consequently,  1  only  had  a  few  yea^ 
experience  in  that  line  of  business  prior  to  the  war.     I  have  been  en- 
gaged  in  pottery  clays  for  35  or  40  years.     However,  I  will  say  to  th 
Senator  tnat  I  will  go  to  some  people  that  I  think  are  able  to  furni- 
me  with  that  information,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  write  to  ti- 
committee  and  send  any  information  that  I  can  obtain. 

Senator  Simmons.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  as  follows: 

Brief  op  the  American  Clay  Producers'  Association  Supplementing  BRiEt  <» 
THE  Association  Filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee  of  the  Hou.^f. 

To  give  a  brief  idea  of  the  situation  affecting  the  American  china-clay  or  kaolu. 
miner,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  about  250.000  tons  of  2,000  pounds  of  domestic  <  Uj 
is  consumed  annually  in  normal  times,  acainst  ^00,000  tons  of  English  clay.  Of  th- 
250,000  tons  of  domestic  clay  consumea,  about  180,000  tons  are  produced  in  th» 
South,  the  remaining  50,000  tons  in  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  clay-producing  Statr 
in  the  South  are  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

The  market  for  this  china  clay  or  kaolin  lies  almost  entirelv  in  the  North  and  W«*** 
The  paper  mills  take  about  two-thirds  of  it.  The  remainder  goes  to  potteries  and 
small  users,  such  as  paint,  etc. 

The  problem  confronting  the  American  clay  producer,  therefore,  is  transportatioD. 
the  long  intervening  distance  between  the  mines  and  the  consumer,  particularly  our 
chief  customer,  the  paper  mills,  who  locate  themselves  as  near  as  possible  to  th*' 
spruce  forests  of  the  mr  North. 

why  domestic  clay  miners  must  be  protected. 

Since  1914  the  railroad  rates  on  domestic  clay  have  increased  25  per  cent  while  tb« 
railroads  were  under  Government  supervision  and  33J  per  cent  more  since  Aujni<f 
1920.    Our  cost  of  production,  such  as  coal,  labor,  etc.,  has  increased  accordin^l} 

The  total  freight  increase  has  been  58 J  per  cent.  Some  of  our  beet  former  cuBtoin(i« 
would  have  to  pay  a  freight  in  excess  of  $9  a  ton  to-day.  Needless  to  say,  they  ar*' 
not  doing  it.  Why?  Because  the  ocean  freight  on  En^^lish  clay,  always  a  baliiL<t 
rate,  is  now  lower  than  it  was  in  1912.  It  is  now  10  shillings  per  long  ton  of  2.24(> 
pounds,  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  August  18,  1921,  amounts  to  $1.82  per  looi! 
ton.  In  1912  the  ocean  rate  from  England  on  clay  was  8  to  9  shillings  ($2  to  $2.2.') 
per  long  ton.    To-day  it  is  $1.82  per  long  ton. 
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The  Knelish  mining  casts  have  probably  advanced  in  a  saimilar  ratio  to  our  own, 
1  'U^h  they  always  have  been  lower. 

I  hit  witK  this  tremendous  advance  in  domestic  freight  rates  on  clay  and  the  ocean 
'*n*^Ut  rates  below  prewar  basis,  the  American  clay  miner  is  facing  utter  and  absolute 
11 !  n .  Six  ty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  clay  business  normally  lies  in  the  North  Atlantic 
t;it*^.  not  far  from  the  coast.  We  can  not  pay  a  $6.18  freight  per  ton  to  Maryland, 
,  *)  froi^t-ton  to  New  England,  or  an  $11  freight  rate  to  northern  New  York,  while 
LTij^li^h  clay  comes  to  our  ports  for  $1.82  per  long  ton,  or  $1.62  a  short  ton,  the  way 
•ur  freight  is  figured  and  our  clay  sold. 

On  top  of  all  this,  our  English  friends  sell  America  $1  worth  of  caly  for  75  cents. 
Vou  mi^ht  call  it  25  per  cent  off  for  cash.  Their  exchange  is  25  per  cent  lower  than 
lornial.     COn  August  18,  1921,  it  was  $3.64i).     Their  clay  is* all  sold  f.  o.  b.  England. 

*ientlemen,  in  petitioning  the. House  of  Representatives  for  a  $6  tariff,  an  advance 
if  54.75  over  the  present  tariff,  we  asked  only  for  an  even  break  on  transportation 
an<i  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  25  per  cent  difference  in  exchange,  but  asked 
\t  uii  account  of  our  58^  per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates.  Since  then  ocean  freight 
(>D  En^i^iah  clay  has  dechned  50  per  cent,  so  our  case  is  worse  than  it  was  last  April 
by  far. 

Wo  are  told  our  freight  %Vill  be  reduced,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  it  to  go  back 
T  •  pn^war  basis  when  the  railroads  are  broke  and  their  employees  have  had  numerous 
nii>4es  in  wages,  and  wages  can  be  reduced  but  little  and  allow  the  man  to  live. 

An  average  per  ton  reduction  of  $1  to  $1.50  on  clay  freight  is  more  than  we  can 
t'Xpect,  but  we  will  accept  the  promise  in  good  faith  and  ask  you  for  a  tariff  of  $5 
p^^>r  ton  if  possible;  $4.50  is  the  least  we  could  get  along  on,  even  if  transportation 
!-»  r.vlu<'ed.  We  would  take  this  tariff  with  the  firm  belief  that  our  Congress  will 
sii  >rtly  pass  some  legislation  to  equalize  the  rate  of  exchange  between  our  country 
aD<l  ffireign  nations.  The  ji^eat  Quantities  of  foreign  goods  coming  in  now  at  prices 
•V>  pM^r  cent  below  our  cost  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing  on  one  of  Uie  most  disastrous 
pani^v  we  have  ever  known.  We  have  an  economic  situation  never  before  known 
in  the  hist  ry  of  the  world. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  stated  the  situation  exactly  as  it  exi^^ts.  The  English  representatives  will 
tell  you  the  paper  ndlls  and  potteries  have  to  have  English  clay.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  produce  a  coating  clay  for  surfacing  paper  equal  to  the  English.  We  can  not 
afford  to  bleach  our  clays.  We  have  to  ship  them  with  as  little  preparation  as  pos- 
^'ible  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  price  and  as  filler  clays  for  paper  they  do  meet 
competition.  Almost  as  much  American  clay  is  in  use  in  the  potteries  as  English. 
Our  250,000  tons  production  of  china  clay  speaks  for  itself. 

They  will  also  tell  you  we  are  limiting  our  fight  to  the  section  east  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Buffalo.  We  are,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  fighting  for  60  per  cent  of  our  normal 
ba<dneBB  which  has  been  taken  from  us.  We  can  compete  in  the  Middle  West;  yes, 
^ut  513  paper  mills  out  of  a  total  of  818  in  the  United  States  lie  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  including  the  largest  users  of  clay.  Many  paper  mills,  of  course,  use  little  or 
no  clay,  but  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  correct  in  the  totals  just  mentioned. 

They  have  presented  as  evidence  a  few  letters  from  the  comparatively  few  mills 
that  use  only  English  clay  or  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  it.  But  they  are  very  few, 
^hen  compared  with  the  many  mills  using  all  domestic  clay  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

We  respectfully  submit,  the  paper  mills  and  potteries  are  asking  for  protection  for 
thenwelves,  but  a  few  of  them  would  rather  see  60  per  cent  of  our  clay  companies 
ruined  thiui  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their  clay.  (Sixty  per  cent  of  our  normal 
bu<iine^  is  gone  even  if  times  were  normal.  We  are  not  considering  the  present 
^ieprosedon,  but  a  permanent  tariff  bill.) 

Please  refer  to  pages  514  to  518  of  the  hearings  on  general  tariff  re\'i8ion  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Psat  I,  Schedule  B.  It  gives  a  full  statement  of  con 
fiitiona  in  April.  This  supplement  tells  you  how  much  worse  conditions  are  now 
than  then.  But  chiefly  let  us  point  out  that  the  tariff  of  $4 .  50  or  $5  asked  for  will  mean 
ui  added  cost  to  liie  potter  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  paper  the  added  cost  will  be 
meajiured  in  hundred  thousandths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  (See  p.  516,  par.  8  of  schedule 
mentioned  above.) 

If  yoQ  allow  us  to  be  driven  out  of  business  (one  of  our  best  mines  failed  a  short 
time  ago-  othen  are  near  it),  don't  you  suppose  the  English,  freed  of  competition, 
would  raise  prices?    Their  past  performances  would  certainly  indicate  it. 

We  might  even  mention  that  tney  are  filling  many  mills  in  this  country  with  clay, 

^  be  paid  for  when  used,  and  with  it  a  ^arantee  against  advance  or  decline  in  price. 

^Qtlemen,  we  have  fought  the  organized  competition  you  see  here  to-day  until  we 

i^ve  almost,  not  quite,  divided  wi&  them  the  clay  tonnage  of  this  countrv,  where 

wey  once  had  it  all.    The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  spelled  ruin  for  us  when  they 
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allowed  us  only  12.50  per  ton  duty  with  which  to  combat  foreign  clay  at  prewar " 
with  our  costs  in  transportation  alone  advanced  58}  per  cent. 

Our  future  rests  in  your  hands.    We  have  asked  as  little  as  poseil  le,  too  h" 
some,  perhaps.    But  every  American  clay  producer  stands  ready  to  swear  xi . 
above  statements  of  fact  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  American  Clat  Producers    Associate  n 
By  M.  A.  Edgar,  President, 
M.  W.  Phh^lips, 

President  Philadelphia  Clay  Co.f  Acting  Serr^  • 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  A,  If OBTHEN,  OF  HOPEIirSVILLE.  I 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  kindly  state  for  the  record  your  ai 
and  address  and  whom  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  A.  A.  Northern,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Northen,  I  notice  on  the  program  that 
E.  Menzie,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  also  representing  the  Pott ; 
union.     Do  both  of  you  aesire  to  speak  upon  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Menzie.  I  suppose  he  re: 
sents  an  entirely  different  product.  I  represent  the  producer 
fluorspar  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 

Senator  Smoot.  Proceed,  then. 

'  Mr.  Northen.  Fluorspar  is  a  mineral   used  in  the  manufacTiii 
of  open-hearth  steel,  largely  as  a  flux. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  We  have  a  brief,  which  we  will  file  with  the  sec- 
tary, but  there  are  just  a  few  points  with  reference  to  the  geucr. 
situation  that  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for,  Mr.  Northen  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  We  are  asking  for  a  tariff  of  $10  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  $1 .50  and  unJ' 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  $3,  and  now  you  want  $10? 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  interested  in  fluorspar  alone? 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  understand  the  conditio: 
that  surroimd  om*  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  condition 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  war. 

H^  Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  product  thatl' 
consiuned  is  produced  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  The  consumption  of  fluorspar  has  been  greaiij 
increased  in  the  last  few  years,  largely  since  the  war  began. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  consiuned  in  America  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  America  is  the  largest  producer  of  fluorspar  in  tht 
world. 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  to  save  time.  Senator 
Smoot  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  he  has  them,  he  can  state  them. 

Mr.  Northen.  The  domestic  production  in  1914  was  95,000  tonv 
It  was  greatly  increased  during  the  war.     In  1918  it  was  263,000  ton^ 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  consumption  in  1914? 

Mr.  Northen.  That  simply  shows  the  sales  of  domestic  spar  ic 
1914. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  imported  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  tons  wtro 
imported  in  1914.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  exported,  Mr 
Northen  ? 
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Mr.  NoRTHEN.  Just  a  very  small  amount;  in  fact,  a  very  incon- 
siderable amount. 

Senator  Watson.  The  imports  in  1910  were  92,000  short  tons;  in 
1914  10,000  and  in  1918  12,000. 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  You  can  understand  that  shipping  conditions  and 
the  general  war  situation  would  cut  down  the  imports  during  the 
years  in  which  the  war  was  in  progress. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  imports  last  year  ? 
Mr.  NoBTHEN.  Last  year  the  imports  were  approximately  24,000 
tons. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  production  last  year? 
Mr.  Northen.  I  have  not  the  proauction  figures  for  1920. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  almost  a  basic  necessity;  to  know  from 
these  witnesses  the  production  and  consumption. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  nearest  year  to  1920  for  which  you 
have  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  We  have  the  figures  for  1919.  In  1919  it  was 
138,290  tons. 
Senator  McLean.  Have  vou  stated  that  correctly  ? 
Mr.  Northen.  That  is  the  way  I  have  it  here  for  the  production 
in  1919.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  production 
of  domestic  spar,  but  there  are  no  considerable  amounts  carried  bv 
the  mines,  and  the  finished  product  as  it  is  milled,  you  understand, 
is  represented  here  by  sales. 

Senator  Watson.  The  1917  production,  according  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  was  218,000  tons.     That  is  the  latest  information. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  we  imported  12,000  tons. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  imports  for  1918? 
Mr.  Northen.  In  1918  the  imports  were  12,572  tons.     Fluorspar 
is  an  absolutely  essential  element  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth 
steel,  and  during  the  war,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  open-hearth 
steel  was  in  greater  demand  and  was,  in  fact,  specified  almost  alto- 
gether on  Government  contracts,  the  great  majority  of  the  furnaces 
were  converted,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the  Bessemer  type  to  the 
open-hearth  type.     That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  fluorspar. 

Originally  in  the  Kentucky  field  the  deposits  were  surface  deposits 
requiring  no  mining  machinery  and  no  refining  machinery;  and  it 
was  a  ver^  cheap  process;  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  getting  out 
this  material  from  the  pockets  on  the  surface  and  running  it  through 
the  ordinary  log  washer. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  does  it  come  from,  and  why  do  you  have 
to  have  such  a  great  increase  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Northen.  It  comes  largely  from  the  lead  dimips  in  Endand, 
and  the  process  is  simply  that  of  picking  it  from  those  dumps.  There 
is  no  mining  cost;  there  is  no  water  hazard;  there  is  no  mining  ma- 
chinery to  take  care  of;  and  there  is  no  development  work  to  take 
care  of. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  fluorspar  found  independently  of  lead? 

Mr.  Northen.  It  is  to  some  extent,  but  usually  it  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  lead;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  of  our  deposits  we  have  a 
preponderance  of  lead,  while  in  others  there  is  only  a  small  percentage 

oi  lead. 
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Senator  Watson.  Where  is  it  found  mostly  in  the  United  Stai*-*' 

Mr.  NoRTHBN.  The  largest  fields  are  the  Illinois  and  Kentui*kx 
fields.  They  represent,  approximately,  80  per  cent  of  the  domi^tjr 
production.  In  those  fields,  as  I  stated  previously,  in  years  past  / 
was  not  a  mining  proposition;  it  was  simply  a  matter  oi  getting  tLi> 
material  out  of  tne  surface  pockets  and  running  it  through  the  i>nlh 
nary  log  washer.     That  was  the  only  preparation  needed. 

During  the  war  these  deposits  were  depleted  because  of  the  (&<''. 
that  the  Government  recognized  a  serious  situation  with  reference  i* 
fluorspar,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  the  producers  it 
those  fields  undertook  to  increase  to  the  limit  the  production  «••' 
fluorspar.  The  result  is  now  that  these  surface  deposits  are  exhaust^: 
It  is  a  deep  mining  proposition,  involving  extensive  work  in  the  wn} 
of  development,  sinKing  shafts  and  driving  levels;  and  the  hasardim* 
nature  in  the  fluorspar  deposits  makes  it  expensive  from  the  stand- 
point of  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  extent  of  our  deposits  in  thi- 
country  ?  How  long  will  they  last  if  you  produce  to  tne  full  limit  nf 
your  consumptive  capacity  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  So  far  as  the  deposit  of  fluorspar — that  is,  developed 
from  a  mining  standpoint,  blocked  out,  you  nu^ht  say — ^is  concerned 
there  is  no  considerable  tonnage  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact 
that  this  material  occurs  in  lenticular  form  as  a  deposit  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  block  out.  You  will  understand  that  these  pockets  an* 
in  this  shape  [indicating],  and  the  fluorspar  occurs  in  faulted  vein^. 
where  the  displacement  is  sometimes  200  feet. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  said  you  found  it  in  two  States  and  in 
only  two  States  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  the  majority  of  the  production 
came  from  Kentucky  and  Illinois.     It  is  found  in  other  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  spoke  of  one  mine  that  was  exhausted 
during  the  war.  I  wondered  whether  we  had  an  unlimited  supply  of 
this  material  here  in  this  country  such  as  would  supply  the  domestic- 
demand  in  the  future. 

Mr.  NoRTHRN.  That  can  only  be  determined,  Senator,  by  an  elal>- 
orate  process  of  development  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  we  had  a  bureau  that  was  making 
estimates  on  such  things. 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  I  was  about  to  explain  just  a  minute  ago  that  you 
can  not  determine  as  to  a  fluorspar  deposit  by  the  ordinarv  methods 
of  chum  or  diamond  drilling.  You  have  to  go  at  it  witn  the  idea 
of  doing  your  development  work  in  order  to  determine  what  you 
have  to  do.  For  instance,  when  you  have  these  deposits  in  linticular 
form  you  will  find  them  pinching  out  either  perpendiculariv  or 
horizontallv.  You  may  sink  your  shaft  and  in  ariving  in  the  fault 
you  may  drive  into  a  considerable  pocket  of  fluorspar;  but  driving 
along  in  that  fault  possibly  it  will  pinch  out  and  then  you  may  drire 
for  any  distance.     We  have  driven  levels  as  much  as  200  feet. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  you  have  answered  my  question  as  defi- 
nitely as  you  can. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  it  sell  for  per  ton  i 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  The  price  during  the  war  was  from  $25  to  $45  per 
ton. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  does  it  sell  for  now  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHEN.  The  price  is  $20  per  ton  on  the  domestic  product 

lOW. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  want  a  tax  of  $10  on  that? 
Mr.  NoRTHEN.  And  the  price  on  the  imported  material  is,  approxi- 
nately,  $10  a  ton. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  it  in  the  manufac- 
ure  of  open-hearth  steel  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
>pen-hearth  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  price  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  The  price  before  the  war  was  from  $6  to  $7  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  it  is  $20  a  ton  now? 

Mr.  Northen.  Yes,  sir.     It  has  been  as  high  as  $45  per  ton. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  it  is  the  only  substance  that  can  be 
used  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  In  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel  there  is 
no  known  substitute. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  the  consumption  of  it  incre/ise  or  remain 
about  steady  ? 

Mr.  Northen.  Of  course  that  would  depend  upon  the  volume  of 
the  steel  business,  but  that  would  be  affected  bv  the  fact  that  the 
lai^e  majority  of  the  furnaces  have  been  convertea  from  the  Bessemer 
type  to  the  open-hearth  type. 

I  wish  to  file  with  this  brief  that  I  present  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  by  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell, 
president  of  the  Rosiclare  Lead  &  Fluorspar  Mines,  of  Rosiclare,  111. 

I  understand  that  my  time  is  up.  Ii  there  are  any  questions  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  CSaAiRMAN.  We  will  give  very  careful  consideration  to  your 
statement. 

(The  brief  and  letter  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Northen  are 
as  follows :) 

FLUOBSPAR   (par.  207). 

Washington,  D.  C,  Atigtist  20 y  1921. 

Hon.  Boise  Penrose,  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

(textlemen:  Fluorspar  is  a  fluxing  material  used  in  the  manufactiire  of  open- 
bwth  Bteel.  It  is  an  absolutely  essential  element,  nothing  having  been  found  that 
]«ill  take  its  place.  As  a  result  of  its  use  the  metal  is  made  to  flow  more  freely,  throw- 
ing off  the  impurities  in  the  iron  and  reducing  the  silica  and  sulphur  content. 

The  use  of  fluorspar  has  been  greatly  increased  as  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  a 
larpp  majority  of  Bessemer  type  lumaces  to  the  open-hearth  type.  The  open-hearth 
^ype  prior  to  the  war  represented  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  furnace  capacity,  while 
^ince  the  war  the  open-hearth  type  furnaces  represent  over  80  per  cent  of  tne  total 
furnace  capacity. 

Ap  a  result  of  the  use  of  fluorspar  greater  furnace  capacity  is  secured,  a  cheaper 
niPtal  charge  is  made  possible,  and  a  superior  quality  of  steel  is  obtained. 
,  Fluorspar  is  also  used  as  a  flux  in  iron  blast  furnaces,  iron  foundries,  and  gold, 
alvor,  copper,  and  lead  smelters;  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  enameled  and  sani- 
!ar\'  ware,  and  of  hydrofluoric  acid;  in  the  electrolytic  renning  of  antimony  and  lead; 
Jn  the  production  of  aluminum;  as  a  bond  for  constituents  of  emery  wheels;  for  carbon 
elpctrodea;  in  the  extraction  of  potash  from  feldspar;  and  in  the  recovery  of  potash  in 
the  manu&cture  of  Portland  cement. 

Plnorspar  deposits  are  of  an  uncertain  nature,  heiwg  what  is  known  as  lenticular 
itt  form;  thus  making  it  impossible  to  determine  by  uie  ordinary  methods,  such  as 
'hum  and  diamond  drilling,  just  what  is  the  extent  of  any  particular  deposit.     It  is 
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only  by  an  elaborate  and  coetly  system  of  shaft  sinking  and  level  driving  that  a  defiBfle< 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  deposit  may  be  determined.  In^contrast  with  coal,  vish 
its  relatively  horizontal  veins;  or  limestone,  with  its  massive  strata,  with  their  <timp> 
quent  cheap  mining,  fluorspar  is  generally  found  in  perpendicular  faulted  fisuim 
The  varying  width  of  the  ^'eins  and  the  continuing  increase  in  depth  erf  wurkinff 
heavily  increase  the  cost.  The  deposit  may  change  in  a  short  distance  from  a  widt^ 
of  25  feet  to  a  complete  pinch,  and  pinches  may  continue  for  hundreds  of  feet,  requir- 
ing much  expensive  dead  work. 

During  the  early  development  of  the  fluorspar  mining  industry  a  great  majoriri 
of  operations  were  suHace  operations,  the  fluorspar  being  removed  horn  lenm  rr 
pockets  outcropping  on  the  surface,  and  the  only  process  of  refinement  warn  that  •« 
passing  the  crude  ore  through  a  lo^  washer.  At  one  time  in  the  Kentucky  field  th«^ 
were  many  of  these  surface  deposits  which  could  be  mined  at  a  very  low  cost. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  minm^  of  fluorspar  was  greatly  stimulated  b)r  prices  of  fnic. 
125  to  $45  per  ton.,  f.  o.  b.  shippmg  point.  The  net  result  of  this  period  of  actiMt} 
has  been  the  elimination  by  exhaustion  of  all  shallow  deposits  of  fluorspar,  the  depW 
tion  of  the  developed  portions  of  the  dependable  mines  and  the  demonstration  of  thr 
fact  that  future  production  in  Kentucky  will  depend  upon  extensive  exploration  u,'i 
development  and  mining  at  greater  depths,  which  necessitate  higher  class  labor  ui'i 
great  expenditures  for  power  plants,  concentrating  mills  and  deep-mining  equipmecit 

The  uses  of  fluorn)ar  are  such  that  any  import  duty  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  vii: 
have  no  adverse  etfect  upon  any  of  the  industries  using  this  product.    For  exampl*- 
only  5  to  10  pounds  of  fluorspar  are  used  to  a  ton  of  finished  steel. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  not  increased  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  for  the  pres^si 
fluorspar  producers  of  this  country  to  continue  their  operations,  the  supply  will  net^rt- 
sarily  come  from  abroad,  and  when  the  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States  v* 
shut  down  the  foreign  exporters  will  get  a  higher  price  from  the  steel  and  other  manu- 
facturers than  is  now  being  charged  them  for  the  domestic  product. 

A  sufficient  tariff  at  this  time  means  the  continuation  of  this  industry;  a  tariff  th*: 
does  not  protect  means  utter  demoralization. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  steel  industry  and  other  users  of  this  country  are  intefesti*>J 
in  securing  a  definite  supply  of  this  essential  material.  Iheee  industries  are  jeopir- 
dized  as  well  as  the  fluorspar  industry. 

The  national  security  requires  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  fluorspar.  Tbr 
lessons  learned  during  the  recent  war  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten.  1  he  United  Statef 
will  never  again  be  satisfied  to  rely  upon  any  foreign  counUy  for  a  supply  of  an  eoseD* 
tial  raw  material.  After  this  country  entered  the  late  war  early  in  1917  a  survey  w 
made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  must  rely  on  foreign  soum^ 
for  war  essentials,  and  attention  was  quickly  directed  to  fluorspar.  1  he  matter  wu 
taken  up  by  the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  strong  presraie  ^^ 
brought  upon  the  domestic  producers  to  increase  production  in  an  effort  to  meet  tbr 
countnr's  needs.  By  placing  in  operation  practically  every  known  deposit  in  tb** 
United  States  the  producers  during  1917  and  1918  were  just  able  to  meet  the  d*- 
mands  of  the  steel  companies.  1  his  was  done  in  many  cases  at  the  expense  of  future 
production.  Fluorspar  was  finally  included  in  the  so-called  administration  minertl^ 
bills  passed  by  .Congress  October  5,  1918,  the  title  to  which  provided  as  followa. 

''lo  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  pa- 
duction,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  those  ores,  metaif 
and  minerals  which  have  formerly  been  largely  imported  or  of  which  there  is  or  m*} 
be  an  inadequate  supply. " 

That  the  committee  may  have  before  them  some  comparative  figures  of  the  cost  «i 
production,  we  herewith  submit  the  following: 

The  cost  of  production,  at  the  mines,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  during  the  year  192^ 
was  $20.25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  selling  price  at  the  mines  in  Canada,  not  the  cost,  35  miles  beyond  the  bound«r> 
of  the  United  States,  as  furnished  by  the  United  Staffs  Government  reports,  for  tbf 
period  January-June,  inclusive,  1921,  was  $9.80  per  long  ton,  or  $8.75  |>er  short  u« 

In  England  the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  during  the  same  period  avejigrd 
approximately  $2.80  per  ton.  United  States  currency. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  amount  of  tariff  allowed  by  the  Ways  and  Mraw 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  namely,  $5  per  ton  for  the  fiist  year  asii 
$4  thereafter,  will  in  no  sense  afford  such  protection  as  will  enable  this  uiaust7\  tr 
continue  in  successful  operation. 

At  the  time  the  oricinal  petition  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  imported  fluorspar  was  being  delivered  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  ap- 
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roximately  $16  per  ton,  and  at  that  time  it  seemed  that  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  woxild 
Ave  afforded  reasonable  protection. 

The  radical  decline  in  the  price  on  the  impjorted  material  as  shown  in  the  figures 
xen  here  is  ample  warrant  for  the  filing  of  this  petition  for  an  increased  tariff  wiiich 
ill  siifficienUy  protect  the  industry  and  enable  it  to  go  forward  and  produce. 
This  tariff  should  not  be  less  than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  the 
[>ar  at  the  mines  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  the  spar  landed  from  foreign  countries 
ritbout  duty  paid,  which  cost,  as  evidenced  by  the  data  secured  from  the  United 
•tatee  Grovemment  records,  is  approximately  $10.50  per  ton  during  the  first  six  months 
(  1921. 

The  cost  of  this  foreign  spar,  $10.50,  includes  cost  of  production,  transportation, 
ind  profit  to  the  forei^  producer,  as  compared  with  the  average  cost  of  $20.25  in  this 
■ountry.  without  pront  to  the  producer. 

Based  on  the  data  which  we  have  set  forth,  it  is  perfectly  obvioiis  that  the  least 
possible  tariff  that  will  be  adequate  to  protect  this  industry  is  $10  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

To  summarize: 

1 .  Fluorspar  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel .  There 
19  no  known  substitute,  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufactiu*e  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass. 

2.  The  average  amount  of  fluorspar  consimied  in  the  steel  industry  is  less  than 
10  pounds  per  ton  of  finished  steel. 

3.  The  national  seciirity  requires  adequate  domestic  fluorspar  production.  This 
was  demonstrated  during  the  recent  war,  when  the  possibility  of  a  domestic  shortage 
created  considerable  concern.  Such  a  shortage  would,  have  decidedly  crippled  the 
war  efficiency  of  this  country.  Fluorspar  was  finally  included  under  the  adminis- 
tration minezals  bill , ''  which  was  passea  ^ '  to  provide  for  national  security  and  defense ' ' 
h\  encouraging  the  production  of  minerals  wnich  had  formerly  ^'  been  largely  imported 
or  of  which  there  is  or  may  be  an  inadequate  supply. " 

4.  On  account  of  the  demands  made  upon  existing  mines  during  the  war,  pro- 
duction  in  the  United  States  has  now  become  a  costly  deep-mining,  hazardous  inaus- 
try.  the  present  average  cost  of  production,  not  including  any  profit,  being  $20.25 
per  ton  oi  2,000  pounds. 

0.  The  greatest  known  supply  of  cheap  fluorspar  is  in  England,  where  most  of  it 
ifl  not  mined,  but  is  hand-picked  "at  a  low  cost  irom  tailings  of  lead  mines  and  from 
the  eob  in  abandoned  mines,  and  is  shipped  to  this  country  as  "ballast  at  a  very  low 
freight  rate. "  The  producing  cost  of  fluorspar  in  England  is  approximately  $2.80 
per  ton,  and  with  existing  ocean  freight  rates  it  is  now  offered  in  large  quantities  at 
Atlantic  ports  at  a  price  of  approximately  $10.50  per  short  ton  after  payment  of  the 
present  duty  of  $1.50  per  ton. 

6.  This  condition  justifies  a  tariff  of  $10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  as  a  minimum. 
Vnleas  this  protection  is  afforded,  the  fluorspar  industry  as  such  will  cease  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  nearly  all  operations  will  be  abandoned,  and  there  will  be  no 
poBible  opportunity  for  exploration  for  or  discovery  of  new  deposits.  In  that  event 
the  great  steel  mills  of  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  depend  for  their  supply 
0^  ^  essential  material  upon  a  foreign  source,  uncertain  as  to  extent  and  subject  to 
complete  interruption  in  case  the  channels  of  commerce  should  be  again  disturbed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

a.  a.  northen, 
Rodman  M  bach  am. 
Representing  the  Fluorspar  Producers  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 


RosiOLARB  Lead  &  Fluorlpar  Mines, 

Rosiclarey  III.^  June  30 ^  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Pekrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wy  Dear  Senator:  This  company  has  for  many  years  been  the  largest  producei 

^if'^  ^  ^®  United  States. 

When  in  January,  1921,  the  producers  of  fluorspar  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
^&}'8  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  asking  for  a  tariff  of 
^  ^16.50  Der  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  on  fluorspar,  all  of  the  important  mines  in 
^  Inited  States  were  in  operation.    Tonday  all  mines  are  closed  down. 
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The  price  of  gravel  fluorspar  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  about  $20  per  net 
f.  o.  b.  the  mines.    The  cost  of  fluorspar  for  the  year  1920,  based  on  sworn  Cigu 
of  the  17  largest  producers  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois;  was  as  follows: 

Total  tons  produced 141. 

Total  cost |2,864,44i. 

Average  cost  per  ton 12*^  3] 

Our  principal  foreign  competition  comes  from  England.  The  writer  haa  jvift  :w| 
turned  from  England  after  having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  fluorspar  indu/^rt  i 
in  that  countr>r.  The  average  cost  of  putting  gravel  fluorspar  on  the  cars  at  the  nu-t ! 
(in  England)  is  now  about  $2. SO  per  ton  United  States  currency,  as  compared  vz:i 
our  cost  of  $20.25  per  ton.  English  fluorspar  is  now  being  delivered  in  our  evtm 
seaports,  duty  paid,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12  per  ton. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  apparent  that  the  mines  in  America  will  stay  closed  d"r\ 
unless  this  differential  is  corrected  by  a  duty.  In  my  opinion,  the  duty  ne<^fsmr- 
to  accomplish  this  is  approximately  the  difference  between  these  two  figures. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  invite  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  Eiu:Im 
fluorspar  mines  are  located  less  than  100  miles  from  ocean  transportation,  vti*. ' 
American  mines  have  a  long  and  expensive  rail  haul.  Furthermore,  Eni^lish  ;•"> 
ducers  have  the  advantage  of  shipping  their  fluorspar  ae  ballast,  taking  the  l<>v- " 
possible  ocean  freight  rate. 

The  two  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  the  lower  cost  of  produ'  ti  z 
of  the  English  fluorspar  and  the  lower  cost  of  transportation,  which,  added,  mik-  • 
differential  to-day  against  the  American  fluorspar  of  between  $8  and  $9  per  net  !•  % 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the  English  sources  of  supply  are  approathii^' 
exhaustion. 

I,  therefore,  representing  the  principal  fluorspar  producers  of  the  United  Stft'^* 
appeal  to  your  committee  for  relief  from  this  disastrous  situation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Benedict  Crowkll,  Preside h' 


• 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ADOLPH  QRAVT,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CII/ 

EEPBESENTING  ADOLPH  OEANT  &  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Grant.  Fifty-five  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  fits 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are  tile  contractors  and  importers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  tiles  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  as  an  importer,  then  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  As  an  importer  and  as  a  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  in  reference  to  this  bill  i 

Mr.  Grant.  We  want  three  changes  made. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  referring  t 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  202. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Grant,  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  want  the  substitution  of  a  flat-foot  duty  in  th*- 
place  of  an  ad  valorem.  We  want  a  differentiation  between  tL<" 
various  kinds  of  tile,  and  we  want  some  protection  against  th* 
dumping  of  second-class  goods  into  this  country. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  bring  up  is  the  ad  valorem  proposition 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  goods  will  be  taxed  on  an  ad  va- 
lorem, but  that  ad  valorem  will  bo  on  the  similar  American  product*^ 

I  do  not  think  consideration  haa  been  given  to  the  fact  tnat  tb«n 
are  three  grades  of  prices,  ranging  from  50  to  25  cents  per  squAit 
foot.  There  is  no  provision  that  I  can  see  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
any  European  manufacturer  from  getting  in  cahoots  with  th*' 
American  importer  and  bringing  in  50-cent  stuff  and  paying  a  dut\ 
^n  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Senator  Smoot.  First,  you  object  to  the  clause  **but  not  less 
nan  35  nor  more  than  50  percent  ad  valorem;"  that  is,  ad  valorem 
n  all  tiles,  glazed  and  unglazed,  at  8  cents  per  square  foot,  but 
ot  less  than  35  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  want  any  ad  valorem  in  it  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  object  to  that  limitation  of  35  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do.  I  object  to  any  ad  valorem.  I  think  there 
lught  to  be  a  square-foot  price. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  would  you  make  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  On  different  tiles  different  amounts,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Give  us  the  language  you  would  like  to  have 
n  corpora  ted  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  not  undertake  to  incorporate  it  in  language: 
[  will  simply  give  you  my  ideas  about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  object  to  the  8  cents  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No;  that  is  a  good  provision,  except  I  think  in  certain 
^ades  it  should  be  higher. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  4  cents  and  in  the 
present  law  it  is  8  c^nts.     Now,  do  you  object  to  that  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  on  certain  ^ades  of  tile,  because  I  think  it  should 
1)0  higher  on  some  grades  and  lower  on  others,  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  competition  that  exists  between  the  foreign  manufacturer 
and  ourselves. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  a  brief  stating  what  you  do  want  'i 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  not.  I  can  state  it  here  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
We  have  three  grades  of  tile — two  of  them  for  the  wall  and  two  for  the 
floor.  The  tiles  that  so  into  the  wall  are  of  two  classes — bright  finish 
and  dull  finish.  We  nave  the  gjreatest  competition  on  the  wall  tile, 
bright  glazed.  That  should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  protection, 
because  that  is  what  the  American  factory  needs.  It  is  what  is  used 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  this  country,  and  I  would  surest  at 
least  10  cents  per  square  foot  for  it,  with  the  additional  proviso  that 
no  foreign  manufacturer  be  permitted  to  bring  into  tnis  country 
any  tile  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  best  price  for  the,  best  quality  of 
goods  prevailing  in  his  own  country  at  the  time  the  shipment  is  made, 
which  would  obviate  the  possibility  of  the  dumping  which  we  are  up 
against  right  now,  particularly  m  connection  with  German  and 
Austrian  goods  of  an  inferior  grade.     It  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  import  from  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  only  importation  we  do  is  a  small  amount  from 
England.  We  have  imported  considerable  glazed  tile  from  England 
also. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  an  im- 
porter. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are,  primarily  speaking,  contractors.  We  buy 
from  the  manufacturer  and  erect  in  place. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  buy  the  foreign  product  or  the  American 
product  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  buy  both.  It  is  not  to  our  advantage,  nor  to  the 
advantage  of  the  industry  in  general,  to  permit  British,  French, 
Belgian,  and  particularly  German  or  Austrian  manufacturers,  to 
<*ome  in  here  and  undersell  our  products. 

W71S— 21— PT  21 5 
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We  come  now  to  the  second  grade  of  wall  tile,  which  are  eggshdl 
finish,  and  which  are  not  made  in  this  country.  There  is  nothior 
made  in  this  country  that  equals  them.  That  class  of  tile  is  nm 
very  smally,  and  almost  entirely  in  private  residences.  It  is  not  uad 
in  commercial  work  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  more  expensive  tile  iod 
takes  the  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  because  it  is  over  40  cents  per 
foot.  We  are  not  protecting  th^  American  industry  by  putting  ttut 
on,  and  we  are  not  getting  any  tariff  for  the  United  States  Govenh 
ment,  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  bring  it  in  at  that  price.  It 
means  that  a  man  building  a  house  at  the  cost  of  S10,000  or  Slo,Oiiii 
will  not  have  the  advantage  of  using  that  tile  in  his  residence.  Hr 
will  have  to  take  something  else.  Under  those  c<Miditions  we  wouk 
like  to  see,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  an  8  cents  per  aquart 
foot  duty  on  that  tile.     The  presMit  rate  is  5  cents. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  You  say  th«re  is  practically  no  such  thin^ 
used  in  America  f 

I^.  Grant.  There  is  no  duplicate  of  it.  There  are  map-finished 
tiles  made  in  America;  but  tiie  manufacturers  do  not  like  to  make 
them. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  a  demand  for  that  erade  of  tile  in  AmericA ' 

Mr.  Grant.  Very  little;  such  as  there  is  uie  American  manufac* 
turers  will  not  make. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  it  were  used  would  it  be  used  generally  f 

Mr.  Grant.  Not  in  extensive  work.  It  is  essentiaUy  a  thing  for 
a  man's  own  home. 

The  other  suggestion  is  with  reference  to  the  fiU>or  tile.  'Dmr 
is  so  very  little  competition,  except  in  the  unglazed  red,  th&t  almost 
any  duty  would  do.  The  ad  valorem  ought  to  come  oflf  becauM 
of  the  difficulty  I  stated  earlier. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  interested  in  all  these  kinds  of  tiles  I 

Mr.  Grant.  Referring  to  a  ereat  many  of  them  there,  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sucSi  animal  any  more.  I  do  not  knov 
where  the  wording  of  that  came  from,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  pili 
tile,  and  there  are  some  other  things  stated  in  there  that  ar^  noi 
used  any  more,  such  as  embossed,  friezes,  etc. 

Senator  Watson.  The  bill  covers  tiles,  unglazed,  giaaed,  oms- 
mented,  hand  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  semivitrifira,  decorated, 
encaustic,  ceramic  mosaics,  flint,  spar,  embossedi  gold  decorated, 
grooved,  and  corrugated.     Do  they  make  all  those? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  they  do  I  have  never  seen  them  in  the  last  ten 
years,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Which  ones  do  they  make  the  most  of  I 

Mr.  Grant.  The  6  by  3  glazed  tile  that  you  see  in  bathrooms. 
the  same  shape  of  tile,  but  oi  an  entirely  different  finish. 

Senator  Watson.  Which  kind  do  you  sell  the  most  of  t 

Mr.  Grant.  Ninety-nine  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of  them  an 
white-glazed  tile,  and  tiiat  is  the  stuff  that  we  want  the  American 
manufacturer  protected  on. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  most  of  what  you  sell  is  the  Anerieao 
product  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Absolutely.     We    have    not    imported    any    bright 

f lazed  tile  in  this  country  for  years.     The  only  time  we  tried  Uf 
ring  it  in  was  when  there  was  a  tie-up  during  the  war,  and  we  oouM 
not  get  any  of  it  then.     There  are  great  floods  of  British,  Belgium. 
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id  A^ustrian  tiles  hitting^  this  market.  They  are  glazed  tiles,  but 
p  ^i!«roiiId  not  use  them;  it  is  rotten  stuff.  You  can  bring  them  in 
id  €Lny  inspector  will  tell  you  that  thav  are  rank.  At  26  per  cent 
>u  are  not  .giving  the  American  manufacturers  the  real  protection 
lat.  t^bey  n^d.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  American  manufacturer. 
am  simply  stating  what  i  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
d  lis  try. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  know  nothing  about  pill  tile  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  No.     It  may  be  something  of  a  trade  name.     I  do 
ot  know  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  been  used  in  every  itaiS  bill  since  1884. 

Mr.  Grant.  Probably  in  1884  they  were  in  demand,  but  to-day 
re  do  not  use  them. 

The  Chair^n.  There  are  a  number  of  anticjuities  in  a  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  great  many  of  these  things  are  not  produced 
n  the  United  States  now,  but  they  may  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Grant.  They  will  nerer  be  used  in  the  lifetime  of  this  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  all^  unless  there  are  some  questions  that  the 
mennbers  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  the  conamittee  understands  your  position. 
We  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Theodore  Jones,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEOI>OEE  JOKES,  PSESIDEHT  JOKES, 
McDUFFEE  ft  STKATTOK  COBPOEATIOK,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  you  reside  in  Boston  i 
Mr.  Jones.  I  do,  sir;  in  Brookland. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  speak  on — CTOckery  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Crockery  and  china;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmnAN.  That  is  paragraph  212.     What  is  your  occupa- 
tion ? 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are  wholesalers  of  crockery  and  china. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  in  this  bill  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  present  tariff,  we  believe,  is  high  enough  for 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  potters.     Several  of  them  have  told 
us  so. 
The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  so  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wdls,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  told  me  so. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Underwood  rates  are  what 
you  want  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  leading  crockery  merchants 
in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  country.     ' 

Mr.  Jones.  It  the  American  valuation  plan  were  to  be  in  use  we 
would  want  the  Fordney  rates  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  on  the  assumption  that  the  American 
valuation  is  going  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  what  we  would  ask  would  be  that  the  rates  be  at 
least  one-half  what  the  present  rates  are  on  the  ad  valorem  svstem. 
Senator  Walsh*  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  briefly,  Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  Briefly,  that  would  produce  more  revenue  than  is  pro- 
duced to-day. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  in  a  few  days  file  a  printed  brief  hf: 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  I  can  hurry  matters  by  reading  wba: 
have  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  rather  have  it  printed  in  the  recur 

Mr.  Jones.  I  shall  have  another  brief  printed;  this  is  not  a  bn 
but  there  are  some  facts  in  here  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attenti 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  About  eight  or  nine  minutes. 

Senator  Smoot,  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  will  you  let  me  kii' 
what  capital  you  have  invested  in  your  concern? 

Mr.  Jones.  $750,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  profits  did  you  make  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  my  father  said  here  once  before,  tnat  was  a  subjf^-i 
on  which  he  only  talked  with  his  wife. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  certain  things  here,  and 
would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  approximately  what  your  profits  w. 
for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  be  asked  to  state  i.. 
here. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  refuse  to  do  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  your  turnover  is  compite?*- 
of  imported  goods  i 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  one-half.  We  are  large  dealers  in  Amen 
can  wares. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  percentage  largely  high-class  goods  ( 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  goods  of  all  kinds,  the  cheapest,  the  medium,  a: 
the  best. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  is  high-class,  what  we  tjii 
luxuries,  high-class  tableware  and  things  of  that  kind  i 

Mr.  Jones.  The  smaller  proportion.  I  should  think  20  per  cen; 
roughly.  We  cater  largely  to  the  medium  grades  of  ware,  but  wi 
have  the  cheapest.  We  wholesale  a  very  large  amount  of  cheat- 
domestic  ware  and  the  best  grade  of  domestic  ware. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  not  call  our  attention  to  the  saliem 
features  in  the  brief  and  then  have  it  printed  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  more  question  in  that  von- 
nection.     Were  your  profits  50  per  cent  last  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

wSenator  Smoot.  They  were  more  than  that  during  the  war.  wen 
they    not  i 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  I 
will  state  this,  Senator:  Our  business  was  established  in  1810.  My 
father  was  in  that  business  for  63  years,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  it 
nearly  50  years.  I  have  been  there  nearly  38  years,  and  I  can  iissun' 
vou  that  in  the  run  of  years  there  are  no  abnormal  profits  in  thai 
business.  As  a  boy  my  father  wanted  me  to  enter  that  business,  and 
I  said,  "  Father,  I  would  rather  be  in  some  other  business  because  tin 
profits  are  not  large  enough  in  this  business." 

Senator  Smoot.  You  father's  advice  was  very  good. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Your  father  was  a  wise  old  gentleman  and  a  good 
)emocrat. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  few 
paragraphs  from  this  paper  which  I  have  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 

The  potteneB  of  the  United  States  produce  a  very  limited  variety  of  the  wares 
e^iiired  by  the  coiwumerB  of  this  country,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  import  many 
[indn  of  wares  from  abroad. 

\o  well-conducted  crockery  and  china  business  could  be  maintained  without  a  stock 
if  import  wares.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  staple  lines  of  English  semi-porcelain  ware, 
he  sreat  bulk  of  imported  goods  is  entire^y  different  in  character  and  quality  from 
ho.e  produced  in  the  United  States 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  why  they  do  not  produce  them  in 
the  United  States?  Is  it  because  they  have  not  the  clay,  the  raw 
material,  or  the  skilled  labor,  or  is  it  because  thay  have  not  been 
protected  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have  been  protected,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  protected  on  all  these  things  that 
they  do  not  make  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  think  thejr  have. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  higher  grades,  however. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  coming  to  that  pomt.  Nearly  every  earthenware 
and  china  manufactiu-er  in  the  United  States  imports  more  or  less 
foreign  clays.  They*  mix  them  with  the  domestic  clays,  but  they  can 
not  produce  finished  china  or  fine  earthenware  without  the  English 
cla^. 

J^enator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  the  highest  grades  of  chinaware 
can  not  be  produced  from  the  American  clay. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  they  do  not  produce  the  highest  grades 
out  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  the  highest  grades,  but  they  do  not  make 
much  chinaware  there. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  they  make  most  of  the  china  that  is 
made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  china  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  buy  any  of  that  and  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  amount  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  foreign-made 
china  J 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Lenox  china  is  as  fine  as  any  foreign-made  china. 
[Reading :] 

One  notable  exception  is  the  fine  china  made  by  the  Lenox  pottery  of  Trenton, 
vbich  competes  directly  and  successfully  with  the  finest  English  chinaa.  The  Lenox 
Palter)'  enjoys  the  enviable  position  of  naving  more  business  than  their  factory  can 
tatp  care  of  and  has  stated  that  they  are  unafraid  of  any  competition  and  do  not  need 
any  higher  protection.  Also  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  earthenware 
American  manu^turers  have  stated  that  they  need  no  further  protection  than  they 
We  ha\ing  at  present. 

^'e  TQcogDize  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics: 
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Comparison  of  imports  and  domestic  production  of  earthenware  and  Mna  (Fardne^  k*t . 

pars.  212  andtiS). 


Imports. 

Domeatic  prartnrtkM 

1913 

1920 

1913 

IflB 

Earthenware 

$3,047,000 
6,900,000 

$1,200,000 
6,650,000 

$15,066,000 
2,424,000 

09.WL«' 

China 

U.MI.*i 

Total 

0,947,000 

10,850,000 
0 

17,490,000 

$IL4V.W 

Increase Dcr  cent. . 

Exports  from  the  United  States, 

Earthenware  and  china: 

1913 $5.j0.a» 

lf>20 2,800.n» 

Increase,  400  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  of  the  varieties  that  you  sell  can  not 
be  and  are  not  being  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  cheap  grades  of  china  are  not  being  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  Why?  Would  they  hare  to  have  foreign  day 
with  which  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  would,  yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Could  they  not  be  made  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  could  be  made  in  the  United  States,  yw. 
sir. 

Senator  Watson.  We  have  the  raw  material,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Combined  with  the  foreign. 

Senator  Watson.  Well,  the  great  variety  of  the  products  that  you 
sell  can  be'  made  in  the  United  States,  can  they  not,  so  far  as  the 
raw  material  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  they  could  without  combining  with  thr 
foreign  goods. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  extreme  high  grade  is  imported  ak<>. 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is,  but  the  extreme  high-grade  is  made  bv  thi- 
company  in  Trenton. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  they  get  their  raw  material! 

Mr.  Jones.  They  import  some  foreign  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  forejm  or 
domestic  raw  material  is  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  the  Lenox 
china,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  imports  for  1920  were  from 
the  following  countries : 

France ISOD.OOi' 

Germany RSO.Ortn 

Japan 4.30O.nrv 

United  Kingdom 3.9n0  0fr 

Other  countries 1 .  lOO,  C^ 

Total lO.RSOnOi- 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  that  information.     You  can  ha^e 
that  printed  in  your  remarks. 
Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 
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In  view  of  these  figuree,  showing  immense  development  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
tates  pottery  indnstrv,  we,  therefore,  feel  that  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of  any 
dditional  protection  beinf"  required,  and  believe  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 
itee  on  earthenware  and  cnina  would  result  in  bringing  an  increased  revenue  to  the 
lovemment,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  assist  in  reducing  the  selling  prices  to  the 
oDSumer.  The  present  high  prices  are  very  onaious  on  the  public,  and  the  demand 
!>r  reduction  is  loud  and  empnatic  throughout  the  land. 

We  deaire  to  register  our  most  earnest  protest  and  disapproval  of  the  American  valua- 
ion  plan  of  assessing  duties.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  such  method  and  for 
he  tne  same  reasons  expressed  against  the  same  proposition  m  1908,  and  noted  in 
aril!  heazings  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  first 
irint,  No.  13,  November  23,  1908.    It  is  impracticable  and  iinworkable. 

As  pre\'iou8ly  stated,  only  limited  staple  lines  of  English  earthenware  are  directly 
x>mparable  with  American  production  and  the  vast  variety  of  imports  are  not  com- 
parable. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  submit 
inything  on  the  question  of  valuation.  We  have  been  all  over  that 
und  have  adopted  the  American  valuationplan. 

Senator  Wat.8h.  Notwithstanding  the  democratic  caucus. 

Senator  Watson.  Notwithstanding  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  Jones  (reading) : 

If  duty  ifl  assessed  on  these  noncomparable  imports  at  American  valuation,  it  would 
mean  an  enormous  increase  in  selling  prices  to  the  public  at  a  time  when  reductions 
are  hopefully  expected  and  demandea. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  does  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
on  the  subject  of  American  valuation,  because  they  have  passed  on 
that. 

Mr.  Jones.  All  right,  sir.    [Reading:] 

Whilst  the  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  are  nominally  lower  than  the  existing  tariff, 
they  actually  mean  a  heavy  advance  in  the  duty  assessed. 

Ae  piesant  rates  an  on  decorated  earthenware,  40  par  cent,  and  oi^  decorated  china, 
5o  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  cost.  Out  statistics  of  importations  show  that  under  the 
American  valuation  plan  the  rates  on  earthenware  would  vary  from  48  to  64  per  cent, 
and  on  china  &x>m  88  to  125  per  cent.  This  is  not  protection — ^it  is  prohibition,  pure 
and  simple. 

Under  the  American  valuation  plan,  at  28  per  cent  duty  on  wholesale  selling  price, 
this  same  set  would  cost,  landed,  $43.93  per  set,  which  is  equivalent  to  64^  per  cent 
duty  on  foreign  cost,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  consumer  is  expecting  a  reduction 
ioDrices. 

We  desire  to  empha^ze  the  very  striking  fact  that  in  all  of  the  calculations  that 
have  been  made  so  far,  it  is  evident  that  the  wholesale  sdling  prices  in  the  United 
State?  markets  are  very  substantially  more  than  double  the  foreign  cost. 

The  Fordney  rates  are  based  on  foreign  cost  plus  duty  onlv,  ignoring  ail  other 
costs  and  expenses  (freight,  insurance,  selling  expense  and  profit)  which  go  to  make 
up  the  wholesale  selling  price. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  any  rates  assessed  on  the  American  valuation  plan 
should  be  less  than  half  what  they  are  at  present  on  foreign  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  statement  is  not  correct  aa  to  the 
plan  we  are  going  to  adopt.  That  is  not  what  the  Senate  is  going 
to  agree  to. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  as  far  as  we  know,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  this  statement  before  tha  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  JoiTBS,  No.  sir;  I  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
but  I  did  not  make  that  statement.    [Reading:] 

l^TMtic  reduction  of  the  prepoeed  Fordney  rates  must  be  made  unless  importations 
•''e  to  be  largely  prohihitea.    Frankly,  the  whole  plan  is  deceptive 

TheCHAiKMAN.  My  dear  sir,  we  can  not  take  the  time  this  hot 
afternoon  to  listen  to  things  on  which  we  spent  10  days.  Of  course, 
we  want  to  treat  you  with  every  consideration  and  courtesy. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  see  that  the  importations  have  increa^^ 
rapidly  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  how  iiiu*  L 
the  imports  had  increased  from  June,  1918,  to  June,  1921. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  only  say  that  our  importations  have  been  v#»r: 
much  less. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  the  importations  to  the  United  States». 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  the  witness  to  separkt" 
his  argument. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is,  and  if  the  witness  will  only  peni'- 
tliis  statement  to  be  printed  I  can  assure  him  that  it,  togetiier  niii. 
all  other  statements  that  are  printed,  will  have  the  most  earefv 
scrutiny  of  the  experts  and  of  tnose  of  the  committee  who  can  giTi 
attention  to  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  us  the  same  oUi 
story  about  the  deceptive  character  of  valuation.  That  has  herz. 
dingdonged  into  our  ears  for  quite  a  while,  and  we  are  iinpreft&>t-. 
with  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make  the  duties  look  quite  as  big  &.- 
under  other  circumstances.  However,  Mr.  Jones,  we  want  to  giv* 
you  every  facility. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  only  a  few  more  words  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Jones  (reading): 

When  this  committee  appeared  before  the  Fordney  Bubcommittee,  Mr.   FordcK 
stated  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  enact  rates  under  the  American  valixmtir  * 
higher  in  effect  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.    We  demonstrate  in  the  table  of  ivtati*^ 
tics  that  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  on  china  and  earthen  ware  will  in  many 
be  more  than  double  those  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  are  utterly 
from  any  standpoint  of  fairness. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  sentiments  that  you  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  crockery  and  china  in  America    -■ 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thev  are. 

vSenator  Walsh.  Is  there  an  organization  of  wholesale  dealers ' 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  organLzat  iori 

Mr.  Jones.  Between  40  ann  50. 

Senator  Walsh.  How-  much  of  the  crockery  and  china  businev^ 
do  you  think  they  do  in  the  whole  country,  approximately,  a  half  ••: 
three-quarters  or  more  I 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  as  wholesalers  ^ 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  that  they  did  about  three-quarters. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  statement  that  you  have  left  with  th« 
committee  represents  their  views  upon  this  tariff  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ^Saturday  afternoon  and  v** 
have  to  clean  up  considerable  mail  for  the  day,  and  I  move  that  tht 
committee  adjourn  until  Monday  at  10.30. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  verv  much  to  accom- 
modate the  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  heard,  but  it  is  obviouslT 
impossible  to  clean  up  everything  this  week;  so  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  Monday  morning,  when  these  hearings  wriU  he 
continued.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  witnesses  are  excused. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Monday,  August  22,  1821.) 
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MONDAY,  ATJGXJST  22,  1921. 

United  States  Senate  ,^ 
Committee  on  J^nance, 
'  Washingtonj  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chainnan),  Smoot,  Dillingham,  Wat- 
son, McLean,  Simmons,  and  Walsh. 

Present  also:  Senators  Femald  and  Hale. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  will  suspend 
the  regular  orderly  proceeding  for  a  moment  until  the  two  Senators 
from  Maine  can  make  brief  statements  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  herring 
packers  of  Maine,  I  would  like  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  para- 
graph 719  of  H.  R.  7546.     The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  line  3,  page  88,  after  the  words  *'ad  valorem  "  insert  the  words  *' smoked  herring, 
?kinned  or  boned,  2 J  cents  per  pound."  In  line  5,  page  88,  strike  out  the  words 
•  herring  skinned,'*  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read,  "palmon,  pickled,  salted,  smoked, 
kip|)ere(L  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  finnan  haddie, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  smoked  herring,  skinned  or  boned.  2^  cents  per  poujid:  fish, 
driwl.  Salter]  or  unsalted,  1|  cents  per  pound;  iish,  skinned  or  boned,  in  bulk  or  in 
immediate  containers,  weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  thirty  )>ounds  each, 
2\  rents  per  poimd,  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate  container  with  the  con- 
tents.' 

The  Chairmax.  How  much  increase  do  you  ask  over  the  House 
rate?  ' 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  think  it  is  increased  at  all.  I  think  the 
House  intended  to  take  care  of  the  matter  in  their  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  the  salted  fish  that  are  not 

Senator  Hale.  No;  it  does  not  touch  anything  except  herring, 
skinned  or  boned.  The  House  bill  provided  2\  cents  per  pound  for 
fish  skinned  or  boned,  including  hemng,  skinned,  in  bulk,  or  in  imme- 
diate containers  weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  30  pounds 
each.  These  fish  are  never  brought  into  this  country  in  containers 
of  that  size;  they  are  brought  into  this  country  in  containers  weigh- 
ing 10  pounds,  so  that  the  duty  does  not  apply  to  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  desire  to  maKe  a  technical  correction  ? 

Senator  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  vou  want  to  include  the  weight  of  the 
container  and  the  salt  and  tne  brine  and  everything  as  a  part  of  the 
wei^ght  of  the  fish  ? 

Senator  Hale.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  fish.  If  it  is  fixed 
a^  I  suggest,  the  weight  of  the  container  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
^^ ;  it  wnl  simply  be  a  flat  duty  of  2^  cents  on  smoked  herrmg,  skinned 
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or  boned,  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  intention  of  the  House  rtim- 
mittee. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  that  the  provision  that  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  as  well  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  Scandinaritt 
countries,  were  protesting  against  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Senator  Hale.  There  is  a  provision  now  for  tariff  on  smoked  hernnf 
of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  when  th^  come  in  the  containers  of  1m 
than  30  pounds,  but  this  will  be  entirely  left  out,  and  this  is  a  further 
process  of  manufacturing,  beyond  the  process  of  smokins,  and  vrt 
they  would  come  in  free.  I  tnink  it  is  simply  a  question  of  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  conmiittee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  a^ree  with  you  that  the  change  will  make  thr 
paragraph  very  much  oetter,  and  really  it  is  lowering  the  duty  from 
what  the  House  has. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Femald,  have  you  anything  to  add  f 

Senator  Fernald.  No;  that  is  all,  I  think.  I  am  interested  in  th^ 
same  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  J.  E.  Burleson  is  first  speaker.  Is  Mr.  Bur- 
leson present  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Browt 
make  a  statement  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  TAVCE  BBOWV,  OF  ASHEYILLE.  V.  C  \ 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Asheville,  N.  C.  I  am  in  the  same  group  with  Mr 
Burleson,  who  has  asked  me  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  raw  mica.  I  am  the  senjcr 
partner  in  the  Asheville  Mica  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  speak  for  the  entire  group,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.     I  want  to  introduce  a  brief  that  we  have  pn- 

fared,  that  is  all.     I  have  the  brief,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  printed 
want  to  have  it  come  in  sequence,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  a  mistake  to  call  on  you  so  early 
We  should  have  waited  until  later  in  the  day.  What  do  you  wad: 
to  do,  make  your  statement  now  and  get  through  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  does  it  relate? 

Senator  McLean.  It  relates  to  paragraph  208. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Asheville  Mica  Co.  are  buyers  of  raw  mica  pn- 
dust  of  these  mines,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  This  we  cut,  trin: 
or  stamp  to  various  shapes  required  by  the  users  thereof. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  add  to  what  we  have  already 
heard  on  the  subject  of  mica  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  this  statement 
We  have  heard  the  manufacturers  of  mica.    Mr.  Brown  is  represent- 
ing the  miners.     You  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the  miners. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  we  have. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  he  comes  from  North  Carolina,  does  he  noi  • 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Than  proceed. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  honoring  me. 
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Mr.  Brown.  We  have  had  30  years'  experience.  These  miners  are 
>ractically  all  financially  small  and  are  scattered  through  several 
states,  without  any  kind  of  an  organization.  A  large  CToup  are  in 
Vestem  North  Carolina,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  north  and  south 
►f  ^Vsheville.  A  majority  of  that  section  has  oeen  voting  for  protec- 
ion  for  50  years.  They  themselves  have  received  but  little,  if  any. 
iVo  claim  tnat  their  case  should  be  given  attention  now,  and  our 
>lea  in  this  brief  is  for  them  more  particularly.  We  can  take  care 
){  ourselves  in  any  event,  we  think;  that  is,  the  Asheville  Mica  Co  , 
>ecause  we  are  simply  buyers  of  the  raw  product. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  expression  "voting  for 
protection  ?" 

Mr.  Brown.  I  meant  that  group  in  the  section  200  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide  are  nearly  all  Republican  voters.  But  I  want  to  make 
this  further  explanation:  Since  coming  here  to  present  this  brief, 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  your  chairman  to  get  together,  there  have 
been  conferences  with  others  who  have  appeared  before  you  with 
respect  to  their  particaulr  view  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
tariff  on  mica,  and  to  our  brief  we  have  attached  a  paper  giving  the 
result  of  such  conferences.  From  this  addition  you  will  see  that  our 
original  request  for  protection  to  the  miner  has  been  materially 
reduce^!.  This  is  not  because  we  believe  now  that  we  were  wrongs 
hut  because  the  miners  feared  the  apparent  opposition  left  no  proba- 
bility of  their  wishes  being  grantea  in  full.  We  trust  that  m  any 
case  such  information  as  these  briefs  contain  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  deciding  what  we  appreciate  is  a  tangled  riddle  anyway. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  agree  with  the  others  that  you  want  6  cents 
er  pound  on  rough  trimmed  mica  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
uilt  bnd  splittings,  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are  asking  me  a  question  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  spoke  of  an  agreement,  and  the  conmiittee 
was  informed  that  the  agreement  reached  contained  those  figures. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  not  6  cents.    I  have  a  copy  of  the  agreement  here- 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  the  agreement  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  valued  at  not 
above  30  cents  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound,  and  30  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem; valued  aoove  30  cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Senator  Smoot.  The  miners  presented  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  not,  sir.  That  is  what  was  handed  to  me 
as  the  agreement  that  they  had  made. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right. 

(The  following  brief  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Brown 
and  directed  to  oe  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  for  American  Miners  of  Mica,  by  Asheville  Mica  Co. 

.  Asheville,  N.  C,  August,  1921. 

To  the  FiNAxc  e  Committee, 

UniUd  States  Senate,  WashingUm,  D.  C 

Mica  is  a  material  that  when  in  sheet  form  is  principally  used  as  an  insulation  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  forms  of  electrical  apparatus.  It  is  also  need  as  a  window 
in  stoves.  A  small  percentage  is  used  in  \'anous  other  manufacturing.  In  nearly 
all  ca^ps  the  mica  used  is  but  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  apparatus 
manufactured. 

Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  mica  is  produced  in  India 
with  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  The  United  States  produces  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  remainder. 
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From  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  a  mica  mine  is  scrap  or  rer> 
only  fit  for  grinding  purposes.    When  it  is  ground,  it  is  used  principally  in  tlie  m 
facture  of  wall  paper,  roofing,  rubber  tires,  and  for  molding  piurposes. 

The  same  varieties  and  qualities  of  mica  come  from  India,  South  America,  az2C  z> 
United  States.  Users  are  sometimes  prejudiced  in  favor  of  one  production  or  aiiKKi-* 
but  they  are  all  very  similar.  The  United  States  production  averages  more  o:  ti^ 
low  qualities  than  of  the  finer.  This  is  because  the  fine  qualities  are  usually  in  ^t 
rock  or  at  deeper  levels  requiring  large  capital  and  more  extensive  mining. 

There  has  never  been  a  protective  tariff  on  mica.    The  Dingley  bill  of  1S9T 
the  first  time  carried  a  tariff  on  mica:  it  was  not  considered  a  protective  tariff, 
only  something  to  encourage  the  industry.     Even  this  small  encouragenient 
reduced  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  again  slightly  reduced  by  the  Underwf 
Simmons  bill;  now,  again,  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill,  the  industry's  plea  rv-*  • 
in  a  further  contraction  of  the  slight  protection  it  had. 

This  may  be  wise  and  proper  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturers  of  *rV 
trical  apparatus  in  the  North  and  of  the  large  importeiB  of  mica  in  the  eastern  cin- 
But  if  protection  by  tariff  is  to  be  given,  the  producers  of  mica  are  much  better  *i 
titled  to  it  because  of  the  competition  of  India  cheap  labor  than  are  some  other  irc-- 
tries,  and.  moreover,  mica  is  an  essential  article  in  the  time  of  war.  In  in~  *' 
United  States  Government  had  to  afk  the  GovCTument  of  Great  Britaiji  to  let  ♦h*-. 
have  mica  in  order  to  turn  out  the  electrical  apparatus  needed  for  war  purpoct*:'.  a: ! 
only  by  obtaining  this  supply  could  its  requirements  be  satisfied,  for  there  w^*  i« 
time  then  to  develop  the  undoubted  but  undeveloped  supply  of  this  country. 

The  Fordney  bill  overlooks  the  requeet  of  the  manufacturers  of  phonograjh  dii 
phragms  for  a  special  clause,  and  also  of  the  domestic  producers  for  a  special  dan?* 
for  crude,  raw,  or  refuse  mica.  The  latter  is  now  being  imported  under  the  "sundr' 
claupe  in  the  existing  tariff  bill,  "Raw  or  unmanufactured,  10  per  cent  ad  valcTva 
d  uty . ' '  Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  it  would  come  in  free  of  duty  under  secti*- 
201,  paragraph  1614.  This  paragraph  would  permit  us  to  import  crude,  refu^t-  •• 
even  run-of-mine  mica,  the  value  of  which  might  run  into  several  hundred  doll-: 
per  ton,  free  of  duty.  The  output  of  domestic  mines  is  sold  in  an  almost  crude  piau 
and  hence  this  paragraph  puts  mica  on  the  free  list,  unless  rough  trimmed  or  cut. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  domestic  production  has  increased  material^ 
but  at  the  same  time  importations  liave  also  increased,  and  of  the  total  coneumpti<)r; 
of  mica  in  the  United  States  up  to  and  including  1918  the  imported  has  bee-n  fuTni^b- 
ing  approximately  65  per  cent  and  the  domestic  production  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
In  1919  it  was  75  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively.  The  figures  for  domeetr 
production  for  1929  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  importations  more  than  doubled 
m  value  over  the  preceding  year.  Therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tha 
the  percentage  of  foreign  mica  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  greater  in  193) 
than  1919. 

We  are  not  producers  but  are  buyers  of  the  raw  mica  from  the  miners.  Three-fourth? 
of  our  purchases  are  of  the  domestic  product  and  one-fourth  of  the  imported.  We 
have  realized  from  long  experience  that  conditions  do  not  warrant  \is  or  anyone  lo 
employing  any  lar^e  amount  of  capital  nor  to  extensively  mine  mica.  Time  and 
again  It  has  been  tried  out  and  money  lost,  and  while  there  are  several  hundred  mna 
in  the  United  States  (in  Western  and  Southern  States  and  also  New  England),  the 
paying  ones  are  only  those  of  richer  veins  and  they  are  run  in  a  crude,  small  way  hr 
miners  who  have  other  resources,  particularly  farming. 

We  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  for  a  tariff  on  min 
that  s\'ould  be  a  proteftive  but  not  a  prohibitive  tariff.  On  behalf  of  the  mica  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  **ve  request  that  you  ignore  all  the  past  tarif&  and  brinjj 
out  a  schedule  that  '^  ill  really  be  a  protective  tariff  on  mica,  and  thus  develop  an 
essential,  although  at  present  small,  industry. 

For  this  purpose  we  would  suggest  the  following: 

Mica — Unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only  and  mica  splittings,  25  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cut,  stamped,  or  trimmed,  built-up  mica,  ao<i 
all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Phonograph  diaphragms,  10  centf 
each  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Oude,  raw,  scrap,  or  refuse,  1  cent  per  pound  and 
-50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Ground,  flakes,  or  dust,  2  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  append  fcjr  your  information  table  showing  the  percentage  of  domestic  p^Miu^ 
lion  used  in  the  United  States  and  a  letter  concerning  wages  in  India. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A8HBVIIXB  Mica  Co.. 
Per  W.  Vance  Brown. 
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VV»^  the  undendgned  producers  of  mica,  indorse  all  the  above  statement. 

American  Mica  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  E.  Burleson,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.;^ 
W.  W.  Avery,  Phuntree,  N.  C;  Haywood  Lumber  Cfo. ,  Hancock,  N.  Y.; 
R.  I',  (iarret,  Sylvia,  N.  C;  T.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Aron 
Cuthbert«on,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Clingman  Cuthbertson,  Huehes,  N.  C; 
Wm.  Daniels,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Burton  Daniels,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Cling- 
man Daniels,  Hughes,  N.  C.;  Sherman  Daniels,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Har- 
rison Burleson,  Tlughes,  N.  C;  Emsley  Isaacs,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Paron 
Johnson,  Hughes,  N.  C:  Melvin  Vance",  Hughes,  N.  C;  M.  B.  Hughes, 
Hughes,  N.  C;  Wm.  Johnson,  Hughes,  N.  C.;  Paron  Daniels,  Hughes, 
N.  C.;  Milton  Daniels,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Benj.  Aldridge,  Hughes,  N.  C; 
W.  W.  Aldridge,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Wm.  Aldridge,  Hughes,  N.  C;  D.  P. 
Payett,  Hughes,  N.  C.;  Louis  Benfield,  Hughes,  N.  C.;  Bird  Benfield, 
Hughes,  N.  C.;  Charley  Hughes,  Hughes,  N.  C;  Claude  Hughes, 
Hughes,  N.  C;  W.  W.  Wiseman,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  Molton  Wiseman, 
Ingalls,  N.  C;  Benjamin  Wiseman,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  John  Wise,  Ingalls, 
N.  C;  Clifton  Wise,  Ingalls,  N.  C.;  Augustus  Childs,  Ingalls,  N.  C; 
Wm.  Wiseman,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  J.  B.  Burleson,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  J.  G. 
Phillips,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  John  Davenport,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  Charley 
White,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  James  Phillips,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  Dock  Weather- 
man, Ingalls,  N.  C;  James  Weatherman,  Ingalls,  N.  C.j  Mc.  Phillips, 
Ingalls,  N.  C;  Rainer  Goforth,  Ingalls,  N.  C;  Tar  Heel  Mica  Co., 
Pliuntree,  N.  (\;  D.  T.  Vance,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  C.  W.  Burleson,  Plum- 
tree,  N.  C;  T.  B.  Vance,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  Ed.  Vance,  Plumtree,  N.  C; 
Ed.  Patrick,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  Zeb.  Buchanan,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  Dont 
Buchanan,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  Mc.  Thompson,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  Charley 
Wiseman,  Plumtree,  N.  C;  Robert  Young,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  J.  B. 
Fortner,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  W,  Mc  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Arthur 
Buchanan,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C;  Corbert  Buchanan,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C; 
Newt  Willis,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.;  William  Kester,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C; 
Dexter  Carpenter,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Henry  Carpenter,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C. ;  Oliver  Howell,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. ;  Ea.  Cox,  Spmce  Fine,  N.  C. ; 
Calhoun  Smith,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C;  Filmore  ToUy,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C. ;  Luther  Smith,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. ;  Thomas  Green,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C;  Wm,  Sparks,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  John  Sparks,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C;  Milton  Penley,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  W.  W.  Johnson,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C;  C.  E.  Gunter,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C;  J.  B.  Johnson,  Spruce 


N.  C;  W.  M.  Leadford,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  J.  E.  Burleson,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C;  James  A.  Mayberry,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Clayton  Goi:^e, 
Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. ;  Jut  Boone,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C:  Walter  E.  Louched, 
Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.;  Herbert  Hickey,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  W.  C. 
Hickey,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  W.  W.  Bailey,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.;  John 
H.  Bailey,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C;  Luther  Smitn,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C; 
Marion  Cook,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  English  Mica  Co.,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C;  Wm.  Half,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C.;  James  Hall,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 
Lum  Turbyfield^  Spruce  Pine,  N.'  C;  Chaa.  H.  Peterson,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C;  Eli  Enghsh,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Wm.  Duncan,  Spruce  Pine, 
N.  C;  Harry  Worthing^  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C;  W.  M.  Eaton,  Spnice 
Pine,  N.  C;  M.  T.  Ellis,  spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Palmer  Ellis,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C;  Mc.  Burleson,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Henry  Poteet,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C;  Haggerty  Poteet,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Lilbum  Stewart, 
Spnice  Pine,  N.  C.;  Joe  Smith,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C;  Eli  Sparks,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C;  James  M.  Peterson,  Spnice  Pine,  N.  C;  Jonn  Cox,  Pen- 
land,  N.  C;  The  Carolina  Mineral  Co.,  Penland,  N.  C.;  Harry  Bailey, 
Penland,  N.  C;  Nim  Connelly,  Penland,  N.  C;  Aron  Stewart,  Pen- 
land,  N.  C;  W.  M.  PittAan,  Penland,  N.  C;  Seaborn  Pittman,  Pen- 
land,  N.  C;  Pink  Bailey,  Penland,  N.  C;  Burgess  Bailev,  Penland 
X.  C;  Son  Connelly,  Penland,  N.  C;  Martin  Wfllias,  Penland,  N.  C. 
Newton  Willis,  t>enland,  N.  C;  Fin  Willis,  Penland,  N.  C. 
Ed  Poteet,  Penland,  N.  C;  Perrv  Silvers,  Penland.  N.  C. 
Marion  Hoppos,  Penland,  N.  C:  fillis  Young,  Penland,  N.  C. 
Charles  Woody,  Penland,  N.  C;  I^ndon  Young,  Penland,  N.  C, 
Kuben  Green,  Penland,  N.  C;  C.  Robinson,  Penland,  N.  C;  M.  D. 
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Leadford,    Penland,    N.    C;   Wm.    Hall,   Micaville,    W.     C:    ? 
Cloutz,  Micaville,  N.  C:  Robt.  Hise,  Micaville,  N.  C;  I-et  Y*-. 
MicavOle,  N.  C;  Linsey  Young,  Micaville,  N.  C.;  Walter   liobii^ 
MicavUle,    N.   C.;    Zeph   Youn^,   Micaville,   N.    C;   J.     H.    E. 
Micaville,  N.  C;  James  M.  Robinson,  Micaville,  N.  C.;  Jeff  Hot 
Micaville,  N.  C. ;  Walter  Gibbs,  Micaville,  N.  C;  EdwaidSy  vere,  iL 
ville,  N.  C;  George  Silvers,  Micaville,  N.  C;  C.  H.  McCurd,  Athi'  r 
N.  C;  Jesse  Penland,  Athlones,  N.  C;  W.  W.  Banks,  Athlones.  >" 
Walter  Silvers,  Athlones,  N.  C;  John  Silvers,  Athlones,  N'.  C;  J 
YouDg,  Athlones,  N.  C;  Wm.  Ray,  Athlones,  N.  C;  Thomas  f  ^ 
Bumsville,  N.  C;  Wm.  Rhey,  Burnsville,  N.  C;  Wasb.     Birr 
Burnsville,  N.  C. ;  Wesley  ITiggins,  Burnsville,  N.  C. ;  Frank  F.  Wal* 
Bumsvillw,  N.  C;  Louis  Bennett,  Burnsville,  N.  C.;  Charle>'  Car 
way,  Burnsville,  N.  C;  James  Eight,  Burnsville,  N.  C;   Com*..: 
Majshman,  Yatesville,  Ga.;  John  B.  McDonald,  Yateeville,  G«. ;  <  ai 
Battle,  Yatesville,  Ga.;  Brown  Mica  Co.,  Thomaston,  Ga.;  Cliarl*« 
Nichols,  Thomaston,  Ga.;  C.  H.  Dale,  Thomaston*  Ga.;  H.    M^r 
Thomaston,  Ga.;  Wm.  E.  Johnson,  Thomaston,  Ga.;  Thomas  I>einp^ 
Jasper,  Ga.;  Frank  Cagal,  Jasper,  Ga.;  Wm.  Bosman,  Jasper,  Ga. :  I  '- 
Bosman,  Jasper,  Ga.; Isaac  Grant,  Ja  'n.T,  Ga.;  Sam  Tate,  Jasper.  «t. 
Melvin  Howell,  Jasper,  Ga. ;  John  T)\'\    ck,  Jasper,  Gra.;  M.  D.^illir-i 
Franklin,  N.  C.;  John  E.  Richman,  Franklin,  N.  C*  Geoi^re  R^' 
Franklin,  N.  C;  Frank  Moody,  Franklin,  N.  C;  Bob  Ray,  Franklz 
N.  C;  North  Carolina  Mica  Co.,  Franklin,  N.  C;  Franklm  Mica  • 
Franklin,  N.  C;  Dean  Sisk,  Franklin,  N.  C;  A.  S.  Nichols,  S^i^.- 
N.  C;  J.  H.  Wilson,  Sylvia,  N.  C;  Em  Wilson,  Sylvia,  N.   0.,  :  I 
Buchannan,  Sylvia,  N.  C;  H.  B.  Presley,  Speedwell,  N.  C;  Harr: 
Clay  Co.,  Dillsboro,  N.  C;  Tom  McCoy,  Asheville,  N.  C;  Jim  Md  o" 
Asheville,  N.  C;  F.  C.  Welch,  WaynesviUe,  N.  C;  B.  C.  Grindstk 
Asheville,  N.  C;  H.  C.  Fields,  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 


The  American  Mining  Congress, 
Washingtouy  D.  C,  August  20, 1921 

To  the  Asheville  Mica  Co.  and  Associates, 

BiltmorCj  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Following  a  three-year  investigation  of  the  domestic  mica  indu5Tr> 
and  studies  of  this  industry  in  the  deposits  of  the  various  States  of  North  Carolir.i. 
Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota,  and  the  manufacturing  enterprises  depe'i:- 
ent  on  this  material  for  their  products,  as  chief  of  the  di%asion  of  mineral  tariff  of  ti  • 
above  oi^nization,  I  feel  that  I  can  entirely  indorse  the  schedule  on  mica  now  beii  * 
submitted  to  the  Finance  (-ommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  you,  as  beirj 
justified  protection  to  a  worthy  industry,  on  a  basis  of  scientifically  classified  Bchedu^•^ 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herbert  Wilson  Smith. 
Chiefs  Division  of  Mineral Tarip. 


Southern  Tariff  Association. 

]Vashhigton,  D.  C,  August  JO,  19 J L 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  We  indorse  the  attached  brief  of  the  mica  miners  aud  manufactu^e^ 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  A.  Arnold 
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^able  showing  percentage  domestic  production  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  Unittd 

States. 


Year. 


VI9 

1911 
1912. 

i9rv 

L3i4 
[91.'> 
191ft 
1917 
191S 
1919 
19-J^ 


United 
States  pro- 
duction. 

Foreign 
Importa- 
tion. 

Total  con- 
sumption. 

$280,529 

$618, 813 

S899.342 

337,097 

725,823 

1,062,920 

355,804 

.".OS,  552 

861,356 

331,896 

75.5, 584 

1,087,4S0 

436,060 

947,783 

1,383,843 

329,956 

629,484 

959,440 

42S,769 

692,269 

1,121,038 

594,391 

1,071,356 

1,665,747 

806,782 

1,430,048 

2,236,830 

764,940 

1,641,129 

2,306,069 

541,651 

1,632,800 

2.174,451 

0) 

3,474,000 

0) 

1 

Percentage 

furnished 

by  United 

States. 


Per 


cen*. 
31.3 
31.7 
41 

.30.5 
31 
34 
38 

35.5 
36 
32 
24.8 


'  Not  known. 

Taken  from  Department  of  Commerce  and  Geological  Survey  reports. 


American  Consular  Service, 

Calcutta^  India,  March  8,  19$t. 
The  AsHBviLLE  Mica  Co., 

Biltmore,  N.  C, 

Sirs:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  January  4,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  one  mica 
mining  firm  in  India  stated  that  their  labor  '*  receives  a  maximum  of  8  annas  (16  cents') 
per  day";  a  second  firm  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning  wages  paid  by 
them: 

Mining — Each  laborer,  per  day:  Centt. 

Carpenters  and  fitters lS-23 

Men  coolies. 12-15 

Women  coolies 5-  9 

I^y  coolies ^  9 

PreparatioB? — Each  laborer,  per  day: 

Cuttera 7-14 

Splitters 4-  9 

Sorters 9-18 

In  addition  to  tl^s  Indian  staff,  we  also  employ  Anglo-Indians  as  assistants  at  the 
mines  themselves  on  salaries  ranging  from  60  rupees  ($19.20)  to  200  rupees  ($64)  per 
month,  according  to  capacity. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Alexander  W.  Weddell, 

American  Consul  General. 

We  have  inserted  the  equivalents  in  American  money  at  normal  exchange.    Present 
lower  exchange  would  show  the  American  money  figures  yet  lower. 

AsHEViLLB  Mica  Co. 


Washinotox,  J).  C,  August  19,  1921. 
To  the  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate ^  Washington,  D.  C: 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  brief,  by  your  sureestion  we,  representing 
the  miners  oi  mica,  have  met  in  consultation  with  those  who  have  appeared  before 
you  in  the  interest  of  mica,  none  of  whom  are  miners,  but  are  manufacturers  of  built- 
wp  plate,  phonograph  diaphragms,  mica  chimneys,  cut,  stamped,  or  punched  mica 
Bnapes  from  foreign  mica  cniefly,  or  are  importers  and  dealers  in  foreign  mica,  and  as 
a  result  have  reached  a  compromise  of  our  several  views,  all,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  importing  concerns,  agreeing  to  support  and  approve  of  the  following  para- 
graph and  to  request  that  you  put  same  into  effect  without  change: 

"Mica. — Unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  valued  at  not  above  30  cents  per 
pound,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  30  cents  per 
pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cut,  stamped,  and  punchod  mica,  20  cents  per  pound 
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and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  splittingB,  30  i>er  cent  ad  valorem;  biiilt-tip  c 
and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material  ol  ct. 
value,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  diaphragms,  10  cents  each  and  60  per  cei.'  ^ 
valorem;  crude,  raw  scrap,  or  refuse  fit  only  for  grinding,  2  cents  per  pound;  groL.. 
flake,  or  dust  mica,  4  cents  per  pound.'' 

The  miners  of  mica  have  tnus  reduced  their  request  for  protection  to  the  miniiL-j: 
that  will  save  their  present  position  from  further  decline,  though  without  hopi^ 
improvement^  and  also  there  will  be  no  increased  burden  to  the  electrical  inan':d* 
turer  through  increased  tariff  on  pure  mica  that  they  are  more  particularly  interested  > 
Yours,  respectfidly, 

J.  E.  Burleson,  Spruce  Pint,  Tf.  C. 

Tar  Heel  Mica  Co.,  PJumtree^  K.  C 

D.  T.  Vance. 

Abbeville  Mica  Co.,  AfheviUe^  N.  C 

B.  C.  Grindstafp. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  BUBLESOBT,  OF  SPBITCE  FIVE,  H.  C 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burleson,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  mining  of  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  has  been  my  occupation  for  the  last  45  vea^ 
not  so  much  so  as  it  was  after  the  war  started.  We  never  had  prr- 
tection  sufficient  to  equip  the  mines  with  machinery  until  the  ws* 
started.  I  went  to  accumulating  mines  and  machinery  to  operate 
them  with;  and  the  Government  called  on  us  all  down  in  that  sectior. 
to  aid  them  in  getting  mica  for  the  airplanes  and  other  uses.  I 
took  up  different  properties  and  started  buying  machinery  &nd 
.eauipping  the  mines.  I  put  in  machinery  worth  around  $75,00" 
wnicn  is  standing  idle  to-day  and  rusting  on  account  of  the  forci^. 
importations  coming  in  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  mica  for. 

I  went  in  Georgia  and  struck  a  new  field  there  that  had  never 
been  operated.  There  are  several  counties  there  that  are  very  ric^ 
in  mica  that  are  undeveloped.  I  opened  up  about  six  mines  dowr. 
there.  This  sample  that  1  have  here  is  some  of  the  product  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  that  is  about  equal  to  the  North  Carolina  anrf 
other  American  mica. 

We  are  handicapped  in  this  particular.  When  the  Fordnev  bill 
passed  I  shut  down  all  my  mmes.  I  was  operating  four  mine<. 
We  need  sufficient  protection. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  will  protect  you,  Mr.  Burleson  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  we  are  asking  for  will  not  protect  us,  but  it 
will  probably  put  us  on  our  feet  so  we  can  operate. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  we  are  going  to  file  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  can  not.  We  are  going  to  state  it  in  our 
brief.     It  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Brown  has  just  stated  to  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ten  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes;  that  is  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  double 
on  the  manufactured  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  you  shut  down  your  mines  ? 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Because  I  saw  that  the  price  was  so  low  that  we 
Duld  not  afford  to  pay  the  labor  prices  we  were  paying  and  continue 
)  operate. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  kept  the  mines  going  until  the  bill  was  passed  ? 
Mr.  BtJBLESON.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  could  afford  to  lose  all  that  time? 
Mr.  Bi3rBLESON.  I  thought  the  bill  would  be  better. 
Senator  Walsh.  So  you  have  been  running  your  plant  at  a  loss 
or  several  months  past,  and  as  soon  as  the  Fordney  oill  passed  you 
hut  down? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  shut  down  the  mines.    I  have  not  sold  a  pound 
)f  mica  since  last  December.    If  I  could  sell  it  at  anything  like  what 
[  sold  it  for  before  I  would  do  so.    I  have  $100,000  worth  of  mica  on 
land. 
Senator  McCumbbr.  What  do  you  pay  your  labor? 
Mr.  Burleson.  About  $3  a  day  for  common  labor. 
Senator  Du-ungham.  What  did  you  pay  before  the  war  ? 
Mr.  Burleson.  Before  the  war  we  paid  around  $1.50. 
Senator  McCl^ber.  Do  you  use  colored  labor  mostly  ? 
Mr.  BuRiJssoN.  No,  sir;  mostly  white  labor,  except  in  Georgia, 
where  we  use  some  colored  labor.    We  have  very  few  colored  labor- 
ers in  our  section;  they  are  principally  white.    I  was  working  from 
300  to  400  hands  up  until  aoout  the  10th  of  December,  and  1  then 
began  to  cut  down.    I  saw  the  thing  was  going  to  the  bad. 

Senator  Wat^h.  Did  you  cut  down  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
could  not  get  a  sufficient  price  for  your  material,  or  did  you  do  so 
because  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  the  mica  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  was  because  we  could  not  get  the  price  for  the 
material. 

Senator  Wai-sh.  And  you  could  have  sold  all  the  mica  that  you 
wanted  to,  but  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  can  not  say  that  we  could.  But  we  could  have 
sold  the  mica,  I  suppose,  by  putting  it  down  low  enough,  although 
we  could  not  afford  to  do  it  and  run. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  has  been  no  shortage  in  the  demand,  then, 
as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  demand,  but  there 
has  been  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  coming  in  from  abroad. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  people  figured  out  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  competing  countries  and  know  that  it  will  take  this  tariff 
to  protect  you  ? 

Mr.  BoRLESON.  We  have.  That  will  not  protect  us,  but  it  will 
allow  us  to  go  along.  We  have  never  been  properly  protected  on  the 
industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Burleson,  it  appears  here  from  the  official 
record  of  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920,  that  is  last  year,  that 
the  total  importations  of  mica,  manufactiu'ed  and  unmanufactured, 
was  less  than  a  miUion  dollars  in  value. 

Mr.  BuRi-EsoN.  I  am  not  keeping  posted  on  that.  I  am  in  the 
mining  line. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  much  of 
unmanufactured  mica.  There  was  only  about  $294,000  worth  of 
unmanufactured  mica.     Of  course,  the  committee  \mderstands  some 
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of  the  general  facts  of  the  situation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  r 
your  trouble  in  carrying  on  this  business  at  this  time  due  to  the  Iz 
that  you  have  lost  your  customers  because  the  war  was  your  ctv- 
customer,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  war  you  hi 
enormously  increased  your  output  and  when  the  war  closed  you  wf - 
left  with  a  big  stock  on  hand  tnat  you  could  not  sell  because  the  w- - 
demand  had  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  of  the  stock.     I  sold  . 
the  stock  on  the  10th  of  December  that  I  had  on  hand,  and  the  stc- . 
that  I  have  got  was  accumulated  since  the  10th  of  lust  December. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  anv  : 
formation  as  to  the  annual  production  of  mica  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  annual  production  can  be  made  if  yve  hi*, 
the  proper  protection,  anything,  mostly,  that  we  want. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  annual  production  before  t 
war? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  can  not  give  you  that  information  without  : 
ferring  to  the  different  reports  on  the  production.     I  have  not  p  ' 
that  in  mind. 

Senator  Simmons.  From  these  figures  it  looks  as  if  before  the  war 
and  even  in  1920,  the  American  producer  of  mica  had  absolutelv  th" 
whole  American  market,  with  the  exception  of  a  million  dollar- 
worth. 

Mr.  Burleson.  We  have  been  up  against  more  or  less  foreiL' 
competition  all  the  time  We  were  not  producing;  as  much  mica  .  - 
we  could  produce,  but  when  the  war  came  we  had  to  go  to  work  an« 
clean  out  these  old  mines  and  equip  them  with  machinery*  Tht 
way  it  stands  now  it  means  a  loss  of  my  machinery  that  is  standin:: 
at  the  mines  rusting,  and  also  an  investment  of  around  $300,000  i» 
the  mining  properties. 

Senator  vSimmons.  But  the  question  before  this  committee  i- 
whether  this  million  dollars'  worth  of  mica  of  all  kinds  that  cani» 
into  this  country  in  1920  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Certainly  it  is  •the  cause  of  our  trouble. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  81,000,000  worth  of  mica  imported 
into  this  country  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble  i 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  just  takes  thnt  much  more  of  the  market  of  tli«- 
stuff. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  taking  that  much  away  from  you,  do  you 
think  it  has  reduced  the  price  to  this  extent  and  made  it  unprofita(>li* ' 

Mr.  Burleson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  depend  upon  how  much  you  an* 
making  in  this  coimtry,  as  to  whether  the  unportation  of  a  million 
doUai^s  worth  would  affect  the  price  in  this  country  at  all. 

wSenator  McCumber.  All  of  the  mica  consumed  can  not  be  wortli 
very  many  million  dollars. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  Knd  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  it  here.  These  are  the  fact*.  The  reconi 
shows  that  the  amount  that  was  produced  in  America  so  rapidl\ 
increiu^ed,  during  the  year  1917,  that  the  price  fell  during  the  war. 

Mr.  BuRf.EsoN.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  say  no,  but  this  is  what  the  record  sho\v.>. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  know  T  did  not  get  anv  le^^s  for  mine. 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  1917  the  quantity  was  1,276,533  pounds.  The 
aUie  was  $753,874.  In  1918  that  increased  to  1,644,200  pounds, 
nd  the  value  decreased  to  $731,810.  Even  with  the  great  increase 
i  production  the  price  of  It  is  lower. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator  Smoot,  I  want  to  understand  what  you 
tre  reading  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  mica  sheets  and  scrap. 
Then  I  will  t-ell  you  what  was  imported. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  figures  I  was  giving  just  now  were  the  total 
mportaiions. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1919  there  were  produced  in  America  1,545,700 
pounds,  and  the  price  fell  to  $483,567.     In  other  words,  you  pro- 
duced more  mica  m  the  United  States  than  there  was  a  call  for,  and 
the  price  went  down  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Burleson.  Prices  at  which  I  was  selling  did  not  go  down. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  \^ole  production  of  the 
United  States. 
Mr.  Burleson.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  that. 
Senator  McLean.  According  to  those  figures,  the  importations 
equalled  the  entire  production  m  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  for  June  of  1921  were  21,303 
pounds;  value,  $24,770. 
Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  it  in  the  other  years? 
Mr.  Burleson.  Mica  during  the  war  did  not  go  up  in  proportion 
to  what  other  materials  did  that  were  used  in  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1920  there  were  1,409,803  pounds  imported, 
with  a  valuation  of  $1,244,701. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  you  will  see  that  the  imports  are  practically 
as  much  as  the  home  production  in  value. 
vSenator  Simmons.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  home 

production  is  no  greater  than  it  is.     Does  that  include  all 

Senator  Smoot.  That  includes  the  sheets  and  scrap. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  imports  include  all  kinds  of  mica.    The 
importations  of  unmanufactured  mica  for  that  year  amoimted  to 
over  $294,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  prices  that  I  quoted  were  for  only  the  un- 
manufactured mica. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  was  only  $294,000? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Will  you  just  permit  me  to  say  a  word  further  ?  In 
working  these  mines,  when  we  get  down  to  a  certain  depth,  we  strike 
water.  Then  we  have  got  to  buy  costly  machinery,  and  we  can 
make  the  output  to  anv  amount  we  want  if  we  have  the  proper  pro- 
tection.   We  can  supply  the  whole  that  the  country  wants. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tne  record  also  shows  that  before  the  war  America 
produced  63  per  cent  of  all  the  mica  produced  in  the  world,  and  we 
consumed  70  per  cent  of  all  the  mica  consumed  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Burleson.  During  the  war  you  will  remember  that  this  coun- 
try was  short  of  mica  and  had  to  call  on  the  English  Government  to 
help  them  out. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  your  price  now  compared  to  the  price 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  GBINDSTAFF,  OF  ASHEVIILE,  I.   T 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Mr.  Chairman,   I  represent  the  miners,   and 
want  to  make  a  little  clearer " 

Senator  Walsh.  We  had  here  the  other  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  son  - 
manufacturers  of  mica,  and  they  agreed  upon  one  man  to  reprcser 
them.     We  had  some  dealers  and  they  aOTeed  upon  one  man   ".■ 
represent  them,  and  we  have  already  had  tnree  or  four  miners,  ar? 
here  is  another.    Is  there  any  limit  to  the  presentation  of  these  ca5e=; 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  say,  with  refernce  to  these  t^r» 
gentlemen  who  have  just  been  examined,  that  they  have  tak*--- 
very  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  morning  is  over  now  on  rept^t;- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  do  not  want  but  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  want  to  make  it  a  little  clearer  with  reference  to  our  agreemen* 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  want  to  make  this  compromise  a  little  clearc: 
to  the  committee.  We  met,  the  miners  and  manufactureers,  in  ^ 
conference,  and  I  do  not  think  the  committee  understands  the  agre<^ 
ment  we  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  meet  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  We  met  the  first  of  the  week. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  several  peopi  • 
that  these  were  the  agreed  rates: 

Mica  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  nound;  valued  above  V 
cents  per  pound,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mica  splittings,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
mica  plates,  and  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  tb«- 
component  material  of  cnief  value,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ground  mica  25  per  c**ii*. 
ad  valorem. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  do  you  change  that? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  It  is  wrong.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  it  you 
will  see  it.  The  manufacturers  had  their  price  already  printed  and 
we  did  not  have  ours  printed.  They  could  not  change  theirs  and  we 
agreed  to  put  our  prices  in  as  they  were.  Ours  were  very  much 
higher.  We  agreed  to  lower  ours  to  10  cents  specific  and  run  the 
duty  up  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  we  would  take  off  for  what  we 
were  asKing  for  the  50  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  off  the  splittings, 
which  are  partly  manuiactured,  and  put  that  on  an  ad  valorem  duty 
and  no  specific,  and  we  would  tuni  both  briefs  in  and  make  thU 
statement  to  the  committee.  That  6  cents  was  not  agreed  on  and 
ours  was  not  agreed  on,  but  we  are  not  making  a  fight  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  mind's. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  Can  j-ou 
take  the  schedule  there  and  write  in  the  duties  that  you  miners  want  ( 
Can  you  make  the  corrections  there  that  you  say  you  want  ? 

Senator  McLean.  I  suggest  that  these  interests  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to'  file  a  corrected  brief. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  We  have  it,  and  it  will  be  filed,  and  you  can 
then  see  it  all  clearly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  brief  states  what  you  want  ? 
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^Ir.  Grindstaff.  We  have  a  supplemental  brief  stating  the  con- 
tion  of  this  compromise. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  in  a  hopeless  condition  of  con- 
ision  on  the  subject,  and  if  you  can  file  anything  to  clarify  it,  it 
ould  be  well  to  do  so. 

]Mr-  Grindstaff.  The  only  contention  was  that  they  wanted  a 
»wer  duty  on  splittings,  ana  we  were  with  them  as  far  as  the  manu- 
LCtured  stuff  is  concerned.  The  miner  has  to  stand  for  the  protec- 
on  on  the  manufacture,  and  we  gave  way  on  the  raw  material 
ecause  we  are  small  producers  of  the  splittings  that  they  wanted; 
ut  of  the  other  mica  we  produce  about  one-third  of  the  consumption. 
Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Grindstaff,  does  your  brief  state  what  you 
rant  1 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes,  sir;  our  brief  states  what  we  ask,  for  and 
lien  there  is  a  supplemental  brief  which  states 

Senator  Watson.  What  you  are  willing  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  It  states  our  compromise. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  you  not  file  the  brief  and  state  what 
rou  want. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Well,  it  will  be  filed. 

Senator  Watson.  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  wanted  to  explain  this  compromise,  this  agree- 
ment, so  you  could  all  understand  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  not  sit  down  and  write  that  exactly 
as  you  want  it,  and  then  we  will  know  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  The  manufacturers  have  their  schedule  in  there, 
and  then  you  will  find  a  supplemental  brief  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  Otto 
Heinigke. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  HEINIGKE,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITT, 
EEPEESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  OBNAMENTAL  GLASS  MAN- 
UFAGTTJBEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Heinigke  ? 

Mr.  Heiniqke.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Hbinioke.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  designer  of  stained  glass 
windows. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  want  an  increased  rate  on  stained  glass  windows. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  your  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Paragraph  230. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement 
about  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  Ger- 
many, and  then  let  you  gentlemen  decide  what  we  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  we  hope  we  will  get  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  stained  glass  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Painted  and  stained  wmdow  glass,  glass  for  com- 
pleted windows  for  churches. 
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The  Chairman.  YHiere  is  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  My  own  establishment  is  in  New  York  CStr.  it 
26  East  Thirteenth  Street.  It  is  a  small  industry.  Numericallj  «( 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  almost  every  State,  and  it  b 
hard  to  secure  statistics  for  that  reason;  the  plants  are  small.  Titf 
status  of  our  protection  in  the  bill  is  that  the  Underwood  law  gav* 
us  30  per  cent  protection,  and  then  put  us  on  the  free  list,  taking  awtj 
aU  our  protection. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  bill  givic 
you  30  per  cent  and  taking  it  away  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  In  the  dutiable  list  they  gave  us  30  per  cent  td 
valorem,  and  under  par^raph  655,  works  of  art — that  is  in  the  Under- 
wood  bill;  it  is  now  under  1688 — they  took  away  that  30  per  cent  hj 
putting  stained  glass  windows  on  the  free  list  when  presented  :* 
churches.  Churches  are  our  whole  market.  We  have  no  oth'r 
market.  So  it  virtually  took  away  our  whole  protection.  Ther* 
was  no  protection. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  no  protection  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  We  had  no  protection  under  the  Underwood  bii: 
and  now  we  have  none  under  the  present  bill,  owing  to  the  amen«:- 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  There  was  30  per  cent  protecti*''. 
in  paragraph  230,  but  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pu* 
us  oack  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  back  on  the  free  list  or  simplv  provide . 
the  same  as  the  Underwood  bill,  that  it  could  not  apply  to  those  work* 
of  art  and  stained  window  glass  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  That  was  the  wording  of  it;  yes;  but  it  amount* 
to  our  whole  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  i 

Mr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  represent  the  difference  in  co-- 
of  production. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  us  have  that. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production  is  63  per  ceii' 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  using  a  ma- 
chine in  any  part  of  our  process.  It  is  all  handwork.  It  approxi- 
mates very  closely  the  work  of  portrait  or  landscape  paintiu.: 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  total  cost  of  production  is  wages.  1  do  n"'. 
know  of  any  other  industry  that  has  no  possible  way  of  using  ma- 
chinery. We  need  more  protection  as  a  matter  of  scientific  taiin 
making  than  any  other  industry  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
^   Senator  Dilxjnoham.  What  did  you  say  your  labor  cost  was  ( 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Seventy  per  cent  of  oiu*  total  manufacturing  r4»>'. 

Senator  McLean.  Woulci  not  the  American  valuation  help  you ' 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  does. 

Senator  McLean.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem — ^would  not  th:.: 
help  you  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  less  than  half  wh*: 
we  need  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Senator  McLean.  Under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes^  sir.     We  arrived  at  these  figures  in  this  wa> 
Two  American  manufacturers,  who  had  big  establismnents  in  Amerio^ 
up  to  1913,  opened  factories  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  under  the  Vnd«r 
wood  bill,  and  they  were  forced  to  do  that  because  their  whole  markt-: 
was  taken  away  from  them;  they  could  not  compete.    Tliere  arr 
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vveral  other  men  in  the  country  contemplating  the  same  action  if 
his  goes  through  as  it  is  shown.     Those  men  had  been  negotiating 
rith  German  manufacturers  and  thev  have  turned  over  to  us  the 
•Htors  and  the  designs  which  these  German  manufacturers  sent  to 
horn,  showing  exactly  what  they  are  willing  to  lay  down  windows 
or  in  New  York.     We  have  taken  those  prices  and  those  designs  and 
aken  the  man  who  manufactures  most  economically,  probably,  the 
Host  practical  manufacturer  we  have,  and  had  him  figure  out  what 
hose  same  designs  would  cost.     The  details  of  that  are  all  given  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Senator  Walsh.  In  a  word,  what  is  the  difference  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  th^  American  valuation. 
Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  that  it  would  cost  63  per  cent  more 
than  the  German  price  to  produce  the  stained  glass  window  in 
.Vmerica  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  the  importers  have  their  offices  here  and 
tftke  orders?    What  is  the  degree  of  your  competition  here  with 
the  importers  of  this  product  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  The  German  houses  have  agents  in  this  country. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  product  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  A   canvass  showed   that  in    1914   the   manufac- 
turers in  America  were  $212,000.     I  would  like  to  correct  the  record 
of  the  Ways   and  Means  Committee.     The  brief  showed   that  in 
1920,  when  we  had  the  protection  of  the  war,  our  industry  increased 
to  $500,000.     That  was  incorrectly  printed  as  $500,000,000. 
Senator  McLean.  Upon  what  page  is  that  of  the  House  hearings  ? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  on  page  680  of  the  House  hearings  ? 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  In  1914? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  that,  Senator,  be- 
cause we  are  grouped  with  mirrors  imder  the  dutiable  list  and  with  all 
works  of  art  under  the  free  list.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  not  give 
us  permission  to  segregate  them. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  eflFect  of  the  competition  upon 
your  business  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  During    1920,    before    the   German   importations 
hegan  to  come  in  after  the  war — of  course,  they  were  shut  off  en- 
tirely during  the  war— we  had  built  up  from  8212,000  to  $500,000, 
^pproximatelv.     I  was  told  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  men  who 
has  opened  tnis  plant  in  Germany  that  he  has  now  $140,000  worth 
of  orders  to  be  executed  in  his  German  plant;  almost  none  in  his 
'Vrnerican  plant.     He  has  discharged  one  man  after  another  until 
li<^  is  down  now  only  to  repairing. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  Germany  your  principal  competitor  ? 
ilr.  Heinigke.  Yes;  it  is   practically   our   only   competitor. 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  the  claim  made  also   that  the  German 
stained  glass  is  superior? 
Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is. 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  a  fact  ? 
ilr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  But  that  is  a  popular  notion  ? 

60713— 21— FT  22 2 
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Mr.  Heinigke.  That  is  the  claim  of  the  importers'  agents  in  their 
brief. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  is  it  not  pretty  generally  thought  amoa: 
particular  ecclesiastics — I  have  discussed  it  with  many  of  them— 
that  the  German  window  glass  is  superior  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  That  is  propaganda,  but  in  our  supplemental  bntf 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  we  filed  lett«T» 
from  upward  of  a  dozen  clergymen,  who  expressed  their  preferen^f 
for  American  windows.  We  have  ordered  from  German v  a  window 
and  we  hoped  to  have  it  here  for  this  hearing,  but  it  nas  not  y« 
arrived.  We  were  going  to  let  you  judge  for  yourselves.  It  u-  .. 
small  window  that  couicT be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  state  of  your  business  to-day  i 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  just  had  a  statement  the  other  day  for  tne  fir*: 
six  months  of  this  jes^r.  and  we  have  lost  $260  on  six  months'  worlv 

Senator  McLean.  Wnat  is  the  total  value  of  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  On  my  personal  plant? 

Senator  McLean.  Well,  the  plants  with  which  you  are  acquainte«i 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  trade  to-day?  Are  they  doing  anv- 
thing,  and  if  they  are,  are  they  doing  it  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  They  are  working  at  about  30  per  cent  of  thei 
capacity.  There  are  about  70  per  cent  of  the  men  walking  tl.* 
streets,  appealing  to  us  for  some  means  of  getting  a  livelihood. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  What  do  you  pay  your  men? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  A  dollar  an  hour  is,  1  think,  about  the  avemjjt 
$1.50  for  the  floor  painters,  and  the  other  men  get  20  cents  in  Grf- 
many.  The  men  to  whom  we  are  paying  $1.50  get  20  cents  v 
Germany.  The  details  of  the  comparative  wage  scales  in  Grennan\ 
and  America  are  found  on  page  673  of  the  printed  hearings  of  il.*- 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  details  of  the  compara- 
tive costs,  all  figured  out  in  minute  detail,  are  shown  on  page  674  «•' 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Dilungham.  You  say  that  you  are  running  at  about  .<" 
per  cent  of  your  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  a  complaint  that  comes  to  us  fntUi 
substantially  all  of  the  different  branches  of  industry. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  that  because  of  the  lack  of  orders  thA- 
come  in  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  economizing,  or  is  r 
because  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  1  think  it  is  because  the  bulk  of  the  business  .* 
going  abroad.  My  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  one  of  the  small*' 
importers  has  $140,000  worth;  another  of  the  comparatively  sma": 
importers  had  $80,000  worth  of  orders  six  months  ago.  He  told  ni' 
so  himself.  There  are  two  larger  importers  who  would  ordinani} 
do  four  times  as  much  business  as  those  two.  I  should  say  that  the:* 
are  $800,000  worth  of  orders  for  windows  now  being  executed  in 
Germany. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  this  expensive  glass  window  used  extensivri) 
in  private  dwellings  as  well  as  in  churches  i 

Mr.  Heinigke.  They  do  not  import  glass  windows. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  was  thinking  that  there  hcis  been  quite  an 
icrease  in  the  use  of  stained-glass  windows  in  private  residences  in 
\e  past  5  or  10  years.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Qexnioke.  It  is  comparatively  small  in  volume;  they  are 
sually  selected  by  architects  of  discrimination  and  all  bought  in 
jnericA.  They  have  them  designed  here.  We  have  always  nad  a 
erv  considerable  amount  of  private-dwelling  work,  but  it  does  not 
un  into  any  volume.  We  could  not  run  one-quarter  of  our  plant 
n  it.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  business. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  these  men  to  whom  you  are  paying  $1 
n  hour  artists?  Do  they  design  the  works  and  draw  the  figures, 
nd  so  forth,  for  these  windows  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  employer  does.  I 
.m  a  designer.  I  am  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  my  partner  is  also  a 
lesigner.  We  employ  these  men;  some  of  whom  are  entitled  to  be 
lassified  as  artists;  they  are  really  artists. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  require  years  of  special  study  in  order 
<)  become  proficient  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes.  Most  of  these  men,  as  young  men,  study  for 
rears  in  the  art  schools.  They  go  to  the  classes  in  drawing  and  spend 
lU  their  leisure  time  there.  They  are  really  artists.  They  study 
or  the  work  just  as  the  portrait  painter  studies  for  his  work. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean  the  men  that  do  the  physical  work. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  So  do  I,  sir.  That  is  what  I  do  mean.  Those  men 
>tudy  just  as  hard  as  a  professional  man  studies,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  tHe  standing  of  a  professional  man,  but  they  do  not  get  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  they  are  not  designers. 

ilr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  the  designers  are  creatoi-s  of 
designs,  and  they  are  professional  men,  usually. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  calendar  year  1920  the  report  of  impor- 
tations of  works  of  art,  including  pictorial  painting  and  paintings  on 
plass,  including  stained  or  painted  windows,  to  be  used  in  houses  of 
worship,  etc.,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $163,000  only.  Are 
some  coming  in  now? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  They  are  increasing  all  the  time. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  know  it  from  the  statements  of  these  men,  who  are 
manufacturers  here  and  abroad.  They  are  both  members  of  our 
association,  and  they  are  perfectly  frauK.  They  say  that  they  would 
a  good  deal  rather  manufacture  nere  and  that  they  would  close  up 
their  business  abroad  if  they  could  manufacture  here  at  a  profit. 
One  of  those  men  is  in  Europe  now,  and  the  other  one  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  gave  us  letters  and  telegrams 
which  are  printed  in  the  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  the  importation  of  $163,000  of  your 
product  interfere  with  your  business? 

ilr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  $212,000  basis.  You  see,  that  was 
our  total  output  in  1914. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in 
huilding  operations. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yea,  sir.  In  erecting  a  church  building  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  tnere  are  two  grooves  in  the 
window,  one  for  the  protection  glass,  the  sheet  ^ass,  which  they  can 
put  in  while  the  building  is  being  erected.     Then  they  can  wait 
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indefinitely  for  the  luxury  windows,  the  windows  that  are  entirely 
luxurious.  They  have  been  doing  that  all  through  the  war.  The 
sentiment  against  buying  luxuries  has  prevented  tnem  from  buying 
any  kind  of  stained-glass  windows.  They  have  just  had  these  tem- 
porary windows  in.  Now  they  have  the  money  that  they  have 
oeen  accumulating  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are 'buying  them  in 
great  numbers.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  market  just  now,  and  we 
are  not  getting  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  us  together  in  this 
country  have  at  present  $150,000  worth  of  work.  I  canvassed 
15  of  the  largest  shops  for  that  information,  and  the  indications  are 
that  they  have  not  as  much  as  one  of  these  smallest  importers  has. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  TiflFany  in  yom*  association  ? 

Mr.  Heiniqke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  he  independent  ? 

Mr.  Heinigkb.  He  is  independent  in  every  way. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  does  some  of  this  work,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  He  does,  but  he  does  not  compete.  He  does  not 
make  painted  windows.  He  makes  the  opalescent  window  and  run*! 
that  department  as  a  sort  of  a  play  toy.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
has  never  made  a  profit  on  his  stained-glass  window  department. 
The  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  practically  unlimited  capital, 
made  up  their  minds  to  close  their  department. 

May  I  file  a  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  showing  some  additional  figun-s 
that  we  have  accumulated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  called  on  is 
Mr.  Fred  Nadler. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Mr.  Nadler  is  one  of  our  association.  In  consider- 
ation of  your  t^equest  of  last  week,  he  turned  his  part  of  the  discussion 
over  to  me.     He  is  not  present. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Is  Mr.  William  P.  Clarke  present! 
[No  response.]     Is  Mr.  W.  C.  Boswell  present? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  BOSWELL,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boswell,  will  you  state  to  the  committee 
where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  My  name  is  W.  C.  Boswell.  I  reside  at  2222  Mount 
Holly  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Talc  mining. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  mine  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  In  Maryland.  I  represent  the  Talc  and  Soapstone 
Producers'  Association  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  mining  business  yourself. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir;  have  been  for  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Boswell.  A  different  rate  on  the  crude  material. 

The  Chairman.  A  higher  rate  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  A  higher  rate,  yes,  sir,  to  balance  the  rate  that  we 
have. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Edgar  testify  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  agree  with  him 
or  not  ? 
Mr.  BoswELL.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  briefly  to  state  your  position  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  I  represent  the  massive  miners  more  than  the 
pulverized,  because  I  nave  been  out  of  the  pulverized  end  of  it,  for 
10  or  12  years  owing  to  the  low  price.  Under  the  1909  tariff  we  had 
a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pouna  on  the  cut  and  powdered  material.. 
Since  1913  we  have  had  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounted  to 
practically  nothing.  But  in  those  years  we  went  out  of  business. 
We  closea  up  om*  plants.  We  could  not  compete  with  the  imported 
material.  But  during  the  war  the  supply  being  cut  off  our  mines 
opened  up  again. 

Senator  AiKjCumbbr.  Mines  of  what  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Of  talc.  We  opened  up  and  began  producing  and 
we  supplied  the  abnormal  demand  all  through  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  product  chiefly  used  for. 

Mr.  BoswBLL.  For  insulation  of  electrical  appliances,  gas  burners 
and  gas  pits.  This  material  represents  about  75  per  cent  in  labor  to 
get  it  out.  We  have  to  be  careful  in  blasting.  '  We  cut  it  up  with 
cross-cut  saws  from  large  boulders  to  blanks  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  square.  To  get  this  material  out  of  our  mines  costs  about 
$20  a  ton  for  the  crude  material  in  the  ground.  To  work  it  up  into 
cubes  anywhere  from  50  to  75  pounds  it  costs  us  $40  per  ton,  and  into 
these  small  blanks  here  [indicating]  it  costs  us  $100  a  ton.  That  is 
counting  our  waste  and  our  labor  on  it.  We  have  no  complaint  as 
to  the  importer  bringing  in  his  material.  They  claim  that  they  want 
the  old  rate.  The  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  this  rate,, 
that  is.  the  free  duty,  because  he  keeps  his  price  just  a  little  lower 
than  the  American  producer  can  meet,  and  passes  it  on  act  the  same 
rate. 

We  would  ask  for  the  bulk  the  same  classification  that  you  have 
in  the  bill  now  be  retained;  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  cut  and  sawed 
material;  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  pulverized;  and 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  crude  material. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  foreign  source  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Prom  China,  India,  Japan,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Africa- 
Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  talc  and  soap- 
stone? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Just  the  difference  in  names. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Practically  the  same  thing;  yes,  sir.  The  classifi- 
cation calls  for  talc,  steatite  or  soapstone,  and  French  chalk.  Those 
are  the  different  trcule  names  and  they  even  bring  it  in  as  lava. 

Senator  Watson.  You  produce  more  than  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  together,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  do  not  need  even  a  single  pound  of 
imported,  because  our  material  is  equal  to  any  of  the  imported 
material. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  for  my  information:  Is  the  talcum 
powder  made  out  of  this  same  material  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Not  out  of  this  material;  that  is  made  out  of  the 
pure  white  material. 
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Senator  McCumbbr.  Is  it  made  out  of  the  same  substance  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  It  is  made  out  of  talc.  This  must  be  talc;  it  mu?: 
be  free  of  grit,  cleavage,  capable  of  withstanding  heat  to  2,200°,  o: 
even  higher  and  retain  its  shape.  This  piece  [exhibiting  sample  U- 
the  committee]  has  standard  threads. 

Senator  McCumber.  None  of  the  talcum  powders  are  made  fron 
this  material,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  enough  of  this  material  made  in  ihk 
country  to  supply  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Our  mines  in  Maryland  can  more  than  supply  tbt 
whole  demand  of  the  United  States.  We  only  consume  1,500  toit 
of  this  material  a  year. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  total  consumption  of  this  high-grade 
material — massive  talc  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Yes,  sir;  1,500  tons. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  reports  in  1915  that  tht 
tot^  production  of  talc  and  soapstone  in  the  United  States  wds 
186,000  short  tons  and  in  1917,  218,000  short  tons. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  That  includes  pulverized  in  all  forms;  not  this 
massive  talc. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  show  that  the  United  States  produce 
more  of  this  material  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  33  producing  mines.  Tha: 
material  is  §old  to-day  in  the  pulverized  state  as  low  as  $5.50  a  ton 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  the  imported  material  from  Canada. 

We  have  reports  of  this  high-grade  material  coming  from  Chin* 
from  our  Bureau  of  Mines  last  year,  not  only  giving  the  location  bu' 
sayinff  where  they  could  get  it  and  secure  it  for  $9  in  sacks  and  $7,2*^ 
in  h\uk,  free  at  the  port.  We  can  not  compete  with  that  materia 
in  the  high-grade  material,  which  costs  us  $20  a  ton  to  get  it  out. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  it  cost  them  to  deUver  it  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  They  sell  it  at  $7.25  delivered  at  the  port.  'Wt 
can  not  tell  what  it  costs. 

Senator  Watson.  The  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920  were 
43,477,000  tons.  •  ' 

Mr.  Bos  WELL.  On  the  massive  talc,  there  is  no  way  whatever  t" 
separate  the  massive  from  the  ground,  because  the  straight  15  pc: 
cent  ad  valorem  includes  the  ground  and  the  cut. 

You  asked  me  about  the  crude  material.  Here  is  the  report  sen: 
out  bv  our  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  been  very  extensively  rejwrttii 
on  all  foreign  talc,  in  April,  1920 — I  will  not  read  the  descripiion  (^i 
it,  more  than  this — all  this  is  from  China: 

The  grade  of  talc  is  reported  as  being  excellent,  the  maasive  talc  ranging  in  o^l  • 
from  light  cream  to  flesh  pink  or  to  light  green  in  the  poorer  grades.  Specunenf).  <■- 
file  at  the  Department  of  Geology,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  were  exan.- 
ined  by  the  author.  The  specimens  examined  were  of  exceptionally  pure,  fin- 
crained,  cream-colored,  massive  talc,  translucent,  especially  on  thin  eogee.  T^- 
finely  powdered  material  was  a  brilliant  clear  white,  superior  in  color  even  to  it^' 
Italian  talcs  with  an  excellent  slip  and  no  grit. 

It  ie  reported  that  the  talc  can  be  delivered  at  the  ports  of  Newchwang  or  Darien  »t 
about  $9  per  ton  in  sacks  or  $7.25  in  bulk. 

Senator  Watson.  That  appUes  to  the  port  in  China  ? 

Mr.  BosWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  the  port  in  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  BoswELL.  It  comes  over  here  as  ballast. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  the  United  States  market  for  it — ^in  the 
East  or  West  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  It  is  all  in  the  East — it  comes  to  New  York. 

Senator  Watson.  It  comes  to  San  Francisco  and  then  across  the 
4*ountrv  i 

Mr.  J&oswELL.  No;  it  comes  to  New  York  from  China. 

Senator  Watson.  All  the  way  as  ballast  ? 

Mr.  BoswELL.  All  the  way  as  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aO,  Mr.  Boswell  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  All  we  ask  on  this  talc  is  that  the  same  classification 
be  retained  and,  if  possible  give  us  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  poimd  on 
the  ground  and  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  the  crude.  Only  the  highest 
giaoe  of  crude  is  imported  into  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  file  a  short  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Without  obiection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  mr.  Boswell  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

BaltimorEi  Md.,  August  20, 1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance^ 

United  Stales  Senate,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Talc  and  Soapstone  Producers'  Asso- 
cUtion  of  America,  repre3enting  33  producing  mines,  with  over  $8,000,000  in  prop- 
erty and  machinery—California,  8;  Vermont,  6;  North  Carolina,  8;  New  York,  3; 
Georgia,  4;  Maryland,  3;  Pennsylvania,  1;  New  Jersey,  1. 

Talc  is  truly  an  American  mineral,  and  one  of  the  most  important.  We  bave  mined 
talc  for  more  than  30  years.  It  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  paper,  leatter,  clolii, 
paint,  earthenware,  rope,  rubber,  plaster,  gas  burners,  bushings,  electric  insulators, 
and  many  other  items. 

The  most  valuable  is  the  massive  talc  that  is  so  uniformly  fine-grained,  compact, 
fairly  soft,  free  of  cleavage.    Must  be  free  of  grit  and  low  in  iron. 

The  valuable  prop^ties  of  finished  massive  talc  are  the  great  hardness  and  tenacity, 
resistance  of  heat,  acids,  and  alkalies,  high  in  compressive  strength,  hi^h  dielectric 
«»treiigth.  There  is  no  other  known  mineral  that  can  be  manufactured  into  articles 
from  the  raw  state  and  hardened  in  a  furnace  and  retain  its  perfect  shape.  Massive 
talc  is  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  tips,  gas  burners,  bushings  for  gasoline 
("ngines,  electrical  insulation,  and  hundreds  of  otner  like  articles. 

Maanve  talc  is  mined  in  large  blocks  or  bowlders,  then  cut  into  smaller  sized  blocks 
by  man  power,  using  cross-cut  saws.  These  blocks  axe  then  taken  to  rip  or  cut-off 
rai^  and  cut  into  cubes  or  blanks,  as  many  of  the  articles  manufactured  are  of  special 
design  and  the  blanks  are  cut  according  to  specifications.  The  sizes  range  from  one- 
fourth  by  one-fourth  by  one-half  to  3  and  4  inches  square,  and  larger. 

These  blaiUcs  are  placed  one  at  a  time  in  small  high-speed  lathes,  when  the  articles 
are  turned,  drilled,  slotted,  and  threaded  as  the  case  may  be.  The  talc  article  in  the 
Jjreen  state  is  placed  in  small  ovens  or  kilns  heated  by  gas  or  electricity,  where  they  are 
Mibject  to  a  temperature  of  about  2,000°  P.  from  24  to  48  hours,  when  the  articles 
Wome  harder  than  glass. 

'Wiere  is  practically  no  expansion  or  contraction,  standard  threads  cut  in  the  original 
talc  are  still  standard  after  the  baking. 

Maarive  talc  is  mined  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Vermont, 
and  California.  For  the  past  eight  years  a  number  of  the  mines  have  been  forced  to 
Hoee  down,  owing  to  the  importQjd  material  from  France,  India,  Italy,  (.'hina,  Japan, 
and  Germany,  massive  talc  coming  from  these  countries  as  crude  talc,  free  from  duty, 
cut  into  cubes,  blanks,  and  strips,  and  a  largo  per  cent  partly  manufactured,  only  one 
or  two  operations  needed  to  complete  the  article  after  it  is  received  by  the  manufac- 
turer, 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

^lien  it  is  in  the  laige  blocks  or  bowlders,  it  is  brought  in  as  ballast  without  freight 
^baiges.  To  produce  this  material  in  this  country  it  costs  the  mine  owner  |20  per  ton 
to  get  the  raw  material  out  of  the  mine  (1914  wage  scale) ;  to  cut  into  cubes  $40  per  ton; 
to  cut  into  small  blanks  like  samples  referred  to,  $100  per  ton. 
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The  importers  are  offering  the  large  blocks  or  bowlders  at  $7  per  ton  at  the  ahippi  i. 
ports  of  i'hina,  India,  and  Japan.  The  cut  blanks  and  cubes  are  quoted  at  $27  per  to . 
foreign  ports. 

The  American  mines  supplied  the  abnormal  demand  during  the  war  and  the  icat^ri* 
has  met  every  requirement.  In  normal  times  there  is  not  over  1,500  tons  of  mas^i\« 
talc  consumed  in  America.  Competition  between  the  producers  for  thie  busiiw^ 
is  always  keen.  This  keeps  the  price  at  rock  bottom  as  far  as  the  American  maffc*"' 
is  concerned. 

The  tariff  of  1909  enabled  the  American  miner  to  keep  in  operation.  After  1^0" 
with  only  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  we  could  not  meet  the  importers'  price.  Th* 
World  War  cut  off  the  imports;  the  American  mines  again  opened  up  and  eupph^^i 
the  demand. 

Massive  talc  is  imported  under  different  names — talc  steatite,  soapstone*  Freud 
chalk,  and  lava  rock. 

Tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  carries  the  following  classifications  and  duties: 

"Par.  209.  Talc,  steatite,  or  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  crude  and  unground 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound;  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  pulverized,  excep- 
toilet  preparations,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  cut  or  gawed,  or  in  blankB>  crayoa- 
cubes,  disks,  or  other  forms,  1  cent  per  pound ;  manufactures  (except  toilet  prepare 
tions),  of  which  talc,  steatite,  or  soapetone,  or  French  chalk  is  the  component  mav 
rial  of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  if  m  ♦ 
decorated,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  decorated.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  rates  in  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  are  just  one-half  what  we  think  the  talc  intere>:? 
should  have  in  order  to  operate  against  the  imported  material. 

The  1909  rate  was  1  cent  per  pound  on  cut,  sawed,  powdered,  or  pulverized  talc 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the  1909  tariff.  The  American  producer  {^ay- 
higher  wages,  carries  insurance  on  his  labor  and  competes  with  the  foreign  cheap 
labor.  Only  high-grade  ta,lc  is  imported  in  any  form.  We  believe  the  duty  on  cru*l- 
talc  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound.  This  would  equalize  th- 
rates  of  duty  and  better  protect  the  American  producer. 

The  mines  producing  massive  talc  have  made  no  sales  for  six  months.  The  im 
porters  have  controlled  the  market  with  prices  the  American  producer  can  not  men 
Our  talc  mines  are  closed  down  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  equipment  stand  idle. 

With  a  protective  rate  these  plants  will  be  able  to  meet  the  price  of  the  importf? 
and  give  work  to  many  idle  men. 

We  respectfully  a«?k  that  the  classifications  and  rates  of  duty  now  in  tariff  bill  H.  R 
7456  be  not  reduced  and  the  American  valuation  be  used  on  all  imports. 

W.  C.  BOSWEXL 

Tariff  Committee  Talc  and  Soapstone  Producers*  Asaodatioh. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Lockwood. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  N.  LOCKWOOD,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Ix)CKWOOD.  In  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  talk  upon  the  same  thing  as  Mr. 
Boswell? 

Mr.  IjOckwood.  Mine  is  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  from 
Mr.  BoswelPs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hoth  want  tlie  same  thing? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  toilet  prepara- 
tions; we  use  powdered  talc  in  the  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  any  duty? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  in  the  past,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  befon* 
the  committee,  if  T  may. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lockwood. 

,  Mr.  Lockwood.  We  manufacture  toilet  preparations,  90  per  ceni 
of  which  are  made  of  talcum  powders  and  marketed  to  the  lO-cent 
stores,  principally. 
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>H.*nator  Watsox.  What  are  talcum  powders  made  of  ? 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Talcum  powder  is  principally  talcum  and  per- 
lae. 

Stmator  Watson.  Talcum  powder  is  made  from  something.     Is  it 
Lade  from  talc? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  For  baby  powders  boric  acid  is  used,  in  order  to 
lake  it  a  soothing  powder.     Some  other  powders  are  made  with 
la^esia  in  order  to  make  it  fluff  up,  make  it  move  lightly. 
The  Chairman.  Boric  acid  constitutes  one  element  in  the  manu- 
icture  ? 

Mr.  Ix>CKWOOD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  nonirritating  substance,  and  we 
ise  only  the  better  grades  of  powdered  talc  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcum  powders.  To-day  the  price  of  talcum  powder  such  as  we  use 
s  approximately  $20  a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  with  a  half-cent  a  pound 
lutv,  as  proposed  in  the  present  bill  under  consideration,  it  means 
cirtually  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  retail  for  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  LocKWooD.  We  do  not  sell  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  retails  through  the  drug  store,  so  we  know  what 
the  consumer  pays. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  wonder  if  the  tariff  on  talcum  powder  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  number  of  Republican  votes  ? 

Senator  WaTvSOX.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  talcum 
powder  was  not  made  from  this  talc  at  all.     Is  that  so  ? 
Mr.  I^CKWooi).  Not  from  hi^  particular  grade  of  talc. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  there  numerous  grades  of  talc  i 
Mr.  LocKWOoi).  Yes,  sir;  there  are. 

Senator  Watsox.  Is  this  fine  French  grade  that  comas  in  the  kind 
from  which  talcum  powder  is  made  ? 
Mr.  IxKJKwooD.  Some  of  it  is  made  from  that. 
S(^nator  Dillixoham.  This  is  all  made  from  the  white  I 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  That  is  the  principal  feature;  it  must  be  white. 
It  must  have  that  degree  of  slip  which  is  not  common  to  all  talc. 
N'me  talcs  are  dry  and  mealy,  and  it  must  be  as  free  from  lune  as  it 
i^  poiisible  to  got  it;  other>vise  it  does  not  perfume  properly. 
S(^nator  Watsox.  Where  do  you  get  this  talc? 
Mr.  LocKWOOD.  The  majority  of  it  comes  from  Canada  to-day. 
Thoro  is  very  little  foreign  talc  used  for  toilet  preparations,  which  is 
tho  best  talc  obtainable. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  we  in  the  United  States  have  any  talc  that 
you  can  make  talcum  powder  from? 
Mr.  liOCKWooD.  Yes:  but  it  is  not  available. 

Senator  McCi^tubkr.  Talcum  powder  is  all  made  from  talc  that  is 
iniported  i 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  made  out  of  it.  There  is  one 
deposit  in  North  Carolina  that  produces  a  very  good  grade  of  talc 
suitable  for  our  purposes,  but  the  production,  through,  I  think  faults 
in  management,  is  not  in  operation,  although  I  have  within  the  last 
Drouth  had  a  call  from  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  Could  there  not  be  made  a  differential  between 
the  kind  that  is  used  for  the  toilet  purposes  and  talcum  powders,  and 
the  kind  that  is  used  for  other  purposes,  as  indicated  by  the  preceding 
'ntness  ? 
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Mr.  LocKWOOD.  It  occurred  to  me — I  hoard  the  gentleman's  :- 
mark — that  that  was  something  that  was  very  necessary,  because  r  ^ 
raw  shapes  are  principally  made  up  for  use  in  commercial  purpo>.- 
I  assume,  for  gas  tips  anS  things  of  that  character,  that  are  treat' 
afterwards. 

The  normal  price  of  talcum  powder  such  as  we  use  is  $20  at  t 
mine.     I  can  buy  it  from  Canada  or  North  Carolina  at  that  prico  - 
and  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  to-day  it  would  appear  is  insuii  - 
cient  to  protect  the  American  industry.     T  am  not  askmg  for  a  redu»- 
tion  on  tnat,  but  we  do  feel,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  spe<Mi''' 
that  one  not  greater  than  15*  per  cent  should  be  a  proper  one. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Whereabouts  in  Canada  is  it  produced  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  It  is  produced  at  Madoc,  Canada,  about  midws; 
between  Toronto  and  Montreal;  and  I  assume  that  their  producti<*' 
costs  are  relatively  the  same  as  they  are  in  North  Carolina.     I  hav. 
not  the  details  of  that.     Of  course,  being  a  manufacturer  of  toilt 
preparations  I  am  not  altogether  familiar  with  the  mining  problem- 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.  Simply  we  would  submit  that  the  duty  of  50  p  ' 
cent,  what  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  is  far  in  excess  of  what  ■ 
should  be  for  protection.     We  consume  normally  3  or  4  tons  a  da;, 
and  the  addition  of  that  means  $7  a  ton  additional  on  an  item  tin' 
to-day  costs  $20  or  $23  with  the  duty. 

Senator  Dillingham.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  white  talc  producnj 
in  northern  New  England  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  That  is  not  suitable  for  the  use  in  toilet  prepara- 
tions, as  it  is  not  as  white  as  it  should  be. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  is  perfectly  white. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  It  is  white,  but  not  possessing  the  degree  of  slir- 
that  it  should  have  to  produce  a  grade  of  talcum  preparation,  whicL 
is  very  essential.  There  are  various  grades,  and  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  produced  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  all  white :  in  fact 
very  little  of  it  is  of  suitable  whiteness,  and  I  only  know  oi  one  ilt- 
posit  in  North  Carolina  which  is  suitable.  We  would  use  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  difficulties  they  have  in  production,  which  dot-- 
not  give  us  a  sure  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Its  most  important  use  is  medicinal? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  used  extensively  in  hospitals. 

(The  following  brief  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Lockwoo'i 
and  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  record:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Auxtuit  22,  l9i: 
Finance  Committee, 

United  Slates  Senate,  XVashington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Supplementing  my  statements  before  the  committee  on  schedule  . 
paraop'aph  20'),  talc,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  foUowine: 

We  market  toilet  talcum  powder  under  the  brand  "Air  Float,'*  which  is  dirtn^ 
uted  principally  through  the  10-cent  stores  throughout  the  country,  and  the  re? a. 
price  through  that  selling  practice  for  17  years  is  necessarily  fixed. 

There  are  three  prime  factors  necessary  in  talcum  powder  for  toilet,  hospital.  ••* 
baby-powder  uses,  viz:  Color — ^it  must  be  pure  white;  freedom  from  lime  content  i-r 
a  negligible  percentage;  and  that  quality  known  as  "slip,"  which  gives  freedom  i 
the  mechanical  motions  of  the  body  and  proves  a  comfort  to  babies  and  bedridde* 
persons. 

The  cost  of  powdered  talc  plays  a  material  part  in  the  cost  of  our  production.  Will- 
retail  price  fixed  at  10  cents,  and  going  to  the  masses,  as  it  does,  we  could  not  and  wo'iM 
not  use  an  inferior  quality. 
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Wc  are  one  of  the  largest  iisera  of  talcum  powder  in  the  United  States  for  toilet 
>rt^{»aratioin  purposes,  consuming  normally  3  to  4  tons  per  day,  with  an  annual  output 
f  approximately  9,000,0Q0  packages,  at  an  average  profit  over  a  period  of  years  of 
•ut  ojie  fourth  of  1  cent  per  package. 

We  know  of  but  one  deposit — ^that  in  North  Carolina — that  produces  powdered 
alotim  such  as  we  would  use,  and  from  this  source  we  purchase  when  it  can  be 
HK-iired.  but  the  production  is  spasmodic  and  the  supply  not  assured,  and  it  is  obvi- 
>iL«t  that  we  must  maintain  proper  business  relations  with  a  source  of  supply  that  is 
-toady  and  assured.    This  we  find  at  Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada. 

As  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  the  average  cost  for  powdered 
tiiUnixn  fit  for  our  uses  is  $20  per  ton  at  the  mine,  whether  it  be  North  Carolina  or 
^  'anada,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  ample  protection  to  the  American  producer,  as  the  cost  of  production  at  both  points 
15  relatively  the  same. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  drive  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  California  producers  to 
ioTce  their  product  into  the  eastern  market,  and  we  submit  that  protection  sufficient 
tti  permit  producers  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  compete  in  New  York,  where  within  a 
nulitifl  of  100  miles  we  believe  that  at  leapt  75  per  cent  of  talcum  toilet  preparations 
ftre  produced,  is  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  of  toilet  preparations,  and  we  submit 
that  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  excessive  and  will  only  tend  to  an  increase 
in  price  on  the  part  of  the  American  producer. 

vTe  have  marketed  **Air  Float"  talcum  powders  for  17  years  and  have  never  used 
tal«7  produced  in  New  York  State  or  Vermont,  as  believe  neither  of  these  sources 
prc»duce  talc  fit  for  our  purposes,  and  no  manufactiuing  process  that  we  know  of  can 
make  them  so.  It  is  our  opinion  that  testimony  before  the  committee  will  show 
that  talcum  powder  produced  in  New  York  and  Vermont  is  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  paint,  and  rubber,  where  the  degree  of  purity  necessary  for 
xoUet  preparations  is  not  essential,  and  we  are  informed  that  such  talc  sells  as  low  as 
|7  per  ton,  as  i^ainst  $20  per  ton  for  a  grade  suitable  for  our  preparation?. 

Powdered  talc  to  us  is  a  crude  material  as  it  must  be  perfumed  and  prepared  for 
toilet  use,  and  we  would  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  much  in  excess  of  the  basket  clause  of  20  per 
cent  on  imenumerated  manufactured  articles. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  consider  the  advisability  of  a 

different  classification  for  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  pulverized  talc  for  toilet 

preparation  purpoees,  at  a  duty  not  materially  difierent  from  the  15  per  cent  ad 

vaVorem  now  chaiged,  for  talcum  toilet  preparations  have  surely  become  a  necessity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  N.  LocKwooD, 
General  Manager  for  Talcum  Puff  Co.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Doyle.     Where  do  you  live  ? 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   MICHAEL  DOYLE,   PRESIDENT    INTER- 
NATIOHAL  PULP  CO.,  GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  president  of  the  International  Pulp  Co.  We  are 
very  largely  engaged  in  the  mining  and  milling  of  American  talc. 
Our  mills  are  lodiated  in  northern  New  York,  near  Gouvemeur,  not 
far  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  We  have  been  pioneers  in  the 
industry.  Personally,  I  have  been  connected  witii  the  business 
since  1885  as  a  manufacturer  and  miner,  and,  now,  for  the  past  20 
years,  as  president  of  this  company. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  this  business  had  its  inception  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  started  in  a  small  way  in  1876  to  1877, 
and  we  have  developed  it.  The  product  was  first  put  upon  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  $40  to  $60  a  ton;  and  in  1920,  on  account  of 
the  differentiation  in  the  various  grades,  the  price  had  fallen  as  low 
as  $8  a  ton  for  some  grades,  though  some  of  the  grades  selling  as 
high  as  $20  to  $25  a  ton. 
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We  make  the  pure  white  talc,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  from  . 
knowledge  of  the  business  through  all  of  these  years,  a  knowledjr- 
that  embraces  every  part  of  this  country  in  which  talc  is  found,  tl;  / 
we  have  here  in  this  country  sufficient  deposits  of  talc  to  satisfy  ort  r. 
demand  which  exists  now  or  which  in  my  opinion  can  exist  in  thi- 
countrv  in  the  future. 

We  nave  very  great  deposits  in  New  England,  and  in  almost  al. 
of  the  States;  ana  I  might  say  that  New  England  has  come  to  th 
front  until  it  is  one  of  the  first  producing  sections  of  tliis  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  grade  and  charact^ 
of  product  rather  than  the  amount  produced. 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  quality  is  improving  every  year.  We  are  pr - 
ducing  in  California  to-day  a  quality  that  is  equal  to  the  best  ilm: 
comes  from  France,  Italy  or  Spain.  The  proauction  in  Califom:: 
has  increased  fourfold  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  it  is  growing. 

We  have  also  in  the  South  very  large  deposits  of  talc  and  soapsti>n«' 
and  I  might  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  who  inquired  for  ih 
difference  between  talc  and  soapstone,  that  the  difference  is  thi- 
Talc  in  its  ordinary  state  contains  more  or  less  impure  matter,  quite :. 

fercentage  of  silica,   and  soapstone  is  almost  entirely  pure  talf 
t  is  soapy,  slippy,  and  saponaceous,  and  that  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

We  are  producing  in  this  country  to-day  and  have  the  facilith*^ 
to  produce  all  that  is  wanted  in  America. 

I  should  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  ordinary  quarrying.  We  have 
to  go  under  the  ground  for  this  material.  We  have  mines  now  which 
we  are  working  at  a  depth  of  700  to  900  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  mines  located? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  located  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York 
State.  Incidentally  I  will  say  to  you  that  we  are  the  lai^est  pn»- 
ducers  of  white  talc  in  America.  I  feel  that  we  are  the  larg:e-* 
producers  in  the  world,  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  employ  about  300  men.  it  is  necessary  to  havt 
cheap  power  in  order  to  reduce  this  refractory  material.  We  havr 
in  use  on  the  Oswegatchie  River  about  15,000  hydraulic  horsepowr 
developed,  of  which  10,000  horsepower  is  used  for  the  grinding  <>f 
this  material  and  5,000  for  electrical  development,  the  electricity 
being  distributed  to  the  surrounding  territory. 

Senator  McCumber.  For  what  purpose  is  the  talc  that  you  pn»- 
duce  used  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  principal  purpose  is  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
It  is  used  as  a  filler  for  book  papers  and  newspapers,  in  whicn  it 
gives  a  little  better  finish,  and  we  are  improving  by  new  machinp^ 
and  methods  the  qualitv  every  year.  So  that  I  anticipate  that 
within  a  comparatively  few  vears  our  material  will  take  the  place 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  foreign  China  clay  that  comes  inti» 
this  country  now  at  the  rate  of  200,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  French  product 
for  talcum  powder  that  is  used  in  the  United  States,  why  is  it  not 
used  exclusively  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  trouble  of  it  is  that  many  of  our  people,  unfor- 
tunately, have  an  idea  that  when  anything  come^  from  a  long  i\i^' 
tance,  especially  from  abroad,  and  if  it  has  been  coming  in  here  for 
a  number  of  years,  it  is  very  much  better  than  the  home  product. 
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Senator  McCumber.  But  the  witness  who  preceded  you  stated 
tat  there  was  some  produced  in  the  United  States  that  could  be 
Oil  for  the  talcum-powder  {)urpose8  and  that  was  obtained  from 
orth  Carolina.  That  would  indicate  that  he  was  not  so  prejudiced 
gainst  its  being  obtained  in  the  United  States,  but  he  evidently 
>es  not  agree  with  you  that  the  New  York  product  is  proper  for 
lat  purpose. 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  are  selling  to  manufacturers,  to  the  people  who 
so  the  goods  for  that  purpose. 

C'alifomia  is  doin^  more  to-day  than  any  other  State  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  high  quality  talc.  I  might  say  to  you  that  North  Carolina 
•roduces  the  smallest  quantity  for  that  purpose  of  any  State.  We 
re  making  a  quality  and  improving  our  quality  so  that  in  a  com- 
)aratively  short  period — a  few  years — ^we  will  be  able  to  make  a 
juality  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We 
ire  doing  it  to-day  to  the  extent  of  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
•unsumption   equal   to   the   best  foreign   material. 

With  our  facilities  here  in  America,  with  these  big  deposits  that 
»nly  re<jmre  development,  what  we  need  is  the  protection  tnat  should 
ome  to  the  American  manufacturer.     What  I  mean  by  **  protection  " 
IS  this,  which  will  give  you  an  idea:  We  are  paying  at  our  mills  at 
the  present  time  to  the  ordinary  mill  worker  $4  a  day,  and  we  are 
paying  our  miners  $5  a  day. 
Senator  Dillinoham.  What  did  you  pay  previous  to  the  war? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Before  the  war  we  paid  $2  or  $2.50  a  day  for  the  people 
in  the  mills,  and  about  $3  to  $8.50  in  the  mines. 
Senator  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wages  ? 
Mr.  DoTLE.  There  has  only  been  one  reduction,  Senator,  and  that 
lias  been  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  and  that  was  from  the  extremely 
liio^h  peak  of  1920.     We  were  obliged  to  make  that  reduction  because 
we  were  losing  the  business,  and  it  was  going  to  others. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  of  our  textile  mills  in  New  England  have  made 
tt  reduction  of  32  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  have  only  reduced  our  wages  10  per  cent,  and  our 
main  purpose  has  been  to  get  an  organization  together  and  hold  on 
until  we  could  get  better  business  and  better  times. 

We  have  the  support  and  protection;  and  one  word  upon  this 
question  of  protection:  There  is  the  very  much  lower  labor  costs 
abroad;  and  then,  again,  another  thing,  1  made  a  special  effort  to 
luive  this  article  put  upon  a  specific  basis  because  in  the  past  the 
abuses  were  so  grave  tnat  they  were  almost  scandalous  at  the  low 
valuations  at  which  these  goods  came  into  this  country.  I  cited 
official  reports  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
shdwin^  that  some  of  this  material  came  in  as  low  as  $4.37  a  ton, 
goods  that  were  sold  in  our  markets  at  $30  and  $40 ;  and  I  therefore 
advocated  strongly  an  American  valuation  based  for  the  assessment 
of  our  duties. 

With  that  condition  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  demands  of 
tfe country,  and  what  we  would  ask  is  this:  Your  consideration  that 
that  rate  be  increased.  We  ask  that  it  be  increased  to  one-half  cent 
per  pound  on  the  crude,  and  that  the  rate  on  the  powder  be  increased 
t<>  I  cent  a  pound. 

It  will  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  consumer,  and  just  to 
illustrate,  I  bought  a  package  of  well-known  talcum  pow^der,  and  I 
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weighed  it  on  my  scales,  and  it  weighed  4  ounces.     I  paid  25  ceni 
for  that  4  ounces.     Four  ounces  would  mean  $1  per  pound,  and  U 
every  2,000  pounds  of  that  material  consumed  it  would  mean  $2.( 
You  can  imagine  how  infinitesimal  the  rate  would  be  upon  tl 
amount  so  far  as  the  ordinary  consumer  is  concerned. 

This  is  a  big  industry.     In  1920  the  total  production  in  Asm 
was   about   220,000   tons.     The   importations   for   that  year   vert 
largely  were  from  Canada  and  amounted  to  24,000  tons,  largely  fj 
that  country. 

As  to  lower  costs  and  lower  freight  rates,  as  an  example  of  the  h$A\ 
conditions  of  freights,  we  hare  to  pay  to  go  abroad  50  cents  a  hun<' 
pounds  on  our  material,  if  we  ship  any;  on  the  other  hand,  they  a 
come  into  our  market  as  low  as  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

We  are  shipping  from  northern  New  York  our  material  to  tli» 
seaboard.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  at  a  rate  of  35  cent 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  they  are  bringing  the  same  goods  from  abni 
at  one- third  of  that  rate.     I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  chanj 
before  long  and  I  trust  that  railroad  operations  will  be  such  and  thii] 
conditions  will  change  so  that  we  can  get  somewhat  lower  rates,  bui 
to-day  that  is  the  situation;  and  that  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  (|uestions  within  my  power  that  i!.< 
committee  may  wish  to  put  to  me  on  this  matter,  because  I  want  >] 
give  you  the  fullest  possible  information. 

The  Chairman.  Trie  committee  has  heard  a  number  of  ^-itnessi** 
Mr.  Doyle,  on  this  question  of  talc,  and  I  think  with  the  help  of  ti" 
Treasury  experts  and  our  own  figures  we  can  work  it  out.  We  arr 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  leave  a  memorandum  covering  my  views,  whn-'i 
will  be  a  little  more  in  extenso  and  will  give  full  details  about  il. 

The  Chairman.  Ail  right,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Michael  Dovle,  president  Intematinn  i 
Pulp  Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  i .,  and  New  Vork  Citj^  representing:  al- 
some  30  other  producers  of  talc  and  soapstone  within  the  lnii<i 
States,  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Talc  and  Soapstone  Industuy. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose. 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Covimittffy  Washhigtonf  D.  C: 

The  present  rates  of  duties  on  importations  of  talc  and  soapstone  into  the  Uni'i- 
States  are  shown  in  the  dutiable  list,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  (59,  and  in  the  fret*  h*' 
parsui^raph  021,  as  follows: 

Dutiable  list  (par.  69):  Talcum,  jrround  talc,  or  steatite,  cut,  powdered,  waabed  •' 
pulverized;  unit,  pound;  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free  list  (par.  621):  Talcum,  steatite,  and  French  chalk,  cnide  and  unirTvur 
unit,  pound;  duty  free. 

The  changes  desired  and  recommended  for  the  favorable  consideration  a&d  aru  • 
of  the  committee  are  given  in  II.  R.  9063.  introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  FordD^; 
September  5,  1919,  and  are: 

Talc,  steatite,  and  8oai)stono,  and  Fren^'h  chalk,  cnide  and  uncround,  one-h^** 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  pu!-' 
ized,  I  cent  per  pound. 

Talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  PYench  chalk,  cut  or  sawed,  or  in  the  form  ol  biAii^ 
crayons,  or  cubes,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Manufactures  of  talx,  talcum,  steatite,  ."^capstone,  and  Fren<h  <'halk.  who!!\    • 
partly  manufactured,  if  not  decorated.  '>()  ])er  <-entum  ad  valorem.    If  derorai^l 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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RBA80NS  FOR  THE  CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

fi  ^  To  increafle  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  on  the  importations  from  foreign 

itrieB  of  talc  and  soapstone. 

b )  To  increaae  and  develop  the  manu^cture  of  talc  and  soapstone  in  the  United 

tea  and  to  protect  the  industry  against  umfair  competition  from  foreign  producers 

I  manufacturers,  whether  caused  Dy  cheap  labor  conditions,  lower  or  subsidized 

[importation  charges,  or  otherwise. 

r )  To  enable  domestic  producers  to  successfully  and  profitably  compete  with  the 

port^  goods  manufactured  by  foreign  producers  with  cheap  labor. 

'/    To  induce  new  capital  to  invest  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  as  with 

irger  development  and  production  lower  prices  may  be  expected. 

> :  To  obtain  greater  protection  against  imports  from  Canada,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 

1  other  countries. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  INDUSTRY  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

This  is  essentially  an  American  industry,  having  its  origin  and  greatest  development 
this  country.  It  required  years  of  laborious  and  expensive  work  by  the  American 
(xlu-ers  to  bring  the  industry  to  its  present  position.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
lited  until  its  success  was  assured,  and  then  without  risk  entered  our  markets, 
rored  by  low  labor  costs  and  low  tariff  duties,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
iivifartiirer,  both  in  profit  and  output. 

Talc  and  soapstone  are  cheap,  economic  minerals,  closely  alike  in  quality  and  use, 
which  ihe^e  are  very  large  deposits  in  the  United  States. 

Talo  in  a  maf^esium  silicate,  containing  63  per  cent  of  silica,  32  per  cent  of  magnesia, 
iJ  5  per  cent  water.  Soapstone  is  a  massive  rock,  so  rich  in  taic  as  to  have  a  aoapy 
el. 

Talc  is  remarkable  for  its  softness,  difficult  fusibility,  insolubility  in  ordinary  acids, 
i<l  low  electric  conductivity.  These  properties  make  it  one  of  the  most  stable, 
U(*hangeable,  and  most  useful  of  minerals.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  filler  in  the  manu- 
al ore  of  paper,  also  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  rubber,  new  uses  being  found 
>T  it  each  year. 

S^>apitone  has  almost  all  of  the  same  qualities  of  talc.  It  is  more  generally  used  for 
le  nijiuufacture  of  electric  switchboards,  laundry  tubs,  tanks,  sinks,  and  fume  hoods. 
'ho  uaej  of  these  minerals  show  a  constant  annual  increase  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  produce  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  supply  of  the  world.  The 
nncipal  deposits  are  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  ViiT^inia,  North  Carolina, 
alifomia,  and  Georgia. 

Large  deposits  of  tnese  minerals  exist  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Canada,  China,  and 
apan,  the  United  States  being  the  principal  market  for  such. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  INDUSTRY. 

These  minerals  were  first  mined  and  manufactured  on  a  practical  scale  about  40 
f^Ts  ago  in  northern  New  York.  Since  then  the  business  has  spread  to  other  States 
III  I  localities  in  which  the  deposits  were  found  and  where  favorable  manufacturing 
'unditions  existed,  especially  cheap  and  abundant  water  power  for  the  cru^ing  ana 
?rinding  of  these  minerals. 

From  1880  to  1912,  inclusive,  the  production  in  the  United  States  aggregated 
2.402,132  tons,  valued  at  $26,667,658. 

Fmm  1913  to  1919,  both  inclusive,  the  production  in  the  United  States  was  1,301,316 
toTiH,  valued  at  $13,100,057. 

For  the  year  1920  the  production  is  estimated  at  213,000  tons,  valued  at  $2,360,000, 
*n  aven^  value  of  $11.08  per  ton. 

For  the  entire  period  from  1880  to  1920,  both  inclusive,  the  total  production  was 
3.916,448  tons,  valued  at  $42,127,715,  an  average  of  $10.75  i)er  ton. 

The  largest  production  of  talc  prior  to  1920  was  in  1917,  with  a  tonnage  for  the  year 
ol  l^».6r3tons,  valued  at  $1,889,672. 

The  production  in  1918  was  191,477  tons,  valued  at  $2,089,960.  Prices  ranged  in 
l«*i?0  from  about  $8  per  ton  to  $20  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

There  are  at  present  30  producers  and  manufacturers  of  talc  and  soapstone  in  the 
I  nited  States  employing  about  2,500  persons.  The  total  number  employed  in  the 
industriea  using  talc  and  soapstone  is  in  excess  of  250,000.  There  is  opportunity  for  a 
^*i?e  and  profitable  expansion  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  provided  protected 
hyYiD  adverse  and  injurious  competition  from  abroad.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
ij^rtalcin  the  paper,  paint,  and  rubber,  roofing,  textile,  linoleum,  and  other  industries. 
Tnerp  18  investea  now  in  the  industry  over  $8,000,000,  all  of  which  is  American. 
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During  the  war  imports  were  cut  off  and  the  domestic  sources  developed,  slc 
qualities  were  made  in  this  country  equal  to  the  finest  made  abroad.  Tne  SQU& 
producing  Hie  largest  quantities  at  the  present  time  are  Vermont,  New  York,  iU 
California  in  the  order  named. 

We  are  able  to  produce  now  from  new  deposits  in  the  eastern  States  and  alao  n 
California,  qualities  equal  to  the  best  made  abroad,  entirely  satis^tory  for  all  tV 
reqiurements  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION   FROM   ABROAD. 

The  schedule  of  wages  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  is  much  lower  than  is  paid  I : 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  paid  to  miners  average  $5  a  (U;- 
and  to  mill  employees  $4  for  eight  hours  work. 

The  wages  paid  in  Europe  range  from  $1.80  to  $3  a  day.  In  Japan,  similar  Tnim-:.- 
work  is  done  at  a  cost  of  33}  cents  a  day  for  men,  and  16}  cents  a  day  for  women  i  r 
11  hours  work. 

Fully  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  talc  and  soapstone  produced  in  xh- 
United  States  is  for  1  abor,  which  at  the  present  time  is  principally  American. 

The  talc  and  soapstone  industry  of  the  United  States  suffers  from  the  unloadin: 
or  dumping  in  our  markets  of  surplus  stocks  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  unaJ-N 
to  sell  m  his  own  market. 

Low  ocean  ballast  rates  permit  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  which  are  a  mena*  - 
and  injury  to  the  profits  and  business  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

An  example  will  be  of  intereat:  The  present  rate  from  New  York  to  London  an ' 
Liverpool,  England,  on  talc  and  soapstone  is  |1  per  100  pounds;  the  present  ra: 
from  liondon  and  Liverpool  to  New  York  on  talc  and  clav,  crude  and  groimd,  used  L- 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  other  purposes,  is  15  shillings  per  ton  oi  2,240  pound- 
equal  at  $3.50  per  pound  sterling  to,  $0.12  per  100  pounds,  a  difference  of  $0.8S  p^ 
100  pounds. 

This  shows  clearly  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  ocean  freigfc; 
rates  permitting  entrance  into  our  markets  of  foreign  goods  much  cheaper  than  v^ 
can  ship  ours  abroad  to  the  same  countries  and  by  tne  same  routes. 

Ad  valorem  basis  for  tariff  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  American  Grovemment  and 
to  the  American  producer. 

SPECIFIC   BASIS   PREFERABLE. 

The  talc  and  soapstone  industry  of  the  United  States  suffers  from  unfair  and  iinprop>^ 
ad  valorem  valuations  made  abroad  upon  goods  intended  for  exportation  to  the  Unitfii 
States. 

There  have  been  many  flagrant  examples  of  such  in  recent  years  on  shipmeDt^^ 
arriving  from  France  and  Canada  and  other  countries. 

For  example,  French  talc  worth  in  the  American  markets  $20  to  $40  per  ton,  va.* 
declared  to  be  of  the  following  values  abroad:  1912,  3,941  tons,  $5.14  per  ton;  191* 
3,570  tons,  $5.82  per  ton;  1917,  2,452  tons,  $4.37  per  ton. 

The  duty  levied  on  these  imports  was  15  percent,  or  65^  cents  per  ton,  on  the  lowts 
and  87  cents  per  ton  on  the  highest. 

Levied  on  tne  value  of  same  in  America  $20  to  $40  per  ton,  which  are  the  true  markf  i 
and  competitive  values  against  the  American  manufacturer;  the  duty  at  the  same  n\*- 
of  15  per  cent  would  amount  to  $3  per  ton  for  the  lowest  and  $6  per  ton  for  the  hi^he't 
valuation,  against  the  amounts  actually  paid  of  65J  cents  and  87  cents,  respectivvly 
which  increase  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  greater  pr'- 
tection  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  declared  values  of  goods  of  foreign  production  at  some  obscure  or  isolated  pi*  • 
abroad,  in  which  there  is  no  local  demand  or  use,  which  are  intended  for  entry  in' 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  these  low  declared  values,  result  not  only  in  a  neav- 
loss  to  the  Government  but  also  a  heavy  loss  to  the  American  producer,  both  in  proijf* 
and  protection. 

We  submit  that  the  duty  should  be  levied  on  these  goods  on  their  value  at  the  p^n^ 
of  entry  of  the  United  States  or  the  principal  consuming  and  competing  marked  <•' 
our  country,  instead  of  at  some  isolated  or  little  known  locality  abroad. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  maximum  revenue  will  be  secured  by  the  Goven. 
ment  and  the  maximum  protection  by  the  American  producer  whenever  it  is  poedW- 
to  levy  duties  upon  specific  basis.  In  this  way  there  will  be  neither  chicaner)'  d^ 
camouflage  in  juggling  values.    We  recommend  strongly  specific  basis. 
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IMPOBT8  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

The  great  danger  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  f  oreiRn  deposits  in  Europe,  South 

frica,  and  China  and  Japan  will  he  actively  developed  by  cheap  labor,  and  with  low 
van  freight  rates  they  will  become  a  still  greater  menace  to  the  American  *manu- 
cturer,  reducing  his  putput  as  well  as  his  profits. 

The  American  market  is  the  largest  in  the  world  for  talc  and  soapstone,  and  all 
»rvign  manufacturers  seek  it  by  every  means  within  their  power.  It  is  not  only  the 
irgesit  but  the  richest,  and  they  seek  there  business  and  profits  which  they  are  unable 
>  obtaia  in  their  own  countries. 

The  imports  of  talc  in  1919  were  14,602  tons,  valued  at  $259,004.  In  1920  estimated 
boat  24,000  tons,  valued  at  $475,000.  The  increase  is  40  per  cent  over  1919  and  25 
>re  cent  over  the  previous  record. 

Foreign  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  , 
heir  business  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  imports  duriim  1920  more  than  70  per  cent  was  from  Canada,  about  20  per  cent 
rom  Italy,  and  the  biQance  from  France  and  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 
The  bulk  of  the  shipments  from  abroad  at  present  is  cut,  ground,  or  prepared,  and  is 
)f  a  relatively  high  grade.  There  is  no  ouality  imported  so  fine  that  it  can  not  be 
iuplicated  from  the  deposits  in  the  Unitea  States  and  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  aveiage  declarea  value  of  the  imported  talc  in  1920  was  about  $20  per  ton.  In 
years  previous  to  the  war  the  declared  value  of  talc  shipped  from  France  to  this 
country  have  been  very  much  lower.  In  1912,  3,941  tons  at  $5.14  per  ton;  1016, 
3  570  tons  at  $5.87  per  ton;  1917,  2,452  tons  at  $4.37  per  ton. 

There  is  danger  that  these  low  values  will  be  repeated  at  no  distant  date  as  soon  as 
4he  foreign  producing  countries  recover  from  the  present  abnormal  war  conditions. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  since  1913 
t&ake  a  revision  and  reclassification  necessary  of  the  duties  on  talc  and  soapstone,  so 
as  to  meet  the  present  producing  and  competitive  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  the 
(iupreme  desire  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  being  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the 

American  market,  not  only  on  account  of  the  higher  values  prevailing  here,  but  the 

ven*  hi^h  value  of  the  American  dollar,  as  compared  with  their  own  currencies. 
The  Canadian  producer  who  sells  in  the  American  markets  tc-day  $10,000  worth  of 

^a\c  receives  a  premium  of  12  to  15  per  cent  thereon,  so  that  this  transaction  of  $10,000 

i»  worth  to  him  $1,200  to  $1,500  additional  in  Canadian  money,  a  very  handsome  profit 

fmm  the  privilege  of  selling  in  the  American  market,  in  which  he  has  not  a  dollar 

invested  and  bears  no  part  ot  the  heavy  taxes  for  the  requirements  of  the  Government 

which  the  American  producers  are  obliged  to  pay. 
There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  foreign  producer,  who  sells  his  goods  in  this 

country  should  not  pay  for  that  privilege  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as  the  American 

producer. 
We  should  not  deliberately  aid  and  encourage  any  foreign  nation  by  tariff  rates  or 

otherwise  to  compete  adversely  with  the  products  of  American  industry,  whereby 

our  labor  is  restricted  and  lowered  in  value  or  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  made  less 

profitable  to  our  people. 
()ur  wealth  and  prc^ess  are  based  upon  our  industries,  commerce  and  work.    We 

have  no  other  sources  by  which  we  can  expand  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our 

Nation.    How  important  it  is  that  we  should  foster,  protect,  and  develop  them  to 

^ear  fullest  extent. 

We  have  an  Army  and  Navy  to  protect  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  our  political 
P^'^sesioDs,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  people.  It  is  desirable  that  we  extend 
\he  uanxe  measure  of  protection  to  our  industries  and  commerce  and  our  producing 
f^pacity,  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

CONCLUSION. 

TTie  changes  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  talc,  and  soapstone  as  shown  by  H.  R. 
^H introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  September  15,  1919,  will  develop  the 
industry  in  the  United  States,  furnish  larger  and  more  remunerative  employment 
toour  p^ple,  utili7.e  deposits  of  minerals  now  neglected  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
especially  in  the  South,  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  and  eventually  by  improved 
Kiafhinery  and  a  larger  output,  furnish  these  goods  to  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
stimeraat  materially  lower  prices  then  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  changes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the 
American  producer. 

Michael  Doyle,  Prmdent, 

eons— 21— FT 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  John  Richardson 
of  Boston,  Mass.    Mr.  Richardson,  state  your  full  name  and  resident^^. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  REPRESEHTIIG 
JOHN  RICHARDSON  CO.,  ENGLISH  CHINA  CLA7  SALES  COP.* 
PORATION,  PAPER  MAKERS'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  JOHH  W 
HIGMAN  CO.,  HAMMILL  &  GILLESPIE,  M0RE7  &  CO.,  GEORGE 
KNOWLES  &  SON,  A.  MEINCKE,  AND  L.  A.  SALOMON  A  BRO 
IMPORTERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Richardson.  My  name  if  John  Richardson,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  vour  business  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Importer  of  china  clay  or  kaolin,  paragraph  207 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  your  views  to  tne  committor' 
if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  represent  not  only  the  John  Richardson  Co 
but  also  the  English  China  Clay  Sales  Corporation,  Paper  Makers 
Chemical  Co.,  John  W.  Higman  Co.,  Hammill  &  Gillespie,  Morev  Jc 
Co.,  George  Knowles  &  Son,  A.  Meincke,  and  L.  A.  Salomon  &  Sro. 
all  importers  of  EngUsh  china  clay. 

We  reconunend,  sir,  that  the  duty  as  stated  in  the  Underwoo<' 
tariff  of  $1.25  per  ton  be  not  increased. 

China  clay  or  kaolin  is  a  raw  material  which  is  produced  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  and  also  a  material  called  b}r  the  same  name,  but  (>f 
different  properties  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  in  Georgia 
North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  h 
less  extent  in  other  parts. 

The  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  amoimts  to  between 
350,000  and  450,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  roughly..  6<' 
per  cent  has  in  the  past  come  from  England,  and  the  balance,  40  per 
cent,  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairbian.  What  is  the  monetary  value  of  that  aggregation ' 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  the  total  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  roughly. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  v«flue  in  money  of  the  total  consumpUoc 
roughly,  amounts  to  somewhere  about  $6,000,000  delivered.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  to  give  any  averages  on  a  subject  of  this  kinti 
owing  to  the  conditions  we  are  passing  through  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  want  to  get  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Richardson.  At  the  hearing  before  this  committee  on  Satur- 
day, Mr.  Edgar,  the  largest  producer  of  domestic  clay  in  this  country, 
testified,  and  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  his  reasons  for  demanding 
an  increase  in  the  tariff  of  $6  per  ton,  answered  that  those  reasons 
were  contained  in  his  brief,  and  outside  of  that  the  main  point  he 
had  in  mind  was  the  difference  in  freight  rate  between  the  rate  paid 
by  the  domestic  producers  to  a  point  of  consiunption  in  Maine,  an<i 
he  took  as  the  place  of  the  domestic  producer  the  State  of  Greoi^a. 
where  some  of  his  mines  are  located,  which  amoimts  to  $9.06  a  ton, 
and  he  then  compared  that  to  a  10-shilling  rate  for  ocean  freight 
which  he  stated  was  paid  by  the  importer  of  the  clay. 

The  statement  that  the  rate  of  the  ocean  freight  was  10  shilling 
was  also  contained  in  the  brief  of  the  domestic  producers  on  page  5h 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Meail6  Cammittee.     The  rate 
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as  not  been  10  shillings  throughout  this  year;  it  has  been  15  shillings. 
^esumably  it  is  as  low  as  this  owing  to  present  lack  of  ocean  tonnage. 
fr.  Edgar  s  statement  does  not  take  into  account,  either,  the  fact 
lat  the  importer  of  china  clay  has  to  pay  the  inland  freight  as  well 
s  the  ocean  freight  when  it  comes  to  tms  country. 
In  order  to  develop  this  rate  question  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
lir  conaparison  for.  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  what 
uty  should  be  placed  on  this  article,  I  have  made  some  rough 
stimates  of  the  quantities  consumed  at  various  points,  and  a  fair 
verage  of  rates  for  imported  clay  and  domestic  clav  to  those  points. 
The  rates  on  the  imported  clay,  of  course,  include  both  the  ocean 
ate  and  the  inland  rate.  The  rate  on  the  domestic  clay  I  have 
;iven  here  is  only  a  fair  average,  and  it  is  taken  from  Georgia  points, 
rhich  are  farther  distant  from  points  of  consumption  than  some  of  the 
|ther  points,  where  domestic  clay  is  produced.  We  start  in  and 
ind  that  Maine  consumes  about  50,000  tons  a  year. 
Senator  Walsh.  In  the  paper  nulls,  principally  ? 
NIr.  RicHABDSON.  In  the  paper  mills  principally.  I  should  have 
mid  in  that  connection  that  this  clay  is  consumea  largely  by  paper 
aiills,  particularly  high-grade  book  paper  mills.  Probably  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  clay  consumed  here  goes  into 
paper  production,  and  a  lai^e  part  of  the  oalance  is  used  for  pottery, 
and  a  small  amount  is  used  as  a  filler  in  cotton  cloth,  linoleum,  and 
other  substances.  But  the  paper  and  pottery  makers  are  the  main 
users. 

The  paper  mills  of  Maine  alone  consume  about  50,000  tons  a  year. 
The  domestic  rate  from  Georgia  is  roi^hly  $9 — I  believe  $9.06,  to  be 
exact — the  import  rate,  including  both  ocean  rates  of  15  shillings, 
and  I  am  not  now  including  the  rail  rate  on  the  other  side,  but  includ- 
ing the  ocean  rate  of  15  shillings,  and  the  inland  rate  to  the  mill  will 
amount  roughly  to  $5.50. 

The  Massachusetts  paper  mills  consume  roughly  50,000  tons  a  year. 
The  rate  from  Georgia  is  about  $9,  and  the  foreign  rate,  including  the 
inland  rate,  about  $5.50. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  consumption  is  about  50,000  tons. 
The  rate  from  Georgia  is  about  $8.65,  and  the  foreign  ocean  rate 
and  the  inland  rate  is  about  $8. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  talc  used  in  connection  with  this  clay  in 
paoer  making,  or  separately  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  but 
it  does  not  work  out  for  the  purposes  for  which  this  material  is  used. 
It  is  practically  a  noncompetitive  article  as  regards  clay. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  it  used  for  a  different  purpose  from  the 
day^ 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  not  a  paper  manufacturer,  and  I  can  not 
say,  but  I  know  we  do  not  come  m  active  competition  with  it. 

rennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  consume  about  50,000  tons. 
The  rate  from  Georgia  is  about  $7  and  $8  for  foreign. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  consume  about  35,000.  The  rate  from 
Georgia  is  about  $7  and  the  foreign  rate  about  $8. 

Michigan — out  at  Kalamazoo  they  have  a  very  large  paper  center — ■ 
^0,000  tons.     The  rate  from  Georgia  is  $7.55  and  $10  foreign. 

Ohio  consumes  about  60,000,  again  a  large  point  of  consumption; 
^he  domestic  rate  is  $8  and  the  foreign  rate  $10. 
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Wisconsin,  which  was  not  referred  to  at  all  in  the  brief  of  the  Auk  r 
ican  producers,  uses  practically  entirely  domestic  clay,  and  the  dome- 
tic  rate  is  $9  and  the  foreign  rate  $12. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  these  rates,  I  would  say  that  t* 
some  points  the  domestic  producer  has  the  advantage  on  rates:  i 
some  points  the  importer  has  the  advantage.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  • 
mind  that  there  is  now  a  duty  of  $1.25  on  this  article,  and  it  is  to  i- 
further  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  in  the  brief  of  t:- 
domestic  producers  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  :: 
their  table  of  statistics,  they  state  that  to  compete  with  foreign  cla}- 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  would  mean  to  the  domestic  producer  a  loss  <■: 
$5.22  a  ton.  (See  brief,  domestic  producers,  hearings  before  Hou> 
Ways  and  Means  Comnittee,  Pt.  I,  p.  514.) 

It  just  happened,  aside  from  this  tariff  matter,  that  we  have  tri*'*: 
to  sen  Bird  &  Sons  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  near  Boston. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  leading  paper  makers  ? 

Ml.  Richardson.  They  are  makers  of  low-grade  roofing  and  othe- 
papers.  Bird  &  Sons  wrote  us  on  January  20  of  this  year  that  the* 
could  not  use  the  foreign  clay  when  compared  to  the  domestic  cla} . 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  they  could  obtain  it  at  less  price-" 
A  copy  of  that  letter  appears  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commititr 
report  at  page  524. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  domestic  producer,. in  order  i" 
justify  his  request  for  an  increase  in  this  tariff,  nas  got  to  show  tha: 
protection  is  needed,  and  that,  first,  actual  competition  exists  l>e- 
tween  his  clay  and  the  imported  article;  and,  second,  that  he  can  ni»: 
compete  under  present  circumstances. 

As  to  the  existence  of  actual  competition,  Mr.  Edgar  in  his  testimony 
on  Saturday  admitted  to  your  committee  that  the  foreign  coating  c!a} 
used  for  coating  papers  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  United  Stat<•^ 
that  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  coated  paper,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  other  markets,  must  have  the  Englisn  clay.  That  probabh 
amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  supply  of  English  clay  that  b 
brought  in  each  year.  Probably  one-half  of  the  supply  of  Englislj 
clay  that  is  brought  in  each  year  consists  of  what  is  Known  as  high- 
grade  filler  and  mgh-grade  potting  clay.  There  is  no  clay  in  tht 
United  States  that  will  compete  with  those  clays. 

The  low-grade  filling  clay  which  is  used  for  paper  manufacturing, 
and  is  imported  from  England,  amounts  to  perhaps  one-fourth  of  th» 
total  imports,  and  that  low-grade  filler  is  the  only  clay  with  which 
the  American  clay  is  in  competition. 

There  are  various  grades  of  American  clay,  and  only  the  bc^v 
American  paper  clay  competes  with  this  low-grade  English  filler, 
which  narrows  the  situation  down  so  that  the  actual  competitiun 
existing  between  American  and  English  clays  is  in  fact  very  small. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  American  producer  to  compete.  I 
have  already  shown  that  to  certain  points  the  American  producer 
has  the  advantage  on  freight  rates,  while  to  certain  other  points  the 
importer  has  the  advantage. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  it  has  been  established  in  the  \t>^ 
10  years  that  a  tariff  on  clay  plays  almost  no  part  in  the  competition. 
It  was  halved  in  1913— cut  from  $2.50  to  $1.25.  The  American 
business,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edgar,  at  page  501  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report,  has  steadily  increased  since  that 
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ae;  and,  furthermore,  their  prices  have  practically  doubled.  They 
ve  had  very  prosperous  times  under  the  lowered  duty. 
I  just  want  to  read  to  you  a  little  line  from  the  Tarift  Information 
irveys,  prepared  for  the  House — and  I  would  say  in  this  connec- 
)n  that  the  American  producer  took  his  brief  as  regards  general 
rormation  practicallv  verbatim  from  the  TariflF  Information  Sur- 
'vs.  But  he  omittedf  the  conclusions  in  the  surveys,  and  I  want  to 
ad  one  or  two  to  you.  At  page  16  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys, 
i  paragraph  76,  act  of  1913  [reading]: 

Tbere  is  no  substitute  for  English  clay  in  the  better  classes  of  paper,  and  the  fact 
111  American  paper  manufacturers  continue  to  pay  duty  for  the  English  clay  to  such 
large  extent  confirms  this  statement. 

The  possible  and  probable  injury  to  the  market  of  domestic  clay  is  limited  to  the 
le  of  English  clays;  in  the  mam,  to  low-grade  papers. 

That  is  as  I  explained  to  you. 

The  lowest  grade  of  English  clay  costs  but  little  more  than  the  best  domestic  paper 
ays,  but  the  size  of  the  total  output,  the  values  involved,  and  the  amoimt  of  laoor 
1  our  paper  clay  pits  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  whole 
oished  pi^)er  inaustry  of  the  United  States. 

And,  again,  under  Tariff  Considerations,  page  17: 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  tariff  plays  little  part  in  the  competitive 
rreno%h  of  foreign  kaolin  in  the  United  States  market. 

I  believe  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Edgar  testified  on  Saturday  morning  that  he  was  going  to 
Jiut  down  unless  he  got  some  relief.  The  domestic  producers  testi- 
ied  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  their  business  had 
fallen  off  60  per  cent  this  year.  I  have  here  the  figures  for  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  ^Kingdom  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
and  of  1921,  according  to  the  China  Clay  Review  for  July,  1921. 

For  1920  the  total  exports  for  the  first  6  mohths  were  211,633  tons* 
m  1921,  they  were  87,096;  that  is  the  total  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  also  for  all  foreign  markets.  Probably  the  United  States 
brought  in  some  60  per  cent  of  that,  and  it  is  clear  from  those  figures 
that  we  have  imported  in  the  first  6  months  of  1921  not  over  40  per 
cent  of  what  was  imported  in  same  period  last  year.  It  is  my  oe- 
lief  that  our  business  has  fallen  off  about  70  per  cent,  and  the  do- 
mestic producers  say  theirs  has  fallen  off  60  per  cent. 

They  say  that  the  placing  of  this  tariff  on  china  clay  is  going  to 
do  them  good,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  paper  makers  are  not  doing 
iiny  business.  Their  mills  are  down,  and  tney  have  been  down,  and 
they  are  consuming  very  little  china  clay  at  present.  We  are  all  in 
the  same  box.     A  nigh  tariff  would  not  start  them  up. 

At  page  506  of  the  tariff  hearings  on  Schedule  B,  paragraph  76, 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Hayne.  the 
president  of  the  American  China  Clay  or  Kaolin  Association,  testi- 
fied that  under  any  circimistances  in  the  world  there  would  be  200,000 
tons  a  year  of  English  clay  coming  into  this  country.  And  he  said 
if  YOU  put  the  duty  at  $10  a  ton,  the  clay  would  still  come  in. 

Gentlemen,  the  average  importations  from  1910  to  1919  amounted 
to  about  220,000  tons;  and  tne  biggest  year  known  of,  except  1920, 
of  which  we  have  not  got  the  figures  yet,  was  268,000  or  270,000 
tons,  somewhere  in  there. 

It  would  appear  again  from  Mr.  Hayne's  statement  that  the  two 
wticles  are  noncompetitive,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  profit  and  not 
protection  that  concerns  the  domestic  producer. 
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In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  industries,  Mr.  Hayne  testified  befou 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  paee  505,  that  there  wer- 
from  7,000  to  10,000  men  employed  in  the  domestic  clay  industn 
and,  further,  that  the  wages  were  from  S2.50  to  $10  per  day.  I  haf, 
taken  those  figures  at  200  working  days,  10,000  men  at  $2.50  p- 
man,  which  would  be  a  total  yearly  wage  of  $5,000,000.  AcconLnr 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Tariff  Survey,  page  17,  the  total  value  of  tb. 
domestic  output  for  the  year  1919  was  estimated  at  $1,648,000.  i 
record  high  value. 

The  total  value  of  the  domestic  was  $1,648,000,  and  Mr.  Haynt»« 
testimony  is  that  they  paid  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  labor. 

I  believe  that  there  are  not  over  1,500  men  employed  in  the  whoL 
domestic  clay  industry,  and  I  have  various  figures  from  the  TariM 
Information  Survey  and  the  Geological  Survey  reports  that  indicstf 
that. 

Mr.  Hayne  further  testified  that  the  labor  costs  in  England  were 
at  least  60  per  cent  under  the  domestic  costs. 

The  Cornish  Guardian  and  Clay  Chronicle  of  December  31,  1920 
states: 

Clay  woi'kera  demand  increase  over  1  shilling  6  pence  per  hour  paid  them. 

A  shilling  and  6  pence,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  $3.70  or  $3.75 
makes  27  cents  an  nour,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  $2.50  a  daj 
paid  in  America. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Government  is  a  large  buyer  of  paper 
that  contains  imported  clay,  and  it  is  going  to  contam  imported 
clay  imder  any  circumstances  because  the  paper  manufacturers  hav»* 
testified  they  can  not  manufacture  in  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries without  using  the  imported  clay. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  tha: 
the  Government  uses,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  the  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  could  not  say,  su*.  I  want  also  to  refer  t< 
the  brief  and  supplemental  brief  filed  by  John  Richardson  Co.  witL 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  are  printed  at  pages 
484  and  519  of  the  TariflF  Information,  1921.  Hearings  before 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Part  I,  and  a  brief  and  supple- 
mental brief  filed  by  the  Eiiglish  China  Clays  Sales  Corporation  and 
Hammill  &  Gillespie  and  printed  at  pages  493  to  496. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  talked  over  this  matter  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  have  talked  the  matter  over  'with  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  at  great  length. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  their  attitude  ? 

ifr.  Richardson.  They  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  represented  here  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  We  have  represented  them.  We  have 
been  in  very  close  touch  with  them,  and  we  have  always  taken  up 
the  matter  of  clay  duty  ourselves  in  all  the  hearings.  They  testified. 
however,  before  the  War  Industries  Board  in  1918  that  they  abso- 
lutely had  to  have  the  English  clay  in  their  business,  and  that  thev 
would  have  to  have  it  whatever  the  price  was,  and,  of  course,  with 
them  it  is  a  question  of  competition  with  Scandinavia,  Grermanv. 
and  other  countries. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  file  a  brief 
n  the  same  subject. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

CHINA   CLAY   OR   KAOLIN. 

[on.  Boucs  Pbnbose, 

Chairmcmr  Senate  Finance  Committeey  Washington^  D.  C. 

^^ir:  The  present  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin  is  $1.25  per  ton  aa  per  Underwood 
kiritf,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  76. 

The  duty  proposed  under  H.  R.  7456.  paragraph  207,  is  |2.50  per  ton,  or  an  advance 
►f  100  per  cent  above  the  present  tariff. 
We  reepectfull^'  request  that  the  present  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  be  not  advanced. 
At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  ocean  freights  the  cheapest  or  common  grade 
»f  English  china  clay  that  is  imported  for  paper  making  can  not  be  marketed  at  less 
ban  $12.50  to  $14  per  ton  ex  ship  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  to  this  price  must  be  added 
the  inland  railway  weight  to  consumer's  mill.    This  inland  freight  to  points  in  central 
freight  traffic  territory  is  as  high  and  to  some  points  even  higher  than  on  domestic 
lay  shipped  from  southern  mines  to  consuming  mills.    As  soon  as  sterling  exchange 
advances  prices  on  English  clay  automatically  advance,  so  that  at  normal  exchange 
batis  the  prices  would  range  from  $16.50  upward. 

Domestic  crude  clay  prior  to  the  war  sold  at  $3.75  to  $4.25  f .  o.  b.  mine  and  domestic 
washed  clay  at  $4.75  to  $5.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine.  The  present  prices  on  domestic 
<*lay  range  from  $6  to  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  mine  on  crude  clay  and  $8  to  $10  for  washed  clay. 
These  prices  do  not  include  domestic  pulverized  clays,  which  are  quoted  at  $12  to 
$20  f.  o.  b.  mine  and  have  no  competition,  as  there  is  no  pulverized  clay  imported. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  one  of  the  domestic  clay  producers  the  present 
OQ«t  of  production  with  {»eseat  high  labor  and  coal  is  $4.60  to  $5  for  crude  clay  and  $6 
to  $6.50  for  washed  day. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  English  clay  requires  more  than  double  the  amount  of  labor 
and  laborera  than  is  recjuired  in  the  domestic  mines  and  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor  in 
the  Englieli  clay  works  is  therefore  correspondingly  higher  than  the  cost  per  ton  in  the 
American  mines. 

At  the  present  time  the  English  ordinary  day  lab(»'er  in  the  clay  industry  is  receiving 
Is.  6d.  per  hour  for  a  7-hour  day,  that  is,  63s.  for  a  42-hour  week  (about  $15.30  in 
American  currency).  Pieceworkers,  such  as  loaders  and  dry  men  are  paid  on  a 
different  scale  and  their  wages  are  much  higher  thim  those  oi  the  day  laborers,  run- 
ning from  £4  to  £5  per  week  ($19.50  to  $24.25  in  American  currency)  according  to  the 
tonnage  handled.  Labor  cost  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  the  coal  bill  is  also  a  heavy  one,  as  English  clays  are  obliged  to  go  through  a 
drying  process  in  kilns  fed  by  coal  mel  for  which  only  the  best  Welsh  coal  is  suitable. 
The  cost  of  this  coal  is  extremely  high  at  the  present  time.  Compared  with  1914  the 
mcrease  in  wages  alone  has  been  150  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  for  the 
Eo^ish  producer  has  been  even  greater. 

The  United  States  Government  is  a  large  buyer  of  machine-finished  book  paper, 
^upercalendered  book  paper  and  suiiace-coated  papers.  The  paper  manufacturers 
of  these  grades  of  paper  are  the  largest  consumers  of  English  china  clay  and  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  tne  present  duty  of  100  per  cent  (from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  ton)  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production  of  these  grades  of  paper  and  work  an  unwarranted  hard- 
ship on  the  paper  manufacturer  in  view  of  the  declining  prices  on  the  finished  paper. 
China  clay  is  a  raw  material  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  papers,  and 
any  duty  imposed  increases  the  price  and  cost  of  paper  production — ^li^gely  used  by  the 
(jovemment  and  throughout  the  country  for  educational  purposes. 

Domestic  clays  can  not  replace  English  china  clays  in  tne  production  of  high-grade 
paper,  pottery,  and  chinaware. 

Clay  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  and  gives  the  Canadian  paper  manufac- 
turer an  advantage  over  the  American  paper  producer  in  the  world 's  export  trade. 

We  therefore  a^  the  committee  to  give  tihis  matter  their  consideration  and  request 
that  duty  on  china  clay  be  not  advanced. 

We  respectfully  refer  committee's  attention  to  Tariff  Information  of  1921;  heailngs 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Part  I,  page  493;  original  brief  and 
page  496,  supplementary  brief,  filed  by  us. 
Hespectfuily  submitted. 

English  China  Clats  Sales  Corporation, 

33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 
Hamhill  &  Gillespie, 

UO  Frtmt  Street,  New  YoHt. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2.'. 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  uni 
2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER   RB0BS8. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  2.'-  I 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  committee  will  come  to  order,  we  will  befrti 
our  healing  this  afternoon. 

We  will  near  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Cable.  Please  give  your  name  an- 1 
address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  A.  CABLE,  BEPBESEBTIVO  THS 
UNITED  STATES  BOOFING  TILE  CO. 

Mr.  Cabl£.  D.  a.  Cable,  Canton,  Ohio.  I  represent  the  Unite* 
States  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  which  paragraph  are  you  going  to  addre*.* 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  To  paragraph  202. 

This  [referring  to  exBbit]  is  a  sample  of  our  product.  We  ask  h< 
a  tariff  on  quarry  tiles  the  same  as  is  given  unaer  the  Payne-Aldri«'h 
Act  of  1909;  in  other  words,  we  ask  tnat  the  last  two  lines  of  parn- 

fraph  202  be  changed  to  read  as  follows:  '^or  quarry  tiles,  red  (C 
rown  in  color,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem."  tJnder  the  Payne-Alarich  law  the  tariff  was  45  p^r 
centum  ad  valorem,  which,  when  reduced  to  American  valuation 
would  give  us  an  equivalent  of  25.29  per  cent.  The  law  as  it  ni>« 
stands  reads  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Woidd  you  object  to  having  the  words  "red  or 
brown  in  color''  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Cable.  We  would  not  object. 

The  5  cents  per  square  foot  we  ask  for  as  a  stabilizer.  As  laip? 
quantities  of  tife  come  into  this  countiy  we  will  be  forced  to  redu^-r 
our  price,  the  amount  of  duty  as  applied  to  the  incoming  tile  wJl 
then  be  reduced,  and  our  price  will  again  be  reduced.  We  ask  for  ^ 
5  cents  per  square  foot  duty  in  order  that  we  may  have  protecii«»n 
through  the  number  of  years  that  this  law  will  in  all  probability  \h^ 
in  effect. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  one  can  tell  how  long  that  law  will  be  in  effect, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  many  years. 

Mr.  Cable.  During  that  time  we  feel  we  should  have  a  mininui' 
of  5  cents  j>er  square  foot  as  a  tariff  on  this  product. 

We  also  ask  that  a  technical  change  be  made,  in  that  in  linos  11 
and  IS  the  word  ^*  so-called  '  bo  stricken  out.  I  mi^ht  add  that  our 
company  is  the  only  company  engaged  exclusively  in  the  niakin<;  "f 

3uarry  tiles  in  the  tTnited  States  and  that  it  is  an  infant  indu^sir 
juarry  tiles  have  been  produced  in  this  country  in  quantity  onl. 
during  the  last  10  years. 
Senator  McLean.  Just  what  are  quarry  tiles  i 
Mr.  Cable.  This  is  a  sample  of  6  by  6  tile.     They  are  flooring  tilr* 
Senator  McLean.  Then,  why  are  they  called  **c|uarry"  tiles* 
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Mr.  Cable.  That  name  was  given  to  them  in  Europe  a  number  of 
ears  ago.  I  do  not  know  just  why.  Tt  is  a  trade  name.  They  are. 
tiade  in  g^ieral  in  sizes  of  4  by  4,  6  by  6,  and  9  by  9l  This  [indioat- 
ixfn]  is  the  6  by  6  size. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  sense  of  striking  out  the  word 
*  so-called  *'  ?  Is  the  name  so  well  established  that  it  does  not  need 
[hat  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes.  All  the  tiles  that  come  into  this  countiy  under 
the  last  two  lines  of  this  paragraph  are  in  competition  with  all  the 
tiles  included  under  the. paragraph.  The  entire  tile  industry  should 
be  protected  by  putting  an  adequate  tariff  on  quarry  tiles, 

I  mailed  a  brief  to  the  committee  which  I  wish  to  withdraw  and 
submit  in  lieu  thereof  the  brief  which  I  have  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  wU  be  so  ordered.     Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Nothings  unless  there  are  some  questions. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Brief  Bttbhitted  bt  the  United  States  Roofino  Tile  Co.,  op  Parkersbubo, 
W.  Va.,  Requesting  Protection  on  Quarry  Tiles  Equal  to  that  Afforded 
BY  the  Act  of  1909, 

[Schedule  2.  Earths,  earthenvrare,  and  glassware.    Far.  202,  H.  R.  7456.] 

QUARRY  TILES. 

Quany  tiles  are  defined  as  ''unglazed,  vitrified  flooiing  tiles  made  from  natural 
rlays.  '*  There  are  seven  small  plants  now  in  the  United  States  making  this  product. 
These  plants  are  located  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Roofing  Tile  Co.  is  the  only  company  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  quarry  tiles.  This  company  began  operation  in  1914.  The  business 
was  operated  at  a  loos,  and  not  until  1918  were  we  able  to  make  expenses.  By  reason 
of  the -World  War,  the  importation  of  quarry  tiles  from  Europe  dropped  about  50  per 
<^nt.  thus  permitting  these  plants  to  get  a  start.  Quarry  tiles  have  been  made  in 
Gemiany,  England  (Wales),  Holland,  and  Belgium  for  many  years.  They  are  manu- 
factured in  Europe  and  this  country  in  various  sizes  and  shades «  but  are  chiefiy  red 
ftnd  brown  in  color,  and  the  standard  sizes  are  4  by  4,  6  by  6,  and  9  by  9. 

Quarry  tiles  are  used  for  floors  in  corridors,  hospitals,  cold-storage  plants,  power 
houses,  restaurants,  sim  parlors,  schools,  and  many  other  places. 

Great  skill  is  required  to  manufacture  these  quarry  tiles  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  uniform  shade  of  color  and  size,  and  that  losses  in  manufacture  be  low  so  that  the 
product  can  be  sold  cheaply. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  WILL  NOT  PROPERLY  PROTECT  QUARRY  TILE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  show  that  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  to  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1920^  the  value  of  quarry  tiles  importea  into  this  country  was 
twice  the  value  of  all  other  imported  tiles  combined .  Because  of  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 95  per  cent  of  these  quarry  tiles  come  within  the  low  tariff  classification  of  the 
preeent  act,  we  respectfully  request  that  our  industry  receive  protection  equal  to  the 
Payne-Aldnch  Act  of  1909.  This  committee  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  quarry 
tiles  imported  into  this  country  not  only  enter  into  competition  with  the  quarry  tile 
nianufacturers  here,  but  also  all  other  tile  manufacturers  in  the  United  States;  and, 
therefore,  the  rate  on  these  quarry  tiles  should  be  such  as  to  protect  all  tile  manufac- 
turere  irrespective  of  classification. 

TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

The  gfst  act,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  that  protected  quarry  tiles  Was  the  Payne> 
Aldrich  law  of  1909,  which  carried  aprovision  of  protection  on  quarry  tiles  to  the 
siteat  iA  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  act,  in  part,  reads  '^so-called  quarries  or 
quarry  tiles,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.''    Tliis  naturally  was  based  on  foreign  valua- 
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tion,  but  it  would  be  eqiial  to  a  ]9reaent  tariff  of  31 .03  per  cent  on  an  American  valuation, 
exclusive  of  overhead  and  freight,  or,  inclusive  of  overhead  and  freight,  25.2^  per 
cent. 

Under  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913  the  tariff  on  quarry  tilee  was  reduced  bo  th&: 
the  law  now  reads  "so-called  quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Under  the  present  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  the  protection  is  only  3  cents  per  squ&rv 
foot,  but  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  portion  of  paragraph  202  of  the 
bill  reading,  "so-called  quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  red  or  brown  m  color,  3  cents  per 
square  foot,  but  not  less  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  proposed  tariff  bill  is  5.29  per  cent  less  than  the  last  Republican  protective 
tariff  law. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  manufacture  of  quarry  tiles  in  the  United  States  is  practically  a  new  hus- 
ness — an  infant  industry.  In  Wales,  England,  and  other  countries  ^eir  manufacture- 
has  been  going  on  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold — ^revenue  and  protection — both  equally  unportanr 
To  properly  protect  the  tile  industry  for  the  many  years  to  come  that  this  law  mav  be 
in  existence  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  the  last  Republican  1&« . 
So  as  to  permit  quarry-tile  manufacturers  to  continue  in  business  and  prop^ly  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers,  there  should  be  a  rate,  in  our  opinion,  of  a  specific  duty 
of  5  cents  per  square  foot,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  minimum  protection  of  5  cents  per  square  foot  is  necessary  because  as  foreieii 
competition  compels  reduction  in  price  oi  local  manufacturers  the  import  duty 
would  also  ^adually  be  reduced  unless  this  5  cents  per  square  foot  stabilizer  is  added, 
otherwise,  if  there  should  be  a  huge  supply  of  product  on  hand  in  Europe  shipped 
into  this  country,  our  local  plants  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  wholesale  seliins 
value  in  the  United  States,  and  as  this  value  is  reduced  so  will  the  amount  of  tarin 
and  protection  be  reduced  likewise;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  a  fixed 
amount  of  duty  per  B<iuare  foot  be  established. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  United  States  Roofino  Tilz  Co. 
By  D.  A.  Cable. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  I.  BBERETOlSr,  REPRESEFTIV&  THB 

COLITMBIA  GRAPHOPHOlSrE  GO. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Brereton,  you  appear  in  regard  to  mica  dia- 
phragms ? 

Mr.  Brereton.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  Mr.  Johns  spoke  for  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Brereton.  No,  sir;  no  one  has  spoken  for  us.  We  are  con- 
sumers. You  have  heard  from  the  miners  and  manufacturers,  but 
you  have  not  heard  from  the  consumers. 

I  represent  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.  We 
use  diaphragms  in  the  making  of  our  instruments.  With  every  in- 
strument there  is  one  reproducer,  and  in  the  reproducer  there  is  one 
diaphragm.    We  desire  to  have  the  present  tariff  unchanged. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  the  present  tariff  or  the  House  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Brereton.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  present  tariff. 

I  have  been  the  purchasing  agent  oi  this  company  between  eight 
and  nine  years,  ana  previous  to  that,  for  about  14  years,  I  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  factory,  so  that  I  have  come  in  rather  dose 
contact  with  the  diaphragm  question. 

We  believe,  for  three  reasons,  that  this  should  remain  unchanged. 
First,  we  and  other  manufacturers  must  use  diaphragms  made  froni 
imported  mica.  Regardless  of  what  the  tariff  may  be,  we  are  obliged 
to  use  almost  entirely  imported  mica  because  the  domestic  mica  is 
not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
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On  Saturday  Mr.  Frazee  exhibited  some  nice  samples  of  domestic 
mica.  It  was  not  brought  out,  however,  what  proportion  that  mica, 
which  we  will  assume  was  suitable  for  diaphragms,  bore  to  the  conr 
sumption  of  the  domestic  mica*  in  other  words,  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers or  miners  might  supply  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
rcciuirement.  I  doubt  if  they  could  supply  that,  but  not  more  than 
that.     The  remaining  90  per  cent  must,  perforce,  be  imported  mica. 

I  purchased  over  1,000,000  diaphragms  in  1920,  and  not  one  of 
these  diaphragms,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  made  from  domestic 
mica,  ana  not  one  cost  less  than  35  cents. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  amply 
protected  under  the  present  tariff,  because  in  the  brief  filed  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  of  the  domestic  mica  dia** 
phraCTi  manufacturers  stated  that  it  cost  them  to  make  our  size, 
which  is  2^,  20  cents.  You  will  find  that  at  page  551,  part  1, 
schedule  1 .  That  flat  statement  is  made.  The  best  quotation  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  in  the  last  two  years  from  foreign  manufao* 
turers  has  been  27.8  cents  laid  down  in  New  York.  That  order  was 
placed  in  March,  1920 — an  order  for  25,000  hs  a  trial  order  from  a 
foreign  manufacturer.  I  canceled  that  order  in  December  of  that 
year,  about  nine  months  afterwards,  because  the  manufacturer  had, 
up  to  that  time,  delivered  not  one,  and  from  the  correspondence  I 
judged  he  never  would  be  able  to  deliver. 

I  think  it  was  on  March  25  that  I  had  a  letter  relative  to  this  matter, 
and  in  this  connection  please  bear  in  mind  the  figure  that  I  have 
given  you  of  27.8  as  the  lowest  price  I  have  had  quoted  from  foreign 
manufacturers  in  two  years. 

Senator  Dillingham.  For  what  unit  i 

Mr.  Brereton.  On  our  size — 2^  in  diameter. 

Senator  Dilungham.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Brereton.  Per  piece — each. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter.  It  is  from  the  Phonograph  Appli* 
ance  Co.,  New  York  City,  under  date  of  March  21,  1921.     It  reads: 

Gbntlembn:  On  March  16.  followiBg  up  your  request  of  January  29  for  quotations 
on  mica  diaphragms,  we  wrote  you  quoting  a  price  of  27  cents. 

Since  then  we  have  closed  the  deal  which  at  that  time  we  expected  to  close,  and  we 
will  have  facilities  for  making  up  these  goods  for  you  at  this  exceptionally  low  price 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Please  let  us  know  when  our  representative  may  call  on  you  with  samples,  and 
watly  oblige. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Phonograph  Appliance  Co., 
By  J.  L.  Frazee. 

That  means,  in  a  nutshell,  that  my  best  price  of  27.8  cents  was 
more  than  met  in  this  quotation  of  27  cents.  Therefore,  we  consider 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  must  be  protected  or  they  could  not 
cut  under  the  quotations  I  have  been  gettmg.  They  have,  I  believe, 
requested  60  oer  cent  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  specific  duty  per 
diaphragm.  On  their  stated  cost  of  20  cents,  this  would  mean  22 
cents  additional,  or  a  protection  of  110  per  cent.  That  is  not  pro* 
tection;  it  is  an  embargo. 

Lastly,  we  believe  Siat  under  these  conditions  the  Government 
would  not  obtain  any  additional  revenue,  as  there  would  be  no 
diaphragms  imported,  and  this  is  where  we  are  especially  interested. 
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We,  as  the  consiuners,  however,  would  have  to  pay  an  additional 
cost  as,  without  question  in  my  mind,  the  domestic  manufacturers 
would  add  this  duty  to  the  present  cost,  although,  as  shown,  they 
are  in  a  position  now  to  compete  favorably  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. The  position,  therefore,  would  be  simply  that  of  taking  it 
from  the  consiraier  and  handing  it  to  the  manufacturer,  with  no 
benefit  at  all  to  the  Government  in  the  way  of  additional  revenue. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  difference  between  domestic 
mica  and  the  imported  mica?  Why  is  the  latter  better  for  dia- 
phragms? 

Mr.  Bbereton.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  domestic  mica  which 
is  what  we  call  wavy,  due,  I  think,  as  geologists  have  explained,  to 
pressure  and  ridges.  The  mica,  of  course,  is  found  einbedded  in 
rock,  and  as  that  rock  cools  it  contracts  unevenly.  The  consequence 
is,  looking  under  the  surface  of  the  mica,  it  is  wavy,  and  these  wave^ 
make  it  impossible  to  use  it  in  diaphragnas.  There  are  other  charac- 
teristics, such  as  bubbles,  etc.,  wnich  are  more  or  less  common  to 
both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  mica.  But  that  is  the  great 
trouble.  Where  you  can  get  domestic  mica  without  these  ridges, 
such  as  Mr.  Frazee  showeo— I  did  not  examine  the  samples,  but  1 
assume  that  to  be  the  case — it  is  just  as  suitable  for  diaphragms  a^ 
the  foreign  mica.  But  there  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  that  can 
be  used. 

I  would  hke  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  on  page 
651,  Dart  1,  schedule  A.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  submitted 
with  Mr.  Storrs^s  brief,  I  think,  and  is  from  the  Phonograph  Appliance 
Co.  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee  is,  I  think,  its  general  manager,  i  am  ^oing  U) 
read  this  in  confirmation  of  my  statement  that  the  domestic  mica 
is  not,  broadly  speaking,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  diaphragms. 

We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  largest  buyer  of  domestic  mica  in  the  United  States, 
located  near  the  center  of  domestic  production,  has  now  in  his  warehousea  enonnous 
cjuantities  of  mica,  imported  from  India  and  other  foreign  countries,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  entire  production  in  the  greatest  producing  area  in  the  United  States 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  even  one  large  manufacturer.  Tlie  same  thing  ia  tnie  of 
the  large  manufacturers  in  other  mining  sections.    *    *    ♦ 

•  To  increase  the  cost  of  imported  raw  mica  for  their  use  would  undoubtedly  force 
them  to  manufacture  a  large  part  of  their  mica-products  abroad,  and  would  throw  out 
of  emplo>Tnent  more  men  and  women  in  this  couitry  than  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  dependent  upon  mica  mining. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  page  this  occurs: 

With  a  protective  tariff  in  force  for  many  years  and  with  buyers  constantly  coming 
and  going  to  theie  neighborhoods,  ^-ith  the  unlimited  demand,  and  with  the  highest 
prices  paid  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  American  mica-mining  industry  ha?  Khown 
little,  if  any,  improvement. 

In  the  brief  of  the  diaphragm  mica  manufacturers,  on  page  556  of 
this  same  volume,  this  occurs : 

Domestic  minen  produce  a  very  small  quantity  of  diaphragm  mica,  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  home  industry,  which  relies  mainly  upon  imported  mica— 
chiefly  India  mica — for  that  material. 

There  are  other  statements  made  in  Mr.  Storrs^s  brief  that  corrobo- 
rate our  claim,  which  is  parallel  with  theirs,  and  the  industry  can  not 
depend  upon  the  domestic  mica  and,  therefore,  must  iinport  mica, 
regardless  of  the  tariff  placed  on  it.  The  result,  as  we  look  at  it,  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  diaphragms  to  us.    At  the  same  time, 
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keep  in  mind,  please,  that  the  lowest  figure  that  I  have  obtained  in 
two  years  is  0.8  of  a  cent,  as  laid  down  in  New  York,  higher  than  the 
figure  given  by  the  manufacturers  as  they  offered  it  to  me  in  ordinary 
trade  correspondence. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  one  of  these  diaphragms  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Brbreton.  Each  one  weighs  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  ounce, 
about  twice  as  much  as  two  sheets  of  this  paper  cut  2^  of  an  inch. 
The  diaphragms  are  from  8^  to  10^  inches  thick  per  thousand.  This 
paper  is  about  4^. 

senator  McLean.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Marion  Dorian. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  MABIOV  DORIAN,  BEPBESElfTIirG  THE 
COLUMBIA  GBAPHOPHOlfE  MAVUFACTUBING  GO. 

Mr.  Dorian.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
also  represent  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.  and  am  a  consumer. 
I  have  provided  myself  with  several  of  these  diaphrajgms,  thinking 
perhaps  that  the  committee  might  Uke  to  see  them.  These  are  dia- 
phragms which  I  purchased  locally  from  a  dealer  here.  They  are 
not  our  usual  diapnragms,  but  they  are  approximately  what  we  use. 

Each  machine  nas  what  we  call  a  reproducer.  This  diaphrasm  is 
seated  in  the  reproducer,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  sounoin^  horn, 
and  the  sound  waves  passing  through  the  sounding  horn  impinge  on 
this  diaphragm. 

As  Mr.  Brereton,  our  purchasing  agent,  has  informed  you,  he 
bought  1,000,000  of  these  articles  (hiring  the  year  1920,  and  every 
one  was  purchased  from  an  American  manufacturer  of  mica  dia- 
phragms. He  also  told  you  that  we  must  use  imported  mica,  for  the 
reason  that  domestic  mica  is  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Among  other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  tne  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  was  Mr.  Storrs,  of  the  Storrs  Mica  Co., 
Oweeo,  N.  Y.  In  his  testimony  Mr.  Storrs  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  mica  is  unsuitable  for  diaphragm  purposes  and  for  other 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  by  American  manufacturers,  because  of 
its  inferior  quaUty. 

I  mi^t  say  at  this  point — I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  has  already 
been  said — that  in  addition  to  being  a  manufacturer  he  is  an  importer 
of  mica. 

In  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  said  that  no  matter  what  duty  is  put  upon  imported 
mica,  ttiey  would  be  forced  to  bring  it  in.  The  question  was  re- 
peated somewhat  in  this  form — I  am  quoting  from  memory:  *^ No 
paatter  how  high  the  duty  may  be,  you  would  still  have  to  bring  it 
in?"  Tlie  answer  was,  "Yes;  although  it  might  be  put  so  high  that 
it  would  drive  other  industries  to  search  for  a  substitute,  and  the 
Government  gets  a  good  revenue  from  this  relatively  small  industry." 

At  those  same  hearings  there  was  filed  a  brief  by  the  mica  phono- 
graph-diaphri^m  manuiacturers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Phonograph 
Appliance  Co.,  that  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brereton  as  giving  a 
quotation  of  27  cents.  In  that  brief,  wmch  you  will  find  on  page 
^56,  part  1,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  report  of  the  hearings,  these 
phonograph-diaphragm  manufacturers  make  the  statement  that  the 
mica  mines  produce  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the  quaUty  of  mica 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  little  articles  and  other  articles  of 
which  Mr.  Storrs  is  a  manufacturer;  and,  as  Mr.  Brereton  read  to 
yoU;  they  state  that  the  domestic  mica  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  we  must  resort  to  imported  mica. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  mica.  India  mica  is  considered 
best.  Argentine  and  Brazihan  micas  are  approximately  as  good  as 
the  India  mica,  but  we  can  not  use  the  domestic  mica  excent  in  an 
emergency  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  making  these  diapnragms. 
That  is  conceded  by  all  these  gentlemen. 

This  brief  of  the  Phonograph  Appliance  Co. — and  these  other 
manufacturers  joined  in  that  brief — was  signed  by  Mr.  Frazee,  who 
presented  to  this  committee  on  Saturday  last  some  specimens  of  mica 
which  he  said  was  domestic,  but  he  did  not  say  to  this  committee — 
and  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  said  to  this  committee — that  that 
could  be  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
demand  of  this  and  other  manuf actiu*ers. 

Further,  Mr.  Storrs,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  referred  to  a  report  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  which 
they  said  that  the  development  of  the  American  mines  had  been  very 
insignificant,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions  and  the 
great  demand  for  mica  from  domestic  mines. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Smith,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  I  think 
it  is,  with  offices  in  theMunsey  Building,  corroborated  that  statement, 
but  he  said  that  perhaps  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
miner  had  not  taken  as  much  care  in  selecting,  grading,  and  trimming 
his  material.     I  speak  of  that  because  I  want  to  be  absolutely  fair. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  can  not  get,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get, 
domestic  mica  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  our  demands,  even  if  it 
were  equal  to  the  demands  which  we  have  to  meet  in  the  making  of 
diaphragms.  We  can  not  get,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get,  domestic 
mica  that  is  free  from  the  defects  which  are  fatal  to  its  use  in  the 
diaphragm.  That  being  the  case,  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  if  you 
increase  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  diaphragm  you  are  goini  to 

Slace  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  users  of  these 
iaphragms. 

Mr.  Brereton  has  told  you  that  out  of  the  1,000,000  that  he  bought 
in  1920  not  one  cost  less  than  35  cents.  Think  of  it.  Thirty-five 
cents  for  that  little  fragment  of  mica.  Of  coursC,  there  is  some  labor 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  it,  but  the  labor  is  simple.  They  take 
this  mica  and  split  it  to  the  desired  thickness.  You  can  do  that  with 
a  penknife  or  a  paper  cutter.  When  they  have  gotten  the  desired 
thickness,  they  stac!k  the  pieces  up  in  a  pUe,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
with  paper  between  them.  They  put  them  in  a  lathe  and  turn  them 
down  to  the  desired  size  of  diameter.  While  they  are  still  in  the  lathe 
they  are  trimmed  down  and  finished  up.  They  are  taken  out  of  the 
lathe,  packed  in  lots  of  100,  with  pieces  of  paper  in  between  them,  and 
then  tney  are  ready  for  shipment.  There  have  been  statements  to 
the  eflFect  that  the  labor  involved  is  higlily  skilled  labor  and  very 
expensive.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  any  schoolboy  of  average 
intelligence  could  learn  that  process  in  a  week  or  a  month  at  the 
outsi(fe,  so  that  there  is  not  any  question  of  skilled  labor  involved  iii 
the  making  of  these  diaphragms. 

We  could  make  them  ourselves  if  we  had  an  outlet  for  the  wast^ 
material.    That  is  the  real  element  of  cost  in  the  manufactiire.    In 
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his  diaphragm,  however,  there  is  very  little  waste,  because  he  can 
aake  it  out  of  a  sheet  and  use  what  is  left  over  for  the  smaller  dia- 
phragms w^hich  are  more  in  use  than  the  larger  ones. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  comes  before  you  and  tells  you  that  he 
loes  not  want  an  increase  on  the  raw  material.  He  thinks  that  the 
mportation  of  the  raw  material  is  sufficiently  protected  so  far  as 
:hev  are  concerned,  because  the  imported  material  sells  at  a  ^at 
leal  higher  price  than  the  domestic;  and  there  is  no  competition 
between  the  domestically  mined  mica  and  the  foreign  mica  as  to  the 
raw  article.  On  the  manufactured  products,  however,  they  want  an 
excessive  duty.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  have  asked  in  their 
brief,  because  it  occurred  here  this  morning  that  one  gentlemen  who 
was  testifying  said  that  they  had  filed  a  brief  and  that  they  wanted 
to  file  another  brief  to  explain  that  first  brief;  and  we  have  also 
heard  that  there  is  an  understaxiding  or  an  agreement  between  the 
miners  and  the  manufacturers  whereby  they  get  together  and  have 
this  matter  passed  upon. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  tnink  that  I  would  not  take  the  time  to  go  into 
that.     We  will  decide  that  in  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  DoBiAN.  But  I  want  to  make  this  point,  that  the  consumer  is 
not  invited  into  these  conferences,  so  that  the  consumer  is  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  nullstones.     What  will  happen  will  be  this: 
If  the  conmiittee,  in  its  wisdom,  should  put  on  such  a  tariff  as  they 
propose,  it  would  certainly  put  an  absolute  stop  to  importations. 
The  addition  of  a  flat  or  specific  rate  of  10  cents  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
absurdity. 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  10  cents  a  pound,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  DoBiAK.  No,  sir;  it  is  10  cents  for  each  one  of  these  articles. 
Senator  McLean.  They  want  10  cents  specific  duty? 
Mr.  DoBiAN.  Ten  cents  specific  duty.     Ten  cents  on  each  of  these 
articles.    Then  they  have  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.     It  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  out  of  all  oounds  of  reason.    Only  one  thing 
would  result,  and  that  would  be  that  the  Oovemment  would  get  no 
revenue  whatever.    They  would  add  not  only  10  cents  to  each  of 
these  articles  but  they  would  also  add  60  per  cent,  and  we,  as  con- 
sumers, would  pay  the  additional  cost.     We  would  be  helpless, 
because  no  foreign  manufacturers  could  supply  us  with  these  articles 
against  such  a  handicap  as  that.     I  do  not  care  to  take  more  time 
01  the  committee.     I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief 
which  I  will  prepare  in  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mav  have  that  privilege.  I  would  hke  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  gentlemen  present  to 
speak  on  paragraph  213 — china,  porcelain  ware,  etc.  Is  it  possible 
for  you  threegentlemen  to  agree  upon  one  of  your  number  to  present 
this  case?  Tne  names  of  the. gentlemen  are  O'Brien,  Barber,  and 
Coors. 

STATSMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  BAUSKOLB,  BEPBESEITTING  THE 
TTVITED  STATES  GOLD  LEAF  MAVUFACTUBEBS'  ASSO- 
CIATIOir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  scheduled  to  appear  on  Thursday,  but 
the  communication  did  not  reach  you  on  time.     Is  that  it  ? 
Mr.  Rauskolb.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  state  your  interest  ? 
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Mr.  Rauskolb.  I  will  read  from  this  brief.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  paragraph  380,  H.  R.  7456^  be  amended  to  read  as  foilow^: 

Par.  380.  Gold  leaf,  $1  per  100  leaves.  The  forgoing  rate  applies  to  leaf  not  ex- 
ceeding in  size  the  equivalent  of  3f  by  3f  inches;  additional  duties  in  the  aame  prc^ 
portion  shall  be  assessed  on  leaf  exceeding  in  size  said  equivalent. 

You  will  notice  that  we  ask  for  $1  per  100  leaves  instead  of  5C» 
cents  per  100  leaves,  as  provided  by  House  bill  7456.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  evidently  guided  by  the  rates  asked  m  thf 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  of  1909.  At  the  present  time  conditions  have 
materially  changed  and  our  skilled  labor  will  not  go  back  to  the 
impoverished  conditions  which  they  have  suffered  in  past  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  purely  the  question  of  waffes,  we  believe 
a  higher  rate  than  we  ask  for  should  be  granted  as  tne  net  foreign 
labor  cost  is  $1.04  per  hundred  leaves  less  than  in  this  country.  The 
comparative  labor  cost  in  a  himdred  leaves  of  gold  leaf  is  as  follows 

Wages:  United  States,  $44  per  week  per  man;  Germany,  300  marks  at  $0.015 — $4  V) 
Product:  5,000  leaves  of  gold  3 J  bv  3f  inches. 
Raw  material:  Gold.    (Gold  is  gold  the  world  over.) 

Labor  cost  per  100  leaves^  3^  by  Si  inche$» 
United  States: 

Man $0. 88 

Booking  girl 28 

Total $1.U» 

Germany: 

Man $0. 09 

Booking  girl 024 

Total IH 

Difference 1. 04^ 

We  believe  that  no  other  industry  in  the  United  States  asks  for  a 
tariff  less  than  the  actual  difference  in  labor  costs,  which  is  the  fact 
in  our  case.  Understand,  please,  we  do  not  include  any  overhead 
charges  and  only  ask  you  to  equalize  actual  labor  cost. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  committee  a  paragraph  appearing  in  the 
Literary  Digest  of  July  16,  1921  : 

Chairman  Fordney's  belief  that  "the  rates  prescribed  in  the  new  tariff  bill  will 
stimulate  American  industries  and  cause  a  revival  of  business  in  general, ''  are,  he 
says,  based  on  the  fact  that  ''under  existing  rates  many  products  from  German  v,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  are  coming  upon  the  American  market  at  far  less  than  the  Amenran 
cost  of  production.  The  displacement  of  American  labor  is  the  inevitable  result 
the  purpose  of  the  new  bill  is  to  enable  American  industries  to  meet  the  severe  com- 
petition to  which  they  are  now  subjected.  If  time  would  permit,  a  long  list  of  indiw- 
tries  now  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  articles  at  prices  with  which  lliey 
can  not  compete  and  miintain  tlie  Am.»ri}an  standard  of  wa^ijes  could  be  cited." 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  gave  you  35  cents  ? 

Mr.  Rauskolb.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  gives  35  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  $1  T 

Mr.  Rauskolb.  We  want  $1  now.  At  that  time  we  were  paying 
men  from  S12  to  $15  per  week.  It  takes  from  three  to  six  years  to 
learn  the  gold-leaf  trade.     It  is  highly  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  took  them  just  as  long  as  that  in  1909,  didn't  it  i 

Mr.  Rauskolb.  Yes;  but  they  were  not  getting  living  wage.^. 
Conditions  are  different  now.  The  present  tariff  bill  gives  us  only  50 
cents.  The  German  and  Japanese  standard  price,  retail,  is  $8.25  at 
the  present  time.     That  gives  58  cents.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
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bjeet  of  this  bill  is  to  stimulate  industry,  the  present  bill,  as  it  is, 
ives  us  only  50  cents.  If  that  goes  through,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
ut  of  at  least  $20  per  man  as  well  as  for  the  girls  in  the  industry.  I 
bank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  tci  appear 
►efore  you  at  this  time.  It  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  me 
Lad  it  been  necessary  for  me  to  stay  over. 

;TATEX£NT  of  HB.  HABVET  N.  OTT,  B£PBES£]fTING  THE 

SPEHCEB  LENS  CO.,  OF  BUFFALO,  K.  7. 

Mr.  Ott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  came 
lown  with  reference  to  paragraphs  226  and  227,  one  relative  to 
)ptical  glass  and  the  other  optical  instruments. 

In  the  present  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  there  is  a  duty  of  35 
[>cr  cent  ad  valorem  on  optical  glass.  That  is,  of  course,  based  on 
the  American  valuation.  It  helps  out  considerably  over  an(i  above 
what  it  would  be  under  the  old  valuation,  but  the  unfortunate  part 
of  it  is  that  out  of  six  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  optical  glass  we 
have  been  making,  based  upon  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  the  American 
valuation  should  be  what  our  selling  price  has  been,  our  cost  woidd  be 
$2.43  as  against  the  average  import  price  or  quotations  that  other 
dealers  have  been  getting,  of  $2.20.  In  other  words,  the  average  for 
the  six  kinds  of  glass  would  be  26  cents  more  manufactured  than  it 
could  be  bought  for  on  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.  We  therefore 
ask  for  a  50  per  cent  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  want  50  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Orr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  on  the  optical  glass. 
Mr.  Ott.  On  the  optical  glass;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wnat  do  you  want  on  photographic  glass  ? 
Mr.  Ott.  On  photographic  lenses,  do  you  mean  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ott.  Optical  glass  is  glass  that  goes  into  photographic  lenses. 
Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  228  you  have  photographic  and  pro- 
jection lenses. 

Mr.  Ott.  On  those  instruments  we  should  have  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent  instead  of  35  per  cent. 

The  facts  are  that  at  the  present  prices  at  which  these  goods  are 
coming  in  we  could  get  along  with  a  35  per  cent  duty,  but  we  all  know, 
I  think,  that  the  G^mans  are  getting  all  they  can  m  this  market  and 
that  they  are  not  selling  as  cheaply  in  this  market  as  they  are  at  home. 
For  instance,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  just  returned 
from  Berlin  thislast  week,  got  a  price  on  one  of  the  instruments  which 
he  makes — the  German  price  m  Germany — ^which  would .  be  the 
equivalent  of  $12,  or  900  marks.  That  same  instrument  sells  in  this 
comitry  for  $36.  They  are  making  it  and  selling  it  at  $12  in  Ger- 
many. As  you  know,  these  manufacturers  in  Germany  have  united 
and  formed  what  they  call  bunds.  The  manufacturers  who  make 
these  instruments  which  are  alike  have  agreed  upon  certain  export 
prices.  These  agreements  are  fixed  by  the  association  and  are  backed 
up  by  the  Government,  and  the  Government  will  not  allow  a  certifi- 
cate of  exportation  to  be  issued  imless  these  goods  are  billed  at  these 
prices. 

60713—21— PT  22 i 
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So  we  can  see  that  they  are  getting  all  they  can  out  of  the  American 
market,  out  of  the  Swedish  market,  out  oi  the  Danish  market,  and 
every  market  in  which  they  sell.  They  have  special  prices  for  each 
country.  If  they  can  make  these  instruments  and  sell  them  in  Ger- 
many at  a  low  price,  we  know  what  they  can  do  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to,  in  selling  in  the  American,  South  American,  and  any  other 
market  in  the  world. 

One  instrument  that  this  gentleman  spoke  ahout,  he  could  buy 
from  a  German  producer  for  $21.75.  He  said  to  the  manufacturer. 
'*  I  want  to  buy  at  wholesale.  I  want  to  buy  by  the  dozen. .  What 
price  can  you  make  by  the  dozen?"  The  producer  said,  '*  Where  are 
you  from  ?"  My  friend  answered,  "America."  The  man  took  down 
a  schedule  and  said,  "They  will  cost  $52.40  per  dozen."  This  gen- 
tleman said,  "You  are  mafeing  this  and  selling  at  a  profit  here  at 
$21.75,  are  you  not?"  He  said,  "Yes."  Then  he  asked  "What  do 
you  do  with  the  diflFerence?  Does  it  go  to  the  Government  or  the 
workingman  or  where  does  it  go?"  Tne  producer  said,  "We  put  it 
rig^ht  down  here"  [indicating  pocket].  And  that  is  what  they  do 
with  it.  They  are  going  to  put  much  less  there  as  the  market  changes. 
However,  they  are  not  going  to  let  the  different  markets  get  away 
from  them.  That  is  penectly  evident.  One  of  the  lar^t  factories 
in  Gerniany  was  paying  its  men  only  7  marks  an  hour.  They  struck. 
They  wanted  1^  marks  more  an  hour.  They  struck  in  January  and 
then  they  finally  compromised.  They  struclc  for  8^  marks  an  hour. 
At  the  present  value  of  the  mark  they  get  about  12  or  13  cents  an 
hour,  whereas  we  are  paying  our  skilled  workmen  30,  40,  60>  and  75 
cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  No,  I  think  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Friedlaender. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.  WILLIAM    M.  FBIEDLAENDEE,  REPBE- 
SEHTIirG   THE   IMPOBTEBS   OF   LIGHTIHG   OLASSWABE. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Friedlaender,  give  your  full  name  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  William  M.  Friedlaender,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I  am  representing  importers  of  lighting  glassware.  Lighting  glass- 
ware, as  we  term  it,  consists  of  shades  for  electric  lamps,  oil  lamp 
chimnevs,  etc.  The  present  tariff  under  consideration  calls  for  a 
duty  01  40  per  cent  based  upon  the  American  valuation.  Under  that 
clause  importations  of  any  lighting  glassware  will  be  prohibited. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  it  be  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  It  will  be  prohibited ;  ves. 

Senator  Smoot.  One  witness  testified  that  he  had  to  have  240  per 
cent.    Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  three  items  that  prob- 
ably have  the  largest  sale  are  the  16-inch  white  bowl  that  they  use 
for  indirect  lighting,  the  ordinary  little  electric  shade,  and  the  com- 
monly known  Rochester  lamp  chimney.  The  16-inch  bowl  is  sold 
in  this  country  by  American  manufacturers  at  from  $13  to  $13.70 
a  dozen.  The  cheapest  price  at  which  that  same  bowl  can  be  im- 
ported to-day  under  the  present  act,  taking  the  foreign  valuation, 
is  $14. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  Under  the  Underwood  bill.  The  cheapest 
rice  is  $14.  The  importer  has  to  add  one-third  to  that.  It  costs 
0  per  cent  for  his  overhead  expense;  it  costs  10  per  cent  to  sell  his 
oerchandise,  whether  he  pays  a  commission  man  or  pays  traveling 
xpenses  and  salaries.    That  leaves  the  importer  a  clear  5  per  cent. 

i'hen  we  add  33 §  per  cent  to  the  importers'  landed  cost  ana 

Senator  Reed  (interposing).  You  mean  10  per  cent,  do  you  not  I 
)on't  you  mean  10  instead  of  5  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  If  it  costs  10  per  cent  for  overhead  and  10 
)er  cent  to  sell  the  merchandise,  that  would  leave  5  per  cent  net. 
Senator  Reed.  That  leaves  10  per  cent,  doesn't  it? 
Mr.  Fbibdlaekder.  No;  33 J  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  be  25 
>er  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and  5  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  that 
:he  importer  has  to  ^iire  as  the  profit. 
Senator  Reed.  Do  you  figure  the  profit  on  the  selling  price  ? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes;  so  much  on  the  annual  turnover.    That 
leaves  the  importers'  selling  price  at  $18.50  a  dozen,  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  price  at  present  of  $13. 
Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  import  them  at  present  ? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  We  have  not  had  any  since  the  war.     We 
have  not  imported  any  since  because  they  have  advanced  so  greatly 
on  the  other  side. 

Tlie  little  wliite  electric  shades  are  sold  to-day  at  $1.40  per  dozen. 
Adding  the  importers'  expenses  and  profits  to  tnat  brings  the  selling 
price  up  to  $2,  as  compared  with  the  American  price  of  $1.40. 

The  third  item  is  the  oil  lamp  chimney.  That  is  being  sold  to-day 
at  $1.10,  and  it  costs  to  import,  landed  at  the  dock,  without  any  ex- 
pense whatsoever — not  even  carting — $1.16.  That  oil  lamp  chimney 
nas  also  been  barred.  In  addition  to  this  actual  price  advantage, 
the  American  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  m  the  matter  of 
on)mpt  delivery.  His  customer  can  go  to  him  and  tell  him  he  wishes 
nhi  goods  in  two  months'  time  or  two  weeks'  time,  and  he  can  get 
thom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  goes  to  the  importer  he  has  to  wait 
three  or  four  months.  He  also  has  a  big  adv^antage  in  the  matter 
«f  breakage.  The  domestic  manufacturer  makes  a  shipment  and 
Weakage  occurs,  due  to  rough  handling.  The  customer  comphiins 
to  him,  and  he  simply  files  a  certificate  under  oath  that  these  goods 
were  packed  in  good  order  and  shipped  in  good  order,  and  the  buyer 
files  a  claim  against  the  transportation  company  and  gets  a  refund 
under  the  rough-handling  clause.  The  importer  can  not  do  that. 
Ho  can  not  show  a  certificate.  No  matter  what  the  breakage  is 
he  has  to  pay  it. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  present  price  compare  with  price 
of  last  year? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  Of  glassware  on  the  market  to-day  ? 
Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRiBDtAENDER.  It  is  lowcr,  sir.  As  an  illustration,  I  may  men- 
tion the  ordinary  green  shade  that  you  see  in  offices.  That  was 
imported  before  the  war  and  made  in  this  country.  They  sold  from 
S2  to  S2.50  and  $3  a  dozen.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  no  importations.  The  domestic  price  on  that  article  went  from 
$•3  to  as  high  as  $15  per  dozen.  With  the  termination  of  the  war  and 
the  first  importation  that  was  then  offered  on  the  market,  the  domestic 
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price  dropped  about  50  per  cent,  and  they  can  be  bought  for  about  thn? 
tigure  to-day. 

Senator  Reed.  But  that  is  very  much  higher  than  before  tht^ 
war? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  So  are  the  imported   goods.     The   importcii 

foods  have  increased  considerably.  At  the  hearing  before  th» 
louse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  Edward  D.  Barry,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Blown  and  Pressed  Glass  Manu- 
facturers, made  the  statement  that  the  American  production  wa- 
approximately  $100,000,000  per  annum  and  the  total  importations 
amounted  to  about  $7,000,000.  During  the  lunch  hour  I  verifi»^«1 
some  of  those  facts,  and  I  find  that  the  total  value,  according  i  • 
Government  statistics  in  1914,  was  a  Httle  over  $123,000,000.  (»r 
$123,085,019.  The  imports  were  6.7  per  cent  of  that.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  1920  facts,  but  I  understand  that  the  totai 
manufactures  were  $267,000,000. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gillooly,  representing  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union, 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of  the  House  to  the 
eflFect  that  the  importations  for  the  11  months  ended  November,  1920. 
amounted  to  $7,000,000.  That  would  show,  apparently,  a  big  in- 
crease over  the  importations  in  1914  and  1915,  which  averaged 
$4,000,000,  or  somewhat  over  $4,000,000,  but  when  you  stop  to  con- 
sider that  the  costs  abroad  have  more  than  doubled — ^in  many  cases 
they  have  more  than  trebled — it  shows  a  big  decrease  and  not  an 
increase. 

There  are  also  great  quantities  of  ordinary  lantern  globes  sold  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  ordinary  cheap  gas  globes.  Then  there  is  the 
cheap  lamp  chimney,  the  pressed  table  glassware,  and  the  lighting 
glassware.  None  of  that  can  be  imported  to-day  under  the  present 
act.  In  former  years  we  imported  trainloads,  to-day  none  can  be 
imported.  Under  the  40  per  cent  duty  of  the  proposed  tariff  all 
imports  will  be  similarly  barred. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  claim  is  that  the  industry  is  sufficiently 
protected. 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes.  The  protection  should  be  reduced. 
The  16-inch  bowl,  under  the  new  act,  would  cost  the  importer  $16.25 
a  dozen,  conipared  with  the  American  cost  of  $13.  The  importer  has 
to  add  profit  and  expense.  That  bars  the  bowl  entirely.  The 
electric  snades  would  cost  the  importer  $1.86.  He  would  have  to  sell 
for  $2.40,  as  compared  with  the  American  price  of  $1.40. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  domestic  articles  equally  as  good  as  the 
imported  articles? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  On  the  cheaper  stuff  there  is  so  little  difference 
that  it  is  just  a  question  of  price.  Our  chimneys  are  better  than 
those  imported. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  domestic  manufacturers  doing  a  good 
business  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Their  business  is  growing  tremendously. 

Senator  McLean.  That  growth  is  in  the  automatic  process,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Senator  McLean.  The  cheaper  pressed  glass  that  they  make  with 
machinery  here  is  made  by  a  process  that  they  do  not  use  abroad, 
is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  A  very  large  percentage  of  our  product  is  of  that 
aake,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  A  good  percentage,  but  not  all,  by  any  means, 
rhere  is  a  great  deal  of  hollow  glassware  made.  A  great  deal  of  the 
glassware  made  here  is  made  on  machines,  and  the  glassware  made 
>n  these  machines  in  this  country  can  not  be  imported.  As  to  the 
>etter  class  of  glassware,  we  can  compete,  but  only  where  there  are 
lo  fine  decorations,  because  the  decorations  made  abroad  are  better 
;han  those  put  on  here.  Their  execution  is  better,  and  the  men  who 
ire  doing  tnat  character  of  work  have  been  doing  it  for  generations. 
Senator  McLaen.  And  when  it  is  completed  it  is  reafly  a  luxury 
ind  the  labor  cost  is  a  large  item  ? 
Mr.  ¥^ti£DLA£NDER.  It  is,  sir. 

I  notice  in  looking  at  the  fixtures  in  the  room  here  those  little 
drops  [indicating].  They  are  sold  in  the  market  for  about  10  cents. 
A  lew  have  been  made  here  during  the  war.  We  had  some  made 
here  because  we  could  not  get  any  others  and  we  had  to  furnish  them 
to  keep  our  trade.  We  had  them  made  here,  but  they  were  so  poor 
and  of  such  low  quality  that  just  as  soon  as  the  imported  article 
came  in  we  had  to  practically  give  away  whatever  we  nad  left.  We 
could  not  produce  that  item  here. 

That  same  article,  if  it  is  imported  under  the  proposed  act,  would 
be  worth  at  least  50  cents;  that  is,  it  would  have  to  sell  for  at  least  50 
cents  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  10  cents. 
Senator  Walsh.  Each  one  of  them? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  call  them  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  Prisms.  I  made  a  smaller  one  than  that, 
known  as  a  "U"  drop,  and  I  beUeve  it  was  12  cents.  It  was  not 
usable  excepting  as  a  necessity. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  would  have  to  seU  for  50  cents  apiece  and 
nobody  would  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  be 
protected. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  your  time  is  up.     Have  you  a  brief  ? 
Mr.  Fbxbdlaender.  I  have  just  notations.     We  request  that  the 
committee  give  consideration  to  a  duty  under  the  American  valuation 
plan  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  of  not  more  than  40 
per  cent  under  the  foreign  valuation  clause. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Walsh.  Based  upon  revenue  rather  than  protection  ? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  American  valuation 
covers  the  difference  between  the  10  per  cent  and  the  40  per  cent  that 
you  would  want  if  the  foreign  valuation  were  to  be  the  oasis  ? 
Mr.  Friedlaender.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  American  valuation  is  worth  30  per  cent 
to  you  'i 
Sir.  Friedlaender.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  you  think  the  American  valua- 
tion is  four  times  the  amount  of  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  It  would  work  out  that  way  in  a  great  many 
instances. 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  what  instances  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  For  instance,  a  prism  of  that  sort  could  be  maiie 
but  it  would  have  to  be  made  at  a  very  high  cost,  at  a  cost  that  woulJ 
be  almost  prohibitive;  and  if  duty  had  to  be  paid  on  that  basii^  u 
would  be  aoout  a  40  per  cent  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  items  that  we  are  not  making  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  And  also  on  items  that  take  artistic  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  not  artistic  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Friedlaender.  We  have  not  the  natural  artistic  trait  amoiir 
our  workmen,  sir. 

Senator  vSmoot.  Only  the  importers  have  that. 

New  Yoek,  August  jW,  19JI 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  in  the  interest  of  the  importer  of  HgfatiDg  gi»*- 
ware. 

The  tariff  bill  no\7  under  consideration  by  your  committee,  schedule  2,  panijfiirapli 
218,  names  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  based  upon  the  American  valuation 

Under  the  head  of  lighting  glassware,  the  three  items  which  are  probably  sold  in  the 
largest  quantities  are  tne  16-inch  opal  semiindirect  bowls,  the  orainarv  opal  electh<^ 
shsuie,  and  the  commonly  used  so-called  No.  2  Rochester*  oil  lamp  cnimiiey.  The 
American  manufacturers  sell  the  16-inch  opal  bowl  at  from  $13  to  913.75  a  dozen,  iti 
carload  lots,  and  are  sellins  a  large  quantity.  The  lowest  cost  at  which  this  opal  bovl 
can  be  imported  is  $14  a  dozen.  This  represents  actual  cost  on  the  steamer  in  New 
York,  duty  paid.  The  importer,  in  order  to  make  a  profit,  must  add  33i  per  cent  tfi 
his  cost,  which  would  make  a  gross  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  the  selling  price.  It  cwt^ 
10  per  cent  to  sell  merchandise,  whether  this  be  in  commissions  or  in  salaiiee  and 
expenses;  it  costs  at  leaat  10  per  cent  for  overhead  expenses,  which  represents  wage", 
rents  of  show  rooms  or  display  rooms,  and  other  expenses  of  conducting  the  imp<.»rt 
business.  This  leaves  an  actual  profit  of  5  per  cent  to  the  importer.  Aooing  33i  per 
cent  to  $14  leaves  a  minimum  price  of  $18.50  a  dozen.  This,  of  coufse,  eliminater 
ixuportations  in  any  large  quantity. 

The  ordinary  opal  electric  shades,  which  are  commonly  used  items,  are  sold  by  the 
American  manufacturer  at  $1.40.  The  imported  shades  cost  the  importer  $1.50 
Adding  33  J  per  cent  to  this  gives  us  a  selhng  price  of  $2,  as  compared  with  $1.40  for  the 
American-made  product. 

The  third  item  which  I  would  like  to  illustrate  is  the  commonly  used  oil-lamp 
chimney.  These  chimneys  cost  to-day  $1.16  to  import.  The  American-made  chim- 
ney is  sold  for  $1.10,  and  I  might  incidentally  mention,  gentlemen,  that  the  American- 
made  chimney  is  of  a  better  quality.  I  merely  mention  these  three  items  as  illus- 
trative of  the  general  situation.    This  is  true  of  practically  all  items  in  this  industn* 

In  addition  to  the  price  advantages  the  American  manufacturer  has  the  very  great 
advantage  of  being  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  deliveries,  make  up  any  special 
items  his  customer  may  require,  and,  of  course,  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American  manu- 
facturer selling  American-made  goods.  In  adaition  to  this  he  has  a  very  great  ad^-an- 
tage  in  the  matter  of  breakage.  He  can  pack  his  merchandise  in  smaller  ccmtainers. 
which,  of  course,  is  a  big  advantage  in  handling  the  product.  He  furthermore,  where 
there  is  breakage  due  to  rough  handling  by  me  transportation  company  (and  this, 
gentlemen,  is  quite  an  item),  furnishes  his  buyer  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
packer,  showing  that  they  were  carefully  packed,  and  his  customer  obtains  a  refiuiti 
from  the  transportation  company  for  his  loss.  The  importer,  on  the  other  hand,  ctn 
not  produce  such  a  certificate  and  must  pay  any  loss  out  of  his  profits. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  this  commodity  may  need  protection,  but  I  quote 
from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Barry,  representing  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Blown  and  Pressea  Glass  Manufacturers,  made  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Ways  and  Means  Committee,  published  in  the  Tariff  Information,  part  1. 
page  606.  Mr.  Barry  stated  before  that  committee  that  the  value  of  the  AmericaD 
production  of  that  industry  was  approximately  $100,000,000  per  annum^  and  that  the 
total  importations  were  about  $7,000,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Joseph  Gillooly,  repre- 
senting the  Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union,  appeared  before  the  same  committee  and 
presented  figures  showing  a  total  importation  for  the  11  months  ending  November. 
1920,  of  about  $7,000,000.    A  great  number  of  articles  that  were  imported  before  the 
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irar  caa  not  be  imported  to-day,  as  they  can  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country.  Mr. 
jillooly  further  makes  the  statement  that  the  importations  of  glassware  into  the 
Tnitedf  Statefi  for  the  period  1910-1914  was  an  average  of  14,177,133.  This  will  give 
he  impreaeion  that  tnere  has  been  a  big  increase  m  importations,  but  when  you 
consider  tJiat  the  cost  abroad  has  more  than  doubled,  ^ere  is  actually  a  considerable 
reduction  in  importations  rather  than  any  increase. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  as  it  will  cause  untold 
confusion,  and  will  absolutely  bar  out  importations  of  foreign  merchandise.  Even 
to-day,  under  the  present  act,  it  is  impossible  to  import  ordinary  lantern  ^obes.  pe 
piiobes,  Uunp  chimneys,  pressed  table  glassware,  and  lighting  glassware^  of  wmch 
items  enoimous  quantities  are  sold  in  this  country.  If  40  per  cent  duty  is  assessed, 
as  propoeed,  and  assuming  Uiat  the  American  manufacturer  will  not  increase  his 
selhne  prices  (although  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  increase  them  to  any 
limit  ne  might  desire,  as  he  would  have  no  competition),  the  items  illustrated  will 
show  the  foUowing  comparisons: 

Sixteen-inch  opal  bowls:  The  imported  merchandise  would  cost  the  importer 
$16.35  x)er  dozen,  while  the  American  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise,  at  a  good 
profit,  at  f  13  to  $13.75. 

Electric  shades:  The  imported  merchandise  would  cost  the  imirorter  $1.80,  while 
the  American  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise  at  $1.40. 

Lamp  chimneys:  The  imported  merchandise  would  cost  the  importer  $1.42  a 
dozen,  while  the  American  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise  at  $1.10. 

In  order  to  enable  foreign  merchandise  to  be  imported,  and  to  place  it  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  merchandise  made  locally,  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  based  on  the  foreign  market  value,  or  of  not  more  than 
10  to  15  per  cent,  based  on  American  values. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oscar  O.  Fribdlaendbr  (Iiro.), 
President,  Representing  Illuminating  Glassivare  Importers. 

STATEMSHT  OF  DAVID  S.  DAY,  BBIDaEPOKT,  CONN. 

Mr.  Day.  I  appear  for  eight  of  the  chain  manufacturing  compaDies 
of  the  country:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Bradlee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chain  Products  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Seattle  Chain 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl.;  United  States 
Chain  &  Forging  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

These  were  the  only  companies  which  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  there  was  no  appearance, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  find,  for  the  competitors  who  are  the  importers 
of  chains. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 
Mr.  Day.  We  are  manufacturers. 

Senator  McLean.  In  what  paragraph  of  the  biU  are  you  interested  ? 
Mr.  Day.  Paragraph  329.    The  tariff  on  chains  as  prescribed  by 
all  of  the  bills  from  1890  to  1913,  excepting  the  act  of  1894,  gave, 
specific  duties  and  also  gave  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per 
cent. 

In  the  request  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  specific 
duties  were  requested,  coupled  with  the  minimum  ad  valorem  duty. 
In  the  House  bill  specific  duties  were  granted,  but  there  is  no 
minimum  ad  valorem  duty;  and  the  only  request  which  we  have  to 
make  of  this  committee  is  that  there  should  be  some  minimum  ad 
valorem  duty. 
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The  reason  is  this:  In  chains  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  as  it  goes  down  to  the  very  smallest  sizes,  the  question 
of  weight  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product. 

Here  [exhibiting]  is  the  smallest  size  of  chain  maae.  It  is  0.02 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  yards  of  that  chain  weighs  just  2 
ounces.  At  4  cents,  which  is  the  minimum  rate,  that  chain  wiL 
pay  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent,  while  the  selling  price  is  19  cents. 

Therefore,  on  the  smaller  size  of  chain  the  biU  gives  neither  revenue 
nor  protection,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  gire 
complete  protection,  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  ad  valorem 
rate.  That  minimum  ad  valorem  rate,  in  all  fairness,  ou^ht  to  ^re 
the  same  adequate  protection  that  the  specific  rate  gives  in  the  sizes 
where  it  can  oe  fairly  measured  by  weight,  because  as  it  goes  into 
the  larger  sizes  of  course  the  ad  valorem  rate  would  very  rapidly 
outstrip  the  specific  duties. 

In  working  this  out  I  have  asked  for  25  per  cent,  which  I  think 
a  fair  rate.  It  does  not  give  the  same  protection  in  the  great  majority 
of  sizes  as  does  the  4  cent  rate,  and  m  some  of  the  larger  sizes  it  is 
slightly  in  excess.  But  the  larger  sizes  are  not  imported  in  competi- 
tion with  the  American  chain.  All  the  competition  is  around  the 
chain  which  is  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  higher  rates  than  the  Payne- 
AldrichbiU? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir;  the  House  gave  us  higher  specific  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  under  the  Underwood  bill  you  had 
no  imports  at  all,  but  you  are  exporting  this  very  chain 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  true.  The  American  manufacturers  are  ex- 
porting, and  under  the  Underwood  bill  the  first  year  before  the 
war  the  imports  almost  doubled  on  chain,  as  I  recall.  I  think  it 
went  from  650,000  to  1,100,000.  Then  the  war  came  on  and  the 
imports  on  chain  decreased  under  war  conditions.  At  the  present 
time,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figiires,  tney  are 
increasing  very  fast,  and  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  chain,  where  the 
percentage  of  labor  is  the  greatest,  the  importers  of  foreign  chain 
are  underquoting  American  manufacturers  to  a  very  large  degree- 
something  like  40  per  cent. 

In  the  Dill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House  there  is  this  provision: 

Chaiii  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  surplusage,  because  there  are  no  unclassified  chains. 
All  chains  are  classified  by  their  diameter  and  fall  into  one  of  the 
specific  classes.  But  I  thmk  it  indicates  the  decision  of  the  House 
that  25  per  cent  was  a  fair  ad  valorem  rate;  and  the  only  change 
that  we  are  asking  for  is  that  that  clause  be  taken  out  and  that 
there  be  inserted  at  the  end :  i 

All  chains  except  anchor  or  stud  link  chain  shall  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25 
per  cent. 

Of  course  that  is  a  technical  question,  and  it  is  a  question  that 
the  experts  on  the  committee  can  advise  you  upon  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  can.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  to  the  decision 
of  the  experts  the  fairness  of  the  25  per  cent  rate  to  cover  smaller 
sizes  of  chains. 

Senator  MoLban.  Would  you  like  to  leave  a  brief  with  the  com- 
mittee ? 
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Mr,  Dat.  Yes,  I  would,  Senator  McLean,  but  I  would  like  to 
change  it  somewhat. 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  do  that  and  file  it  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  subsequently  furnished  by  the  witness 
is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Brief  Relating  to  Tariff  on  Chain — Schedule  3. 

CoxMnTK£  ON  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Gentlemen:  This  brief  relating  to  the  tariff  on  chain,  paragraph  329,  schedule  3 
of  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing manulacturerB:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.)<  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Bradlee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Chain  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Chain  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Clevelajid,  Ohio:  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Seattle 
Chain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  United  States  Chain  & 
Forging  Co.,  Pittsbuirfi,  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  bnef  on  behalf  oi  the  manufacturers  represented  in  this  brief  was  filed  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  brief  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  record  hearings  is  refiled  as  a  supplement  to  this  brief.  As 
the  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  protection  to  oe  afforded  to  the  chain 
industiy  are  discussed  in  the  brief  nled  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this 
brief  will  be  confined  to  the  discussion  of  a  suggested  modification  in  the  phraseology 
of  section  329  by  the  addition  of  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  applying 
to  all  clafises  of  chain  except  anchor  chain.  Section  329  of  the  House  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

'Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three^fourths  of 
one  inch  in  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound ;  less  than  three-fourths  and  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1\  cents  per  pound;  less  than  three-eighths  and  not 
leas  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  2 J  cents  per  pound;  less  than  five- 
sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter^  4  cents  per  x>ound;  chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds, 
of  iron  or  steel,  not  sx)ecially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  sprocket  and 
machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  anchor 
or  stud  Unk  chain,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  1}  cents  per  pound;  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  all  articles  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  in  chief  value  of  chain  shall  not  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed 
upon  the  chain  of  wh^ch  it  is  made,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value." 

The  duties  applying  to  chain  under  preceding  tariff  acts  had  been  as  follows: 


1883 

1890 

(McKin- 

ley). 

1894 
(Wilson). 

1897 
(Dingley). 

1909 

(Payne-Al- 

drich). 

Cents. 

i 

45 

1913 
(Underwood). 

Cbain  not  less  than  i  indi 

Cents. 

'           I' 
2i 

Cents. 

Cents. 
1| 
If 

3 
46 

Less  thaa^l  inch .". 

l^Rs  than  j^  inch 

46 

30 

2R  on  pilirhinfl 

and  sprocket 
and    20    on 
other  chain. 

*  Thiee^ghths  to  five-slxteentha  inch. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  tariff  acts  from  1890  to  191 3,  inclusive,  excepting 
Uie  act  of  1894  and  1913,  prescribed  specific  duties  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty 
of  45  per  cent.  The  act  of  1894  prescribed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  the 
act  of  1913  prescribed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  macbme  and  sprocket 
chain  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  other  chain  without  specific  duties  in 
either  case.  Section  329  of  the  House  bill  prescribes  specific  duties  without  any 
miniinum  ad  valorem  duty.  The  specific  duties  prescribed  in  the  House  bill  while 
cQDoderably  leas  than  the  amounts  requested  by  the  industry,  afford  protection,  at 
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least,  against  niinous  competition  if  supplemented  by  a  leasonable  ad  valorem  dut} 
and  no  request  is  made  for  their  alteration. 

In  classes  of  chain  where  weight  of  material  is  fairly  proportiomed  to  the  coet  r 
manufacture,  the  specific  duties  nirnish  an  adequate  method  of  determining  the  tan": 
In  case  of  classes  of  chain  where,  by  reason  of  the  lightness  of  the  material,  or  tj:- 
elaborateness  of  construction,  weight  of  material  is  comparatively  smaU  as  comp&ri- 
with  the  cost  of  production,  the  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph  329  are  inadequate  frtL 
the  standpoint  of  either  protection  or  revenue.  A  typical  case  is  the  type  of  chair, 
known  as  weldless  chain,  constructed  of  steel  wire  and  m  the  smaller  size  of  whif  h  ^i  < 
duty  at  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  decreases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intrinfl 
cost  and  value  of  the  product.  This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  by  taking  a  number  ^^ 
sizes  of  single  jack  chain,  a  form  of  weldless  chain  in  common  use  and  comparing  tl^ 
rate  of  duty  with  the  price  of  the  chain. 


Diamettf  of  chain. 


0.091  inch 
0.062  inch 
0.047  inch 
0.032  Inch 
0.023  inch 


Number  oi  pounds 
per  dozen  yards. 


2  pounds  4)  ounces 

1  pound  2  ounces. . 

9i  ounces 

4|  ounces 

2  ounces 


Net 
selling 
price. 


ia285 
.228 
.214 
.19 
.10 


Duty  u 
4  cents 

per 
pound 


In  chain  of  diameter  of  0.091  inch  the  percentage  of  duty  to  selling  price  is  ap 
proximately  27  per  cent^  while  in  chain  0.023  inoi  in  diameter  the  percenta^  ct 
dutv  is  2.6  per  cent.  Without  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty,  therefore,  chain  Wiu: 
within  the  smaller  classes  pays  an  insignificant  duty,  less  in  amount  even  than  the 
present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  1913  act.  In  the  discussion  before  th^^ 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  comparatively  little  consideration  was  gives 
to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  because  any  ad  valorem  duty  based  on  foreign  \'aluatioDe 
and  adequate  under  present  conditions  would  be  prohibitive  under  normal  conditions 
and  any  ad  valorem  duty  adequate  against  German  exporters,  who  are  the  chiff 
competitors  of  the  American  manufacturers,  would  be  prohibitive  against  all  other 
countries. 

In  section  329  of  the  House  bill  there  is  a  provision,  however,  that  chain  and  chain 
of  all  kinds  of  iron  or  steel,  not  especially  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  As  every  type  of  chain  falls  within  the  general  classification  by 
sizes,  this  provision  is  surplusage.  It  evidences  the  intention,  however,  of  the  Houdf 
to  prescribe  25  per  cent  as  the  fair  basis  of  general  ad  valorem'  duty.  An  ad  valor«u 
duty  of  this  amount  based  on  American  valuation  will  not  exceed  the  ad  valorem  dut> 
of  45  per  cent  on  foreign  valuations  under  normal  conditions  prescribed  in  prewua 
tariffs,  and  the  request  is  made  that  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  be 
prescribed  on  all  classes  of  chain  except  anchor  chain.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  establish  any  minimum  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  which  will  in  all  cases  coordinate 
with  the  specific  duties,  even  where  adequate  protection  can  be  afforded  under 
the  specific  duties.  In  the  larger  sizes  of  chain  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  ^ 
under  present  market  conditions  slightly  exceed  the  specific  duties  imposed  by  the 
bill.  The  amount  of  chain  in  excess  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  im- 
ported into  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  chain  under  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  has  been  very  small,  and  the  direct  competition  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  producer  has  been  largely  confined  to  chain  under  five-eixteenthf^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  various  classes  of  chain  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  will  not  in  any  casa  exceed  the  specific  duty 
of  4  cents  per  pound  except  in  the  case  of  chains  of  very  small  diameter  and  corre- 
spondingly small  weight,  where,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  lie  duty  clearly  should 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  specific  rate. 

With  regard  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  sprocket  and  machine  chains, 
proscribed  by  the  House  bill,  none  of  the  manufacturers  represented  in  this  brief 
are  manufacturers  of  these  types  of  chain.  In  the  proposed  amendment  of  section 
329  the  phraseology  of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  these  types  of  chain  is  simpl} 
restated. 

Anchor  chain,  which  is  specially  excepted  from  the  minimum  ad  valorem  duty, 
is  a  form  of  chain  manufactured  in  part  by  machine  and  in  part  by  hand  proceff 
The  duties  on  this  type  of  chain  prescribed  by  the  House  bill  are  based  on  compare- 
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(ive  costs  of  pnxiuction  in  America  and  England,  which  is  the  only  competing  country 
in  this  clajBs  of  chain.  Chain  of  this  type  falls  within  narrow  limits  as  to  sizes,  and  can 
be  classified  for  specific  duty  without  requiring  a  supplementary  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  recommendation  is,  therefore,  made  that  section  329  of  the  House  bill  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*'  Far.  829.  Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound;  less  than  three-fourths  and  not 
kss  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1^  cents  per  poimd;  less  than  three- 
eisrhths  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenthB  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  2^  cents  per  pound; 
less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  4  cents  per  pound;  sprocket  and 
machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  anchor 
or  stud  link  chain,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  1^  cents  per  pound;  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description, 
except  anchor  and  stud  link  chain,  shall  pay  a  lesser  duty  than  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  Provided y  That  all  articles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  chain 
shall  not  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  chain  of  which  it  is 
toade,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Bradiee  &  Co.,  Fhiladel- 

Phia,  Fa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  <fe  Co., 
hiladelphia,  la.;  Chain  iroducts  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland 
Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon 
Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Seattle  Chain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G. 
Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.;  United  States  Chain  &  Forging  Co.,  litts- 
burgh.  Fa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.  By  David  S. 
Day,  their  attorney. 


Brief  Relating  to  Tariff  on  Chain — Schedule  C. 

Hon.  Joseph  Fordney, 

Chairmany  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  brief  relating  to  the  tariff  on  chain — section  126  of  the  tariff  art 
of  1913  and  section  150  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909— is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  following 
manufacturers  of  chain:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Eridgeport,  Conn.;  Fradlee  & 
^'o.,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa.;  Bridgeport  Cliain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Cair  &  Co., 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Chain  Froducts  Co.,  Cle-\  eland,  Ohio;  Cle^  eland  Chain  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  Columtus,  Chio;  Seattle 
Hiain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Tnited  States  Chain  & 
Forsfing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  manufacture  of  chain  for  the  purpose  of  classification  is  segregated  into  two 
rlasaes: 

<.Tiain  manufactured  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes  and  running  from,  sises 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  dianr.eter:  aud 

Anchor  or  sttid  link  chain  running  from  IJ  inches  in  diameter  to  3 J  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  investment  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  in  the  chain  manufacttiiing 
industry  and  in  articles  fabricated  from  chain  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  men  emj^loyed  in  the  industry  as  between  8,f  00  and  10,000. 

The  tariff  on  chain  under  the  present  tariff  and  the  tariffs  preceding  frcm  tie  vcar 
1883  is  as  follows: 


Chain  cot  less  than  | 

inch. 
L«s  than  I  and  not  less 

thaoiioch. 
UssUiaDfinch 


Ad  valoram. 


1883 


1]  cents. 
2  cents.. 
2i  cents. 


1890 
(McKinley) 


Vo  cents. 
1,*V  cents. 
2}  cents.. 


45  per  cent 


1894 
(Wilson). 


30 per  cent. 


1897 
(Dlngley). 


1|  cents 

If  cents 

I  to  A.  I  cent. 
Less  than 
1^,  3  cents. 

45  percent.... 


1909 
(Payne- 
Aldridi). 


{cent 

1)  cents... 

1{  cents,  3 
cents. 

45  per  cent. 


Underwood. 


25  per  cent  on 
machine  and 
sprocket  and 
20  per  cent 
on  other 
chain. 
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exception — baeic  materials — ^the  rates  of  duty  impoeed  by  the  Underwood  tarliGf  are 
clearly  inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  either  revenue  or  protection.  In  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  protection  and  revenue  and  to  eliminate  the  inequality  which 
#  wts  by  reason  of  the  exchange  situation  in  favor  of  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries  where  the  exchange  is  the  lowe3t,  specific  duties  should,  of  course,  be  resorted 
to  iji  place  of  ad  valorem  duties  when  such  a  course  is  practicable. 

( 'hain  is  an  article  which  pennits  of  simple  and  easy  classification  for  specific  duties, 
as  i*  evidenced  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1897,  and  1909.  Under  the  1909  acts, 
the  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  exceeded  in  the  majority  of  imports  the  specific 
duties  imposed  by  the  tariff,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  total  imports 
from  1909  to  1913  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  those  imports  were  appraised  for  tariff 
purposes  under  the  ad  valorem  of  45  per  cent  rather  than  under  the  specific  duties. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  imports  of  chain  during  these  years  consisted  of  chain 
Ie<^'  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  Tariff  Information 
Survey  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commireion. 

In  the  case  of  an  actual  importation  of  throe  sixteenth  of  an  inch  chain,  which  is 
the  typical  size  of  chain  falling  within  the  classification  of  chain  less  than  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch,  made  in  June  of  1912,  the  invoice  value  per  hundred  feet  was  13J 
marks  and  the  weight  per  hundred  feet  was  32  pounds.  The  customs  value  of  the 
mark  at  that  time  was  23.80  cents,  which  gives  an  invoice  value  of  3.21  cents  per 
hundred  feet.  At  the  specific  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  the  duty  assessed  would  have 
been  96  cents  per  hundred  feet.  In  consequence,  the  duty  was  assessed  at  45  per 
cent,  or  $1.44  per  hundred  feet,  which  is  approximately  4^  cents  per  pound.  Tjiis 
w^  the  nrevailing  duty  under  the  1909  tanfi  act  for  chain  less  than  fivensixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  manufacturing  costs  have  increased  in  all  classes  of 
chain  over  1909  costs,  from  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  100  per  cent, 
the  specific  duties  ec^uivalent  to  the  1909  specific  duties  should  be  increased  not  less 
than  50  per  cent,  which  increase  should  be  based  in  the  case  6f  chain  less  than  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  4^  cents,  the  actual  duty  paid  in  1909,  rather  than 
the  3-cent  specific  duty  of  that  tariff. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  article,  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  chain  is  not 
imported  alone  in  its  crude  form  but  imported  already  assembled  in  various  articles 
of  manu&cture.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  there  is  a  ruling  that  assembled  sur- 
veyors* chains  should  be  clasmfied  as  chain,  and  posbibly  this  interpretation  would 
be  apptied  to  other  articles.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  this  point  be  directly 
covered  by  the  phraseolo^  of  the  section  applying  to  chain  generally. 
There  is  submitted  the  following  recommendation  as  to  the  terms  of  this  section: 
''Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  l^  cents  per  pound;  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  1}  cents  per  pound;  less 
than  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  2}  cents  per  pound;  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
6}  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a  lesser  duty 
than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

".:U1  socles  manufactured  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  chain  shall  not  pay  a  less 
duty  than  that  impoeed  upon  the  chain  of  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it  shall  be 
the  component  thereof  of  cnief  value.'' 

ANCHOR  CHAIN. 

In  the  manufacture  of  anchor  or  stud-link  chain,  the  sole  competitors  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  been  the  chain  manufacturers  of  England,  which  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  actual  domination  in  this  class  of  chain  owing  to  the  more  extensive  develop- 
ment of  shipbuilding  in  that  country.  Prior  to  1917  the  capacity  for  producing 
anchor  chain  in  this  country  was  limited  and  confined  entirely  to  a  few  manufacturers 
who  produced  this  chain  under  exclusively  handmade  processes.  The  total  produc- 
tive capacity  of  all  plants  in  America  up  to  the  spring  of  1917  was  approximately 
10  suits  of  chain  per  week,  which  would  represent  a  total  manufacture  in  pounds  of 
approximately  20,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  abroad  and  the  impetus  given  the  shipbuilding  industry 
in  America  in  consequence  thereof,  this  capacity  was  fully  absorbed  in  the  fall  of 
i9l6,  for  ships  in  process  of  building  for  both  American  and  foreign  account. 

Upon  the  entry  of  United  States  into  the  ^ar,  and  in  conseciuenco  of  the  large  ehip- 
l»uilding  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  calling  for  over  1,000  ships 
valbin  a  cpmpamtively  short  period  of  time,  all  the  manufacturers  of  anchor  chain 
in  the  Ubitea  States  were  called  to  Washington  to  consider  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  tufiicient  quantity  of  this  material  to  provide  for  the  shipbuilding  program, 
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and  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  some  new  and  increased  method  of  i»oduri]if 
this  material  would  have  to  be  devised.  The  Navy  Department  luul  developed  tt 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  a  process  of  producing^  ship's  ancnor  chain  under  steam  and 
power  hammer,  and  the  American  manufacturers  agreed  to  develop  this  process  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  with  the  result  that  during  1917  and  1918  large  investmentii 
were  made  in  equipment  for  this  process  which,  together  with  the  hand-labor  process, 
met  the  requirements  of  the  shipbuilding  program  to  the  extent  of  all  but  15,0O0.0u>j 
poimds  imported  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  actual  figures  for  thw? 
imports  are  as  follows: 


Calendar  years. 

Founds. 

Value. 

1918 

5,595,583 

9,507,180 

877,486 

I553,6t2 

1919 

7S5.^ 

1020 

64.^1^! 

All  of  this  chain  came  in  free  of  duty  under  section  4,  article  J,  subsection  5,  of  thf 
tariff  act  of  1913,  as  material  of  foreign  production  necessary  in  the  construction  <.<i' 
vessels. 

The  English  quotations  on  which  chain  was  purchased  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  during  1919,  and  the  comparative  manufacturing  costs  in  uie  plant  -f 
the  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  under  practically  the  same  relative  conditions  •( 
labor  and  material  in  the  two  countries,  and  using  the  most  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  whicji  have  been  developed,  were  as  follows: 


1 — 
Size. 


11-inch 

li-inch , 

2.lnch : 

2i-inch 

2}-inch 


English 

price  at 

$4.86. 

English 
price  at  $4. 

$7.25 
7.02 
7.72 
7.90 
8.00 

$6.12 
5.96 
6u44 
6.57 
6.66 

American  factory 
cost. 


$8.45  per  100  pounds. 
$8.01  per  100  pounds. 
$8.08  per  100  poaDd5. 
$7.97  per  100  pounds 
$8.01  per  100  pounds. 


The  English  quotations  given  above  are  f .  o.  b.  English  ports.  The  ocean  freight 
charges  on  anchor  chain  have  always  been  and  are  to-day  exceedingly  low;  the  freight 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  at  the  present  time  being  quoted  at  approximately  35 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  carload  rate  of  freight  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
New  York  is  48  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  amount  of  the  investment  in  the  manufacture  of  anchor  chain  is  approximately 
$2,000,000,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  approximately  1,500.  Tne  productive 
capacity  of  the  American  plants  in  1920  is  conservatively  estimated  at  100,000, (XV 
pounds  a  year,  as  compared  with  20,000,000  poundi  in  1017. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  ship's  anchor  chain  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  tne  competition 
between  American  manufacturers  to  secure  sufficient  business  to  hold  organizations 
together  is  so  drastic  that  anchor  chain  is  quoted  in  the  American  market  at  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  manufacture,  and  less  than  the  English  quotations  which  have 
increased  owing  to  temporary  conditions  in  the  chain  industry  in  England.  This 
condition  is  one  that  can  not  continue  to  exist,  and  by  reason  of  the  dominant  position 
of  England  in  the  manufacture  of  this  chain,  present  depreciation  in  English  exchange 
and  the  normal  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the  American  manufcture  of  anchor 
chain  will  in  all  probability  be  largely  curtailed,  if  not  altx)gether  eliminated,  unless 
some  measure  of  protection  can  be  g^iven  to  it. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  inasmuch  as  the  development  of  anchor  chain  in 
this  country  was  based  upon  the  express  requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  the  American  manuf  icturers  of  anchor  chain  are  entitled,  as 
much  as  any  other  manufacturer,  to  tariff  protection  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete on  a  parity  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  is  also  involved  a  question  of  national  policy  which  is  entitled  to  grave  con- 
sideration. Without  doubt,  in  the  normal  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industn*, 
the  total  chain  requirements  of  this  country  can  be  supplied  by  English  manufacturerp, 
and  possibly  at  a  slightly  lower  cost  than  the  equivalent  chain  can  be  manufactured 
and  sold  in  this  country,  but  if  England  is  given  control  of  the  market  for  anchor 
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lain,  the  value  of  American  shipvards  to  the  National  Govemmrat  in  the  case  of 
1  t^mergency  under  which  f(^eign  shipments  are  cut  off  is  largely  eliminated,  because 
ie  production  of  ships  can  not  advance  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  manulacture  of  the 
ichor  diain  iiecesBar>^  for  their  equipment. 

Whatever  added  cost  may  be  entailed  by  reason  of  tariff  protection  will  not  be  a 
laterial  factor  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  ship  construction,  and  is  of  less  importance 
1  any  event  than  the  possible  elimination  of  an  industry  so  essential  to  ship  con- 
ruction.  The  tiriff  differential  to  be  adopted  should  be  basecf  on  the  normal  dif- 
>rence  in  cost  of  manufacture  in  America  and  in  England.  Actual  manufacturing 
Lk^'ts  in  England  are  not,  of  course,  obtainable,  but  by  deducting  a  reasonable  profit 
oiii  the  English  quoted  prices  given  above,  and  which  were  quoted  under  parallel 
liiiditions  of  manufacture  existing  at  that  time  in  this  country  and  in  England,  give 
fair  approximation  of  the  English  manufacturing  cost.  It  is  conceded,  of  course, 
iiit  in  this  particular  type  of  chain  onlv  secondary  consideration  need  be  given 
^  revenue,  and  the  protection  should  be  the  minimum  allowance  which  will  permit 
he  American  manufacturer  to  complete. 

Taking  these  focts  into  consideration,  and  allowing  for  a  gradual  return  of  exchange 
o  noimal,  it  is  recommended  that  the  tariff  on  anchor  chain  shall  be  fixed  at  2  cents 
L  pound  for  chain  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  2^  cents  a  pound  on  chain  less 
han  2  inches  in  diameter. 

This  can  be  accompUshed  by  amending  section  4,  Article  J,  subsection  5,  of  the 
ariff  act  of  1913,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  words: 

*  Excepting  therefrom  anchor  or  stud  link  chain,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  as  follows: 
'Anchor  or  stud  link  chain  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound,  and 
less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  2}  cents  per  pound." 
And  by  amending  section  4,  Article  J,  subsection  7,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Except  anchor  or  stud  link  chain,  which  shall  pay  the  duty  prescribed  in  section 
&  oi  this  article  as  amended." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Bradlee  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chain  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleve- 
land Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  Mc- 
Kinnon  Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Seattle  Chain  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  United  States  Chain  & 
Forging  Co.,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.;  Woodhouae  Chain  Works,  Trenton, 
N.J.    By  David  S.  Day,  attorney. 


New  York,  November  7,  1920. 

WiEBUSCH  A  HiLOBR  (LtD.), 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  a  position  to  accept  orders  for  high  grade  imported  electric 
weld  bright  machine  coil  and  halter  chains  for  dehvery  about  January  1,  1921, 
subject  to  prices  specified  on  attached  list. 

We  shall  also  receive  machine  chain  in  sizes  from  4/0  to  10/0  and  coil  chain  in  sizes 
4,0  to  6/0,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  these  sizes. 

Our  imported  chain  is  not  for  its  nardness  and  tensile  strength  and  the  quality  is 
guaranteed.    The  size  and  ^uge  of  links  conform  to  the  American  standard. 
We  hope  that  we  may  again  be  favored  with  your  orders. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BoKER  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co.  (Inc.), 
C.  Heimick,  Hardware  Department. 


[Boker  Catlery  A  Hardware  Co.  (Inc.),  Nov.  1, 1920.] 
QUOTATION   ON   IMPORTED  CHAIN. 


Gemian  electric  weld  machine  chain  twist  link,  per  100  feet:  4  and  5,  $6;  3,  $6.35; 
2, 16.55;  1,  $6.85;  0,  $7.10;  00,  $7.80;  000,  $8.45.  Less  5  per  cent  on  orders  averaging 
1,000  feet  of  a  size  and  over. 

Geraian  electric  weld  coil  chain  twist  link,  per  100  feet:  4  to  6,  $3.45;  3,  $3.55; 
2,  $3.75;  1.  $4.05;  0,  $4.35;  00,  $4.60;  000,  $5. 

German  electric  weld  coil  chain  straight  link,  per  100  feet:  1,  $4.05;  0,  $4.35; 
00,  h.fiO;  000,  $5.    Less  5  per  cent  on  ordeis  averaging  1,000  feet  of  a  size  and  over. 
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German  electric  weld  halter  dudns,  4i  feet,  per  dozen:  4  to  8,  $2.25;  3,  92  JO;  I 
$2.45;  1,  $2.70;  0,  $2.90;  2/0,  $3.30;  3/0,  $3.70;  4/0^  $4.20. 

German  electric  weld  halter  chains,  6  feet,  per  dosen:  4  to  6,  $2.75;  3,  $2.lSi; 
$2.90;  1,  $3;  0,  $3.60;  2/0,  $4.05;  3/0,  $4.60;  4/0,  $5.20.  Leas  5  per  cent  on  ori#« 
averagii^  12  dozen  of  a  size  and  over.    P.  o.  b.  New  York.    No  freight  allawanry. 

Comparison  of  prices^  between  quoted  prices  of  Boher  Cutlery  A  Hardware  Co.  and .% 

quoted  prices  of  American  Chain  {Inc)  then  in  force. 

4^F00T  £LW£L  HALTBRS. 


Size. 


6. 
5. 
4. 
3. 
2. 


Boker  net 

American 

per  dozen, 
Including 

Chain 

(Inc.),  net 

5  per  cent 

per  dozen. 

Quantity     i 
discount.    ! 

1 

S2.97 

$2.14 

2.97 

2.14 

2.97 

2.14 

2.97 

2.19 

ail 

2.33 

Size. 


1 

1/0 

2/0 

3/D 

vo 


Edo 


Amerioan 

Chain  i  faidndir< 
(Inc.),  net  ,  5  per  ok; 
per  docan.  cpaacct* 
abeoc*. 


S3. 24 
3.38 
3.51 
3.78 
4.06 


XL* 

k-4 
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BL^EL  MACHINE  CHAIN— TWIST  LINK. 


Size. 

American 

C3iain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  100  feet. 

Bokor  net 
per  100  feet. 

Size. 

American 

Chain 
(Inc.).  net 
perioofaet. 

Bokar- 
par  lOOrv. 

5 

16.48 
6.48 
6.48 
6.48 

16.70 
5.70 
&08 
6.22 

1 

VO 

2/0. 

^- 

18^48 
6l75 
7.0S 
7.29 

II." 

4 

K". 

3 

T4i 

2 

vi 

ELWEL  COIL  CHAIN— TWIST  LINK. 


Size. 


American 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
per  100  feet. 


Boker  net 

per  100  feet. 


6 
5 

4 
3 
2 


$3.78 

3.78 
3.78 
3.78 
3.78 


$3.27 
3.27 
3.27 
3.38 
3.56 


Size. 


Amariean 

Chain 
(Inc.),  net 
par  100  feet 


SIl06 
4.33 
4.50 

4.86 


parlOOfiM^ 


STATEMEVT  OF  JAMES  MORBISOF,  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  KBPEI- 
SENTING  THE  NATIOHAL  BOTTLE  MAHUFACTirBBBS'  AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  understand  that  you  will  speak  for  Mr 
Porter  and  Mr.  Stevenson  ? 

Mr.  MoRKisoN.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  th» 
gentlemen  who  are  here  with  me  I  am  representing  the  NatiooA- 
Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association.  I  myself  am  directly  connectf*: 
with  one  of  the  companies  as  division  sales  manager  oi  the  Owen* 
Bottle  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  We  are  here  in  connection  with  paragrapL* 
217  and  218. 

The  hill  as  prepared  in  the  House  provides  for  certain  specific  rai<^ 
on  hottles  and  a  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  specific  rat*?^ 
when  figured  out,  would  amount  on  the  present  day  market  value 
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bottles,  equivalent  to  28  to  30  per  cent;  so  there  is  really  no  difference 
based  upon  to-day's  market  price  between  the  specific  rates  and  the 
ad  valorem  rates. 

The  bottle  industry  is  a  part  of  a  very  big  industry  in  this  country. 
The  ^lass  industry  is  one  of  the  major  industries,  and  is  a  business  that 
requires  very  considerable  skill.  It  takes  from  two  to  six  years  to 
train  the  labor,  and  it  is  all  high-priced  labor.  The  prices  of  labor 
to-day  are  particularly  high,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  high  for  some 
time.  Workmen  are  resisting  all  eflForts  toward  reductions,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  wages  get  back  to  anything  ap- 
proaching— if  they  ever  will  approach — the  standard  of  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  this  28  per  cent  increased? 

Mr.  MoRBisoN.  We  would  like  to  see  the  rate  made  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  would  be  reasonable,  ao  you? 

Mr.  MosBisox.  We  do  think  it  would  be  reasonable.     We  are 

Siite  convinced  that  there  are  conditions  developing  that  will  make 
at  probably  not  adequate,  in  view  of  the  competition  that  we  are 
encountering  from  both  Germany  and  Japan.  1  had  a  little  bottle 
that  I  brougnt  up  here  as  an  exhibit,  but  it  disappeared  very  quickly. 

Senator  McLean.  It  must  have  had  something  in  it. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  No;  it  happened  to  be  an  empty  one,  Senator. 

Here  [producing  a  bottle]  is  a  bottle  the  present  American  selling 
price  of  which  is  $2.15  without  a  cap.  I  saw  a  letter  this  morning 
dated  July  14  from  Kobe,  quoting  that  bottle  at  86  cents  a  gross,  laid 
down  in  N^ew  York.  The  blowers'  wages  alone  almost  oqual  86  cents 
on  that  bottle. 

Japan  is  coming  forward  as  a  very  active  competitor  in  glass  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  bottle  glass.  We  are  going  to  feel  the  effect  of 
that  competition  more  and  more,  and  we  leel  quite  certain  that  we 
will  be  able  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  ind.ustry  to  meet  that  com- 
petition, provided  that  we  are  given  something  like  a  fighting  chance 
against  them. 

Senator  McLean.  What  will  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  add  to 
the  cost  of  that  bottle  ? 

Mr.  MoRBisoN.  Sixty  per  cent  based  upon  a  $2.15  price  would  be 
$1.20,  which  would  be  added  to  that  86  cents 

Senator  McLean.  That  bottle  is  used  largely  by  druggists,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  MoRBTSON.  Used  largely  by  druggists.  The  price  I  gave  you  is 
a  carload  price.  We  sell  these  bottles  almost  invariably  direct  to 
users.  There  are  very  few  of  them  sold  to  jobbers;  $2.15  would 
about  represent  the  prevailing  price.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
Beyer's  aspirin  tablets.  They  are  put  in  that  identical  bottle.  The 
price  of  the  botUe  is  $2.15. 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  bottle  industry  run  about  $22  to 
*25  per  week  for  the  unskilled.  The  skilled  workmen  draw  from 
S35  to  $40  per  week.  Considering  the  class  of  labor,  that  has  never 
seemed  to  me  to  be  too  high.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  will  never 
get  it  very  much  lower  if  we  intend  to  maintain  the  class  of  skill 
required  in  the  glass  industry.  I  think  we  are  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  foreign  countries  in  the  making  of  useful  glass  of  all  kinds. 
Decorative  glass  is  probably  a  Uttle  in  advance  of  us.     We  have 

60713— 21— Ft 
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attained  that  position  because  we  have  been  careful  in  the  selectioo 
of  the  young  men,  trained  in  the  art,  and  we  have  made  the  industry 
attractive  for  them.  So  long  as  we  can  do  that  we  think  that  with 
proper  tariflF  assistance  we  can  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  present  prices  compare  with  the  prices 
a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  will  cover  that  a  little  more  broadly,  Senator, 
if  you  wish.  Take  the  range  from  1915  to  to-day.  The  increase  has 
been  about  120  per  cent  over  1914-15  prices.  At  that  time  the 
prices  were  extraordinarily  low;  120  per  cent  would  represent  about 
the  increase  from  1914  to  to-day.     As  compared  with  a  year  ago  the 

S rices  are  20  per  cent  higher  than  they  were,  but  are  now  tending 
ownward.  There  has  been  in  the  last  several  months  a  noticeable 
reduction  in  price.  There  will  be  further  reductions,  because  we 
realize  that  in  order  to  make  the  use  of  bottles  and  glass  packages 
attractive  we  have  got  to  keep  the  price  down  to  a  point  that  will 
make  their  use  attractive  to  the  people  who  desire  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  paying  the  same-  wages  that  you 
paid  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  has  just  been  concluded  at  Atlantic  City  a 
series  of  conferences  between  workmen  and  manufacturers  on  the 

Question  of  wages.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  different  brackets,  the 
ifferent  classes  of  labor,  we  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  whatever, 
llie  workmen  in  some  cases  demand  still  higher  wages  than  they  have 
been  receiving,  and  in  some  other  cases  thev  demand  the  same  and 
are  resisting  any  effort  to  lower  them.  In  a  lew  cases  they  submitted 
to  some  reductions,  in  the  largest  case,  I  do  not  think,  exceeding  15 
per  cent. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  the  wages  now  compare  with  the 
wages  you  paid  immediately  preceding  the  war  < 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  are  considerably  higher  now.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  the  figures,  but  I  will  say  that  they  are  probably  80  per 
cent  higher.     I  give  that  as  an  estimate. 

We  understand  from  the  best  information  we  have — ^we  are  not  in 
position  to  give  you  a  definite  figure  on  it,  but  Mr.  Clark,  the  president 
of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  completed  a  four  months' 
trip  through  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  looking  into  the  Question  of  wages  and  investigating  wa^es 
from  the  workmen's  point  oi  view,  not  from  the  manufacturers'  pomt 
of  view.  From  him  we  have  the  information  that  the  wages  in  those 
countries  for  this  class  of  work  run  from  $3  to  95  per  week  expressed 
in  American  values,  as  compared  with  our  wages  of  from  $25  to  $40 
per  week. 

Labor  is  a  very  large  part  of  any  glass  article,  because  it  follows  all 
through  the  raw  materials  which  invariably  come  out  of  a  hillside. 
It  costs  nothing  at  all  to  put  them  there.  The  only  cost  is  for  the 
labor  in  getting  them  out,  and  then  the  labor  on  the  completed  raw 
product. 

In  the  case  of  a  bottle,  iust  to  illustrate  how  these  differences  in 
price  would  operate,  the  selling  price  in  this  country  to-day  of  a  16- 
ounce  bottle  is  from  $6  to  $7  per  ^oss.  Their  costs  will  run  from 
$5.50  to  $0.50.  If  plants  are  runnmg  full — that  is  to  say,  up  to  85 
or  90  per  cent  of  capacity — profits  would  run  around  15  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Day,  Yes,  I  would,  Senator  McLean,  but  I  would  like  to 
hange  it  somewhat. 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  do  that  and  file  it  with  the  com- 
nittee* 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  subsequently  furnished  by  the  witness 
s  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Brief  Relating  to  Tariff  on  Chain — Schedule  3. 

>)XMnTE£  ON  Finance, 

United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  This  brief  relating  to  the  tariff  on  chain,  paragraph  329,  schedule  3 
>f  the  tariff  biU  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing manufacturers:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.)*  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Bradlee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. ;  Chain  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Chain  &  Manufacturing 
<?o.,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Seattle 
Ohain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  United  States  Chain  & 
Forging  Co.,  Pittsbun^h,  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  hnd  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  represented  in  this  brief  was  filed  with  the 
AK'ays  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  brief  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  record  hearings  is  refiled  as  a  supplement  to  this  brief.  As 
the  fundament  questions  relating  to  the  protection  to  oe  afforded  to  the  chain 
industry  are  discussed  in  the  brief  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this 
brief  will  be  confined  to  the  discussion  of  a  suggested  modification  in  the  phraseology 
of  section  329  by  the  addition  of  a  minimum  aa  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  applying 
to  all  classes  of  chain  except  anchor  chain.  Section  329  of  the  House  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

"Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
one  inch  in  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound;  less  than  three-fourths  and  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1^  cents  per  pound;  less  than  three-eighths  and  not 
less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  2^  cents  per  pound j  less  than  five- 
sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  4  cents  per  pound;  chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds, 
of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  sprocket  and 
machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  anchor 
or  stud  link  chain,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  Ijr  cente  per  pound;  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  all  articles  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  in  chief  value  of  cmdn  shall  not  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed 
upon  the  chain  of  wh^ch  it  is  made,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  material  of 
cmef  value.** 
The  duties  applying  te  chain  under  preceding  tariff  acts  had  been  as  follows: 
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(Dingley). 

1909 

(Payne-Al- 

drich). 

Cents. 

i 

45 

1913 
(Underwood). 

Clttm  not  teas  than  finch 

Cents. 
2i 

Cents. 

Cents. 

ll 

3 
46 

Less  than  }  and  not  leas  than  1  inch. 

Less  thanll  inch .'. 

L«ss  than  ^  Inch 

45 

30 

?S  on  mftcbipp 

and  sprocket 
and    20    on 
other  chain. 

'  Threfr^ig^ths  to  five-sixteenths  inch. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  tariff  acts  from  1890  to  1913,  inclusive,  excepting 
the  act  of  1894  and  1913,  prescribed  specific  duties  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty 
of  45  per  cent.  The  act  of  1894  prescribed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  tiie 
act  of  1913  prescribed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  macbme  and  sprocket 
chain  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  other  chain  without  specific  duties  in 
either  case.  Section  329  of  the  House  bill  prescribes  specific  duties  without  any 
minimum  ad  valorem  duty.  The  specific  duties  prescribed  in  the  House  bill  while 
<^o&aderably  lees  than  the  amounts  requested  by  the  industry,  afford  protection,  at 
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As  total  costs  depend  finally  upon  the  sum  of  all  of  the  labor  costs  which  hav^ 
entered  into  the  raw  materials  and  the  final  fabrication  of  the  article  in  queetion.  ii 
is  evident  that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  able  to  produce  ^lass  k: 
about  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  our  American  cost.  Let  us  see  how  this  will  work 
out  on  a  definite  bottle. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  let  us  take  a  pint  bottle.  The  selling  pnce  in  thi; 
country  to-day  is  between  $6  and  $7  per  gross.  Our  domestic  cost  runs  from  |5.> 
to  $6.50  per  ctoss.  Based  on  the  ipelation  between  the  earnings  of  American  labrr 
and  German  labor  it  is  evident  that  this  bottle  can  be  produced  in  Germany,  Ail-- 
tna,  and  Czechoslovakia  for  from  $1.10  to  $1.40  a  gross.  Let  us  estimate  then  that  witfc 
profit  added  the  foreign  selling  price  would  be  about  $1.50.  To  this  we  would  haw 
to  add  duty  and  ocean  transportation.  On  tiie  basis  of  the  duty  suggested  in  H.  R 
7456,  paragraph  217,  this  duty  would  be  28  per  cent  on  the  avenge  American  xalm- 
tion  of  $6.50,  equivalent  to  $1.82.  Add  this  to  the  foreign  cost  of  $1.50  and  we  have 
$3.32.  Let  us  add  $1  for  ocean  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  cost  of  $4.32 
a  eross  laid  down  in  New  York. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  sell  on  anvthinf 
approaching  Uiis  price  and  live.  Already  firm  quotations  on  German  made  bottlee 
in  about  tms  ratio  have  been  made  in  tms  country  and  these  quotations  are  only  a 
preliminary  index  of  what  will  happen  if  the  present  rate  aa  proposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  goes  into  effect. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  Japanese  competition.  Japan  is  becoming  exceed- 
ingly active  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  is  at  the  present  time  exporting  cod- 
siderable  quantities  to  England.  They  are  now  beginning  a  drive  to  secure  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  Quotations  are  being  fiuTUshed  American  importers  and  job- 
bers in  large  numbers  and  considerable  quantities  of  Japanese  ware  have  already 
made  their  appearance  on  the  American  market.  Japanese  wages  are  even  lowor 
than  the  wages  paid  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

As  an  example  of  Japanese  competition,  let  us  call  your  attention  to  a  firm  quota- 
tion recently  made  by  a  Japanese  export  house  on  a  tablet  bottle,  sample  of  which 
has  been  handed  to  your  committee  marked  ''National  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Asec- 
ciation  Exhibit  A.  '*  This  bottle  is  quoted  without  cap  and  cork  at  86  cents  a  groK. 
c.  i.  L  New  York.  The  American  selling  price  is  about  $2.15  and  the  Americas 
cost  around  $1.85.  If  the  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456,  which 
amounts  to  60  cents,  is  added,  we  see  that  the  selling  price  of  this  bottle  laid  dowr^ 
in  New  York  is  $1.46  as  compared  with  the  American  cost  of  $1.85.  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  bottle  manufacturer  to  meet  this  competition 
In  other  words,  gentlemen,  the  bottle  industry  of  this  country  will  be  serioudy  cur- 
tailed in  the  same  way  as  the  toy  industry  has  been  if  we  can  not  secure  throu^  the 
tariff  adequate  protection  against  these  German,  Austrian,  Czechoslovakian,  and 
Japanese  bottles 

To  protect  the  industry  adequately,  we  should  have  at  least  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorpir 
duty  in  paragraph  217  and  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  paragraph  218,  and  eveij 
with  these  percentages  we  do  not  believe  that  the  indxietry  will  be  protected  unlc^ 
the  principle  of  American  valuation  is  adopted. 

We  believe  that  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  th 
bottle  industry  of  this  country  entitle  us  to  your  careful  consideration.  For  your 
information  we  submit  the  following  figures  bearing  upon  the  pize  and  importanor- 
of  the  industry: 

Employees. 

Number  of  employees  at  normal  capacity,  average 32,  OM 

Wages  of  employees,  average  year $30, 000. 0(>» 

Size  of  industry. 

Capacity,  gross  of  bottles  per  year 25, 000.  OOC 

Actual  production,  average  year $21, 77.">,  00^^ 

Approximate  value $108,  S75.  (K^' 

One  further  point  which  we  wifh  to  urge  very  strongly  on  your  consideration  i? 
our  appro \^1  and  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  House  in  excluding  all  articles  ot 
glass waro  covered  by  paragraphs  217  and  218  from  the  free  Uet,  as  now  allowed  hy 
paragraph  573  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913.  Prior  to  the  war  practioally  no 
glassware  for  diemical  and  scientific  ueen  was  made  in  this  country,  owing  to  thefaf^ 
that  chemical  and  scientific  gla^^sware  intended  for  the  use  of  educational  inatitutio/L' 
was  admitted  free.  This  practically  meant  that  all  scientific  and  chemical  glasflwat^ 
was  admitted  free. 


;<i 
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tive  cQ0t9  of  production  in  America  and  England,  which  is  the  only  competing  country 
in  this  claas  of  chain.  Chain  of  this  type  falls  within  narrow  limits  as  to  sizes,  and  can 
be  claserified  for  specific  duty  without  requiring  a  supplementary  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  recommendation  is,  therefore,  made  that  section  329  of  the  House  bill  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Par.  329.  Chain  and  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound;  less  than  three-fourths  and  not 
less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  1^  cents  per  pound;  less  than  three- 
eighths  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  2|  cents  per  pound ; 
less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  4  cents  per  pound;  sprocket  and 
machine  chains,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  parts  thereof,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  anchor 
or  stud  link  chain,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  1^  cents  per  pound;  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description, 
except  anchor  and  stud  link  chain,  shall  pay  a  lesser  duty  than  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  Provided ^  That  all  articles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  chain 
shall  not  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  chain  of  which  it  is 
made,  or  of  which  chain  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Bradlee  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  la.;  Chain  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland 
Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  (lolumbus  McKinnon 
Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Seattle  Chain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G. 
Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.;  United  States  Chain  &  Forging  Co.,  litts- 
burgh.  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.  By  David  S. 
Day,  their  attorney. 


Bribf  Relating  to  Tariff  on  Chain — Schedule  C. 

lion.  Joseph  Fordnet, 

Ckatrman^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  brief  relating  to  the  tariff  on  chain — section  126  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1913  and  section  150  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909— is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  following 
manufifccturers  of  chain:  American  Chain  Co.  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Brad  lee  & 
<'o.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport ,  (  onn.;  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co., 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Chain  Products  Co.,  Cle^  eland,  Ohio;  Cle^  eland  Chain  &  Manufacturing 
<'o.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  Columbus,  Chio;  Seattle 
Hiain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Tnited  States  Chain  & 
Foxing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  manufacture  of  chain  for  the  purpose  of  classification  is  segregated  into  two 
olaaees: 

(liain  manufactured  for  ordinary  commercial  purpoees  and  running  from  8i?es 
one<sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  dianr.eter :  and 

Anchor  or  stud  link  chain  running  from  IJ  inches  in  diameter  to  3i  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  investment  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  in  the  chain  manufacturing 
indMstry  and  in  articles  fabricated  from  chain  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  men  emijloyed  in  the  industry  as  between  8,f  00  and  10,000. 

The  tariff  on  chain  under  the  present  tariff  and  the  tariffs  preceding  frcm  the  ^  oar 
1^^  is  as  follows: 


Chain  not  less  than  | 

inch. 
Us^  than  f  and  not  less 

than  I  inch. 
Less  than  f  inch. 


.^dTalomi. 


1883 


1}  cents. 
2  cents.. 
2^  cents . 


1890 
(McKlnley) 


1^9  cents. 
1,^  cents. 
2^  cents . . 


45  per  cent 


1894 
(WUson). 


30  per  cent. 


1897 
(Dlngley). 


1^  cents. 
If  cents. 


I  to  iV,  {cent. 
Less  than 
iV,  3  cents. 

45  per  cent 


1909 
(Payne- 
Aldrich). 


fcent 

li  cents... 

If  cents,  3 
cents. 

45  per  cent. 


Underwood. 


25  per  cent  on 
machine  and 
sprocket  and 
20  per  cent 
on  other 
chain. 
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years,  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  tariff.  But  I  do  feel  very  stron^j 
Ihat  the  tariff  as  suggested  in  paragraph  360  if  interpreted  in  term 
of  American  valuation,  if  I  am  able  to  understand  what  that  meam 
will  be  largely  prohibitive  in  the  matter  of  a  great  many  scientific 
instruments,  to  this  extent:  Either  they  will  not  be  imported  at  til 
because  the  scientist  or  purchaser  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  piioe 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  BiBDLE.  If  we  must  have  American  valuation,  I  believe  tiki 
the  e<}uivalent  of  40  to  45  per  cent  would  be  15  per  cent  in  terms  of 
American  valuation.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  means, 
but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

I  will  illustrate  this  point  a  little  further.  I  have  been  importkig 
for  some  30  years  under-  tariffs  varying  from  20  to  45  per  cent,  ac^ 
companied  at  the  same  time  with  free  trade  for  educational  institu- 
tions. I  imderstand  that  this  bill  contemplates  withdrawing  the 
duty-free  privilege.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  b 
aU  these  years  any  variation  in  the  effect  on  the  business  of  importing. 
whether  the  tariff  is  20  per  cent  or  whether  it  is  45  per  cent.  Id 
other  words,  scientific  instruments  are  selected  ahnost  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  quaUty  and  fitness  for  a  given  purpose,  and  not  on  price. 

I  remember,  back  in  1890,  when  I  was  quite  a  yoimg  fellow,  the 
Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co.  was  established  over  at  Newark 
N.  J.  Dr.  Weston — he  was  Mr.  Weston  then — ^had  the  ability  to  de- 
velop a  line  of  electrical  instruments,  ammeters  and  volt  meters. 
which  were  absolutely  better  than  anything  which  had  been  ma^lt- 
before.  I  was  then  connected  with  the  old  house  of  James  W 
Queen  &  Co.  We  were  importing  such  instruments  from  France  an<l 
England. 

When  the  Weston  instruments  were  put  on  the  market  at  substan- 
tially higher  prices  than  we  were  charging  for  the  foreign  instru- 
ments, we  were  absolutely  put  out  of  business  in  those  instTument<. 
and  deservedly  so,  because  the  Weston  instruments  were  infinite*!) 
better. 

Take  the  business  of  X-ray  apparatus.  I  remember  very  well  when 
Prof.  Roentgen  made  his  announcement  back  in  1895.  At  that  time 
we  were  importing  induction  coils  and  such  things  from  Eun>pe 
To-day  all  of  those  things  are  made  in  this  country.  It  is  not  » 
question  of  tariff  protection;  it  is  a  question  of  superior  goods.  Thf 
General  Electrical  Co.  to-day  is  manufacturing  X-ray  tuoes  that  ar^ 
selling  for  $125  on  merit,  wnereas  tubes  from  the  other  side  can  bt* 
laid  down  here  and  sold  for  perhaps  $25.  But  they  do  not  soil 
They  do  not  fill  the  bill.  Forty  per  cent  duty,  ad  valorem,  in  ternw 
we  have  known  in  the  past  I  should  not  object  to.  I  think  it  is  i 
bit  high,  but  I  should  not  object  to  it.  But  actually,  if  I  have  any 
conception  of  ^Vmerican  valuation,  it  is  equivalent  to  not  less  thin 
100  per  cent  duty  in  terms  of  foreign  value.  In  other  words,  if  wf 
take  the 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  statement  before  was  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  45  per  cent  was  equal  to  15,  or  45  per 
cent  on  foreign  value  was  equal  to  15  per  cent  on  American  value. 
So  that  is  a  300  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  BiooLE.  I  was  not  attempting  to  hew  exactly  to  the  line.  I 
do  not  know  whether  15  is  just  right  or  not 
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exception — basic  materials — the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Underwood  tariff  are 
clearly  ixiadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  either  revenue  or  protection.  In  order  to 
^ure  the  maximum  of  protection  and  revenue  and  to  eliminate  the  inequality  which 
fxuitfi  by  reason  of  the  exchange  situation  in  favor  of  Germany  and  other  continental 
cHituntriea  where  the  exchange  is  the  lowest,  specific  duties  should,  of  course,  be  resorted 
to  iB  place  of  ad  valorem  duties  when  such  a  course  is  practicable. 

Chain  is  an  article  which  permits  of  simple  and  easy  classification  for  specific  duties, 
ft^  13  evidenced  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1897,  and  1909.  Under  the  1909  acts, 
ihe  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  exceeded  in  the  majority  of  imports  the  specific 
dtniei  imposed  by  the  tariff,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  total  imports 
from  Hj09  to  1913  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  &ose  imports  were  appraised  for  tariff 
purpo3e-3  under  the  ad  valorem  of  45  per  cent  rather  than  under  the  specific  duties. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  imports  of  chain  during  these  years  consisted  of  chain 
le<s?  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  Tariff  Information 
Sun-ey  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commiesion. 

In  the  case  of  an  actual  importation  of  throe -sixteenth  of  an  inch  chain,  which  is 
The  typical  size  of  chain  falling  within  the  classification  of  chain  less  than  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch,  made  in  June  of  1912,  the  invoice  value  per  hundred  feet  was  LSJ 
marks  and  the  weight  per  hundred  feet  was  32  poimds.  The  customs  value  of  the 
mark  at  that  time  was  23.80  cents,  which  gives  an  invoice  value  of  3.21  cents  per 
hundred  feet.  At  the  specific  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  the  duty  assessed  would  have 
been  96  cents  per  hundred  feet.  In  consequence,  the  duty  was  assessed  at  45  per 
4'ent.  or  $1.44  per  hundred  feet,  which  is  approximately  4^  cents  per  pound,  'mis 
vaa  the  prevailing  duty  under  the  1909  tann  act  for  chain  less  than  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  manufacttuing  costs  have  increased  in  all  classes  of 
ohain  over  1909  costs,  from  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  100  per  cent, 
the  specific  duties  ec^uivalent  to  the  1909  specific  duties  should  be  increasea  not  less 
than  50  per  cent,  which  increase  should  be  based  in  the  case  6f  chain  less  than  five- 
oxteentns  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  4^  cents,  the  actual  duty  paid  in  1909,  rather  than 
the  3-cent  specific  dutjr  of  that  tariff. 

In  the  dntfting  of  this  article,  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  chain  is  not 
imported  alone  in  its  crude  form  but  imported  already  assembled  in  various  articles 
of  manufacture.    Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  there  is  a  ruling  that  assembled  sur- 
veyors' chains  should  be  classified  as  chain,  and  pos^bly  this  interpretation  would 
be  appUed  to  other  articles.    It  is  suggested,  however,  that  this  point  be  directly 
covered  by  the  phraseology  of  the  section  applying  to  chain  generally. 
There  is'subnutted  the  following  recommendation  as  to  the  terms  of  this  section: 
"Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  li  cents  per  pound;  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  If  cents  per  pound;  less 
than  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  2 J  cents  per  pound;  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
61  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a  lesser  duty 
than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"All  articles  manufactured  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  chain  shall  not  pay  a  less 
<laty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  cnain  of  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it  shall  be 
the  component  thereof  of  cnief  value." 

ANCHOR  CHAIN. 

In  the  manufacture  of  anchor  or  stud-link  chain,  the  sole  competitors  of  the  Ameri- 
<»n  manufacturers  have  been  the  chain  manufacturers  of  England,  which  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  actual  domination  in  this  class  of  chain  owing  to  the  more  extensive  develop- 
ment of  shipbuilding  in  that  country.  Prior  to  1917  the  capacity  for  producing 
anchor  chain  in  this  country  was  limited  and  confined  entirely  to  a  few  manufacturers 
^ho  produced  this  chain  under  exclusively  handmade  processes.  The  total  produc- 
tive capacity  of  all  plants  in  America  up  to  the  spring  of  1917  was  approximately 
10  suits  of  chain  per  week,  which  would  represent  a  total  manufacture  in  pounds  of 
approximately  20,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

.  ^^''nng  to  war  conditions  abroad  and  the  impetus  given  the  shipbuilding  industry 
la  '^^^'^^.  ^  consequence  thereof,  this  capacity  was  fully  absorbed  in  the  fall  of 
1916,  for  ships  in  process  of  building  for  both  American  andforeign  account. 

upon  the  entry  of  United  States  into  the  war,  and  in  consecjuence  of  the  large  ship- 
^■^Jjr^K  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  calling  for  over  1,000  ships 
yitlun  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  all  the  manufacturers  of  anchor  ohain 
wi  the  United  States  were  called  to  Washington  to  consider  the  possibility  of  pro- 

<3ucing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  material  to  provide  for  the  shipbuilding  program, 
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Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  selling  $36  goods  for  $100  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  We  would  have  to  if  we  iiave  to  pay  40  per  cent  duty 
on  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  want  to  get  $40  on  that  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  No,  sir;  only  $20. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  It  is  absolutely  clear.  Senator.  On  the  basis  of  40 
per  cent  duty,  on  foreign  valuation,  the  selling  price  would  be  $60, 
and  the  gross  profit  womd  be  20  per  cent.  The  importer  would  make 
$13.60.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  make  myself  clear  to  you,  but  it 
is  absolutely  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  could  make  all  profits  that  way  and  count 
them  up  that  way  you  would  be  well  oflF  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  think  I  am  singular  in  that,  am  I  i 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  one-third  as  much  to  manufac- 
ture these  articles  abroad  as  it  does  here  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  know.     I  know  this,  that 

Senator  McLean.  According  to  your  figures  I  should  judge  it  was 
about  a  third. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  one-third. 

Senator  McLean.  Not  quite;  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  why  I  said  if  you  would  put  it  at  $200  you 
could  make  it  even  better  than  that  as  against  American  valuation. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  just  illustrates  mj  inability  to  understand 
American  valuation,  1  guess.  I  think  it  must.  Evidently  I  am 
wrong;  but  I  have  figured  out  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  under 
American  valuation  would  be  five  times  the  duty  that  we  would  pay 
to-day  on  similar  goods  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  in  other  words,  your  proposition  is  imme- 
diately this,  that  on  those  goods  you  want  250  per  cent,  and  if  that 
if  that  is  what  you  are  making  on  scientific  instruments,  then  your 
figuring  is  right. 

Mr.  BiDDLLE.  I  am  not  making  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  proposition  is  not  right.  Five  times  as 
much  at  20  per  cent 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  We  would  not  do  that.  Senator.  I  am  trying  to  show 
that  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  is  equivalent  to  five  times  20 
per  cent  on  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Five  times  twenty  is  a  hundred,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  two  and  a  half  tiines  40  is  a  hundred.  Of 
course,  if  you  make  250  per  cent,  then  it  will  be  what  you  say— five 
times  as  much.  If  you  want  to  make  500  per  cent,  it  will  be  ten  times 
as  much. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Who  could  do  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  could  make  250  per  cent  ?  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  protect  you  or  anybody  else  for  250  per  cent. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  want  you  to.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  to  give  you  the  advantages  you  say  you 
have  had  in  the  past,  or  a  profit  of  250  per  cent.    That  is  just  what 
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means.     It  does  not  mean  anything  else.     I  will  admit  what  you 
ly  if  you  admit  that  you  are  making  260  per  cfent  profit. 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  admit  it,  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  do  not  admit  the  other. 
Senator  Simmons.  This  is  a  very  interesting  controversy.     I  would 
ke  to  know  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  my  business,  but 
pparently  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  40  per  cent,  American  valuation,  is  five 
imes  the  amount  of  a  valuation  of  20  per  cent.  That  is  your  state- 
ne.nt,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  the  duty  would  be  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  not  that  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  five  times  the  duty 
im  20  per  cent  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  five  times  the  duty  at  20  per 
cont,  which  is  equal  to  40  per  cent,  is  100  per  cent.  It  is  two  and  one- 
half  times  40  per  cent,  which  is  100  per  cent,  to  make  it  equal.  There 
is  a  profit  of  250  per  cent,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  that  profit, 
then  your  statement  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  say  we  are  going  to  have  it  at  all.  Senator. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  indictae 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  imderstand  this. 

Senator  Walsh.  Wait  a  moment.  Are  any  of  these  instruments 
made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  instruments  that  are 
not  made  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  duty  upon  those  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Under  the  bill  we  are  discussing  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Forty  per  cent,  American  valuation. 

Senator  Walsh,  is  not  that  a  high  duty  for  goods  that  are  not 
made  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  It  would  be  practically  prohibitive. 

Senator  Walsh.  Even  on  goods  that  we  have  got  to  have  and  that 
are  not  made  here  ? 

Mr.  BmDLE.  A  man  has  got  to  have  a  big  pocketbook  to  bring  them 
over. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  necessary  instruments 
are  made  abroad  and  not  here  ? 

Mr.  BmoLE.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McLean.  You  said  that  the  price  does  not  count  on 
American  made  goods;  it  is  the  qualitv. 

Mr.  BroDLE.  Within  certain  limits  that  is  true. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course,  I  do  not  sujjpose  vou  could  tell  what 
the  price  is  over  there.  You  do  not  know  what  tne  foreign  valuation 
would  be  on  those  articles,  so  that  you  could  tell  us  what  the  price 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  BroDLE.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  have  made  a  mistake^  appar- 
ently, in  attempting  to  make  an  empirical  illustration.  Somehow  I 
nave  hung  myself.    I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about. 

Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  present  the  experts  from  the  Treasiu-y 
Department,  and  I  will  ask  one  of  them. 
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What  would  you  judge  from  the  statement  the  witness  has  niadef 
Is  it  not  five  times  the  amount  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  His  claim,  reduced  to  smiple  terms,  would  be  that  thf^ 
proposed  rate  of  duty  is  five  times  the  Underwood  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  claim.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  say. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  here  when  you  started.  What  were 
you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Apparently  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  paragraph  360. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  was  trying  to  talk  about  the  scientific  instrumenU, 
and  I  am  trying  to  suggest 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  present  duty  under  the  iJnderwood  bill  is  20  per 
cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  substitute  the  present  duty  under 
American  valuation,  how  much  would  it  increase  that  duty,  so  far 
as  potential  protection  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  should  say  it  would  increase  it  two  and  a  half  t^ 
three  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  just  said  five  times. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Pardon  me.  Senator  Simmons  is  speaking  of  20  p^ 
cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Under  the  present  duty,  if  you  apjdy  the 
American  valuation  instead  of  the  f orei^  valuation  it  woula  mcrease 
the  Underwood  duty  three  and  a  half  tmies. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Two  and  a  half  to  three  times — ^if  I  understand  what 
American  valuation  means. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  proposed  to  double  the  Underwood  rate,  i* 
it  not? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  my  imderstanding. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  double  the  Underwood  rate,  instead  of 
increasing  the  present  rate  of  potential  protection  two  and  a  half 
times,  you  increase  it  five  times  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  told  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  American  valuation,  you  think,  so  far 
as  applied  to  this  item,  would  raise  the  protection  that  the  American 
prooucer  would  get  about  two  and  a  half  times.  Under  the  new 
schedule  if  you  double  that  rate  it  will  raise  it  five  times? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  provided^ 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  how  much  this 
American  valuation  is  going  to  raise  the  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  providing  the  importer  makes  250  per 
cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  understand  he  has  made  any  proviso 
about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  were  both  exactly  the  same^  they  would  Bot 
be  increased  that  much. 
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• 

Mr.  Bii>i>L£.  I  shall  have  to  go  home  and  thmk  that  over,  because 
did  not  realize  that  I  was  making  that  much  profit.  I  am  glad  to 
low  about  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  give  us  for  the  record  a  list  of  these  sci- 
itific  instruments  that  are  commonly  used  and  that,  under  the  terms 
f  the  tariff,  will  be  prohibited  from  entrance  here  ? 
Mr.  BrDHLE.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  Senator.  That 
^as  covered  rather  fully  in  a  paper  which  was  prepared  by  the  Tariflf 
^mmission  perhaps  in  1919.  That  is  quite  completely  covered. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  these  instrmnents  made  exactly  the  same  in 
be  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  There  is  another  great  difficulty.  Two  scientific 
Dstruments  are  about  as  much  aUke  as  two  horses. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  American  valuation  would  not  apply. 
Jnder  the  plan  that  this  committee  has  agreed  to  virtually  the 
American  valuation  would  not  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  Bidhle.  May  I  ask  what  you  nave  in  mind  there  ?  That  is  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  this  in  mind :  An  instrument  such  as  you 
speak  of,  where  we  have  not  anything  exactly  like  it  in  this  country, 
IS  dutiable  under  the  foreign  price,  plus  the  freight  and  the  casing 
and  the  expense  to  handle  to  New  York,  and  whatever  profits  there 
are  on  such  an  instrument  sold  by  the  importer.  The  price  is  just  the 
same  as  it  is  to-day  where  there  are  no  goods  made  m  this  country 
like  ihem.  , 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  see. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  cut  out  comparison  and  competition 
entirely. 

Mr.  Beddub.  Do  I  understand  that  the  tariff  which  the  importer 
will  pav  on  these  instruments  which  are  not  comparable  or  competi- 
tive will  be  precisely  the  same  within  5  per  cent  of  what  he  would  have 
paid  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  with  the  45  per  cent  duty  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  whatever  the  wholesale  price  of  those 
goods  is  in  that  country. 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  American  valuation,  is  it  not  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  American  valuation  as  to  what  the  importer 
sells  the  goods  for.    If  he  makes  that  profit  here  of  250  per  cent,  of 
course  he  would  pay  imder  that  arrangement  a  duty  on  that  profit. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  profit,  Senator  Smoot,  that  I  have  figured  in  this 
case  I  gave  you  is  20  per  cent,  not  250  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  could  tell  just  exactly  what  it  would  be 
liere  under  the  valuation  plan. 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  instrument  costs  $40  in  New  York. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  your  profit  is  what  ? 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  Twenty  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 
Senator  Smoot.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  your  profit  on  what  it  costs 

you. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  adds  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  your  profit  is  25  per  cent.  That  would  be 
*oO.  That  is  exactly  what  the  duty  would  be  on  J50.  That  is  your 
wholesale  price. 

Mr.  BmDLE.  That  would  make  the  instrument  $90. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  40  per  cent  on  $50;  that  would  be  $70. 
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Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes;  $70.  I  did  not  know  of  that  plan.  Under  th^vr 
conditions  that  15  per  cent  might  be  changed  slightly  from  \\* 
American  valuation  on  instruments  which  are  not  comparable  • 
competitive  under  it. 

In  regard  to  instruments  that  have  been  imported  free  of  duty  f  ' 
educational  institutions,  I  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  cut  tha 
out.     I  have  in  my  hand  what  you  gentlemen  have  all  received.  . 
resolution  adopted  oy  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancemn- 
of  Science,  a  scientiJac  body  of  12,000  members,  which  requests  tL.« 
this  duty  privilege  shall  be  continued. 

jj^ Senator  Smoot.  Just  put  that  in  the  record.     Every  one  of  ti.- 
committee  has  received  one. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record,  if  you  do  u '• 
mind. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows : ) 

DUTY  ON  SGIBNUFIC  apparatus  POR  educational  INSTmrriONfi. 

The  following  resolution  regarding  duty-free  importation  of  scientific  material?  a: 
scientific  books  in  the  English  language  into  the  United  States  by  educational  in.^ 
tutions  have  been  passed  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scieri'^ 
'^  Whereas  the  scientific  education  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  is  among  iLr 
most  fundamental  and  important  functions  of  the  Republic,  education  Ixric-s 
the  only  means  by  which  the  advanta^  of  present  civilization  may  be  surtf- 
transmitted  to  coming  generations  of  citizens  and  by  which  the  future  proer^-^ 
of  the  Republic  may  be  assured;  and 
'*  Whereas  the  prosecution  of  the  said  scientific  educatioi^  of  the  youth  requires  unre- 
stricted employment  of  the  apparatus  and  materialp  of  science  in  educational  1  in- 
stitutions, this  being  increasingly  true  for  more  advanced  education;  and 
**  Whereas  the  scientific  materials  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  educational  institution 
ought  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  without  consideration  of  their  place  c: 
origin,  since  science  is  world-wide  in  its  scope;  and 
"Whereas  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  scientific  equipment  for  education  is  to  be  greatiy 
deplored,  since  the  funds  available  for  its  purchase  by  educational  instituiioK 
are  invariably  ioadequate  in  comparison  with  the  great  needs  and  possibilit.'S 
of  education;  and 
"Whereas  institutions  for  higher  education  must  still  be  relied  on  for  the  most  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  steps  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  through  th« 
scientific  researches  of  meir  laculties  and  students;  and 
"Whereas  both  financial  and  patriotic  considerations  clearly  require  that  the  RepuMi<. 
should  aid  fundamental  scientific  research  in  every  possible  way,  espocially 
avoiding  the  erection  of  artificial  barriers  across  the  path  of  the  advance  of  true 
knowledge;  and,  finally, 
"Whereas  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  clauses,  the  Americim  Association  for  tie 
Advancement  of  Science,  with  its  12,000  members,  almost  all  of  whom  are  citi  t^ns 
of  the  United  States — representing  the  fundamental  scientific  interests  of  tb* 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  research  as  well  as  from  that  of  instru*  - 
tion,  and  representing  especially  the  institutions  for  higher  education  and  their 
staffs — views  with  very  serious  concern  the  proposal  to  repeal  section  573  of  tl.- 
tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  allows  the  duty-free  importation  of  scieuti/i' 
materials  by  educational  institutions:  Therefore  be  it 
^'Resolved,  That  ^e  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  re- 
spectfully calls  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  veo'  pr«^^ 
hindrance  and  burden  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  scientific  education  aH'i 
research  in  the  Republic  if  its  educational  institutions  were  to  be  deprived  of  th*' 
privilege  of  duty-free  importation  of  scientific  apparatus  and  materials,  which  they 
nave  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

'^  Resolved  further,  That  the  American  association  also  rcvspectfully  urges  the  restora- 
tion of  the  corresponding  privilege  of  duty-free  importation  of  single  copies  oi  sci- 
entific books  in  the  EngUsh  language  by  recognized  educational  institutions  and  the 
faculties,  such  books  constituting  an  important  item  of  both  institutional  and  perKOBAl 
equipment  for  advanced  instruction  and  research,  especially  since  it  is  undeeiraMi' 
that  scientific  publications  in  languages  other  than  Englidi  should  be  artificially 
favored  in  the  United  States. 
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Retolvtd  finally.  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  committees  of 
•  1  on^resB  of  the  United  States  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  National 
*iie^^  Council,  and  to  the  secretaries  of  the  scientific  societies  affiliated  with  Xhe 
tiorican  association,  that  they  be  published  in  Science,  official  organ  of  the  aseo- 
It  ion.  and  also  that  they  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  association.'' 

^Ir.  BiDDLE.  I  am  a  member  of  that  association,  and  personally  it 
Akes  very  little  difference  to  me  whether  these  goods  are  admitted 
oe  of  duty  or  not,  but  I  am  absolutely  sincere  m  believing  that  it 
ill  work  a  great  hardship  on  our  colleges  and  schools  and  I  believe 
ill  not  be  of  correspondmg  benefit  to  American  manufacturers.  I 
ould  just  like  to  say  that. 
Senator  McLean.  Why? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Because  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  con- 
ronted  by  this  free  trade  for  many  years,  and  manufacturers  of 
cientific  instruments  have  been  growing  and  developing  in  this 
ountry  right  along  in  the  face  of  it. 

Senator  mcIiEAN.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  free  im- 
>ortation  of  these  instruments  for  educational  institutions  will  not 
benefit  them  ? 

Mr.  B1DDI.E.  Oh,  yes;  it  will  benefit  the  institutions,  but  T  do  not 
rliink  it  will  harm  the  manufacturers  to  any  such  extent  as  it  will 
benefit  the  institutions. 

Senator  McLean.  I  did  not  understand  vou. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  That  is  the  point  I  desired  to  make. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot,  do  we  understand  each  other  now  on  this  great 
profit  I  am  making  1 

Senator  vSmoot.  No;  not  on  the  American  valuation,  but  where  the 
goods  are  comparable,  we  do. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Voorhees. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAMPBELL  M.  VOOEHEES,  OF  COLUMBUS, 

OHIO. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  give  your  full  name  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  My  name  of  Campbell  M.  Voorhees. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Paragraph  325. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  relation  to  anvils  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  imderstand  you  speak  for  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  represent  all  the  manufacturers  who  are  at  present  in  the 
city,  consisting  of  Fisher  &  Norris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Hay-Badden 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Consolidated  Iron  &  Steel 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus  Forgo  &  Iron  Co., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Columbus  Anvil  &  Forging  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  I  am  directly  connected  with  the  Columbus  Anvil  &  Forging 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Onio. 

This  is  known  as  paraCTaph  325  of  the  present  tariff  bill  under  con- 
Mdcration,  and  commonly  known  as  the  anvil  schedule,  inasmuch  as 
the  paragraph  treats  of  anvils  of  all  kinds  and  all  manufactures. 

The  present  biU  provides  for  If  cents  per  pound.  The  Payne- 
-Vldrich  bill,  as  you  will  recall,  provided  for  If  cents  per  pound;  the 
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Dingley  bill  provided  for  1 J  cents  per  pound;  the  Wilson  bill  providt-ij 
for  If  cents  per  pound;  the  McKinley  bill  provided  for  2^  cents  p^T 
pound.  I  am  relying  on  my  recollection  and  also  memoranda  fron.' 
others. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  the  Underwood  bill  provide  ? 

Mr.  VooRHBEs.  The  Underwood  bill  provides  15  per  cent  tul 
valorem. 

The  five  companies  that  I  named  during  the  war  produced  all  the 
anvils  required  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  various  indu>- 
tries  of  the  United  States.  There  were  practically  no  anvils  import e^i 
during  the  war.  At  the  request  of  the  Government  department-, 
all  of  these  companies  that  I  have  mentioned  increasea  their  ca- 
pacity. I  am  speaking  now  of  the  anvil  industry.  I  mean  some  of 
these  companies  produce  other  things,  and  some  of  them  produce 
anvils  exclusively,  but  all  of  them  increased  their  anvil  production. 
So  that  now  they  are  capable  of  producing  at  least  200  per  cent  mort- 
than  the  requirements  of  this  country. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  import  any  anvils  into  this  country, 
because  for  every  anvil  that  is  imported  here  we  produce  one  of  lite 
manufacture.  Understand,  the  English  produce  a  wrought  anvii; 
Sweden  produces  a  cast-steel  anvil ;  Germany  produces  a  combination 
of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron.  We  produce  m  this  country  all  those 
makes  of  anvils,  and  the  anvils  from  Sweden  are  now  in  most  active 
competition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  this  committee  with  statistics,  because 
what  I  have  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but 

{'ust  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  wnat  the  condition  was  at  the 
)erinning  of  the  war,  let  me  cite  the  report  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  to  the  number  of  anvils — I  am  now  speaking  of  them 
by  the  pound — that  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Swedish  anvils  come  in  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  They  come  in  as 
ballast.  The  freight  is  very  nominal.  Upon  investigation  and  com- 
parison of  actual  statistics  we  found  that  anvils  are  coming  from 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  New  Orleans  for  less  than  the  freight  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans.  At  that  time  they  were  coming  m  at  26  cents 
a  hundredweight,  and  my  recollection  oi  the  rate  from  New  York  is 
that  it  was  something  like  30  cents. 

Now,  for  the  year  1914 — these  statistics  were  fiunished  by  quarters, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  quarter,  and  I  will  just  give  the  total 
— 264,806  poimds  were  entered  at  New  Orleans  alone;  and  at  that 
time  the  Ainerican  manufacturers  of  anvils  were  prepared  and  had 
the  equipment  and  all  of  that  to  furnish  all  the  anvils  this  country 
required. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  VoRHEES.  That  was  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  at  that  time,  264,806  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  report  I  have  here  shows  727,502  pounds. 

Mr.  VoRHEES.  Senator,  I  am  speaking  of  New  Orleans,  one  port 
alone. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  more  than  the  whole. 

Mr.  VoRHEES.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  from  the  record  I  have. 

Mr.  VoRHEES.  I  have  this  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  imder 
date  of  October  6,  1916,  giving  the  reports  for  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 
That  is  given  by  John  Haan,  it  looks  like  to  me,  of  the  Division  of 
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atisticsy  720,602  pounds.    That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

,  1914. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  9,687  pounds  for  the  year  1918* 

Mr.  VoKHEES.  I  hare  that,  Senator,  but  in  another  place. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  VoKHEES.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  these  importa- 

ms,  and  where  they  are  entered. 

Xow,  San  Francisco  seems  a  long  ways  off  from  Stockholm,  but 

^-edish  anvils  were  delivered  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  with  prac- 

:ally  no  freight,  having  come  in  as  ballast;  and  during  the'year  that 

speak  of,  according  to  the  Government  report,  there  were  received 

f  San  Francisco,  83,230  poimds,  in  competition  with  American 

anufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  VooKHEES.  Senator  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  manu- 
^cturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  have  2  cents  a  pound. 
Te  did  not  consider  that  If  cents  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  really 
laced  us  in  a  position  to  meet  the  competition,  and  I  think  the  figures 
ill  show  that  to  be  the  fact,  because  there  were  imported  into  this 
juntry  in  1911,  as  shown  by  the  Government  reports,  1,310,863 
ounds. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  the  additional  cost  is  accounted  for 
y  the  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Oh,  the  difference  in  labor,  because  labor  goes  to 
lake  up  all  the  raw  material,  excepting  the  raw  iron  itself;  but  labor 
dUows  it  aU  through.  I  can  give  you  figures  about  what  the  cost 
f  labor  is  now.  It  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.    I  am  giving  vou  this  as  comparative  figures. 

hare  talked  with  mv  fellow  manufacturers  and  I  nnd  that  it  runs 
bout  50  per  cent  higner  than  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rar. 

Freight  rates.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  I  am  not 
)asing  it  so  much  on  that,  because  I  know  in  time  it  will  be  adjusted, 
>ut  we  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  paying  for  our  coal — I  mean  our  freight 
s  costing  us  as  much  as  our  cdal.  Our  Hocking  coal  is  costing  us 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  ton;  the  freight  on  it  with  the  war  tax  is  almost 
ihe  same  amount,  $1.41,  something  like  that.  The  West  Virginia 
coal  costs  us  imder  contract  $2.25  a  ton,  and  the  freight  is  $2.36. 
That  is  just  a  little  item  I  am  giving  you. 

Now,  we  have  prepared,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  have  answered  every  question  that  was  submitted  to  us. 
We  had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Copi- 
niittee.  We  had  requested  to  be  notified,  but  we  were  not  and  found 
the  hearings  were  closed,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
heen  given  to  be  heard  under  this  bill. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any  of  the  committee 
desire  to  ask. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  2 
cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  VoOKHEBS.  You  mean  on  the  American  basis  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  VooBHEEs.  I  remember  imder  the  Government  statistics — 
do  yon  mean  ad  valorem  of  15  per  cent,  or  what  the  rate  ad  valorem 
vould  be  I 
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Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  in  the  ad  valorer- 
rate  of  the  rate  you  mention,  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  I  may  not  understand  the  Government  figun-^ 
sometimes,  but  I  try  to.  In  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Goven.- 
ment  down  to  Jime  30,  1916,  a  comparison  was  given  of  ad  valore'^ 
rates  of  duty,  and  at  that  time  under  each  rate  were  given  the  equiv:-- 
lents  of  the  ad  valorem.  Under  what  was  known  as  the  McKinlev 
bill,  in  1894,  2^  cents  per  pound,  which  was  the  rate  of  duty  of  th?;: 
time,  the  ad  valorem  was  considered  31.88. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  sell  these  anvils  at  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  Bv  the  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  The  present  price  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  then  we  can  tell. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  In  1918  the  price  of  anvils  was  20  cents  a  pound 
in  1919  the  price  of  anvils  was  20  cents  a  pound;  in  1920  the  pritt 
anvils  was  20  cents  a  pound;  during  this  year  1921  there  is  a  fadlin-: 

Erice,  because  labor  has  gone  back  some,  although  freight  rates  hav^- 
een  increased,  and  anvils  are  now  selling  at  from  12  to  15  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  your  rate  is  higher  than  your  ad  valorem ' 

Senator  Smoot.  10  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  2  cents. 

Senator  McLean,   i  ou  are  better  off  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  3  cents. 
You  are  not  asking  nearly  as  much  as  the  Underwood  bill  is  giving 
you.     Well,  you  would  be  on  to-day's  prices. 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  Yes;  it  would  on  to-day's  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  about. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  specific  duty  is  the 
only  way  to  fix  a  tariff  on  anvils. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  revenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  McLean.  On  the  ad  valorem  basis  it  would  not  be  as  high 
a  rate;  2  cents  specific  would  not  be  as  high. 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  Two  cents  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Two  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  would  not  make 
a  very  high  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Although  imder  the  Underwood  bill  you  have  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  anvils  selling  at  20  cents.  That  is  3  cents 
a  pound.  They  have  been  coming  in  m  great  quantities,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Do  you  mean  since  the  war  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  We  have  no  report  yet  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  but  we  did  have  for  the  previous  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1920  you  shipped  in  275,805  pounds.  That  was 
at  15  per  cent  tfd  valorem. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  They  were  almost  exclusively  of  Swedish  manu- 
facture. 

(The  following  brief  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Voorhees 
and  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  record:) 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  August  23, 1921. 
Ion.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chaimum  Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  We,  as  manufacturen  of  American  anvils,  respectfully  present  for  the  con- 
ideratioii  of  your  committee  the  following  facts: 

Paragraph  325  of  H.  R.  7456  provides  uiat:  ' 'Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and 
trel  com  Dined,  bv  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever  stage  oif  manufacture^ 
\  cents  per  pound;." 

i.  The  varieties,  grades,  and  characteristics  of  domestic  and  foreign  anvils  are  as 
ollows: 

Columbian  Hardware  Co.,  manufacturer  of  all  steel,  special  analysis,  one-piece 

Columbus  Foree  &  Iron  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  wrought  steel 
invUs,  made  of  three  pieces,  each  part  welded  to  the  other. 

The  Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  forged  base,  forged  top, 
velded  in  the  middle. 

Fisher  A  Norris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacture  an  anvil  with  a  cast-iron  base^ 
vrelded  to  a  tool-steel  face. 

<'olumbus  Anvil  &  Forging  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Wrought  iron,  top  welded  to 
Bteel  base,  with  tool-steel  face. 

The  German  anvil  is  cast-iron  base  welded  to  a  forged  body. 

2.  The  total  investment  of  machinery  and  plant  in  the  anvil  industry  is  approxi- 
mately $750,000  to  $1,000,000. 

3.  The  raw  materials  used  in  domestic  manufacture  are  as  follows:  Steel  cftstings^ 
iron  billets,  tool  steel,  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  coke,  coal,  and  oil. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  anvils  abroad  is  carried  on  verv  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  labor  is  paid  on  a  very  much  lower  scale 
for  all  operations  than  in  this  country. 

5.  Sweden,  Belgium,  Germany,  England^  and  France  are  the  source  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. Their  |>roduct  is  directly  competitive,  and  is  entirely  due  to  lower  costs  of 
labor,  lower  freight  rates  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  Labor  and  overhead  in  the  cost  of  the  anvil  are  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
total  cost.    The  material  is  20  to  30  per  cent. 

6.  The  foreign  countries  of  lareest  production  in  their  proper  order  are  Sweden, 
England,  Germany.  Belgium,  and  France. 

7.  Domestic  production  is  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption,  while 
domestic  capacity  is  about  200  to  300  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  (See  par. 
No.  11.) 

8.  All  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  exporting  in  a  limited  way  a  small  part  of 
their  anvil  production.    Export  prices  are  the  same  as  domestic. 

9.  Domestic  markets  are  bhu:kraiiths,  railroads,  automotor  manufacturers,  machine 
shops,  farmers,  contractors,  the  mining  industry,  the  oil  industry  and  shipbuilding. 
The  foreign  market  is  primarily  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America;  and  Kussia  (in 
normal  times). 

10.  Wholesale  prices  from  1910  to  1919  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  Cents  per 

pound.  pouna. 


1910 8 

1911 8 

1912 7J 

1913 8 

1914 11 


1915 14 

1916 16 

1917 18 

1918 20 

1919 20 


During  1920  the  price  remained  20  cents  per  pound.  The  average  for  1921  is  15 
cents  per  pound. 

The  average  selling  price  over  a  period  of  years  is  10  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  would,  therefore,  be  1^  cents  per  poimd. 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  considering  10  cents  per  pound 
as  the  avera^  selling  price,  this  would  be  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  American  valuation. 

The  Swedish  anvil  at  the  present  time  is  being  imported  into  tnis  countr>'  and  prices 
we  ranging  about  12i  cents  per  pound  delivered  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

11.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States  Army,  particularly,  and  the  Navy, 
toeome  extent,  bought  very  lai^e  quantities  of  anvils,  and  virtually  forced  the  anvil 
loaoufacturers  to  put  in  sufficient  equipment  to  take  care  of  their  re9uirements, 
which  we  are  very  glad  to  say  we  did,  at  our  own  expense.  The  equipment  was 
costly,  and  in  our  opinion  it  can  be  used  on  anvil  production,  provided  we  get  the 

6071S~21— PT  22 6 
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necea»r;  protection  from  foTeitni  pompetition,  so  that  the  market  will  not  be  sal.j*- 
to  these  importations,  thereby  limiting  the  poasihilitips  of  sftles  bv  us. 

Referring  to  United  Ststef  GovemtneDt  statiatics,  we  add  in  tiiis  connection  th»' 
in  1S94  the  duty  on  anvils  was  2^  centa  per  pound  speriSc,  and  the  iinpo(t»tians  it*' 
^ear  were  736,915  pouod^;  in  1R95  the  duty  was  reduced  to  1)  cents  per  pcund.ftDd  ihr 
importationa  for  that  yeaj  and  the  succeeding  yeftr  amounted  to  over  1.000,000  ptniQit* 
per  year.  In  I89S  the  rate  of  duty  was  increased  to  Ij  cents  per  pound  and  the  imf^r 
tations  from  IBOS  to  1903  averaged  approximalelv  600,000  pounds  per  year. 

In  1907  the  importttiona  amounted  to  709,749  pounds.  In  1910  the  rate  of  dut>  to 
reduced  to  If  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importations  for  the  vear  ending  Jane  ;*' 
1911,  were  1,310.863  pounds.  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  ma  the  ratf  • 
duty  increases  and  decreases  the  importations  decrease  and  increase,  respectively. 

The  actual  normal  domeetic  production,  in  our  opinion,  is  approximately  4.S'K>  - 
000  pounds  per  year:  of  value  orM50.000  at  10  cents  per  pound 

There  are  employed  in  the  anvLl  industry  300  men  per  year  of  30O  days  eacb.  wfaic'fa 
if  paid  S3  per  day  per  man,  would  total  wages  of  (270,000  per  year.  Of  course,  tlur  a 
the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  anvils  after  }voducing  the  law  mat^riai* 

Importatum$.  fiacat  geart  outing  Jviu  SO. 

1912  (895,908  pounds) $45.:) 

1913  (969.427  pounds) 51.  >^ 

1914  (IJ  cents  per  pound  specitic.  168.286  pounds.  Jfi,423  dutj":  15  per  cent 

ad  vtSorem  dut>',  559,216  pounds) 32-'>r. 

1915  (340.678  pounds) 20.  S-: 

1916  (226.895  pounds! 13.  ■-•;' 

1917  (I87.r80  pounds) 12,  "l' 

1918  (20.W4  pounds) 2. 1"" 

1919  (21.019  pounds) 3.  m: 

We  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  our  request  that  the  duty  be  made  2  cent*  prr 

pound  specilic. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Colvmhi'b  Anvh  i  Foroiso  Co., 
Bv  CAiirBELL  H.  VooRBBBs.  PrtiidfJtt. 
The  CoLiMBis  Force  4  Iron-  Co., 
By  D.  W.  Ptsi;LETON,  Grnfrnl  .ifanaarr. 

ThB   CoN80UI>ATBO    IrOS-StEBL   MASirFACTTWKO    Co  . 

ByH.  F.  Sethol-r,   Virr  Prfsi'lfnt.  CUrtUmd,  Ohio. 

.   PisHEB  A  XoRRis.  Eaolb  .^nvil  Wokks. 
ByS.  A.  AvriREw.   TrfiUon.  \.  J. 

HAT-Bfl>I)EN   M.*Sl"F.^rTVRINr.   Co.. 

ByJ.AMRB  Hat.  Brootlim.  -V.    J" 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  X[r.  S.  H,  Clark  here  I     lie  does  not  seem  to  tw 
here.     The  nest  witness  is  W.  P.  Graham. 

STATEMEVT  OF  WILUAM  P.  QBXOAM. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Gr.vham.  WiUism  P.  Graham,  of  Graham  &  Zenger,  New  York 

CltT. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  pamgraph  are  you  interested  in  * 
)Ir.  Graham.  Par..-     :^l  .IS.  known  asglassware.  which,  I  belierp. 
includes  hi'— ■  ■  ■•.^>. 

find  it  in  this  schedule, 
art  glass.  We  have  tw*n 
>  and  manufacturing  fi>r 
sample  of  the  ordinanr 
must  eomparable  article 
gentlemen,  an  ordinan' 
and  I  abo  show  rou  thr 
the  same  with  Uie  for- 
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i^er,   because  he  makes  it  for  the  same  price,  although  he  asks 
onsidernbly  more  in  this  country. 

Before  the  war,  in  1918,  these  were  made  in  this  country  for  81 
♦*nts.  That  was  the  trade  price,  and  the  importers'  price  was  about 
'5  cents  or  80  cents.  Today  the  importers'  price  is  200  per  cent 
nore  from  Holland.  The  American  valuation  is  all  kinds  oi  figures, 
riiis  is  a  goblet  that  is  sold  today  by  some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
urers  at  $3  a  dozen,  but  that  valuation  is  more  or  less  mythical. 
It  is  more  or  less  subject  to  possible  decrease.  It  was  up  to  $4.25 
luring  the  war. 

The  labor  in  glassware  is  usually  about  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
i*ompleted  article,  the  American  labor  and  Euronean  labor  as  well. 
In  tnis  country  the  manufacturer  has  advanced  the  price  to  as  high 
as  $4.25  a  dozen  during  the  war.  They  have  come  down  now,  and 
today  the  market  is  in  rather  a  complicated  situation.  There  are 
prices,  some  say,  of  $1.60  for  this  article,  but  I  know  that  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  to-day  are  asking  $3  for  it.  Under  American 
valuation  as  proposed  now  we  should  have  to  pay  $1.20  dutv  on  this 
article,  instead  of  45  per  cent  under  the  Payne-AJdrich  bill.  That 
would  mean  a  difference  of  15  per  cent.  It  would  mean  the  same 
duty.  I  mean,  if  the  American  valuation  were  15  per  cent  duty,  it 
would  mean  practically  the  same  as  45  per  cent  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  It  would  figure  out  about  trie  same. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  you  kept  it  at  $3. 

Mr.  Graham.  No.     Do  you  mean  if  the  American  valuation  is  $3  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  you  are  right,  Senator  Smoot. 
Senator  Smoot.  But  you  said  there  was  a  rumor  they  were  selling 
it  at  $1.60. 
Mr.  Graham.  There  are  all  kinds  of  prices  on  the  market  to-day. 
Senator  Smoot.  As  soon  as  there  is  an  active  demand  for  the  goods, 
that  will  right  itself. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  there  is  no  active  demand 
on  the  market  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  was  no  active  demand,  that  would  be  the 
cause. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  situation  ?     You  say 
there  is  no  active  demand  ?  * 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  caused  by  the  general  depression.  There  is  no 
great  demand  to-day. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  there  is  more  than  one  price. 
Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  reason  there  is  more  than  one  price.  You 
can  buy  from  that  same  manufacturer  to-dav  a  decorated  goblet  at  $2 
a  dozen.  In  all  the  other  countries  with  which  I  am  rather  familiar 
the  price  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  in  Holland.  We  get  a  goblet 
from  Holland  costing  us  9  or  10  cents,  and  the  same  thing  can  be 
bought  in  Germany,  but  they  have  all  kinds  of  grades  of  glassware, 
and  I  find  the  rate  according  to  American  valuation  that  should  be 

paid  on  glassware 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  I  do  not  want  you  to  spend  any  time 
on  discussinff  American  valuation.  You  are  here  to  talk  upon  rates 
of  duty.  We  have  had  hearings  upon  American  valuation  and  that 
subject  is  closed. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  can  stow  the  kind  of  duty  he  desires  placed 
upon  tliv«  vt;^<^  «d  how  it  will  work  out. 
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Senator  Smoot.  He  can  refer  to  it,  but  not  the  advisability  of  it 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  If  it  should  be  American  valuation,  then  the  duty 
should  be  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  40  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Instead  of  45. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  40  per  cent  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Forty  per  cent  is  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  want  15  per  cent.     We  are  manufacturers  of 

flass,  as  I  say,  and  decorators,  and  we  decorate  them  in  different  wavs. 
Ve  have  to  have  the  European  glass,  because  of  its  texture.  The 
American  glass  will  not  fire.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  European 
glass. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  more  interested  in  your  importing  business 
than  in  yom*  manufacturing  business  ? 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  No;  I  am  more  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
business  than  in  the  importing  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  glass  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  And  decorator  of  glass. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  import  the  glass  for  the  other  decorators  in  this 
country,  largely.  If  the  American  valuation  of  40  per  cent  is  in  it, 
it  naturally  creates  quite  a  hardship  on  us  and  decorators  throughout 
the  country  also. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Your  point  is  that  it  is  too  high  under 
American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  is  going  to  be  American  valuation,  it 
should  be  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  of  that  glass  is  decorated  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  whole  business  is  very  small.  In  1919  there 
were  $267,000,000  worth  of  glass  made  in  this  country,  but  the  impor- 
tations of  that  kind  of  goods  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $600,000 
or  $700,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Altogether  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  those  are  mostly  glasses  that  can  not  be 
made  here  and  are  used  for  decorative  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  nearly  aU  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  good  deal 
imported  for  decorating,  and  if  we  are  to  pay  a  high  duty  on  our 
plain  glass  that  puts  us  under  a  handicap  also.  We  would  ask  for 
15  per  cent  instead  of  40. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  a  very  serious  problem,  the  matter  of 
conxpetition  of  glass  with  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  has  never  been  at  any  time  in  the  question  of  stem 
ware.  The  diflference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  never 
seriously  entered  into  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  manufactiu'er  here  that 
said  that  with  40  per  cent  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  now  5  o'clock.  The  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  10.30  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  August,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.) 
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TTJESDAT,  AUGUST  28,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.50  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Smoot,  McLean,  Calder, 
Dillingham,  Watson,  Curtis. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  com- 
mittee is  a  little  late  in  beginning  the  liearing  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  an  executive  session  this  morning,  which  de- 
layed the  opening  of  the  doors. 

The  first  person  on  the  list  is  Mr.  William  J.  O^Brien. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  O'BRIEN,  ESQ.,  OF  BALTIMORE, 

MD. 

The  Chaibman.  WiD  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  WiUiam  J.  O'Brien. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  hve  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  live  in  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  cement  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  represent  83  of  the  88  cement  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mybusiness  is  that  of  an  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  cement  people  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Some  of  them  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  speak  for  83  of  the  88  companies  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  go  on,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  of  the  industry,  that  is, 
the  companies  that  I  represent,  was  that  they  receive  the  same 
tariff  protection  as  they  did  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  that 
was  8  cents  per  hundred  poimds  including  the  weight  of  the  package, 
7  cents  per  himdred  pounds  for  other  than  Portland  cement,  or  28 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  However,  we  attach  practically  no  importance 
to  the  two  latter  figures,  because  there  is  very  little  of  that  cement 
imported  into  the  country.     It  is  principally  tne  Portland  cement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  should  that  not  be  specific?  Do  you 
know  of  anv  reason  why  it  should  not  ? 
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Mr.  O^Brien.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  \t*'  -. 
specific  duty.  It  is  negligible  at  best.  We  are  asking  for  the  rps:*.- 
ration  of  the  Pavne-Aldnch  rates.  They  were  cut  down,  as  I  ht*  r 
pointed  out,  in  tne  bill  that  the  comnuttee  is  now  considering. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  some  figures  which  I  desire  to  submit  :« 
the  committee,  I  have  taken  the  lioerty  of  making  a  few  notes,  not  a 
brief,  and  I  think  I  can  best  cover  the  ground  by  just  reading  thos-. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  cover  the  other  point  firet. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  request  is  for  the  restoration  of  t:. 
Payne- Aid  rich  rates  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Which  was  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Portia: 
cement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  that  was  on  the  importing  pri  > 
and  not  on  the  American  value. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  was  not  on  the  American  value. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  vou  want  8  cents  on  the  American  valua- 
tion i 

Mr.  O'Brien.  In  answer  to  that  I  might  say 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  Or  do  you  want  its  equivalent 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  want  its  equivalent,  and  we  have  not  yet  calc: 
lated  what  its  equivalent  would  be,  but  the  experts  of  the  committn 
can  do  that. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  duty  under  the  present  law  i 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Under  the  present  law? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Cement  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldricb  bill  it  was  20  per  cem 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Ad  valorem,  but  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  >'i 
Portland  cement. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  the  figures  indicating  what  li' 
importations  have  been  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have.  I  am  going  to  give  those  to  you  in  . 
moment. 

I  will  give  you  first  the  size  of  the  industry  and  some  few  ligurt> 
which  I  tnink'will  prove  interesting.  The  Portland  cement  industn 
in  this  country  is  a  most  important  one.  It  operates  115  plants  with 
a  production  in  1920  of  100,302,000  barrels.  In  the  same  year  t\y 
shipments  aggregated  96.329,000  barrels,  and  there  was  an  over- 
production in  the  year  1920  approximating  4,000,000  barrels. 

Senator  Calder.  You  mean  tne  shipments  throughout  the  country ' 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Throughout  the  country.  I  will  divide  that  in  a 
moment  and  show  what  the  exports  were. 

The  rated  capacitv  of  the  plants  totals  about  149,000,000  banvl> 
The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  is  substantially  $310,000.0(Ki 
and  there  are  employed  36,500  men  in  and  about  the  mills.  ThiS*' 
men  are  paid  $61,500,000,  an  average  yearly  compensation  of  nearly 
$1,700,  or  about  $5.60  a  day,  countmg  300  working  days  to  the  year 

The  plants  in  the  industry  are  located  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country,  several  being  on  the  Pacific  coast,  31  near  the  Canadian} 
border,  10  in  the  States  borderir^  Mexico,  and  a  large  number  adja- 
cent to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  'Hiere  were  imported  into  the  Unit^ 
States  in  1920,  502,785  barrels  of  the  value  of  $1,23Q,I40,  as  is  shown 
by  Table  No.  3  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Senator  Calder.  Have  you  a  record  indicating  where  that  came 
*oin? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  major  part  of  that  came  from  Canada,  as  I  will 
low  you  in  a  moment.  I  have  not  distributed  it  among  all  of  the 
Duntiies,  because  of  that  502,785  barrels,  499,479  came  from  the 
anadian  side. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  any  figures  indicating  how  much  we 
e>nt  into  Canada? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have;  I  will  give  you  those  in  a  moment. 
In  that  year  381  barrels  came  from  Mexico,  and  505  barrels  came 
rom  Germany. 

Now,  in  1920  we  exported  2,985,810  barrels  of  the  value  of  $10,- 
>55,369,  and  of  these  exports  31,486  barrels  of  the  value  of  $125,834 
irent  to  Canada. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  did  the  rest  co  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  rest  went  principtdly  to  South  America,  prac- 
ically  all  of  it.  Some  Uttle  went  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the 
IfVest  Indies,  but  the  rest  went  to  South  America.  None  of  it  went 
k)  Europe. 

The  year  1920,  from  the  standpoint  of  productioA,  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  production  increasing  over  1919, 
19,230,924  barrels.  The  shipments  that  year  were  the  largest  in  tiie 
liistory  of  the  industry.  They  increased  only,  however,  11,732,384 
barrels  over  1919,  so  we  had  an  increase  in  production  of  19,230,924 
barrels  and  an  increase  in  shipment  of  11,732,384  barrels,  showing 
an  increase  of  production  over  shipments  of  7,498,540  barrels. 
That  was  the  condition  that  confronted  the  industry  in  the  very 
latest  vear  of  its  production  and  its  shipment. 

^  The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  realize  you  have  15  minutes. 
You  had  better  state  the  salient  features,  it  seems  to  me,  and  have 
the  balance  printed. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  only  calling  att^ation  to  this  for  your  own 
good. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  an  enormous  list  to-day  of  what 
you  might  call  some  of  the  kindred  features. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  for  the  committee 
t^>  get  the  size  of  the  industry  and  likewise  the  exports  and  imports. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  interested  for  30  years. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  might  say  briefly,  as  to  the  Canadian  situation, 
that  Canada  imposes  a  tariff  of  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  cement, 
which  is  equivalent  to  30  cents  and  4  mills  a  barrel.  There  was  a 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  sacks,  2  per  cent  sales  tax,  covering 
the  cement  and  container,  making  in  all  a  duty  of  56  cents  and  4 
n^,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  dumping  duty  not  to  exceed 
15  per  cent. 

There  are  31  plants  in  the  country,  scattered  along  the  northern 
border,  which  are  in  proximity  more  or  less  to  the  Canadian  line. 
The  capacity  of  these  plants  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  territory  that  tney  serve,  and  consequently  that  territory  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  that  Canadian  competition.  I  understand 
^t  a  verv  lai^e  plant  is  being  erected  just  across  the  lake  from 
i^etroit,  which  will  have  a  large  capacity,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
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ship  cement  at  a  very  low  transportation  rate  ri^ht  across  the  Uke 
into  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  all  tnat  territory. 

I  might  remark  that  the  capital  of  the  industry  invested  in  Michi- 
gan is  something  over  $15,000,000,  and  the  production  is  about 
6,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  in  the  past  have  not  hurt  \\^ 
very  much  have  they. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  importations  from  Canada,  Senator,  have  to 
some  extent  affected  the  situation  in  Michigan  and  along  that  north- 
em  line,  being  last  year  approximately  500,000,000  barrels. 

Senator  Calder.  Your  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  that  you  onlr  '. 
imported  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  total  production  and  ei-  • 
ported  about  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  500,000,  do  you  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  500,000,000  barrels. 

Afr.  O'Brien.  I  meant  500,000  barrels. 

Senator  Calder.  Your  production  was  100,000,000  barrels,  anc 
your  imports  were  500,000  barrels. 

Mr.  O  Brien.  The  exports  in  1920  were  approximately  3  per  rent 
of  the  production. 

Senator  Calder.  While  your  impcwts  were  only  one-half  of  1  p^r 
cent. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir;  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  Under  the  Fordney  bill,  as  sent  over  to  us,  ytio 
get  about  10  per  cent  on  cost  of  production  in  the  way  of  protection  • 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Approximately  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  us  for  more  than  that  i 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  are  only  asking  for  8  cents. 

Senator  Calder.  And  last  year  you  only  had  about  one-half  uf 
per  cent  importations  of  your  total  production. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  You  are  speaking  of  Canada  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  If  that  were  true,  if  that  were  to  remain  stable,  thi-r 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  asking  that;  but  the  Canadian  import* 
are  gradually  increasing.  For  instance,  if  my  memory  serves  me.  ** 
1918  there  were  approximately  10,000  barrels  coming  in  from  Canada 
in  1919  there  were  about  31,000  barrels;  and  in  1920  there  wt»^ 
500,000  barrels. 

Senator  McLean.  That  was  probably  consumed  near  the  bordt-r 
was  it  not  i 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  was  consumed  more  or  less  near  the  bonlrr 
but  it  affected  the  market  in  New  York  and  Ohio  and  Michigan.  an«i 
more  particularly  in  the  latter  State. 

Senator  McLean.  You  produce  it  as  cheaply  as  Canada  does,  «!• 
you  not? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Not  quite,  for  the  reason  that  labor  is  a  little  cheap*-: 
in  Canada.     In  northwestern  Canada  it  is  very  much  cheaper  bxh 
the  California  market  and  Oreo;on  market  and  Washington  markri* 
are  subjected  to  the  effects  of  the  cheap  labor  in  western  Canatla 
which  is  Hindoo  and  principally  Chinese  labor. 

Senator  Calder.  You  point  out  that  vour  imports  from  (^anA«li 
seemed  much  larger  last  year  than  formerly  i 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Ver}^  much  larger. 
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Senator  Calder.  Was  that  not  attracted  through  the  unusually 
icrh  prices  that  you  got  ? 
ilr.  O'Brien.  That  is  quite  possible. 

Senator  Calder.  And  when  you  get  back  to  what  most  of  us  think 
re  normal  prices  will  that  not  right  itself  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  may  and  it  may  not,  Senator,  for  this  reason, 
he  rated  capacity  of  the  present  Canadian  mills  is  very  largely  in 
xcess  of  their  consumption,  and  consequently  if  they  operate  at  any- 
iiing  like  capacity  they  will  have  a  very  large  surplus  that  they  must 
:et  rid  of  somewhere.  Now,  they  simply  snip  it  across  the  border, 
»e€Ause  there  is  no  protection  and  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
lo  it. 

Then  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  cement 
nill  projected,  prooably  all  purchased  and  ready,  or  no  doubt  will  be 
n  a  lew  months,  to  go  into  operation,  which  will  have  a  large  capacity, 
ind  which  is  located  directly  across  the  border,  with  no  freight  rates 
it  all. 

Senator  Calder.  The  fact  remains  with  the  unusual  demand  in 
this  country  and  the  high  prices  obtained,  with  the  needs  of  the 
country,  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  was  imported  when  imports  were 
free, 
Mr.  O'Bbien.  That  certainly  applies  so  far  as  1920  is  concerned. 
Senator  Caldeb.  Now  you  are  getting  10  per  cent,  and  you  ask 
us  to  increase  it.    We  are  giving  you  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Senator  McLean.  That  is  $1  per  ton. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  less  than  the  Canadian  duty  and,  of  course, 
it  is  manifestly  less  than  will  afford  an  adequate  protection  against 
German  cement,  provided  they  should  begin  to  ship  into  this  market. 
Now,  I  might  say — ^my  time  is  short — that  in  regard  to  this  Ger- 
man cement,  of  course  you  gentlemen  all  know  the  kartel  system. 
The  Germans  put  for  export  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  production 
into  the  kartel  and  ship  into  countries  where  they  desire  to  build 
up  the  trade,  at  any  price  at  all. 

Senator  Caldee.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  the 
imports  in  June,  1921  ? 
Afr.  O'Brien.  Up  to  June,  1921  ? 
Senator  Calder.  The  month  of  June. 

Mr.  CBbibn.  I  do  not  think  I  have  those  figures,  but  I  can  tell 
you  the  importations  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June, 
including  June. 
Senator  Caldee.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Thev  were  683,342  barrels,  and  the  imports  to  June 
30  were  45,235  barrels. 
Senator  Caldeb.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  ? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  For  June  the  record  here  shows  only  6,230  barrels. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  quite  possible,  but  these  figures  were  taken 
from  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  period  covering  January  1  to 
June  30. 
Senator  Calder.  Imports  ? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Imports  and  exports. 

Senator  Shoot.  Do  you  want  7  cents  for  the  bulk,  the  same  as 
^hp  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  instead  of  4  cents  as  provided  in  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  For  the  sake  of  balancing  the  schedule- 


Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  want,     i] 
paragraph  205  it  refers  to    'white  nonstaining  Portland  cemen? 
Are  you  interested  in  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien,  We  are  not  interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Brien,  your  time  is  up.    There  is  an  en^ 
mous  list  of  people  here  on  kindred  subjects.     Have  you  neari 
finished  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  There  was  one  point  I  thought  was  quite  essenCfa 
that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  It  will  only  occur; 
about  three  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  In  the  discussion  that  took  place,  as  I  understand  •' 
in  the  House,  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that  the  cement  ind*: 
try  in  the  United  States  had  made  enormous  profits  in  the  year  1*^- • 
and  I  want  from  the  facts  and  from  the  figures  as  I  have  them  to  Wf- 
abuse  the  minds  of  this  committee  of  that  unpression. 

The  averajje  factory  price  for  the  year  1920,  taking  the  industry  ;. 
a  whole,  as  shown  by  tne  Geological  Survey,  was  $2.02.  The  cost  • ' 
production  in  the  year  1920,  so  lar  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  • 
and  we  have  made  a  very  exhaustive,  earnest,  and  consistent  effort  t- 
do  it,  was  $2,019.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  b  cu' 
cemed,  the  profit  to  the  industry  in  1920  was  only  6  per  cent  on  t}* 
invested  capital,  which  is  included  in  this  item  of  cost  of  ppoductn*: 

It  is  time,  that  cement,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  sold  at  all  kind**  • ' 

f  rices  throughout  the  United  States  in  1920;  that  is,  to  the  consuixit" 
myself  know  in  some  of  the  cities  where  cement  sold  at  $8  n  barr* " 
and  sometimes  higher. 

Senator  Calder.  And  I  know  in  some  cities  where  the  manufo*  • 
turer  got  some  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  Senator,  I  can  not  speak  for  the  individcu 
companies.  That  is,  of  course,  manifestly  impossible,  but  I  do  km^ 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  received  only  that  average  factory  pnr* 
and  that  was  the  average  cost  of  production. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand  the  companies  were  ablf  t* 
make  6  per  cent  on  their  investment  on  about  1  mill  profit  per  banvl 

Mr.  O'Brien.  You  misunderstand  me.  Senator.     In  tnis  item  '■'' 
cost  of  production  6  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital  was  included. 
haVe  the  items  here  going  to  make  up  that  cost.     I  will  not  trouHl' 
you  with  them  unless  you  would  care  to  have  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  ^411  do  that.  I  would  like  to  have  the  priviii^  ■ ' 
filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  an}'  brief  you  desire. 

The  (>hairman.  The  witnesses  will  all  have  the  opportunity  ■ 
correct  the  record  after  it  is  transcribed  and  printed. 

The  next  witness  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Hal  H.  Smith,  of  Detroit, 

TESTIMONT  OF  HAL  H.  SMITH,  OF  DETBOIT,  IQCH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  you  may  state  your  full  name  to  t: 
committee. 
Mr.  SMim.  Hal  H.  Smith. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  t 


^o 
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Mr.  Smith.  In  Detroit,  representing  the  Huron  Portland  Cement 


The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 
Mr.  Sinrn.  My  business  is  manufacturing. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  on  cement? 

ifr.  Smith.  I  desire  just  for  a  moment  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  Canadian  situation  that  has  developed  here. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  little  of  that. 
Mr.  Smith.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Michigan  companies,  in  whose 
territory  the  entire  500,000  Darrels,  roughly  speaking,  of  last  year's 
importations  came  from  Canada.     Right  across  the  Canadian  border, 
in  plain  view  from  the  windows  of  the  office  of  the  plant,  they  are 
beginning  the  erection  of  a  lai^e  cement  plant  and  the  construction 
of  a  steel  plant  in  the  town  of  Wmdsor,  Ontario.    They  can  move  their 
cement  across  the  Detroit  River  for  10  c^nts  a  baiTel,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  what  we  can  move  our  cement  from  the  town  of  Wyan- 
dotte, 12  miles  below  Detroit  on  the  American  side.     Their  labor  cost 
is  about  20  to  25  per  r>ent  less  than  our  labor  cost  on  the  American 
side,  judging  from  the  variance   between    the  labor  costs  of  the 
Tanadfian  plants  as  they  stood  last  week  at  25  cents  for  rough  labor, 
which  is  tne  major  part  of  the  labor  in  cement  plants,  as  compared 
with  ours  of  40  centfi  an  hour. 

Their  raw  material  is  cheaper.  Our  raw  material  is  some  distance 
from  the  plant,  and  Canadian  raw  material  is  cheaper.  If  we  should 
move  our  cement  across  Canada  the  distance  of  their  large  consuming 
center  it  would  be  about  100  miles.  Cement  cominji^  in  from  Canada 
is  practically  limited  in  a  wav  for  its  immediate  distribution  to  the 
large  cities  along  the  Canadian  border,  and  this  500,000  barrels 
that  came  in  last  year  came  in  the  territory  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
and  Detroit,  devoted  largely  to  city  contracts  in  that  community. 
Of  course,  the  business  in  that  territory  is  necessarily  larger  than  In 
the  agricultural  territory,  but  it  will  roll  back  upon  tne  interior 
Michigan  plants. 

Now,  in  the  production  of  cement,  our  costs  are  somewhat  higher 
than  their  average  costs.  Our  labor  cost  is  higher.  It  is  one  of  the 
factors,  the  variance  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  that 
respect,  the  favorable  position  occupied  by  the  Canadian  mills,  which 
is  felt  more  particularly  in  our  industry  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
clement  industry. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  asking,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  did,  for  the  Payne- Aldrich 
rate.  There  is  some  significance  in  this  tariff  biU  in  regard  to  the 
relative  articles  of  clay  and  limestone,  which  gets  5  cents  per  hundred. 
1  am  talking  about  clay  and  crushed  limestone.  Lime  gets  10  cents. 
It  costs  twice  as  much  to  produce  cement  per  barrel  or  ton  as  it  does 
to  produce  either  clay  or  limestone,  and  the  capacity  would  have  to  be 
five  times  as  much.  "  Yet  the  clay  and  the  limestone  sells  in  our  terri- 
tory for  about  SI  a  ton  and  gets  SI  a  ton  tariff,  and  lime  is  10  cents  or 
12  a  ton  and  sells  at  SI 2  in  our  territory.  Judging  by  the  compari- 
son of  those  relative  artides,  some  of  which  are  used  in  our  production 
as  raw  ma^rials,  a  tariff  of  one-half  that  rate  upon  the  manufactured 
material  is  certainly  out  of  Une. 

.  Of  course,  there  are  other  variances  in  Canada  which  affect  the 
situation,  which  are  more  or  less  temporary^  like  the  rate  of  exchange. 
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Perhaps  I  should  explain  what  chemical  stoneware  is.  I  dtr^ 
say  there  are  very  few  who  have  ever  heard  of  it  or  know  irhat  •* 
is.  You  may  confuse  it  with  sewer  pipe,  common  jugs,  or  croca- 
butter  or  meat  tubs  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  not.  Alth<>u2i 
it  is  made  of  clay,  it  is  made  in  special  shapes  and  designs,  probata 
80  per  cent  from  blueprints.  It  is  made  entirely  by  hand  fri»n. 
start  to  finish.  We  can  not  employ  machinerj^  only  in  some  of  ti- 
more  common  forms.  It  is  not  bulk  production.  We  may  mi-- 
an  order  of  12  pieces;  100  pieces  would  be  a  very  large  order.  Th«:r 
is  not  a  week  in  the  year  in  which  wo  are  not  making  something  th»* 
has  never  been  made  before.  It  is  used  by  the  lai^e  manufacturrr* 
of  acids,  chemicals,  dyes,  and  pharmaceuticals,  and  it  is  also  usr< 
by  plants  which  handle  acids  and  chemicals  and  corrosive  material 
such  as  steel  plants  in  galvanizing,  etc.  It  is  something  that  ev^-^ 
the  purchasing  departments  of  companies  know  very  little  of.  Tb*'" 
have  to  refeR  to  the  chemical  engineera  as  to  what  is  wanted. 

In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  industrv  in  war  or  in  po^<^ 
I  might  mention  the  fact  that  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Nitro,  We- 
Virginia,  and  Muscle  Shoals  and  poisonous  gas  stations  could  n*^-* 
have  been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  chemical  stoneware.  Poi- 
onous  gas  could  not  have  functioned  without  chemical  stoneware 
and  we  were  slow  in  production  and  held  up  by  the  GoTemmr?!' 
on  deliveries  because  we  were  not  large  enough  and  big  enough  a* 
that  time  to  take  care  of  the  demand  so  suddenly,  all  because  t>'t 
tariflF  or  prot-ection  we  had  before  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  t- 
get  strong  and  build  ourselves  up.  So  the  Government  was  forrtM 
to  use  other  material,  such  as  sewer  pipe,  and  common  ware,  whir: 
only  lasted  a  short  time  and  needed  replacement  continually. 

ISTow,  chemical  stoneware  is  the  only  material  that  will  handle  ac'id> 
and  chemicals,  hot  or  cold,  weak  or  strong.  There  are  some  material? 
that  are  made  that  will  handle  one  acid  of  certain  strength,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  chemical  stotn - 
ware  will  handle  any  of  those  acids  or  chemicals  or  alkalis  imder  all 
conditions.  We  tonaay  and  a  year  ago  are  still  furnishing  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  and  Government  stations  like  Indianhead  and  Eklgf- 
wood  Arsenal,  and  chemical  manufacturers  such  as  the  Genera) 
Chemical  Co.,  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  and  the  Du  Pont  Co.  with 
this  material. 

There  are  only  four  of  us  in  the  business  to-day.  Three  of  the 
oldest  concerns,  that  had  been  in  the  business  for  25  years  makinir 
not  only  this  material  but  making  some  common  stoneware  or  other 
clay  products  as  a  side  issue  to  keep  themselves  going,  have  gone  out 
of  business.  One  was  a  concern  in  Brooklyn,  Charles  Graharo. 
They  went  out  of  business.  They  were  ready  to  go  out  before  the 
war,  and  they  went  out  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  The  first  was 
R.  C.  Rhemmy,  in  Philadelphia,  who  went  out  before  the  war.  Why ' 
Because  Germany  and  Endand  both  imported  chemical  stoneware 
into  this  country  cheaper  than  they  could  make  it.  Then  the  next 
was  A.  J.  Weeks,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  business  for  25  years,  and  wh(» 
went  out  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  The  reason  they  went  out  Vfi^ 
that  the  protection  afforded  before  the  war  was  not  sufficient  to  let 
them  build  themselves  up  into  a  strong  organization. 

Three  of  us  that  are  left  are  located  in  the  West  at  Akron,  Ohi\' 
whereas  75  per  cent  of  our  business  is  in  the  East.  You  will  say  'f 
our  business  is  in  the  East  why  are  wo  not  in  the  East  if 
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Mr.  Smith.  We  compared  that  upon  the  basis  of  our  rough  labor. 
'he  Canadian  mills  are  now  paying  25  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the 
?port  secured  last  week  from  Toronto. 
I  Senator  Dilungham.  There  is  nothing  but  a  river  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  river  and  100  miles  or  so. 

Senator  Dilungham.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
ost  of  labor  in  that  short  distance  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  has  been  deflated  much  more  in  Canada  than 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  We  were  not  able  to  force  it  down  in 
rlichigan.  Michigan  is  perhaps  a  high  wage  State,  on  account  of  the 
LUlomobile  industry,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  unions  are  very  much 
itronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada  and  they  have  an  in- 
;istent  propaganda  in  the  cement  industry  and  others  in  Canada  at 
the  present  tmie  to  hold  the  manufacturmg  cost  down  so  they  can 
•ompete  with  us. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  the  cost  of  your  labor  previous 
to  the  war? 

Mr.  Smith.  Previous  to  the  war?    Now  it  is  40  cents,  and  it  prob- 
ably  averaged  at  that  time  22^  cents  or  25  cents. 

Senator   Dillingham.  Has    there   been    any   reduction   in   your 
establishment  of  the  price  of  labor  since  peace  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes.  We  paid  as  high  as  55  and  60  cents  during 
the  war,  and  we  are  now  down  to  40.  In  other  Industrie,  like  the 
nutomobile  industry  in  Detroit,  they  paid  their  rough  labor  60  and 
To  and  80  cents.  There  has  been  a  condiderable  dieflation,  but  not 
as  much  as  in  Canada,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers. 
Senator Smoot.  Is  that  all? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  all. 

STATEMEFT  OF  ME.  MAUBICE  A.  KITIOHT. 

Senator  McCl^ber  (presiding) .  You  may  state  your  name  to  the 
<»ommittee. 

Mr.  Knight.  My  name  is  Maurice  A.  Knight. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Akron,  Ohio. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  chemical  stoneware  in  Akron, 
and  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  stoneware  in  that  city. 
Two  other  manufacturers,  the  Acid  Proof  Clay  Products  Co.,  and  the 
Ignited  States  Stoneware  Co. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  speak  of  paragraph  213,  relating  to 
chemical  stoneware ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes;  and  I  wish  to  refer  to  paragraphs  210,  212,  and 
-15.  particularly  213. 

This  is  our  first  appearance.  We  have  not  been  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committer  of  the  House,  and  have  never  been  before  anv 
other  tariff  regulation  body  or  tribunal,  because  we  are  so  small. 
We  are  one  of  the  most  childish  infant  industry  in  existence. 

We  are  asking  for  200  per  cent,  or  practically  an  mbargo,  which  is 
H^ite  startling,  I  assure  you,  quite  paralleling  the  dve  industry.  We 
M  that  we  are  of  as  much  importance,  and  probably  more  so,  to  the 
country  in  peace  or  in  war,  than  the  dye  industry. 
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Perhaps  I  should  explain  what  chemical  stoneware  is.  I  da:** 
say  there  are  very  few  who  have  ever  heard  of  it  or  know  what  :• 
is.  You  may  confuse  it  with  sewer  pipe,  common  jugs,  or  crock* 
butter  or  meat  tubs  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  not.  AUh<>u;r- 
it  is  made  of  clay,  it  is  made  in  special  shapes  and  designs,  probahh 
80  per  cent  from  blueprints.  It  is  made  entirelv  by  hand  fn*': 
start  to  finish.  We  can  not  employ  machinery  only  in  some  of  t'^* 
more  common  forms.  It  is  not  bulk  production.  We  may  mjiV- 
an  order  of  12  pieces;  100  pieces  would  oe  a  very  large  order.  Th**"- 
is  not  a  week  in  the  year  in  which  we  are  not  making  something  thi- 
has  never  been  made  before.  It  is  used  by  the  large  manufacturrr* 
of  acids,  chemicals,  dyes,  and  pharmaceuticals,  and  it  is  also  us**- 
by  plants  which  handle  acids  and  chemicals  and  corrosive  material 
such  as  steel  plants  in  galvanizing,  etc.  It  is  something  that  ev»t 
the  purchasing  departments  of  companies  know  very  little  of.  Th*-* 
have  to  refer-  to  tne  chemical  engineers  as  to  what  is  wanted. 

In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  war  or  in  pea*'* 
I  might  mention  the  fact  that  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Nitro,  W*- 
Virginia,  and  Muscle  Shoals  and  poisonous  ^as  stations  could  n<  * 
have  been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  chemical  stoneware.  Po> 
onous  gas  could  not  have  functioned  without  chemical  stonew&r" 
and  we  were  slow  in  production  and  held  up  by  the  Govemm'*** 
on  deliveries  because  we  were  not  large  enough  and  big  enou^  *' 
that  time  to  take  care  of  the  demand  so  suddenly,  all  because  t>- 
tariff  or  protection  we  had  before  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  os  t 
get  strong  and  build  ourselves  up.  So  the  Government  was  forr"* 
to  use  other  material,  such  as  sewer  pipe,  and  common  ware,  whi*  * 
only  lasted  a  short  time  and  needed  replacement  continiiaUr. 

Now,  chemical  stoneware  is  the  only  material  that  will  handle  ac:»:- 
and  chemicals,  hot  or  cold,  weak  or  strong.  There  are  some  materia.- 
that  are  made  that  will  handle  one  acid  of  certain  strength,  und^* 
certain  conditions,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  chemical  stoot 
ware  will  handle  any  of  those  acids  or  chemicals  or  alkalis  under  ?.' 
conditions.  We  to-day  and  a  year  ago  are  still  furnishing  the  Edj* 
wood  Arsenal  and  Government  stations  like  Indianhead  and  Edc'- 
wood  ^irsenal,  and  chemical  manufacturers  such  as  the  Genera 
Chemical  Co.,  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  and  the  Du  Pont  Co.  wit^ 
this  material. 

There  are  only  four  of  us  in  the  business  to-day.     TTiree  of  i*** 
oldest  concerns,  that  had  been  in  the  business  for  25  years  makin: 
not  only  this  material  but  making  some  common  stoneware  or  otbf ' 
clay  products  as  a  side  issue  to  keep  themselves  going,  have  gone  '**'* 
of  business.     One  was   a  concern  in   Brooklyn.  Qiarles  Grabun 
They  went  out  of  business.     They  were  ready  to  go  out  before  t* 
war,  and  they  went  out  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.     The  first  »*■- 
R.  C.  Rhemmy,  in  Philadelphia,  who  went  out  before  the  war.     \Vh» 
Because  Germany  and  England  both  imported  chemical  sionewir. 
into  this  country  cheaper  than  thev  could  make  it.     Then  the  w\' 
was  A.  J.  Weeks,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  business  for  25  years,  and  »■■ 
went  out  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.     The  reason  they  went  out  »i' 
that  the  protection  afforded  before  the  war  was  not  sufficient  to  1 ' 
them  build  themselves  up  into  a  strong  organization. 

Three  of  us  that  are  left  are  locateain  the  West  at  Akron.  <W«' 
whereas  75  per  cent  of  our  business  is  in  the  Bast.     You  will  <«>  ' 
our  business  is  in  the  East  why  are  we  not  in  the  East  { 
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\Vt'  established  ourselves  in  Akron  because  it  was  known  as  a  clay 
iuiter,  on  account  of  the  clay  and  the  labor  and  the  factory  building 
(id  kilns  already  built.  The  East  was  taken  care  of  by  importations 
om  Bngland  and  Germany.  So  these  concerns  in  the  East  were  first 
»  jco  out  of  business. 

The  freight  rate  at  the  present  time  from  our  district  to  the  East 
;  iiO  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  carload  and  45  cents  a  hundred 
ounds  in  carload.  Our  labor  is  80  per  cent  of  our  cost.  That  is 
tartling.  It  costs  90  cents  an  hour.  They  are  experts.  They  are 
len  that  can  not  be  trained  unless  it  is  bom  in  them,  and  it  takes 
ears  to  train  them;  even  then  they  have  to  be  able  to  read  compli- 
ated  blue  prints.  In  regard  to  labor  rates  or  wages,  I  refer  you  to 
n  address  m  the  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Ceramis  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
he  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  pages  80  to  87.  For  instance, 
vhere  we  pay  90  cents  an  hour  for  chemical  stoneware  men,  according 
A\  Mr.  Burgess's  report,  70  cents  an  hour  for  china,  Germany  pays  6 
vnts  an  hour  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  done 
>y  women.  They  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time.  Great 
[Britain  pays  18  cents  an  hour.  We  have  reduced  our  wages  20  per 
*ent  since  1920,  so  that  now  we  are  paying  about  75  cents  an  hour. 

It  is  carried  into  this  country  as  ballast,  because  salt  water  or 
anything  of  that  kind  does  not  deteriorate  or  damage  it,  because  it  is 
not  deteriorated  or  damaged  by  acid  and  chemicals.  We  use  no 
machinery  in  making  it  from  beginning  to  end,  other  than  grinding 
the  clay.  We  should  have  a  separate  classification  or  heading  setting 
forth  just  what  chemical  stoneware  is.  Paragraph  210  says,  ''Com- 
mon, yellow,  brown,  or  gray  earthenware  made  oi  natural,  unwashed, 
and  unmixed  clay,  plain  or  embossed;  conmion  salt — ^glazed  stone- 
ware; stoneware  and  earthenware  crucibles.'' 

That  is  the  way  common  stoneware  is  made  up,  and,  as  this  chem- 
ical stoneware  is  also  salt  glazed,  few  people  Know  what  chemical 
stoneware  is,  and  importers  can  get  into  tne  ports  under  '^  salt  glazed,'' 
under  ''earthenware,"  and  ''crockery." 

We  are  in  the  list  with  porcelain  and  other  vitrified  ware.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  is  nothing  like  it.  The  labor  is  different; 
and  the  method  of  manufacturing.  The  only  similiarity  is  that  it  is 
made  of  clay,  but  it  is  made  of  a  different  kind  of  clay. 

Senator  Watson.  You  think  you  are  incorrectlv  classified  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  think  we  are  incorrectly  classified. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  should  you  be  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  should  be  in  a  classification  by  ourselves.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  what  the  American  valuation  is  on 
chemical  stoneware.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  asked  for 
200  per  cent- 
Senator  Smoot.  Before  your  time  expires,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
want  200  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent  ? 

^Ir.  Knight.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  60  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  now 
you  want  200  ? 

Mr.  Benight.  We  believe  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  be 
^)uilt  up  and  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  future  demands  by  manu- 
facturers of  acids  and  chemicals  and  our  Government  in  time  of  war. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  That  is  a  new  doctrine  in  protective  tariff,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  In  what  way,  Senator  ? 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  very  new  to  some  of  us  old  protection*-* 
that  a  duty  should  be  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Knioht.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  arc  green  and  ignorant  •  . 
this.  We  could  not  figure  out  what  the  ad  valorem  or  America  r 
valuation  would  mean  to  us,  and  we  run  a  chance  of  setting  i»'*.^ 
materials  in  under  10  or  15  per  cent  instead  of  35.  They  nave  got  t- : 
into  this  country  before  in  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  your  raw  material  imported  ? 

Mr.  Knioht.  No;  our  raw  material  is  American. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  request  on  gas  retorts  i 

Mr.  Knight.  Chemical  stoneware  of  a  certain  class 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Before  your  time  expires  I  want  * 
get  it  in  the  record.     Wiiat  do  you  want  on  gas  retorts  ? 

Mr.  Knioht.  We  do  not  want  anything  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  Lava  tips  for  burners.  What  do  you  want  ' 
those? 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  we  do  not  want  anything  under  that.     All  I  »:■ 
bringing  that  forward  for  is  that  some  of  our  materials  could  come  " 
under  15  per  cent.     What  we  want  is  a  separate  paragraph  for  chen 
ical  stoneware  and  a  definite  definition  of  what  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  referred  to  paragraph  210,  relating  to  comn)> ' 
yellow,  brown,  and  gray  earthenware.     What  request  do  you  mat 
on  that? 

Mr.  Knight.  Chemical  stoneware  might  come  in  under  commi  ■ 
salt-glazed  stoneware.  It  has  before,  and  the  same  way,  under  eartl.- 
enware.     It  has  been  done  in  earthenware  at  25  per  cent  ad  valoreir 

Senator  Smoot.  Chemical  stoneware  was  under  the  same  paragrap' 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  as  china,  porcelain,  and  other  vitirined  war*-* 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson,  lender  paragraph  210  what  rate  are  you  aMkiiu 
for^ 

Mr.  Knight.  We  do  not  want  the  same  rate  or  anything  under  21' 
The  point  is  that  imdor  210,  212,  and  215  there  is  an  opportunitr  f- 
bring  in  chemical  stoneware  by  classifying  it  as  salt-glazed  stonewar* 
or  earthenware.     It  is  hard  to  determine  what  chemical  stonewaro  i- 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  separate  definition  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  want  a  separate  definition  of  what  chemical  stor.' 
ware  is.  Take  sewer  pipe,  which  is  vitrified  and  salt  glazed.  I' 
would  be  classified  as  a  nonabsorbent  body.  If  it  is  sewer  pipe,  it  • 
made  by  machinery,  and  a  24-inch  pipe  costs  $1.80.  A  caemi^^ 
stoneware  pipe  of  the  same  size  looks  just  like  sewer  pipe,  ju^l  il** 
same  glaze  as  sewer  pipe,  but,  being  made  by  hand,  costs  us  $12  t<' 
manutacture.  The  Uerman  cost  oi  a  50-gaUon  condenser  is  aUnit 
$4.  Our  cost,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  labor,  is  $40.  They  cs'" 
make  it  for  10  per  cent  of  our  cx>st. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  is  up.     Did  you  want  to  fiW  - 
brief? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  filed  a  brief  with  you  in  the  first  place,  and  I  wt:  * 
to  add  a  supplementary  brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  submit  your  supplementary  brief  and  ' 
will  be  printed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Does  it  contain  the  definition  that  jou  wnn* 
to  incorporate  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Oih  spplementary  brief  wiU. 
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(The  supplementary  brief  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted 
►y  Mr.  Knight  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

SUPPLEMENTARY   BRIEF   ON   CHEMICAL   STONEWARE. 

Akron,  Ohio,  August  JS^  1921. 

VjMMITTEB    ON    FINANCE, 

VnUtd  States  Senate y  Washington^  D.  C. 

(ientleuen:  Herewith  we,  the  three  undersigned  manufacturers  of  chemical 
ftoneware,  same  being  three  of  the  four  only  manufacturers  of  this  material  in  the 
l-'nited  States  of  America,  beg  to  submit  the  following  supplementan'  brief  to  our 
relief  dated  August  11  presented  on  Tuesday,  August  23,  by  M.  A.  Knignt,  as  a  part  of 
tiis  peiBonally  delivered  presentation  on  chemical  stoneware  before  the  Committee 
tm  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

We  beg  your  earnest  consideration  in  placing  chemical  stoneware  under  a  separate 
headine  and  definite  paragraph  instead  of  under  paragraph  No.  213  as  it  now  stands 
under  the  Kordney  bill,  House  of  Representatives,  No.  7456,  as  here  it  is  classed  with 
piaterial  that  is  in  no  way  similar  in  method  of  manu£eicture,  in  kind  of  clay,  labor,  or 
in  use  and,  further,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  at  United  States  port 
of  entry  as  to  proper  interpretation  o{  chemical  stoneware,  so  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
fused with  common  yellow,  brown,  or  gray  earthenware,  common  salt  glazed  stone- 
ware aa  now  under  paragraph  210,  nor  with  earthenware  and  crockery  ware,  non- 
\itrified,  etc.,  as  under  paragraph  211,  nor  with  china,  porcelain,  and  other  vitrified 
vares  as  now  under  paraeraph  213,  or  as  gas  retorts  as  under  para^^raph  215,  as  it  has 
in  the  past  and  could  in  &e  future  be  confused  unless  we  have  a  specific  and  separate 
•'iaasifiration  setting  forth  correctly  chemical  stoneware. 

Therefore,  we  re^ectfully  suggest  that  the  specific  classification  and  separate  para- 
graph or  heading  for  chemical  stoneware  include  the  following: 

'Chemical  stoneware  or  earthenware  acid  proof  and  resistent  to  corrosive  liquids 
and  chemicals,  salt  glazed  or  unglazed,  or  glazed  or  enameled  in  any  color,  vitrified 
and  nonabsorbent,  or  semiviUified  or  semi  vitreous,  as  well  as  bisque  or  chamott  body 
or  texture  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  designs,  in  complete  units  or  parts  thereof,  finished 
or  unfini^ed,  assembled  or  unassembled." 

Further,  as  chemical  stoneware  is  principally  about  75  per  cent  plant  equipment 
or  apparatus  being  set  up  or  joining  of  many  different  pieces  of  chemical  stoneware, 
such  as  pipe,  vats,  kettles,  tanks,  jars,  receivers,  faucets,  valves  and  fittings,  it  is 
most  easential  that  the  duty  on  chemical  stoneware  be  applied  to  each  and  every 
piece  or  article  imported,  assembled  and  unassembled,  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,  such  as  grinding  of  joints  or  parts. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Acid  Proof  Products  Co.,  Akron^  Ohio^ 
By  J.  E.  Cooper,  General  Manager, 

The  United  States  Stoneware  Co.,  Akron ,  Ohio, 
By  F.  S.  Wills,  President. 

Maurice  A.  Knight  Acid  Proof  Chemical 

Stoneware  Apparatus,  Akron,  Ohio, 
By  M.  A.  Knioht,  Owner. 

Mr.  Knight.  May  I  have  just  one  word  ?  I  am  representing  three 
<lifferent  men  who  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ilr.  Knight.  All  our  labor,  as  I  said  before,  is  expert,  and  the 
same  thing  as  sculpture.  He  has  to  hand  mold.  The  training  is 
necessary. 

We  do  not  sell  at  retail  or  to  the  general  public  directly,  or  hardly ; 
indirectly  that  is,  our  material  is  plant  equipment;  it  is  not  a  raw 
inaterial  that  is  used  and  then  sold  to  the  public.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  point  when  we  are  speaking  of  embargo  or  high  tariff. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  should  it  cost  you  ten  times  as  much  ? 

Mr.  SLnight.  Because  our  labor  is  90  cents  an  hour  against  the 
foreign  labor  at  6  cents  an  hour.  The  material  is  shipped  from 
foreign  countries  as  ballast,  and  there  is  no  deterioration  m  shipping 
it;  it  is  handled  here  on.  the  eastern  coast,  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
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chemical  business  is  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  down  througL 
Philadelphia;  and  we  have  a  60-cent  a  hundred  freight  rate,  which 
practically  puts  us  out  of  business  if  we  do  not  have  a  high  tariff 
Why  did  all  these  men  go  out  of  business  who  were  in  business  before 
the  war?  They  were  in  the  East,  and  there  are  only  four  of  us  left 
three  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief. 

Mr.  Knight.  Thank  you. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Knight  is  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows :) 

Chemical  Stoneware. 

August  H     l!^2i 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

United  StaUs  Senate,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  manufacturers  of  chemical  stoneware  desire  your  attentkr 
to  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  brief,  and  ask  that  you  kindly  paisB  same  to  th» 
proper  parties  for  definite  action. 

IMPORTATION     THEREOF     AND     DUTY     THEREON — PROTECTION      AND      Cl4ASSiFirATI0.V 

REQUIRED. 

Foreword. — There  is  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  bill  74'j^t 
in  a  paragraph  of  which  a  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  provided  io 
chemical  stoneware,  also  tliat  chemical  stoneware  is  not  in  a  classification  by  it-oV. 
but  is  grouped  with  other  articles  made  from  clay  to  which  it  is  not  related.    TL^ 
paragraph  referred  to  is  No.  213  on  page  40. 

Argument. — That  this  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  positively  bo\ 
enough  to  protect  the  American  chemical  stoneware  industry  from  for^^  competi- 
tion, and  that  chemical  stoneware  should  be  placed  in  a  classification  by  itself.    Fol 
lowing  we  propose  to  submit  reasons  why  our  argument  should  be  upheld  and  tin- 
suggested  changes  made. 

The  chemical  stoneware  induatrif  in  tlie  United  States. — Prior  to  1914  there  were  engag*^' 
in  this  business  about  eight  concerns  of  various  size,  all  of  whom  had  a  hard  stnigelo 
to  compete  with  foreign  aggresion,  and  of  whom  four  could  not  survive,  and  went  oui 
of  business  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  or  since.  The  remainder,  being  s(»me 
what  stronger,  were  able  to  survive  but  could  not  have  done  so  for  long,  had  not  ihf 
war  put  a  stop  to  foreign  importation,  and  at  the  same  time  called  on  them  for  e^jiii;* 
ment  for  the  chemical,  dye,  explosives,  and  poison  gas  plants.  Four  concerns  stil. 
remain  in  business,  being  ourselves,  the  United  States  Stoneware  Co.,  the  Acid  Pro« 
Clay  Products  Co.,  and  the  General  Ceramics  Co.  The  first  mentioned  three  af« 
located  in  or  near  Akron,  Ohio,  the  latter  at  Keasbey,  N.  J.  Although  we  are  still  i. 
business,  there  are  all  indications  that  we  will  not  long  so  remain,  if  imports  are  per- 
mit ted  on  a  basis  whereby  it  is  impossible  to  compete,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  rfwv 
in  subsequent  paragra])hs,  and  also,  why  the  loss  of  this  industry  to  the  United  Statp- 
will  mean  more  than  just  the  actual  loss  of  the  chemical  stoneware  industrv'. 

Uses  of  chemical  stoneware. — Chemical  stoneware  is  primarily  used  by  the  arid. 
alkali,  dyestuff,  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  exy>losive,  poison  gas,  and  allied  indus- 
tries as  plant  equipment,  and  is  used  by  practically  every  industry  in  the  country 
besides  who  use,  nandle,  or  manufacture  r-orrosive  chemicals.  Chemical  stoneware 
is  not  to  be  confused  or  confounded  with  ordinary  or  common  stoneware  used  for 
clock  cases,  plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  statues,  statuettes,  mugs,  cuj)^. 
steins,  lamps,  and  the  like,  but  is  a  distinct  and  separate  type  of  material  and  used 
and  made  in  large  sizes  as  equipment  for  manufacturing,  hence  is  an  indispeiieal>l^' 
neceasity  for  the  industries  above  enumerated. 

Method  of  maniU'acture  of  chemical  stoneioare. — ^Whereas  common  forms  of  stoneware 
as  are  sold  in  hardware,  china  and  novelty  stores,  and  the  like,  are  made  on  macbinef 
where  the  human  element  has  but  little  effect  on  the  cost,  and  can  therefore  be  turned 
out  in  quantities  very  cheaply  without  the  extreme  hazard  or  great  percentage  oj 
loss  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  the  spec^ial  and  complicated  pieces  of  chemical 
stoneware  apparatus.  The  production  of  aforesaid  common  stoneware  is  based  on 
quantity  and  not  on  quality;  with  chemical  stoneware  it  is  just  the  reveree,  in  that 
tne  piei^es  are  hand  molded  or  built  up  by  hand,  requiring  expert  labor  Bpeciall) 
trained  after  years  of  patient  effort.     Such  expert  lalxir  is  limited  to  prol)auIy  ''^^' 
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the  entire  countr>-  who  can  be  considered  proficient,  and  whose  present  means 
u  liN-elihood  would  be  taken  away  if  the  industry  should  perish,  as  they  are  experts 
mTii3.ncUxig  expert  wages,  and  for  whom  the  common  stoneware  manufacturers 
•wlfl  bave  no  use.  Roughly  about  50  per  cent  of  these  men  originally  came  from 
iirliuid  and  Germany  (me  two  main  competitive  countries),  the  balance  being 
rine<l  here  after  years  of  patient  and  expensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
'tuLrers.  The  reason  why  chemical  stoneware  must  be  built  up  by  hand  instead  of 
inp  made  by  machinery'is:  First,  because  the  pieces  are  too  laree  and  complicated 
be  Doade  on  a  machine;  secondly,  becaujse  there  are  no  standard  sizes  or  pieces 
It  are  mostly  made  to  order  and  blue  print  to  suit  the  customers'  requirements;  and 
iitily,  in  order  to  stand  Ihe  abuse  they  receive  in  plant  operation  they  must  be  very 
ireiully  and  slowly  constructed  by  expert  workmen  who  know  just  the  proper 
ixture  and  temper  of  the  clay  to  use,  and  now  the  piece  should  be  molded  and  pressed 
>  withstand  the  work  for  wMrh  it  is  designed. 
ir^y  is  chemical  stoneivare  a  necessary  inditstryf — ^During  the  war,  practically  the 
itirp  output  of  the  chemical  stoneware  plants  here  was  taken  by  the  exjplosive, 
Kiri(^  acid,  poison  gas,  and  affiliated  industries,  and  was  placed  in  the  priority  class 
V  the  Government  for  that  reason,  as  a  necessary  industry  required  to  supply  the 
fw^tvi^-nientioned  industries  with  their  eauipment.  Without  the  chemical  stoneware 
iilixptry  places  like  Hopewell,  Muscle  Snoals,  Edgewood  Aisenal,  and  experimental 
<»isf>n  gas  stations  coula  not  have  been  planned  or  operated.  The  requirements  for 
b(>inioal  stoneware  were  such  that  France,  who  before  the  war  was  mainly  dependent 
n  iic^miany  and  England  for  their  chemical  stoneware,  made  offers  to  buy  the  entire 
►rrKl notion  for  two  vears  of  some  of  the  American  plants  in  order  that  their  manu^- 
tin^rs  of  war  munitions  could  properly  function.  Numerous  instances,  in  addition 
«^  Hope-well  and  Muscle  Shoals,  and  poison  gas  stations  could  be  cited,  but  we  believe 
hat  The  mention  of  these  three  places  in  this  short  brief  is  suflicient  to  clearly  indicate 
he  importance  of  the  chemical  stoneware  industry  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
^taT4?3.  This  is  a  faot  that  is  known  to  Government  officials  connected  with  this 
vork — all  the  chemical  stoneware  manufactuiers  were  from  a  year  to  18  months 
'"hind  on  Government  orders  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

\srhy  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  36  per  cent  considered  insufficient. — The  two  chief  sources 

>f  competition  at  present  are  England  and  Germany,  Germany  ranking  by  far  ahead 

3f  England,  and  to  be  considered  in  many  ways,  to  be  explained  as  follows,  as  the 

most  seriofUB  competitor  to  be  met.    At  present,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Ger- 

tnany  and  the  United  States  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  1.4  cents  is  to  23.6  cents,  23.6  cents 

K^in^  the  value  of  the  mark  in  United  States  currency  before  the  war.    This  gives 

A  ratio  of  nearly  1,700  in  ftivor  of  the  German  manufacturer,  whose  cost  of  labor,  and 

the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  differential  in  exchange, 

It  thus  b^ng  possible  for  him  to  lay  down  goods  in  this  countrv  at  what  is  an  excellent 

profit  to  him,  but  an  unlivable  price  for  us.    Previous  to  the  war,  and  when  con- 

•litions  were  normal  in  most  countries,  the  German  workman  was  earning  from  20  to  40 

marks  per  week  (about  $5  to  $10),  whereas  his  competitor  in  this  country,  the  American 

workman,  was  earning  about  |6  to  $8  per  da^^  in  making  chemical  stoneware.    Now, 

adding  to  that  the  fact  of  the  exchange  being  in  their  favor,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 

the  American  industry  has  no  chance  of  surviving  even  with  35  per  cent  protection, 

and  once  out  of  business  they  will  probably  stay  out  of  business  for  the  reasons  stated 

binder  the  heading,  ''The  cnemical  stoneware  industry  in  the  United  States,"  and 

"Method  of  manufacture  of  chemical  stoneware."    Added  to  this  is  the  cheap  ocean 

frpi^t  rate,  as  the  material  is  bulky  and  not  affected  by  sea  water  or  dampness,  and 

The  willingness  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  especially  the  German,  to  sell  at  cost 

or  b*»low  at  this  time,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  arive  out  competition  here,  and  thus  * 

Ifave  the  field  free  to  later  on  charge  prices  that  will  not  alone  recuperate  his  losses 

m  so  doing,  but  furnish  him  an  extra  profit  as  well,  as  has  been  seen  in  quite  a  few 

other  industries  in  the  country.    Therefore,  in  order  that  this  chemical  stoneware 

imlustry  may  survive  and  be  ready  to  supply  the  industries  of  the  United  States 

vith  equipment  reouired  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  poison  gas,  dyestuJtfs. 

nitric  ana  hydrochloric  acids,  photographic  supplies,  pharmaceutical  drugs  ana 

f'hemical,  alloEdiee,  and  all  of  the  other  immense  number  of  related  industries,  it 

£>hoiild  be  vrotected  with  an  ad  valorem  dut^  of  not  less  than  200  per  cent,  and  enacted 

inimediately  antidumping  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  chemical  stoneware  at 

a  price  not  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

^fwa  sepcarate  classification'?— -In  paragraph  No.  213,  chemical  stoneware  is  grouped 
with  bisque  and  parian  wares,  clock  cases,  plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  cases, 
statues,  statuettes^  mugs,  cups,  steins,  lamps,  etc.  As  has  been  explained  in  the 
tiist  part  of  this  brief,  the  chemical  stoneware  industry  is  in  no  way  similar  to  that 
<ji  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  paragraph,  either  in  the  method  of  manufacture  or 
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its  use,  and  would  therefore  lead  to  confusion  and  misiinderstandings  should  thf*  ^m 
become  a  law  as  it  now  reads.  We  therefore  feel  tliat  in  justice  to  the  imporuul 
of  the  chemical  stoneware  manufacturers  and  the  users  of  same,  that  it  be  ?ivt-'tl 
separate  and  distinct  classification.  ' 

Summary- -Some  of  the  concerns  who  are  now  out  of  business,  and  others  wh- 
still  making  chemical  stoneware,  started  in  business  25  or  more  yeare  ago  mi.*-: 
common  stoneware,  sanitary  ware,  or  ottier  products  and  udded  chemicalatomv* 
to  their  line.    In  nearly  every  case,  outside  ot  some  of  the  simpler  pieces  or  'i  - 
required  in  a  hurry,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  competitior. 
in  other  words  make  chemical  stoneware  their  entire  productioUj  bein^  iatc^i  ' 
manufacture  seme  otner  lines  to  continue  in  business.    As  previously  state!  *' 
greater  number  couJd  not  even  survive  with  the  side  line  to  help  them  through 
were  forced  to  close  and  have  not  since  resumed  operations.    Those  that  still  sur« 
are  thoee  who  could  manage  to  carry  themselves  until  the  outbreak  of  hoetilinfT 
Europe  when  foreign  importations  were  cut  off,  so  in  a  few  words,  the  industrj-  i? 
exists  to-day  is  a  real '  'infant "  industry  struggling  hard  to  keep  resumed  and  in?: " 
cient  protection  afforded  w^hich  would  unquestionably  be  the  case  with  a  35  per  <- 
duty.    In  the  event  that  the  industry  is  wiped  out  in  tiiis  country,  and  should  ' 
ditions  be  such  that  our  key  chemical  industrie.s  would  be  called  on  for  aEcistantt 
case  of  war,  and  the  supply  from  Europe  of  cheniical  stoneware  be  shut  off,  condin 
here  would  certainly  be  critical,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  the  chemical  si*-:. 
ware  industry  again  (as  is  possible  in  some  other  lines)  owimr  to  the  laok  of  skii 
workmen  as  well  as  the  special  plant  lay  out  and  expert  super^-ision.     Beiddc*.  ^♦' 
the  industry  wiped  out,  the  users  of  chemical  stoneware  during  times  of  peace  \i 
mately  would  be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  their  apparatus  by  Uie  fon- 
manufacturers.    A  separate  classification  iy  required  so  that  the  entire  matter  m 
be  clear  and  prevent  chances  of  misunderstanding  or  possible  purposeful  misstatfi'^*.' 
of  the  nature  of  the  goods,  if  bunchei  with  other  articles  to  whicn  it  is  not  relate*: 

The  manufacturers  of  chemical  stoneware,  hereby  undersigned  pray  for  an  opi'' 
tunity  to  appear  jsefore  a  congressional  committee,  fully  prepared  to  present  u- ' 
case  and  to  explain  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  in  tfie  brief,  the  reasons  for  n- 
desired  increase  in  duty  rates  and  a  peparate  classification,  as  herein  stated.  i*i: 
trust  that  the  aeriousness  of  the  matter  will  cause  it  to  receive  from  Con^-ew^ '' 
careful  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  that  a  hearing  will  be  given  so  t^iat  thetrj'i 
of  our  contentions  may  be  plainly  and  fully  brought  out. 

The  Unitkd  States  Stoneware  Co., 
F.  S.  W1LL8,  President. 
The  Acid  Proof  ('lay  PRouvcrd  Co.. 
,1.  E.  Cooper,  General  Manager, 
Mauiuce  a  .  Kkight,  Ahrmt^  Ohio, 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Walker. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  DAVID  WALKER,  MAITAGER  OF  CXJST0X5 
DEPARTMENT,  MORIMURA  BROS.,  63-57  WEST  TWEFTY- 
THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  customs  manager  for  Morimura  Bros.,  importer- 
of  chinaware. 

The  CiuiRMAX.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  paragraph  213. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  advocate? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  be  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  duty  upon  llu* 
American  valuation  plan  that  will  afford  the  same  protection  to  lh« 
American  industry  that  was  given  by  the  Payne-Alarich  law. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  what  amount  of  protection  d(X'^ 
the  pending  bill  give  ? 
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!^fr.  Waxker.  I  have  those  figures  here.     It  gives  the  rate  of  duty 

some  samples  I  will  be  glad  to  show  the  committee,  and  it  equals 
1  per  cent. 

r^enator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  you  were  for  the  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Walker.  I  say  I  am  willing  to  have  the  rate  under  the  Ameri- 
w  valuation  plan  that  gives  the  American  industry  the  same  pro- 
•tion  as  was  afforded  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  has  not  been  a  more  active  opponent  to  the 
nrrican  valuation  than  3^ou,  has  there  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  accept  it  as  a  good  American. 
'\\\Q  Chairman.  This  is  an  entirely  logical  position  to  be  taken  by 
r.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  was  17 
'ars  in  the  Government  service  and  resigned  the  position  of  Govern- 
on  t  examiner  four  years  ago,  and  my  experience  there  taught  me 
\\\\  you  Tvill  never  be  able  to  make  it  work. 

^tMmtor  Smoot.  You  think  it  will  not  work  with  Japanese  prices  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  speaking  about  the  administration  of  the  law. 
•ut  I  am  accepting  it,  and  all  my  remarks  here  are  based  upon  it. 

Senator  McOumber.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  an  importer  only. 

I>et  me  say  in  passing  tnat  a  record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Vays  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Wells  talking  for  the  American 
^»tteraes  Association,  which  can  be  found  on  page  578,  that  he  will 
►0  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  law;  also 
):ijre  .579  of  the  printed  hearings  before  the  Way^  and  Means  Com- 
nittpo,  so  I  am  taking  it  that  tnat  is  a  good  starting  point.  I  have 
lere  a  plate  which  I  nave  marked  '' Exhibit  1901,"  because  that  is 
mr  import  number  [exhibiting  plate  to  the  committee].  A  great 
kal  has  been  said  about  the  low  cost  of  Japansee  production.  I 
lave  here  some  printed  sheets  showing  the  scale  of  prices  since 
1914  up  to  the  present  time,  s  You  will  notice  that  the  years  are 
placed  at  the  extreme  left.  TTie  cost  price,  taking  the  year  1914 
fis  a  basis,  is,  of  course^  100  per  cent,  and  you  will  find  in  1921  the 
ratio  of  prices  with  prewar  is  2.60.  That  is  upon  90  per  cent  of  our 
inip()rtations. 

The  upper  point  of  the  irregular  line  is  resting  on  260  per  cent 
of  the  par  value  of  1914.  The  raise  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1916.  There  are  some  extra  copies  if  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  care  for  them. 

Now,  take  this  plate  [indicating].  All  my  remarks  are  based 
^pon  a  100-piece  dinner  set.  That  [indicatmg]  is  Japanese  soft 
biscuit  porcelain.  I  have  also  prepared  a  set  of  sheets  showing  the 
whole  history  of  that  dinner  set.     It  is  not  our  best  quality;  it  is 

not  our  cheapest;  it  is  as  honest  and  as  fair  a  statement  of  facts  as 

I  am  able  to  make.     I  do  not  believe  in  coming  before  the  Finance 

('nmmittee  with  statements  that  do  not  hold  water. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  this  paper? 
Mr.  Walker.  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  Senator,  in  one  moment. 

That  dinner  set  comes  pacKed  three  sets  in  a  case. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  Japanese  set,  is  it  ? 
^Ir.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  this  set  over  here  [indicating  the  first 

*agram]  ? 
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Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  general  trend  of  the  Japanese  mark*** 
in  chinaware  since  1914,  and  it  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  I  could  pcKM- 
bly  make  it. 

(Table  B,  submitted  by  Mr.  Walker,  is  here  printed  in  full,  ^^ 
follows :) 

Exhibit  1901. 

Table  B. — Dinnerware.j  JOO-piece  set. 

Cost  per  set yen . .  —  • 

Cost  per  case  (3  sets) do %  * 

Size  of  case cubic  feet.. 

Weight  of  case pounds. .      i* 

FrclRht: 

Oceaa,  from  Japan  to  Pacific  coast per  100  pounds. .    %> 

Rail,  from  Pacific  coast  to—  » 

East  of  Chicago do fc  •  • 

West  of  Chicago do C   • 


Cost  of  case,  exchaoge  at  ViO,  50  per  cent. . . . 

Purchasing  commission,  7  per  cent 

Packing  and  casing,  22  cents  per  cuMc  foot . 
Duty  on  cost,  55  per  cent. 


Duty  on  packing  and  casing,  55  per  cent. . 

Freight  (ocean,  $0.86;  rall^».6fl5) 

Shipping,  insiutince,  and  landing  charges. 


Landing  cost  per  set  (3  sets). 


Landing  cost  per  sot  (3  sets) : 

Selling  gross  profit  per  set  (including  operating  expenses),  29.4  per  cent  on  selling 
price  and  41.7  per  cent  on  cost 


I 
Amount.    Pero. 


S33. 273  :•* 

2.330 

3.300 

18.301 

'1.815 

10.194 

L«»l 


70.704  ' 


Selling  price. 


23.57  J. 

■ 


33.39 


Selling  price  per  case loa  17 


You  take  the  cost  at  the  present  time  as  shown  on  this  table,  whii  ^^ 
is  22.182  yen,  at  the  top;  cost  per  case  for  the  three  sets,  66.546  yon: 
size  of  case,  16  cubic  feet;  weight  of  case,  290  pounds;  ocean  freight 
from  Japan  to  Pacific  coast,  85  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  rail  freigh' 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  east  of  Chicago,  $2,665,  and  west  of  Chicaj:*' 
$2,300  per  100  pounds. 

Coming  down  to  the  cost  of  the  case — and  I  have  taken  the  yen 
at  50  cents,  which  is  scai'cely  corr(?ct,  because  the  yen  is  49.85,  oui 
it  is  so  close  to  50  cents  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  it  i> 
correct;  we  have  no  depreciated  currency. 

Exchange,  50  cents,  makes  the  entire  case  cost  $33,273;  purchasing' 
commission,  7  per  cent,  $2.33;  packing  and  casing,  22  cents  per  cubi<' 
foot,  $3.30;  duty  on  the  cost,  55  per  cent,  $18,301;  duty  on  packing 
and  casing,  55  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill,  is  $i.81;  freight. 
ocean,  at  85  cents,  and  rail,  $2.66,  making  a  total  freight  chargi 
of  $10,194;  shipping,  insurance,  and  landing  charges,  $1.49,  makiniT 
a  total  landed  cost  of  $70,704  per  case  of  tlirce  sets;  and  landing  co<i 
per  set,  $25.57;  selling  gross  profit  per  set  of  29  per  cent,  including 
operating  expenses — and  let  me  sav  that  29  per  cent  covers  overhoail 
and  selling  cost;  you  might  add  the  entrance  and  clearance  chargo"^ 
at  tlie  port  in  our  profit,  and  all  included,  making  a  gross  profit  <'f 
$9.82;  selling  price,  $33.89;  selling  price  per  case,  $100.17. 

If  you  apply  the  American  selling  price,  we  have  to  start  out,  firsi 
of  all,  to  find  what  the  American  selling  price  is,  and  we  are  in  sonii*- 
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hat    the   same  position  the  man  was   yesterday  on  scientific  in- 
niments. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  *'cost  of  case,  exchange  at  $50^'? 
Mr-  Walker.  Tliat  means  50  cents  per  yen. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  knew  it  did,  by  tne  figures. 
Mr.  Walkeb.  $50  per  100  yen. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  then  you  immediately  add  100  per  cent  duty, 
lat  is  for  that  changed  value. 
Mr.  Walker.  How  do  I  do  that  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  do  do. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  add  55  per  cent  upon  foreim  cost  of  merchandise. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  see  you  do  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  am 
ilking  about,  because  the  cost  at  50  per  cent  is  $33.27. 
Mr.  W^alkeb.  That  is  in  dollars  for  the  three  sets.  ^ 
Senator  Smoot.  You  carry  it  out  and  claim  that  is  100  per  cent 

[UtV. 

Xir.  Walker.  No;  I  do  not.  Do  not  try  to  confuse  me.  One 
lundred  per  cent  is  the  base.  I  have  reduced  all  the  costs  of  land- 
ng  in  terms  of  percentages. 

Now»  starting  with  my  case  and  100  per  cent,  I  wanted  to  find 
mt  what  my  landing  cost  is  in  terms  of  my  cost.  The  cost  is  100 
)er  cent;  it  costs  7  per  cent  to  buy ;  it  costs  10  per  cent  to  pack;  it 
osts  55  per  cent  duty;  duty  on  cost  of  packing  and  casing  2^  per 
*ent.  You  will  find  that  freight  and  ocean  is  31  per  cent,  and  that 
:he  insurance;  and  so  on,  is  4.4  per  cent;  in  other  words,  213  per  cent 
[)f  the  purchase  of  my  dinner  set  is  my  cost  landed. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
rommittee  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  on  the  money  is  not  touched. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  absolutely  fair.  There  is  no  exchange  shown 
there. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  the  difference  in  the  exchange  value. 

Mr.  Walker.  A  yen  is  not  worth  more  than  50  cents.  There  is 
no  exchange  shown  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  the  difference  in  the  exchange  value. 
A  vcn  is  not  worth  more  than  50  cents. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  $33.27  is  $33.27. 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  on,  if  that  is  the  only  way  you  figure  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  only  answer. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  is  not.  You  are  trying  to  put  in  100  per 
fent  value  of  the  money  at  home,  while  50  cents  on  tne  dollar  is  all 
it  is  worth,  and  in  making  that  plate  they  pay  in  yens  when  it  is 
only  SOper  cent. 

Sr.  Walker.  Senator  Smoot,  I  will  ask  you  a  question,  if  I  might. 
1  pay  $33.27  for  my  three  sets  of  dishes. 

Senator  Watson.  American  money  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  American  money,  100  cents  to  the  dollar. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  take  $33.27  of  American 
money  that  you  do  pay  and  you  can  buy  yen  66.54  worth,  can 
you  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  my  first  start  off,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  my  initial  investment,  $33.27,  American 
nioney.  I  want  to  find  out  what  my  other  landing  costs  are,  in 
U^ms  of  percentage.  I  can  not  eliminate  that;  I  must  call  that  some 
Fr  cent  of  the  total  cost.    It  costs  me  7  per  cent  to  do  this,  and  it 
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cost  me  10  per  cent  to  do  that,  and  then  I  find  my  landinsr  ctwt 
213  per  cent  of  my  total  purchase  price,  and  you  will  find  tha 
vou  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  total  cost  is  $70.70.     N' 
$70.70  is  213  per  cent  of  my  original  cost  of  $33.27.     What  is 
matter  with  it ;  " 

Senator  W.^tsox.  Exchange,  50  per  cent,  has  no  place  in  then*) 

Mr.  Walker.  It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  why  do  you  put  it  in  ( —  - 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Tfiat  is,  whv  did  vou  add  ami  mi 
213 i  "  " 

Mr.  Walkeh.  I  start  with  the  cost  of  my  dishes. 

Senator  Smoot,  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  and  you  add  ' 
whole  price. 

Mr.  Walker.  Leave  off  the  right-hand  figures.  Mv  set  of  rfi-1 
cost  me  $33.27.  and  the  three  sets  cost  me  $70.70. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  213  per  cent,  it  is  !13f 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes:  it  is  113  per  cent  on  top  of  my  purchasi'  pn 
if  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at, 

Mr.  Walker.  What  is  the  difference  between  213  of  my  purrli^ 
price  or  add  113  per  c<?nt  to  my  purchase  price!  One  is  multiplM 
tion,  the  other  is  addition,  the  result  obtamed  shows  no  diffe — ^ 

Senator  Smoot  linterp<>sing>.  Just  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Tlierv  is  not  a  bit  of  difference  mathematimll 
I  lAke  exception  to  the  Senator  from  I'tah. 

I  want  to  find  the  rat^  of  duty.  I  want  to  find  out  what  my  1*:. 
ing  cost  is.  Supposing  I  had  a  case  of  that  china  to-day  to  enli^ 
the  customhouse  at  New  York.  I  do  not  know  what  the  dull 
until  I  know  the  selling  price:  I  do  not  know  the  selling  price  ur. 
1  know  the  duty;  I  do  not  know  the  profit  until  I  know  what  ! 
landing  c<*st  is.    But  there  are  certain  things  we  do  know. 

I  know  that  the  rate  of  duly  under  this  bill  is  40  per  cent.  (>r  " 
price  of  that  plate  that  you  have  there  our  profit  is  29  per  o-r 
including  10  per  cent  overhead.  10  per  cent  selling  cost  and  >": 
incidental  charges  for  landing,  making  a  total  of  69  per  rent.  N<'< 
ti!)  per  cent  of  our  selling  price  is  our  duty  and  our  profit:  thertf'-i 
31  (HT  cent,  or  the  balance,  must  be  our  cost  apart  from  duly  i-' 
pnHit,    That  is  clear,  is  it  not '. 

Taking  the  charges  on  this  set  of  dish.x.  leaving  out.  for  instaTi- 
items  four  and  five  which  show  the  pres<'nt  duty  and  just  taking  ". 
idist\  pur\'ha.-iing  commission,  and  packing  rh»rj- 
1.  freight  chargi-s  and  ^^hipping  charges,  etc  .  > 
.19  tnat  is  (he  bare,  naked  cost  of  a  rasif  of  in< 
m,  without  anv  duty  added  to  it.  Now.  t't 
cent  of  our  st'llins:  price  and  it  therrfore  fol|.-s 
ice  must  be  $16(*  32,  obtaine^l  by  dividing  31  i 
in  the  followiiu;  calculation 
lilted  by  Mr,  talker  is  here  printt^l  in   fuH 
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The  total  selling  price  is  therefore  $166.32. 

The  duty  is  40  per  cent  of  $166.32,  or  $66.53. 

The  original  cost  of  the  merchandise  is  $33.27;  case  and  packing,  $3.30;  total,  $36.57. 

Now,  a  duty  of  $66  53  on  a  value  of  $36.57  is  181ii  P^i*  cent. 

I  have,  then,  a  new  seUing  price  of  $166.32,  on  which  a  duty  must  be 
)ai<l  of  40  per  cent.  It  does  not  take  any  expert  to  figure  that  40 
ler  cent  of  $166.32  is  $66.53.  The  original  cost  of  the  merchandise 
is  dutiable  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  would  be  cost  plus  packing, 
f  you  add  those  two  together,  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
nerchandise  being  $33.27  and  the  cost  of  packing  $3.30,  the  total 
lutiable  cost  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  $36.57;  in  other  words, 
rou  are  asking  under  this  proposed  bill  to  make  $36.57  of  foreign 
ralue  pay  a  duty  of  $66.53,  ana  if  $36.57  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty 
>f  $66.53,  then  you  are  assessing  a  rate  of  duty  of  over  181  per  cent, 
und  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

I  want  to  supplement  and  support  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Jones, 
i>{  Jones,  McDuffy  &  Stratton,  the  other  day,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
i^hould  be  about  20  per  cent  under  the  American-valuation  plan.  I 
hftve  computed  the  actual  duty  that  20  per  cent  would  raise,  and  it 
about  equals  the  present  duty  of  the  present  act.  I  have  taken  60 
per  cent,  the  rate  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  based  on  foreign  cost, 
and  I  find  it  means  21|^  per  cent.  The  Underwood  bill  shows  20 
per  cent.  Mr.  Jones  found  20  per  cent  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
and  I  find  21  f  per  cent. 

1  have  some  samples  here  I  would  Uke  to  show  to  the  committee 
[distributing  samples  of  plates  upon  the  conunittee  table]. 

Senator  Watson.  WiD  vou  make  that  last  statement  over  again? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Watson.  That  last  statement  about  the  eciuivalent  duty. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  take  the  duty,  as  shown  in  Table  D,  of  60  per 
cent  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

<  Table  D,  submitted  by  Mr.  Walker,  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
ftillows:) 

TvBLE  D. — Schedule  skowing  comparison  of  rate  of  duty  between  foreign  cost  and  American 

selling  price  on  average  fancy  china. 

Table  A  proves  55  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  cost  is  equal  to  20  per  cent  on  present 
\morican  seUing  price. 

'  •'i«t  <  yen  J 1 .  00 

I-anded  cost $1. 10 

Profit .  36.4  per  cent  on  landed  coat,  or  26. 67  per  cent  on  selling  price $0. 40 

Selling  price $1. 50 

*  ■ 

r>uty,  55  per  cent  on  1  yen.    Cost  (sen) 55 

f>uty.  55  per  cent  on  O.IO  yen.     Packing  and  casing  (sen) 5i 

Duty  (sen) 60i 

Efjuivalent  United  States  currency  (cents) 30^ 

i)uty  of  30i  cents  is  equal  to  20  per  cent  on  American  selling  price. 
Ta))ie  B  proves  60  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  cost  is  equal  to  21.4  per  cent  on  American 
■^•llinff  price. 

Huty.  60  per  cent  on  1  yen.    Cost  (sen) 60 

Duty,  r,0  per  cent  on  0.10  yen.     Packing  and  casing  (sen) 6 

Duty  (sen) 66 

Equivalent  United  States  currency  (cents) 33 

To  make  same  rate  of  profit,  selling  price  should  be  raised  to  $1.53};  60  per  cent  on 
fost.  or  33  cents,  is  equal  to  21.4  per  cent  on  selling  price. 
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Mr.  Walker.  You  will  find  if  you  compare  the  price  shown  in  Ui» 
table  submitted  that  the  initial  price  of  tne  set  was  around  S33 :  oo; 
selling  price  was  $100.17  per  case  of  three  sets.  So  it  b  prettv  s^f* 
to  say — and  I  find  that  is  true  as  we  run  through  our  merchaniistf— 
and  the  selling  price  is  about  three  times  the  foreign  cost — forei^ 
purchase  price.  Therefore,  if  we  take  SI. 50  as  representing  titf 
selling  price  of  a  yen,  I  have  this  result:  Duty  at  60  per  cent  on  a  }>« 
is  60  sen;  10  per  cent  for  the  packing  and  the  duty  on  that  is  6  m, 
making  a  total  of  66  sen,  and  reducing  it  to  American  currency  t  .i- 
cents.  If  you  take  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  the  selling  price  an(i--r 
the  Payne- Aldrich  duty  as  we  do  under  the  present  law,  then  »r 
should  sell  that  $1.50  article  for  S1.53.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  ci»t. 
or  33  cents,  is  equal  to  21.4  on  the  selling  price;  21.4  percent  of  Si  •» 
will  give  you  the  same  rasult  as  taking  60  per  cent  on  the  purclw^ 
price.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  providing  you  make  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  no  200  per  cent,  Senator.  Our  profit  > 
29  per  cent,  and  your  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  any  fact  or  an; 
figure  that  I  have  shown.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  sb^'i^ 
where  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  I  may  have  just  a  word  more,  the  Tariff  Comm> 
sion  says  in  a  statement  I  have  before  me — and  I  will  ^ve  you  tin 
page.  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  revised,  pi^e  47 — I  unll  intTodu<  • 
these  samples.     Take  these  two  patterns  here  [referring  to  siini)ui 

Slates  on  committee  table].  There  is  American-made  ware,  and  tber< 
ndicatin^]  is  the  Japanese  ware.  It  is  practically  the  same  patten 
The  Tariff  Commission  said  in  its  report  that  ^'Japanese  chinaw&r 
is  competitive  in  that  it  displaces  domestic  chinaware  and  eartliei.- 
ware.  The  prices  charged  for  Japanese  ware  of  similar  decoration  - 
is  fully  25  per  cent  higher  than  tne  domestic  china,  and  three  tin;-  - 
that  of  earthenware.'* 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  here  the  wholesale  price  on  this  X*-.  . 
plate,  $13;  retail  price,  $25.     Is  that  all  the  retailers  make? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  actual  price  as  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  just  a  little  less  than  100  per  cent  and.  i 
course,  Mr.  Jones  gets  not  only  the  retail  price,  but  100  per  cent 
Here  is  one  marked  $22.06  and  that  retails  for  $40.     No  wonder  t!  • 
American  people  are  burdened  with  debt. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  sell  this  pattern  of  ours  in  lOO-piece  sets.  C>i:r 
set  lettered  D  corresponding  to  exactly  their  pattern  No.  4.  W« 
wholesale  ours  for  $45.29;  the  retail  price  of  the  American  patten. 
is  $40;  selling  price  wholesale,  $22.06. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  they  sell  that  in  this  country  for  that  pm* 

Mr.  Walker.  This  pattern  4  is  domestic  made  and  wholesales  a: 
$22.06,  retails  for  $40;  our  wholesale  is  $45.25.     This  shows  ll-. 
imported  set  is  $5.25  higher  wholesale  than  the  American  retail  prio 
There  is  no  unfair  competition  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  a  larger  plate  and  a  white  plate. 

Mr.  Walker.  This  sample  4  is  Ainerican  earthenware  [indicating 
and  this  [indicating]  is  chinaware — imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  the  reason;  that  is  no  comparis«»ri 
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Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the. Senate  committee  to 
he  fact  that  that  American  earthenware  plate  is  mai'ked  by  the 
Danufacturer  ^'chinaware/'  as  you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  bottom; 
ind  I  stood  in  a  department  store  in  New  York  and  watched  four 
customers  come  in  and  buy  that  as  American  china,  and  it  is  not 
Vmerican  china. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  see  that  across  the  table,  and  I  should  think 
anybody  could. 

ilr.  Walker.  They  mark  it  for  china,  and  they  sell  it  for  china. 

I  want  to  say  this,  in  closing,  that  the  American  potters  have 
draped  in  old  letters,  6,  7,  10,  and  13  years  old,  in  their  vain  attempt 
to  snovr  questionable  practices  on  the  part  of  Anuerican  importers; 
and  if  I.  as  an  importer,  should  attempt  to  put  anything  over  the 
customs  as  crookea  as  that  I  would  go  to  jail,  and  I  ought  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  The  statute  of  limitations  has  run  on  it. 
[Laughter.! 

Mr.  Walker.  They  are  practicing  that  fraud  to-day.  I  would  be 
glad  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me  to  put  this  in  better  form  and 
then  submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  inserted  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
record  when  you  revise  your  statement. 

The  committee  will  now  stand  at  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  this  af- 
ternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clocK  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  Hon. 
Reed  Smoot  presiding. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Is  Mr.  Van 
Slyke  present,  of  Thayer  &  Van  Slyke  ? 

STATEXEHT  OF  AABON  C.  THAYER,  REPRESENTING  HENRY 

HOPE  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mv  name  is  Aaron  C.  Thayer,  lawyer  and  secretary 
und  treasurer  of  Ffenrv  Hope  &  Sons,  a  New  York  corporation. 

If  the. committee  please,  I  represent  Henry  Hope  &  Sons  (Ltd.), 
an  English  corporation,  and  its  subsidiary  and  selling  agent,  Henry 
Hope  &  Sons,  a  New  York  corporation.  The  question  is  on  metal 
sasn  and  window  frames,  which  bear  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per 
(*ent  under  present  section  104.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  retained 
at  the  present  amount. 

Vnder  the  new  act  as  passed  by  the  House  the  words  ''sash  and 
frames"  are  stricken  out  of  section  312,  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
throws  us  into  section  393  and  makes  us  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  three  and  a  half  times  what  we  have  been  under 
(or  the  last  eight  years. 

Our  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  present  duty  is  ample  are,  briefly, 
these: 

We  have  been  under  this  duty  of  10  per  cent  since  1013.  Our 
business  has  remained  substantially  the  same,  (^ur  competitors' 
business  has  prospered  and  increased. 
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Secondly,  of  our  competitors  only  two  appeared  asking  for  a;. 
increase  oif  duty,  and  those  are  both  offshoots  of  our  competitors  vr  j 
England. 

Furthermore,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Wayjs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, at  pages  759  to  766  of  the  record  in  which  briefs  were  sub-  '. 
mitted,  we  showed  that,  taking  their  own  figures  for  their  wB^es  toti 
material  cost  as  compared  with  the  figures  which  we  submitted  ir 
our  supplemental  brief.  10  per  cent  more  than  compensated  for  th« 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  material,  even  taking  exchmige  a- 
$3.76.  Of  course,  if  you  took  it  at  S4.80  our  labor  cost  and  materia 
cost  would  be  very  much  larger. 

This  business  is  a  relatively  new  business  in  this  country.  Henn 
Hope  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  an  English  corporation,  and  Geoi^  -K^gg  ^^^^i- 
another  English  corporation,  introduced  it  into  this  country,  or  intn*- 
duced  the  sash  in  aoout  1907  and  1908.  There  was  none  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  at  that  time.  .  We  were  advised  that  we  woui*' 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  a  pound;  but  as  sash  and  fraID(^ 
were  not  included  in  the  then  section  of  the  law,  reading  otherwi>' 
practically  as  it  does  to-day,  we  were  put  under  the  **  catch-all 
clause  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

There  being  no  competition  we  went  on  doing  business  and  intr>^- 
duced  our  sash  and  were  quite  successful. 

There  are  two  classes  of  sash.  There  is  factory  or  industrial  sash 
which  is  made  in  large  quantities  and  appears  in  large  factories.  an«i 
there  is  more  expensive  sash  called  also  casements,  which  go  ini« 
libraries  and  asvlums  and  office  buildings  and  residences. 

Up  to  1913  tlie  competition  had  become  so  strong  that  we  coul«i 
not  possibly  go  on  under  45  per  cent,  and  it  was  changed  to  10  per 
cent.  We  have  had  no  orders  but  one  for  industrial  sash  in  nvf 
years,  and  that  was  from  an  old  customer. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  TiLVYER.  The  existing  rate,  10  per  cent.  We  ask  that  it  Ih 
maintained  as  it  is  under  the  Underwood  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  want  to  file? 

Mr.  TiiAYER.  I  have  a  brief  here  to  file. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  filins  it.  then. 

Mr,  Thayer.  I  just  want  to  say  one  more  thing,  tnat  our  larp^r 
.\merican  competitors  do  not  ask  for  anv  increase.  It  is  only  then* 
two  companies  which  I  have  described  wfiich  have  prospered  ^o  mur! 
since  1912.  They  have  done  practically  all  their  business  unA»r 
the  10  per  cent  duty  and  are  really  offshoots  of  our  English  com- 
petitors. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  bv  the  witness  is  as  follom> 

Brief  for  Henry  Hope  &,  .^ons  ^Ltu. >.  of  Uikminoham,  ExaLANn,  axd  UtsK\ 

lIopK  &  Sons,  ok  Nkw  Vork  City. 

The  (•oMMrfTEE  ox  Finance, 

United  States  Snwte: 

Under  Si^^tion  104  of  the  exifitin^  law,  the  duty  on  steol  &&»h  and  cattemcntii  t-  >" 
per  cent  ad  vTilorem.  and  the  wn^tion  reads  as  foHowp. 

**Sbc.  104.  Beams,  jiirders,  joists,  channels.  rar-tni<*k  channels.  XT  columns.  »o*' 
posta  and  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  |>asts,  d<H«k  and  bulb  beams,  aaahes,  fram^ 
and  building  forms,  toother  with  all  other  stnictural  8ha{>e«  of  iron  or  steel,  whetb'' 
plain,  punched,  or  tltt<Ml  for  use.  or  whether  assembled  or  manufactured.  10  per  r*^^ 
ad  valorem.*' 
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The  English  company  manufactures  this  product  in  England.  It  owns  the  stock 
ui  the  Xew  York  corporation  which  obtains  orders  in  this  country,  attends  to  the 
iruportation,  pays  the  duties,  and  installs  the  sash  when  received. 

The  proposed  act  (H.  R.  7456)  strikes  out  from  paragraph  .312,  which  is  obviously 
TO  take  the  place  of  present  section  104,  the  words  'sashes,  frames,* '  and  as  we  under- 
>tand  it.  steel  sashes  and  casements  would  be  dutiable  under  proposed  paragraph 
.<93  of  the  new  act  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  proposed  new  duty,  therefore,  is 
rhri^  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  existing  duty,  and  it  will  also  be  reckoned 
«m  the  market  value  in  this  country  of  our  competitor's  product,  not  on  the  market 
value  in  England. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ample, 
SIS  {<hown  by  the  following  facts: 

<  U  The  present  10  per  cent  duty  dates  from  1913,  and  under  it  our  competitors  in 
this  oountr>'  have  prospered  and  largely  increased  their  business,  while  ours  has 
remained  practically  stationary. 

'  2  >  Only  two  of  our  competitors  in  this  countrv  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
(  ommittee  to  urge  any  increase  in  the  duty,  and  these  two  competitors,  viz^  the  Inter- 
national Casement  To.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  i .,  and  the  Crittal  Tasement  Window  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  oflFshoots  of  our  English  competitors.  The  present  duty  of  10 
pi»r  cent  fully  covers  the  difference,  if  any,  netween  labor  and  material  cost  in  England 
and  Ial)or  and  material  cost  in  the  United  States,  and  increasing  the  duty  to  35  per 
cent  will  drive  us  out  of  the  American  market  and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  revenue. 
It  will  also  probably  result  in  an  unnecessarily  large  profit  to  the  two  competitors 
who  appeared  before  the  Wa\^  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  for  the  increase. 

Steel  sash  and  casements  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1907  by  George 
liagjyp  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  England,  and  ourselves.  We  were  advised  at  the  time 
that  the  duty  would  be  one-half  of  1  per  cent  a  pound,  but  we  were  classified  under 
ih^  l«sket  clause  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed.  There  being  no 
American  competition,  we  were  able  to  do  business  in  this  country  under  the  45  per 
t'pnt  duty,  but  as  competition  grew  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  do  business, 
and  in  1913  the  duty  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  International  Casement  Co.  has  as  president  Thomas  H.  Ringroee,  and  as  \ive 
president  Walter  G.  Lawrence,  both  of  whom  came  to  this  country  as  representatiA  es 
of  Geoige  Ragge  ( Ltd. ),  of  Manchester,  England,  who  were  our  competitors  in  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  sash  and  casements.  The  C^rittall  Casement  Window  Co., 
as  we  are  advised,  holds  and  controls  the  patent  on  a  metal  window  casement  in  this 
countT}'  and  in  Canada,  the  patent  being  owned  by  the  Crittall  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Kngland,  which  is  another  oi  our  competitors. 

Both  of  these  American  corporations  were  formed  in  1912,  and  the  American  Inter- 
national Casement  Co.  began  business  in  the  early  part  of  1913.  Practically  all  of 
their  business,  therefore,  has  been  done  imder  a  protective  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  they  have  prospered  exceedinglv.  Thus,  the  International  Casement  (^o. 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  \Ve  are  advised  that  as  a  result  of  its  eight 
yeaw  of  business  under  the  present  duty  it  now  has  capital  stock  paid  in  of  $78,450 
and  surplus  and  undi\ided  profits  of  .'?lb2,000.  The  (^rittall  Casement  Window  Co., 
as  we  are  adA-ised,  has  a  capital  stock  of  .15122,000,  of  which  $97,000  was  paid  in  in 
••a^h  and  $25,000  represents  contracts  with  the  Crittall  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  England. 
It  also,  as  we  are  advised,  has  surplus  in  use  as  capital  and  undi\i(ied  profits  of  over 
.?90,000.  No  further  comment  would  seem  to  be  necessary  as  to  the  success  of  these 
'ompanips  and  the  adequacy  of  the  protection  which  they  have  heretofore  received. 
It  further  appeared  from  Mr.  Ringrose's  testimony  at  the  hearing  on  January  13, 
1921,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that  the  International  Casement 
<'o.  had  a  plant  in  England  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  lease  expired,  and  that 
instead  of  building  a  new  plant  in  England,  they  have  made  arrangements  with  an 
English  firm  with  which  they  used  to  be  connected,  to  manufacture  the  product  in 
Kngland  if  that  can  be  done  at  a  greater  profit  than  by  manufacturing  in  this  country. 
The  Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  as  above  stated,  is  engaged  in  exploiting  a 
British  patent,  and  apparently  one-fifth  of  the  profits  go  to  its  linglish  parent. 

In  other  words,  the  request  for  an  increase  in  duty  comes  not  from  real  American 
manufacturers,  but  from  oiur  English  competitors  who  would  like  to  see  our  product 
('xcludod  from  this  market,  having  first  made  arrangements  to  manufacture  their 
product  here  if  it  can  be  done  at  a  greater  profit  than  in  England. 

Vi  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  was  stated  by  our  com- 
petitoTF  that  we  could  undercut  them  by  alxjut  15  per  cent.    This  is  not  our  experi- 
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euce,  and  in  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  competition  we  respectfully  refer  to  thtf»  h\ 
following  recent  bids  submitted  by  us  and  the  results: 

Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  Guthrie,  Okla.: 

Estimate  submitted  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Dec.  16,  1920,  amounting  to . .  $40.  <^ 

Secured  by  Crittall  Co.  for V^.r* 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.: 

Estimate  submitt^  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Feb.  26,  1921,  amounting  to. . .  2-*>.  > 

Secured  by  International  Casement  Co.  at  about 23.  .*'» 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Richmond,  Va.: 

Estimate  submitted  by  U.  Hope  &  Sons,  Mar.  26,  1921,  amounting  to. . .  !!•<*>• 

Secured  by  Crittall  Co.  at  about 16,  '-■ » 

Cleveland  Public  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Estimate  submittal  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  Feb.  9,  1921,  amounting  to 36,%^ 

Crittall  Co 33,3JU 

International  Casement  Co 2si,  ii' ' 

Educational  Hall,  Washington  University: 

Estimate  submitted  by  H.  Hope  &  Sons,  July  6,  1921,  amounting  to 30,  XT 

Secured  by  Crittall  Co 27,4^ 

In  addition,  we  have  recently  bid  for  the  windows  to  be  furnished  to  the  BmndnL 
Asylum  in  Manitoba,  in  whidi  our  English  corporatiotn  had  the  advantage  of  the  5  p«r 
cent  differential  Canadian  duty.  Our  estimate  submitted  July  6,  1921,  was  $54^. 
and  the  contract  was  secured  by  the  International  Casement  Co.  for  $57,900. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  steel  sash  and  casements,  one  which  is  knowu  a- 
industrial  or  factory  sash  made  in  quantity  and  not  finely  finished.  We  have  n«  * 
been  able  to  compete  for  this  sash  even  under  the  10  per  cent  duty  and  have  obtain*^! 
only  one  order  within  five  years  although  we  make  large  quantities  of  it  at  the  Kngivl 
factory.  The  other  class  is  a  more  finely  iinishcd  sash  or  casement  for  office  build- 
ings, libraries  and  similar  expensive  structures.  As  our  bids  quoted  a!>ove  show,  ir« 
can  not  compote  for  this  work  on  the  basis  of  doing  it  cheaper  than  our  American  c(io> 
petitors.  We  are,  howe^er,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  this  line  of  w<jrk 
Our  product  is  well  know^n  and  has  an  established  reputation  and  it  is  on  this  hapi> 
that  we  can  continue  to  do  business  in  this  country. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  actual  iiguree  for  the  difference  in  labor  and  matA-ru! 
cost  between  the  two  coimtries  as  those  figures  vary-  from  time  to  time  and,  as  is  w«l. 
known,  the  labor  costs  in  general  in  the  Ifnited  States  have  been  going  down  for  ^an* 
time.  Our  best  information,  however,  is  from  our  English  company,  that  the  cukit- 
of  material  and  of  labor  are  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  countries  and  that  tJt« 
duty  of  10  per  cent  more  than  makes  up' the  difference  without  taking  into  conmdt^ 
tion  our  additional  cost  for  freight  ana  insurance,  and  our  additional  cost  in  mail* 
taining  here  a  corporation  to  solicit  business  and  to  attend  to  the  installing  of  the  aafcl* 
when  received.  The  best  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  competition  it  seems  to  ui>  an 
the  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  success  of  our  competitors  quoted  above,  and  these  furtb*  - 
facts  as  to  the  busineiw  of  our  Xew  York  'corporation  since  1913  when  the  10  prr  <»  •  i 
duty  went  into  effect. 

Our  fiscal  year  ends  March  31,  and  the  last  fiscal  year  in  which  we  did  Lurim^ 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  ended  March  31,  1914*  The  gross  sales  of  our  N<f« 
York  corporation  for  that  yoar  were  just  a  little  short  of  $200«000.  These  gross  mI-* 
included  not  only  sasli  and  casement^:  but  hIso  window  glass,  charges  for  inaUllim 
the  sash,  and  profit  and  various  other  items.  We  have  nev'er  done  as  well  since,  oiir 
largest  gross  sales  for  any  year  being  a  little  short  of  $133,000  for  the  year  endirj: 
March  31,  1921.  Our  aver«ige  gross  sales  for  tne  fiscal  vears  191«>-192]*  have  b««p 
$90,000,  and  the  business  of  the  New  York  corporation  lor  the  period  has  resaltdi 
in  a  new  loss. 

We  do  not  wish  to  aba&don  tnis  busine&«  because  we  believe  it  has  a  future  in  tfaL** 
country  and  that  it  is  worth  tr^Hng  to  de\elop,  although  we  are  positive,  and  our  pi^" 
experience  has  shown,  tnat  any  increase  tnat  we  can  bring  about  for  ouiselvea  will  b* 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  general  increase,  in  the  use  of  this  sas^  and  cmea^utB. 
which  will  be  produced  by  aud  the  profit  on  which  will  be  made  by  the  Americsn 
maaufiacturers.  We  are  quite  sure  that  our  business  does  not  amount  to  more  ttiar 
5  p«r  cent  of  the  endro  business  in  this  (*ountr>'. 

We  recognize  that  our  indiistryis  small  and*  the  duties  which  we  have  paid  hs%< 
varied  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  p^r  year  under  the  existing  Law. 

We  reapectfttily  submit,  however,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  (ror. 
emment  should  lose  money  by  abandoning  an  actual  source  of  rD\'vnue,  although  mu^'l 
in  itself,  to  our  detriment  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  English  competitore,  mm  th»  ip 
particularly  true  in  view  of  the  e\ident  willinsmess  of  our  .Vmencan  competitor*  :*» 
c<*vTitinue  on  th#» " 
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^e  ask,  tlierefore,  that  window  sash  and  rasemente  composed  principally  of  steel 
shail  be  subject  to  a  duty  in  the  new  act  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  a  para- 
aaph  to  that  effect  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bill  instead  of  lea\'iiig  this  product  to  be 
Taxed  as  in  present  paragraph  393.  This  will  give  the  American  manufacturers  a 
10  per  cent  protection  on  their  own  wholesale  cost  and  it  will  sjive  the  American  con- 
.-timer  a  chance  to  obtain  our  product,  which  we  do  not  think  even  our  competitois 
will  claim  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  theirs. 


All  of  which  w  respectfully  submitted. 


Henry  Hope  ct  Sons  (Ltd.\ 
Henry  Hope  &  Sons, 
By  Thayer  &  Van  Slykk, 

Their  Atinrneys,  New  1  ori,  N.  Y 


STATEMEKT  OF  JOHV  B.  SMILET,  115  BB0ADWA7,  NEW  TOBK, 
9.  Y.,  BEPBESEXTING  AHEBICAN  IMFOBTEBS  OF  FINE 
STEELS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  and  address  and  whom  you 
represent. 

Mr.  Smilky.  John  B.  Smiley,  115  Broadway,  New  York,  repre- 
sentingAmerican  importers  of  fine  steels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for  the  opportimity 
to  be  heard.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  nor  an  orator,  and  I  want  to  get  to 
the  point  and  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  give  you  the  facts,  and  I 
am  m  position  to  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  as  part  of  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes;  if  you  please.  I  have  a  detailed  brief  also 
which  I  would  like  to  file. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  requesting  under  paragraph  301  ? 

Mr.  Smii.ey.  I  am  aot  appearing  under  paragraph  301.  That  is 
a  typographical  error.  I  appear  in  reference  to  paragraphs  304,  305, 
and  316. 

Senator  Smoot.  Y  ou  begin  with  steel  ingots  ? 

Mr.  Smu-ey.  Yes,  sir;  in  section  304. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  with  reference 
to  paraOTaph  304  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  have  a  modification  here  which  T  can  submit  for 
the  record  as  to  our  request. 

Senator  Smoot.  Put  it  into  the  record  at  that  point. 

(The  modification  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  as  follows:) 

Baaed  on  American  valuation  plan,  a  straight  a<l  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on 
all  crucible  steels.  Oh  Bessemer ^  Siemans-Martin,  open-hearth,  or  similar  process, 
the  following  to  be  added  to  paragraph  304:  ^'Provided,  That  steel  ingots,  cogged 
inirotfl,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheets,  plates,  and  steel  not  specially  pro\4ded  for 
niwle  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemans-Martin,  open-hearth,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
^ood  or  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  or  similar  special  processes,  all  the  foregoing  valued 
at  not  over  4  centa  per  pound  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  three- tenths  of  1  cent  per 
I«mnd:  valued  over  4  cents  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

Mr.  Smilky.  In  connection  with  the  paper  that  I  have  handed 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
reference  to  importations  of  fine  steels  not  in  excess  of  20,000  to 
25,000  tons  per  annum  have  been  unported  from  abroad,  and  that 
tliis  quantity  is  coiistantly  decreasing.  This  is  true  under  the  present 
Vnderwood  tariff.  , 

There  is  produced  in  this  country,  in  ingot  capacitv,  1,252,000 
tons  per  annum.  We  are  allowing  one-third  to  come  cIo\vti  to  the 
semifinished  bar  as  waste;  and  in  these  figures  which  I  am  also  . 
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prepared  to  submit  we  show  834,984  gi-oss  tons  per  annum  in  th* 
finished  bar. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  briefly  state  what  changes  you  desir- 
in  paragraph  305  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Under  paragraph  305,  based  on  the  American  valuH- 
tion  plan,  the  elimination  of  the  additional  15  per  cent  duty  on 
alloy  steels;  but  failing  in  this,  its  reduction  to  12  J  per  cent  an^  i\w 
duties  contemplated  by  paragraph  304  in  application  to  paragrapli 
305  wai^^ed. 

wSenator  Smoot.  You  mean  in  relation  to  vanadium  or  manganeiit' 
or  silicon  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  No,  sir.  I  mean  in  connection  with  the  present  dutv 
under  the  Undei-wood  tariff,  which  is  15  per  cent.  I  have  asked 
above,  under  paragi'aph  304,  that  the  duty  be  cut  in  half;  that  is. 
under  the  recommended  new  American  valuation  at  20  per  cent 
we  ask  that  you  reduce  it  to  10. 

Then,  under  paragraph  305 — I  have  all  of  this  for  record  purposes. 
I  rather  imagine  that  it  is  more  or  less  technical,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  bother  you  with  it — ^I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection 
with  the  whole  situation  if  I  may.  It  will  not  take  more  than  fir/* 
minutes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  read  it  ?  Just  hand  it  to  us  an*! 
it  will  save  you  that  much  time. 

Mr.  Smiley.  There  are  certain  reasons  that  I  desire  to  discuss  for 
possibly  maintaining  our  business  or  remaining  in  business.  Mr. 
Schwep,  of  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  is  here,  and  he  imports  about  2,000 
tons  of  steel  per  year  from  Sweden.  He  imports  it  because  of  it^ 
quality,  not  claiming  in  any  way  that  the  American  steel  is  inferior, 
but  because,  after  years  of  experimenting,  he  has  found  that  th<' 
only  steel  that  will  actually  fit  in  for  their  requirements  is  this  particu- 
lar steel.  It  may  be  that  it  is  due  to  the  raw  materials  employed, 
the  skill  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  it  may  be  the  cnarcoal 
fuel.     We  do  not  know.     But,  nevertheless,  the  quality  is  there. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  use  this  steel  for? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Rock  drills.  Of  course  if  they  are  required  to  pay  u 
higher  duty  it  will  naturally  be  reflected  back  to  the  public.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  changes  you  desire  in 
paragraph  305  ? 

Mr.  SCHLEY.  They  are  all  mentioned  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  briefly. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Bctsed  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  the  cHmina- 
tion  of  the  additional  15  per  cent  duty  on  alloy  steels. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent  eliminated? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes,  sir. 

vSenator  McLean.  Do  you  use  these  drills  for  blasting? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Preparatory  to  blasting. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  will  the  increased  cost  of  the  drill 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  rock  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Schwep  to 
answer  that  question,  because  that  is  more  in  line  with  his  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  316.  What  change  do  you  want  tp 
make  in  that  paragraph  ? 
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Mr.  SikHLEY.  I  ask  that,  based  on  American  valuation  plan,   a 
straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  cents  be  imposed. 
Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  20  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  say  this  to  you,  that  for  many  years 
the  import  of  fine  steels  has  been  decreasing.  That  would  indicate 
that  under  the  Underwood  tariff  we  had  about  reached  the  limit 
under  which  we  could  import  steel.  If  we  go  much  beyond  that 
limit  it  is  going  to  shut  us  out,  because  there  is  a  price  that  people 
will  pay  for  quality,  but  beyond  that  they  will  not  go.  The  fact  that 
we  are  to-day  importing  only  2  per  cent  of  the  100  per  cent  of  con- 
sumption and  that  98  per  cent  is  manufactured  m  this  coimtry 
would  indicate  it  was  just  a  fleabite;  but  still,  it  is  our  business,  and 
we  want  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  that  business.  The  revenue 
derived  by  the  Government  is  $500,000. 
Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  buy  American  steel  ? 
Mr.  Smiley.  Oh,  yes,  su-. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  not  as  good  as  the  other  ? 
Mr.  Smiley.  I  say  that  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  the 
(jualitv  of  American  steel.  There  is  no  question  but  what  fine  steel 
is  maae  in  this  country;  but  for  particular  requirements,  either  due 
to  the  process  of  manufacture  or  the  raw  materials  employed,  it  has 
been  found  by  actual  experience  over  years  that  the  foreign  steel 
gives  better  life  and  is  more  what  we  want. 

We  simply  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  continue  to  import,  say, 
20,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum,  which  is  badly  needed  in  the  country 
because  of  that  quality. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  we  understand  your  position. 
Mr.  Smiley.  May  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  have  Mr.  Schwep  say 
a  word  to  you  on  this  question  of  Quality?     They  employ  many 
thousands  of  men  in  the  IngersoU-Rana  Co.,  and  he  is  here  in  connec- 
tion with  that  question  of  quality.     If  you  would  permit  him  to  bo 
heard  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Senator  Smoot.  In  relation  to  the  Swedish  steel  '^. 
Mr.  Smiley.  In  relation  to  the  quality.     He  imports  hollow  drill 
rods  from  Sweden.     We  are  importmg  high-speed  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  may  have  two  or  three  minutes.  He  is  not  on 
the  list. 

(The  briefs  and  memoranda  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the 
witness  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

modiflcationb  asked  in  the  proposed  fordnby  tariff  measure  (h.  r.  745(») 
Under  Metax  Schedule  No.  3,  by  American  Importers  op  Fine  Steels. 
John  B.  Lindley,  Secretary. 

Paragraph  304:  Ba^ed  ou  American  valuation  plan,  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of 
10  per  cent  on  all  cmcible  steels.  On  Bessemer.  Siemans-Martin.  open-hearth,  or 
similar  process,  the  following  to  be  added  t-o  paragraph  304:  ''ProriJed.  That  steel 
^Wte.  cqgged  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheets,  plates  and  steel  not  specially  pro- 
^'ided  for,  made  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemans-Martin,  open-hearth",  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  wood  or  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  or  similar  special  processes,  all  the  foregoing 
valued  at  not  over  4  cents  per  pound  sliall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound;  valued  over  4  cents  per  pound .  six- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. ' ' 

Paragraph  305:  Based  on  American  valuation  plan,  the  elimination  of  the  additional 
15  per  cent  duty  on  alloy  steels;  but  failing  in  this  its  reduction  to  12J  per  cent  and 
the  duties  contemplated  by  paragraph  304  in  application  to  paragraph  305  waived. 
That  the  additional  cumulative  duties  on  molybdenum  and  tungsten  content  should 
he  reduced  from  the  proposed  $1.25  per  pound  on  molybdenum  content  to  62J  cents 
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per  pound  on  molybdenum  content  in  excesB  of  1}  per  cent,  and  the  proposed  72  cvnb 
per  pound  on  the  tungsten  content  to  36  cents  per  pound  on  the  tungsten  content  i& 
excess  of  IJ  per  cent. 

Paragraph  316:  Based  on  American  vahiation  plan,  a  straight  ad  valorem  dut)  d 
10  per  cent. 

^OTE. — We  once  again  point  out  that  under  the  Underwood  tariff  the  AmerioB 
fine-steel  industry  has  prospered,  and  importations  have  decreased.  The  aibovt 
proposition  covering  recommended  modifications  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tan5 
measure,  metal  schedule  No.  3,  if  accepted,  will  still  further  burcfen  the  importatioD  n 
fine  steels  by  imposing  higher  duties  than  now  obtain. 


Points  for  Consideration  as  Mentioned  by  American  Ikpokters  of  Fine  Srtci 
Before  Senate  Finance  Committee  August  23,  1921. 

The  following  points  we  desire  to  emphauxe: 

1.  The  importation  of  fine  steels  into  this  country  is  not  in  excen  of  from  2U.uui 
to  25,000  tens  per  annum,  which  represents  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  toul 
consumption  of  fine  steels  in  this  country.  Surely  an  industry  which  manixfactui** 
98  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  can  hardly  complain  of  competition  (mt 
abroad  when  this  competition  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  and  particuwriy  to  vhes 
it  is  emphasized  that  foreign  fine  steels  do  not  compete  on  a  price  basis  with  the  Aibc? 
ican  industry  but  on  the  contrary  command  higher  prices.  This  can  be  borne  out 
by  Mr.  Schwep,  of  IngerBoll-Rand  Co.,  who  imports  large  qiuintities  of  hoUoiw  dzill 
steel  from  Sweden,  not  because  it  is  their  desire  or  wish  to  do  so  but  becauee  aftff 
years  of  experimenting,  they  have  found  no  steel  produced  in  America  which  viii 
answer  their  purposes. 

We  do  not  claim  that  American  steels  are  inferior,  but  rather  that  due  to  the  n^ 
materials  emplo^red  and  the  process  or  sldll  the  foreign  manufactures  produce  tb« 
quality  which  is  so  essential  to  certain  manufacturers  who  purchase  semifiniiiict: 
material  from  abroad. 

2.  If  the  duties  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  bill  remain  unchanged  a  revenuf 
to  our  Government  estimated  at  approximately  $500,000  per  annum  will  be  cot  off 
as  the  duties  mentioned  would  absolutely  prohibit  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  preaeai 
imports,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  which  might  be  imported  because  of  soo)* 
peculiar  characteristic  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  American  public  as  tfay 
additional  duty  would  of  necessity  be  added  to  the  selling  price. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  are  all  anxious  to  recover  from  our  inflatiHl  condition  aii  * 
again  approach  normalcy,  but  in  this  point  we  are  certain  that  with  the  proposed  bi^K 
tariffs  on  fine  steels  people  who  are  forced  to  use  steels  from  abroad  will  nave  to  ]«>  a 
large  incrt^ase  which  will  not  produce  the  result  which  this  administration  is  eiidfav<ir 
ing  to  bring  about. 

3.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  by  American  citizens  who  import  fior 
steels  into  this  country  and  the  business  of  these  citizens  if  the  high  tariffs  in  the  im>- 
posed  Fordney  bill  are  passed,  will  be  ruined. 

4.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  necessary  for  foreign  coimtries  to  purha^ 
from  this  country  certain  raw  material. 

During  the  period,  however,  from  1914  1919  conditions  abroad  were  ladicall) 
changed  and  it  was  found  necessarv*  to  utilize  substitutes  for  our  exports. 

These  foreign  countries  can,  if  needs  be,  resort  to  the  use  of  said  substitutHi 
thereby  retaliating  should  we  absolutely  prohibit  their  exports  to  us.  We  aie  export- 
ing from  this  country  many  times  the  amount  of  steel  that  we  import  as  refemice  t' 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  ( 'ommerce  will  show,  and  we  know  tnat  foreign  (ff€T«>ri)* 
ments  will  resent  the  excluding  of  the  small  percentage  of  fine  steels  manufactured 
in  these  countries  which  they  are  at  the  present  time  permitted  under  the  existiaf 
tariff  law  to  send  us. 

5.  The  excess  productive  capacity  of  our  industries  require  an  outlet  for  Xhm 
surplus,  and  by  lea\ing  open  possible'channels  of  trade  w  ith  other  countries  it  will  m^r 
facilities  to  our  own  much  neglected  export  business.  International  trade  rHaXfctit 
have  been  and  are  necess^ary  to  the  well-neitig  of  this  countr>-*B  development,  and  wt 
respectfully  submit  that  the  proposed  pnninions  in  paragraph  304  and  paragimph  .^^^ 
%vill  tend  to  sever  commercial  connections  spreading  over  the  past  100  yean. 

6.  W^e  maintain  that  duties  under  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  bill  will  place  tb^ 
consumers  of  fine  steels  in  America  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly »  whirb 
inevitably  means  th'»*  nltimatelv  higher  prices  yriW  be  demanded  and  resultant 
increased  rtri^t  to  t  -dt  public  on  the  cx)mm()diti(>s  dependent  on  such  matcviai 
F^irth' '  •-.  ill  A  to  the  ^Mtt'the  revenue  producf'd  under  narmal  mD<1h 
tinn-             [  ^ij/OO,*              ninum  MMK  cut  off. 
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MPARISOK    OF   FINE    STEEL  PRODUCTION   IN  AMERICA  WITH  THE  AMOUNTS  IMPORTED 

FROM  ABROAD. 

From  the  best  fibres  available  we  estimate  the  total  American  fine-steel  industry 
0  an  ingot  capacity  of  1,252,476  gross  tons  per  annum.  AUo'i^dng  a  loss  of  one- third 
this  tonnage  from  the  ingot  into  the  finished  bar,  which  is  the  lorm  that  fine  steel 
imported,  reduces  the  aforesaid  1,252,476  tons  to  834,984  gross  tons  per  annum  in  the 
lished  bar. 

Taking  the  minimum  figure  of  16,000  tons  of  imported  fine  steels  per  annum  (the 
me  figure  used  in  arriving  at  revenue  derived^  the  result  shows  approximately  2  per 
nt  of  the  American  capacity  imported  from  aoroad. 

^ENTY  THOUSAND  TO  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  TONS  OF  FINE  STEELS   IMPORTED  PER 

ANNUM  FROM  ABROAD. 

In  the  following  calculations  we  have  taken  the  minimum  of  20,000  tons  and  further 
educed  this  amount  by  20  per  cent  to  16,000  tons,  dividing  same  as  follows: 

2,500  tons  Swedish,  at  10  cents  per  pound $2, 500, 000 

,000  tons  crucible,  at  25  cents  per  pound 1, 500, 000 

UO  tons  hi^  speed,  at  80  cents  per  pound 800, 000 

Total 4,800,000 

per  cent  on  Swedish 202, 000 

."♦  per  cent  on  crucible 225, 000 

5  per  cent  on  high  speed 120, 000 

547,000 

Note. — ^The  above  rates  of  duty  obtain  under  the  Underwood  bill.  In  our  calcu- 
atioDS  we  have  throughout  used  the  figure  of  $500,000  as  being  the  amount  of  revenue 
l(-rived  by  our  Government  each  year  from  the  importation  of  fine  steels.  It  can  be 
'eadily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  we  have  been  most  conservative  in  this  estimate 
ind  that  the  amount  in  actual  revenue  derived  is  probably  many  thousand  dollars  in 
t-xcese  of  this  figure. 

DEFINITION   of   STEELS. 

'^teels  m'ist  broadly  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Fine  steels. — ViiQ  or  high-grade  steels  made  for  special  purooses  and  produced 
in  relitively  small  quantities  from  pure  base  or  refined  raw  materials.  Such  fine  steels 
may  be  approximately  grouped  as  straight  carbon  or  may  contain  alloys,  and  the  work- 
injuiship  thereon  is  a  highly  developed  art.  Generally  manufactured  by  the'crucible, 
el*»ctric,  or  similar  processes  melted  in  small  furnaces  from  very  pure  raw  materials. 

2.  Intermediate  sUeh. — The  output  quantity  production  from  lar^e  furnaces  using 
l^"^  refmed  raw  materials  and  fabricated  mostly  by  mechanical  equipment  and  used 
for  automobile  i>arts,  axles,  etc. 

3.  Tonj\age  sieeU. — ^Totally  massed  production  of  steel  from  ordinary  raw  materials 
fabricated  by  machinery  with  the  whole  idea  and  principle  of  tonnage  output  and  at 
rheap  prices  for  constructional,  railway,  shipbuilding,  and  heavy  macninery  purposes, 
etc. 

SpEaAL  Brief  SuBMrrrED  by  American  Importers  of  Fine  Steels  on  Metal 
^?^HEDULK  No.  3  of  the  Proposed  Fordney  Tariff  Bill,  H.  R.  7456  (Pa us. 
304-316). 

Committee  in  charge  of  presentation:  John  B.  Smiley,  chairman;  C.  Frank  Schwep , 
paragraph  304;  Oswald  Sewell,  paragraph  304;  John  R.  Boker,  paragraphs  305-310; 
Folke  Sandelin,  metallurgical  expert. 

Paragraph  304. 

mstincnon  in  steels  under  different  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  proposed  para^ph  304  overlooks  the  differential  made  in  paragraph  110  of  the 
LndOTocd  tariff  which  provides  for  different  rates  of  duty.  For  steels  made  by  the 
crucible,  electric,  and  similar  processes  (present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
foreign  market  value)  and  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  (present  duty  partly 

wna-a— PT  23 — 3 
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on  the  free  list  and  partly  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  market  valo«^  . 
maintain  this  present  distinction  is  proper  and  should  be  continued  as  the  inip 
of  crucible,  electric,  and  steel  made  bv  similar  processes  are  principally  tool  5t« 
whereas  the  imports  of  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  are  principally  9einiti:u«! 
raw  materials  used  by  American  manufacturers,  as  such. 

CRUCIBLE   STEEL. 

History  of  the  industry. — Crucible  steel  was  invented  and  manufactured  at  Shfff>***, 
England,  in  1740,  and  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  for  about  1(M»  y'vr* 
Oucible  steel  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  for  approximately  80  years,  and  ti# 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

The  larger  proportion  of  crucible  steel  imported  into  this  countr}'  comet  ir*n 
England.  Small  quantities  are  imported  from  Sweden  and  Austria  and  one  or  •*! 
other  European  countries.  These  crucible  steels  are  sold  strictly  on  quality  an«l  'tn 
imported  material  has  never  been  sold  on  price  and  does  not  compete  with  the  \m^ 
.  ican  product  except  on  a  qualitv  bams.  The  price  at  which  the  foreign  crucible  •it- 
is  sold  is  always  much  higher  than  the  market  price  of  the  American  pmdurtiun  i* 
steels  of  similar  classification;  this  differential  varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent  at 
present  time. 

For  many  years  past,  the  tonnage  of  imported  crucible  steels  has  been  either  sta- 
tionary or  decreasing,  and  it  can  not  therefore  be  argued  that  the  foreign  cnicil»lf  #»^  j 
are  a  menace  to  the  American  producer. 

We  would  Btat«  that  in  the  past  many  important  American  industries  hmve  i-^  > 
up  their  business  and  their  reputation  resulting  from  the  use  df  the  high  quabt«  .i 
imported  crucible  steels.     Since  that  rime,  however,  the  Ameriemn  cruanle  lir* 
manufacturer  has  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  producing  a  steel  which  has  been  Uva:. 
sarisfactory,  and  the  American  consumers  now  largely  buy  the  domestic  pny^:  t 
This  partly  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  imported  crucible  steels. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  demand  from  a  number  of  Americ&n  manu£actun-«v 
for  a  superior  crucible  cast  steel  required  for  the  manufacture  of  special  tools.  ( 'ontrar 
to  any  statements  which  may  have  been  made,  we  assert  that  the  highest  grmd«9  •  f 
crucible  carbon  tool  steel  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  sugg»< 
that  this  superior  grade  of  crucible  carbon  tool  steel  can  not  be  made  in  this  countr 
but  would  point  out  that  the  raw  material  used  and  the  process  of  manufacture  adof*  ' 
are  different. 

The  apparent  reason  that  this  superior  quality  of  crucible  steel  is  not  nmnuiicniiv^: 
by  the  American  producer  is  that  tne  tonnage  involved  is  so  negligible  that  it  hif  l  ' 
justified  any  special  efforts  being  made  to  obtain  the  business.  It  is,  however,  wortt  % 
of  note  that  the  same  raw  material  (Swedish  iron)  and  also  the  process  of  manufftr  t  v  - 
are  open  to  the  American  crucible  steel  maker,  should  he  choose  to  adopt  them. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  the  lar^e  incrai^ 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  found  increasmi:'  • 
difficult  for  importers  of  foreign  crucible  carbon  tool  steels  to  sell  their  goods  in  Amen*  a 

As  previously  stated  in  this  brief,  the  differential  for  steels  of  similar  ciaasificatKc  .« 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  American  price.  Any  increase  in  the  duti«^ 
will  most  seriously  affect  the  position  of  the  importers  of  crucible  carbon  tool  stufU 

American  manufacturers  wno  now  find  it  advisable  to  purchase  imported  rnirit  •• 
carbon  tool  steels  on  account  of  superior  quality,  will  be  unable  to  continue  said  p.* 
chasing.  If  they  are  unable  to  buy  the  imported  crucible  steels,  they  will  be  for  - 
to  purchase  an  inferior  steel,  which  will  result  in  decreased  efficiency  in  produruc; 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  in  any  event  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  iii ««. 
with  increasing  costs  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  selling  price  of  the  paitirular  Um.  * 
or  articles  produced  or  be  forced  to  offer  an  inferior  product. 

This  situation  is  one  which  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  AmericmD  exu 
neering  industry  as  a  whole  and  should  be  avoided. 

CONCLUSION. 

(a)  The  imports  of  crucible  carbon  tool  steels  are  decreasing. 

(6)  They  form  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  crucible  or  fine  steel  trade  of  tt.« 
country  (less  than  2  per  cent). 

(c)  1  hey  never  compete  on  price  and  are  sold  only  on  quality  at  much  higher  r»rr* 
than  American  crucible  steels  of  similar  classification. 

((f)  Any  increase  in  the  present  tariff  rates  will  greatly  reduce  the  smal]  tonnar^ 
crucible  carbon  tool  steel  entering  this  cpuntr>',  resulting  in  toss  of  revenue  ar.  : 
increased  costs  to  those  American  manufacturers  who  will  still  be  obliged  to  (u> 
imported  crucible  steel. 
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\\>  therefore  uige  that  in  so  far  as  crucible  carbon  tool  steel  is  concerned  that  the 
•«««»nt  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  allowed  to  stand  and  request  that  paragraph 
4.  sr-hedule  3,  of  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  be  amended  accordingly. 

ELECTRIC   FURNACE    8TEEL. 

Klectrir  fiimace  steel,  which  approaches  crucible  carbon  steel  in  quality,  is  iBjaelJ- 
^*\  in  the  making  of  tools.  For  this  purjKwe  its  use  is  constantly  increasing.  Thert 
.  however,  very  little  of  this  grade  of  steel  imported  from  abroad.  • 

OPEN   HEARTH   AND   BESSEMER   STEELS. 

History  of  industry. — Imported  steel  manufactured  by  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer 
rrM^esees  have  been  purcnased  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  50  years  but  have 
lown  no  recent  increase  in  tonnage. 

The  sale  of  such  steels  imported  from  Europe  is  extremely  precarious  because  these 
iptals  cost  much  more  than  similarly  made  American  metals  and  are  sold  only  because 
1  their  superior  adaptability  for  some  process  in  American  manufacture. 

It  has  always  been  proven  that  when  the  tonnage  of  any  metal  imported  from 
-arope  becomes  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  American  metallurgista  to  de- 
>'lop  a  substitute,  European  steels — as  in  the  case  of  bicycle  and  other  seamless 
nVnng — have  been  driven  from  this  market. 

The  margin  of  higher  price  which  the  European  metals  must  secure  over  the  prices 
isked  for  American  metals  made  by  similar  processes  is  closely  limited  by  how  much 
h(>  American  manufacturer  feels  that  he  can  increase  the  cost  of  his  finished  product, 
rhe  closer  the  competition  in  the  selling  price  of  articles  made  by  American  manu- 
arturers  who  have  purchased  European  steels  manufactured  by  open  hearth  and 
Beaaemer  nrocesses,  the  smaller  the  volume  of  sales  to  this  country  because  of  the 
iemie  of  Uiese  manufacturers  to  lower  their  production  costs.  Tms  results  in  the 
'oDstant  development  of  new  specialties  by  European  metallurgists  which,  when  recog- 
ttiied,  are  then  adopted  by  American  steel  makers  thereby  excluding  the  European 
product. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  imported  into  this  country  never  compete 
in  price  with  domestic  steels  made  by  similar  process,  and  are  only  sold  in  this  country 
on  account  of  high  Quality. 

The  increase  m  tne  present  proposed  dut>[  compared  with  the  Underwood  tariff 
now  prevailing  is  excessive  and  means  prohibition  of  import  of  these  steels,  which  in 
tiim  reflects  less  revenue  and  considerably  increases  costs  to  the  American  manu- 
^'turer,  who  may  for  quality  sake  still  be  required  to  use  these  imported  steels,  but 
jhis  increase  will  be  paid  for  by  the  American  public.  We  therefore  urge  the  follow- 
ing modifications  to  be  added  to  paragraph  304: 

"Provided,  That  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  bars,  sheets, 
l»lat4?8.  and  steel  not  specially  provided  for  made  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemens-Martin, 
open  hearth  or  similar  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  which  wood  or  charcoal  is  used 
^  ^uel,  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  over  4  cents  per  pound  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  valued  over  4  cents  per  pound,  six- tenths  of  I 
f^pDt  per  pound." 

-Vote— In  paragraph  305  remove  the  word  "chromium"  from  its  association  with 
^UQgsten  and  molybdenum  and  classify  it  with  silicon  and  manganese  as  chromium 
in  ^•ombination  with  carbon  steels  to  the  extent  of  1  to  I4  per  cent  is  only  used  to  in- 
tf'Mify  and  deepen  the  hardening  property  of  the  carbon  content  and  is  never  con- 
sidered as  a  tool  steel  nor  as  giving  special  qualities  such  as  shown  in  the  use  of  larger 
percentages  of  nickel,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc.  The  permitted  contents — silicon. 
chrome,  or  mai^ianese — should  be  increased  to  IJ  per  cent,  and  should  be  confined  to 
<)pen  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels. 

^MeasTB.  Helmuth,  Sandelin,  Schwep.  Ek  and  Sewell,  committee  on  prepaiJation.) 
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Reprint  of  Letter  Submitted  to  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Chaisman  Senate  <'oii- 
MiTTEE  ON  Finance,  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  pROTESTmo  Against  U 
CREASED  Tariff  as  Mentioned  in  Paragraph  304  of  the  Proposed  FoRrsr- 
Tariff  Bill. 

August  6,  \92'.. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Committu  on  Finance^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  manufacture  rock  drills,  air  compressors  and  gen^nal  miniiy  m^ 
chinery  and  are  the  largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

We  control  and  operate  six  plants  located  in  the  United  States  and  one  plaot  ti 
Canada,  employing  normally  6,000  hands.  Besides  the  branches  located  in  22  iii- 
portant  cities  m  this  country  we  have  branches  or  agencies  established  in  ever 
important  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

One  of  the  principal  products  of  our  manufacture  is  rock  drills  used  in  the  excavt 
tion  of  ore,  minerals  and  stone,  in  mining,  tunneling  and  quarrying  oixeratioDa. 

In  the  early  days,  drilling  of  hard  substances  was  carried  on  by  means  of  hand  dnH^ 
and  the  process  was  slow  and  expensive.  An  ordinary  grade  of  tool  steel  was  used  vil 
answerea  the  purpose  very  well.  About  40  years  ago  the  percussive  type  of  rock  dr.. 
was  developed  and  revolutionized  the  art  of  drilling.  This  called  for  a  better  gradv  •* 
steel  since  the  service  expected  of  it  was  more  severe.  The  sinking  force  or  pow^  <> 
the  rock  drill  machine  was  increased  and  demanded  a  grade  of  steel  that  was  l^nrf 
able  to  resist  shock  and  still  maintain  its  cutting  ediee. 

It  might  here  be  stated  that  there  is  no  machine  in  use  to-day,  with  the  posiblt 
exception  of  the  steam  hammer,  that  is  required  to  withstand  so  much  abuse  v » 
rock  drill.  In  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  machine,  after  taking  into  con 
sideration  the  skill  of  the  operator,  receives  as  little  care  ana  attention  as  the  nici 
drill. 

When  drill  steel  was  produced  that  could  withstand  the  increased  work  placei. 
upon  it  by  the  harder  striking  machines,  efforts  were  then  directed  toward  d€velo}^ 
ing  an  even  more  powerful  machine.  The  history  of  the  conflict  between  armc? 
plate  and  the  projectile  has  a  parallel,  in  a  measure,  to  the  war  that  was  waged  U 
tween  the  rock  dnll  machine  and  the  steel.  In  one  case  the  drill  steel  would  vnC- 
stand,  just  like  the  armor  plate,  the  impact  of  the  blow  it  received,  but  with  the 
greater  strides  made  in  the  improvement  of  rock  drills,  just  like  the  perfecting  of  ih^ 
projectile,  the  drill  steel  was  no  lousier  able  to  withstand  the  abuse,  and  the  denucii 
was  again  created  for  a  grade  of  steel  that  would  not  vield  to  the  added  punishmeot 
This  conflict  is  still  going  on,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  one  over  the  other  lies  in  it* 
ability  of  the  steel  manufacturer  and  the  designer  of  the  rock  drill  to  outdo  the  otiier 

The  best  experience  of  the  steel  makers  and  scientific  knowledge  of  metallurgiii- 
have  been  directed  toward  producing  steel  of  such  character  as  to  withstand  tbt 
extraordinary  severe  service  required  of  it,  which  some  authorities  are  ready  to  admit 
approaches  very  nearly  the  physical  possibilities  of  the  metal,  so  far  as  the  art  of  sU^' 
making  goes  to-day. 

In  testing  and  putting  into  service  every  known  brand  of  drill  steel  produced  iu 
this  country  over  a  period  of  many  years,  whether  produced  by  the  crucible,  electhc 
furnace,  open-hearth,  Siemens-Martin,  of  Bessemer  process,  we  were  forced  to  rearli 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  to  turn  to  fore^n  made  steel  if  we  hoped  to  get  a  better 
quality  for  this  particular  purpose.  This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  manufacturers  U 
steel  in  this  country,  as  we  firmly  believe  they  have  made  the  best  of  their  raw  pnid* 
ucts .  It  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  art  of  steel  making  in  this  country  has  progres^-d 
just  as  far  as  with  any  steel  manufacturer  in  the  world^  but  for  certain  purposes,  euch 
as  rock  drill  steel,  this  country  does  not  possess  basic  ores  that  equal  some  of  the 
ores  that  are  mined  in  Sweden.  Our  entire  product,  with  the  exception  of  drill  steel. 
is  manufactured  from  materials,  either  in  the  raw  or  finished  state,  that  are  pro- 
duced in  this  countr^r,  but  in  the  case  of  drill  steel,  where  so  much  is  expected  on 
account  of  the  abuse  it  receives  and  the  peculiar  service  it  performs,  we  can  not.  in 
justice  to  ourselves  and  our  trade,  put  out  an  article  that  is  not  equal  to  that  produced 
abroad.  Our  policy  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  use  American-made 
materials  in  the  production  of  our  products,  and  we  only  go  outside  out  domains  when 
we  can  not  get  a  commodity  produced  at  home  that  is  as  good  as  that  from  abroad 

The  evolution  of  the  rock  drill  has  given  us  the  hammer  type  of  drill,  which,  whiif 
performing  the  same  function  as  the  percussive  drill,  differs  widely  in  prindple 
The  hammer  type  of  drill  is  much  lighter  in  weight,  operates  more  rapidly,  and  in- 
stead of  lifting  the  steel  in  the  hole  with  each  strose  it  strikes  the  steel  a  blow  on  the 
end  while  it  is  comparatively  stationary.  The  work  imposed  upon  steel  used  in  tiiii« 
machine  is  even  more  severe  than  in  the  other  type  of  drill,  because,  while  the  blow« 
struck  are  lighter,  they  are  much  more  frequent,  so  the  molecules  ci  metal  in  ^^ 
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eel  are  in  a  conatant  state  of  agitation,  whereas  with  the  old  types  of  drills  there 
IB  a  period  cd  rest  which  was  not  so  injurious  to  the  steel  from  the  standpoint  of 
^TBtaUizatioii.  The  drill  steel  used  with  these  machines  is  invariably  hollow^  i.  e., 
is  made  with  a  hole  through  the  center.  The  hole  is  intended  to  carry  a  mixture 
air  and  water  to  the  cutting  bit,  which  allays  the  dust,  cools  the  point  of  the  steel 
ul  deans  the  hole.  In  many  mines  it  is  required  to  use  the  water  type  of  drill, 
id  they  are  now  univeisally  used  in  practically  every  mine  in  the  world. 
Tlie  mamifacture  of  hollow  steel  presented  many  difticult  problems,  hut  the  proc- 
Bee  now  enxj^oyed  have  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  able  to  ^et 
sadsfactory  article,  but  theie  is  still  room  for  improvement.  When  the  necessity 
xme  for  producing  hollow  steel  the  earlier  practice  was  to  drill  a  solid  bar  of  steel 
cm  either  end.  The  length  of  the  bar  was  liniited  by  the  depth  a  twist  drill  could 
ore  a  ho!e.  The  method  was  slow  and  expensive  and  not  satisfactory.  As  the 
emands  for  hollow  stoel  increased  and  i^rovisions  had  to  be  made  for  producing  it 
D  a  conunercial  basis  in  larger  quantities  and  longer  lengths,  one  of  our  steel  mills 
1  this  country  about  25  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  rolling  the  steel  from  the 
illet  with  a  pierced  hole  in  it  in  which  had  been  placed  a  soft  iron  bar.  The  theory 
ra?  that  aa  tne  outside  diameter  of  the  billet  was  reduced  the  hole  would  likewise 
iminiah  in  diameter  and  the  iron  bar  could  be  drawn  out  after  the  bar  of  steel  was 
old  on  arcoant  of  its  ductility. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  hollow  steel  was  produced  in  this  manner  as  the  process 
I  as  not  practical  and  far  rrom  commercial. 

About  this  time  a  process  for  making  hollow  bars  was  patented  in  England  and  is 
tnown  as  the  '*sand  core"  process.  The  patent  really  applies  to  the  method  of  ex- 
tactln^  the  core  from  the  hole  after  the  bar  is  rolled.  The  process  cuusisted  of  drilling 
:  hole  in  the  biUet  and  plugging  the  hole  up  with  sand  and  tnen  sealing  the  ends 
>f  the  billets  with  boiler  jiunchings.  The  billets  were  drilled  cold  and  after  they 
r.ad  been  prepared  in  the  manner  designated  were  heated  in  the  furnace  and  rolled. 
The  bars  were  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  sand  core  was  removed  by  a  jet  of  air 
introduced  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  tubing  inserted  in  the  hole.  There  are  a 
wiml  er  of  eoncems  in  Sheffield  making  steel  by  this  process  and  also  a  number  of 
t'oncems  in  Sweden  who  use  the  same  method,  some  nulls  modifying  it  to  the  extent 
of  removing  the  sand  core  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  instead  of  air.  There  are  seven 
BtM  makers  in  this  country  who  make  nollow  steel  by  the  sand  core  process  or  a 
modification  thereof,  and  one  of  these,  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  working  under  a  license  of  the  patentee  and  claim  to  have  exclusive 
rights  for  this  country.  There  is  another  process  employed  for  making  hollow  steel 
hy  one  of  the  mills  in  Sweden,  generally  known  as  the  Mandrel  process. 

Hollow  steel  made  in  this  manner  is  rolled  from  a  billet  that  is  pierced  hot  and  the 
billet  then  rolled  in  a  tube  mill  similar  to  that  employed  and  generally  known  as  the 
Mannesman  process.  None  of  the  hollow  steel  made  in  this  country  is  produced  by 
thi?  latter  process.  We  procure  our  hollow  steel  in  Sweden,  and  it  is  made  by  the 
only  mill  that  we  know  or  that  employs  the  Mandrel  process,  and  consider  it  superior 
not  only  because  of  the  quality  oi  the  metal  but  on  account  of  the  way  it  is  manu- 
fac'tured. 

Onr  experience,  extending;  over  a  period  of  25  years  with  hollow  steel  made  in 
this  country,  convinces  us  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  not  yet  produced  a 
a  quahtv  that  is  equal  to  that  made  in  Sweden  and  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
M\  equal  quality  never  will  be  produced  until  the  same  base  materials  are  used  and 
it  18  manufactured  by  the  same  process. 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest  importers  of  hollow  steel  in  this  country  and  attribute 
OUT  succees  not  alone  to  the  machine  that  we  manufacture  but  to  the  superior  cutting 
and  enduring  qualities  of  the  steel  that  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  machine. 

Out  importation  of  hollow  steel  approximates  2,000  tons  per  annum,  on  which  we 
pav  under  the  present  tariff  act  a  duty  of  about  |36,000.  Under  the  proposed  Fordney 
taiiii  bill  this  duty  would  amount  to  $90,000  approximately  on  the  same  steel.  This 
added  cost  would  have  to  be  home  by  the  minmg  industries  in  this  cuuntry.  If  on 
account  of  the  higher  price  charged  for  the  steel  the  mines  should  decline  to  continue 
the  use  of  Swedish  steel  we  would  oe  penalized  for  having  placed  on  the  market  a 
quality  of  steel  that  will  accomplish  more  in  actual  drilling  performance  than  any 
Kteel  produced  in  this  country. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  paragraph  304  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  be  so  amended 
«8  to  permit  of  Swedish  hollow  steel  being  admitted  to  this  country  "Nrithout  any  in- 
crease over  the  present  tariff. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

George  Doublepay, 
*  Pieaident. 
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Paragraph  305. 
alloy  steels  in  general. 

This  brief  applies  to  all  steels  containing  more  than  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  li 
following  alloys:  Nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  chromium,  tungsten,  and  moljrbdenu^ 
or  any  other  metallic  element  used  in  alloying  steels.  The  fact  that  these  steels  •>': 
tain  alloys  does  not  increase  the  manufacturer's  cost  in  proportion  to  the  15  per  i^- 
ad  valorem  assessed  under  paragraph  305.  The  quantities  of  the  importa  of  th**- 
ateels  are  practically  negligible  compared  with  the  tonnage  produced  in  thia  countr 
and  the  fact  remains  that  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  tariff  lui6  b^v 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  imported  steels  from  competing  with  domestic  maii' 
f acturers  on  a  price  oasis. 

Erample  1. — A  magnet  steel,  which  is  alloyed  'with  about  1  per  cent  tungsten,  2  j» 
cent  chrome,  and  made  in  the  electric  furnace,  sells  in  the  American  market  13^  rent- 
per  pound  delivered.     It  would  carry  under  the  proposed  tariff  the  follc^niig  dutj'- 

Assuming  this  steel  costs  lOi  cents  per  pound  at  port  Gothenbuiig,  Sweden,  and  _ 
assessed  on  foreign  invoice  value. 

Paragraph  304,  specific cents  per  pound. .  2 

Paragraph  305, 15  per  cent  ad  valorem centa  per  pound. .  I. " 

Total  duty cents  per  pound. .  ;i  " 

Equal  to  35  per  cent  on  foreigin  invoice  value. 

Example  2. — A  chrome  steel,  Siemens-Martin  quality,  for  ball  bearings  and  ste^' 
for  balls  containing  about  1  per  cent  carbon,  IJ  per  cent  chromium,  is  valued.  a\ 
Liverpool,  at  12}  cents  per  pound.  On  the  foreign  invoice  \'alue  this  steel  wouM 
carry  the  following  duties: 

Paragraph  304,  specific cents  per  pound. .  2  ">( 

Paragraph  305,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem do 1.  *. 


Total  duty do. ...  4. 41 

Equal  to  34  per  cent  on  the  foreign  invoice  value. 

Similar  chrome  ball-bearing  steel  made  by  the  electric  process  in  the  United  Stet<? 
sells  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound.  The  lower  price  on  the  hot  melt,  the  higher 
price  on  the  cold  melt.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  price  at  Liverpool  is  ahead) 
higher  than  the  American  selling  price,  and  we  again  revert  to  our  original  contention 
that  all  these  "fine  steels, "  be  they  alloy  or  otherwise,  do  not  need  any  duty  at  al! 

Example  ^.—Hot-rolled  tungsten  alloy  sheets  for  hacksaws  containing  about  12* 
per  cent  tungsten,  1  per  cent  carbon,  cost,  at  Liverpool,  20  cents  per  pound.  Tht 
selling  price  of  the  American  mills  for  this  steel  is  25  to  27  cents  per  pound.  Thf 
duty  on  foreign  invoice  value  would  be  as  follows: 

Paragraph  304,  specific cents  per  pound . .  3,  V- 

Paragraph  305,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem do 3.  ft' 

Total  duty do. ...  0  '><' 

(Calculation  baaed  on  present  method  of  assessing  duty,  .\merican  valuation 
clause  disregarded.) 

This  is  32J  per  cent  duty  on  the  foreign  invoice  value,  to  which  freight,  insurance, 
and  landing  charges  and  selling  expenses  have  to  be  added.  It  thereiore  will  again 
be  seen  that  the  foreign  steel  is  absolutely  not  competitive  on  a  price  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  innumerable  varieties  of  alloy  steels  for  automobile  construction 
absolutely  can  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  as  the  American 
mills  by  far  exceed  in  technique,  promptness  of  delivery,  laboratory  facilities,  and 
immediate  expert  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  steel;  therefore,  the  importer  if  nof 


sidored  as  a  competitor  of  .Vmerican  steels  because  of  the  distant  source  of  supply 

CONCLUSION. 

(a)  These  figures  prove  that  even  without  duty  on  foreign  "alloy  steels*'  th*) 
co\ild  not  be  sold  on  a  competing  price  basis. 

(h)  The  present  Underwood  tariff  duty  of  15  per  cent  [ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoi(<' 
value  has  already  brought  imjwrts  of  fine  steels  to  a  minimum. 
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A  straight  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  invoice  value  without  the 
»  \HiT  cent  cumulative  duty  of  paragraph  305  would  not  increase  these  imports,  but 
•nd  to  rertrict  them  still  fiither. 

<i  >  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  an  alloy  steel  under  paragraph  305  is  altogether 
iineceasary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  industry  and  is  drastically  prohibitive 
«  to  a  aouTce  of  revenue. 

* )  The  15  per  cent  additional  duty  assessed  under  paragraph  305  is  absolutely 
[KonsiBteiit  and  no  reason  can  be  found  for  same,  in  as  much  as  it  costs  no  more  and 
ri'ates  no  additional  waste  to  put  such  alloys  into  the  steel  and  finish  into  bars.  In 
(U.  t,  the  additional  chromium  in  steel  makes  the  resulting  ingot  much  easier  to  be 
'irned  into  finished  bars.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  cost  of  the  alloys  in  the  steel 
U^mand  this  additional  15  per  cent,  because  these  costs  for  alloys  are  already  taken 
ar^  of  in  the  present  American  selling  prices,  the  same  as  they  are  taken  care  of  in 
hi-  foreigri  selung  prices,  consequently  the  15  per  cent  additional  for  alloys  used  in 
iif*  steel  ifl  inconsistent  and  unfair.  The  greater  amount  of  labor  involved  in  a  ton 
'f  production,  with  the  equivalent  less  tonnage  output  per  man,  the  higher  the  selling 
^»nre  for  the  size,  section,  or  quality  of  steel  produced.  The  same  conditions  obtain 
i^»road,  and  America  is  favored  because  here  we  produce  our  alloy  **fine  steel*' 
"ptH'ialtiee  with  greater  percentage  of  machine  production  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
hand  labor  per  ton,  than  any  other  producing  countr>%  and  certainly  manufacture 
xhi-fif-  specialties  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner. 

The  total  production  in  the  different  American  steel  products^  and  the  proportionate 
amount  cf  labor  and  capital  investment  involved,  are  all  equitably  reflected  in  the 
ditlerences  established  in  the  selling  prices  for  these  various  steel  commodities^with 
nn  reference  or  relation  to  the  tariff  or  any  foreign  competition  whatsoever.  There 
were  about 22 manufacturing  plantain  the  **fineH3teel"  business  in  America  prior  to 
the  war.  There  are  now  about  45.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  operate  about 
10  of  these  plants.  The  producing  capacity  of  the  American ' '  fine  steel "  nas  increased 
between  three  and  four  times  to  what  it  was  before  the  war.  There  must  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  present  small  percentage  of  foreign  **fine  steels"  to  enter  America, 
h>ecau8e  the  American  buying  public  demands  them,  and  to  protect  this  public  from 
Wing  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  manufacturers.  Then,  too,  the  ques- 
tion uf  possible  tariff  retaliation  at  the  rate  of  which  the  power  is  50  to  1  should  be 
ccjmdered, 

ij)  The  American  importers  of  "fine  alloy  steels,^'  recognizing  the  Congress  of  the 
I'nited  States  as  the  supreme  bulwark  of  the  rights  of  the  American  prople,  most 
earnestly  pray  that  your  committee  will  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  this  whole 
subject,  and  without  fear  or  favor  act  for  the  protection  of  the  good  name  of  America 
^d  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
(Messrs.  White,  Boker  &  Towne,  Committee  on  Preparation.) 

ALLOY  TOOL   8TEBL— HIGH-SPEED  TUNGSTEN   .STEEL  (PAR.  305). 

liUtory  of  the  industry. — High-speed  steel  was  invented  in  l501  and  in  the  begin- 
tiing  chiefly  made  in  and  importcKi  from  England,  but  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
American  mills  perfected  the  making  of  this  steel  and  cheapened  its  production  to 
'urh  an  extent  that  during  1920  approximately  30,000,000  pounds  were  produced  in 
^Ke  United  States  and  only  about  3  per  cent  was  imported,  with  a  duty  revenue  to 
our  Government  of  approximately  $150,000. 

The  new  methods  employed  and  the  large  tonnage  consumed  make  it  now  possible 
^produce  this  steel  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

The  requirements  of  the  American  users  of  fine  steel  demand  deliveries  from  stock, 
and  the  European  mills  being  distantly  located  (requiring  four  to  six  months  deliv- 
WY',  necessitate  large  stocks  in  America,  and  the  importer,  by  reason  of  the  foregoing, 
i^  subject  to  heavier  selling  expense  than  the  American  mills.  A  low  estimate  of  the 
"elling  expeiise  on  hieh-speed  steel  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  American  mills  are  not  handicapped  to  the  foregoing  extent  with  respect  to 
their  selling  expense  as  are  the  importers.  This  advantage,  combined  with  the  lower 
''o?t  of  production,  as  aforesaid,  gives  the  American  producer  a  double  benefit.  It 
^\\  therefore  be  seen  that  an  increase  of  duty,  as  in  the  proposed  Fordney  schedules, 
only  aggravates  the  j'ituation  still  further  ani  will  actually  result  in  destroying  busi- 
na«e8  of  American  citizens,  inasmuch  as  an  experience  covering  30  or  40  years  has 
remonstrated  that  the  foreign  mills  are  unable  to  sell  their  product  in^  the  United 
'States except  through  an  American  agent,  importer,  or  middleman. 

Mvs. — The  English  18  per  cent  tungsten  standard  high-speed  steel  sold  in  1920 
>l  or  about  72  cents  per  pound  in  Liverpool.  The  reduction  up  to  date,  in  line  with 
fwiuced  cost  of  raw  material,  fuel,  ana  labor,  and  with  overhead  based  on  normal 
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mill  output,  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  foreign  high-speed  steel  may  now  be  p**^ 
chased  in  Liverpool  at  58  cents  per  pound  at  tne  exchange  rate  of  $3.60  per  pr«a. 
sterling.    To  this  price  must  be  added  5  per  cent  for  cases,  freight,  insurance,  Ui 
ing  chaises,  and  cartage  to  deliver  the  steel  to  the  warehouse  noor  (plus,  of  cwt" 
duty). 

Before  the  war  metallic  tungsten  sold  for  50  cents  per  pound,  which  is  also  it?  p.*^ 
ent  cost  (see  Iron  Trade  Review,  July  28,  1921,  p.  254);  and  the  standard  high-^f-e- 
steel  of  18  per  cent  tungsten,  today's  price,  45  to  50  cents  per  poimd;  1  per  rt-j 
vanadium,  to-day *8  price,  $5  to  $6  per  pound;  3  to  4  per  cent  chromium,  to-da; 
price,  12  to  141  cents  per  pound;  78  per  cent  iron,  to-day's  price,  5  cents  per  pout . 
cost  the  American  makers  before  the  war  about  30  cents  per  pound  in  a  ^nished  ^4r 
on  the  mill  floor. 

This  same  quality  of  standard  high-speed  steel  cost  before  the  war  (at  the  (!■«'- 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange  of  $4.86  per  pound  sterling)  42  cents  per  pound  ^' 
Liverpool. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  American  high-speed  steel  sold  from  $2.50  y^ 
pound  up  to  as  high  as  $3  per  pound,  while  the  British  Government  embargoed  v- 
exports.  Later  American  high-speed  steel  sold  during  the  war,  under  Govemmt-r' 
ruling,  at  $1.90  per  poimd. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  prices  receded  to  $1.50  per  pound  and  the  pree^^t* 
prices  are:  Nominal  retail  price,  $1  per  poimd;  moderate  consumer,  90  to  95  cents  ;•' 
pound;  large  consumer,  80  cents  per  pound. 

We  also  near  of  prices  from  65  to  70  cents  per  pound  for  as  small  lots  as  even  Ix^*' 
poimds  at  a  time.  It  therefore  appears  that  foreign  high-speed  steel,  even  under  tb- 
present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice  value,  can  not  be  deemed  i 
competitor  of  the  American  product  when  sold  on  a  price  basis. 

Proposed  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  on  tungsten  alloy  steels  (such  as  high-sp»»^ 
Bteel)  being  valued  above  40  cents  per  pound:  Paragraph  304,  20  per  cent;  paragraf^ 
305,  cumulative  for  the  fact  that  an  alloy  is  in  the  steel,  15  per  cent;  paragraph  305. 
cumulative,  specific  duty  for  the  18  per  cent  tungsten  contents,  12  cents  per  pound 

On  an  American  valuation  of,  say,  80  cents  per  pound  (which  already  includes  tb? 
selling  price  and  profit)  this  means:  20  per  cent,  16  cents  per  pound;  15  per  cent.  VI 
cents  per  pound;  for  18  per  cent  tungsten,  12  cents  per  pound;  total,  40  cents  ;tr 
poima. 

This  on  a  price  of  58  cents  per  pound  in  Liverpool,  plus  5  per  cent  expenses,  is  equi^ 
to  61  cents  per  pound;  proposed  new  duty,  40  cents  per  pound;  on  the  warehouse  6oc7 
of  the  importer,  $1.01  per  pound. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  would  be  assessed  on  the  foreign  invoice  value  of,  say,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  this  would  result  in  the  following:  Liverpool  price,  58  cents  per 
pound;  5  per  cent  expenses,  2.9  cents  per  pound;  20  per  cent  of  58  cents,  11.6  cent* 
per  pound;  total,  72.5  cents  per  pouna. 

To  these  two  calculations  must  be  added  the  25  cents  per  pound  selling  expenww. 
so  that  the  importer  is  required  to  obtain  at  least:  Oil  American  valuation,  $1.26  per 
poimd;  on  foreign  valuation,  97 J  cents  per  pound  before  a  profit  is  derived  from  his 
investment,  whereas  the  American  mills  selling  price  to-day  is  from  65  cents  to  $1 
per  pound,  which  includes  selling  expenses  and  profits. 

CONCLUSION. 

(a)  The  foregoing  figures  prove  that  even  without  the  duty  the  imported  steels  could 
not  really  be  sold  competitively  on  a  price  basis. 

(6)  The  present  Unaerwood  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice  value 
has  already  brought  the  imports  to  a  minimum. 

(c)  Even  a  straight  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  invoice  values  without 
the  two  cumulative  duties  of  paragraph  305  would  not  increase  these  imports,  but 
would  absolutely  restrict  them. 

(d)  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  being  an  alloy  steel  under  paragraph  305  is 
altogether  unnecessary  for  the  American  industry. 

(e)  The  15  per  cent  additional  duty  of  paragraph  305  taxes  the  labor,  raw  material 
(except  as  to  tungsten)  selling  expenses  and  profits  twice,  as  it  is  already  taxed  20  j^^ 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  304. 

(/)  The  specific  additional  tungsten  duty  of  paragraph  305  is  by  far  too  high,  w  it 
can  not  be  assumed  that  the  tungsten  metal  duty  under  paragraph  302  i^ill  ad>aBiP 
the  price  or  cost  of  tungsten  to  the  American  steel  malvcr  to  the  extent  of  the  tuneftpn 
duty  under  paragraph  302.  Paragraph  o02  taxes  pure  metallic  tungsten  72  cents 
per  pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  price  of  timgsten,  as  per  daily 
reports  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  is  from  45  to  50  cents  per  pound.     The  present 
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Underwood  tariff  aaseBBes  tungsten  metal  under  paragraph  101  with  15  per  cent  ad 
rmloremi,  and  the  Fordney  bill  malntainw  this  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
M)2.  Therefore,  the  15  per  cent  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  will  leave  the  tung- 
(ien  situation  as  to  that  tax  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
Hght  yeaiB.  Consequently  only  the  72  cents  per  ]X)und  specific  dut^r  on  tungsten 
natal  of  paragraph  302  may  be  taken  into  oonsiaeration  in  tnis  calculation. 

We  beUeve  that  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  price  of  timgsten  will  increase  from 
50  cents  per  pound  to  $1.22  per  pound  because  the  American  tungsten  mine  will  sell 
in  competition  with  the  other  American  mines  and  supply  and  demand  will  govern 
the  price.  It  is  not  the  duty  wMch  will  govern  the  price,  but  the  duty  will  only 
he  a  contributing  &ctor. 

i<7)  The  seoona  paragraph  of  paragraph  305  assumes  that  this  72  cents  per  pound 
of  the  tungsten  duty  of  paragraph  302  will  carry  itself  along  equally  balanced  into  the 
Pteel,  viz:  Paragraph  305  provides  a  specific  tungsten  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  on 
all  tungsten  contents  above  1}  per  cent.  This  is  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  steel  16} 
per  cent,  which  is  12  cents  per  pound  of  the  tungsten  in  tne  finished  bar. 

We  claim  that  due  reg^ud  should  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  additional 
duty  of  paragraph  302  on  tungsten  metal,  in  comparison  with  the  Underwood  bill, 
will  carry  itself  forward  to  the  finished  bar  steel  in  the  last  paragraph  of  305;  and  the 
alloy  steels  should  not  be  taxed  to  the  full  value  of  this  increase  of  duty  of  paragraph 
302,  but  should  be  taxed  correspondingly  much  lower  than  now  specified  and  snomd 
Vie  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  how  far  this  advance  in  tungsten  metal 
of  72  cents  per  pouna  will  be  felt  by  the  American  steel  maker  in  the  ingot  cast. 

We  consider  that  alloy  steels  belong  in  paragraph  304  and  by  reason  thereof  be  im- 
mune from  the  additional  15  per  cent  duty  of  paragraph  305,  for  which  there  is  no 
just  reason  or  explanation  possible. 

We  further  consider  that  a  more  equitable  compensation  should  be  found  for  the 
^uty  of  paragraph  302  as  to  the  alloys  in  the  steels  than  by  assuming  that  the  full 
advaoces  of  the  duties  of  the  alloys  of  paragraph  302  will  take  effect  to  its  full  extent 
in  the  finished  steel  to  the  American  maker,  and  we  further  believe  that  one-half  of 
this  72  cents  would  be  amply  protecting  the  American  steel  maker. 

We  qualify  this  by  the  information^  which  we  have  on  good  authoVity,  that  there 
u  at  present  in  this  country  enough  tungsten  and  tungsten  concentrates  to  be  sufficient 
ioT  a  normal  demand  by  the  steel  makers  for  at  least  two  years — ^probably  10,000  tons — 
and  under  the  present  curtailed  demand  this  supply  will  last  much  longer — probably 
four  to  five  years.  Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  demand  for  the  im- 
portation of  tungsten  or  tungsten  concentrates  or  metallic  tungsten  will  arise  for 
probably  three  to  four  years,  and  therefore  the  tungsten  price  will  again  be  governed, 
not  by  the  duty  under  paragraph  302  but  solely  by  the  supply  and  demand.  For 
this  reason  we  deem  it  fair  and  equitable  that  this  ract  shoula  have  a  strong  bearing 
on  the  last  part  of  paragraph  305,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  specific  duty  as  under 
paragraph  305  would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  importer  of  the  steel. 

Messrs.  Towne,  Boker  and  White, 

Committee  an  Preparation. 

WIRB  AND  COLD-ROLLBD   STRIPS  (PAR.  316). 

TbiB  paragraph  provides  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  United  States  domestic  market 
values  on  all  wire  valued  above  6  cents  per  pound  and  on  all  cold-rolled  strips  not 
thicker  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  16  inches  in  width. 

History  of  the  indiistry.—^tt  cold-rolled  steel  for  stamping  and  drawine  purposes, 
^^  in  the  manufacture  of  the  typewriter,  adding  machine,  sewing  machine,  auto- 
mobile parts,  etc.,  is  so  cheaply  produced  in  the  united  Stat/es  that  it  is  impossible 
y^  import.  The  American  mills  produce  this  soft  cold-rolled  steel  so  efficiently  and 
^  such  laijge  tonnage  that  it  sells  in  the  United  States  for  4}  cents  to  6  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  below  the  European  cost  of  production. 

Cold-rolled  strip  steel  of  the  better  grades  suitable  for  hardening  and  tempering 
»nd  tempered  cold-rolled  strips  imported  from  Europe  are  confined  to  a  few  highly 
spedaUzed  grades,  purchased  on  account  of  superior  quality  and  individual  prefer- 
^^ce,  for  which  the  consiuners  feel  inclined  to  pay  a  premium  above  the  market  price 
roruiniiiji.  grades  produced  in  America. 

The  importation  of  these  specialties  from  Europe  has  not  increased,  but  rather 
Ijeidily  decreased,  during  the  past  10  years  on  account  of  the  improvements  made 
^'  the  American  manufacturers  of  similar  grades,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the 
™^P«an  products  to  compete.  Therefore  only  a  small  tonnage  of  these  European 
pdea  ftre  sold  in  America,  and  this  only  to  the  consumer  who  does  not  want  to  eacri- 
"ce  the  quality  by  buying  the  grades  manufactured  here  at  the  cheaper  price. 
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Priat. — The  European  manufacturers  have  to  contend  with  constantly  higher  ooets 
of  production,  especially  in  Sweden,  where  the  charcoal  fuel  is  becoming  more  ex- 
pensive every  year.  Sweden  practically  produces  no  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal . 
nor  coke,  all  such  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  having  to  be  imported  from  other 
countries. 

The  process  of  cold  rolling  strip  steel  and  drawing  wire  in  tonnage  quantities  ba^ 
been  so  perfected  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  practically  an  automatic  macbice 
process  in  which  the  American  mills  surpass  the  European. 

Imports. — The  imports  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  and  wire  have  been  insignificant 
imder  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  invoice  values,  and  what 
little  quantities  have  been  imported  have  been  on  account  of  quality  only. 

The  importer  is  subject  to  heavy  selling  and  warehousing  expense  and  this  afford* 
the  American  manufacturer  additional  protection. 

Duty. — Should  the  duty  be  raised  higher  than  the  present  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  invoice  values,  this  will  mean  an  additional  burden  on  the  American  con- 
sumer as  cold  drawn  wire  and  cold  rolled  strip  steel  imported  from  abroad  are  semi- 
finished, which  the  domestic  buyers  manufacture  into  finished  products  and  sell  tn 
the  ultimate  consumer  or  the  public.  If,  however,  an  increase  of  duty  should  take 
place,  still  smaller  quantities  will  be  imported  with  consequently  less  revenue. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  COLD  ROLLED    STRIP    STEEL    AND    DRAWN    WIRE 

Example  1:  Cold  rolled  shoe  shank  steel  sells  at  the  present  rate  of  English  ex- 
change, 2J  to  5  inches  wide  by  0.025  to  0.042  inch  thick  in  50-ton  lots:  ^^'ni- 

Price  per  pound  at  Liverpool 6. 5 

Freight,  insurance,  landing  charges,  packing,  5  per  cent '^'~] 

15  per  cent  duty  on  6.5  cents ^'^ 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound "•  f^ 

An  equal  grade  of  American-made  steel  sold  in  1920,  delivered  customer's  plant  at 
8  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  well  known  that  American  production  cost  of  raw  material, 
labor,  and  fuel  has  gone  down  considerably  since,  therefore  the  present  American 
selling  price  is  now  less. 

Example  2:  A  medium  grade  of  Siemens-Martin  cold  rolled  strip  steel  suitable  to 
harden  and  temper,  0.9  to  1  per  cent  carbon  in  a  standard  size  of  3f  inches  wide  b} 
0.028  inch  thick,  in  straight  strips  of  6  feet  sells:  Ce^is 

Price  per  poimd  at  Liverpool,  in  500-pound  lots I'y.'^ 

Expenses  for  freight,  cases,  insiu-ance,  landing  charges,  5  per  cent ■'' 

15  per  cent  duty  on  15.5  cents -  '^ 


On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 1^ 


v> 


A  similar  grade  of  American  cold  rolled  steel  was  quoted  in  July.  1921,  at  8.05  cent.- 
per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  in  equal  quantities. 

Example  3:  Cold-rolled  pen  steel  in  standard  sizes  such  as  are  used  for  pen  makint'. 
carbon,  0.95  per  cent,  in  50- ton  lots  sells:  Crats. 

At  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  per  pound 2H.  (K^ 

Freight,  insurance,  landing  charges,  tin-lined  cases,  8  per  cent 2.  OS 

15  per  cent  duty  on  26.03  cents 3. 90 

»       •  __^ — 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 32. 01 

The  present  price  of  cold-rolled  pen  steel,  as  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
runs  between  20  to  24  cents  per  pound  at  American  mill. 

Example  4:  Cold-rolled  hardened  and  tempered  spring  steel  for  mainsprinj^s  in 
motors  in  phono^phs  and  talking  machines,  such  sizes  as  1  inch  wide  and  0.027  inch 
thick,  sells  now  in  100-ton  lots:  onis. 

At  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  per  pound ^-^ 

Freight,  tin-lined  cases,  landing  charges,  insurance,  8  per  cent 4.  -I 

Present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  55  cents »**  -^ 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 67  t>^ 

Similar  grades  of  spring  steel  manufactured  in  United  States  are  freely  selling  «^ 
30  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and  in  certain  instances  at  a  still  lower  figiu-e. 
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Example  5:  Music  wire  for  use  in  pianos.  A  trial  shipment  was  made  of  sufRcient 
srire  of  aasoTted  sizes  to  string  1,000  pianos,  and  the  price  is:  Cents. 

At  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  average  price  for  all  sizes,  per  pound 36. 00 

Freight,  tin-lined  cases,  insurance,  landing  charges,  8  per  cent 2. 88 

Preeent  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  36  cents ; 5. 4 

On  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound 44. 28 

The  average  price  of  such  piano  wire  of  sizes  used  in  pianos,  made  by  the  American 
wire  manufacturers,  range  between  30  to  35  cents  per  pound  at  American  mill. 

The  facta  above  mentioned  will  prove  that  imported  cold-rolled  strip  steel  and 
wire  from  abroad  does  not  bring  any  competition  to  the  American  manufacturers  in 
'orreeponding  qualities,  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and  that  the  general  conclusion 
r^n  only  be  that  the  foreign  invoice  values  are  already,  without  duty  and  expenses, 
higher  than  the  selling  prices  of  the  American  mills.  The  present  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  \^lorem — alreadv  a  most  serious  check  on  importations — ^has  brought  them  to  a 
practically  negligible  figure. 

The  Anaerican  user  of  these  semifinished  products  has  so  far  shown  a  willingness  to 
pay  a  slight  premium  for  what  he  considers  in  individual  cases  a  more  adapted  and 
^iperior  article,  but  if  these  differences  should  become  too  great  he  will  have  to  forego 
his  preference  and  quality,  abandoning  the  use  of  the  imported  article  or  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  his  finished  product. 

Any  advance  in  duty  would  aggravate  the  situation  still  more  and  consequently 
reduce  the  now  existing  revenue  on  these  imports. 

Messrs.  £k  &  Boker, 

Committee  on  Preparation* 

CONCLUSION. 

We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Congress  to  impose  a  barrier  to  the  im- 
portation of  fine  steels  to  the  extent  that  such  importation  wiU  be  eliminated  and  con- 
sumers of  fine  steels  in  this  country  left  to  the  mercy  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  a 
monopoly  thereby  created. 

As  American  citizens  we  protest  vigorously  against  the  destruction  of  our  business, 
partiailarly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Government  will  not  benefit  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenue  but  indeed  will  lose  the  substantial  revenue  now  obtaining. 

The  small  quantity  of  fine  steels  now  imported  into  this  country  (2  per  cent  of 
the  total  consimoiption  here)  can  not  be  considered  competitive,  as  the  imported 
fine  steels  do  not  undersell  similar  grades  of  American  steels  because  the  imported 
products  command  higher  prices  due  to  their  quality,  therefore  it  can  not  be  claimed 
that  the  American  industry  is  threatened,  hence  the  proposed  increased  duty  will 
only  result  in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  which  will  have  the  American  purchaser  at 
its  mercy. 

The  proposed  duty  in  addition  to  causing  loss  of  revenue  and  creating  a  monopoly 
will  invite  retaliation  from  foreign  governments  whose  citizens  export  fine  steels  into 
vhis market.  This  power  of  retaliation  is  far  more  serious  than  ever  before,  inasmucli 
as  the  war  has  taught  foreign  countries  to  use  substitutes  for  our  products;  these  sub- 
stitutes they  will  undoubtedly  resort  to  if  the  necessity  occasions. 

Surely  an  industry  where  98  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  manufactured  domesti- 
^lly  and  which  has  been  developed  in  this  country  for  more  than  40  years  can  not  be 
wrioiwly  interfered  with  by  foreign  imports  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent. 

A  monopoly  that  the  proposed  duty  confers  upon  the  American  manufacturer  will 
force  the  consumer  to  pay  higher  prices  and  thereby  disappoint  a  public  who  looks  to 
the  present  administration  to  restore  "  normalcy." 

^^e  urge  upon  you  that  we  have  over  production  in  almost  every  line  of  manufacture; 
tiat  an  outlet  must  be  found  for  our  surplus  and  that  the  few  things  w  Inch  we  can  im- 
port go  only  a  small  way  toward  paying  for  our  exports;  that  the  unemployment, 
d*>nbt,  distress,  and  anxiety  which  are  present  in  America  are  surpassed  by  the  rest 
^  of  the  world.  This  condition  is  reflected  by  our  fast  disappearing  foreign  trade  which 
automatically  drags  down  with  it  our  internal  commerce,  leaving  in  its  wake  idleness 
and  discontent  in  our  body  politic. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

American  Importers  of  Fine  Steels, 
John  B.  Smiley,  Secretary. 
Xew  York,  August  11, 1921. 
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MBMBBBS  AMERICAN  IMPOBTESS  OF  FINE  STEELS. 

Hobson,  Ho4^ghton  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Sheffield,  England,  represented  by  RowUuc 
Bramall,  83  BeeKman  Street,  New  York. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  representing  Sandviken  Mining  Steel,  represented  by  C.  Fnnk 
Schwep,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sanavik  Steel  Worts,  American  Agency  (Inc.),  representing  Sandvikens  Jemverb. 
A.  B.,  Sandviken,  Sweden,  represented  by  E.  O.  Ek,  164  Nassau  Street,  New  YoA 

Dannemora  Steels  (Inc.),  representing  Gimo-Osterby  Bruks,  A.  B.,  Sweden,  repr^ 
sented  by  L.  Helmuth,  Liggett  Building,  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Federal  Tool  &  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  representing  Uddeholms,  A.  B.,  Uddt- 
holms,  Sweden;  Groodwin  &  Co.  (Ltd.);  Scottish  Steel  Works,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 
Wm.  Cook  &  Co  (Ltd.),  Sheffield;  Doncaster  Wire  Co.,  Sheffield;  represented  by 
Thos.  Towne,  president,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 

Poldi  Steel  Corporation  of  America,  representing  the  Poldi  Steel  Works,  Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  represented  by  John  B.  Smiley,  secretary,  115  Broadway,  Xev 
York. 

Wm.  Jessop  &  Sons  (Inc.),  representine  Wm.  Jessop  &  Sons,  Sheffiield,  represent^ 
by  Oswald  Sewell,  91  John  Street,  New  York. 

B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.  (Inc.),  representing  Samuel  Osbom  &,  Co.  (Ltd.),  Sheffield. 
Taylor  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Leeds;  represented  by  William  H.  White,  192  Chambers 
Street,  New  York. 

Edgar  Allen  Steel  Co.  (Inc.)^  representing  Edear  Allen  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Sheffield. 
represented  by  V.  A.  Green,  86  John  Street,  New  York. 

Newman-Andrew  Co.,  representing  J.  H.  Andrew  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  represented  by 
Chas.  Newman,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

H.  Boker  &  Co.  (Inc.),  representing  Jonas  &  Colver,  Novo  Steel  Works,  Sheffield, 
represented  by  John  R.  Boker,  treasurer,  101  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Robert  K.  Greaves  &  Co.,  representing  Sanderson  Bros.  &  Newbold,  Sheffield, 
represented  by  Robert  K.  Greaves,  1336  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
Arthur  Balfour  Steel  Co.  (Inc.),  representing  Arthur  Balfour  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Sheffield, 
represented  by  W.  A.  Bradbury,  389  Atlantic  Avene,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  &  C.  Wardlow,  representing  S.  &  C.  Wardlow,  Sheffield,  represented  by  H. 
Woodcock,  278  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Hofors  Steel  Works,  representing  Hofors  Steel  Works,  Sweden,  represented  by 
Folke  Sandelin,  165 'Broadway,  New  York. 

What  is  the  Purpose  op  a  Tariff  Law? 

introduction. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  brief  but  businesslike  reasons  why  sec- 
tions 304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  bill,  imposing  an  import  duty  as  tfierein 
stated  upon  "fine  steels,"  should  be  rejected.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  handle 
the  argument  bo  as  to  avoid  a  statistical  and  technical  discussion,  thereby  makio; 
the  same  readable. 

The  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  has  indicated  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
must  necessarily  be  general  as  distinguished  from  a  scientific  and  statistical  essay. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  therefrom  that  we  have  sacrificed  accuracy  or  other- 
wise surrendered  to  expediency. 

We  are  constrained  to  approach  the  matter  in  this  way,  realizing  that  our  Senator 
and  Representatives  are  endeavoring  to  enact  a  tariff  measiure  wMch  will  be  for  tho 
best  interest  of  their  country. 

These  gentlemen  come  from  the  regular  walks  in  life.  Few,  if  any,  have  scientific 
knowledge  or  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  to  diatinguiflh 
the  difference  between  "fine  steels"  and  "tonnage  steels."  Not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  Members  of  Congress  could  analyze  understandingly  the  tariff  on  fine  8t©el« 
as  obtaining  in  the  objectionable  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure. 

Nor  need  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  acquaint  themselves  with  this  technical 
knowledge  in  order  to  perform  their  duty,  because  our  Congressmen  are  well  aware 
that  they  need  apply  a  simple  test  only  to  determine  if  an  item  should  or  should  not 
bear  an  imi>ort  duty,  and  how  much. 

This  test  is:  (a)  Does  the  industry  producing  the  material  need  protection;  if  ao,  to 
what  extent? 

{b)  Will  the  proposed  duty  on  a  material  yield  revenue  to  the  Government? 
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Tbe  foregoing  test  is  the  basis  of  our  objection  to  the  duty  levied  in  the  proposed 
Fordney  measure  on  fine  steels,  and  our  arguments  in  respect  thereto  are: 

I. 

The  fine  steel  industry  needs  no  protection,  and  certainly  not  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  304-316  of  the  |)ropo6ed  Fordney  bill. 

The  fine-steel  industry  in  the  United  States  was  developed  over  a  period  of  years 
by  a  process  of  evolution  hand  in  hand  with  the  cotton  gin,  harvesting  apparatus, 
machine  tools,  sewing  machine,  breech-loading  weapons,  typewiiter,  bicycle,  lino- 
type, automobile,  airplane,  and  other  machines  where  American  mechanical  in- 
genuity leads  the  world.  These  intricate  machines  contain  many  parts,  which,  by 
\-irtue  of  the  friction  and  burden  imposed  thereon,  are  required  to  possess  a  fineness 
and  quality  that  yield  strength,  toughness,  and  durability  while  operating  at  high 
speed. 

The  majmty  of  parts  of  these  machines  were  made  interchangeable.  In  due 
course  an  immense  ousiness  was  created  in  the  production  of  fine  steeK  from  which 
many  of  theee  parts  are  manufactured  and  numerous  other  uses  were  developed  for 
fine  steels. 

In  1920  there  were  about  45  plants  engfu[ed  in  the  production  of  fine  steels  within 
the  United  States.  The  growth  of  the  industry  was  extensive  and  the  profits  there- 
from great,  which  caused  the  inevitable  result  that  the  business  suffered  through 
overproduction. 

But  to  say  that  the  situation  may  be  remedied  by  a  tariff  is  too  ridiculous  to  admit 
of  argument  when  one  pauses  to  consider  that  of  the  fine  steel  marketed  in  the  United 
States  each  year  only  about  one-fiftieth  (2  per  cent)  thereof  comes  from  abroad.  How 
small  a  competitor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  the  foreign  importation  of  fine 
eteel  is  self-evident  and  makes  obvious  that  the  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed 
measure  will  encircle  the  American  market  with  a  Chinese  wall  tiiereby  creating  a 
monopoly  fattened  by  favor. 

If  Congress,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  permit  this  condition  to  come 
about,  then  so  let  it  be,  as  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  that  august  body. 

If,  however,  the  fine  steel  industry  is  entitled  to  have  its  economic  condition  relieved 
by  coneressional  legislation  with  respect  to  the  tariff — ^especially  when  the  question 
of  tariff  in  no  way  contributed  to  said  condition — then  the  same  privilege  should  be 
accorded  to  all  other  lines  of  industry.  If  this  were  done,  we  woula  have  the  American 
public  at  the  supreme  mercy  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  by  placing  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  hides;  the  public  at  the  supreme  mercy  of  the  sugar  producers  by  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  sugar;  and  the  public  at  tne  mercy  of  the  oil  producer  by  a  prohibitive  tariff 
on  the  importation  of  oil,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Those  fevering  the  enactment  of  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure 
mav  indulge  in  all  the  specious  aigument  that  the  English  language  affords  to  justify 
Bald  sections,  but  when  subjectea  to  the  cold  analysis  of  logic  the  fact  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  development  of  the  fine  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been 
in  progress  for  50  years  or  more  last  past,  and  the  business  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of 
about  45  plants  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  producing  annually  more  than  1,000,000 
toDB.  The  present  import  duties  on  fine  steels  from  abroad  has  enabled  the  American 
maQu&cturers  to  dispose  of  their  product  at  a  handsome  price,  thereby  yielding  most 
substantial  profit.  The  importation  of  fine  steel  from  abroad — 20,000  to  26,000  tons 
annually — ^has  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  development  bf  the  American  industry 
or  with  the  marketing  of  its  product  inasmuch  as  the  great  percentage  of  the  foreign 
importation  has  been  of  an  exceptional  quality  necessarily  required  to  be  manu- 
^tured  abroad  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  taw  materials  employed, 
and  the  imported  product  makes  no  attempt  to  undersell  the  American  product,  but 
as  a  rule  procures  a  higher  price  because  of  this  quality. 

The  argument  that  the  fine  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  needs  protection 
by  an  absolute  prohibitive  tariff,  contained  in  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney 
measure,  is  both  improper  and  incorrect  and  is  inspired  solely  by  the  desire  to  eliminate 
every  vestige  of  x>ossinle  competition  and  thereby  compel  American  consumers  to 
pay  an  outrageous  and  unthinkable  price  for  fine  steel. 

II. 

^'ILL  THE  PROPOSED  DUTY  ON  A  MATERIAL  YIELD  REVENUE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT? 

The  duty  on  fine  steel  under  sections  304-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure 
^  yield  no  revenue  to  the  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  wiU  destroy  a  substantial 
m'enue  at  present  derived  from  the  tariff  now  obtaining. 
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The  foregoing  assertion  is  not  conjectural  or  specalative.  Indeed,  it  is  a  poifi^- 
statement  of  fact,  which  an  examination  of  the  existing  tariff  and  the  propoiied  \»'r' 
will  verify. 

Under  the  tariff  at  present  obtaining,  the  revenue  to  the  Government  derived  fro'r 
the  importation  of  hue  steel  approximates  $500,000  each  year. 

Sections  301-316  of  the  proposed  Fordney  measure  by  levying  a  Ijuiff  which  ia  ^ 
great  as  to  preclude  the  importation  of  fine  steel  except  in  negligible  quantities  i  whi<  K 
can  not  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and  mast,  therefore,  be  purchased  abroad,,  vdW 
necesbarily  destroy  entirely  the  revenues  heretofore  derived  from  foreign  importatioL 

It  cao  not  be  argued  that  the  higher  rates  in  the  proposed  Fordney  measure  will  cor  - 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  quantity  importation,  because  the  reduction  in  quantity  ii:. 
portation  will  in  no  way  be  offset  by  the  revenue  from  the  suggested  increase  in  rattns. 

Furthermore,  an  examination  of  sections  304 -31 G  of  the  proposed  Fordney  mc&niv 
discloses  that  the  Government  will  be  required  to  maintain  an  airay  of  export  cLemit:.- 
and  analytical  laboratories  at  tremendous  expense,  which  will  greatly  les^n  smr. 
re^'enues  that  may  be  derived  from  the  new  rates. 

We  make  no  effort  to  submit  a  table  of  comparisons  contrasting  tne  import  duti'.? 
levied  by  the  tariff  at  present  obtaining  and  those  fixed  in  tne  proposed  Fordnty 
measure  becaube  to  do  so  would  require  burdensome  and  intricate  statistics,  which  ^^^ 
have  purposely  endeavored  to  avoid  in  this  pamphlet.  We  are  prepared,  however,  u 
submit  such  tables  upon  request  by  any  Congressman  or  committee.  The  eno^l;oul^ 
expense  entailed  in  the  maintenance  of  chemists  and  analytical  laboratories  is  obvious. 

CONCLUSION. 

We,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  wno  import  fine  steels  from  abroad,  are  noi 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  our  country  is  required  to  have  a  tariff  measure  for  the  prcr 
tection  of  home  industries  where  protection  is  necessary  and  for  piu*poses  of  revenue. 
At  the  same  time  we  submit  most  earnestly  with  respect  to  the  fine  steel  industn 
that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  may  it  be  argued  that  the  industry  in  the  Unilnl 
States  needs  additional  protection,  and  we  furtner  emphasize  that  sections  304-316  oi 
the  proposed  Fordney  measure  will  defeat  its  own  purpose  wita  respect  to  deriving 
revenue. 

W',^  further  argue  in  all  sincerety  tp.at  no  obiection  may  be  taken  to  a  fair  and  leason- 
able  tariff  which  will  afford  a  moderation  of  protection  to  home  industries  without 
destroying  competition  and  which  will  also  yield  revenue  to  our  Government. 

We  do  object,  however,  to  the  erection  of  a  tariff  barrier  which  will  destroy  all 
revenue  and  competition,  leaving  the  fine-steel  purchasers  of  the  United  States  ahs^ 
lutcly  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 


Respectfully,  yours, 
New  York,  August  1,  192 J. 


American  Impoutekh  of  Fine  Steei««. 
John  B.  Smiley,  Secretary. 


Fiaiirea  ohlained  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  CommeTce^  Miscellaneous  SerUi 
No.  106,  showing  trade  balance  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  from 
which  fine  steels  are  exported  into  this  market. 


1918 


1919 


Imports  from—  I 

England $118,613,817.00  1  |267, 624,655.00 

Sweden 5,935,490.00  13,722,931.00 

Austro-Hungary I  2, 417, 83a  00 

£xp<Hi;8  from  the  United  States  to—  I  ; 

England : ;      1,952,870,089.00  I  2. 125. 167,  Ma  00 

Sweden.: 15,674,108.00  ,  133,069,131.00 

Austro-Hungary ' I  42,211,56400 

I  I 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that  England  and  Sweden  import  from 
this  country  approximately  ten  times  the  amount  of  commodities  which  are  in  turn 
exported  by  these  countries  into  the  United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary  the  trade  balance  is  20  to  1  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
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TATEMBITT  OF  C.  F.  SGHWEP,  BEPRESElfTIirG  THE  IITOES- 

SOLL-RAITD  CO. 

Mr.  ScHWEF.  We  have  six  plants  in  this  country,  employing  approx- 
mately  6,000  men.  We  are  interested  in  para^aph  304  only  in  so 
ar  as  it  pertains  to  hollow  mining  drill  steel.  We  import  this  com- 
nodity  from  Sweden  because  this  country  has  not  yet  produced  a 
quality  of  steel  for  that  particular  purpose  that  equals  in  quality  the 
Swedish  steel. 

We  import  approximately  2,000  tons  a  year,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment denves  a  revenue,  unaer  the  present  tariff  act,  of  about  $37,000. 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  Act  the  revenue  would  approximate 
190,000,  representing  a  difference  of  about  $53,000,  which  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  mining  industry  in  this  country,  provided  they 
continue  the  use  of  this  better  quaUty  of  steel.  If  not,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  the  efficiency  of  the  drills  manuf actiured  and  used  in  con- 
junction with  that  steel.  Therefore  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff  of 
8  per  cent  be  continued. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  ever  sold  any  drills  made  from  Amer- 
ican steel  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEP.  We  have. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  not  give  satisfaction? 

Mr.  ScHWEP.  They  do.     The  point  is  this:  That  the  old  type  of 

?ercussion  drilling  differs  widely  in  principle  from  the  hanmier  drill, 
he  hanmier  dnlTuses  a  hollow  steel,  ana  instead  of  lifting  the  steel 
in  the  chuck  up  and  down  the  drill  is  tapped  on  the  end.  The  steel 
receives  blows  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per  mmute,  and  the  steel  has  to 
withstand  shock  and  vibration,  and  we  have  found  that  there  is  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  Swedish  steel  which  is  not  revealed  by  analysis 
and  which  makes  that  particular  steel  very  much  better  aaapted  for 
that  kind  of  work  than  the  American  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEP.  I  may  say  that  this  Swedish  steel  is  the  only  product 
that  we  import  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  our  product. 
Otherwise  we  use  all  American  products.  The  only  exception  is  this 
one  variety  of  steel. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  import  per  year  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEP.  About  2,000  tons  a  year. 

STATEMENT  OF  EKOS  POATEB,  SEPBESENTIlfO  THE  SHELBY- 
VILLE  MIBBOB  WOBKS,  SHELBTVILLE,  IND. 

ilr.  Porter.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  223  and 
to  say  that  I  represent  mirror  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  have  a  capital  invested  of  from  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  and 
t*mploy  in  normal  times  between  four  and  five  thousand  men. 

^ator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  us  now  just  briefly  what  changes 
you  want  in  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  Porter.  There  is  no  protection  there  for  plate  glass,  silvered. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested} 

Mr,  Porter.  Two  himdred  and  twenty-three.  There  is  a  half 
cer*  '^n  some  of  the  sizes,  but  that  is  no  protection  whatever  under 
^^n  ^nt  conditions.     Heretofore  in  all  of  the  tariff  bills  there 
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has  been  a  protection  of  from  2  to  3  cents,  but  the  conditions  werv 
different  then.  The  mirrors  that  were  used  in  this  country  wen* 
beveled  and  cut  to  pattern,  and  it  was  not  feasible  to  buy  them  over 
there  and  have  them  plated.  Now  95  per  cent  of  the  mirrors  are 
plain  and  they  can  bring  them  over  here  in  the  square  and  cut  them 
to  these  patterns  and  put  us  out  of  business.  They  are  ofiFerin^ 
to-<iay  to  sell  these  mirrors  at  11  cents  a  foot  above  the  price  of 
plate  glass,  and  it  costs  us  about  22  to  25  cents  a  foot  to  do  this  work. 
Not  very  many  of  them  have  come  in  yet,  but  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  there  is  no  business  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  smaller  sizes  do  you  want  any  increase  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  On  all  sizes  we  would  like  to  have  10  cents  a  square 
foot,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  cents  a  square  foot? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir.  The  conditions  are  different  now.  We 
have  got  to  have  that  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  No;  either  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  all  higher  than  10  cents  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Porter.  Not  the  silvered.  There  is  no  difference  there. 
That  includes  polished  plate  glass.  But  I  am  interested  in  a  rate 
10  cents  above  the  polished  plate  glass  on  silvered  mirrors. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  paragraph  224,  then. 

Mr.  Porter.  Cast  ponshea  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  etc. 
Then  it  gives  the  price.  The  price  is  just  exactly  the  same  in  the 
first  bracket  as  the  polished  plate  glass.  In  the  next  it  is  one-half 
cent  higher,  and  in  tne  next  2^  cents  higher.  That  is  no  protection 
at  all  for  the  silver  man. 

Senator  Watson.  There  is  no  differential  there  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  No  differential  there  to  protect  us.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  costs  them  to  sell  over  there,  i  have  no  data  on  that;  but 
they  are  offering  to  sell  here  now  at  1 1  cents  a  foot,  when  it  costs  us 
22  to  26  cents  a  foot  to  do  the  work. 

I  have  a  very  short  brief  that  I  would  like  to  present,  with  your 
consent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows :) 

August  5, 1921. 
To  the  Finance  Committee  ot  the  Senate  of  the  United  Staties. 

Gentlemen:  This  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  mirror  manufacturers  of  the 
United  Stated,  comprising  approximately  150  factories,  located  in  the  towns  and  citiis 
from  Maine  to  Calitomia,  wnere  furniture  and  like  merchandise  is  manuiacture<),  re- 
quiring mirror  plates. 

These  manufacturers  represent  a  capital  investment  of  from  eight  to  ten  million 
dollars  and  employ,  when  normally  busy,  from  five  to  six  thousand  men. 

Plate  glass,  polished,  as  well  as  cylincfer,  crown,  and  sheet  glass^  polished,  represent 
their  basic  raw  material  and  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  selectea  quality  for  minoi  pur- 
poses. The  production  of  iinished  mirrors  is  therefore  a  mat  tc  r  of  labor  and  machinerv. 
covering  many  processes  entailing  a  production  cost  per  square  foot  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  proposed  assessed  duty,  under  paragraph  223  of  the  Fordney  bill. 

Prior  to  the  war  period  the  importation  of  mirrors,  except  those  silvered  upon 
cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  known  as  German  plates,  was  negligible,  owinc  to  the 
fact  that  at  that  period  a  very  large  percentage  of  mirror  plates  entering  into  tne  pro- 
duction of  furniture  were  cut  to  pattern  and  beveled,  since  which  time  furniture  styles 
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ive  changed  to  that  now  af^zoijiBAtely  98  per  cent  of  all  miirors  are  plaisi,  w)dch 
3uld  permit  the  importationr  of  plain,  isqvaie  plates  that  can  be  easily  cut  to  pf^ttem. 

>  the  American  importer.      .  ^ 

At  the  present  time  the  syndicate  of  Beieian  and  French  plvt^hiBa  x&anulaetur^^ 
f  offenng  in  this  maiitet  finished  ail  voted  minor  plates  at  Exactly  11  centri  -pan 
luare  foot abow9 tbsit  fdc^ for dearvpoUshad plate g&ia.  •  Sucha condition mthout 
(equate  tariff  protection  will  seriou^y  damage  the  mirror  indust^  of  the  United. 
:aiec.  '  ' 

The  Fordney  biU^  as  passed  by  the  House,  allowsan  adequate  pmtection  oncylihder/ 
t>wn,  and  sheet  glass,  sil'tered,  over  the  BpeeificasBCBBmeBLt  on  the  same  pieduct  when- 
nported,  unmlvrnd,  but  in  the  case  of  polished  pkite  glass  when  silvered  there  appears' 

>  he  little  if  any  differential  allowed. 

Since  fully  95  per  cent  of  all  the  mirrors  used  in  the  United  States  are  silvered  upon 
v^  polifihed  plate  giaas,  and  since  it  is  this  product  that  will  come"  direethr  in  compe- 
tion  whe!]i  imported  with  this  industry,  we  feel  that  a. wider  range- of  protection' 
lould  he  allowed  on  cast  polished  plate  silvered,  than  is  now  indicated  in  the  Fordney 

We  have  no  definite  data  to  present  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  in  silvering  between 
!ii!>  and  foreign  countries,  but  to  the  best  of  our  knowledjg:e  and  belief  the  difference 
rill  amount  to  not  less  than  15  cents  per  square  foot.   > 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  tariff  to  eover  the  etLtiie  difference  as^entioned  above,  but  sug- 
est  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  in  adcUtion  to  the  specific  assessed  valuation  on 
a^t  polisned  plate  glass  unsilvered^  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a 
^^  duty  than  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Reepectfolly  sobmitted: 

The  Mirrok  Uajawavevushb^  AsaoctATioN, 
'.  Enos  Porter,  Chairman. 

By  Frank  L.  Brown,  Secretary. 

STATEMEHT  OF  F.  T.  BIAKEHAIT,  349  BBOABWAT,  NBW 
YOKK,  If.  Y.,  aEPaESEM'Tlff&  THE  SPENOEMAir  PEIT  CO. 
AND  JOSEPH  OILIOTT  ft  SOHS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  yoji  also  desire  to  speak  for  Mr.  Lloyd  Smith  1 

Mr.  Blakeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  paragraph  351  ? 

Mr.  Blakeman.  Yes,  sir.  We  reqnest  that  the  present  spedlic 
luty  of  8  cents  a  gross  be  allowed,  and  we  base  our  request  chiefly 
an  the  fact  that  the  Toliune  of  imported  steel  pens  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  number  of  domestic  pens  made  in  this 
country  and  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  steel  pens  are  unable  to 

3uote  a  price  which  wiH  successfully  compete  with  the  prices  of 
omestic  manufacturers.  I  would  like  to  go  very  briefly  over  this 
Bvnopsis  of  the  brief  which  I  have  submitted.  I  represent  the  Spen- 
cerian  Pen  Co.  and  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  the  largest  importers  of 
steel  pens.  All  of  these  importations  are  made  from  Great  Britain 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  gross  of  steel  pens  imported  from 
France  and  Grermany — ^roughly  1,000  gross.  The  amount  is  negli- 
gible. Last  year  there  were  2,950,000  gross  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  750,000  gross  imported.  As  I  remarked 
before,  97  per  cent  were  imported  by  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  and 
Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons.  As  against  this  inaportation  figure  there  were 
4oO,000  gross  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  were  exported, 
and  the  prices  quoted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  on  these  exporta- 
tions  were  from  25  to  33  J  per  cent  less  than  the  price  offered  to  the 
home  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  let  me  know  briefly  just  what  changes 
you  want  in  paragraph  351  ? 

•^  V-21— PT  23 4 
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Mr.  Blakebcan.  We  request  that  the  present  specific  rate  cl  8  cent! 
per  gross  under  the  Underwood  bill  oe  allowed  to  remain.  Th-* 
prices  of  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  and  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons  to  thJ 
trade  are,  respectively,  46  per  cent  and  57  per  cent  higher  than  t:<^ 
lowest  price  quoted  to  the  trade  by  domestic  manufacturers;  and  th« 
prices  quoted  by  the  Spencerian  ren  Co.  on  Federal  and  school  con 
tracts,  which  represent  a  very  laige  part  of  the  domestic  busineas,  ar- 
66  per  cent  higher  than  the  domestic  quotations.  As  a  result  Uh 
Spencerian  Pen  Co.  gets  no  school  bids  at  all  and  a  very,  very  smdmL 
portion  of  the  Federal  business. 

Very  recently  the  Government  has  accepted  a  bid  of  43  cen:^ 
offered  by  domestic  manufacturers  on  a  Porto  Rican  school  proposal 
So  you  will  see,  ^ntiemen,  that  the  Spencerian  and  Josepn  Giilon 
prices,  which  are  Irom  97  cents  to  S1.02  a  gross,  can  hardly  compete 
with  43  cents. 

It  has  been  asserted  bythe  domestic  manufacturers,  I  beUeve  in  ihf 
recent  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the  lal»*  * 
cost  in  England  of  these  imported  pens  is  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cos* 
Since  that  statement  was  made  I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  iht 
matter,  and  I  would  beg  to  contradict  that  statement,  as  to  my  be^' 
knowledge  and  belief  the  cost  of  the  English  labor  is  66  per  oent  <;/ 
the  totfuT  The  remaining  34  per  cent  is  we  cost  of  the  raw  material 
the  maintenance  of  builmngs,  in£(urance,  etc. 

If  the  American  manufacturers  can,  under  the  present  rate  of  dut  j. 
undersell  the  imported  article  in  the  United  States  and  can  aff'ord  t> 
offer  their  products  abroad  so  much  under  the  domestic  price,  it  i- 
evident  from  the  above  comparisons  and  prices,  which  are  more 
carefully  set  forth  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  committee,  that  U:^ 
sale  of  domestic  steel  pens  is  not  endangered  by  the  sale  of  our  pezi5 
We  therefore  submit  that  an  increase  in  duty  would  result  in  tL? 
importation  of  less  pens,  with  a  constant  decrease  in  revenue  to  tL*- 
Government,  and  we  request  that  the  present  specific  duty  of  8  cents 
per  eross  be  allowed  to  remain.     I  thank  you. 

Cflie  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  tne  witness  is  here  prints: 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Spbncbrian  Pbn  Oo  • 

Xeiv  York,  August  5.  /<*?:. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chcnrman  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  SenaUy  Washington^  D.  C. 

Subject:  Schedule  3,  metals  and  manufaoturea  of.    Parai^ph  351 . 

Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  following  memoranda:  The  et^el-j«»» 
industry  is  not  affected  by  the  importation  of  steel  pens,  as  shown  by  the  mJc  in  t^-' 
country  last  year  of  2,950,000  gross  of  domestic  pens,  out  of  which  450,000  grxMS  v*-r* 
exported,  as  against  die  sale  of  775,000  gross  of  imported  pens,  97  per  cent  of  wh:  : 
were  imported  by  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  an  i  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons. 

The  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  was  formed  in  1858  by  American  cidsens  and  the  stdK  • 
entirely  neld  by  Americans. 

The  net  trade  prices  of  Spencerian  and  Gillott  pens  are»  respectively.  •♦G  and  •'»"  F"^ 
cent  higher  than  the  list  of  domestic  net  trade  prices  and  Spencerian  pens  are  f**-  T< 
cent  hi^er  than  the  prices  quoted  on  school  and  Federal  contracts  by  dome*!?? 
manufocturers,  Spencerian  pens  havinsr  only  one  price. 
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vfragt  li»t  of  comparative  net  trade^  school,  and  Government  prices  of  pens  per  ^ss. 


Fortign. 


rest  net  trade  price 

ool  price 

rvniaent  price 


TradCy  mhoolj  and  Chvemment  prices  per  gross  of  leading  domestic  pens. 

terbiook's:  Cents. 

Lowestnet  trade  price 71 

School  price 61 

Government  price 68 

Lowest  net  trade  price 70 

School  price 60 

Government  price 58 

Lowest  net  trade  price — 

Eagle 60 

Penection 50 

School  price 52 

Government  price 55 

iller: 

Lowest  net  trade  price 60 

School  price '. 56 

Government  price 55 

^'ompanson  of  domeetic  and  export  prices  of  the  Esterbrook  Manufacturing  Co., 
s  per  letters  which  they  issued  to  the  trade  in  June,  1920  (copies  attached  hereto}, 
how  that  they  quote  for  export  from  25  to  33J  per  cent  lower  prices  than  for  their 
iome  trade,  li  the  American  manufacturer  can,  under  the  present  rate  of  duty, 
indereell  the  imported  article  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  to  offer  their  product 
broad  so  much  under  the  domestic  price,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  in  danger  of 
ompetition  with  foreign-made  steel  pens. 

The  price  of  imported  pens  are  fixed  by  the  manufacturing  costs,  which  are  governed 
)T  the  expert  skill  required  for  the  hand  processes  and  the  special  steel  used  in  high- 
Me  im^rted  pens.  Added  to  the  manufacturing  costs  are  the  freight  charges  and 
I  n^nable  amount  of  profit  which  has  determined  the  price  of  imported  pens,  irre- 
iw'tive  of  the  prices  asked  for  pens  of  domestic  make. 

^e  therefore  again  respectfully  submit,  having  in  mind  the  sharp  advance  in  the 
p^peral  costs  of  doing  business,  that  the  increase  of  4  cents  will  worx  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  importers  of  steel  pens  and  especially  on  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  who 
uiiports  67  per  cent  of  the  foreign  pens  used  in  tms  country,  and,  furthermore,  that, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  imported  pens,  the  interests  of  the  domestic  pen  manufactur- 
p«  are  not  jeoparaized. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Spencerian  Pen  Co. 
Jos.  GiLLOTT  &  Sons. 

August  22,  1921. 

P.  S.--Since  filing  the  above  brief  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  Government  of 
J^^Tto  Kico  has  accepted  the  bid  of  a  leading  domestic  pen  manufacturer  of  43  cents 
P^f  groaB  on  a  school-supply  proposal. 
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JONB  17,  1«9^ 

To  the  trade: 

We  have  found  it  necessary,  effective  from  to-day  (June  17,  1920),  to  advance 
list  prices  of  Esterbrook  pens,  as  follows: 

Alt  pens  listed  at  $1.20  per  gross |L  -4 

Badio  and  silver  plated  pens  listed  at  $1.50 ! 

Gold-plated  pens  listed  at  $1.50  per  gross 1 

No.  343  red  ink  pen  listed  at  $1.50 L 

Assortment  No.  1 l& 

Assortment  No.  3 4 

Assortment  No.  5 44 

Assortments  Nos.  7, 10,  11 1. 

Assortment  No.  14 4 

Assortment  E 1 

Nos.  334,  335,  336,  486,  487,  488  (text  writers)  No.  344  double-line  mtiag  pmL  a 
drawing  and  lettering  pens,  to  remain  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  above  prices  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  discounts  aa  haneiofoiie. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Esterbbook  Steel  Pen  MANUPAX^rmuxo  c-« 


June  1ft,  1.0 

To  the  erport  trade:    * 

We  have  found  it  nesessary,  effective  from  to-dav  (June  16,  1920),  to  advancf  * 
export  prices  on  Esterbrook  and  Penesco  pens,  witn  the  exception  of  No.  314  rf-'. 
as  follows: 

All  pens  now  listed  s^t  $1  per  gross I. 

Kadio  and  silver  plated  pens  now  listed  at  $1.25 « 

Gold  plated  pens  now  listed  at  $1.25  per  gross • 

No.  343  red  ink  pen  now  listed  at  $1.50 :    • 

Assortment  No.  1 I '  -■ 

Assortment  No.  3 '■   ■ 

Assortment  No.  5 *►'»  - 

Assortments  Nos.  7,  10,  11 ! 

Assortment  No.  14 * 

Assortment  E ! 

Nos.  334,  335,  336,  486,  487,  488  (text  writers),  also  No.  344  double  line  nOiax  ^ 
314  relief  pens  to  remain  the  same  as  hu'etofore. 

The  above  prices  subject  to  export  trade  discount  of  50  per  cent  and  a  caoh  diiv^^b:- 
of  2  per  cent. 

Our  stock  of  ^oods  is  very  complete  and  we  are  in  position  to  take  care  ol  all  >  - 
orders  immediately  upon  receipt  of  same. 
Awaiting  your  favors,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mam  fact lri no  * 

STATEMENT  OF  B.  G.  ZIEGLER,  CHAIBMAN  OP  TARIFF  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  ALTJMIirnM  WABE  MAFITFACTVXEBS  OF 
THE  UKITED  STATES,  WEST  BEKD,  IVD. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  chairman  of  the  tarifT  r<»c.- 
mittee  of  the  aluminum-ware  manufacturers  of  the  United  Stat**- 
consisting;  of  34  different  companies  scattered  throughout  the  ent!:- 
country.  Aluminum  sheet  is  the  raw  material  used  in  the  man*.- 
facture  of  our  aluminum  cooking  utensils.  Aluminum  ware  consi^'- 
of  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware.  Hollow  ware  is  cooking  utensils,  ^iu<■^ 
as  pots  and  pans,  and  the  flat  ware  consists  of  knives,  forks,  nr.' 
spoons. 

Last  spring:  we  prepared  a  brief  in  support  of  the  proposition  ih-* 
the  aluminum-ware   manufacturers  were   entitled  t^>  a  higher  pr- 
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etive  taiiff.     Copies  of  our  briefs  were  subl^itted  to  the  Ways  and 
eans  Committee,  but  the  subcommittee  on  metals  had  already 
3issed  on  the  tariff  on  aluminum  cooking  utensils  before  our  brief 
'Hched  them,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  appear  here  to-day. 
Senator  Smoot.  For  what  do  you  ask  1 

Mr.  ZuBGUBR.  We  are  asking  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15 
»Dt8  per  pound  specific  based  on  American  valuation. 
The  proposed  law  intends  to  give  us  28  per  cent.  Forty-five  per 
ent  has  been  the  prevailing  rate  from  1883  to  1913,  except  for  the 
ist  three  years  of  Cleveland's  administration.  In  1913  the  tariff 
ras  reduced  to  26  per  cent  on  hollow  ware  and  20  per  cent  on  flat 
rare. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  5  cents  a  pound  and  30  per 
ent  ad  valorem.  When  composed  wholly  or  m  chief  value  of 
luminum,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Zi£GL£R.  It  does  not.     Pardon  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  see.  That  is  the  ''iron  or  steel  and  enameled  or 
;lazed." 

Mr.  Zi£GL£&.  We  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per 
mund  specific. 

Senator  Si^fooT.  Instead  of  28  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Zi£GL£R.  Yes;  and  no  specific.  As  I  have  stated,  in  1913  the 
•ate  was  cut  to  25  per  cent  on  ndlow  ware 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  under  those  rates  ?  Did 
hey  amount  to  anything,  or  were  they  large  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  Yes,  sir:  the  imports  in  the  last  10  months  of  192D 
unounted  to  $1,900,000. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Ahout  $32,000,000  worth. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  prepared.  I  would  like  to 
Diake  a  few  further  statements  if  I  mav  be  permitted. 

Gemanv's  wages  are  one^eighth  oi  ours.  German  raw  material 
is  mudi  cheaper  than  ours,  probably  costing  them  one-half  or  less. 
Wages  represent  one-half  of  the  cost  of  our  product  and  material  the 
other  half.  Take  an  aluminum  utensil  costing  a  dollar  to  produce^ 
and  it  represents  50  cents  labor  cost  and  50  cents  material  cost. 

Senator  Sjioot.  Is  not  fdiat  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  No,  sir.  For  the  same  article  made  in  Germany  it 
represents  6^  cents  labor  cost  and  25  cents  material  cost,  or  a  totals 
<'f  31  i  cents. 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  asking  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
fipd  15  cents  specific.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  production  in 
Oermany  is  31  or  32  cents  a  pound,  and  adding  8  or  9  cents  for  freight 
to  the  United  States  and  a  fair  profit,  the  American  importer  can 
buy  this  article  in  New  York  for  about  40  cents. 

On  this  basis  the  following  indicates  the  result  of  applying  the 
rates  we  ttak  for  with  American  valuation: 

The  amount  paid  by  the  American  importer,  40  cents.  Add  45' 
per  cent  for  the  ad  valorem  duty.  Add  15  cents  for  specific  duty^ 
and  the  total  is  $1. 

The  last  item  is  on  the  assumption  that  a  pound  of  fabricated 
alumimun  is  worth  $1.  The  actual  cost  is  slightly  less  than  that  at 
the  present  time;  so  that  the  last  item  in  the  forgoing  computation 
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should  be  perhaps  12  or  13  centa,  indicating  that  even  with  the  pr* 
posed  rates  the  imported  German  article  would  slightly  undersell  ts 
American  article. 

We  can  not  state  positively  just  what  German  aluminum  war 
will  cost  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York,  but  it  is  fair  to  fiOTr 
40  cents  a  pound.  If  the  German  article  can  be  bought  in  Ne^ 
York  for  40  cents  a  pound,  the  rates  are  adequate.  If  it  can  n('* 
they  are  inadequate;  and  if  the  German  article  costs  more  than  4< 
cents  the  tariff,  of  course,  would  be  too  high.  But  in  that  case  then 
is  no  danger  that  the  American  consumer  will  have  to  pay  artificiali; 
high  prices  for  aluminum  ware,  for  three  reasons — ^first,  because  " 
the  actual  and  keen  competition  between  American  manufacturer 
of  alimiinum  ware;  second,  aluminum  ware  must  compete  in  tV 
United  States  with  enamel  ware;  and,  third,  the  present  manufa> 
turing  capacity  of  the  aluminmn-ware  manufacturers  is  three  or  fou: 
tinges  the  consumption. 

Enamel  ware  and  aluminum  ware  are  very  much  alike.     They  a-^ 
used  for  the  same  purposes  and  sold  to  the  same  trade  and  made 
practically  the  same  in  shape.     In  other  words,  they  are  both  pc-r* 
and  pans  used  for  cooking  devices. 

Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  enamel  ware  had  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  40  per  cent  and  aluminum  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Under  th- 
present  law  aluminum  ware  has  a  duty  of  25  ana  enamel  ware  also  2.' 

Under  the  proposed  law  enamel  ware  is  supposed  to  be  gettiic 
30  per  cent  and  5  cents  per  pound  specific,  compared  with  28  per  cer/ 
for  aluminum.  , 

We  feel  that  if  enamel  ware  is  entitled  to  25  cents  specific,  alum;-' 
num  ware  is  entitled  to  15  cents  per  pound  specific.  | 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  this  because  of  what  was  giv.-: 
on  the  enamel  ware  ?  ' 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir.  I 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me,  briefly,  why  it  is  you  want  ekivi 
15  cents  a  pound  over  and  above  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate;  particu- 
larly, why  you  want  it  since  the  45  per  cent  would  apply  unde; 
American  valuation  and  not  foreign  valuation  ? 

'^lr.  ZiEGLER.  Because  of  the  aifference  in  cost  abroad  and  here 
compared  with  the  cost  before  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  difference  existed  before  the  war,  did  it  not 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  N(x  sir;  not  the  way  we  compute  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  existed  back  in  1909,  did  it  not  ?  You  got  alo 
very  well  then  with  45  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  did  you  not  i 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  did;  but  the  labor  cost,  we  contend,  in  German; 
to-day  is  one-eighth  of  the  labor  cost  in  this  country;  and  that  wj 
not  tne  case  in  1909. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  difference  that  I  know  of  between  no 
and  1909  is  that  foreign  countries  who  bought  alimiinum  for  w 
purposes  perhaps  are  making  it  into  goods  and  sending  it  mo 
cheaply  into  this  country  right  at  the  present  time  than  they  coul 
possioly  do  on  any  other  occasion  1  Before  the  war  Amoica  rami 
almninum  goods  about  as  cheaply  as  any  country  in  the  world,  (ii 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  do  not  know  wha^  the  history  of  it  wi 
I  have  bragged  of  it  so  many  times  that  I  had  better  withdraw  m 
former  statement. 
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Mr.  2^0LER.  Furthermore,  under  the  present  act  aluminum  sheet 
5  given  a  tariff  of  SJ  cents  per  poimd,  and  under  the  proposed  law 
ou  increase  it  to  9  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  law  it  is  25  per  cent.     It 
ras  not  25  per  cent  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 
Mr.  Z£EGLER.  No,  sir;  it  was  45. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  you  are  asking  15  cents  a  pound  specific  and 
15  per  cent  on  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  ZiBGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wish  that  the  witnesses  would,  in  an  instance 
ike  this,  simply  tell  us  what  they  can  get  along  with  and  not  what 
thev  want. 

l)o  you  mean  to  say  that  the  aluminiun  business  of  the  United 
States  has  got  to  have  15  cents  a  poimd  and  45  per  cent  in  order  to 
live  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  If  you  raise  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  we  will 
have  to  have  more  than  we  would  otherwise. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1909  you  were  living  on  45  per  cent  under 
foreign  valuation. 

ilr.  ZiEGLER.  We  feel 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  you  have  to  have  it  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  think  we  nave  to  have  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  price  of  your  goods  now  as  compared 
with  the  price  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  About  35  per  cent  less. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  prewar  price  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  About  75  per  cent  higher  than  the  prewar  price,  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  representing  the  American  Aluminum 
Co.,  or  what  company  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Thirty-four  different  companies. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  American  Aliuninum  Co.  included  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  American  cooking  utensils. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  own  your  mines  ? 

i>Ir.  ZiEGLER.  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  cooking  utensils 
only.  We  have  no  interest  in  a  tariff  on  sheet.  We  fabricate  only 
cooking  utensils  and  not  the  sheet. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  richest  aluminum  mines  in  the  world  are 
owned  by  Americans,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  believe  they  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  the  South  American  mines  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  put  one  of  your  briefs  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  supplement  attached  to  onr 
original  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  simply  want  the  supplement  to  go  into  the 
record? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  would  like  to  have  both  of  them  go  in./ 

Senator  Dillingham.  Have  your  wages  been  reduced  since  the 
war? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  different  indu?- 
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Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  they  now  compare  with  prevj 
wages? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  should  judge  that  they  are  about  80  per  oflC 
higher. 

(The  original  and  supplemental  brief  referred  to  and  submittcNl  bj 
the  witness  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  of  Aluminum  Ware  Manufacturers  in  United  Stajks. 

[Schedule  C,  pars.  134  and  167.} 

Aluminum  hollow  ware  and  articles  or  wares,  not  specially  provided  for,  coa>;*^ 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum. 

present  law. 

Manufacturers  of  aluminum,  since  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  have  been  di\id^«i  r 
tariff  purposes  into  two  grou^:  Fint,  alununiun  in  plates,  sheets,  bare,  and  n»>. 
and,  second,  manufactured  articles  or  'W'ares.  In  1897  aluminum  products  in  the  ts€ 
of  the  two  classes  just  mentioned  were  set  aside  iinder  a  specific  auty  of  13  cents  |^ 
pound,  and  manu&ctured  articles  or  wares,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  alumina. 
and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu^tured,  were  includea  in  paragraph  1^3  of  •-'• 
1897  tariff  act  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  nas  been  the  prevailing  tariff  duty  on  aiumin  jj 
articles  or  wares  since  1883.    This  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent  between  1894  and  b-«* 
and  i^ter  16  years  at  the  old  45  per  cent  rate,  there  was  another  reduction  in  Vf 
This  was  accomi^iahed  by  pam^phs  134  and  167  of  the  1913  tariff  act. 

Under  paragraph  134,  table,  kitcnen,  and  household  utensils  or  other  similar  hoU'C 
ware  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum  were  reduced  from  45  per  o:i 
ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  articles  or  wares  not  specially  ptovided  :  t 
in  that  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  and  whether  part  . 
or  wholly  manufactured,  were  reduced  trom  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  rent  hi 
valorem.    (See  Exhibit  1.) 

RSCOMME  N  D  ATION  ft . 

We  ask  that  paragraphs  184.asid  167  of  the  1913  tariff  act  be  replaced  by  a  panciari) 
in  the  new  law  which  will  restore  the  same  protective  duty  that  prevailed  Jm'Wt 
continuously  up  to  1913.  To  accomplish  this,  the  new  law  could  use  substantial  j 
the  same  language  which  for  many  yean  covered  manufactures  of  aluminum,  vis 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  ii 
part  of  aluminum,  and  whetiier  paitly  or  wholly  manufactured,  15  crata  per  pout: 
and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem/' 

GERMANY  CHIEF  COMPETITOR. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  the  leading  foreign  nioducen  i> 
aluminum  hollow  ware,  and  were  also  the  leading  foreign  producers  of  all  alumiaus 
articles  or  wares  other  than  hollow  ware.  Under  the  jxwtwar  conditions  mffectu*: 
aluminum  manufacturers  in  Europe,  as  described  in  the  exhibits  to  this  bnef,  it  i» 
certain  that  Germany  will  hereafter  furnish  the  most  intense  competition  in  Banv- 
factures  of  almmnum.  IThis  prediction  as  to  German  competition  is  bone  4Mtt  * : 
the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  recently  ma-i'- 
that  Germany  is  now  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  capture  the  world  Is  mark':^ 
in  this  Une.    (See  Exhibit  2  J 

At  this  point  we  wish  to  make  reference  to  a  brief  prepared  by  Chaiansn  Hsmr « 
Milligan,  of  the  tariff  csmmittee  of  the  enameled  ware  mamifactureis  of  the  Tniv^ 
States,  which  brief  has  recently  been  submitted  to  Congress.    Mr.  IfilKg^n  maiS^  i 
personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Gmnany.  bean*^ 
upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  line  in  which  his  committee  were  iatoif  ><  a 
VIZ,  enameled  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware.    His  studies  were  msAs  daiinf  d»  wint^ 
of  1921 .    His  reports  are  therefore  recent  and  we  believe  very  accurate.    The  pvo- 
duction  of  aluminum  in  all  its  finished  and  manufactured  forms,  and  particiilariy  :i 
the  form  of  aluminum  hollow  ware,  involves  almost  the  same  identical  yurtasj 
and  the  use  of  the  same  classifications  of  labor  that  are  called  for  in  the  pfodnctmi  «-t 
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enameled  ware.  The  application  of  the  glazed  surface  to  enameled  ware  is  the  only 
pTocesB  of  importance  tnat  does  not  occur  in  the  production  of  aluminum  ware. 
rherefore,  we  consider  it  proper  to  make  free  use  of  the  figures  and  statistics  accumu- 
lated bv  Mr.  Milljgan,  and  contained  in  his  brief  above  mentioned,  so  far  as  they 
iiTB  applicable  in  the  alimiinum  industry.  No  better  figures  can  be  obtained  as  to 
ihe  lalx»-  cost  of  producing  aluminum  ware  than  the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Milligan 
for  enameled  ware. 

,  DOMESTIC   CONDITIOKS. 

The  ondexaigned  committee  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  30  establishments 
man  ii  f ac  taring  articles  and  wares  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  wages  and  competitive  conditions.  (For  form  of  questionnaire  see 
Exhibit  3.)  Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received  from  25  concerns,  and  the 
following  facts  and  tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the 
answers  received.  The  basis  of  comparison  between  wages  in  the  United  Statea 
and  wages  in  Europe  is  fumiBhed  by  the  Milligan  brief  and  also  by  Exhibits  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8;  see  also  information  as  to  wages  in  foreign  countries  other  than  Germany, 
Exhibit  9. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  ware  there  are  employed 
toolmaken,  bu£fers,  liners,  and  shop  truckezs  (see  Exhibit  4),  whose  wages  have 
not  been  included  in  the  comparative  statement  below,  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  waxes  these  classifications  are  paid  in  Germany,  but  it  is  safe 
to  flay  that  the  proportion  between  German  wages  and  American  wa^s  in  the  industiy 
would  not  be  apinreciably  changed  if  these  classifications  were  put  into  the  average. 

The  value  of  tne  mark  in  the  statement  below  is  assumed  to  be  2  cents. 
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The  above  shows  that  in  this  industry  the  average  wages  per  hour  are  about  one- 
eighth  as  high  in  Germaaxy  as  in  the  United  States. 
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The  replies  received  to  the  qoestionsiaire,  when  aven^ged,  ijadicate  Umt  39^1  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  produoin|^  manufactured  articles  of  afeiroinum  represents  the  latxtf 
employed  thereen  (see  Exhibit  5).  We  have  just  rfiown  that  this  percentage  of  ihe 
manuiactiired  'article,  under  preaeot  condituHis,  oasts  the  Oermaa  only  one-eighth  as 
much  as  it  does  the  American. 

The  average  labor  cost  of  99.31  per  cent,  as  determined  item  the  questionnaires, 
represente  diiec^  and  indirect  factoiy  labor,  or,  as  sometiiMes  denominated,  pixxiuctive 
and  nonproductive  factory  labor.  To  this  should  be  added  another  fAemoat  of  cost 
vluch  is  in  fact  a  labor  'Cost,  aMMUgh  not  ordinarily  so  classified,  viz,  salaries  of 
executives,  and  of  derks,  office  foipce,  agents  and  other  representatives,  and  general 
administrative  expense.  The  inclusion  of  these  easily  bruu^s  the  total  cost  of  Isibor 
^  the  aluminum  ware  industry  in  the  United  States  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  production. 

The  remaimag  50  ^r  eent  of  the  iinished  article  represents  the  materials  entering 
into  it.  mainly  aluminum  sheet.  As  to  whether  the  German  manufactiurer  can  get 
ahmuAuin  sheet  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer,  we  have  not  any  specific 
fieufes  to  present,  but  eliice  aluninufn  sheet  is  the  vesult  oi  earlier  mamilactuTing 
proreases  which  also  involve  labor,  iteeems  entirely  eafe  to  conclude  that  aluminum 
sheet  in  Europe  and  pattictilarty  in  Germany  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  in  the 
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United  States.    This  statement  is  apparently  verified  by  the  United  State?  Tan" 
Commission  (see  Exhibit  13). 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  without  sufficient  tariff  protection  Ameriri 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  must  quickly  go  out  out  of  business.  In  fact.  *r* 
German  invasion  in  this  industry  is  already  under  way.  The  reduction  of  the  v: 
valorem  tariff  from  45  per  cent  to  20  and  25  per  cent  in  1913  resulted  in  an  immediar- 
doubling  of  the  amount  of  imports  of  manufactured  aluminium  (see  Exhibit  10 
At  the  very  same  time  that  foreign  aluminum  ware  appeared  in^the  United  Stati* 
in  double  the  quantity  theretofore  imported,  the  Government  suffered  a  loss  ^: 
revenue  because  of  the  lowered  rate  of  duty  (see  Exhibit  11).  The  World  War  yw  ■ 
tically  stopped  international  trading  in  aluminum  for  four  or  five  years,  but  in  191^ 
importations  of  foreign-made  aluminum  ware  again  appeared  in  the  American  mar 
ket.  The  rate  of  duty  being  only  25  per  cent  on  aluminiun  hollow  ware  and  20  pe^ 
cent  on  all  other  aluminum  manufactures,  foreign  manufacturers  b^gan  to  iffiprm 
their  wares  into  this  country  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  reorganize  their  businest 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1919  the  value  of  their  imports  was  $318,407.  %l*1 
they  so  rapidly  increased  their  business  in  the  United  States  that  during  the  fint 
10  months  of  1920  they  had  attained  a  volume  of  $1,953,039  (see  Exhibit  12). 

Hius  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  actual  demonstration,  both  under  prew^.' 
and  postwar  conditions,  of  the  proposition  that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  25  per  reri* 
on  manufactures  of  aluminum  will  result  in  an  ever-increasing  flood  of  cheap  f orekt. 
goods  coming  into  the  United  States.  Unless  this  condition  is  remedied  the  Amen- 
can  industry  will  quickly  be  forced  to  shut  down,  throwing  out  of  work  more  tbaii 
6,600  employees  and  destroying  a  business  which  amounted  to  $32,630,000  in  l^-*' 
(Exhibits). 

In  the  absence  of  a  world  war  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  must  have  a  higher 
rate  of  protection  than  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Just  how  much  higher 
it  ought  to  be  is  perhaps  difiicult  to  sa>[,  but  the  recommendations  made  in  this  hri*  f 
are  believed  to  be  the  minimum  required.  The  ad  valorem  duty  recommended  i* 
the  one  which  prevailed  almost  continuously,  since  1883,  except  for  the  last  eigh* 
years;  and  the  additional  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended above,  will  serve  to  prevent  undervaluation  and  also,  in  a  small  degre< 
supplement  the  ad  valorem  duty.  The  total  amount  of  protection  afforded  the 
industry,  if  the  rates  we  recommend  be  granted,  will  still  be  insufficient,  however 
unless  the  present  demoralized  condition  of  foreign  exchange  be  overcome  by  i 
provision  for  valuation  in  American  money. 

It  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  ftirther  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  exchange,  an</ 

Earticularly  upon  the  subject  of  the  depreciated  value  of  German  money.  Wh^i 
as  idready  been  stated  shows  that  the  aepreciated  mark  has  much  to  do  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  labor  element  in  aluminum  ware,  in  Germany,  as  compared  with 
the  same  element  in  American  aluminum  ware.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  depre 
ciated  mark  must  figure  heavily  in  computing  the  comparative  cost  of  the  material 
used  in  German  aluminum  ware  and  in  the  American  article.  In  other  words,  th«' 
cost  of  export  by  Germany  when  translated  into  American  doUars  is  00  low  that  any 
duty  that  might  be  imposed  would  be  of  little  avail  in  preventing  our  markets  from 
being  flooded^  unless  such  a  duty  were  to  be  based  upon  the  vuue  of  the  goods  9e 
produced  in  tnis  country,  rather  than  on  the  value  in  Germany  with  duty  figured  on 
the  depreciated  rate  of  exchange,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  The  exchange 
situation  is  complicated  and  bound  to  vary  as  time  eoes  on,  so  that  it  is  imposedhi^ 
to  suggest  any  rate  of  duty  that  would  protect  the  aluminum  ware  industry  at  thifi 
time  unless  such  a  rate  were  baaed  upon  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  Stattf 
Upon  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  brief,  and  also  upon  the  figures  disclosed  by  the 
exhibits,  we  recommend — 

1.  The  passage  of  a  measure  providing  for  the  establishment  of  duties  on  Americas 
valuations  in  American  dollars  at  port  of  entry,  instead  of  the  fair  market  selliBg 
prices  in  the  countries  in  wHich  goods  are  produced. 

2.  That  if  goods  are  to  be  valued  at  United  States  fair  market  selling  prices,  then 
that  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  provided  for  all 
articles  or  wares  composed  wnoUy  or  in  part  of  aluminum,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Taripp  CoMMrrTEB  OP  Aluminum  Warb  Manufaoturbrb, 
.  B,  C.  ZiEOLER,  Chairman.  ' 

Members  of  above  tariff  committee:  B.  0.  Ziegler,  chairman,  president  West  3^^ 
Aluminum  Co..  Wtet  Bend,  Wis.;  C.  £.  Swartzbaufi^h,  jr.,  vice  president  Tdedo 
Cooker  Co.,  Toledb,  Ohio;  H.  A.  Church,  secretary  Indiana  Alimunum  Ware  Co. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
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The  committee  represents  the  following  manii^turers:  Tvanders,  Frary  &  Clark, 
Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  The  £.  A.  Fargo  Co.,  Rochester  Stamping  Co.,  Rome 
Manufiu^uring  Co.,  The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Griswola  l&nufacturing 
Co.,  Penn  Aluminum  Co.,  Sterling  Aluminum  Co.,  Aluminum  Specialty  Co.,  She- 
boygan Aluminum  Co.,  Bowman,  Hosterman  Co.,  Doylestown  Aluminum  Ware  Co., 
The  MaaedUon  Aluminum  Co.,  Sterling  Machine  &  Stamping  Co.,  The  Toledo  Cooker 
Co.,  Leyae  Aluminum  Co.,  Monarch  Aluminum  Ware  Co.,  Ohio  Aluminum  Products 
<*o.,  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co.,  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.,  Indiana  Aluminum 
Ware  Co.,  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  Buckeye  Aluminum  Co.,  Aluminum 
Products  Co.,  Aluminum  Ware  Manufacturing  Co.,  American  Aluminum  Co.,  Inter- 
state Aluminum  Co.,  Reynolds  Aluminum  Co.,  Wagner  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kewas- 
kum  Aluminum  C/O.,  Pacitic  Aluminum  Co.,  and  Porcelain  Enameling  Association. 

ExHiBrr  1. 

•  Note. — ^All  references  in  this  exhibit,  and  in  other  following  exhibits,  made  to 
Survey,  mean  Tariff  Information  Survey  on  the  articles  in  paraeraph  143  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1913  and  related  articles  in  other  paragraphs,  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  and  printed  in  1921  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  particular  Tariff  Information  Survey 
to  which  these  references  are  made  is  that  wnich  covers  aluminum,  magnesium- 
calcium,  barium,  sodium  and  potassium  and  their  ores,  metals  and  maniuactures, 
the  pamphlet  being  designated  as  C-IG.) 

Page  6£  of  Survq^.—^n  this  pace  is  snown  in  outline  the  tariff  history  of  manufac- 
tures of  aluminum.  It  appears  tnat  prior  to  1897  aluminum  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
plates,  bars  and  rods,  was  classed  with  manufactured  articles  or  wares  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminum.  The  tariff  act  of  1897  made  the  first  distinction  be- 
tween aluminum  sheets,  plates,  bars  and  rods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manufactured 
articles  of  wares  on  the  other  hand.  The  American  industry  of  manufacturing  hollow 
ware,  flat  ware,  combs,  tubes,  signs,  and  numerous  other  finished  products  of  alu- 
minum, has  seen  its  principal  development  since  1897.  For  the  manufacturers  of 
aluminum  ware  and  of  aluminum  goods  in  general,  aluminum  sheets,  plates,  bars  and 
rods  constitute  raw  material,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  result  of  certain 
manufacturing  processes  applied  to  ingot  aluminum. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  aluminum  and  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  was  fixed  at  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  by  the  tariff  act  of  1883.  The  45  per  cent  rate  was  continued 
until  1894,  when  it  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  The  Dingley  bill  of  1897  restored  the 
45  per  cent  rate  to  articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  aluminum  or  other  metal,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured;  but  the 
same  act  set  aside  aluminum  plates,  sheets,  bars  and  rods  under  a  speciilc  duty  of 
13  cents  per  pound. 

This  segreRation,  based  upon  the  idea  that  for  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware^, 
the  plates,  aaeets,  etc.,  coi^tute  raw  material,  has  been  maintained  in  all  of  the 
tariff  legislation  from  1897  to  the  present  date. 

The  45  per  cent  rate  upon  manufacturers  of  aluminum  which  was  restored  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  continued  in  effect  for  16  years,  and  included  in  its  operation  aJ  I 
articles  or  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminum,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
mapufactured.  ItwiU  be  noted  that  this  language  is  general,  resulting  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rate  to  every  product  (not  only  hollow  ware,  flat  ware,  and  utensils,  but 
the  finished  article  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  made)  of  aluminum  beyond  the  stage 
of  plates,  sheets,  etc. 

In  1913  a  Democratic  tariff  revision  occurred  and  the  exact  changes  as  to  aluminum 
ware  are  disclosed  by  the  data  contained  on  page  62.  The  1913  revision  subdivided 
manufactures  of  aluminum,  and  reduced  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  to  all  such  manu- 
^tures.  Upon  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  or  other  similar  hollow  ware, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  from  45 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent;  and  upon  articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  if  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, the  rate  was  redliced  from  45  per  cent  to  20  per  cett.  (Pars.  134  and  167, 
Schedule  C,  act  of  Oct.  3,  1913.) 

Page  50  of  Survey. --^erm&ny  and  Austria  have  heretofore  been  the  largest  manu- 
fecturere  of  fabricated  aluminum  in  Europe,  followed  by  Switzerland  and  France. 
Hollow  ware  hu  come  chieffy  from  Germany,  and  in  the  past  has  been  both  cheap 
ifliPrice  and  inferior  in  quality.  Imports  of  fabricated  aluminum  included  household 
and  kitcheii  uteoSnlBj  and  eihowed  annual  increases  up  to  the  early  part  of  1915,  due 
chiefly  to  the  low  price  of  the  foreign  product.  After  1915,  imports  of  manufactures 
of  aluminum  into  the  United  States  became  very  small,  due  to  war  coiulitions,  but  in 
1919  showed  a  sharp  increase,  and  in  1920  a  further  very  large  increase. 
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Page  65  of  Survey. — ^While  it  is  not  yet  known  wheHier  the  postwar  period  wiH 
show  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Grennan  aluminiim  ware,  it  is  certain  that  Jb* 
G^maa  prc^luct  will  be  very  cheap,  and  it  also  appears  likely  that  Bntish  mlimiBiic. 
hollow  ware  of  excellent  quality  may  be  offei^  in  the  United  States.  Tbi«  indiocn 
in  Great  Britain  was  a  war  development  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  hif^  cutt 
of  enameled  ware  formerly  imported  from  Germany. 


Exhibit  2. 

Memorandum  furnished  by  Bureau  ojf  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (EoropetL 

Division),  Washington,  D.  C,  under  date  of  April  8, 1921. 
Subject:  Aluminum  hollow-ware  industry  in  Germany. 
Reference:  Weekly  Bulletin,  January  31,  1921. 

The  German  aluminum  hollow-ware  industry,  with  almost  unlimited  6upplicf»  •  i 
raw  material,  is  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  captiu-e  the  world's  markets  in  thi< 
line.  Before  the  war  317  tons  of  manufactured  aluminum  were  shipped  to  Rus<u 
and  161  tons  to  Austria.  These  two  markets  are  now  not  in  a  condition  to  ^PCP1^- 
supplies  and  as  a  result  a  new  market  must  be  found. 


ExHiBrr  3. — Form  op  Questionnaire  Sent  OtJT  to  American  MANUFAcrrnf  e» 
OP  Aluminum  Ware  by  the  Tariff  Committee  Appointed  at  a  MBntKo  ot 
Said  Manufacturers  on  March  16,  1921. 

questionnaire  covering  the  aluminum  ware  indu8trt  in  the  unftsd  erfatu. 

What  is  vour  estimate  of  the  total  sales  made  by  all  manufacturers  of  aiNuninuBi 
ware  in  the  United  States  during  1920?    I . 

In  answering  tiie  following  use  year  1920: 

Average  number  of  male  employees  (your  works), . 

Average  number  of  female  employees  (your  works), . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  macninists, ;  number  hoon  per  'day,  :  pw 

woejk,  • 

Average  daily  wages  paid  toolmakers, ;  number  houn  per  day,  ;  pe 

wecK,  • 

Average  daily  wages  paid  draw-press  operators, ;  stnnber  hours  per  day, ; 

per  week, '.  * 

Average  daily  wages  paid  punch-press  operators,  ;  number  hours  par  dar. 

J  per  w^eeK, 


Average  daily  wages  paid  machine  spinners  and  burnishers, ;  number  boots 

per  day, ;  per  week, . 

Average  daily  wages  plaid  hand  spinners, ;  number  hours  per  day, ;  ^fr 

wee&,  • 

Avenge  daily  wages  paid  trim  and  headers, ;  number  houn  per  day, ; 

per  week,  — . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  buffers,  ;  number  houn  per  day,  ;  prt 

week, . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  liners,  ;  number  of  hours  per  day,  :  per 

Average  daily  wages  paid  welders,  — ; ;  number  hours  per  day,  ;  per 

Average  daily  wages  paid  riveters,  ;  number  hmua  per  day,  ;  per 

W\?CK,  . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  inspectors  of  goods  in  process, ;  number  hom  per 

day, ;  per  week, . 

Averase  daily  wages  paid  inspectors  and  wiappefs  of  finiAed  product, : 


Averase  dauy  wages 
number  hours  per  day. 


;  per  week, 


Average  daily  wages  paid  packets,  ;  number  hours  per  day,  :  |wr 

wi?eK,  . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  shop  truckere, ;  number  hours  per  day. ;  per 

weeK,  . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  common  labor, :  number  hours  per  day, :  P"* 

week, . 

Wliat  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  your  product  is  your  Ubor  (botli  direct  and  in^iert^ 
cost?    . 

Fuel:  Coal  cost,  $ per  ton. 

Fuel:  Oil  cost,  $ percallon. 
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Exhibit  4. — Tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  t5  alummum  ware  factories  in  the  United  States 

(basis  f  1  hour  for  men,) 


Factory  No. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Tool 
makers. 

Draw 
press  op- 
erators. 

Punch 
press  op- 
erators. 

Machine 
spinners 

and 
burnish- 
ers. 

Hand 

spinners. 

10.70 

Trim 

and 

headers. 

Buffers. 

1 

10.70 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.675 
.75 
.83 
.65 
.65 
.94 
.65 
.60 
.60 

10.65 
.80 
.70 
.80 
.75 

10.57 
.60 
.47 
.60 
.86 

10.57 
.60 
.40 
.60 
.75 

10.60 

10.50 
.50 
.47 
.60 
.65 

10.58 

2 

.67 

3 

.67 
.60 
.85 

.70 
.60 
1.10 
.70 
.83 

.50 

4 

.70 

5 

1.15 

•>.  . 

.60 

.90 
1.25 

.80 
1.00 

.66 

.80 
1.00 

.60 
.50 

.60 
.45 

.67 
.75 

.67 
.60 

.83 

S 

9 

.90 

10 

u 

12. 

.70 

.58 

.50 

.54 

.90 

.40 

.66 

.  875 

.75 

.45 

.725 

.6! 

.60 

.55 

.70 

.72 

.60 

.58 

.45 

.50 

.65 

.40 

.57 

.45 

.65 

.35 

.625 

.50 

.425 

..10 

.65 

.67 

.77 
.70 
.45 
.70 
.75 
.40 
.70 
.75 
•    .90 
.55 
.70 
.61 

.77 
.70 

.60 

.60 

.45 

.56 

.60 

.40 

.86 

.75 

.65 

.40 

.70 

.61 

..575 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.70. 

.80 

.50 

n 

H 

1. 00 

.65. 
1.00 

i:. 

H 

IT 

!R 

Ti ..     . 

*'  .85' 
.80 
.50 
.75 
.60 
.80 

1.66 
.85 
.80 
.90 

.85 
1.00 
1.00 

.90 

.70 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

.45 

2'^ 

U 

.S75 

1.05 

1.10 
.00 

22 

.65 
.70 
.775 
.725 

.85 

.70 

1.00 

.80 

.90 
.60 
.70 
.72 

.{10 

.60 
.70 

.70 

21 

25 

.70 
.70 

.704 

.851 

.S^ 

.  :a:) 

.666 

.824 

.  .'i97 

.  •  iD 

Factory  No. 

Liners. 

Welders. 

Riveters. 

Inspec- 
tors of 
goods  in 
process. 

Inspec- 
tors and 
wrappers 

flnlstafid 
prod^ict. 

10.30 
.556 

1.35 
.40 
.44 
.40 
.61 
:         .35 
.40 

1.35 
.45 

1.27 
.40 
.38 
.45 
.55 
.45 
.55 

Packers. 

Shop 
truckers. 

Common 
labor. 

1 

$0.55 

90.75 

taod 

i.34 
1.30 
.625 
.45 
.50 
.45 

10.55 

.65 

«.35 

.42 

.60 

lado 

.626 

.47 

.50 

.79 

.40 

.63 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.45 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.40 

.025 

.60 

.05 

t0.6& 

90.67 

2 :::::':::: 

.50 

3 

*"  .60 

.67 

1.10 

.65 

.78 

"  .46 
.40 
.55 
.40 
.50 

.40 

4 

.40 

0 

.90 

.65 

fi 

7 

.83 

.50 

.50 

fc 

.45 

9 !; .' 

.60 

».35 

.55 

^27 

.80 

"■'.'so 

.50 
.49 

.50 

10 '*!  ' 

.90 
.58 
.45 

.85 

.55 
.64 
.43 
.40 
.35 
.40 

.50 

11 

.SO 

.48 

12 

.40 

1.1...  .        

.'so" 

.45 

14 ;; 

.60 
.60 

.60 

1.x. . .  

.85 

.45 
.56 
.35 
.65 

.40 
.455 

.45 
.50 

.40 

16 ;.; 

.495 

17 

.'75* 

1.00 

.75 
.45 

.875 

•••••ft**** 

.375 

.70 

.35 

.55 

.50 

.45 

IS ; 

.50 

w 

.35 

» :.:; 

.675 
.50 

.60 
.61 
.60 
.70 
.90 
.60 

.55 
.61 

1.36 
.30 
.50 

1.35 

.70 

.52.5 

.525 

21 

.40 

22 

.76 
.80 
.80 
.70 

.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 

.426 
.50 
.55 
.56 

.40 

23 ; y 

.45 

.50 

34 

^ ^     __ 

.50 

25 :; : *• 

.475 



Avenge  per  hour. 

.69 

.753 

.488 

.587 

.455 

.536 

.481 

.4fri 

'  Women. 
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Exhibit  5. 


Year  1920. 

Ratio 
labor 
cost  to 
total 
cost. 

KsUmated 

total  sain 

for  jw 

190). 

Factory  number. 

Number 
male  em- 
ployees. 

Number 
femolp 
em- 
ployees. 

1 

1,250 

100 

50 

225 

410 

20 

100 

40 

39 

80 

175 

70 

100 

22 

25 

210 
40 
20 
50 
97 

2 
50 
10 

2 
30 
75 
20 
10 

8 

m 
1 

Per  cent. 

SM|fln.m 

2 

SO.QOO.OOD 

3 

50 
20 
34 
55 
40 

ss,Qoo,«n 

4 

38, 000,  on 

6 

6 

7 .• 

8 

9 

10 

39 
40 
34 
40 
50 

50,000.00» 

11 

12 

50,000.000 

13 

10,000.009 

14 

16 

16 

17 

30 

12 

18 

50 
20 

10 

25 
140 

40 

.380 

160 

1,800 

o 
30 

20 

21 

SI 

30 
50 
30 

40,000.000 

22 

108 

75 

500 

23 

27,000,000 
25.000.000 

24 

25 

30,000.000 

Total  or  averaee 

5,281 

1,361 

39.31 

32,630.000 

Exhibit  6. 

Comparison  of  wage  scale  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  hosed  on  table  in  A  mer'cun 

Machinist  of  June  !?,  19S0, 


Germany. 


Marks    ;  United 

(per     '    Stotes 

hour).    !  money. 


United 

SUtes. 


Trained  machinists 

Machinist's  helper 

Lathe  hand 

Tool  makers 

Fitters 

Planer,  miller,  and  drill  hands 

Turret,  lathe,  and  automatic  operator 


■ 
2.94 

1 

iaos94  i 

2;  69 

.0544 

2.94 

.0594 

3.00 

.0606  > 

3.20 

.0647 

2.69 

.0544 

2.75 

.0556 

to.  85 

.54- .625 

.85 

1. 10-1. 15 

1.10 

.85 

.85 


Wage  rates  for  the  United  States  are  those  quoted  for  Philadelphia  and  vicinit}' 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  August  19,  1920.  The  computation  of  vniges 
in  Germany  was  translated  into  American  mone^r  on  the  assumption  that  a  mark 
was  worth  a  trifle  over  2  cents.  In  fact,  the  mark  is  worth  now  somewhat  less  than  2 
cents,  so  that  the  wages  of  German  workingmen  to-day,  expressed  in  American 
money,  would  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  amounts  shown  above.  The  American 
Machinist  publishes  varying  rates  of  wages  for  di  ff erent  parts  of  Germany,  but  the  vwia- 
tions  are  not  great  enough  to  impair  the  value  of  the  foregoing  comparison.  All  of  the 
classes  of  labor  shown  in  this  comparison  are  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  wares,  and  as  to  these  classes  of  labor  it  appears  that  wages  in  the  United 
States  are  more  than  eight  times  as  high  per  hour  as  in  Germany. 
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Exhibit  7. 

omparUcn  of  labor  eo8t$  in  Oermanu  and  United  Statea,  taking  the  mark  on  batii  oj 

icenUin  United  Sta^  currency, 

[By  ChAiiman  Henry  C.  MUligan,  of  the  tariff  oommittee  of  the  Enameled  Ware  Association.] 


lachinisUr 

*n-  ^men 

ipumers,  benders,  small  punch  presses 

tivKers  and  welders 

ticklers 

Ihppers  (aTeracw  of  men  and  girls) 

mpectors  (girb) 

Burners 

>oners  and  wrappers  (fonale) 

Pickers 

rommon  labor 

Average  wages  per  hour 


United 

States 

(per 

hour). 


CtnU: 

^^ 

62 

58 

4& 

TO 
3& 
f* 
47 


57* 


n 


7* 


Germany 

(pec 

Germany. 

hour). 

Cents,' 

Markt. 

9 
9 

t 

8 

4 

5i 

2 

9 

•    4 

H 

; 

5 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2 

4 


H 


In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germanv  to-day,  basiiig  the  value  of  the  mark  at 
2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one^ighth  wnat  it  is  for  the  same  work  here. 

The  labor  rates  taken  to  represent  the  German  costs  are  taken  from  the  detailed 
achedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameling  works,  etc.,  the 
highest  rate  being  taken  in  each  case  and  the  mark  figured  at  a  value  of  2  cents  in 
United  States  cuxrency,  which  is  much  higher  than  its  value  to-day. 


ExHiBrr  8. 


REPORT  AS  TO  WAGES  PAID  IN  GERMANY  IN  THE  ENAMELED  HOLLOW-WARE  INDUSTRY 

AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  British  foreign  office  and  board  of  trade  (department  of 
overseas  trade)  under  date  of  January  24,  1921,  and  delivered  to  Messrs.  Macfarlane 
(&  Robinson  (Ltd.),  who  are  En|:li8h  manufacturers  of  enameled  hollow  ware,  main- 
taining a  branch  in  New  York  City.  We  have  extracted  from  this  report  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  German  workingmen  in  classificatioiis  which  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  ware,  ana  we  might  say  here  that  a  large  majority  of  the  classifica- 
tioiifi  mentioned  in  this  report  are  such  as  operate  in  the  manufacture  of  ahuninum 
ware.  The  manufacture  of  aluminum  ware  involves  very  nearly  the  same  processes 
is  the  manufacture  of  enameled  ware.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  only 
process  that  is  not  common  to  the  two  lines  of  manufacture  is  that  which  applies  the 
glazing  or  the  enameled  surface  to  the  enameled  ware. 

The  parts  of  the  report  shown  below  are  copied  from  the  Milligan  brief. 

Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Trade, 

London^  S.  W.  /.,  Jantuiry  i4,  19il, 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  January  13, 1  have  to  inclose  herewith 
a  tariff  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  enameled  hollow  ware  industry  and  allied 
industries  in  Germany.  I  have  to  add  that  these  rates  have  been  in  force  in  the 
Duaseldorf  area  since  April  last,  and  can  be  taken  as  representative,  though,  if  any- 
udi^,  the)r  are  slightly  nigher  than  those  paid  in  other  oistricts. 

Where  pieceworlc  rates  are  resorted  to,  which  is  the  general  rule,  it  is  stated  that  an 
average  worker  can  earn  at  least  15  per  cent  more  than  the  average  hourly  rate. 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Andrews, 
For  the  Comptroller  General. 
MesBrs.  Macfarlane  &  Robinson  (Ltd.), 

Kampen  Homey  7$-8  Southwarh  Street^  S.  E,  I. 
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Wages  per  hour  in  machine  indiutrieSy  foundries,  locomotive,  wagon,  and  allied  indtutr^^. 

and  enameling  ivorks. 

Olaas  1(a) .  Skilled  workers  having  a  cevtificatei  of  proffciency  who  can  prove 
to  have  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  and  practical  trainings  capable 
of  working  independently  in  their  trade.  Doubtful  cases  are  decided 
by  a  commission  of  experts: 

For  workers  over  25  years 4. 30-4.  a' 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3.70-4.5' 

For  workers  who  have  finished  apprenticeship  up  to  21  years 2. 90-3.  'i 

Class  11(a).  Skilled  workers  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency: 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age 4. 10-L  5v 

'     For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3 .  60-4. 1" 

'      For  workers  from  19  to  21  years 2.80-3.1'' 

.For  workers  from  1 7  to  19  years 2. 50-2  v 

<</]as8  lll(a).  Trained  workers: 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age 3. 85-4.  (>'• 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3. 55-3.  "^^ 

:      For  workers  from  19  to  21  years 2. 70-3.  Oo 

For  workers  from  17  to  18  years 2. 40-2.  T' 

Class  IV  (a).  Helpers  or  mates: 

For  workers  over  21  years  of  age 3. 5i>-3.  >' 

For  workers  from  18  to  21  years 2.  Tt^nn 

*      For  workers  from  16  to  18 years.. .• Z  40-1 ."" 

For  workers  from  14  to  16  years.. 3.90-Z^' 

Female  workers  doing  men*8  work  receive  20  per  cent  less  than  do  male  worker?- 
tbe  s&me  class. 

Classification  in  the  sheet  and  metal  pwruhing  and  enamehng  trade. 

Wage.       Ctess. 

Turner  (called  lathe  hand  in  aluminum  induatrv) I  (a)    III  a 

Fitter  (called  die  tester) ' 1(a)    III* 

Smith  (blacksmith^ 1(a)      H'* 

Hammerman Ill^a'i 

Planer 1(a)    Ula 

Milling  cutter 1(a)    Ulta 

(6)  Punch  and  planishing  works: 

Presser  (press  hand) 1(a)    Illia 

Cutter  cutting  rounds  on  circular  shears Ill(a)     IV'» 

Cutter  operating  plate  shears III(a> 

Scrap  binder  and  waste  stamper IIKa^ 

(hitter : Ill(a) 

Trimmer IlICa) 

Straightcner  (ironer) l(%)    III*** 

Hollow  metal  worker  and  drawer 1(a)    111^*' 

Aluminum  preascr 1(a)      H^*' 

Grinder  and  polisher I^a)    II1<»' 

Annealcr  or  fumaceman 11(a) 

(c)  Plumber's  workshop: 

Electrowelder 11(a)    HI**' 

Oxy-acetylene  welder 11(a)    Illii* 

Setter  (Anschlaeger) 11(a) 

(d)  Enamel  works: 

Picklers 1(a) 

Hollow  metal  worker 1(a)    H/^a 

Annealer 11(a) 

Box  maker 1(a)    lllta 

Packer 11(a)    Ul'v 

Weigher Ill(a) 

Assembler 11(a) 

First  assembler 1  ifa) 

WarehousjBman I  V(a ) 

Female  picklers 1(a) 

Women  cleaners  in  pickling  shops 1(a) 
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ages  per  hour  ci  special  female  workers:  Marks. 

For  female  workers  over  21  years 2. 50-2.  70 

For  female  workers  from  16  to  18  years 1.  70-1.  90 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years 1.  90-2. 10 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1. 40-1.  60 

In  special  female  workers  are  included  Auftraegerinneu  (japanners),  edgers, 
eotnvoxy-acetylene  welders,  assem'blers,  printers,  machine  workers,  cleaners  in 
krkliiig  shops  (plus  10  pfennigs  per  hour  bonus,  aprons,  and  clogs),  and  sprayers. 

Tages  per  hour  of  helpers  or  mates  (females):  Marks. 

For  female  workeis  over  21  years , 2. 40-2.  60 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years 1. 80-2. 00 

For  female  woirkers  from  16  to  18  years 1.  60- 1. 80 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1. 30-L  60 

To  these  belong  cleaners,  washers,  packers,  other  helpers. 

SPECIAL  PROVISfONS. 

In  addition  to  the  wages  specified  above,  there  are  allowances  paid  to  a  Worker  for 
ihe  support  of  dependent  children:  also  bonuses  for  foremen;  also,  since  April  16, 
1920,  an  '^increased  cost  of  living*'  bonus,  which  is  graduated  according  to  age  and 
experience. 

Exhibit  9. 

[Ifemorandam  famished  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (European  Division),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  date  of  AprU  8, 1921.] 

Subject:  Aluminum  hollow  ware,  France: 

We  have  no  data  at  this  office  relative  to  the  present  wages  paid  in  French  factories 
producing  aluminum  hollow  ware.  Owing  to  tiie  unstable  conditions  in  Europe 
the  standfard  of  living  varies  between  one  locality  and  another  and  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  wa^e  scale  in  any  industry. 

We  have  received  an  excellent  report  from  Commei'cial  Attach^  Huntington,  Paris, 
dated  February  4,  1921,  outlining  the  .wag(^  j)aid  in  certain  of  the  more  important 
industries  of  that  country.  While  that  of  aluminum  hollow  ware  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  report,  it  may  be  possible  to  estimate  the  wage  scale  in  that  industry  from 
the  following  data  on  wages  in  similar  trades  (48-hour  week): 

Francs  per  hour. 

Blacksmith 3. 00 

.Structural  iron  workers 2. 75 

Plumbers 2.  75 

Punch  press  hands 2. 75 

Boring  mill  hands 2.  75 

Skilled  machinists 3. 50 

I'ommon  male  labor 2. 75 

Turners 3.50 

Fitters 3. 00 

Moldere 3. 00 

Note. — French  francs  are  worth  at  present  about  7  cents  in-  American  money. 

Aluminum  hollow  ware,  Belgium: 

No  information  has  been  received  here  in  regard  to  the  aluminum  hollow  ware 
industry  in  Belgium.  However,  an  idea  of  the  probable  wages  paid  for  workers  in 
that  tra^e  may  be  gained  by  examination  of  the  following  data,  comprising  excerpts 
from  a  recent  report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Cross,  Brussels,  and  showing  the  wages 
paid  in  certain  industries  in  Belgium: 

Francs  per  hour. 

Engineering  trades 2.  50-2.  75 

Boiler  makCTs 1. 50-1.  75 


Exhibit  10. 

(P.  58  of  surv^ey.) 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  aluminum  in  1913  were  valued  at  $739,777.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  whicjh  imposed  a  dutv  of  45  per  cent  ad 
^•alorem.  The  new  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  reduced  this  duty  to  25  per  cont  ad 
valorem.    An  immediate  effect  was  noted  in  the  value  of  imports  in  1914,  which 
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reached  $1,441,253.  In  other  words,  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  resulted  1q  **- 
value  of  importations  being  doubled  during  the  first  year  following,  even  though  'i 
last  five  months  of  such  following  ^ear  were  affected  to  some  extent  by  Europe&z:  ^u: 
conditions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  European  war  the  reduction  . 
the  rate  of  duty  would  have  resulted  in  a  still  larger  total  of  imports  in  1914  a^'j  ^ 
progressively  increased  quantities  of  imports  dunn£;  1915  and  the  years  foUowit. 
The  figures  shown  by  the  survey  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  when  Congress  rclu' •■ 
the  duty  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  io  25  per  cect  i, 
valorem  the  measure  of  protection  which  the  American  industry  had  formerly  enjc^t-i 
was  removed;  that  under  the  25  per  cent  rate  the  European  product,  and  partictiUr.; 
the  German  product,  would  move  into  this  country  in  constantly  increasing  qaaotic^. 
and  that  this  result  was  only  prevented  by  the  war  conditidns  which  prevailed  dmix 
the  next  foiir  or  five  yes^.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  war  luid  not  the  American  uri 
which  has  enabled  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  to  keep  their  plants  in  «uf 
ceesful  operation  from  1914  to  the  present  time. 

The  figures  shown  on  page  58  of  the  survey  indicate  that  when  the  rate  of  duty  v« 
reduced^ritish  imports  into  the  United  States  were  more  than  doubled,  and  Gemiu. 
imports  made  a  still  larger  gain  (about  140  percent). 


Exhibit  11. 

(Page  58  of  survey.) 

An  interesting  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  45  per  cent  ad  valoreo 
to  20  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  manufactures  of  aluminum,  is  disclosed  by  tl?* 
last  table  on  this  page.  Under  the  higher  rate,  which  t)revailed  during  meet  of  101  % 
the  Government  revenue  amounted  to  $331,834.79;  while  imder  the  lower  rate  pre- 
vailing in  1914,  the  Government  revenue  was  reduced  to  $321,931.80,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  imports  giving  rise  to  the  revenue  was  twice  as  high  in  1914 
as  it  was  in  1913.  These  figures  prove  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  resulted  in !(»» 
of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  in  loss  of  business  to  American  manufactiznerv 
at  the  same  time. 

Exhibit  12. 

The  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  (European  Division),  Washington 
D.  C,  reports  upon  the  importation  of  manufactures  of  aluminum,  under  poet-v&r 
conditions,  as  follows: 

Value  of  importations  of  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  similar  holbv 
ware,  and  of  all  other  manufactures  of  aluminum,  for  calendu  year  1919,  $318,407. 

Value  of  importatioxis  of  the  same  alumimim  products  during  the  first  10  monthB  of 
1920,  $1,953,039. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  figures  just  given  do  not  include  any  aluminum  imports 
in  Uie  form  of  bars,  strips,  sheet,  or  rods,  nor  any  aluminum  leaf  or  aluminum  foil, 
nor  any  aluminum  scrap,  nor  in  fact  any  article  of  aluminum  except  such  as  have 
been  fabricated  for  actual  use  by  the  consumer.  The  manufactiu*eB  of  aluminum 
included  in  the  figures  just  given  were  therefore  all  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 134  and  167  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  imposing  ad  valorem  duties  of  25  per  cent 
on  hollow  ware  and  20  per  cent  on  all  other  manufactures  of  aluminum. 

The  speed  with  which  foreign  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  increasing  their 
sales  in  the  United  States  is  exhibited  by  the  showing  just  made  for  1919  and  the  M 
10  months  6f  1920.    (Figures  for  the  last  two  months  of  1920  are  not  as  yet  obtainable 
While  only  $:^  18,407  worth  of  aluminum  wares  entered  the  United  States  in  191^ 
more  than  six  times  that  amount  came  in  during  the  first  10  months  of  1920. 


Exhibit  13. 

[General  statements  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  relative  to  cost  of  producing  almninuro  ii- 

Europe  and  United  States  (1921 ).] 

(Fage  26  of  Survey.) 

The  aluminum  production  of  France,  England,  and  Switzerland  continued  with- 
out interruption  during  the  war  and  in  some  cases  was  slightly  increased.  1  roduction 
in  Germany  was  substantially  increased  during  the  war.  'i  he  continental  -producers 
were  well  organized,  'i  he  corporations  were  strong  and  their  manufacturing  faciliti<^ 
are  well  located  and  favorable. 
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(Page  32  of  Survey.) 

The  SvriBB  and  German  production  of  aluminum  before  the  war  was  something:  oyer 
KOOO  tons  per  annum  (German  capital  being  in  control  of  the  Swiss  industry \  while 
irine  the  war  the  German  production  alone  increased  to  34,000  tons  annually  from 
uptrian  bauxite. 

(Page  34  of  Survey.) 

As  stated  above,  German  capital  is  heavily  interested  in  the  Swiss  aluminum 
idustry.  During  the  war  the  uerman  Government,  finding  a  large  increase  in  the 
ipply  of  aluminum  was  necessary,  undertook  to  establish  a  national  industry  to 
rodu'ce  an  adequate  supply  of  aluminum  within  the  country.  As  a  result  there  were 
ve  plants  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war,  four  of  which  are  either  wholly  or 
artially  owned  by  the  German  Government.  The  largest  plant,  located  at  Lauta  in 
ileaia/and  having  a  capacity  of  31,000,000  pounds  per  year,  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
rerman  Government.  Ihe  Government  controls  the  other  three  plants  through 
wnership  of  shares.  Still  another  plant  is  projected  with  a  capacity  of  39,000,000 
K>unds  of  aluminum  per  year.  The  hydro-electric  i>lant  is  now  under  construction 
a  the  Inn  River  in  Bavaria  and  the  undertaking  will  be  under  direct  Government 
rwDCTship  and  control.  The  present  capacity  of  the  German  Government  aluminum 
slants  is  approximately  107,300,000  pounds  per  year. 

(Pftge  41  of  Survey.) 

In  tariff  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Wayrs  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repro- 
sentatives,  prior  to  the  act  of  1913,  a  brief  submitted  by  Julius  Hess  A  Co..  Chicago, 
ni.,  gave  the  cost  of  1  nound  of  aluminum  metal  at  that  time  as  12  cents  in  tne  Unitea 
States  and  6  cents  in  uermany. 

(Page  42  of  Survey.) 

At  the  present  time  the  most  active  competition  (in  the  production  of  aluminum 
from  its  ores)  comes  from  Germanv,  where  aluminum  production,  greatly  developed 
during  the  war  period,  is  <:ontroUed  by  the  Government.  The  raw  materials  are 
bnely  obtained  in  Austria,  and  power  charges  and  labor  costs  are  figured  in  terms 
of  depreciated  currency. 

(Page  43  of  Survey.) 

Labor  enten  into  the  cost  of  production  of  aluminum  at  everv  staee  of  advance- 
ment from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  marketing  of  the  finished  proauct.  Present 
wages  in  the  main  classes  of  labor  employed  in  the  reduction  works  may  be  taken 
at  approximately  $5  per  day,  while  most  recent  advices  from  Germany  indicate  that 
similar  labor  in  thaX  country  now  receives  only  40  marks  (at  present  exchange  only 
50  or  eo  cents  United  States  currency). 

(NoTB. — It  has  already  been  shown  in  this  brief  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  fin- 
ished article  of  aluminum  represents  labor  and  about  50  per  cent  represents  material; 
also  that  as  to  the  labor  element,  the  cost  in  Germany  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  cost 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
bave  recently  been  ofiicially  promulgated,  make  it  certain  that  the  50  per  cent  of 
the  finished  article  represented  by  material  is  also  much  cheaper  in  Germany  than 
in  this  country.) 

8u?PLEllEMTAIi  BrIBP  AND  ArOUMBNT  OF  THE  ALUMINUM  WaRE  MANUFACTUKKltl:^ 

IN  THE  Unffed  States. 

(H.  R.  7456,  Title  I,  schedule  3,  paragraph  339.) 

On  March  16,  1921,  the  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  waro  met  at  ( leve- 
l&tid,  Ohio,  to  consider  the  matter  of  additional  protective  duties  on  products  o) 
iluiuiDLm.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  of  the  delegates  present  at  this  meeting  that  the 
duiiee  levied  on  imports  of  aluminum  ware,  under  the  tariu'  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
were  too  low  to  afford  any  protection  to  the  industry  ot  manufacturing  aluminum 
Wlow  ware  and  utensils  in  the  Lnited  States,  especially  in  view  of  the  depreciated 
currenc}  in  which  European  manufacturers  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  their 
labor. 
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At  this  meeting  of  the  manufacturere  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give  «| 
attention  to  the  question  of  additional  protective  duties,  and  to  present  the  ar?iic:< 
in  favor  thereof,  when  the  ('on<rresB  took  up  tariff  revision  for  coneideiAtioii    ^ 
special  committee  was  called  ''The  tariff  committee  of  aluminum  w&re  mant 
turers,"  and  consisted  of  the  following:  B.  (\  Ziegler.  chairman,  (\  E.  Swartrh 
jr..  and  H.  A.  Church.    B.  C.  Ziegler,  the  chairman  of  the  committeet  le  pr 
the  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.,  of  West  Bend.  Wis.    <\  E.  Swartzhaugh.  jr..  ;*  m 

f resident  of  the  Toledo  (  ooker  (  o.,  Toledo,  Ohio.     H.  A.  Church  is  sccretarj'  *■•' 
ndiana  Aluminum  Ware  (-o.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  tariff  committee  of  the  aluminum  ware  manufacturers  has  carried  on  ei 
investigations,  and  has  pent  out  questionnaires  to  American  manufacturers  of  ali 
num,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  figures  and  other  data  bearing  on  the  A 
industry,  and  has  heretofore  prepared  a  brief  for  the  (  ongress,  copies  of  whirl 
been  furnished  to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  S«cj 
and  to  members* of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  ther  Bouse  of  Repnnpenuti^i 
At  the  time  this  first  brief  was  prepared  the  pending  tariff  bill,  designated  H   R.  742 
had  not  been  framed  or  introduced,  so  that  the  brief  coidd  not  identify  thestth« 
under  diFcussion  by  any  reference  to  paragraphs  or  schedules  of  the  new  tariff  UU. 
For  this  reason,  the  brief  prepared  by  the  tari£f  committee  of  the  alominuip  « 
manufacturers  identified  the  subject  now  under  discussion  as  "Schedule  C.  u 
graphs  134  and  167,"  being  the  schedule  and  paragraphs  controlling  duties  on  air 
num  ware  under  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

This  supplemental  brief  is  prepared  on  Auj^st  15,  1921.  On  this  date  the  s^ 
tari£f  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  is  pending  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  Tht 
rates  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  whic^  were  prearribed  by  the  tarifi  h« 
of  1913  (anci  which  were  discuased  in  our  original  brief  under  the  head  of  *'Schi<.u» 
C,  paragraphs  134  and  167  ")  have  been  changed  by  action  of  the  House  of  Reprfwc  ^ 
tives;  but  if  the  new  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representati'^  es.  «■! 
disclosed  in  Schedule  3,  para^^raph  339,  of  the  pending  tari£f  bill,  should  )  e  mar' 4 
into  law,  the  increase  over  existing  rates  would  be  so  small  that  the  Ameriran  alixi- 
num  ware  industry  would  find  itself  without  any  substantial  tariff  protect icn. 

The  tariff  committee  of  the  aluminum  ware  manufacturers,  hereinafter  cali<4 
for  convenience  the  aluminum  ware  committee,  have  therefore  prepared  this  sup)  ^ 
mental  brief  and  aigument  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Congress  addi'.i''il 
reasons  in  support  of  the  increased  duties  which  we  asked  for  in  our  original  bn«'i 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  MADE  IN  ORIGINAL  BRIEF. 

1.  Since  1883,  the  prevailing  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  aluminum  (meaLt; 
aluminum  hollow  ware  and  other  aluminum  utensils)  has  been  45  per  cent  ad  valorvc 

2.  Under  the  act  of  1*U3,  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  >akr*' 
on  table,  kitchen,  and  household  utensils  and  other  hollow  ware,  and  to  20  m  (v.  ' 
ad  valorem  on  other  articles  composed  of  aluminum,  not  specially  provided  tor. 

3.  This  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  in  t'- 
amount  of  aluminum  ware  entering  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  '^*- 
first  calendar  vear  in  which  the  lower  rates  of  duty  prevailed  vas  1914.  Alt>*cc: 
general  importation  from  Europe  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  ^ye  rarnt^* 
1914,  by  reason  of  the  war,  imports  of  manujfactures  of  aluminum  were  twice  a^  Uu** 
during  the  whole  year  as  they  were  during  1913,  when  the  45  per  cent  rate  pre^ai" 

4.  War  conditions  from  1914  to  1919  prevented  European  manufactures  of  alunnr. 
from  being  exported  to  the  United  Statos,  except  in  very  small  quantities.    Thi^  «t' 
tbprefo^e,  gave  to  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  a  mejusure  of  pmu^  ♦.  : 
which  existing  rates  of  duty  did  not  provide. 

o.  In  1919  Lurope  resumed  the  business  of  exporting  aluminum  ware  to  the  I  a.'*-' 
States,    (lermany  was  the  principal  European  country  to  do  this. 

6.  In  1920,  under  the  rates  of  dutv  prescribed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  the  vi 
of  aluminum  ware  imported  into  the  United  States  was  more  than  six  times  a^  b*i 
as  in  1919. 

7.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  aluminum  ware  in  Germany  is  less  than  oimmV  < 
of  the  labor  cost  of  producing  the  san\e  ware  in  the  I'nited  States.    The  Iab»ir  «  •■• 
of  aluminum  ware  is  approximately  oO  per  cent  of  the  finished  product. 

8.  The  raw  material  entering  into  aluminum  ware  is  principilly  aluminua  «k^ 
The  oo^t  of  aluminum  sheet  to  the  German  manufacturer  of  aluminum  wair  i«  *" ' 
siderably  less  than  the  cost  of  aluminum  sheet  to  the  American  manufacnur** 
aluminum  ware. 
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9.  The  extreme  cheapness  with  which  the  European  manufacturer  of  aluminum 
ure,  and  particularly  the  German  manufeurturer,  can  produce  his  goods  is  duepri- 
urily  to  tne  lower  wages  paid  abroad;  but  these  lower  wa^  are  made  still  lower 
r  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  most  European  countries.  In  Germany  wages 
e  paid  in  marks,  and  in  the  spring  of  1921  a  German  mark  was  worth  in  American 
oney  only  about  one-twelfth  of  its  normal  value.  On  August  15,  1921,  the  German 
jo-k  haa  sunk  stLll  lower,  it  now  being  worth  approximately  one-eighteenth  of  its 
M-mal  value. 

10.  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  no  longer  protected  by  a  war  in 
iUTope.  They  never  were  protected  by  the  rates  of  duty  provided  by  the  tariff  act 
f  l'.>13.     They  can  not  possibly  reduce  American  wages  to  tne  level  of  German  wages. 

uksB  thev  are  ^ven  a  verv  substantial  measure  of  additional  protection  by  the  new 
xriii  bill  they  will  quickly  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  flood  of  aluminum  ware  from 
lurope,  particularly  from  Germany. 

11.  Our  original  brief  asked  (a)  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  which  prevailed  for  so 
aanv  yeiLrs  in  this  industry,  viz,  45  per  cent,  be  restored;  (6)  that  in  addition  thercd,o 
nanufactures  of  aluminum  be  subjected  to  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound; 
md  (c)  that  valuation  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  market  value  in  American  money  at 
*>rt  of  entry. 

INCREASES  IN   RATES   OP  DUTY  PROPOSED   BY  H.    R.   745(1. 

Schedule  3,  paragraph  339,  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  as  it  comes  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  covers  the  bulk  of  the  products  of  aluminum  which  this  aluminum 
ware  <rommittee  has  to  deal  with. 

Para  zraph  339  raises  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollow  ware 
iMm  2-3  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  raises  flat  ware  of  aluminum 
irom  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  other  paragraphs  which  affect  to  a  small  degree  products  of  alum 'num. 
Uy  these  other  paragraphs  the  rate  of  duty  is  raised  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25 
per  cent  in  some  cases,  to  30  per  cent  in  some  cases,  and  to  35  per  cent  in  some  cases; 
but  since  aluminum  hollow  ware  and  aluminum  flat  ware  constitute  so  nearly  the 
entire  output  of  American  producers  of  aluminum  goods,  it  is  not  considered;  worth 
while  to  comment,  in  this  supplemental  brief,  upon  the  provisions  of  any  paragraph 
except  those  of  paragraph  339,  carrying  a  rate  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

U.  R.  7456  giants  to  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  no  protection  whatever  by 
vay  of  any  specific  duty.  It  grants  additional  protection,  over  the  rates  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  by  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  hollow  ware  and  of  8  per  cent 
ad  \'alorem  on  flat  ware.  The  American  A'aluation  clause  is  intended  merely  to 
equalize  exchange  rates  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  aluminum  ware  committee  respectfully  request  that  their  original  brief  be 
ronsidered  in  connection  with  this  supplemental  brief.  Our  original  brief  contains 
many  exhibits  and  compilations  of  figures  in  support  of  the  points  made  in  behalf  of 
American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware,  and  we  can  avoid  much  repetition  by 
saniming  that  this  supplemental  brief  and  the  original  brief  will  be  read  and  considered 
tnseiher. 

In  our  industry  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  American  valuation  prevail  at  the 
present  time  as  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  duties.  Section  402  of  the  new  tariff  bill  pro- 
vides for  American  valuation  of  imports.  We  understand  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  favor  American  valuation  in  substantially  the  form  now 
proposed  by  the  new  bill.  If  so,  we  need  not  here  make  any  argument  on  the  sub- 
>it't.  We  merely  point  out  that  the  new  tariff  bill,  if  intended  to  protect  American 
industry,  must  not  only  provide  normal  ad  valorem  duties  sufficient  to  cover  the  gap 
between  the  usual  wage  paid  in  Eiurope  and  that  paid  in  the  United  States,  but  must 
Have  also  some  simple  and  automatic  device  that  will  overcome  at  all  times  and 
through  ail  fluctuations  the  lower  value  of  European-made  goods  which  results  from 
<lepTociated  ciurencies.  We  believe  this  autx^matic  regulator  is  provided  by  the 
Xmeriran- valuation  plan  contained  in  section  402  of  the  pending  bill. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  American  valuation  will  be  in  the  new  tariff  law  and 
that  American  industry  will  thereby  be  protected  against  any  influx  of  manufactured 
Wvcles  which  are  artificially  cheap  because  paid  for  in  money  that  is  nearly  worth- 
leas;  and  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  duty  on  aluminum 
Vftre,  based  upon  valuations  whit  h  by  the  operation  of  section  402  have  been  made 
Vhe  equivalent  of  prewar  valuations. 
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The  aluminum  ware  committee,  in  view  of  the  proposed  duties  contained  in 
graph  339  of  schedule  3  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  wish  to  uj^  three  principal 
in  support  of  higher  duties  on  imports  of  aluminum  ware,  as  follows: 

1.  Aluminum  holloio  ware  and  flat  ware  should  be  given  a  measure  of  protertian.  r;\rf 
to  that  awarded  to  enamel  ware  of  the  same  kind. — Paragraph  339  of  the  new  tanff  ^4 
imposes  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  enamel  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware,  plii 
5  cents  per  pound,  while  the  same  utensils,  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  valup  4 
aluminum,  carry  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  no  specific  duty. 

Table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollow  or  flat  wiik. 
if  composed  of  iron  or  steel  and  enameled  or  glazed,  are  identical  in  shape,  fonn  ia4 
size  with  table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollow  or  ^ 
^vare  composed  of  aluminimi.  The  manufacturers  of  enameled  ware  and  the  omv 
facturers  of  aluminum  are  competing  in  the  same  market  and  are  selling*  th?ir  pnnl- 
.ucts  for  the  same  use.  An  aluminum  teakettle  weighs  less  and  costs  morj  tlua  m 
enameled  teakettle  of  the  same  capacity. 

For  practical  purposes  it  can  be  said  that  a  kitchen  or  household  utensil  of  aaf 
^iven  size  and  capacitv  weighs  about  three  times  as  much  in  enamel  ware  as  it  dov 
in  aluminum  ware.  Therefore,  if  enamel  ware  is  placed  under  a  specific  dutv  ctf  i 
cents  per  pound,  aluminum  ware  ought  to  carry  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  Af 
to  the  ad  valorem  duties,  aluminum  ware  certainly  ought  to  be  given  at  least  as  kif^ 
a  rate  as  enamel  ware. 

We  believe,  and  we  earnestly  urge,  that  the  ratee  asked  for  in  our  original  bnK 
should  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  viz:  Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valoi^ 
plus  15  cents  per  pound,  with  American  valuation.  These  fibres  are  not  too  hii^ 
in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  threaten  this  industry  in  the  I  mt«i 
States;  conditions  which  include  not  merely  the  usual  waee  differential,  with  whici 
American  industry  has  had  to  cope  for  many  yean,  but  tne  tremendous  chMpennc 
of  the  European  products  as  the  result  of  depreciated  currency. 

We  believe  that  enamel  ware  ought  to  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  f^ 
pound  specific,  and  that  aluminum  ware  ought  to  have  45  per  cent  ad  valoram  aaii 
15  cents  per  pound  specific,  which  would  put  the  enamel  ware  industry  and  the 
aluminum  ware  industry  on  an  even  basis.  But  if  enamel  ware  is  to  be  limited  t-» 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per  pound,  then  aluminum  ware  certainly  oockt 
to  be  (^ven  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per  pound.  If  any  disciiminaiioa  tt 
made  in  the  new  tariff  bill  between  enamel  ware  and  aluminum  ware,  in  the  malWr 
of  the  amount  of  protection  afforded,  it  ought  not  to  be  against  aluminum  ware  but  ic 
favor  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  aluminum  ware  is  a  newer  entrant  in  the  market  and  hv 
not  had  as  many  years  in  which  to  establish  itself  as  a  conmiercial  and  housebcis 
necessity. 

2.  A  rate  offS  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  aluminum  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware  u  intujfit*e%' 
to  afford  any  measure  of  protection  to  the  American  makers  of  these  goods. — This  point  h» 
alreidy  been  touched  upon,  and  we  think  it  will  not  do  necessary  to  maVe  mu-b 
additional  argument  in  support  of  it.  We  might  call  attention  to  some  of  the  statirtK^ 
contained  in  our  ori<vinal  brief.  The  manufacturers  of  aliuninum  ware  in  the  I'nit^if 
States  employ  more  than  6,500  workers,  all  of  whom  are  paid  the  American  scale  <* 
wa<^s .  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  cut  thes ""  wages  down  to  the  level  of  Gennia 
wa<?es  in  the  same  industry,  even  if  the  German  mark  which  is  used  in  payim^OermaB 
wa<;e^  were  worth  24  cents  as  before  the  war;  and  it  is  more  conrlusively  imponnblf 
to  cut  American  wa^fes  down  to  the  level  of  German  wages  when  it  is  considered  thtt 
the  I  itter  are  paid  in  marks  that  are  worth  leas  than  a  cent  and  a  half.  Yet  withr«.t 
such  a  tremendous  cut  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  American  fa<  tories  to  contioDP 
to  operate  in  competition  with  Germanv,  in  the  absence  of  tariff  protection 

Assuming  that  American  valuation  will  he  pirt  of  tho  new  tiri»'t  liw,  and  will  op»»r»t«* 
to  overcome  the  cheapening  ei'fc»ot  of  depre<»iate<l  cnirrencips  in  Europe  and  pl3»<»wh*"!> 
it  follows  that  valuations  for  a<l  valorem  duties  will  h^^reaftt-r  hp  on  suhstantialK  tb^ 
same  ba^i?  as  thpy  were  before  the  war.  wh«»n  th«»  currenci*--**  of  fori*ign  countries  »«•»» 
all  of  a  value  thu  we  were  acrn<«tomed  to  rail  normil.     Haxnng  accomplished  ihs* 
there  remains  the  problem  of  fnmishini:  ad»»qnat«»  protection  to  the  American  indu^tn 
by  proper  ad  valorem  and  sp«*ritir  dxities  siitfici«»nt  to  a«<sure  th*»  maint^mance  of  xhr 
American  waire  scale  aijain^t  the  lower  j»<'aU»j*  piid  by  torf*ien  manufacturer.     A«  wr 
have  already  shown,  it  w;w«  the  ju<li?m«»nt  of  ron;»r»w:»,  for  the  gr«*at»»r  part  of  ih-*  5* 
years  since  aluminum  wan*  wiv»  n>(*o<»nire<l  in  .\m»»riran  tariff  lf*eislation.  thai  4>  p  f 
cent  ad  valorom  was  th*»  propf»r  <!uty  to  pla^M*  on  import ***!  alnminum  ware  for  ih^ 
prot«»ction  of  the  .\ni»»rican  in«hiJ*try.     Tho  nnhntion  of  this  rat*^  by  about  otv^h»h 
m   1913,  immediat»*ly  inrn»wed  im|K>rtition<  of   Kuropean-mado  aluminum  w^nc 
Now.  under  |>o^t- war  conditions.  wt»  submit  that  th»»  45  p«»r  cent  rate  is  certainly  v* 
too  h\irh.     \\at»»s  hivf  pme  up  all  over  the  world  since  the  war.    The  increisr  m 
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enoany  and  other  European  countiiee  is  nominal,  and  not  actual;  but  the  increase Ib 
ctual  in  the  United  States.  If  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  to 
Dntinue  in  business,  and  if  unemployment  pr  reduced  waeee  in  this  industry  are  to 
e  avoided,  an  ad  valorem  rate  no  less  than  45  per  cent  should  be  written  into  the  new 
uiff. 
3.  The  aluminum  vxxre  committee  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  increased  duties  have 
ten  placed  upon  aluminum  sheets  which  is  the  raw  material  consume  by  the  manufacturers 
foluminttm  ware. — Under  the  1913  tariff  law,  aluminum  scrap  and  aluminiun  in  other 
Tude  form  carries  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  aluminum  platen  and  sheets  carry 
^  du^  of  34  cents  per  pound.  The  new  tariflf  bill  proposes  to  raise  the  first  class  of 
aluminum  (crude)  from  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  second  class  (plates  and 
heets)  from  3}  cents  to  9  cents  per  pouna.    (Schedule  3,  par.  374.) 

No  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  manu^ctiu^rs  represented  by  this 
Lluminum  ware  committee,  all  of  whom  are  constantly  compelled  to  purchase  sheet 
duminum  as  the  raw  matenal  for  their  product,  will  hereafter  find  their  raw  material 
xjesting  them  more  under  the  new  rates.    If  these  manufacturers  continue  to  pay  the 
American  scale  of  wages,  and  pay  even  more  for  their  raw  material  than  they  have 
heretofore  paid,  it  is  obvious  tnat  the  cost  of  their  product  can  not  possibly  be  re- 
duced to  meet  the  competition  of  European  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware.    We 
wiah  to  impress  upon  the  Senators  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentativf. 
that  the  aluminum  ware  committee  who  present  this  brief  are  representatives  of  the 
consumers  of  aluminum  sheet  and  not  of  the  producers  of  aluminum  sheet.    The 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  United  States  would  like  to  buy  their  niw 
material  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  will  enter  any  market  where  they  can  save  money 
on  their  purch^es.    If  the  American  producers  of  aluminum  sheet  could  stay  in 
business  and  make  a  liAdng  profit  without  any  tariff  protection  whatever  the  manu- 
facturers of  aluminum  ware  represented  by  this  conmiittee  would  favor  putting 
aluminum  sheet  on  the  free  list.    But  we  do  not  wish  to  ask  that  aluminum  sheet  be 
deprived  of  its  proper  measure  of  protection.    We  want  aluminum  sheet  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.    It  would  seriously  injure  the  business  of  manufacturing 
aluminum  utenails  and  other  aluminum  goods  to  destroy,  or  even  injure,  the  alumi- 
num sheet  industry  in  this  country,  for  any  such  situation  would  force  us  to  scour 
foreign  countries  for  our  supply  of  the  raw  material  needed  in  our  business. 

The  aluminum  ware  committee  do  not  know  what  measure  of  protection  is  needed 
to  enable  American  producers  of  jiheet  aluminum  to  continue  in  business  in  the  face 
of  present  conditions  in  Germany  and  other  coimtries  in  Europe.  In  the  absence  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  We  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  object  to  5  cents  per  poimd 
on  crude  aluminum  and  9  cents  per  poimd  on  aluminum  sheet,  even  though  these 
rates  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  which  our  factories  consume;  but  the 
propriety  of  these  rates  being  conceded,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumers of  aluminum  sheet,  to  wit.  the  manufacturers  of  aluminum  hollow  ware  and 
tlat  ware,  must  be  accorded  a  corresponding  increase  of  tariff  protection  upon  their 
product. 

This  has  not  been  done  by  the  slight  increase  provided  in  paragraph  339  of  schedule 
3  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  An  increase  on  our  products  of  only  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  If  the  increased  duty  on  sheet  aluminum  results  in 
even  a  slight  advance  in  the  price  which  the  aluminum-ware  manufacturers  must 
pay  for  their  sheet,  the  resulting  disadvantage  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  compete 
with  the  European  product  will  not  be  cured  by  increasing  their  protection  only 
to  2S  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  aluminum-ware  committee  beUeve  it  is  proper  at  this  time  to  insert  in  this 
supplemental  brief  the  following  statement: 

ChargQB  have  been  made  and  circulated  by  certain  importers  of  aluminum  ware  to 
the  effect  that  American  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  are  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  which  company  is  the  largest  producer  of 
sheet  aluminum  in  this  country.  Importers  of  foreign  aluminum  ware  are  doing 
their  best  to  prevent  the  imposition  oi  any  tariff  duties  on  aluminum  ware  which 
would  tend  to  restrict  importations.  1  heir  motive  in  making  these  charges,  therefore, 
is  apparent.  '1  he  importers  allege  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  a  very  large 
and  strong  institution,  and  that  it  needs  no  tariff  protection,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  aluminum  ware  need  no  protection  because  they  are  merely  subsidiaries  of 
the  iUuminum  Co.  of  America.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  claims  and  charges 
of  the  importers  have  had  any  effect  upon  Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  aluminum  tariff  schedules;  but  m 
order  that  our  silence  may  not  be  construed  to  be  an  admission,  and  to  make  certain 
that  the  truth  is  known,  we  state  here  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  does  not 
own  or  control  or  dominate  the  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  United  States. 
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The  tariff  committee  of  the  alumimtiQ  ware  manufacturers,  which  preaenteti 
supplemental  brief,  represents  34  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  in  the  I'l 
States.    A  complete  list  of  these  34  manufiicturers  is  found  on  psi^aes  4  and  5 
ori^nal  brief. 

The  committee  are  able  to  state  that  32  out  of  these  34  man,ufacturerB  are  tibsk 
and  completely  independent  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  that  the  AIud  i 
Co.  of  America  has  neither  stock  control  nor  stock  interest,  directly  or  indii«ihj 
any  idnd  or  description,  in  these  32  companies;  and  that  as  to  the  remaining  tvo*  I 
panies  on  the  list,  the  aluminum-ware  conunittee  find,  after  careful  inouirv.  tl  tj 
one  of  them  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  merely  a  minority  stockholder,  aixif 
never  been  anything  but  a  minority  stockholder,  and  does  not  now  control  and 
has  controlled  the  board  of  directors  or  the  business  operations  of  the  company, 
leaves  one  company  out  of  34,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  ware, 
might  be  consiaered  controlled  or  dominated  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amenc&. 
member  of  the  aluminum-ware  committee  has  the  slightest  interest  in  or  coud^ 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  wish  to 
it  plain  that  their  efforts  are  here  put  forth  solely  in  behalf  of  the  manufi 
aluminum  ware;  that  they  are  not  arguing  for  or  against  the  interests  of  the  Alun 
Co.  of  America  or  the  interests  of  any  other  producer  of  aluminum  sheet;  ttti 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  wish  to  buy  their  sheet  aluminum  as  cheap  i 
Bible,  but  do   not  believe  that  their  interests  would  be  served  by  legislation 
would  restrict  or  stop  the  production  of  sheet  aluminum  in  the  United  States:  tl 
the  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  represented  by  the  committee  are  independf 
and  competing  concerns,  and  not  mere  agencies  or  subsidiaries  of  the  produc«?l 
aliuninum  sheet;  and  that  statements  and  charges  to  the  contrary  are  falfe,  and 
inspired  by  persons  who  hope  to  reap  a  profit  in  the  importing  busines  if  they  < 
persuade  tne  Congress  to  deny  protection  to  the  aluminum-ware  manufacturetF. 

The  aluminum-ware  committee  submit  that  it  would  not  be  unlawful  or  lmm« 
for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  control,  by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  i< 
poration  manufacturing  aluminum  ware.  Whether  any  such  control  is  exercs 
and  to  what  extent  exercised  if  at  all ,  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.  We  ▼« 
not  have  felt  called  upon  to  mention  the  matter  at  all,  except  for  the  fact  that 
porters  of  aliuninum  ware  concocted  the  story  in  the  hope  tnat  it  would  prejudif' 
us  before  the  committees  of  Congress. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  paramph  339  of  schedule  3  of  the  new  tariff  bill  l» 
amended,  before  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  duty  on  table, 
household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils  and  similar  hollow  or  flat  ware,  not  sperittK 
provided  for,  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  aluminum,  shall  be  45  per  ce=i 
ad  valorem  and  15  pents  per  pound.  We  would  not  object  to  the  same  rates  beis; 
fixed  for  enamel  ware,  the.  specific  duty  being  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound  becaw 
of  difference  in  weight.  Aluminum  ware  ought  not  to  be  accorded  any  less  tarif. 
protection,  under  any  circumstances,  than  is  provided  for  enamel  ware. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Tariff  Committee  of  Aluminum  Ware  Manupacturebs. 

B.  C.  ZiEOLER,  Chairman. 

STATEMENT   OF   DB.   HOMEB   C.   BBOWN,   GOLXTMBUS,   OHIO. 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATIOV. 

Senator  Smoot.  Dr.  Brown,  there  are  a  number  of  witnesses  hero 
on  dental  and  surgical  instruments.  Mr.  John  J.  Douglas  and  Mr- 
Julius  M.  Meirrick  are  present  to  speak  on  that  subject.  Do  you 
speak  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  I  only  speak  for  the  National  Dental  .\ssociation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Meirrick  also  speaks  for  that  association. 

Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Meirrick  is  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association.  I  am  their  official  representative.  I  (to 
not  know  him.  If  he  is  here,  I  do  not  know  him.  And  I  will  say 
this,  officially,  that  no  one  except  myself  is  authorized  to  speak  ior 
the  National  Dental  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  Proceed,  then,  Doctor. 
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Dr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as 
hainnan  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Dental  Asso* 
iation,  an  organization  with  approximately  30,000  members,  I 
ppear  before  you  to  present  our  protest  against  the  duties  relating 
o  dental  instruments  as  providea  in  paragraph  359  of  H.  R.  7456 
rhich  is  under  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  place  surgical  and  dental  instru- 
nents  in  the  same  classification  in  aU  respects,  while  these  industries 
u-e  ()uite  dissimilar  in  at  least  two  particulars. 

First,  the  manufacture  of  dental  instruments  is  a  wholly  developed 
\merican  industry  whose  preeminence  is  as  well  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  that  of  the  American  dentist.  In  fact,  the  pre- 
pminence  of  each  has  been  through  the  close  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion, and  as  an  evidence  of  this  the  ratio  of  exports  to  imports  is  in 
excess  of  20  to  1.  Therefore,  no  unusual  protection  is  required  for 
this  industry,  as  may  be  advocated  by  the  surgical  instruments 
manufacturers. 

Second,  many  or  probably  most  of  the  dental  instruments  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  very  small  and  inexpen- 
sive, and  the  specific  duty  of  60  cents  per  dozen  adds  so  much  for 
this  item  of  expense  that  it  becomes  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  make  is  that  we  are  separate  from  the 

surpcal  men.     We  contend  that  the  manufacture  of  surgical  and 

dental  instruments  is  not  at  all  similar,  especially  in  two  respects,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  simply  suggest  what  you  have  in  mind 

as  to  the  proper  rate  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provides  for  a  value  of  not  more  than 
$5,  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  dozen.     What  would  you  suggest  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  I  have  one  little  statement  prior  to  reaching  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  fact,  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  just  made  about  small  and  inexpensive  instruments, 
that  nerve  broaches  and  biurs,  torturous  as  they  are  to  those  who 
receive  them,  are  two  of  the  items  most  frequently  imported,  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  them  is  such  that  the  duties  imder  this  para- 
praph,  under  the  present  system  of  valuation,  increases  the  present 
duty  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  to  175  to  300  per  cent,  and  in  some 
instances  in  excess  of  that.  Therefore,  any  revenue  which  might 
accrue  from  such  duties  is  completely  nullified,  for  such  duties  will 
prohibit  any  importations. 

Further,  this  supposed  protection  becomes  a  farce  and  will  soon 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  all. 

In  view  of  this  I  respectfully  reconmiend  that  the  words  ''and 
dental"  be  stricken  out  of  paragraph  359,  and  that  a  new  para- 
graph to  be  known  as  paragraph  359-A  be  inserted,  as  follows: 

Dental  instrumenta,  or  parte  thereof,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  braas,  nickel,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  finished  or  unfinished,  at  an  ad 
vtlnrem  duty  ol  35  per  cent:  Prmnded,  That  all  articles  specified  in  this  para- 
P*pn,  vhen  imported,  shall,  when  practicable,  have  the  name  of  the  maker  and 
beneath  the  same  the  country  of  origin  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the 
outnde,  or  if  a  jointed  instrument  on  the  outside  when  closec. 
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The  unreasonableness  of  these  duties  appears  somewhat  similar 
to  the  dental  profession  and  the  dental  manufacturers,  as  is  eT> 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  and  representatives  of  th«* 
two  groups  held  a  conference  on  July  30  with  the  result  that  tii« 
changes  outlined  were  agreed  to  as  being  fair  and  eouitable  to  dH 
interests  concerned;  and  when  I  say  ''all  interests,  please  be&: 
in  mind  that  this  includes  all  those  we  serve  professionally;  since 
in  the  final  analysis  they  are  the  ones  assimiing  all  of  such  over- 
head increases  in  tariff  duties  as  well  as  other  soiu-ces. 

I  again  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  what  may  be  considered  ample  protection 
for  the  surgical  instrument  industry  in  order  to  develop  this  im- 
portant activity  in  our  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  separation  should  not  be  made  as  recommendtd 
and  also  the  elimination  of  all  specific  duties  from  the  dental  in- 
strument paragraph. 

In  conclusion,  we,  like  many  others,  are  more  or  less  confuse<l 
with  reference  to  the  American  valuation  plan  as  incorporated  in 
this  bill.  The  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  as  recommended  may 
be  approximately  four  times  the  present  duty  on  dental  instruinents, 
artificial  teeth,  dental  supplies,  toothbrushes,  etc.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Please  understand  that  dental  service  is  a  well-recognized  factor 
in  health  conservation;  and  in  presenting  our  protest  to  this  in- 
creased duty  we  consider  that  we  are  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  public. 

For  further  information  and  specific  data  I  respectfully  refer  you 
to  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  January  14. 

Senator  Watson.  Doctor,  do  you  use  foreign  instruments  aJto 
gether  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  The  American  dental  manufacturers  export 
twenty  times  as  much  goods  as  are  imported  into  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  the  American  instruments  quite  as  good  as 
the  others? 

Dr.  Brown.  Quite  as  good,  sir,  and  even  better  in  many  instances; 
but  there  are  a  few  items  which  are  manufactured  abroad  which  many 
people  like  to  have  access  to  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  some  of  those  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  Tube  teeth,  a  platinum  pin  tooth.  Others  are  nerve 
broaches  that  can  be  made  abroad;  burrs  that  are  of  very  excellent 
material  and  well  made  and  that  can  be  brought  into  this  country 
under  a  reasonable  tariff  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  like  of  which  are  not  made  in  thi< 
country  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Or  not  made  so  well  ? 

Dr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  They  are  made  as  well,  but  they  can  bring 
them  into  this  country  and  pay  a  duty  which  will  help  in  revenue  anii 
they  can  be  sold,  then,  on  a  parity  basis  with  the  goods  that  can  be 
purchased  here. 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  country  do  you  procure  those  goods! 

Dr.  Brown.  Those  burrs  are  principally  made  in  England  and 
Germany.  In  fact,  most  of  the  supplies  that  come  in  come  from 
England  and  Germany. 
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Senator  Watson.  Do  any  come  from  Japan  ? 
Dr.  Brown.  I  have  not  used  any  myseli. 
Senator  Watson.  Surgical  instruments  do  ? 

Dr.  Bbown.  Yes;  but  German v  and  England  are  the  principal 
lakers  of  surgical  instruments  in  foreign  countries. 

TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  E.  PFLTJOEB,  OF  AKEON,  OHIO. 

\Ir.  Pflugeb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Joseph 
!.  Pfluger.  I  €an  a  brother  of  E.  A.  Pfluger,  whose  name  appeared 
ipon  the  list  of  witnesses  for  to-day.  He  could  not  be  present,  and 
am  appearing  in  his  place.    My  residence  is  Akron,  Ohio. 

There  has  been  either  <a  misunderstanding  or  a  mistake  made.  I 
lee  that  the  calendar  refers  to  paragraph  344  as  the  one  upon  w;hich 
[  am  to  speak.  That  should  have  been  paragraph  1433.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  I  am  out  of  order  or  whether,  while  I  am  here, 
rou  care  to  hear  me  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  here  now  and  had  better  proceed.  But 
paragraph  1433  relates  to  leather  gloves,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Pflugek.  No;  to  worm  gut. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Paragraph  1433  relates  to  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  interested,  Mr.  rfluger,  in  para- 
graph 1434. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Well,  apparently  I  made  a  mistake  about  that.  The 
Fordney  bill  placed  a  duty  on  worm  gut.     Paragraph  1434  reads: 

Cat  gut,  whip  gut,  worm  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof,  25  per  cent 
td  valorem. 

I  am  interested  in  having  worm  gut  in  this  paragFaph  stricken  out 
and  placed  on  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  worm  gut  is  strictly 
a  raw  material  and  none  of  it  is  produced  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  climatic  and  other  conditions.  Spain  and  Italy  are  the 
greatest  producers. 

Were  a  duty  placed  on  worm  gut  it  would  seriously  handicap  the 
American  tackle  makers  and  wotud  give  the  foreign  makers  of  tackle 
a  very  decided  advantage. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  worm  gut  brought  into  America  is 
used  by  the  fehing-tackle  makers,  there  is  a  small  quantity  used  in 
our  hospitals  and  oy  surgeons,  principally  for  surgical  work. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  use  it  for?  I  would  like  to  know 
the  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  there. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Cat  gut  is  used  for  surgical  work.  Some  of  it  is 
used  for  tennis  rackets. 

Senator  Watson.  They  also  make  violin  strings  out  of  it,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  they  use  it  for  that  also. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  those  other  kinds  of  gut  ? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  I  am  not  familiar  with  whip  gut,  but  worm  gut  is  a 
silk  worm.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  Spain  and  m  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  used  very  extensively  for  the  making  of  fishing 
*^kle.  It  is  especial! V  adapted  for  fishmg  tackle  because  when  it 
gets  wet  it  is  stronger  than  wnen  it  is  dry.  It  will  not  dissolve.  Cat- 
gut will  get  soft  and  will  dissolve.  Consequently  it  is  not  used  in 
^^^  fishing-tackle  industry. 


' 
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I  called  on  Mr.  Fordney,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Me&ns 
Committee  of  the  House,  after  I  discovered  that  this  gut  was  placed 
on  the  dutiable  list,  and  I  foimd  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  FordiwT 
admitted  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  that  matter,  and  that  it  was  the  conmiittee's  intention  l» 

Elace  catgut  on  the  dutiable  list  only,  and  that  worm  ^t  should  nul 
ave  been  so  listed;  but  that  worm  gut  should  have  continued  to  com* 
in  free.  He  said  that  they  attempted  to  put  a  duty  on  catgut  U^ 
protect  some  American  manufacturers  of  it,  and  inasmuch  as  cateut 
whip  ffut,  and  worm  gut  heretofore  were  placed  in  one  paragraph  tfaff 
just  threw  the  whole  thing  in  the  dutiable  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Catgut,  and  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut  are  in  no«» 
paragraph  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  but  they  were  on  the  free  list  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no.  lou  are  not  speaking  now  of  manu- 
factures, but  you  are  speaking  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  the  raw  material.  I  am  talking  about  Ibf 
manufactures  of  it.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Payne-^drioh  bill- 
paragraph  366,  I  think — ^where  they  have  a  duty  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  present  law.  In  the  old  In* 
it  was  paragraph  463. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  expect  to  make  oriental  gut  in  thi- 
country? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  any  worm  gut  made  in  this  country  \ 

Mr.  Pfluqer.  Catgut  is  the  only  thmg.  They  attempted  to  gro« 
the  worm  gut  in  this  country  and  tney  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Here  is  something  I  never  knew  before: 

Catorut  19  m&de  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  sometimes  from  those  of  the  hone.  «* 
or  mule,  but  never  from  those  of  the  cat. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  I  knew  that  it  was  made  from  the  intestines  of  iIk 
sheep.  I  was  just  saying  that  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fordnev  of  tb 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  when  I  calle<l  his  at- 
tention to  that  paragraph  he  admitted  that  it  was  an  oversight  o> 
the  part  of  the  suDcommittee.  They  did  not  intend  to  cover  worm  gut 
in  me  dutiable  list,  and  they  said  they  would  speak  to  your  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  done* so  or  n<»t. 
but  they  felt  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  no  doubt  they  will  do  so. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  total  import*- 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  As  nearlv  as  I  could  arrive  at  the  amount,  on  worm 
gut  it  would  run  between  $200,000  and  §225,000  a  year.  That  w«? 
only  my  estimate.  As  you  will  find  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  an<i 
the  Underwood  bill,  worm  gut  has  been  admitted  free.  It  «•«?• 
always  recognized  as  a  raw  material  never  made  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  443  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  of  1913  reads: 

(-atgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  j?ut  unmanufa^-tured. 

We  are  satisfied  to  have  this  paragraph  stand,  so  far  as  it  reten 
to  worm  gut.  We  do  not  use  catgut  or  whip  gjut  in  the  tackl* 
business.     Hence  we  are  not  affected  if  classea  with  a  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  catgut  and  whip 
gut,  unmanufactured,  also  came  in  under  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  Pfluoer.  Yes;  they  always  did.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
.onunittee  to  place  a  duty  on  catgut  or  whip  gut,  then  I  would 
uggest  that  a  paragraph  be  written  to  read  the  same  as  para^aph 
143  of  the  Underwood  tariflF  of  1913,  with  catgut  or  whip  gut  stricken 
>ut,  leaving  it  read:  ''Worm  gut,  unmanufactured,"  wiich  would 
t>e  satisfactory  to  us;  and  write  another  paragraph  the  same  as  or 
similar  to  paragraph  366  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  now  reads 
as  follows: 

<^atgut,  whip  gut^  or  manufacturee  of  catgut,  or  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  including 
itringB  lor  muBical  instruments,  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of  which  these  substances. 
nr  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  specificsJly  providea 
tor  in  this  section per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  look  after  that  when  we  reach  it. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Paragraph  344  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
referring  to  fishing  tac^e,  is  satisfactory.  That  covers  worm  gut  as 
it  is  manufactured  into  fishing  tackle  and  provides  specifically  for  it. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  H.  C.  ATKINS,  OF  THE  E.  C.  ATKINS  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Chainnan,  following  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  this  mormng  to  bel>rief  and  concise,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  Henry  Diss  ton  &  Sons, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Sunons  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  who  are  both  here,  and  speaking  for  my  own  company  1 
hurriedly  prepared  a  statement  for  your  committee. 
Senator  Watson.  Representing  all  of  you  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  representing  all  three  of  us. 
Senator  Smoot.  Give  me  the  names,  please. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  the  names  of  the  other  companies  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  their  names  are  down  on  to-day'^  list. 
Senator  Walsh.  Who  is  representing  the  Simons  Manufacturing 
Co.  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Fox. 
Senator  Smoot.  Proceed,  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  ask  that  all  saws  carry  an  ad  valorem  rate  based 
on  the  American  valuation  of  25  per  cent,  ex6ept  band  saws,  which 
should  carry  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  steel  strips,  tem- 
pered only  or  tempered  and  polished,  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Sm<!)OT.  That  is  on  jewelers'  saws  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  those  rates  would  apply  to  saws  for  sawing 
metal,  band  saws  for  sawing  metal  or  band  saws  for  sawing  wooa. 
This  is  on  paragraph  340. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  on  band  saws  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  other  saws  you  want  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  and  then  on  tempered  only  or  tempered  and 
polished,  band-saw  steel,  10  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  new  item  in  there,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  and  to  explain  that,,  the  situation  has  been  in 
the  past  that  band-saw  steel,  tempered  only,  or  tempered  and  pol- 
ished, has  been  in^ported  into  this  country  and  sold  directly  to  the 
users  of  sawmills  for  their  filers  or  the  employees  in  their  filing  room 
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to  make  up  into  finished  saws,  thereby  putting  a  large  amount  *  I 
equipment  out  of  commission  in  the  saw  factories. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  that  had  been  accustomed  to  coming  ir 
imder  that  sort  of  a  valuation.  But  it  does  not  always  do  it.  h 
fact,  for  a  great  many  years  the  importations  of  band-saw  sleek  «-. 
specified  were  almost  negligible,  whereas  there  was  a  large  guanti»T 
of  that  material  coming  mto  the  coimtry  continually  and  being  us^*: 
for  that  piu-pose. 

Under  the  Paye-Aldrich  bill  ample  protection  was  provided  und»'r 
the  then  existing  conditions,  which  are  changed  by  foreign  exchan^^ 
conditions  now  to  some  extent.     The  Unaerwood  bill  offered  r 

Srotection,  but  was  practically  unoperative  owing  to  the  war  r***^ 
itions.  At  the  beginnning  of  the  operation  of  the  Underwood  biu 
saws  began  to  come  into  tne  coimtry  in  quantities  considerably  r. 
excess. 

Now,  Canadian  tariffs  carry  30  per  cent  on  saws.  We  operate  i 
factory  in  Canada  and  we  can  make  our  saws  over  there,  payinir 
Canadian  dollars  for  our  work,  and  sell  in  the  United  States  for  Uiuteil 
States  dollars,  and  with  the  present  duty  now  in  effect  it  would  ju5t 
about  even  thinj^  up. 

Under  this  bm  it  is  diflicult  for  me  to  tell  where  band-saw  ste*». 
properly  belongs,  whether  under  paragraph  316  or  paragraph  315. 
and  as  a  suggestion,  referring  especially  to  paragraph  316,  after  fbr 
word  ''platinum''  in  line  2,  page  49 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  the  bill  which  was  introduced  as  i*. 
passed  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  where  the  mistake  occurred.  What  is  it 
you  want  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Where  the  rates  of  duty  are  intended  to  cover  band- 
saw  steel  there  should  be  specific  reference  to  steel  strips  in  coils  •>r 
otherwise,  if  tempered  or  tempered  and  polished,  carrving  a  speciti* 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the 
reasons  given.  In  the  old  Dingley  bill  that  carried  a  specific  and  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  also  did  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

The  wage  situation  is  reflected  accurately  in  the  foreign  com- 
petition, and  in  our  industry,  for  example,  the  wages  paid  here  anil 
abroad  compare  as  follows:  On  our  sawsmiths,  from  65  to  80  cents  an 
hour;  in  Europe,  31  ^  cents.  For  machinists,  machine  opera tor«, 
from  55  to  80  cents;  in  Europe,  28  cents.  On  ordinary  labor,  35  rent* 
per  hour — and  I  have  put  that  down  to  the  lowest  limit — Europe,  ivj 
cents.  Those  European  wages  are  not  German  wages;  they  are  w«gi> 
paid  in  France. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  pay  your  employees  in  Canada  the  same  a** 
you  pay  your  employees  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atkixs.  JTearly  the  same.  There  is  not  very  much  differenco 
between  Canadian  wages  and  wages  paid  in  the  United  State?; 
that  is,  with  our  class  of  help. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  all  the  saw  manufacturing  concerns  plant" 
in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  not  all  of  them.  The  Simons  Manufacturing  ('*• 
has  and  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  have.  Then  there  are  two  other  giW- 
sized  plants  in  Canada  operated  by  Canadians. 

To  make  a  comparison  between  our  own  costs  and  foreign  sellinf 
prices,  we  took,  for  instance,  a  band  saw  costing  us  85  cents  per  fiK>t. 
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uio  in  France  sells  that  now  at  45  cents  per  foot.  If  duty  were 
>Uected  on  the  15  per  cent  American  valuation  it  would  amount  to 
>  cents  per  foot,  a  total  of  61  cents  as  against  our  cost  of  85  cents. 
On  hack-saw  blades,  12-inch  by  three-quarters,  22  gauge,  our 
)st  is  $7.90  gross.  Riskey  &  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  are  seilinff  those 
lades  at  3  francs  60  centimes  per  dozen,  or  $3.24  a  gross,  lowing 
5  per  cent  American  valuation  of  $1.21,  would  leave  those  at  $4i45. 
a  neither  of  .those  cases  has  any  account  been  taken  of  landing 
barges.  That  would  amoimt  to  something,  although  the  ocean 
reight  on  either  article  is  of  very  much  concern,  because  the  ocean 
reights  would  be  small. 

J^  a  comparison  of  selling  prices,  on  three  sizes  of  narrow  band 
aws,  five-eighths,  1-inch,  and  2-inch,  our  extreme  price  is  $1.51, 
rompared  to  the  French  price  of  65  cents  for  the  same  items.  Fifteen 
)er  cent  American  valuation  added  to  the  foreigner's  price  is  then  only 
^8  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Atkins,  if  you  can  pass  in  your  brief  which  you 
lesire  to  file  I  wish  you  would  do  so  and  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  right  now. 

Mr.  Atbjns.  All  right,  sir.  I  would  rather  copy  it  before  pre- 
senting it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  copy  it  and  change  it  in  any  way  you 
desire  and  file  it  as  a  part  of  your  remarks.  You  may  also  take  your 
time  in  doing  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  now,  Mr.  Atkins  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Just  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  this:  The  rates  of 
duty,  if  this  measure  is  a  protective  measiu-e,  should  be  protective 
in  our  industry  as  well  as  other  industries  because  we  can  not  buy 
in  one  market  and  sell  in  another.  If  it  is  a  protective  policy,  then 
I  feel,  and  all  of  us  feel,  that  our  industry  should  have  adequate  pro- 
tection, as  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  or  under  the  Dingley  bill. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  C.J.  FRECHETTE,  SECEETABY- ASSISTANT 
TBEASXIBEB  THE  WAHL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Frechette.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  representing 
the  Wahl  Co.,  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  metal  pencils.  We  are 
interested  in  paragraph  352,  which  deals  with  metal  pencils,  and  also 
paragraph  1449,  which  deals  with  leads,  refills. 

I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  for  the  conservation  of  time,  which 
I  desire  to  file,  if  permitted  to  do  so.  I  also  ask  permission  to  file  a 
supplemental  statement  dealing  more  specifically  with  the  lead,  which 
i&  covered  by  paragraph  1449. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  file  this  brief  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  may  file  it  as  a  part  of  your  remarks, 
and  try  and  confine  your  remarks  before  the  committee  to-day  to 
points  outride  of  your  brief.  There  is  no  need  of  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  in  discussing  the  points  presented  in  your  brief. 

Senator  Calder.  You  represent  whom? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  represent  the  Wahl  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Winston, 
Strawn  &  Shaw  are  down  on  the  list  as  representatives  of  the 
Wahl  Co. 
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At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  summary  statement,  thM 
the  Wahl  Co.  represents  the  pioneer  concern  in  metal  pencil  maxi»j 
facture  in  this  country.  They  started  in  business  in  1914  and  wrni 
along  with  indifferent  success  until  three  years  ago  when,  by  f 
investments  and  advertising  and  special  machines  which  make 
pencil  possible  at  prices  offered,  they  succeeded  in  building  up  qui 
a  profitable  business. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  '^Eversharp^'  pencils.  Under  the  old  law  ihi«| 
metal  pencils,  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  were  classified  as  jewelry, 
and  as  such  there  was  a  tarin  protection  of  something  like  50  per  cenL 

Senator  Watson.  What  law  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  can  not  tell  offhand  you  need  not  look  d 
up.     You  do  not  mean  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  believe  so.  Under  the  new  tariff  bill  we  w<»Jal 
be  accorded,  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  as  written,  20  per  cent  un<ltr 
paragraph  352  and  15  per  cent  on  the  leads  under  paragraph  144& 
We  ask  for  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  penholder  tips,  penholders  and  pan* 
thereof,  gold  pens,  combination  penholders,  comprising  penhoWtr. 
pencil,  rubber  eraser,  automatic  stamp,  or  other  attachment,  25  err** 
per  OToss  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

wr,  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  mechanical  pencils  made  of  hzr4 
metal  and  not  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  45  cents  per  jrr--* 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  ask  tnat  that  be  increased  u*  *  ■ 
per  cent,  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  still  keep  the  25  cents  per  gross  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  It  is  45  cents;  yes.  Just  mcrease  it  from  20  \^ 
cent  to  50  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  compete  with  in 
foreign  manufacturer. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  have  this  25  ctn> 
per  gross  stricken  out? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  he  wants  both. 

Senator  Watson.  You  want  both  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  the  mechanical  pcncii* 
made  of  base  metal  and  not  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum.  4' 
cents  per  gross  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  any  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Wo  want  all  the  metal  pencils  coming  in  und»r 
paragraph  352  protected  by  a  50  per  cent  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  Besides  the  45  cents  per  gross? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  would  that  add  to  the  price  of  i*:  • 
pencil  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  In  answer  to  that,  Senator,  our  pencil  costs  us,  li 
dollar  pencil,  for  instance,  of  which  this  is  a  sample 

Senator  Diluxoham.  Do  you  call  that  the  dollar  pencil  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  it  retails  at  a  dollar.     It  sells  to  f: 
dealer  at  $1,  less  40  per  cent;  net  to  us,  60  cents.     That  pencil  i.-:* 
us  57  cents,  approximately;  a  little  over  57  cents.     The  German  r  »-• 
of  that  we  estimate  at  28  cents.     In  other  words,  their  ccwt,  i^»r^* 
pared  to  ours,  is  about  50  per  cent. 
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Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  makes  a  little  less  than  3  cents 
it  and  the  retailer  makes  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Frbchette.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  makes  40  cents  gross.  He  has 
*  overhead  to  pay  out  of  that. 

The  other  pencil  referred  to  in  a  memorandum  which  we  are  filing 
this  one  here,  which  retails  at  $3.  That  brings  that  net  to  us  at 
I  off  $1.80.  That  pencil,  according  to  our  estimate,  can  be  manufac- 
red  bv  German  concerns  at  around  70  cents,  69.63  cents,  as  against 
ir$1.37. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  equally  as  good  material  in  it? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Presumably  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand,  on  the  silver,  which  costs  you  57 
mts,  vou  want  45  cents  per  gross,  and  then  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  !t^ECHETTE.  Yes,  sir;  American  valuation. 
Senator  Caldeb.  What  is  the  present  duty? 
Mr.  Frechette.  It  depends  on  the'  classification.    It  runs  be- 
veen  50  and  60  per  cent,  classified  as  jewelry. 
Senator  Caldeb.  That  is  based  on  the  foreign  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  On  the  American  valuation  the  duty  collected 
rduld  be  double,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  get  60  cents  and  it  is  sold  for  $1 ,  what  does 
t  cost  you  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Fifty-seven  cents.  The  labor  in  that  pencil 
osts  us,  approximately,  34  cents,  and  the  material  23  cents,  making 
t7  and  a  fraction  cents. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  on  the  SI  pencil  ? 
Mr.  Frechette.  That  is  on  the  $1  pencil.  On  the  $3  pencil  it 
x)sis  approximately  81  cents,  and  the  other  expense  attached  would 
unount  to  56  cents,  $1.37  all  told.  If  we  were  given  50  per  cent 
protection  there,  we  would  have  an  advantage  of  about  a  cent  and  a 
lalf  against  Grerman  manufacturers  on  the  (1  pencil. 

Senator  Smoot.  Germany  would  have  to  seilit  here  at  27  cents, 
writfa  all  expenses  added,  to  make  it  equal  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  estimate  that  they  can  sell  it 
here  for  about  28  cents.     We  are  very  poorly  protected  patent-wise. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  not  a  patent  on  these  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Just  certain  features  of  the  pencil;  the  tip,  which 
is  very  easily  surmounted  by  a  competitor  and  which  offers  very  Uttle 
protection.  For  instance,  I  will  offer  here  for  your  consideration  a 
German  ad  which  appears  in  a  regular  German  pubUcation,  which 
copies  exactly  this  pencil  in  offering  it  to  the  public.  The  cut  is  a 
precise  cut  of  this  pencil,  which  is  the  $1.75  variety. 

Senator  Dilulngham.  At  what  price  do  they  offer  the  pencil  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Fifty  marks,  which  is  really  55  cents  in  United 
States  money. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  offering  it  at  50  marks  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  62J  cents. 

Mr.  Frechette.  This  pencil  costs  us  93  cents  to  make,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  tnat  we  have  special  machinery  employed 
in  the  manuiacture  of  these  pencils,  if  we  are  not  accorded  ample 
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prbtection,  they  will  really  be  junk,  because  they  are  specially  mid- 
and  specially  designed  ana  would  not  be  usable  in  any  other  indistr^ 

Senator  Smoot.  What  name  do  you  give  to  those  pensUs  ? 

Mr,  Fbechette.  '^Eversharp.'' 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  trade  name  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  do  you  designate  them  just  as  pencil  holdeiv 
penholders,  or  pencils  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  They  are  pencils. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  designate  them  as  pencils  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir, 

Senator  Smoot.  If  we  put  on  the  ad  valorem  that  you  are  asking 
for  here  on  ordinary,  oonmion  pencils,  it  would  be  out  of  all  reason 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  On  mechanical  pencils  we  ask  that  the  specifica- 
tion be  mechanical  pencils,  unplated  and  plated.  « 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  change  you  ask  for  in  the  paragraph 
to  specifically  designate  your  kind  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  '^Mechanical  pencils  made  of  base  metal  ana 
plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  45  cents  per  gross  and  20  per 
cent."  That  classification  is  sufficient  other  than  having  20  per  cent 
changed  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  reading  now  from  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  ConMnerce  of 
the  Unitied  States  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  in  your  brief,  is  it? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  quite  ilnderstand.  Paragraph' 352 
applies  only  to  pencils  made  of  base  metal  and  not  plated  with  gold. 
suVer,  or  platinum.  Your  pencils  are  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  are 
thfey  not  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  In  paragraph  352  as  referred  to  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  report  of  the  bill  it  stated  ^  'Mechanical  pencils  made  of  base 
metal,  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum.*'  ^ 

Senator  McLean.  This  bill  as  printed  here  says,  ''not  plated." 

Senator  Walsh.  It  must  be  a  typographical  error. 

Senator  Duxingham.  There  is  no  sense  in  this  paragraph  as  written 
in  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  witness  says  that  there  is  .ho  such  thing  a^ 
niechanical  pencils  not  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or  platinum.  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  it  falls  outside  of  those  brackets,  the  way  the 
Hotise  has  written  this  bill.     This  says  45  cents  per  gross  and  20  pe 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  way  the  House  has  written  it,  but  it  does  no 
apply  to  Mr.  Frechette's  goods. 

{Senator  McLean.  Not  at  all.  He  has  to  have  a  new  bracket.  The 
question  is  are  there  pencils  imported  of  base  metal  that  are  not 
plated  with  gold  or  silver  ?     Is  there  any  such  article  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  It  is  hardly  likely,  Senator.  I  could  not  answor 
that  question  definitely,  but  Tdo  not  know  of  any,  because  the  bai^*' 
metal  would  be  brass  or  tin. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  an  aluminum  pencil,  for  example. 

Mr.  Frechette.  There  is  such  a  possibility. 

Senator  McLean.  That  would  not  need  to  be  plated  and  yet  would 
bn  a  very  fine  pencil,  would  it  not  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  Well)  it  says  ''or  platinum''  in  this  bill.     It  would 
>t  be  plated  if  it  were  of  aluminum;  it  would  be  made  of  alimiinum. 
Senator  McLean.  Yes;  that  it  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  Frechette.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  plate  on  aluminum,  and 
might  be  covered,  such  as  tnis  pencil,  with  enamel. 
Senator  McLean.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
ommittee  of  the  House? 
^ir.  F'rechette.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  the  House  has  tried  here  to  exempt 
lese  articles?  They  have  exempted  these  things  from  paragraph 
52  and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  para^aph.  Therefore, 
tiey  will  fall  in  the  basket  clause  of  this  schedule,  paragraph  393. 
hat  would  be  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  provision  in  the  House  biU  would  cover 
□ameled  pencils  but  not  plated  pencils.  There  is  evidently  no  pro- 
ision  for  plated  pencils. 

Senator  McLean.  Excepting  the  basket  clause,  and  I  understand 
hat  is  46  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  45  per  cent.  So  you  would  not  be  hurt  there, 
vould  you,  Mr.  Frechette  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  he  wants  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  besides. 

Mr.  Frechette.  We  are  not  specially  interested  in  the  45  cents 
per  gross.  The  45  cents  per  gross  is  immaterial.  We  might  suggest 
that  the  45  cents  be  omitted  altogether,  and  just  make  it  50  per  cent 
ba^^ed  on  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  fall  in  the  basket  clause  vou  will  have  45 
per  cent  on  American  valuation.  You  will  not  be  hurt,  even  under 
the  House  provision.  And  I  think  that  is  what  the  House  intended; 
I  think  the  House  intended  to  give  you  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Frechette  can  leave  his  brief  with  us,  Senator 
Smoot  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  he  can  leave  his  brief.  Under  this  bill  you 
fall  under  paragraph  393,  '^  articles  or  wares  not  specifically  provided 
for,  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver, 
and  articles  or  wares  plated  with  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  or  colored 
with  gold  lacquer,  wnether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Frechette.  Then,  we  would  get  protection.  Senator,  I  under- 
stand, on  the  45  per  cent  basis? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  imder  these  provisions  of  the  House. 

JMr.  Frechette.  Without  any  change  being  made  in  paragraph 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  change  being  made  in  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Frechette.  May  I  have  permission,  then,  to  deal  with  the 
lead  situation  by  filing  a  supplemental  statement  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  just  file  it  following  your  statement  here 
as  t^)  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  I  was  about  to  say,  concerning  these  leads,  that 
tbe  Eversharp  created  a  demand  for  this  diameter  lead,  and  if  allowed 
to  come  in  under  section  1449  on  a  15  per  cent  basis,  we  would  really 
nave  no  advantage  whatsoever  on  the  demand  created  for  this  by 
our  pencil. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  got  a  patent  on  it  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Frechette.  No;  we  are  not  patent-wise  protected,  except 
to  the  packing;  but  we  do  submit  that  if  this  lead  is  mkde  in  G 
many  it  would  put  us  out  of  business  on  this  particular  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  what  do  you  want  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  The  same  as  for  the  pencils. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  45  per  cent  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Frechette.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Frechette's  brief  with  reference  to  pencils  is  as  follows:) 

Data  op  th«  Wahl  Co.,  to  be  Presented  to  the  Finance  Gommittke  ofthf 
Senate,  Washington,  August  23,  1921,  re  Fordney  Tariff  Bill. 

HISTORY. 

The  Wahl  Co.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  on  DecemH-T 
19,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  adding-machine  attachments  for  tvpt- 
writers.  The  company  pursued  this  line  of  manufacture  exclusively  for  sevt-riij 
yeirs  succeeding,  until  the  year  1916,  when  it  absorbed  the  Eversharp  Pencil  *>• . 
an  Illinois  corporation  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000. 

The  Eversharp  Pencil  Co.  was  originally  incorporated  as  Keeran  &  Co.,  an  lUiufw 
corporation,  on  April  28,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing;  in 
mechanical  pencils,  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $25,000.  Subsequent^ . 
February  19,  1915,  the  capitalization  was  increased  to  $50,000.  Later,  August  I". 
1916,  the  name  of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  the  Eversharp  Pencil  Co. 

At  the  time  the  Eversharp  incorporation  was  absorbed  bv  the  Wahl  Co.,  late  ii 
1916,  the  original  capital  of  the  former  company  had  been  fully  impaired  by  expensie? 
encountered  in  the  introduction  of  a  mechanical  pencil  known  as  Eversharp,  the  o^n:- 
pmy  having  encountered  the  usual  vicissitudes  as  the  pioneer  company'  in  the  mel»l 
mechanical-pencil  field. 

On  January  1,  1917,  at  the  time  the  Eversharp  Pencil  Co.  was  absorbed,  the  WaU 
Co.  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,500,000,  of  which  there  was  issued  and  outstandinc 
$2.3-7,400. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  diuring  the  first  four  years  the  industry  was  not  a  paying;  wit- 
ture,  the  original  stockholders  having  exhausted  in  excess  of  their  original  invt-^ 
ment. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Eversharp  in  the  metal  pencil  field,  there  had  been  a  niuu 
ber  of  metal  pencils  introduced  on  the  market,  all  of  which  met  with  very  indifferent 
success,  due  principally  to  faulty  design  and  imperfections  of  manufactiire.  topeth«*' 
with  a  lack  of  capital  which  made  it  impossible  to  properly  advertise  and  introdat  e 
the  mechanical  pencil  to  the  world. 

Early  in  1917,  The  Wahl  Co.,  having  previously,  by  the  expenditure  of  large  ?uca.-« 
of  money  in  experimental  work  in  the  development  of  a  mechanically  perfw^t  uy 
which  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  Eversharp,  began  a  vigorous  selbng  campaign 
embnu'ing  a  large  aiverUsing  and  sales  expense. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  close  of  1918  that  results  commensurate  with 
the  investment  and  outlay  for  expenses  were  attained.  Thus  the  metal-penril  in- 
dustry wiis  approximately  five  years  in  the  making.  Below  are  presented  for  yojir 
consideration  the  results  of  operation  for  the  period  January  1,  1918,  to  June  30.  1921. 
toirether  ^\ith  other  relevant  data  relating  to  invested  capital,  etc.,  for  the  perioti 
under  review. 

Income  and  profit  and  Joss  account. 
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No:  ^ltr5 $1,411,138.34  $3,682,616.22  $7,3S2,85a22  $2,41X77X4' 

Mari'ifartuntvg  oo<i.  stalling  and  admin-  ' 

i^sinitiveov  v:i5*!> $1. 061,  42S.  43  $2,ew.697.08  $1,500^331.73  $1,917, I**-**' 
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Sur^^lvK  •  t •  1  rorii $IM,4<>4.1>>  $711.6:9.94  $2,090^31\77  $WM».t*^ 

KcMK»U»>alt\> r*>rwnt..  12.^  19.43  27.77  I'v* 
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obeerve  that  on  a  turnover  of  $1,400,000  in  1918  the  Burplus  net  profit,  after 
sixe^,  wan  12.6A  per  cent,  while  the  surplus  net  jwrofit  in  1920,  on  approximately  five 
imes  the  turnover,  was  27.77  per  cent.  The  retail  price  of  our  products  has  been  very 
[materially  reduced  during  the  last  six  months  to  accommodate  the  line  to  the  read- 
iiBtment  conditions  which  has  reduced  the  surplus  net  profits  to  something  under 
6  per  cent  after  deducting  less  tluin  5  per  cent  for  Federal  taxea  as  against  an  average 
»i  10  per  cent  in  the  previous  years. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  with  decreased  volume  due  to  general  business  depression 
Lnd  reduced  prices  that  the  ratio  of  manufacturing,  selling,  and  administrative 
expense  is  considerably  higher  than  at  any  previous  period  under  consideration, 
irith  a  consequent  reduction  of  from  5  to  18  per  cent  in  net  profits  before  taxes.  This 
'act  id  significant  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  permit  of  any  leeway  to  meet  German 
rompeiition  by  further  reduction  in  prices  as  the  re£iult  of  operations  for  the  six  months 
Hided  June  30.  1921,  indicate  that  only  a  reasonable  profit  of  approximately  15  per 
cent  is  in  prospect. 

Investment  in  laniy  buUdm^t  machinery^  tools ^  eqmpmentf  etc.  {after  depreciation)^ 

January  1: 

1918 $480,140.94 

1919 520,573.68 

1920 834,302.62 

1921 1,513,781.49 

Increase  Jan.  1,  1918,  toJan.  1,  1921 1,033,640.55 

The  company  owns  and  uses  in  its  metal-pencil  manufactory,  located  at  (Chicago , 
III.,  a  five-story,  modem,  fireproof,  steel  and  concrete  building,  450  by  125  feet, 
containing  6  acres  of  floor  space  and  employing  at  full  capacity  approximately  2,000 
opeiatorB,  capacity  40,000  pencils  and  10,000  foimtain  pens  per  day. 

Waqespaid. 


Year. 

Amount. 

ATerage 

rate  per 

hour. 

tm 

1388,856.46 

823,567.74 

l,619,166w41 

747,825.88 

Onte. 
47 

m» 

48 

UOft. 

55.5 

iiB  ffifim^ii  immthff) 

50.50 

Total 

3»578»9O6.40 

'           58.28 

GENERAL  ABOITMRMTS  FOR  A   H03E  ADEQUATE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Setion  352.  '* Mechanical  pencils  made  of  base  metal  and  plated  with  gold,  silver, 
or  platinom,  45  cents  per  gross  and  20  per  (^ent,"  later  changed  to  include  unplated 
pencils. 

Section  1449.  ^'Pencil  leads  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  15  per  cent.'* 

The  above  peirentage  to  apply  on  the  price  at  the  date  of  exportation  at  which 
oomparable  and  competitive  products  of  the  United  States  are  offered  for  bale  in 
thia  coimtrv. 

The  tanft  rates  provided  in  the  bill  aforementioned  are  grossly  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect the  metal-pencil  industry  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  investment  of  this  company  as  of  January  1, 1918,  in  land,  build'ngs,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  equipment,  was  $480,140.94,  as  a^inst  $1,513,781.49  on  January  1, 
l%21,  an  increase  in  three  years  of  over  $1,000,000.  This  lar^e  investment  of  over  one 
milUon  and  one-half  consists  largely  of  special  machinery,  desired  and  made  in  our  own 
establishment  which,  if  adequate  protection  is  not  provided,  will  be  rendered  worthless, 
ss  the  machines  are  not  capable  of  being  used  for  any  other  than  that  for  which  they 
^ere  specifically  designed . 

2.  Although  metal  pencils  were  manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  upwards  of  a 
qntrter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  tlie  Eversharp  that  it  was  ever 
considered  seriously  by  the  pubUc  and  classified  as  a  utilitarian.  To-day  there  are 
^  excess  of  10,000,000  pencils  of  our  manufacture  in  use  throughout  the  world  in 
various  designs  and  styles,  representing  spJc^a  i^  the  approximate  aggregate  of  $12,- 
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000,000  at  wholesale,  or  about  $20,000,000  at  retail  prices.  In  addition  to 
the  company  has  enjoyed  a  lead-refill  busineas  to  June  30, 1921,  of  somethinfl:  in  <"X'  i 
of  $900,000  at  wholesale  prices,  equivalent  to  over  $1,500,000  at  retail,  whi^  bu&rb*^ 
would  be  utterly  destroyed  if  not  protected  by  adequate  tariff  proviaionB  on  a  \Mm 
hereinafter  outlined. 

This  prosperous  bufdness  has  been  developed  by  an  enormous  investment  of  cay  -v 
unknown  heretofore  in  the  industry,  by  large  outlay  in  the  way  of  ezpetimenu;  . 
as  well  as  generous  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  advertising  and  preliiusAr 
work  during  the  pioneer  stages  of  the  industry. 

This  company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  metal  pencils  in  the  world,  ac..  « 
Buch,  uses  more  metal  tubing  and  employes  larger  manufacturing  facilities  axMJ  rt  r. 
employees  than  all  of  the  other  metal  pencil  companies  in  the  world  comhined 

3.  We  submit  as  a  further  reason  for  more  adequate  protection  the  enonnou5  •  •*. 
tribution  of  the  industry  to  the  support  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of  taxe»  h  :. 
by  direct  payment  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  indirect  payments  m  «de  to  *.*« 
Treasury  Department  through  the  operations  of  section  905,  of  the  revenue  a» 
1918.    This  company  has  paid  in  income  and  excess-profitB  taxes,  for  the  thrw»  >  -a^ 
ended  December  31,  1920,  over  $1,250,000  as  shown  by  the  within  exhibits,  in  ^i 
tion  to  taxes  paid  by  dealers  in  our  products  during  the  same  period,  the  sum  of  $^< 
000  on  retail  sales. 

The  discount  accorded  retail  dealers  is  40  per  cent  of  list  which  C0Qserv.ftS3''' 
estimated  indicates  that  it  produces  approximately  25  per  cent  net  income  to  «.  * 
dealers,  allowing  15  per  cent  for  overhead.  In  addition  to  taxes  contributed  h>  i: 
company  and  its  dealers  direct,  there  is  a  further  contribution  received  by  th«^  Go>  •'^ 
ment  through  the  employees  of  the  company,  which  averaged  from  1.200  to  I. -•  ■ 
number,  during  the  last  three  years  of  operation,  and  who  have  contribut4»d  in  ::•  ■ 
on  a  conservatively  estimated  basis  at  least  $100  each,  every  year.  All  of  this  »•  -  •• 
thus  produced  by  the  industry,  exclusive  of  the  private  incomes  dorived  ib«T'*- ' 
in  the  way  of  dividends  to  stockholders,  will  be  completely  dissipated  if  the  indvf . 
is  not  accorded  more  adequate  protective  tariff. 

4.  Discrepanaj  in  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  versus  foreign  countries. — Ref^-r- ' 
to  schedule  of  wages  aforementioned  indicates  that  the  average  rate  p^r  hour  p  ^  ■  * 
skilled  workmen  m  this  industry  including  all  productive  labor  from  highly  r* .. 
men,  such  as  toolmakers,  draftsmen,  designers,  engravers,  etc.,  down  to  appr^n'    • 
indicates  an  hourly  compensation  of  over  59i  cents.    This  rate,  in  comp  irison  to  w.^- 
to  sldlled  workers  in  Germany,  is  on  the  approximate  basis  of  six  to  one. 

In  May,  skilled  metal  workers  in  Germany  were  paid  6.6  marks  p5r  hour.  *^  .:  » 
lent,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  to  about  10  cents  United  States  mon«>v  .^  - 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  July  29,  1921;  see  aUo  report  of  I'Vands  R.  St  fVA- 
consul  on  detail,  Hamburg.  Germany,  dated  June  30,  1921.) 

5.  Cost  of  living  in  Germany. — ^According  to  commerce  report  of  Augii<<t   ».  T' 
page  665,  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  Germany  in  April,  1921,  was  twelve  time.*'  the  pr  ■ 
the  same  commodities  on  the  average,  in  1913-14;  heat  anH  light  was  fourt<>**D  *  r.  *- 
the  cost  in  1913-14;  rents,  taken  on  the  basis  of  rents  obtaining  in  four  principal  •    "- 
of  Germany,  were  onl^  one  and  one-half  times  the  prewar  figiue. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  living  in  Germany  m  ' 
recent  months  of  this  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  time<«  the  cost  lo  ' 
prewar  period.    Despite  this  fact,  the  wages  of  metal  workers  in  Gemiatiy  s:  ''"• 
present  time  are  not  in  excess  of  eight  times  that  of  the  prewar  period  as  re^ktf*:    » 
the  following  data: 

The  wages  of  metal  workers  in  Germany  are  as  follows:  Sixty-thre<  per  rent  r*»«  •  •  • 
eight  tiroes  the  washes  of  1913-14,  3C  per  cent  receive  five  to  eight  tiroes  CTeatt^.  l  -• 
cent  receive  less  than  five  times  greater  compensation.    (See  Commence  R>:»^ 
July  15,  1921,  p  266.) 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  despite  the  fact  that  living  costs  are  fai^^'  '^ 
Germany  by  about  twelve  times  the  cost  obtaining  in  1913-14,  the  waees  paid  an  r.  * 
in  excess  of  eight  times  those  paid  in  1913-14.  The  explanation  for  this  con»:.''  - 
being  Government  subsidy  and  control  of  food  distributing  stations  by  whi^h  iDf*J'  " 
the  (Tovernment  buvs  on  a  wholesale  basis  the  foodstuffs  for  the  workmen  an4  •''* 
tributes  the  same  at  less  than  cost,  thus  virtually  making  pri\'ate  industry'  in  '.  * 
country,  which  does  not  enjoy  such  Government  cooperation,  competitive  wiih  !.*' 
German  Government. 

6.  German  subsidies  to  industry. — It  is  our  information  that  certain  indtvtr  •»•    • 
Germany^  especially  steel  and  metal,  are  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  inlan  i  *' ' 
ocean  freight,  such  subsidies  even  extending  to  duties  exacted  bv  importing  »vis 
trios  in  order  to  render  competition  by  other  countries,  especially  America,  im?* 
sible.    As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  cooperative  movements  on  the  }»'• 
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le  German  Government,  we  are  informed  that  German  steel  can  be  laid  down  in 
ittsbuT^h  at  $2.10  per  hundredweight  versufl  $2.75  American  cost  in  Pittsbuiyh. 
;  will  thus  be  seen  that  should  encouragement  be  given  to  German  manufacturers 
pencils  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  this  company's  busi- 
c?flB  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  in  the  event  that  your  committee  does  not  amplv 
rotect  from  such  practices  the  industry  which  has  been  almost  exclusively  devel- 
ped  in  this  country. 

Your  attention  ia  respectfully  directed  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
lewB  of  August  17,  1921,  based  on  the  statement  of  D.  E.  Hulbert,  president  of  the 
ferchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  who  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
lock  industry  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  has  ceased  operations  entirely,  due  to  German 
ompetition  which  makes  possible  the  delivery  of  German-made  clocks  in  New 
Tork  more  cheaply  than  the  identical  clocks  can  be  produced  in  the  Winsted,  Coxm., 
ictory. 

7.  Project  far  decreasing  urumplo'ifment  in  Germany. — ^Your  attention  is  respect - 
ully  directed  to  Commerce  Reports,  November  24,  1920,  page  867,  dealing  with 
.he  matter  of  the  German  Government  intervention  in  case  of  suspension  of  opera- 
tions in  factories  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  raw  materials,  coal,  etc.  This  plan  is 
as  follows: 

Factories  employing  more  than  20  workmen  which  are  intended  to  be  closed  down 
permanently  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  Government  six  weeks'  notice:  far 'tones 
intending  to  close  down  temporarily  would  be  required  to  give  four  weeks'  notice. 
The  Government  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  investigate,  and  if  the  suspension  was 
attributed  to  lack  of  capital,  shortage  of  raw  material,  lanor  disputes,  or  any  other 
rauae,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  render  aid  through  their  wnolesale  piurhasing 
estaLblidunents,the  propoeea  National  Economic  Bank,  and  through  any  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  wmch  would  be  deemed  expedient  in  the  premises.  The  effect 
of  this  project  is  that  private  capital  in  this  country  being  amenable  to  competitive 
methods  and  dependent  upon  the  support  of  private  capital  and  agencies  would  vir- 
tually be  in  competition  with  the  German  Government. 

.S.  We  respectfully  request  that  more  ample  protection  be  also  given  to  an  adjunct 
of  the  metaTpencil  industry,  namely,  lead  refUls  under  section  1449  of  the  tariff  bill. 
It  ia  propoeea  that  leads  not  encased  in  wood  or  other  materials,  be  taxed  15  per  cent. 
It  IS  suggested  that  the  tariff  rate  be  increased  commensurate  with  the  aoded  pro- 
tection prayed  for  on  metal  pencils,  and  that  refills  be  placed  on  the  same  basis.  In 
considenition  of  the  ^tthat  many  styles  of  metal  pencils  are  sold  on  a  very  small 
maigin  of  profit  in'brder  to  make  their  use  logical  for  Industrial  purposes,  the  refill  is 
virtually  me  one  source  of  profit  attendant  upon  such  sales.  The  Evershirp  his 
created  the  demand  for  refills  of  small  diameter  leads,  and  we  consider  that  a  protec- 
tion to  this  adjunct  of  the  pencil  business  is  highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
iDduatry,  especially  looking  to  tiie  day  when  a  saturation  point  will  be  reached  in  the 
metal-pencil  business,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  this  small  diameter  lead  is  part 
of  the  process  relating  to  the  Eversharp  invention,  and  for  th^t  reason  any  advantage 
should  accrue  to  the  owners  of  the  patent. 

In  conclusion  we  submit  a  comparative  schedule  of  costs  of  metal  pencils  pro 'lured 
by  American  capital  and  workmen,  as  against  a  similar  article  produced  in  Germany 
by  German  capital  on  the  basis  of  wages  paid  in  Germany  in  the  equivalent  of  United 
States  money. 
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Comparison  of  co$Uf  American  **Everiharp"  venui  German  metal  pencil. 


AMERICAN  "BTEKSHARP 


tt 


Total  cost  to  manufacture  and  place  on  market.  June,  1921: 
Manufacturing  co'it— 

Our  (Wahl)  direct  labor 

Direct  material , 

Factory  biuden  (supervision,  maintenance,  supplies, 
etc.) 


Total  factory  cost , 

General  overhead  (cost  to  advertise,  sell,  etc.,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  executives,  .salesmen,  clerks,  etc.),  103 
per  cen  t  of  factory  cost , 


No.20pencatore- 
taa  at  SI  net  to 
Wahl  Co.,  less  40 

8er  cent,  equals 
)  cents. 


Labor. 


Materials. 


ia0607 
.0880 

.1130 


No.  60  pcaaS  t-  "^ 
tail  aX  SB  r  •*  i 
Wahl  Co  .  I>- 


srs 


.80. 


Total  cost  to  manufacture  and  market. 

Reclassified  as  to  labor  and  material— 
Our  (Wahl)  direct  labor. 


Estimated  division  of  material  supplied  us  by  outside 
manufacturers,  75  per  cent  labor,  25  per  cent  material. 

Actual  division  of  our  factory  overhead  labor  (superin- 
tendents, foremen,  material  handlers,  etc.),  equiva- 
lent to  79.6  per  cent  of  direct  labor 

Material,  etc.  (supplies,  heat,  light,  power,  depraola- 
tions,  etc.),  equivalent  to  20.5  per  cent  of  direct  lat>or. 

Division  of  our  (Wahl)  general  overhead,  labor  (execu- 
tives, salesmen,  clerical,  etc.),  44.8  per  cent  of  total 

general  overhead 

aterial  and  sundries  (advertising,  insuxaace,  tele- 

Mphone,  office  supplies,  etc.),  55.2  per  cent  of  total  gen- 
eral overhead 


.2826 


.2011 


.5737 


Total  labor  in  cost 

Total  material  and  sundries  in  cost. 


Total  coat  Amertcan  paacfl 

OEBMAN  METAL  PENCIL. 

Labor:  Oeiman  metal  wGrkers  pakl  approodmately  lOvents  per 
hour  against  our  60  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  oh»^zth  of 
our  labor  cost 

Material:  Material  and  other  items  taken  at  same  figure  as  oon. . 


Total  cost  Oerman  pencil 

Per  cent  German  cot  to  American  cost 

20  per  cent  (as  provided  in  section  352)  on  wholesale  prices  of 
comparable  articles,  namely,  60  cents  and  Si  .80,  respectivdy, 
added  to  Oerman  cost  would  cost  American  importer 

Balance  In  favor  of  German  manufacture 

PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

50  per  cent  on  wholesale  price  of  comparable  artides  of  United 

States  manufacture  added  to  German  cost,  or 

0  per  cent  on  retail  price  of  comparable  article  of  United  States  . 
manufacture  added  to  German  cost 

Balance  in  favor  of  American  manufacture 


SO.  0007 
.0860 

.0642 


laoi 


.3413 


0660 


60^0220 


.0497 


.1607 


.2324 


.67S7 


I  MV^^V 


SQL  0771 


lltt 


7772 


LJ74T 


S0i0773 


OftU 


miiT 


X\ 


.S1S5 


PSk 


.8141 


lief 


.1357 


Sa4003 


Sltf- 


.1644  r 


.!:•' 


.0156 
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Summarp,  Efiersharp  pencils. 


No.  20: 

Retaa,tl; 

wholesale, 

60  cents. 

No.  60: 

Retail,  S3; 

wholesale, 

SI  .80. 

tii^imnt^  Offman «wt 

SO.  2883 
.3000 

$0.0063 

rarilT  required  to  equalise  price  with  United  States  costs:  30  per  cent  on 
retail  price  of  $1  and  S3;  50  per  cent  wholesale  price  of  60  cents  and  SI  .80 

.9000 

Total  cost  in  United  States 

.5893 
.5737 

1.6063 

Cw?t  to  mannfactiire  in  United  States 

l.Sr747 

Difference  in  favor  of  United  States 

.0156 
2.7 

.2216 

P*r  t:^n%  -  r  -  , 

16.1 

Note. — ^No.  20  class  pencils:  Silver  plate  on  brass  constitute  58.85  per  cent  of  total  pencils  produced  and 
cold. 

Please  obeerve  that  according  to  the  cofiservaiive  eBtimateR  employ  e^l  in  the  fore- 
goio^  schedule,  the  ratio  of  German  costs  to  United  States  coBts  ie  about  50  per  cent. 
In  order  to  give  the  metal  pencil  industry  an  even  chance  of  competition  with  foreign 
made  articles  of  the  same  character  and  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  the  entry  of 
foreii^  eoods  in  competition  therewith  on  a  pr^erred  basis,  we  point  out  to  your  com- 
mittee tnat  tne  tariff  rates  proposed  are  figured  on  a  basis  which  will  only  equalize  the 
foreign  costs  to  domestic  figures  and  we  pray,  therefore,  that  the  suggested  rates  be 
^[iven  earnest  and  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfullv, 

The  Wahl  Co., 
ISOO  Roicoe  Street,  Chicago,  Til, 

STATEMENT  OF  GHAELBS  F.  BOCKWEIL. 

(Mr.  Rockwell  is  president  of  the  Miller  Bros,  Cutlery  Co.,  Meriden,  Cotin.,  and 
represents  the  following  pocket  cutlery  manufacturers:  Baldwin  Cutlery  Co.,  Tidioute, 
P*.;  Ouiton  Cutlery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  W.  R.  Case  &  Sons  Cutlery  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.; 
Clay  Cutlery  Co.,  Andover,  N.  Y.;  Challenge  Cutlery  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Cattaraugxis  Cutlery  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Cronk  d  Carrier  Manumctunng  Co., 
Elndra,  N.  Y.;  Empire  Knife  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn. ;  Golden  Rule  Cutlery  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111,;  Hollingsworth  Cutlerv  Co.,  Kane,  Pa.;  Lackawanna  Cutlery  Co.,  Nicholson, 
Pa,;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn.;  New  York  Knife  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y..  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
Ohio  Cutlery  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y.;  John  Russell 
Cutlery  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.;  Schatt  &  Morgan  Cutlery  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.; 
Schrade  Cutlery  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Thomaston  Knife  Co.,  Thomaston,  Conn.; 
Ulster  Knife  Co.,  Ellenville,  N.  Y.;  Union  Cutlery  Co.   Clean.  N.  Y.;  Utica  Cutlery 
Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Valley  Forge  Cutlery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Walden  Knife  Co., 
Walden,  ^f.  Y.;  Warwick  Knife  Co.,  Warwick,  N.  Y.;  Winchester  Repeating  Anns 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Remington  Arms  Co.,  (Inc.),  Bridgeport,  Conn.) 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  have  consolidated  the  representation  of  30 
American  pocketknife  manufacturers,  and  I  shall  make  my  statement 
very  brief,  indeed. 

We  feel  that  the  rates  provided  in  paragraph  354  of  the  Fordney 
bill  do  not  equalize  the  mcreased  difference  between  labor  in  this 
countrj;  and  abroad,  particularly  as  over  80  per  cent  of  our  foreign 
competition  is  with  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  the  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  would  ask,  sir,  that  the  rates  as  provided  in 
paragraph  354  be  continued  as  provided. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  the  House  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes :  we  want  the  House  provisions  of  paragraph 
354. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  statemcD; 
maHe  hy  the  former  witness? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  T  will  say  that  this  is  the  first  objection  or  criticism 
that  we  have  heard  on  the  part  of  the  importing  concerns.  I  maj 
add  that  the  tariff  committee  of  the  American  industry  will  be  veiy 
glad,  with  your  permission,  to  file  a  brief  in  rebuttal,  and  to  supply  a 
representative  display  of  samples,  which  I  think  will  convince  tk* 
committee  that  we  are  justified  in  the  request  that  we  make. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  Wia: 
about  the  33-cent  knife  that  was  spoken  of  ?  Do  you  know  anj^hins 
about  that? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  value  as  thai  it 
American  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  in  the  foreign  goods  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  imagine  so.  I  did  not  see  the  knife  at  the  time 
it  was  shown.  The  importations  which  have  come  in  since  July  n: 
last  year  have  been  in  such  tremendous  volume  that  some  of  them  arr 
as  low  as  prewar  figures.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  advance  over  prewar  values.  I  should  sav  they  would  run 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  over  the  prewar  figures.  That  would  fairly 
represent  the  value  of  the  importations. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  sample  of  the  American  knife? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  will  show  you  some,  Senator.  This  is  one  that  I 
got  at  a  Woolworth  store.     It  must  have  been  sold  by  somebodv. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Valley  Forge  Cutlery 
Co.,  during  the  war,  started  the  manufacture  of  that  knife,  found  that 
it  was  not  salable,  and  sold  it  out  as  a  job  lot. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  American  knife  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes.  It  was  an  article  that  they  got  out  especially 
during  the  war  when  it  was  diflficult  to  get  a  bone  stag  knife  and  when 
cheap  knives  were  diflficult  to  produce.  They  got  out  that  pattern 
with  the  idea  that  they  might  be  able  to  retail  it  at  50  cents,  I  think 
it  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  a  dollar  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Do  not  confuse  that  with  this  [indicating].  ThL^ 
is  the  one  he  said  he  picked  up  at  the  Woolworth  store. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  get  the  comparison  that  was  made.  I 
do  not  want  to  bring  in  any  other  knife. 

Mr.  Kastor.  This  [indicating]  is  the  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  33-cent  German  knife  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  are  of  similar  pattern.  Senator,  but  not 
similar  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  knife  is  not  the  same  in  any  respect  \ 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  is  similar  in  kind,  but  not  in  quality  or  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  would  not  be  comparable  at  all  as  to  duty 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  idea  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  tariff 
on  that  knife  would  have  to  be  figured  on  the  export  valuation. 
'There  is  no  comparability  or  similarity  for  duty  purposes? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  would  be  similar  in  kind  and  construction,  but 
not  in  quality,  as  I  understand  the  method  of  appraising  under  i^ 
bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  an  American  kniff 
made  that  would  compare  with  that  in  any  way  ? 
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Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  there  has  been.     It  was  not  manufactured 
uring  the  war  period,  but  was  made  in  the  prewar  period.     There 
ras  a  knife  similar  to  that  made  according  to  American  standards. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  American  price  ) 
Mr.  Rockwell.  I  could  not  say.     Our  company  did  not  make  it. 
do  not  recall  what  the  price  was. 

Mr.  Dettne.  That  was  sold  for  as  low  as  90  cents.    That  repre- 
sented about  25  cents  below  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  the  American  manufacturer  make  a  knife  that 
will  compete  with  the  German  knife  referred  to  by  the  former  witness  ? 
Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  At  a  price  of  33  cents  ? 
Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  you  made  a  knife  like  that,  or  as  nearly 
&.S  one  could  be  made  liKe  that  by  human  skill,  what  could  the  Amen* 
can  manufacturer  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Under  Uie  present  basis  of  cost,  I  think  that  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  a  dozen. 
Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  33  cents  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  a  knife.    There  would  be  a 
corresponding  pattern.  * 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  mean  the  pattern;  I  mean  the  same  ma- 
terial and  construction 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  class  of  knives  could  be  made  at  $2.50  a 
dozen — the  American  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  Grermany  can  make  a  knife  for  33  cents  and  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  make  it  for  less  than  $2.50,  you  had 
better  leave  it  alone  had  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  duty  to  take  care  of  it 
at  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr,  Rockwell.  We  would  Uke  to  get 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  In  other  words,  you  want  800  per 
cent  to  make  it  even  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  would  on  that  class  of  knife;  yes;  but  ours 
would  be  a  real  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  think  that  Congress  ought  to  pass  any 
such  rate  as  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  is  a  pretty  cheap  sort  of  knife,  Senator.  It 
13  hardly  a  representaltive  knife.  It  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  a  knife  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.     I  want  to  get  the 
figures  on  both  classes. 
Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  the  same  kind  of  comparison  as  to  the 
scissors  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  scissors.  Mr.  Gerard  can 
answer  that  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  higher-priced  knives  that  you  really  do 
Diake,  and  let  us  see  where  we  will  land. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Senator,  that  as  to 
German  pocketknives  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact — that  is,  imported 
pocketkmves — that  there  are  three  gr^es.  There  is  what  is  known 
&3  the  standard  grade,  which  would  include  knives  of  the  character 
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of  Joseph  Rodgers  and  the  I.  X.  L.  brands  of  English  knives,  and  tbi 
Boker  and  Henckel  brands  of  German  manufacture.  Then  there  is 
a  medium  grade,  which  might  be  described,  as  Mr.  Kastor  has  saidi 
as  the  Morby  brand.  There  is  then  a  third  Quality  which  is  not  tfai 
equal  of  the  Morley  brand.  That  might  be  described  as  the  Kast<fl 
Wadsworth  line  and  the  Wiebusch  Lafayette  line.  Now,  it  wouli| 
make  quite  a  considerable  difference  as  to  whether  you  were  com> 
paring  the  second  or  third  grade  quality  knives  on  which  the  prk« 
IS  different. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  these  two  knives  that  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
Is  that  a  fair  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  should  say  that  it  is  not,  Senator.  I  should  say 
that  that  would  not  be  fair. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  German  knife  the  heavier  knife  f 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  have  no  desire  to  reflect  at  all  upon  the  class  of 
merchandise  manufactured  by  any  American  concern,  but  in  order 
to  justify  our  argument,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  conceded  that  this  list' 
of  merchandise  is  regarded  in  the  trade  as  a  low-price  line,  largely 
because  of  the  methods — the  quantity-production  methods— em- 
ployed in  the  factory  of  this  particular  company.  I  say  tJiat,  too, 
m  the  friendliest  sort  of  way,  but  I  believe  that  is  universally  recog- 
nized throughout  Uie  wholesale  jobbing  trade  of  the  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Grerman  knife  is  the 
better  of  the  two  knives  i 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  that  is,  the  Boker  knife. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  difference  as  to  these  two  classes  of 
knives  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  The  German  knife  costs  $4.78,  while  the  domestic 
knife  costs  $12.25. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  yet  the  German  knife  is  the  better  of  the  twof 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  The  Guzman  knife  is  the  better  knife. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  The  standard  American  premium  sti^  knife  ol 
that  pattern  can  be  purchased  at  $12.50.  Mr.  Kastor's  {Nice  of 
$12.75  is  high. 

Mr.  Kastor.  That  German  knife  has  a  silver  lining  and  it  is  not 
made  in  wholesale  quantities.  It  is  a  special  grade  of  knife.  That  i;^ 
a  knife  that  we  got  $16  and  $18  per  dozen  for  until  recently. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  is  not  a  knife  that  is  ordinarily  comparable  witii 
the  Boker  pattern.  I  understand  the  Boker  pattern  is  of  nickk 
silver. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  selected  that.  The  other 
pattern  was  picked  out  first.  That  was  a  knife  for  about  $9.75  m 
dozen.  But  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Rockwell  would  say  that  tnai 
was  not  a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  import  this  knife  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  The  German  knife  is  imported  by  the  Boker  Co.  It 
is  a  splendid  knife. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  this  American  knife  that  I  have  in 
my  hand  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes;  vou  bet  we  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  have  been  selling  it  at  $12.75  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  would  like  to  take  an  order  from  the  Senator  for  K^^ 
dozen  right  now  at  $12  per  dozen. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  am  not  in  the  knife  business. 
Mr-  RocKWULL.  We  will  make  it  $10.50. 
Mr.  Kastob.  But  not  that  pattern. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  any  importer  import  this  German  knife  for 
.78? 

Mr.  Kastob.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  say  that,  too,  Mr.  Rockwell  ? 
Mr.  Rockwell.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  American  valuation  on  that  same  knife  is 
10.50. 

\lr.  Rockwell.  The  Boker  knife  ?  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  Mr. 
>ivine. 
Mr.  Divine.  Are  you  referring  to  the  American  knife  ?  The  price 
>  $10.50  to  $11  a  dozen.  That  would  be  the  value  on  the  standard 
iiish  knife.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  There  are  knives 
nth  special  finish  of  nickel  silver  lining,  burnished  springs,  full 
n>cus  polished  blades,  and  knurled  or  milled  scale  edges.  These  run 
Q  price  from  $11  up  to  S12,  $14,  and  even  $15. 

Mr.  Kastob.  I  think  Mr.  Divine  has  a  knife  in  his  line  that  he  will 
t^rree  is  the  equal  of  the  foreign  knife. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  manufacture  a  knife  comparable  with  it  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  Comparable  with  the  Boker  knife  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kastob.  I  manufacture  a  cheaper  knife  known  as  the  P.  M.  S. 
It  has  polished  marked  sides. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  knife  ? 
Mr.  Kastob.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  T\Tiat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Why  would  you 
want  to  manufacture  a  knife  comparable  to  this  German  knife  if  it 
costs  you  $10  and  you  can  import  the  German  knife  for  $4.75? 

Mr.  Kastob.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  $4.78  on  the  other  side  and 
there  is  55  per  cent  on  that  under  the  Underwood  bill.     My  cost  here 
Ls  $7.91.    The  German  knife  is  sold  for  about  $13,  and  costs  with 
duty,  $7.40:  that  is  why  I  want  to  make  it  in  liie  United  States  of 
America  in  competition  with  the  Germans  even  under  the  duty  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Underwood-Sinmions  bill. 
Senator  Watson.  What  does  it  cost  laid  down  in  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Kastob.  Fifty-five  per  cent  on  $4.78,  plus  5  per  cent  for 
freight  and  other  cnai^ea.     It  would  amount  to  about  $7.70.    My 
-Vmerican  cost  would  be  about  $7.91. 

vSenator  Caldeb.  Mr.  Rockwell,  is  there  an  association  of  pocket- 
knife  manufacturers  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  an  association.  It  was  in 
December,  I  think,  and  just  about  at  the  close  of  the  war,  that  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  convention  in  Atlantic  Citv 
of  the  war  service  committees  and  war  service  organizations  of  all 
the  industries  throughout  the  country.  I  was  chairman  of.  the  several 
cutlery  branches,  and  it  was  at  that  meeting  that  it  was  ui^ed  very 
strongly  upon  all  manufacturers  by  Mr.  Culver,  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  and  by  Mr.  Redfield,  then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  that  during  the  reconstruction  period  the  various  groups 
wUch  had  been  doing  such  splendid  work,  continue  during  the  recon- 
struction period  the  work  oi  cooperation  in  the  way  of  education  as 
to  metho(&  and  costs,  and  so  on. 
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Senator  Calder.  And  as  to  selling  prices  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir;  absolutely  nothing  in  that  regard.  I: 
had  nothing  to  do  with  seUing  prices. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Were  any  selling  prices  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No;  we  understand  what  the  Sherman  antitru>; 
law  is. 

Senator  Calder.  Hasn't  there  beeii  at  times  a  distribution  of  pric* 
information? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  have  distributed  price  lists,  after  they  havr 
been  made,  but  that  has  been  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  We  unders^toi*: 
we  were  entirely  within  our  rights  in  so  doin^.  We  make  no  reporL- 
as  to  distribution  or  production  which  might  m  any  way  be  construf^ 
as 

Senator  Calder.  I  have  been  informed  that  you  gather  informA- 
tion  from  members  and  distribute  that  to  others  with  the  idea  of  'm- 
dicatiog  what  you  are  getting  for  the  different  articles,  and  that  «: 
the  sSe  timeVou  are laing  numbers  and  letter  «.  d^ignations  ,.* 
certam  things. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  There  is  no  mystery  whatsoever  about  that.  TV 
numbers  and  letters  which  are  used  to  identify  articles  are  number^ 
and  letters  which  have  come  down  from  war-time  classification- 
authorized  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Senator  Calder.  Don't  the  manufacturers  in  this  associatinc 
attempt  to  maintain  uniform  prices? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  indostr. 
in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Rockwell.  A  year  ago  there  were  6,200  eniployed  in  the 
pocketknif e  industry.  At  the  present  time  there  are  less  than  1 .8ui' 
eniployed,  and  at  least  600  or  800  of  these  are  working  on  short  tiint 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  think  that  has  all  been  brought 
about  by  excess  importations  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Not  altogether.  However,  the  records  which  an 
available  to  you  will  show  tremendous  importations.  They  wili 
continue  to  retard  sales. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  wages  paid  in  Grermany  compan 
with  those  paid  in  America  for  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  A  Grerman  cutlery  operative  receives  in  Amencan 
equivalent  $3.75  per  week  as  contrasted  with  $30  per  week  for  tbt 
corresponding  American  workman. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Eighty  per  cent  is  labor  cost. 

Senator  McLean.  Kigtty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  In  estimating  the  difference  between  the  Amen- 
can valuation  and  the  foreign  valuation,  how  much  greater  duty  do 
we  levy,  assuming  the  rate  to  be  the  same  i 

Mr.  Rockwell,  That  would  vary  on  different  patterns,  Senator 

Senator  Calder.  Would  it  be  double  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  double. 

May  I  have  permission  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  any  brief  you  desire  to  file. 

The  hour  of  5  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  committee  will  stamJ 
adjourned. 
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Mr.  EIastob.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  brief  has  been  oflFered. 
want  to  offer  it  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  did  you  say  your  average  wage  was  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  $19  per  week. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  average  wage  paid  in  Germany  for 
he  same  kind  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  $4,  $5,  or  $6  a  week.    It  is  not  more  than  $6. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yours  are  not  more  than  $19? 

Mr.  Kastor.  We  have  made  two  wage  reductions. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  willing  to  let  the  manufacturers  have 
vour  scissors  over  night  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  No,  sir.     I  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBERT  N.  KASTOB,  BEPBESENTIHO  GUT- 

lEBT  IMPOBTEBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  well  at  this  time 
if  we  could  arrange  for  someone  to  speak  here  on  the  subject  of 
knives  and  cutlery  and  scissors  and  razors  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  it  could  be 
arranged. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  six  witnesses  here  who  desire  to  speak 
on  those  items.  They  all  fall  in  one  schedule.  It  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  someone  to  speak  for  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  these 
knives  and  cutlery  get  together  and  unite  on  one  speaker  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  speaking  for  all  importers. 
The  Chairman.  For  all  importers  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  also  an  American  manufacturer  and  a  number 
of  importers  that  I  represent  are  American  manufactiu'ers  as  well, 
but  I  am  speaking  for  tne  Cutlery  Importers',  Association,  which  com- 
prises all  tne  regular  cutlery  importing  houses. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  also  have  here  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rockwell, 
representing  cutlery,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Chrestensen,  representing  cutlery, 
and  Mr.  C.  L.  Gairoard,  representing  scissors. 
Senator  McLean.  They  are  manufacturers. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  all  want  to  be  heard  ? 
The  Chairman.  They  all  want  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  Kastor,  are  you  here  to-day  representing 
the  importing  end  of  it  ? 
Mr.  KAstor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  while  this  gentleman  is  proceeding,  can  not 
the  manufacturers  get  together  and  select  one  of  their  number  to 
speak  for  them  ? 
Senator  McLean.  They  represent  different  articles 
Itfr.  Kastor.  I  am  representing  all  of  the  articles,  Senator. 
Senator  Walsh.  One  of  these  gentlemen  says  they  will  take  only 
about  three  minutes  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     I  only  want  to  help  them  and  help 
ourselves  in  expediting  these  hearings. 
Senator  McLean.  What  are  your  paragraphs,  Mr.  Kastor? 
Mr.  Kastor.  354,  355,  357,  and  358. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  cutlery. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  reside  in  New  York  City,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  AtCamillus,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Pocketknives. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kastor.  As  I  was  about  to  sav,  sir,  the  Cutlery  Import^i^ 
Association  represents  80  per  cent  oi  the  imports  of  cutlery  into 
this  country,  and  its  membership  comprises  all  the  lar^e  leadme 
cutlery  importing  houses.  These  nouses  in  most  cases  are  interest*^ 
in  American  factories;  in  fact,  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  our 
tariff  conmiission  signing  this  brief  have  large  American  interest* 
And  I  also  speak  for  myself;  we  have  one  of  the  lai^est  American 
pocketknife  factories  in  this  country.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  it 
on  a  par  with  any  of  them,  and  here  is  a  picture  of  our  Camillu^ 

fdant  showing  about  what  our  development  has  been  in  the  last 
ew  years  under  the  Payne-Aldrich,  Dingley,  and  Underwood  bills. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  men  do  you  employ,  Mr.  Kastor  i 

Mr.  Kastor.  At  the  peak  o?  the  boom  we  employed  325  men. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  have  employed  now? 

Mr.  Kastor.  About  200,  and  we  are  working  full  time. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  pocket- 
knives  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  your  distribution  do  you 
import  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  During  the  war  100  per  cent  American;  since th^* 
war  I  should  say  75  per  cent  American  and  25  per  cent  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  Before*  the  war? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Before  the  war  50-50. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  your  future  prospects  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  That  depends  upon  you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Kastor.  We  maintain,  and  will  prove  to  ^ou,  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  combined  with  American  valuation,  as  amended  bv 
your  Finance  Committee,  are  absolutely  prohibitive  and  are  an 
embargo  against  all  imports  of  cutlery,  and  I  include  all  the  para- 
graphs that  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  paragraphs  354  and  355  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir;  and  paragraphs  357  and  358. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  make  more  than  you  import? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  just  answered  that  question,  Senator;  75  per  ceni 
and  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  that  the  Underwood  rates  are  pro- 
hibitive under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  No,  sir;  I  mean  that  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  ar* 
prohibitive  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  ''  the  present  rates,"  and  therefore  1 
wanted  to  know  just  waht  you  meant  by  that. 

Mr.  Kastor.  ^^The  proposed  rates,''  I  should  have  said.  Thank 
you.  Senator.     In  the  first  place,  we  will  show  you  that  the  combina- 
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on  of  varied  specific  duties  with  ad  valorem  duties  is  unscientific  and 
"bitrary  with  reference  to  classification;  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
njust  and  unfair  in  operation;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  pro- 
tbitory  for  a  large  class  of  goods,  even  if  the  American  valuation 
ere  not  to  stand. 

We  suggest  to  you  that  you  amend  the  clause  in  connection  with 
le  brandmg  of  the  items  in  question  in  each  of  the  paragraphs  about 
liich  I  am  speaking.  I  shall  go  into  that  in  detail  a  little  later. 
»ut  what  we  want  is  to  have  it  read  the  same  way  it  did  in  the 
'nderwood-Simmons  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bills. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  order  that  we  do  not  appear  merely  de- 
tructive  in  our  criticism,  we  suggest  actual  rates  which  will  prove 
air  to  the  domestic  producer;  in  short,  rates  that  will  provide  him 
rith  adequate  protection  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  importa- 
ion,  which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  consumer.  Those  rates  are 
^0  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraphs  354,  357,  and  358,  namely, 
)ocketknives,  scissors,  and  razors,  and  20  per  cent  in  paragraph  355, 
able  cutleiy- 

We  also  suggest  a  20  per  cent  rate  on  nail  nippers  in  paragraph  36 1, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  in  full  detail. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  before  you  with  actual  samples. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  you  want  a  straight  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
with  no  specific  duties  ? 

Mr.  EuiSTOB.  Yes,  sir:  no  specific  duties.  We  urge  that  specific 
duties  be  dropped,  and  1  hope  oefore  I  am  through  I  shall  be  aole  to 
convince  you  that  they  should  be  dropped.  Senator  Smoot. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  into  this  American  valuation  proposition 
in  a  little  detail.  I  have  here  an  imported  one-blade  pocKetKnife,  a 
boy's  loiife,  that  costs  abroad,  at  tne  Federal  r:serve  rate  at  the 
time  it  was  brought  in — and  I  am  taking  actual  cases — 33  cents  per 
dozen.  It  was  pretty  cheap. 
Senator  Calder.  That  is  2^  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir.  This  same  item  sells — ^we  made  it  ourselves 
—-for  $1  a  dozen  in  America.  Now,  let  us  just  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  appraisel*  considers  these  comparable.  I  do 
not  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  them  comparable,  but  let  us 
say  that  the  appraiser  considers  them  comparable.  What  will  the 
duty  be  on  that  basis?  The  knife  is  valued  at  $1  per  dozen.  The 
appraiser  asks  the  American  manufacturer  what  he  gets  for  them, 
and  he  says  $1  a  dozen.  They  are  dutiable  under  the  Fordney 
rates  at  5  cents  each  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  together  is 
%  cents;  but  I  just  said  they  cost  33  cents  on  the  other  side.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  could  not  sell  in  competition  with  the  American  item 
if  it  cost  me,  without  expenses,  transportation  costs  or  profits,  $1.23 
to  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill. 

Now,  that  is  just  a  case  with  American  valuation.  But  you 
gentlemen  have  provided,  and  wisely  probably,  that  in  case  the 
Appraiser  does  not  find  the  article  similar,  that  he  take  the  imported 
'^alue;  now  import  value  as  you  gentlemen  define  it  is  the  importer's 
wholesale  selling  price  here.  That  knife  sells  for  $1  a  dozen  here. 
Before  I  go  ahead  you  can  automaticallv  see  that  that  bears  the 
same  duty  on  import  value  as  it  does  on  domestic.     Five  cents  each 
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and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  90  cents  a  dozen,  plus  33  cents,  is  S1.2.- 
We  are  absolutely  excluded,  we  can  not  compete. 

You  have  also  provided,  in  case  the  item  has  never  been  iInpo^t^1 
before,  for  its  valuation  on  the  export  value,  and  I  am  prepared  t 
show  you  that  the  dutv  on  export  value  and  cost  of  producti^*!. 
practically  amounts  to  the  same  as  the  other  two  classes. 

The  duty  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  40  per  cent.  This  plus  5  per  ctv. 
for  freight,  transportatioii,  and  expenses,  is  47  cents.  Add  not  le^- 
than  16  per  cent  lor  profit,  and  you  have  55  cents,  making  a  dutiahlt 
value  of  55  cents  per  dozen,  5  cent^  each,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
making  77  cents.  Now,  77  cents  plus  33  cents  is  $1.10.  Again  ih- 
item  is  thrown  out.     I  do  not  want  to  take  just  one  instance. 

Senator  McLean.  Wait  a  minute.  Here  is  a  knife  that  is  mad- 
in  Germany,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  At  33  cents  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  2^  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  And  here  is  an  American  knife,  which  cost 

Mr.  Kastor.  It  costs  85  cents  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  What  rate  of  duty  would  the  American  manu- 
facturer have  to  have  to  protect  him  against  a  German  knife  <»:• 
the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  but  we  are  not  talking  abou' 
foreign  valuation,  sir.  The  domestic  value,  I  have  been  impressed  f  y 
the  committee,  is  what  we  are  here  to  figure  on  to-day.  Tnese  Fonl- 
ney  rates  are  to  apply  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  but  I  was  thinking  of  what  we  would  haT» 
to  have  on  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Kastor.  1  buv  my  marks  before  I  make  my  purchases.  I 
have  to  protect  myself.  I  ou  must  not  figure  the  mark  at  the  Federal 
reserve  rate  or  the  consulated  rate  in  arriving  at  our  actual  cost.  V^k 
buy  our  marks  in  advance  of  our  orders,  and  we  have  paid  2  cent-. 
4  cents,  or  8  cents  for  the  marks  in  the  past  two  years. 

This  article  that  I  have  here  was  consulated  at  $1.26,  but  I  miglit 
have  paid  2  cents  for  my  marks.  The  actual  knife  might  have  cos' 
me  40  or  50  cents.  Values  are  so  uncertain  to-day  that  you  can  not 
figure  it  down  that  close. 

Senator  Watson.  When  did  you  bring  those  knives  into  thi* 
country  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  On  July  26. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  get  a  cheaper  price  on  them  ? 

Mr.  ELA.STOR.  This  German  knife  ?  No,  sir;  that  is  the  regular 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  did  you  buy  your  marks  fox  2  cents  and  i 
cents  and  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  have  been  buying  them  right  along  from  8  cent* 
down.     We  have  to  average  them  up,  you  see. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  if  you  are  averaging  them  for  two  years  or  ?♦ 

Mr.  Kastor.  No,  sir;  not  one  or  two  years  but  ever  since  we  havi 
been  importing.     I  have  to  figure  my  correct  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  you  paid  8  cents  you  figured  8  cents  on  the 
goods  that  you  imported  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  Kastob.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  was  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  probably  paid  around  one  and  one-half  for  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ougnt  to  have  bought  them  for  one  and  a 

larter. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  buy  them  lower  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  During  the  month  of  June  they  were  1.3  cents. 

lien  in  July  the^  fell  to  1.22  cents. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Senator,  I  place  my  orders  in  advance 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  it  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  ^v^ant  to  go  on  record  as  saying  before  you  gentlemen 

lat  the  scissor  schedule,  with  or  without  American  valuation,  will 

rove  to  be  an  absolute  embargo,  and  I  will  go  into  figures  with  you 

a  scissors.     Take  this  5^-inch  scissor.     That  scissor  costs  85  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  Under  what  paragraph  do  scissors  come  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Paragraph  357 — 3   cents,   15  cents,  and   20  cents 

pecific  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  Steel  laid  scissors  and  shears  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.    That  is  a  good 

ntemiption.     Steel-laid  scissors  and  shears  are  made  only  in  this 

ountry,  and  I  have  not  even  discussed  that  paragraph.    1  do  not 

mow  what  manufacturer  had  that  put  in  or  why  he  did  put  it  in, 

)ut  I  have  never  heard  of  a  steel  laid  shear  made  outside  of  this 

!ountrv.    I  will  go  on  record  as  saying  that,  and  I  will  explain  to 

rou  what  a  steel  laid  shear  is.     It  means  a  piece  of  steel  is  taken 

ind  a  piece  of  iron  is  laid  on  top  of  it  and  they  are  riveted  together. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  they  are  not  imported? 

Mr.  Kastor.  They  are  not  made  anywhere  except  in  this  country. 
I  have  never  heard  of  them  being  made  in  Germany  or  elsewhere. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  scissors  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  said  steel  laid  shears,  sir. 

vSenator  Smoot.  Well,  there  are  scissors  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  going  into  the  subject  of  scissors 
riorht  now.  This  pair  of  5i-inch  scissors.  No.  9338,  cost  85  cents 
abroad.  They  were  consulated  at  1.44  cents  to  the  mark  on  April  15. 
That  was  the  last  invoice  of  that  particular  importer  of  these  par- 
ticular scissors.  But  the  domestic  scissors  are  sold  by  the  Acme 
Shears  Co.  at  Bridgeport  in  the  usual  quantities  for  $2.27.  Just 
turn  to  your  schedule  on  scissors  and  see  what  duties  you  have  to 
pay  on  tnem. 
^^nator  Watson.  What  do  you  pay  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Eighty-five  cents  per  dozen  abroad.  They  sold  for 
$2.27  here.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  duty  works  out  to.  The  bill 
provides  as  follows : 

Valued  at  more  than  $1.75  a  dozen,  20  cents  each  and  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  say  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Scissors  over  $1.75  a  dozen. 

Senator  Watson.  The  illustration  is  over  $1.75. 

Mr.  Kastor.  It  is  $2.27,  the  comparative  American  sample.  I 
am  working  on  American  valuation,  trying  to  demonstrate  now  it 
will  actually  work  out. 

Senator  Watson.  Valued  at  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen,  20  cents 
each. 
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Mr.  ELastor.  Yes,  sir;  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.     That  wvv. 
mean  that  that  particular  pair  of  scissors  would  pay  $3.19  per  dozr 
the  duty  alone.     The  American  manufacturer  sells  them  for  $2..' 
I  ask  you  gentlemen  whether  or  not  this  is  an  embargo. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  duty  would  be  $3.19? 
Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  the  cost  to  the  European  maker  is  85  cent- 
Mr.  KL^STOR.  Well',  add  $3.19  and  85  cents  and  you  have  $4  ^ 
There  are  no  profits,  no  expenses,  no  freight,  and  no  insurance 
that  $4.04.    And  that  is  the  sort  of  competition  we  are  supposed  * 
be  up  against. 
Senator  Walsh.  Now,  take  up  some  other  item. 
Mr.  Kastor.  I   will   take   razors.     No.   525,   five-eighths  squar 

£oint,  is  a  razor  that  we  import  ourselves.     We  imported  one  • : 
[ay  10,  1921,  at  the  rate  of  1.49  cents  to  the  mark. 

senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  does  that  come  under? 

Mr.  Kastor.  Paragraph  358.     That  works  out  at  $1,17  a  doz?: 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  razor  is  sold  b}^  the  Torray  Manufacturing  T. 
for  $3.25  a  dozen.     The  duty  on  that  $3.25  a  dozen,  if  you  follow  t- 
razor  schedule  on  articles  valued  at  over  $3,  16  cents  each  and  ' 
per  cent  ad  valorem.     So  the  duty  is  $2.90. 

Senator  Walsh.  Plus  $1.17,  the  purchase  price  in  Europe,  whirj 
makes  $4.07,  and  the  American  price  is  $3.25. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  American  price  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  $3.25,  without  transportation  expenses  or  othr 
charges. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  vou  kiiow  these  are  the  same  materia!' 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  the  same.  I  will  val'.> 
it  for  you  in  any  way  you  want.  If  you  say  they  are  not  the  sanv. 
J  will  take  the  import  value,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  the  dut- 
is  just  as  much.  If  you  say,  '*  What  ii  you  did  not  import  thf :. 
before?*'  I  will  take  the  export  value,  and  I  will  prove  that  you  hi»v. 
dra\\Ti  this  so  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  you  vhId 
them;  that  with  the  schedules  in  the  Fordney  bill  it  is  an  embargo 
and  I  stick  by  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  is  it  that  in  the  past  you  have  not  driven  all 
these  people  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  What  people,  sir  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  American  manufacturers.  If  you  can  briDi: 
that  knife  in  here  under  the  duties  imposed  in  the  Underwood  biii 
or  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  at  53  cents,  and  it  is  sold  here  at  a  dollar 
why  on  earth  did  you  not  wipe  them  out  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  that  until  after  the  war. 
was  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  ELastor.  Well,  as  an  American  manufacturer  I  will  offer  y«»'i 
an  interesting  instance.     We  sold  knives  for  $3.25  a  dozen,  and  ihi 
customers  preferred  to  have  them — this  is  the  wholesale  price— n- 
against  the  imported  article  for  $1.50  a  dozen. 
'  Senator  Watson.  When  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  In  1913. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  American  people  would  pay  $3.25  tor 
an  American  knife  that  was  not  as  good  as  the  German  Knife! 
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Mr.  Kastor.  No;  it  was  much  better  than  the  German  knife. 
e  American  knife  is  made  of  crucible  steel,  and  the  German  knife 
made  of  Bessemer  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  case  with  the  ones  that  you  are  show- 
Z  liere,  they  are  different  goods  entirely. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Senator  Smoot,  I  have  explained  that  I  have  done 
V  best  to  get  similar  patterns.  You  can  look  vourself ,  or  ask  Mr. 
x^kwell  to  come  over  here  and  see  if  he  can  find  anything  closer 
an  these  patterns. 

You  provide  for  four  values — domestic  value,  import  valtie,  export 
lue,  and  cost  of  production.  If  you  say,  Senator  Smoot,  that 
<^e  are  not  similar,  I  will  then  take  your  word  for  it,  and  I  will 
^ure  the  whole  thin^  out  on  import  value  and  show  you  that  the 
dole  thing  is  prohibitive. 

Si^nator  Walsh.  You  admit  that  there  should  be  a  duty  ? 
ilr.  Ka3tor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wajlsh.  You  say  these  rates  are  so  high  that  they  amount 
>  an  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Kastor.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  repeated  several 
mes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Walsh,  before  you  go  any  further,  I  want 
)  say  this:  It  has  been  tentatively  agreed  to  change  the  American 
aluation  plan.  No  conmiittee  has  decided  as  to  what  changes  shall 
e  made  in  the  rates.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  there  are  many 
ites  here  that  should  be  changed  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  why  I  think  that  this  is  illuminating.  If 
ou  are  going  to  adopt  the  American  valuation  plan  you  want  to  Know 
•V  concrete  illustrations  just  how  it  is  going  to  operate.  I  do  not 
dink  you,  any  more  than  I,  want  to  stana  for  imnecessary  embargoes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  there  could  be  a  better  example  shown  than 
le  is  showing  here  now. 

Mr.  ELastor.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  interrupt  myself  to  go  into 
he  question  of  brandmg. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  really  feel  that  this  is  very  important. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course  you  do.  I  know  you  do.  Like  every- 
)ne  elseyou  feel  that  your  business  is  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kastor.  If  you  will  give  me  just  five  minutes  more,  I  can 
jonclude. 

The  branding  clause,  as  it  reads  at  the  present  time,  is  to  the  effect 
that  all  articles  must  be  stamped,  not  only  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  but  with  the  name  of  the  maker.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  a  little  joker  that  has  been  slipped  in.  I  am  not  sure  just  who  did  it, 
but  I  am  sure  that  no  American  manufacturer  suggested  that.  All 
that  it  would  do  would  be  to  advertise  the  foreign  manufacturer  who 
made  cutlerv.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  wipe  out  with  one  swoop 
40  years  of  nard  work  that  we  importers  and  jobbers  throughout  the 
country  have  put  in  to  make  good  our  special  brands.  There  are 
special  brands.  For  instance,  we  run  what  is  known  as  the  Morley 
brand. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  this  law  goes  into  effect,  it  advertises  the  foreign 
brand  and  lets  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States  know  that  the 
article  was  made  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Kastor.  No,  sir.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  "made  in 
Germany '*  tells  him  that. 
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Senator  Smoot.  But  that  is  put  on  there  so  that  they  can  not  iei. ; 

Mr.  ELastor.  This  will  do  this.     It  will  tell  every  dealer  in  *: 
United  States — every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — where  to  go  to  buy  rj 
goods;  and  they  will  all  go  direct  to  buy,  possibly  over  the  heacL> 
the  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  over  the  head  of  the  American  im- 
porter ? 

Mr.  ELastor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  do  not  forget  the  importer. 

Mr.  Kastor.  I  am  not;  that  is  what  I  am  nere  for. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  fear  that  it  will  put  the  imreliable  maker .  i 
an  equal  basis  with  the  substantial  and  reliable  maker  ? 

Mr.  ELastor.  And  the  importer.    That  is  the  whole  story. 

Previous  bills  have  recommended  ''maker  or  ptirchaser."  I  ur: 
that  you  allow  it  to  be  ''maker  or  purchaser."  I  suggest  that  t*': 
allow  the  act  to  stand  as  the  Underwood-Simmons  Act  and  li- 
Payne-Aldrich  Act  did  stand,  with  "maker  or  purchaser." 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point  in  that  connection.  Englac 
many  years  ago,  started  this  "made  in  Germany"  proposition,  wb? 
she  required  that  every  article  made  in  Germany  should  be  ^ 
stamped  and  automatically  advertised. 

Senator  McLean.  I  have  just  been  noting  the  pocket  knife  impc^n  .- 
tions  in  1919.     They  amounted  to  128,000  dozen.     That  is  for  VM  - 
In  1920  the  importations  amounted  to  200,000  dozen;  for  1921.  u- 
to  date — and  tnat  is  probably  for  the  fiscal  year — 440,000  dozt-- 
The  importations  evidently  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Kastor.  They  may  be  increasing  very  rapidly.  Senator,  and  ' 
that  connection  here  are  some  very  interestmg  figures.  The  expir- 
of  cutlery  from  the  United  States  for  11  months  ending  in  Noveml*': 
amounted  to  $6,866,727,  as  against  imports  of  {2,624,446.  Th'V 
figures  are  taken  from  your  Government  statistics.  That  refers  i- 
tdt)le  cutlery. 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  not  talking  about  table  cutlery.  I  &nj 
talkingabout  pocketknives. 

Mr. Castor.  These  figures  include  all. 

Senator  McLean.  Now    take    scissors.     In    1919    we    imports 
39,000  dozen;  in  1920  the  number  of  dozen  is  not  given,  but  tl 
value  is  double  that  of  1919.     In  1920  the  value  was  $154,000. 

Mr.  Kastor.  And  in  1921  it  was  $821,392.  I  can  give  you  that  :•• 
save  you  the  time. 

Senator  McLean.  I  have  been  reading  the  wrong  figures,  I  think. 
The  value  was  $260,000  in  1920  and  in  1921  the  value  was  $936,000. 

Mr.  Kastor.  Yes.    That  bears  out  the  figures  that  I  have. 

Senator  McLean.  That  shows  active  competition. 

Mr.  ELastor.  Take  this  pair  of  scissors — Wo.  9358,  5i-inch.  Fb 
lured  out  on  the  American  valuation  plan  it  is  $2.27.  At  40  per  cer.: 
you  get  a  duty  of  90  cents,  which,  plus  cost,  is  $1.70.     That  is  wilh(»u: 

frofit  to  the  importer,  without  transportation,  and  without  insurance 
ask  you  if  that  is  too  much  margin  to  give  to  compete  with  t!-- 
American  manufacturer  ? 

Take  this  pocketknife.  No.  6666  is  a  premium  stock  knife  that  i 
have  here.  The  domestic  value  is  $12.25  per  dozen.  I  have  here  «'ur 
OMm  German-silver  knife  on  which  I  would  like  to  take  orders  for  ab<'Ut 
100  dozen  right  now  at  $12.25  per  dozen.  The  duty  on  that  ba>i' 
is  $4.90,  which  makes  the  importer's  cost  $9.68  per  dozen.    A^ « 
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atter  of  fact,  I  have  the  cost  figures  on  that  knife.  That  knife 
>sts  $7.91  in  the  American  factory,  and  the  European  one  costs  the 
iporter  to  land,  without  insurance,  freight,  or  expense  of  any  kind, 
♦.68.  Isn't  40  per  cent  enough,  in  view  of  that?  Isn^t  tnat  $2 
largin  enough  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  knife  is  a  better 
nife.      It  has  a  German-silver  lining. 

Gentlemen,  this  table  in  the  brief,  if  it  is  studied  carefully,  proves 
hat  I  have  said — that  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  scissors, 
izors,  and  pocketknives  will  prove  adequate  protection  to  the 
omesrtic  manufacturer,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  will  give  the  importer 

chance  to  import  and  will  give  the  consumer  competitive  goods. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  several  gentlemen 
rho  will  follow  me  are  in  the  American  manufacturing  line.     If  you 
cant  to  recall  me  to  ask  any  questions,  I  shall  be  at  your  service 
'ither  this  aftempon  or  to-morrow  morning. 
CThe  following  brief  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record :) 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  the  Cutlery  Importers'  Association. 

The  Cutlery  Importers'  Association  comprises  all  the  well-known,  long-established 
rutlery  importers  in  the  United  State?,  whoae  aggregate  imports  represent  fully  80 
f*er  cent  of  all  the  cutlery  imported  into  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  association  have  given  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7456  serious  con- 
idderation,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  cutlery,  based  upon  Ameri- 
can valuation,  as  defined  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  revision  of  section  402 
oi  the  bill,  will  prove  to  be  an  effectual  bar  against  importations  of  almost  all  cutlery, 
excepting  special  designs  and  patterns  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  as  to  such  goods  as  are  capable  of  being  imported  despite  the  tremendously 
high  duty,  the  uneven  and  widely  varying  rates  resulting  from  the  imposing  of  varying 
rates  of  specific  duty,  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem,  will  prove  prohibitory  as  to  a 
large  class  of  goods. 
We  herewim  assert  and  shall  dLscuas  seriatim  the  following  propositions: 

I.  The  proposed  rates^  computed  on  American  valuation,  wUl  prohibit  importation. 

II.  (a)  The  combination  of  ad  valorem  duty  with  widely  varying  rates  of  specific 
duty  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  in  operation.  (6)  There  should  be  an  ad  valorem 
duty  only. 

III.  The  branding  clause  in  each  of  the  paragraphs  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  in  present  Underwood  and  former  Payne-Aldrich  bills. 

IV.  The  rates  should  be  revised  so  that  there  be  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  provided 
for  in  each  of  the  above  paragraphs  not  to  exceed  the  following  rates:  Paragraph  354, 
pocketknives,  etc.,  40  per  oent.  Paragraph  355,  table  cutlery  without  handler,  20 
percent;  taUe  cutlery  with  handles,- 20  per  cent.  Paragraph  357,  scissors,  40  per 
cent.    Ptoagraph358,'razorS,  40percent. 

1.  The  proposed  rates,  computed  on  American  valuation,  will  prohibit  importation. 

The  discussion  of  the  foregoing  proposition  is  predicated  upon  the  text  of  section  402 
of  the  bill  a»  amende  •  and  Tevisea  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  phrase^ 
olo^'  of  which'we /understand  to  be  substantially  as  in  the  addenda  of  this  brief. 
It  18  our  undeistanding  that >the» Finance  Committee  has  definitely  decided  to  retain 
the  American  valuation  plan  in  the  bill,  and  that  that  question  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  committee  is  concerned,  is  no-long^  open  for  discussion.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
attempt  no  argument  against  the'  theory  of  American  valuation,  and  content  ourt 
selves  with  the  mere  statement,  for  the  purposes  of  record  only,  that  in  our  opinion, 
l«sed  upon  an  experience  of  over  40  years  on  the  part  of  most  of  our  members,  and 
even  bearing  in  mind  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  monetary  systems  abroad, 
the  change  in  the  melhoa  of  valuation  ol  imported  merchandise  is  unwise,  more 
costly  of  administration,  provocative  of  many  new  and  unsolved  problems,  and 
probably  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  litigation. 

^oction  402,  as  amended,  provides  for  and  defines  four  kinds  of  value:  1.  Domestic 
value.    2.  Import  value.    3.  Export  value.    4.  Cost  of  production  value. 

Before  submitting  data  and  tables  under  each  of  these  methods  of  valuation,  we 
desire  to  make  a  few  preliminary,  observations. 

The  '* domestic  vaiue^'  of  the  several  thousand  articles  of  cutlery  is  not  easily 
•^certained.  '     •  » 

To  illustrate  the  difificulty  which  an  appraiser  would  have,  we  desire  to  cite  as  an 
example  recent  bids  which  were  made  on  request  of  the  Engineer's  depot  of  the  War 
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Department  of  the  United  States  Government  for  5,000  of  a  standard  jacUnile.  ;s 
May,  1921.  In  all,  13  bids  were  received;  7  from  high-grade  standard  pocket kx:^ 
factories  and  6  from  agents.  These  bids  for  the  identical  article  fully  described  bj-  'St 
Engineers'  depot  ranged  in  price  from  the  lowest  at  43  cents  to  the  highest  mX^^ 
centfi — a  difference  of  a  little  over  20  cents  apiece  or  $2.40  per  dozen  between  tiir 
highest  and  lowest  bid. 

It  is  fair  enough  to  ask,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  exact  wholesale  price  of  an  earttl* 
recognized  standard  jackknife— how  can  an  appraiser  be  expected  to  fix  the  con*^ 
domestic  value  of  the  thousand  and  one-oda  patterns  of  pen  and  pocket  kni^tft 
razors,  scissors,  and  table  knives  covered  by  the  cutlexy  sch^ides. 

It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  cutlery  industry  that  customers  are  in  the  hi>  c 
of  placing  orders  for  import  in  advance  for  delivery  at  a  later  date,  which  they  can  n* 
place  unless  they  know  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  question.  The  importer  is  catcr- 
ally  asked  to  quote  a  definite  price  on  such  orders,  but  with  American  valna^tinci  ii 
effect  the  importer,  if  he  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  there  is  a  similar  article  of  dom«^r 
manufacture,  can  not  know  for  a  certaintv  whether,  in  assessing  the  duty,  a  domerfY 
value  or  the  export  value  will  be  appliea.  The  diifference  in  duty  may  be  coneid»f- 
able,  and  in  this  dilemma  he  would  naturally  have  to  pass  up  all  business  of  this  rhir* 
acter  which  forms  a  great  part  indeed  of  the  general  cutlery  unports. 

The  primary  object  of  a  tariff  bill,  in  addition  to  producing  revenue,  is  to  pmt#<rt 
the  domestic  manufacturer  against  the  lower  production  cost  of  the  foreign  manuik'- 
turer.  If  the  foreign  cost  and  the  domestic  cost  of  similar  articles  were  definit»n' 
known  and  if  normal  conditions  prevailed  so  that  these  respective  costs  could  nmm  z.- 
ably  be  expected  to  continue  witnout  substantial  change,  tnen  the  problem  of  framiur 
the  tariff  schedules  would  be  simplified. 

However,  the  production  cost,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is  a  fickle  quartity  t 
day.  So  far  as  domestic  cost  is  concerned,  it  would  peem  to  be  safe  to  assett  tla! 
substantially  all  changes  within  the  next  12  months  at  least  will  he  tv  way  <l  redm- 
tion.  Some  initial  reductions,  both  in  labor  and  in  cost  of  raw  materials,  have  a]m<:« 
been  made  in  our  domestic  cutlery  factories,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  pioportionav 
reduction  in  the  factory  selling  prices.  Further,  and  probably  greater,  rednctim 
are  expected  to  occur  within  the  coming  year. 

What  changes  in  cost  of  production,  computed  in  American  dollars,  will  take plarp 
in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  with  its  enormously  depreciateo  no^ 
rency,  can  not  be  foretold.  Heretofore  when  the  value  of  German  marks  in  doUa.'^ 
went  down,  the  cost  of  German  goods  in  marks  went  up,  so  that  thacost  in  Amerirar. 
dollars  was  not  materially  changed.  Then,  again,  there  have  been  period^  in  the  pi?* 
six  months  when  the  rate  of  exchange  fluctuated  from  85  marks  to  the  dollar  to  40.." ' 
marks  to  the  dollar  without  any  change  in  selling  price,  in  marks,  of  a  GennanHnftd^ 
article.  Recently  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  has  touched  the  lowest  level  f'f 
the  current  year  and  yet,  doubtlessly  becaufe  of  the  internal  economic  distieas.  t2>» 
selling  prices  in  marks  have  not  made  the  customary  corresponding  advance. 

The  fact  remains  that  economic  and  monetary  conditionlB  in  Gennany  are  so  cbaouc 
that  cost  of  production  is  a  constantly  changing  factor.  No  one  can  foretell  the  latttr» 
with  certitude.  Many  believe  the  turning  point  is  about  to  be  reached,  i.  e.,  ettb^ 
Gennany  will  fall  into  the  depths  to  which  Austria  has  fallen,  or  she  will  adopt  §uch 
measures  as  will  make  for  deflation  of  its  currency  and  greater  industrial  stabiliti 
If  the  latter  course  is  taken,  we  can  reasonably  expect  Ugher  selling  prices  in  German) 
measured  in  American  dollars,  to  meet  the  extraordinarily  heavy  tax  burdens  vkiri 
Germany  must  carry  to  enable  her  to  meet  her  tremendous  obligations. 

Hence  we  have  these  two  conditions,  affecting  the  question  m  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection needed  by  the  American  manufacturer,  (a),  the  American  cost  of  prodactxA 
is  practically  certain  to  undergo  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  near  future,  and  h 
the  German  cost  of  production,  if  conditions  are  stabilized,  will  probably  he  incrcasrd. 
The  nearer  the  two  relative  costs  of  production  approach  each  other,  the  more  prt^ 
hibitory  the  cutlery  schedules  in  the  Fordney  bill  become  with  respect  to  import*- 
tion. 

THE  PROPOSED  RATES  ARE  PROHIBFTORT. 

In  order  to  illustrate  graphically  the  prohiVitory  effect  of  the  propcsed  rates  of  dntr 
when  computed  on  the  value  of  the  imported  merchandise  in  accordance  with  thf 

Erovisions  of  section  402,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee*  we  sabmii 
erewith  a  ** Table  of  duty  based  on  American  valuations,'*  shoiHng  the  amount  i^ 
duty  computed  on  the  four  kinds  of  value  prescribed  in  the  aforementioned  SMtka 
We  have  selected  articles  of  cutlery  which  are  fairly  representative  of  the  pvat  mam 
of  cutlery  customarily  imported,  and  which  articles  were  all  included  in  recent  itt- 
voices  of  the  leading  cutlery  importers. 
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Table  of  duty  hated  on  American  valuations. 


Article. 


P'K-KET   KNIVES- 
PAX.  354. 

k*4 

^!4  D  W 

samost 

fMH 

fAift 

un^  p 

SCTSSOMS— FAR.  357. 

fO«-5*-Inch 

y7r4-3f.inch 

iv.5-3^ioch 

a5lO-7J-inch 

RAZOft^— PAR.  358. 

530-tS.  P 

101-JS.  P 

TABLE    Cm^RRT— 
PAR.  355. 

Butcher     knives, 
WOson,  6-inch. 

!&  stag  (carving  set) 


Importer. 


A.K.drB 
A.K.<SrB^ 
A.K.&  ''. 
B.  B.  &  Co 
H.B.^IlCo. 
J .  A.,  a. . . 


Griffon... 
M.  Klaas. 
J.A.H.. 
J.A.  H.. 


A.K.&B 
H.B.&  C. 


H.B.AC. 
<i.  A.  o.. . . 


Invoice 
date. 


1921. 
July  26 
May  30 
June  14 
May-    6 

...do 

May  24 


Apr.  15 

Allay  25 

May  23 

May  12 


May  10 
May    6 


May  28 

July     4 


Rate 
of  ex- 
change 
(marks). 


$0.0126 
.0158 
.0137 
.0135 
.0135 
.0166 


0144 

0149 

0153 

,0166 


0149 
0135 


13.6100 
.0134 


Similar  domestic 
article. 


5626.. 
31199. 
62198. 
2003.. 
67125. 


9123-6-inch.. 
4061-3f-inch. 
23 

10-7  J-in^... 


110-f  S.  P., 
7004-f  8.  P. 


L.F.  AC,  6-inch.. 
20803-9-inch 


Domestic 
manufacturer. 


c.  c.  c. 
c.  c.  c. 

V.  F.C. 

K/m  v/.  Vy  .  , 


Acme  S.  C. . 
Klaasdnc). 

M.  V/.  1>  .  .  .  .  • 
X^l .  v/.  v/.  .  .  .  . 


J.  R.  Torrey. 
Korn 


L.  F.  AC 


Foreign 

cost  in 

marks 

or 

sterling. 

26.00 

38.00 

58.00 

173. 15 

353.40 

1. 149. 54 

> 
58.30 

90.56 

2iai5 

308.55 

78.40 

461.70 

U5    6 

1,743.00 

Foreign 
cost  in 
United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


SO.  33 

.60 

.80 

2.33 

4,78 
19.08 


.85 
1.36 


1.17 
6.23 


2.79 
23.35 


Article. 

Domes- 
tic 
value. 

Duty. 

Per- 
centage 

duty 

on 

foreign 

cost. 

Cost 
to  im- 
porter. 

Import 
value. 

Duty 

on 
import 
value. 

Per- 
centage 

duty 

on 

foreign 

cost. 

Valua- 
tion 
I  per 
export 
value. 

Duty 

on 
export 
value. 

Per- 
centage 

duty 

on 

export 

value. 

rOCKETKinVES— 
PAR.  354. 

401 

11.00 
2.75 
3.60 
7.00 

12.26 

ia90 
2.08 
3.48 
4.50 
7.27 

Per  a. 
272 
337 
435 
193 
152 

$1.23 
Z62 
4.28 
6.83 

12.05 

SI.  00 

1.50 

3.00 

6.00 

13.00 

48.00 

2.00 

3.25 

&50 

15.50 

3.00 
15.00 

6.00 
96.00 

sa9o 

1.65 
2.10 
4.20 
7.50 
18.00 

3.10 
3.55 
5.37 
7.82 

2.82 
6.90 

4.02 
39.36 

Perd. 
272 
275 
262 
180 
157 
90 

365 
264 

1^ 

241 
111 

144 
160 

saso 

1.65 
2.00 
5.25 

laso 

34.59 

3.60 

4.40 

8.00 

12.00 

3.30 
12.50 

7.00 
45i36 

SO.  77 
1.70 
1.80 
3.98 
6.75 

13.97 

3.66 
3.94 
5.26 
6.40 

Z91 
6.12 

4.35 
21.66 

Perd. 
233 

•I4DW 

283 

S20008t 

225 

«M2.... 

171 

«M6 

141 

lOMP '" 

73 

SCBJOIS— PAR.  357. 
9838-51-inch 

2.27 
3.70 
5.76 
&66 

3.25 
11.70 

3.50 
6a  40 

3.19 
3.60 
4.13 
5.33 

2.90 
6.91 

3.14 
23.40 

373 
274 
128 
104 

247 
.     95 

113 
100 

4.04 

&04 

7.36 

ia46 

4.07 
12.14 

&93 
46.75 

431 

W5Hl-incb 

292 

l^-iodi 

»lO-7-lnrti 

KAI0B8— FAR.  358. 

5ans.p 

163 
125 

247 

WH8.P 

98 

TABLE  COTIERT— 
PAR.  366. 

Butcher    knives, 
,  Wilfoo,64nch. 
*«tag(oarvtag»et). 

172 
03 

^Sterling. 

j^-  K-  &  B . . . Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  109  Duatie  Street,  New  York. 

^C.C CRmffius  Cutlery  Co.,  Cammus,N.Y. 

S- 9>  A  C....H.  Boker  A  Co.,  101  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

V^'C Valley  FoneCutlenrCo.,  Newark,  N.J. 

{;  A.  H J.  A .  Hendcels,  107  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Y'W*>n Oriflon  etmaj  Works,  191  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York. . 

Acme  S.  C. .  .Acme  Shear  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

«;  Klaas Max  Klaas,  6  Union  Square.  New  York. 

Klttfl,  Inc. .  .Max  Klaas  (Inc.).  Newark,  N.J. 

f  C.C Newark  Cutlery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

<{;  fi-  Torny.J.  R.  Torrey  Rasor  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

f^ Korn  Rator  Co.,  Little  VaUey.  N .  Y. 

**'  f'  A  C. ..LAndis,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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In  presenting  this  table  to  the  Finance  Committee,  we  have  prepared  the 
show  what  the  duty  would  be,  were  the  appraiser  to  take  domestic  \'alue — th*'  • 
the  whole3ale  selling  price  of  a  similar  American-made  article — and  we  ^ive  tht^  <««> 
peting  American  manufacturer's  number  with  his  wholesale  selling  pnce,  the  'i  " 
thereon,  and  the  percentage  such  duty  is  of  the  foreign  cost. 

We  then  have  assumed,  in  order  to  fully  demonstrate  our  contention,  ihit  /. 
appraiser  was  unable  to  find  a  similar  article,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  comp.:* 
the  duty  on  *' import  value."    We  have  then  figured  what  the  duty  would  be  an  *i- 
import  value,  which  is  the  importer's  present  wholesale  selling  price. 

But  in  order  to  further  illustrate  the  full  effect  of  the  amended  section,  w««  Ix  • 
further  assumed  that  the  appraiser  was  unable  to  find  an  ''import  value*'  and  hi  » 
therefore,  figured  out  the  duty  on  the  so-called  "export  value**  of  the  various  ara-* 
in  (question  in  the  following'  manner:  We  have  taken  first  the  price  at  whirh    :  - 
foreign  article  is  freely  sold  in  wholesale  quantities,  packed  in  the  usual  ptrku^ 
and  cartons  for  export  to  the  United  States.    Then  we-have  figured  the  duty  on  t*  • 
export  value  in  accordance  with  the  rates  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill.    To  't- 
aggregate  of  these  two  figures  (selling  price  and  duty)  we  have  added  5  per  c^nt  * 
cover  freight,  insurance,  and  expenses  to  the  United  States,  a  percentage  vh* 
experience  has  proven  will  approximate  the  actual  expenses  of  transportation,  fmc!.- 
and  insurance.    To  the  sum  total  of  these  figures  we  have  added  a  profit  of  skm  !«-«• 
than  16  per  cent,  as  provided  in  the  bill.    On  this  final  basis  we  have  detemun^ 
the  duty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill,  as  provided  in  wi.  • 
402,  subdivision  (/)  3.     Inasmuch  as  the  figures  for  cost  of  production  are  not  aN-aiU*  • 
to  us,  and  as  the  clause  {e)  of  section  402,  entitled  *•  Cost  of  production/*  isob>T»i-. 
framed  to  make  cost  of  production  equal  to  export  value,  we  have  assumed  that  *  * 
duty  on  cost  of  production  is  equal  to  the  duty  on  export  value  and  have,  there!'  -• 
omitted  this  from  the  table. 

In  ^ving  the  foreign  vsJue  in  American  currency  of  the  articlee  in  qaevtion.  v* 
have  m  each  case  taken  the  rate  at  which  the  particular  invoice  of  the  various  iin{iu- 
ters  was  consulated;  but  that  does  not  mean  mat  the  importer  in  question  paid  (hs' 
rate  for  the  foreign  money  with  which  he  paid  the  particular  invoice.  As  a  matt<>r  ' 
fact,  in  most  cases  he  paid  much  more,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  all  importennfr'* 
the  war,  to  provide  payment  for  the  merchandise  which  they  order  by  buying  fonini 
bills  of  exchange  far  ahead  of  the  time  of  deli%  ery.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  imiKiT'  r 
usually  covers  for  his  purchases  on  the  \ery  day  he  places  his  order,  so  that  in  iL(*t 
cases  the  importer  paid  for  his  marks  or  sterling  considerably  more  than  the  rttr  i' 
which  the  invoices  in  question  were  consulated.  This  is  quite  a  factor  in  the  iicp-  ** 
ing  business  as  it  has  been  conducted  since  the  war,  and  should  be  well  borne  in  dul  : 
by  the  committee  whenever  they  see  a  quotation  of  prices  in  foreign  currenry.  I^  J 
not  fair  to  take  the  arbitrary  figure  at  which  the  mark  may  be  ruling  to-day,  to  ffU'- 
Hah  the  cost  of  merchandise,  as  in  the  violent  fluctuations  which  ha\  e  taken  pUrv  *t 
the  past  two  years  only  an  average  much  higher  than  the  low  point  and  muoi  ta«»r 
than  the  hi^  point  at  which  the  mark  or  other  currency  has  been  quoted  should  U 
taken. 

The  briefest  analysis  of  our  table  will  ser^  e  to  show  that  the  duties  as  at  prc^-r* 
provided  for  in  the  bill  are  absolutely  prohibitive  for  all  of  the  articles  whi<b  me  hs^* 
cited,  and  in  fact  for  all  cutlery,  for  we  believe  that  the  examples  we  have  taken  ar* 
fairly  representative  of  the  various  grades  and  kinds  of  cutlery  which  are  ctiftoaianl? 
imported. 

To  be  more  specific,  take  the  case  of  knife  No.  404,  the  foreign  cost  of  which  i*  1^^' 
per  dozen:  The  duty  on  this  item  is  based  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  prur 
(domestic  value)  of  a  similar  article  (5626)  and  figures  to  $0.90,  as  in  our  table.  |0  ■■ 
plus  $0.33  (foreign  cost)  equals  $1.23,  which  means  that  this  article  plus  the  dut>  u 
figured,  and  without  including  any  costs  of  transportation,  insurance,  freijJit.  or  zf-tr 
eral  expenses,  and  without  allowing  one  cent  of  profit  to  the  importer,  costs  the  ir- 
|)orter  25  per  cent  more  than  the  same  article  is  sold  for  in  the  usaal  wholesale  ^a>- 
tities  by  the  American  manufacturer,  figuring  a  liberal  profit. 

The  same  thing  can  be  stated  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  article  6066.  in  »hifh 
the  duty,  plus  foreign  cost,  amounts  to  $1 2.05,  without  including  freicht  ocexpr  W€»  •' 
an^  profit  for  the  importer,  as  against  a  selling  price  of  $12.25  per  aoaen  of  a  nmilir 
article  of  American  manufacture. 

But  these  cases  of  pocket  knives  are  mild  when  compared  to  examples  in  theft  i^r 
schedule.  For  example,  article  No.  9338,  6^^  figures  out  to  $4.04  per  dosen  with  d' 
duty,  but  without  any  amount  added  for  freight,  insurance,  and  without  am*  pent: 
to  the  importer,  whereas  a  Bridgeport  manufacturer  sells  a  similar  article  of  as  irn^'J  > 
quality,  at  $2.27  per  dozen.  This  example  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  other  cltr^ 
examples  of  scissors,  given  in  the  table,  show  that  the  rates  of  duty  are  prop<vtionatr:> 
just  as  high  and  just  as  prohibitive. 
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We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  comment  specifically  on  the  razors,  caners,  and 
»utrher  knives  contained  in  the  table.  The  figures  in  the  table  speak  for  themselvee, 
ind  only  the  slightest  study  of  them  will  serve  to  convince  any  impartial  reader  that 
he  schedules  as  drawn,  in  conjunction  with  American  valuation,  are  unquestionably 
prohibitive  for  all  the  articles  in  question. 

But  we  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  practically  to  the  duty  fig:ured  on  domestic 
>alue  only.  The  facts  are,  however,  as  the  table  shows,  that  section  402  is  so  framed 
iiat  the  duty  figured  on  import  value,  export  value,  and  cost  of  production  is  almost 
ijt  high  and  in  some  cases  higher  than  the  duty  fibred  on  domestic  value.  In  shorty 
^ven  where  no  similar  articles  oan  be  found  or  are  produced  in  this  countr\%  the  duties 
ire  so  high  (aa  the  percentages  in  our  table  will  show)  that  they  would  necessitate 
selling  prices  higher  than*  the  consumer  would  or  could  pay.  Therefore,  even  in  the 
rape  df  articles  on  which  there  is  actually  no  competition,  they  could  not  be  imported^ 
29  thev  could  not  be  sold  at  ^e  tremendous  prices  at  which  the  high  duties  would 
compel  their  sale. 

Inasmuch  as  the  articles  given  in  the  table  are,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  representative 
of  all  the  cutlery  customarily  imported,  we  believe  that  it  is  fair  and  just  to  state  that 
the  rates  on  cutlery  provided  for  in  the  Fordney  bill  and  computed  in  accordance 
with  the  Finance  Committee's  amendment  are  absolutely  prohioitive  and  will  most 
effectually  bar  the  further  importation  of  any  cutlery,  no  matter  what  the  country  of 
oriein  may  be. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  increase  in  duty  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
American  valuation  plan,  instead  of  computing  the  Fordney  rates  on  foreign  value. 
we  present  the  following  figures  for  three  articles  each  of  pocket  knives,  scissors,  and 
razors,  the  three  articles  in  each  group  costing  II,  $2,  and  $3,  respectively: 

Table  illustrating  increase  in  duty  when  employing  Fordney  rates  with  American  valuation 
over  duty,  employing  same  rates  ivith  foreign  valuation. 


Article. 


Pocket  knives: 
N9090 


W15P. 


AvCTage. 


Scisson*. 
10604.. 

Mo-e... 


Ayerage. 


Ruors: 

as.. 

1552. 
1100. 


Average. 


9 


ti.oo 

2.00 
3.00 


10.00 
1.80 
ZIO 


1. 00 
2.00 
3.00 


1.00 
2.00 
3.00 


9 


2.15 
3.10 
3.45 


I 


00 
90 
70 


$3.76 
4.65 
7.65 


83 


1.50 
2.04 
2.82 


215 
155 
115 


162 


150 

102 

94 


115 


§ 


•9  9 

o  > 


9 

Q 


3.52 
4.50 
5.20 


ZOO 
4.50 
5.40 


C  9 
if 


m 

asg 
211 

|8g 


376 

232^ 

255 


287 


352 
225 
173 


250 


290 
225 
180 


231 


286 

1421 

185 


204 


137 
70 
58 


88 


140 

123 

86 


116 


I 


I 


9 


$2.10 
4.20 
6.30 


3.45 
4.50 
4.67 


2.82 
4.20 
6.00 


o 

9 

a 
u 


210 
220 
210 


213 


345 
225 
158 


243 


282 
210 
200 


231 


ill 


120 
130 
140 


130 


130 
70 
43 


81 


132 
108 
106 


116 


o 

& 

gl 

9 
Q 


$1.00 
3.80 
7.23 


3.73 
4.56 
5.11 


2.83 
3.81 
4.50 


O  O 

IS 

Qui 


■■  9 


5og 

ltl 

p  o  ^ 


190 
190 
241 


I 


207 


373 
228 
170 


257 


283 
100 
150 


208 


100 
100 
171 


124 


158 
73 
55 


95 


133 
88 
66 


93 


Take  knife  N  9090,  costing  $1 ;  the  duty,  as  per  Fordney  rates,  computed  on  the 
foreigtt  value,  is  $0.90,  or  90  per  cent;  t>ut  the  duty,  as  per  Fordney  rates,  computed 
on  domestic  value,  is  $3.76,  or  376  per  cent  on  foreign  cost.  With  the  same  rates  in 
jorce,  and  by  the  simple  expedient  of  shifting  to  the  American  valuation,  the  duty 
o»is  been  increased  418  per  cent.  " 

l^ke  foregoing  table,  briefly  stated,  shows:  On  pocketknives,  ranging  from  $1  to  $3 
in  foreign  value,  the  average  duty  on  that  value  as  per  Fordney  rates  is  83  per  cent: 

But  when  the  Fordnev  rates  on  these  samei  goods  are  computed  on  the  American 
valuation  you  increase  tne  average  percentage  rate  from  83  per  cent  to  287  per  cent  if 
domestic  value  is  used,  213  per  cent  if  import  value  is  used,  and  207  per  cent  if  export 
value  ia  used. 
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.    So,  also,  on  the  scissors  the  average  duty  of  162  per  cent  on  foreign  value  is  i 

to  250  per  cent  for  domestic  value,  243  per  cent  for  import  value,  and  257  per  «>'i: 

for  export  value. 

On  razors  the  average  duty  of  115  per  cent  (foreign  valuation)  is  increttaed  to  T-. 
per  cent  for  domestic  value,  231  per  cent  for  import  value,  and  208  per  cent  for  » i 
port  value. 

We  respectfully  submit  th.at  rates  of  duty  on  cutlery,  as  hi§h  as  those  shown  alH,v*' 
are  not  only  unprecedented,  but  are  certain  to  be  destructive  of  the  entire  impr " 
business  in  cutlery.  If  the  decision  to  incorpoi^te  the  American  -valuation  plaL.  i* 
irrevocable,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  rates  be  very  much  lowered,  unlew  it  i>  i 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  committee  whether  the  importation  of  cutlery  i«  1»«jtv»j 
or  not.  If,  in  order  to  protect  the  public  a^nst  the  excessive  profits  whi<'lL  th* 
domestic  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  enforce  if  the  bill  in  its  present  ahipe  ib  eoA^  t-\ 
into  law,  the  importation  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  a  basis  which  gives  ih* 
domestic  manufacturer  ample  protection,  then  rates  substantially  as  suggested  Uvr 
in  this  brief  should  be  adopted. 

II.  (a)  The  combination  of  ad  valorem  duty  with  widely  var>'ing  rates  of  0pe«'ir.< 
duty  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  in  operation.  (6)  There  should  be  an  saI  v»< 
lorem  duty  only. 

If  the  Finance  Committee,  in  view  of  what  has  been  submitted  above,  shouJ'^ 
conclude  that  the  rate  of  duty  as  now  provided  for  in  H.  R.  7456  on  cutlery  are  if 
hijgfhj  then  we  most  earnestly  urge  the  committee,  in  its  revision  of  such  rate».  t*> 
eliminate  the  specific  duties  altogether .    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratee  given  in  the  hil) 
even  if  computed  on  foreign  valuation,  would  be  prohibitive  as  to  a  very  large  portui 
of  goods  which  are  now  being  regularly  importea,  especially  those  which  fail  within 
that  part  of  each  classification  where  the  abnormally  nigh  approximate  percentigef  •« 
duty  prevail,  as  shown  in  the  tables  given  below  for  pocketknives,  sciasorB,  razor* 
and  table  cutlery. 

A.  Pocketknives(par.  354): 

The  experience  of  12  years  under  the  Dingley  bill  and  of  3  ^rears  under  the  Pftjitf- 
Aldrich  bill  has  shown' beyond  all  doubt  that  the  combination  of  specific  anil  ^ 
valorem  duties  on  articles  of  cutlery  as  embodied  in  these  bills  i 

(a)  Unscientific  and  arbitrary  with  reference  to  classification. 

(6)  Unequal  and  unfair  in  operation. 

(c)  Prohibitory  as  to  a  large  class  of  goods. 

The  proposed  act,  like  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  makes  arbitrarv  c 
for  the  imposition  of  specific  duties.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  fixing  upot 
the  prices  of  $1.25  ana  |3  as  the  division  lines,  all  knives  costing  11.25  or  leas  •  to  .50 
cents)  per  dozen,  paying  5  cents  each,  knives  from  |1.25  to  |3, 10  cents  each,  and  tboee 
in  excess  of  $3,  20  cents  each,  all  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent 

From  the  following  detailed  table  of  the  duties  and  percentages  on  pocketknives. 
the  uneven  and  inequitable  operation  of  the  schedule  can  be  seen  at  a  glance: 


Pocket  knives. 


Vahieper 
docen. 

Actoftl 
duty. ' 

Approx- 
imate   '!   Value  per 

percent-  l'      dosen. 
age.      ,1 

1 

Actual' 
duty. 

Approx- 
imate 

percent- 
age. 

Vahie  per . 
dodeen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Apfirai' 

unau 
pcrrrat- 

60.40 

Percent. 

cent. 
60.16 

Percent. 

\ 
40    \ 

60.55 

10.60 

60.70 

60.80 

60.60 

61.00 

61.10 

61.20 

61.15 

Average.. 

Per  cent. 
Scentt 
each  and 
SOper 
cent. 
60.761 
.76 
.81 
.64 
.87 
.60 
.63 
.66 
.974 

Percent. 

136 
130 
115 

105    ! 
96    1 
90    1 

St* 

80 
7H 

1 
t 
i  61J0 

1  61.40 

61.50 

61  JO 

'  61.70 

1  61.86 

61.60 

,  62J0O 

62.10 

62J0 

,  68JO. 

Pereemt. 
lOetntM 
mekamd 

61.96 
Ltt 
1.66 
1.66 
LTl 
1.74 
LH 
1.66 
1.86 
U66 
L66 

Pvten^ 

60.42 

60.45 

60.50 

tcent 

each  and 

SOper 

cent. 

.27 

1 

1 
1 

1 

58i 

67 

54 

l« 

• 

c 

56 

— = — =— =-^  t 

9« 

AYOIB^.  . 

1 

MB    1 
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Pocket  knives — Continued. 


Value  p«r 
dozcii. 

Artnal 
duty. 

Approx- 
imate 
percent- 
age. 

'   Value  per 
doeen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approx- 
imate 

percent^ 
age. 

1 

1    Value  per 
dozen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approx- 
imate 
percent- 
age. 

12.40 

I2.,V» 

$2jfiO 

$2.70 

$2.'W 

$2.90 

$3.00 

Percent. 

10  cents 
eatM  and 
SO  per 
unt. 
$1.92 
1.95 
1.96 
2.01 
2.04 
2.07 
2.10 

1 
Percent.  , 

80 
78 
76 
74 

^^ 

71 
70 

$4.20 

$4.40 

$4.60 

$4.80 

$5.00 

$5.20. 

$6.40. 

$6.60 

$5.80. 

$6.00. 

$6.26. 

$6.50. 

$0.75 

$7.00 

$7.25 

$7.50 

$7.75 

$8X» 

Average.. 

Per  cent.  \ 
fOeentn 
each  and 
SOper 
cent. 
$3.66 
3.72 
3.78 
3.84 
3.90 
3.96 
4.02 
4.08 
4.14 
4.20 
4.27 
4.35 
4.42 
4.50 
4.57* 
4.65 
4.72i 
4.80 

Per  cent. 

87 

84i 

82    ' 

80 

78 

76 

74 

73 

71| 

70 

68 

^ 

65 
63 
62 
61 
60 

1 
1 

1    #o.i!]U  ....... 

$9.00 

$9.60 

$10.00 

$10.50 

$11.00 

$11.50 

$12.00 

$12..% 

$13.00 

$13.50 

$14.00 

$14.50 

$15.00 

Average 

Percent. 

30  cent9 

each  and 

SO  per 

cent. 

$5. 15 

6.30 

6.45 

0.60 

6.75 

6.90 

7.05 

7.20 

7.35 

7.50 

7.65 

7.80 

7.95 

8.10 

Per  cent. 

72 

70 

68 

66 

64 

62i 

61 

59i 

58 

Average . . 

80 

57 
56 
55 
54 
53 

tOeenU 

each  and 

SOper 

cent. 

$3.» 

3.42 

3.4S 

9    KA 

105 
99 

93 
90 

$JJQ 

61 

$3.40 

».eo 

S3  ^tl 

$4.00 1       a.fio 

77 

1 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  very  cheap  knives,  we  can  at  once  see  the  curious 
results  of  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined.  Knives  costing  50  cents  per 
dozen  pay  only  54  per  cent  total  duty,  while  those  costing  55  cents  per  dozen  pay  139 
per  cent,  or  almost  two  and  one-half  times  as  much.  As  the  cost  gradually  increases, 
the  total  duty  decreases,  until  we  reach  the  price  of  $1.25  per  dozen,  on  which  the 
duty  is  78  per  cent.  What  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  such  a  tremendous  variance 
in  a  customs  tax  on  the  same  line  of  goods,  ranging  from  78  per  cent  to  139  per  cent? 

Now,  however,  comes  one  of  the  arbitrary  division  lines,  for  goods  costing  only 
5  cents  more  per  dozen,  namely,  $1.30,  pay  a  duty  of  122  per  cent  as  against  78  per 
cent  on  goods  costing  11.25. 

As  the  prices  continue  to  increase  up  to  and  including  $3,  the  total  duty  again 
correspondingly  decreases  from  the  high  mark  of  122  per  cent  to  the  level  of  70  per 
cent.  Then  comes  another  arbitrary'  line  of  di\dsion  and  classification,  and,  by 
a^ain  changing  the  rate  of  specific  duty  on  knives  costing  in  excess  of  $3,  the  total 
duty  on  knives  valued  at  $3.20  leaps  up  to  105  per  cent — ^just  50  per  cent  more  duty  than 
the  13  knife  A^ields.  It  is  absolutely  without  justification  that  two  similar  articles, 
differing  so  slightly  in  C03t,  should  be  taxed  at  such  widely  disi^imilar  rates  of  duty. 
As  the  cost  again  continues  to  increase,  the  duty  decreases,  so  that  with  the  impor- 
tation of  an  $8  knife  the  duty  is  60  per  cent,  whereas  with  a  knife  costing  $8.10  the 
duty  is  75  per  cent. 

A  most  cursory  examination  of  the  table  of  duties  given  above  must  soon  convince 
the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  system  of  dual  duties  that  such  a  wide  divergence  in 
rates  as  the  table  discloses  is  bound  to  keep  out  of  our  markets  all  such  articles  as 
would  have  to  pay  the  comparatively  higher  rates,  and,  therefore,  that  as  to  them  at 
least  the  proposed  tariff  act  is  prohibitive.  For  instance,  you  will  find  very  few, 
if  any,  imports  of  knives  costing  from  S1.35  to  $1.65  per  dozen  which  would  have  to 
be  taxed  at  the  practically  prohibitive  rates  ranging  from  122  per  cent  to  105  per  cent, 
likewise,  you  will  not  find  many  knives  imported  costing  from  $3.10  to  $3.90  on  which 
the  duty  ranges  from  103  per  cent  to  93  per  cent. 

Our  tables  and  the  figures  which  we  have  cited  abo\e  show  the  practically  pro- 
hibitive rates  on  most  classes  of  pocketknives  in  the  proposed  act,  figuring  the  duties 
on  foreign  valuation.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pocketknife  industry  is  one 
that  is  well  established  in  this  country  for  a  period  of  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  figures  of  recent  years  indicated  tiiat  the  domestic  industry  turned  out  an  amount 
of  pocketknives  equal  to  $10,000,000  a  year.    This,  compared  to  the  imports  of  pocket- 
knives  for  the  11  months  ending  May  31, 1921,  of  $764,747,  is  a  tremendous  sum  indeed 
and  dwarfe  by  comparison  this  amount  of  imports.    It  is  our  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  the  duties  as  proposed  for  these  schedules  are  as  already  stated : 
(a)  Unscientific  ana  arbitrary  with  reference  to  classification. 
(6)  Unecnial  and  uinfair  in  operation. 
(c)  Prohibitory  as  to  a  large  class  of  goods. 
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B.  Scissors  (pan^aph  357): 

In  a  much  greater  degree  all  that  has  been  said  above  in  reference  to  the  openti-  n 
effect,  and  character  of  the  system  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined  on  putkM 
knives  is  true  of  and  applicable  to  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  combined  '  t 
razors  and  scissors. 

The  schedule  for  scissors  worked  out  in  table  form  below  will  show  the  tremend'io 
percentages  of  duty  provided  for  under  this  new  act,  and  the  actual  facts  are  that  xhen 
duties,  even  figured  out  on  the  foreign  valuation,  are  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  laagt 
from  the  lowest  duty  on  a  very  high-grade  scissors  of  83  per  cent  to  the  tremeiid<«« 
duty  on  a  cheaper  grade  scissors  of  334  per  cent. 

The  actual  increases  in  duty  in  dollars  and  cents  over  the  present  duty  as  pnv 
vided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill  are  staggering  and  are  shown  clearly  in  the  table: 

SCISSORS. 


I 


Value  per  dozen. 


S  cent*  each  and  55 
percent. 


40  cents. 
50  cents. 


Average. 


16  cents  each  and  35 
percent. 


60  cents. 
70  cents. 
80  cents. 
90  cents. 

fl 

$1.10 

«1.20 

$1.30 

$1.40 

$1.150 

$1.60 

$1.70 

$1.75 


Average. 


Actual 

proposed 

duty. 


Actual 

present 

duty. 


Approxi- 
mate 

percent- 
age of 

proposed 
duty. 


$0.50 
.53i 


2.01 

2.04) 

2.08 

2.11) 

2.15 

2.18i 

2.22 

2.25) 

2.29 

2.32) 

2.36 

2.39) 

2.41) 


$0.12 
.15 


.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
.52) 


125 
106) 


115 


334 

292 
260 
235 
215 
198 
185 
174 
163 
155 
147 
141 
138 


202 


Value  per  dozen. 


to  cents  each  and  35 
percent. 


$1.80. 

$1.90. 

$2... 

$2.10. 

$2.20. 

$2.30. 

$2.40. 

$2.50. 

$2.60. 

$2.70. 

$2.80. 

$2.90. 

$3.... 

$3.20. 

$3.40. 

$3.60. 

$3.80. 

$4.... 

$4.20. 

$4.40. 

$4.60. 

$4.80. 

$5.... 


Actual 

proposed 

duty. 


Actual 

present 

duty. 


topnm 

dutT 


Average. 


$3.03 
3.06) 
3.10 
3.13) 
3.17 
3.20) 
3.24 
3.27) 
3.31 
3.34) 
3.38 
3.41) 
3.45 
3.52 
3.50 
3.66 
3.73 
3. 80 
3.87 
3.94 
4.01 
4.08 
4.15 


I 


$a54 

.57 
.60 
.63 
.  06 
.0» 
.72 
.75 
.7** 
.81 
.84 
.K7 
.90 
.96 
1.02 
1.08 
1.14 

i.ao 

1.26 
1.32  I 
1.38; 
L44  I 

1.50  I 


IM 

ir 
I" 
i« 

IM 
1% 

Vm 
I" 

\r 

1J3 

I* 

v: 
n: 
\i- 
}>* 

!«•, 

9» 
K 
IC 

•f 

c 


il«* 


The  actual  facts  in  connection  with  the  scissors  industry  in  this  country  are  tlu: 
in  two  branches  of  the  industry  there  is  practically  no  competition  whathoever  fn« 
abroad,  and  that  the  product  of  these  two  branches  is  exported  to  every  comer  of  ih#' 
world : 

1.  Steel  laid  shears,  which  are  made  nowhere  but  in  the  United  States  of  Am<>Tira 
but  for  which  a  duty  of  10  cents  each  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  pro%i(J««i 

2.  Cast  scissors,  which  have  always  been  more  successfully  produced  In  thia  counrr} 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  as  our  export  statistics  clearly  prove. 

American  cast  scissors  enter  into  competition  with  all  other  sciasors  in  the  wtvM 
markets  and  have  successfully  met  all  competition  from  all  sources. 

An  interesting  pidelitrht  on  the  actual  state  of  the  American  cutlery  trade  in  pro»iiJ«%j 
by  the  month Iv  summary  in  the  Bulletin  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Tnitod  Stair* 
a  monthly  publication  iesued  by  the  United  States  (iovernment,  which  sbow^  *» 
follows: 

Exports  and  imports  for  11  months  ending  May  Sly  19it, 
Exports: 

Table  cutlerv $2.6IH,044 

Safety  razors' 1. 323.  ^^ST 

All  other  razors 263.  .VC 

All  other  cutlery,  not  specified,  including  scipsore 2, 671. 5fii 

Total  exports  of  cutlery 6.  W6.  rr 
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II  ports: 

Pocketknives $764,  747 

Razors 579, 639 

Scis«ore 831, 392 

All  other 448,668 

Total  imports  of  cutlery 2, 624, 446 

In  Fhort,  as  against  a  total  of  all  cutlery  exported  of  $6,866,727,  there  was  imported 
t?t  ?2,624,446.  Id  fact,  the  one  item  alone  in  our  export  statistics  headed  "All  other 
u\\**Ty,  not  specified,  including  scissors,"  amounts  to  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
be  total  of  all  cutlery  imported,  including  table  cutlery. 

It  would  appear  on  the  surface  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  well  able  to  com- 
>eie  with  other  countries  in  the  world  markets. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  scissors  are  an  article  of  household  use  and  that  the 
ifnpoeed  tariff'  will  compel  the  American  householder  to  pay  50  cents  for  a  25  cent 
ifticle  and  between  75  cents  and  $1  for  a  50  cent  article,  the  actual  effects  of  the 
jcispors  schedule  will  be  promptly  borne  home  to  ei'ery  household  and  school. 

r.  RazoTB  (par.  358): 

What  we  have  said  about  scissors  and  pocket  knives  is  equally  applicable  to  razors, 
iind  the  table  whidb  we  cite  below  indicates  the  tremendous  percentage  of  duty 
specilied  in  the  proposed  act.  The  lowest  percentage  duty  is  54  per  cent  and  the 
hiehest  150  per  cent,  as  against  35  per  cent  and  55  per  cent  under  the  Underwood 
bill. 

RAZORS. 


Valtie  per  doten. 


10  emit  each  and  30  per  cent. 
tl 

SI.  50 

11.20 

1.56 

11.40 

1.02 

11.60 

1.08 

$!,«» 

1.74 

11.90 

1.77 

11.95 

1.78} 

« 

Aven^ .,. 

U  ctiU9  eock  and  SO  per  cent. 
12 

2.04 

12.» 

2.10 

t2.40 

2.16 

12.60 ^ 

$2*0..  .     "■                 

2.22 
2.28 

C9o.. 

2.32} 

A  veraee 

1^'  tntn  each  and  SO  per  cent. 

2.82 

1120...; [" 

2.88 

iU)..,. 

2.94 

tut},., 

3.00 

Actual 
duty. 


Approx- 
imate per- 
centage. 


150 

130 

115 

105 

96 

93 

91} 


112 


102 
95 
90 

85 
81 
79 


89 


94 
90 
86 
83 


Value  per  dozen. 


Average. 


16  cents  each  and  SO  per  cent- 
Continued. 

$3.80 

$3.06 

$3.95 - 

3.10} 

A  VAFAPe 

SO  cents  each  arid  SO  per  cent, 
u 

3.60 

S4.20 

3.66 

$4.40 

3.72 

$4.fi0 

3.78 

$4.80 

3.84 

$n 

3.90 

$5.30 

4.05 

$6 

4.20 

$6.50 

4. 35 

$7 

4.50 

$7.50 

4.65 

$8 

4.80 

S8.S0 

4.95 

$9 

6.10 

$9,;jO 

5.25 

$10 

5.40 

Approx- 
imate per- 
centage. 


80 

78 


85 


90 
87 
84 
82 
80 
78 
74 
70 
67 
64 
62 
60 

56} 

55 

54 


71 


In  the  case  of  razors,  the  heaviest  percentage  of  duty  bears  on  the  cheaper  grade  of 
razors,  which  will,  of  course,  compel  the  man  in  the  street  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
ioi  his  cheap  razors,  which,  due  to  the  geneml  liquidation,  have  just  gotten  down  to 
a  modest  basis  again. 

D.  Table  cutlery  (par.  355): 

A  further  reference  to  the  export  and  import  statistics  given  on  page  21  will  show 
the  inconsistency  of  the  very  heavy  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  proposed  for 
table  cutlery. 

^Vben  it  is  realized  that  the  exports  of  table  cutlery  for  the  11  months  ending  May 
31. 1921,  amounted  to  $2,618,044,  but  16,000  less  than  the  total  imports  into  this  country 
oi  all  cutlery,  it  seems  somewhat  out  of  date  to  treat  this  as  an  infant  industry  and  to 
Pfovide  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  ranging  as  high  as  150  per  cent  for  the  cheaper 
Pwles  of  table  cutlery. 
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The  table-cutlery  industry,  'by  which  is  meant  table  knivee,  butcher  knives,  kiu  b«« 
knives,  carvers,  and  all  other  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  355,  has  been  <i  Ofe- 
nated  by  the  American  manufacturers  for  years.  What  nave  l)een  importe<i  Kaw 
been  specialties  that  are  not  made  hete  and  certain  gnuies  of  table  knivee,  but#  tj^ 
knives,  and  carvers,  all  of  which  had  to  be  sold  at  nigher  prices  with  the 
duty  of  30  per  cent  than  goods  of  American  manufacture  that  were  similar. 

The  present^law  exacts  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  such  articlee 
handles  and  30  per  cent  with  handles.    We  are  reconmiending  that  this 
be  chanj^ed  or  amended  so  as  to  provide  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  American 
tion,  which  rate  of  duty  affords  more  than  ample  protection  to  the  American 
facturers  of  these  goods,  and  any  substantial  increase  in  the  rate  will  prove  prohiMuv* 

Our  domestic  manufacturers  have  competed  successfully  with  forei^  manui*  - 
turers  in  foreign  markets  in  these  articles,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  of  staus^u.- « 
which  we  give  you  herewith  and  which  was  taken  from  Government  records. 

We  would  further  call  vour  attention  to  the  contemplated  change  in  the  duty  .< 
carvers  and  table-knife  blades,  finished  or  unfinished,  from  which  you  will  aee  tii^ 
it  is  proposed  to  classify  these  blades  with  the  finii^ed  article  of  the  highest  gra*:- 
such  as  have  pearl  handles  attached,  etc. 

We  herewitn  give  you  a  comparison  showing  how  the  proposed  duty  would  ww-M 
out  as  compared  to  the  finished  article: 


Value. 


Table-knife  blades:  , 

II  per  dosen 

Finished  table  knife,  with  the  same  blade,  but  with  a  celluloid 
handle:    * 


S2  per  dosen . 


Proposed 
duty. 


ISeenUeaek 
andSSpereent. 
12.27 

8cent»€aeh 
andiSpereent, 
1.66 


Present 
duty. 


T«; 


dot? 


PereaU. 


25 


» 


Ptr 


The  foregoing  analysis  and  review  of  the  proposed  cutlery  schedules  in  H.  R  Ta'« 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  arbitrary  in  classification,  unequal  ait 
unfair  in  operation,  and  prohibitory  as  to  a  large  class  of  goods.  The  proposed  ratr« 
as  they  stand,  would  be  prohibitory  even  if  computed  on  foreign  valuation,  af  b^t 
always  been  tne  practice.  But  when  these  rates  are  put  into  operation  and  appiv** 
on  the  American  valuation  they  will  surely  be  found  to  De  absolutely  and  irreirieva)>\ 

grohibitor>\    The  substitution  of  the  American  valuation  for  the  foreign  valuat:- . 
as  the  effect  of  doubling  and  trebling  the  duty,  although  there  is  no  change  in  rst*^ 

III.  The  branding  clause  in  each  of  the  paragraphs,  354-361,  should  be  amende 
so  as  to  read  as  in  present  Underwood  and  former  Payne- Aldrich  bills. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  clause  in  paragraphs  354,  355,  357,  358,  359,  300,  vA 
361,  reading: 

'' Provided  further  J  That  all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  importf^i 
shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  countr>  : 
origin  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one,  <^r, 
if  practicable,  each  and  every  blade  thereof." 

This  para^ph  is  quite  a  change  from  all  previous  tariffs,  including  the  Undenro*: 
Payne- Aid  rich,  and  Dingley,  wnich  always  provided  that  the  articles  specified  ii 
the  cutlery  schedule  when  imported  shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchafr* 
instead  of  merely  the  name  of  the  maker,  stamped  or  die  sunk  conspicuously  a&: 
indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one,  or,  if  practicable,  each  and  even*  bb^" 
thereof. 

The  actual  result  of  compelling  each  article  to  bear  the  name  of  the  maker  vxmk 
be  three-fold : 

1.  It  would  destroy  the  hard  work  of  40  or  50  years  which  cutlery  importenr  ha^* 
put  in  to  establish  their  own  trade  names  and  brands.  In  some  instances  extern^ ^ 
advertising  campaigns  have  been  entered  into  by  importers  who  have  spent  thomaod* 
of  dollars  in  protecting  and  making  their  names  good  before  the  puolic.  Thtf  tr*. 
would  compel  each  importer  to  put  the  name  of  the  various  manulMtttrpfv  fr« 
whom  he  purchases  his  goods  abroad  on  each  and  every  article,  and  would  give  ava^ 
his  trade  secrets  to  every  customer. 

2.  Many  customers  of  the  importers  insist  on  buying  their  merchandifle  ttnder  th«r 
own  special  brand  and  mark  wnich  they  in  turn  have  established  after  yean  of  IwH 
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ion<*<:-ring  and  at  considerable  expense.    This  paragraph,  as  now  worded,  would, 

ovrever.  "writh  one  sweep  set  aside  legally  protected  trade-marks  and  would  violate 

»n£r  K^tablished  property  rights  by  compelling  the  customers  of  the  importers  ic  have 

'i*f  name  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  stamped  on  the  merchandise  they  buy. 

;i    This  provision  would  eventually  prove  to  be  as  big  a  boomerane  as  the  famous 

Made  in  Germany"  provision  was  for  England.    It  will  be  recalled  that  the  English 

r«*re  the  first  to  compel  all  articles  to  be  stamped  with  the  country  of  origin.    The 

e*ult  was  that  '*Made  in  Germany"  became  a  by- word,  not  only  in  England  and  all 

ler  colonies,  but  throughout  the  world  for  certain  classes  of  merchandise,  and  Germany 

ir>t  more  free  advertising  through  this  provision  than  she  could  possibljr  have  hoped 

o  get  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.    In  this  instance,  the 

Imerican  Gongrees  would  be  providing  every  foreign  manufacturer  with  the  best 

ciud  of  free  aofvertising  and  far  from  protctin^  Americans  by  the  provision,  would 

undoubtedly  do  incalculable  harm,  as  the  American  public  would  become  accustomed 

x>  the  names  of  the  various  German  manufacturers  and  would,  if  satisfied  with  their 

>roduct,  insist  on  their  merchandise. 

We  would  recommend  therefore  that  the  wording  of  this  clause  read  as  follows: 

"  Proiidedy  further t  That  all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported, 

shall  have  tlie  name  of  the  maker,  or  purchaser,  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of 

the  country  of  origin  die-sunk  or  branded  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  shank 

or  tan^  of  at  least  one  or,  if  practicable,  each  and  every  blade  thereof, 

as  it  did  in  the  previous  bills,  without  harm  to  any  American  manufacturer. 

I V .  The  rates  should  be  revised  so  that  there  be  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  provided 

for  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Paragraph  354,  pocketknives 40 

Paragrrph  355,  table  cutlery 20 

Paragraph  357,  scissors 40 

Paragraph  359,  razors 40 

Paragraph  361,  pliers  and  nippers 20 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Cutlery  Importers*  Association  to  advocate  rates 
of  duty  on  cutlery  whicn  would  be  fair  to  both  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  to 
the  importer,  as  well  as  to  the  public.  « 

This  attitude  was  evidenced  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  1913  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  in  the  making,  at  which  time,  although  the 
rnderwood  bill  as  originally  framed  provided  a  duty  oif  35  per  cent  for  pocketknives 
and  razors  and  30  per  cent  for  scissors,  this  association  went  on  record  as  advocating 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  pocketknives  and  razors  and  35  per  cent  for  scissors. 

But  rather  than  seem  to  be  merely  destructive  in  our  criticism,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tariff  in  which  the  schedule  affecting  cutlery  shall  be  fair  and  just  to  the 
importer,  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  to  the  consumer,  we  have  suggested  the 
rat«  appearing  above,  and  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  foreign  cost  of  several 
specific  articles,  which  cost  is  taken  from  actual  import  invoices  of  recent  date,  and, 
as  shown  thereon,  the  corresponding  domestic  value,  the  duty  based  upon  such 
domestic  value,  computed  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pocketknives,  scissors,  and 
razors  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  table  cutlery,  and  have  also  added  a  column 
showing  the  resiilting  cost  to  the  importer  of  the  imported  article  with  the  40  per 
cent  duty  on  the  domestic  value.  It  is  to  be  notea,  however,  that  this  '*cost  to 
importer  '  does  not  include  any  charges  for  transportation,  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  incidental  charges.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  will  be  found  the  percentage 
which  such  duty,  based  on  domestic  value,  is  on  the  foreign  cost.  In  scrutinizing 
the  column  of  percentages,  it  will  be  found  that  the  percentages  are  actually  higher 
than  the  duties  which  have  been  levied  in  any  previous  tariff  bill,  including  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  and  Dingley  bills. 

It  will  also  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  to  im- 
porter and  the  domestic  value  is  in  no  case  greater  than  sound  business  principles 
voiild  require,  and  in  some  instances,  as,  for  example,  article  No.  2610, 7i-incn  sciseorp, 
the  domestic  value  is  $8.66,  whereas  the  cost  to  the  importer  (exclusive  of  freight, 
transportation,  insurance,  and  other  charges),  is  $8.59,  or  a  margin  of  only  7  cents  per 
dozen. 

In  the  table  are  given  examples  of  articles  which  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
great  l)ulk  of  the  ^oods  imported,  and  what  the  table  shows  with  reference  to  these 
specific  articles  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  true  with  reference  to  practically 
all  the  cutlery  imported. 

We  submit  that  it  is  evident  from  the  tables  presented  that  a  straight  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent  on  pocketknives,  razors,  and  scissors,  and  20  per  cent  on  table 

eons— 21— PT  28 8 
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cutlery,  as  suggested,  will  provide  more  than  adequate  protection  to  the  dcmer. 
manuiacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  the  continuation  of  imports.  vH 
however,  will  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  than  was  received  under  c4thf-r 
Payne- Aldrich  or  Dingley  bills. 

Table  showing  straight  ad  valorem  duiy  of  40  per  cent  on  pockettniveSj  scitson^  andm: 

and  20  per  cent  on  table  cutlery. 


Article. 

Foreign 
cost. 

Domestic 
"■.  alue. 

Duty  40 
percent. 

Co'\  to     a^  • 

imfKirtCT'.  'T  ''if 

r-- 

Pocketknives: 

404 

SO.  33 
.60 

.80 
2.33 
4.78 

.85 
1.35 
3.23 
5ul3 

1.17 
6.23 

2.79 
23.35 

SI.  00 
2.75 
3.60 
7.00 

12.25 

2.27 
3.70 
5. 75 
8.66 

3.25 
11.70 

3.50 
50.40 

Sa40 
1.10 
1.44 
2.^0 
4.90 

.90 
1.48 
2.  .-JO 
3.46 

1.30 
4.6K 

».70 
1  10.08 

sa73 

614  D  W •. . 

1.7« 

N2000St 

2.24 

6042 

6066 

Scissors: 

9338,  54-inch 

.\I5 
9.«fc 

8764,  3  -inch 

2.  S3 

1535.  34-inch 

5l23 

2810,  7i-iach 

S.3U 

Razors: 

5201  8P 

i47 

101 J  SP 

10.91 

Table  nitlery: 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  this  proposed  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  based  uii»t»  t.-- 
American  valuation,  and  that  such  cluty  is  equivalent  to  rates  an >  where  from  b?  ;•• 
cent  to  209  per  cent  upon  foreicn  value,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  the  table. 

For  the  reasons  more  fully  oSscussed  under  proposition  No.  "II,**  we  again  ex- 
earnestly  uxge  the  elimination  of  all  specific  duties  on  cutlery. 

The  tlnderwood  bill  pro\ides  two  rates  of  ad  valorem   duty   on  pocketkn:\-« 
namely,  35  per  cent  on  articles  valued  at  not  more  than  |1  per  dozen,  and  95  per  ■  ts' 
on  articles  valued  at  more  than  $1  per  dozen.    We  know  of  no  reason  whatM)evrr  v:. 
there  should  be  two  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  knives  any  more  than  that  :i  n 
should  be  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  dut^.    The  35  per  cent  r.  * 
should  be  abolished.    It  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  may  be  vmd  aca::.-* 
mixed  duties,  i.  e.,  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  same  k* 
tides,  and  which  objections  we  have  already  fully  discussed. 

In  reference  to  the  duty  on  scissors  and  sheara,  we  find  that  because  of  chau**; 
conditions  of  the  past  few  years,  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  as  provided  for  in  the  UihV; 
wood  bill,  computed  on  foreign  cost,  does  not  at  this  time  provide  ample  piotert>  ^ 
either  to  the  manufacturers  who  were  engaged  in  tiiis  industry  before  the  vmr.  or  - 
those  manufacturers  of  scissors  and  shears  wno  acquired  and  equinped  their  iact<tfv« 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years.    We  do  feel,  however,  that  a  auty  of  40  p«*  r»  c 
computed  upon  Ammcan  valuation,  affords  more  than  ample  protection.  h9*^s» 
this  rate,  based  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  is  actually  equivalent  to  an  aT^nk.*- 
rate  of  well  over  100  per  cent,  baaed  on  foreign  valuation.     In  other  worda  the  r»: 
proposed  by  us  is  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  duty  now  in  force  und<r  t^- 
Underwood  bill. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  table  cutlery  as  against  4v  |*  * 
cent  on  other  cutlery,  is  that  our  experience  under  the  Underwood  billhas  ditB*  z. 
strated  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  table  cutlery  does  not  need  any  pmlrct.  - 
greater  than  that  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill,  and,  therefore,  in  recommf  ai:"-^ 
a  rate  of  20  per  cent,  based  on  American  valuation,  we  are  suggesting  a  duty  actual^ ; 
far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  fact  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery  do  not  need  additiMC& 
protection  beyond  that  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  bill,  is  fully  demonstntfd  ^ 
the  figures  shown  in  the  table,  given  at  page  21,  setting  forth  exports  of  table  lutitr 
from  United  States  for  the  II  months  ending  May  31,  1921. 

This  proves  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  fully  demonstrated  that  ih*- 
can  compete  successfully  with  foreign  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  worid  ai  ti> , 
have  been  doing  in  the  past. 
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In  concluaioii  we  Bubmit,  that  if  the  schedulee  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraphs  3M-361, 
c  revised  in  acoordance  witli  the  siMzg^tions  herein  made,  adeqimte  protection  will 
*  provided  lor  tJie  American  manuSicturerB,  and  it  will  give  just  that  stimulus, 
irouglx  fiareigii  oompetition,  which,  aocording  to  the  old  adage,  ''is  the  life  of  trade." 
Respectfimy  mhodtted. 

Tariff  Committee  ov  the  Cutlery  Importers*  AeeociATioN. 

Adolph  Kastor,  Chairman. 

Hermann  Kind. 

Max  Klaas. 

Edw.  Graefmtjbller. 

A.  L.  Silberstein. 

Robert  N.  Kastor. 


Addenda — Section  402,  as  Amended  by  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

similarity. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Wherever  in  this  suct  reference  is  made  to  the  similarity  of  merchandise 
[whether  manufactured,  partly  manufactured  or  unmanufactured)  to  other  merchan- 
dise, such  similarity  to  establish  a  price  shall  be  based  on  similarity  in  material, 
quality,  construction,  and  kind. 

domestic  value. 

(6)  The  domestic  value  of  the  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price  at  the  time 
of  exportation  of  the  imported  merchandise,  at  which  similar  domestic  merchandise, 
packed  ready  for  delivery  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  is  sold  or 
freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  such  markets,  in  ordinary  course  of  trade 
and  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities. 

IMPORT  VALUE. 

(c)  The  import  vak^e  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at  the  time  of 
exportation  of  such  merchandise,  to  the  United  States,  at  whicn  such  or  similar  im- 
ported merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale,  packed  ready  for  delivery,  to  all  pur- 
chasers in  the  principal  maikets  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
and  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities. 

EXPORT  VALUE. 

{d)  The  ex})ort  value  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at  the  time  of 
exportation  of  such  m^diandise  to  the  United  States,  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  which  exported,  i'n  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  plus,  when  not  included  in  such 
price,  the  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incident  to  placing  the  merdiandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States,  less  the  amount,  if  any,  included  in  such  price,  attributable  to  any 
additional  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  and  United  States  import  duties  incident 
to  bringing  the  merchandise  from  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  country  of  exportation 
to  the  place  of  delivery  in  the  United  States,  and  plus,  if  not  included  in  such  price, 
the  amount  of  any  export  tax  imposed  by  the  country  of  exportation  on  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

COST  of  PRODUCTION. 

(e;  The  cost  of  production  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

(1)  The  cost  of  materials  of,  and  of  fabrication,  manipulation,  or  other  process 
^uployed  in  manufacturing  or  producing,  identical  or  substantially  identical  mer- 
chandise, at  a  time  preceding  the  date  of  shipment  of  the  particular  merchandise 
under  consideration  which  would  ordinarily  permit  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration  in  the  usual  course  of  bueinees; 

(2)  The  usual  general  expenses  (not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  such  cost)  in  the 
case  of  identical  or  substantially  identical  merchandise; 

(3)  "Die  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  placing  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration  in  condi- 
tion, packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States;  and 
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(4)  An  addition  for  profit  not  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  fo- 
under paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  equal  to  the  profit  which  is  ordinarily  added,  in  tr- 
case  of  merchandise  of  the  same  general  cnaracter,  as  the  particular  roercfcanr  ir- 
under  consideration,  by  manufacturers  or  producers  in  the  country  of  manufacTLr* 
or  production  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  general  trade  as  the  nranufacturer  cr  jT'  - 
ducer  of  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration. 

VALUE . 

(/)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  shidl  be— 

(1)  The  domestic  value. 

(2)  When  the  domestic  value  can  not  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  "t* 
appraising  oflScer,  then  the  import  value. 

(3)  If  neither  the  domestic  value  nor  the  import  value  can  be  ascertained  to  *1 1 
satisfaction  of  the  appraising  officers,  then  the  export  value,  plus  if  not  includni  :r 
such  price,  duty,  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  expenr^» 
from  tne  place  of  shipment  to  the  port  cf  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  a  reasonabl* 
addition  for  profits  and  general  expenses  not  lesss  than  16  per  cent. 

(4)  If  neither  the  domestic  value,  the  import  value  nor  the  export  value  can  ^- 
ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appraising  officer,  then  the  cost  of  produci.fL 
plus  duty,  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  expenses  from  th- 
place  of  shipment  to  the  port  of  arrival  in  tne  United  States  and  a  reasonable  ad-ii- 
tion  for  profits  and  general  expenses  not  less  than  16  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  Brightly  present  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  S.  BRIOHTLT,  OF  BEDFORD.  IHD.. 
SEBVICE  ENGINEEB  OF  THE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  OUABBT* 
MEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  BEPBESENTINO  THIS  ASSOCIATIOI 
AND   THE   INDIANA  LIMESTONE  INDUSTBY. 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  speaker  represents  the  Indiana  Limestone 
Quarrymen's  Association  and  a  majority  of  the  quarry  producers 
and  aflied  interests  in  southern  Indiana. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraph  235  and  also  in  paragraph  2o2. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  classed  in  with  freestone,  gramte,  and 
sandstone  in  paragraph  235. 

We  feel  that  we  are  imnroperly  classed  and  that  that  error  ha> 
existed  for  a  long  time;  also  that  the  tariff  rate  proposed  in  the 
Fordney  bill  is  entirely  inadequate.  I  appeared  before  the  Wars 
and  Means  Committee  in  February  last— in  order  to  present  the 
facts  to  substantiate  this  and  to  present  the  need  of  safeguarding 
our  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  limestone  to  be  put  in  paragraph  232. 
with  marble,  breccia,  and  onyx  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir;  under  a  divided  classification,  as  I  will 
explain  later.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Cominitt^e  at 
the  hearing  in  Feoruary  that  the  freight  alone  on  Indiana  limestone, 
from  the  quarries  in  the  Bedford-Bloomington  district  to  our  great 
eastern  markets,  New  York,  Boston,  and  rhiladelphia,  Washington, 
and  other  points  in  the  East,  was  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Bath,  England,  limestone;  or  other  foreign  limestones;  on  the  dock 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  inland  transportation,  wharfftjre 
or  dock  dues,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  lighterage,  and  all  expen^^t*^ 
attendant  to  laying  it  down  on  this  side,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  ilie 
material. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  your  cost  for  sending  by  freight  limestorn^ 
from  Indiana  to  New  York  or  Boston  is  more  than  the  cost  of  pn^ 
duction  abroad  and  of  freight  by  sea  and  by  land? 
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Mr.   Brightly.  Yes,  sir.    Since  that  time  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission  has  seen  wise  to  authorize  a  reduction  in  freights 
)  eastern  points,  which  took  eflFect  July  25,  but  that  only  anects 
le  delivered  cost  of  our  commodity  by  reducing  it  on  an  average 
f  about  16  cents  per  cubic  foot.     We  asked  that  we  be  classed  with 
larble,  at  that  tune  under  the  50  cent  rate,  and  we  showed  that 
liat  would  not  put  us  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  the  im- 
orted   product  but  that  foreign  limestone  would  still   enjoy   an 
dvantage.     We  had  in  mind  that  this  unfair  advantage  might  bo 
vercome  by  these  probable  freight  rate  reductions,  which  have  since 
aken  effect. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  talking  just  about  limestone  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Just  limestone;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  American  limestone  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Limestone  such  as  you  see  on  the  facing  of  the 
iourt  wall  outside — Indiana  limestone.  Indiana  limestone,  however, 
s  also  extensivelv  used  for  interior  purposes.  The  unfair  element 
>f  previous  tariff  oills  is  the  line  of  definition  drawn  between  what  is 
classed  as  limestone  and  what  is  classed  as  marble.  No  really  clear 
ine  has  ever  been  drawn.  They  say  that  marble  is  a  limestone  that 
can  be  polished.  Indiana  limestone  can  be  polished.  Then  they 
tried  to  define  it  by  saying  marble  is  a  cryst^line  limestone.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  crystalline  limestone  and  noncrystalline 
limestone  is  very  hard  to  draw  because  the  two  kinds  often  are  merged 
in  part  crystalline  or  semicrystalline  stones.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  in  past  years  all  oi  the  various  fancy  French  and  Italian 
limestones;  which  are  used  principally  for  elaborate  interior  work, 
have  been  brought  over  in  the  rough  block  under  the  low  limestone 
tariff  rate  and  then  been  sawed  up  and  sold  under  their  various  trade 
lenns  as  fancy  French  and  Italian  marble,  chiefly  for  the  more  costly 
interior  work. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  of  limestone  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  marble  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  cost  of  the  Indiana  limestone  as  compared 
with  marble?  I  can  not  inform  you  accurately  as  to  the  cost  of 
imported  marbles.  I  would  say  the  cost  at  the  quarries  would  vary 
from  somewhere  around  70  cents  or  probably  considerably  less  than 
that  in  view  of  depreciated  exchange,  up  to  probably  around  $2 
a  cubic  foot.  Indiana  limestone  sells  at  the  quarrv  at  from  45  to 
75  cents  per  cubic  foot,  for  the  different  regular  graaes. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  domestic  marble  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  The  price  of  domestic  marble  will  probably  vary 
from  well  under  a  dollar  up  to  $2  or  $3  at  the  quarries,  for  standard 
grades.  Some  of  the  highly  colored  and  figured  varieties  of  botn 
nomestic  and  foreign  would  sell  at  a  higher  pnce.     I  refer  to  standard 

?rades  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  marble  used  would  be  of  this  kind  and 
all  within  the  lower  range  of  price. 

We  feel  that  our  product  belongs  in  with  this  other,  or  marble 
dassification,  not  necessarily  at  tne  higher  rate  which  has  been 
proposed  for  marble,  but  that  as  marble  is  a  limestone  and  both 
are  used  for  similar  purposes,  that  limestone  belongs  with  marble; 
jnd  that  this  paragraph  should  be  divided  into  two  classifications. 
Let  the  marble  and  crjrstalline  limestone,  breccia,  and  onyx,  in  the 
hiock,  be  the  first  division  and  take  the  65-cent  rate.     Then  all 
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noncrystalline  limestones  suitable  for  use  as  a  monumental  or  hui 
ing  stone,  rough  or  squared  only,  and  embracing  all  of  these  fai. 
foreign  limestones  be  the  second  division,  at  another  rate.  The  r^* 
for  this  division  need  not  be  so  high  as  that  for  marble,  but  should  i- 
substantially  higher  than  the  rate  which  would  apply  under  ti- 
Fordney  tariff  bul.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  keep  limestone  in  \vi*i 
the  freestone,  granite  and  sandstone  class. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  used  for  facings  in  expensive  buildir:.'- 
largely? 

Mr.  Brightly.  No;  limestone  is  not.  It  is  a  universally-u-": 
stone.  In  fact,  it  constitutes  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  sto*. 
used  in  the  United  vStates  outside  of  marble  and  granite.  It  h?*-^ 
created  the  impression  of  being  an  expensive  stone  because  ir  !• 
used  for  so  many  fine  buildings;  but  it  is  also  used  very  extti- 
sively  for  moderate-cost  buildings,  even  for  the  cheaper  hom*-^ 
flats,  and  apartment  buildings,  not  necessarily  for  the  whole  facini: 
but  for  sills,  steps,  and  other  trim.  It  is  a  very  universally-UM--: 
stone.  At  the  same  time  it  is  extensively  used  for  elaborateh 
carved  interiors  for  churches  and  other  fine  interior  work. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  do  you  say  it  costs  a  foot  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Between  45  cents  and  75  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  What  makes  that  great  difference  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  different  grades. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Brightly.  It  would  average  between  60  and  65  cents. 

wSenator  Reed.  Would  65  cents  be  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  think  62^  cents  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  is  vour  labor  cost  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  labor  cost  is  about  one-half  of  the  cost,  I  wou!- 
say  at  least  one-half  the  cost. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  81i  cents.  What  woul'i 
be  the  labor  cost  in  England  where  you  compete  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  do  not  know  that  or  think  I  can  give  it  to  you  or 
a  cubic-foot  basis.  I  can  only  give  it  to  you  by  way  of  a  comparison 
Our  labor  cost  to-day  will  average  around  60  cents  an  hour  for  m 
labor  employed. 

Senator  Reed.  What  does  theirs  average  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Twenty-nine  cents  under  the  present  rates  of  ox- 
change. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  not  give  this  committee  now  t}ie  figur*^ 
that  will  show  the  labor  cost  over  there?  That  would  be  about  1" 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  only  have  the  wage  rates;  no  knowledge  of  \h 
rate  of  production  and  consequent  cost  under  these  rates,  but  we  know 
the  price  for  which  it  has  been  sold  over  there.     There  is  a  lot  (^f  i* 
brought  over  to  this  country  already.     It  can  be  brought  over  u- 
ballast  to  a  large  extent  at  extremely  low  ocean  rates. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  their  labor  cost  over  there  about  15  cents  (  P" 
they  get  it  out  more  easily  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  No;  they  do  not  get  it  out  any  more  easily.  In 
fact,  they  are  putting  in  American  macliinery  now  to  take  full  ail- 
vantage  of  this  market,  which  the  inadequate  tariff  proposed  assun'- 
them. 
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Senator  Reed.  Their  labor  cost  is  then  over  15  cents  because  they 
are  changing  to  American  machinery? 

Mr.  Brightly.  It  may  be  over  that;  we  do  not  know. 
Senator  Reed.  They  get  29  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  That  would  be  the  average  cost  of  wage  rates  paid 
at  the  time  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  M^ans  Committee  was  pre- 
pure<l.      It  may  be  less  to-day. 

Senator  Reed.  Yours  would  average  60  cents  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Sixty  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  You  use  machinery  more  than  they  do  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  We  use  more  moaern  machinery  than  they  do. 
Senator  Reed.  Anyway,  their  labor  cost  is  above  15  cents  per  cubic 
fvK>t.      What  are  your  freight  rates  to  New  England? 

Mr.  Brightly.  The  freight  rate  to  New  York  is  40  cents  on  the 
niugh  blocks,  which  weigh  200  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  equals 
sO  cents  per  cubic  foot.  To  Boston  the  freight  rate  is  42  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  equals  84  cents  per  ciibic  foot.  The  freight 
rate  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  is  38  cents,  which 
c<]uals  76  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Senator  Reed.  Eighty  cents  to  New  York  and  84  cents  to  Boston? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir;  and  76  cents   to  certain  other  eastern 
cities. 

Senator  Reed.  You  want  this  committee  to  write  this  tariff  bill 
^o  that,  first,  it  will  equalize  the  difference  in  wages,  and,  second,  it 
will  equalize  the  difference  in  freights  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  the  man  in  the  East  is  to  be  denied  the 

benefit  of  the  natural  proximity  to  the  material-^and  when  I  say 

*  natural  proximity^'  I  do  not  mean  in  miles,  but  in  haulage. 

Mr.  Brightly.  Indiana  is  not  as  far  away  as  England  or  France. 

Senator  Reed.  No;  not  in  miles,  but  in  haulage. 

ilr.  Brightly.  An  American  industry  is  obliged  to  pay  American 

railroad  rates.     There  is  also  the  question  of  how  it  affects  the  rest 

of  the  country  and  also  has  reference  to  the  preservation  of  American 

industry.     We  have  been  50  years  engaged  m 

Senator  Reed.  I  understand.  Let  us  stick  to  one  thing.  You 
want  this  tariff  to  be  high  enough  so  that  the  New  Englander  shall  be 
denied  the  natural  advantage  of  his  situation,  which  is  that  he  is 
located  where  he  can  get  water  transportation.  You  want  to  add 
to  the  price  enough  so  that  he  has  to  pay  the  high  freight  rates  of 
this  country  and  lose  the  advantage  of  cheap  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  low  foreign  wages 

Senator  Reed.  Wliat  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  concern  ^ 
Mr.  Brightly.  It  is  not  one  concern;  there  arc  18  different  com- 
panies represented  by  our  association  and  other  extensive  interests 
ulPiliated  therewith. 
Senator  Reed.  Are  you  connected  with  any  one  of  them  ? 
ifr.  Brightly.  No,   sir.     I   am   connected   with   the   association 
representing  all  of  those  18  companies 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  the  general  effort  of  them  all  to  raise  their 
price  and  shut  out  this  competition  ? 
Mr.  Brightly.  Not  to  raise  their  prices. 
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Senator  Reed.  To  shut  out  competition  ? 

Mi,  Brightly.  I  may  sajr  that  they  are  not  making  any  xnoc' 
now,  because  they  are  working  way  below  normal  proauction.  VW 
do  not  seek  an  increase  of  price;  we  seek  to  preserve  our  busines- 
With  production  on  a  normal  basis,  we  can  profitably  serve  aL 
domestic  needs  without  increasing  the  price.  We  have  been  40  ■  • 
50  years  developing  these  quarry  properties  and  building  up  «  •;• 
industry 

Senator  Keed.  What  did  they  make  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because,  as^  : 
matter  of  fact,  the  general  statement  is  that  the  industry  has  nuid* 
no  money  during  recent  years.  Our  entire  industry  was  *'down  t.r 
its  back  during  the  war.  They  were  not  doing  anything.  La-* 
year  it  was  opearted  at  around  40  per  cent  of  normal.  You  can  n*' 
make  money  under  those  conditions  in  any  (juarrying  industry. 

Senator  Keed.  That  is  because  all  building  practically  stopp*- 
Not  all,  but  there  was  great  diminution  in  bunding  during  the  w:v: 

Mr.  Brightly.  New  iLngland  has  her  marble  ana  her  granite  ri^^L 
at  hand.     It  will  not  deny  New  England  anything,  nor  oblige  th-n 
to  pay  any  more  than  they  are  accustomed  and  entitled  to  pay.     1' 
is  simply  denying  the  foreigner  the  advantage  of  coming  mto  tti- 
country,  exploiting  our  markets  on  the  basis  of  low  wages  and  dt- 

Sreciated  currency  and  destroying  a  well  established  American  ir*- 
ustry  involving  more  than  a  lifetime  of  eflFort  and  a  large  capita 
investment.     Furthermore,  we  do  not  need  any  foreign  buihiirc 
stone;  the  United  States  enjoys  a  wealth  of  building  stones  of  ai. 
classes. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  see.  If  this  foreigner  lands  his  goods  in 
New  York  he  would  have  to  pay  the  freight,  the  ocean  freight  i 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  if  he  desires  to  ship  it  into  the  interior  he 
would  inmiediately  begin  to  pay  these  high  freight  rates  the  same  a^ 
you  would  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  He  could  ship  to 

Senator  Reed.  Just  answer  the  question.     Just  as  soon  as  iLi> 
material  reaches  these  shores  and  is  unloaded,  he  then,  in  order  i. 
ship  from  that  point,  has  to  begin  to  pay  the  higher  freight  rates  f 

Mr.  Brightly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  of  course  he  soon  reaches  the  point  where  thf 
railroad  rates  are  prohibitive  as  to  him. 

Mr.  Brightly.  If  he  is  shipping  inland,  yes,  sir;  although  iht 
rates  inland  from  seaports  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  rates  for  equiva- 
lent mileage  for  shipments  moving  toward  the  seaboard. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  you  would  have  left  that  vast  zone  of  ih» 
country  lying,  we  will  say,  approximately  halfway  between  Indiana 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  free  from  his  competition! 

Mr.  Brightly.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  .Vnd  you  would  be  left  all  that  vast  territory  which 
runs  to  the  west  until  you  come  into  competition  with  somethini: 
which  is  produced  domestically  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brightly.  We  compete  with  stone  produced  near  to  tho 
Pacific  coast.  We  compete  with  stone  prod\iced  in  New  England 
and  in  the  South,  including  Florida. 
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Sen&tor  Reed.  All  of  those  points  are  many  hundreds  of  miles 
^B.y  from  you.  You  are  not  content  with  that  part  of  the  country, 
hicli,  because  of  high  freight  rates,  itself  has  a  protection  ajgainst 
Lvasion  of  its  territory  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  from  Florida  or 
om  the  East.  That  leaves  you  about  one-guarter  of  the  United 
tates  for  your  Indiana  quarries  alone,  does  it  not,  free  from  that 
ompetition  ? 

Mr.  Bbiohtly.  It  leaves  us  a  large  part  free  from  foreign  competi- 
ion,  but  that  territory  would  not  utilize  even  the  major  portion  of 
tir  output,  and  we  look  upon  these  eastern  markets  as  the  most 
mportant  markets  of  the  coimtry.  We  do  not  consider  any  portion 
>f  this  country  not  our  rightful  territory.  Our  product  is  a  univer- 
sally used  American  building  stone.  The  exploitation  of  a  foreign 
product  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  50  years  of  development. 

Senator  Smoot.  .Your  time  has  passed.    Have  you  anytning  else 
to  say,  or  do  you  wish  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Bbightly.  I  should  like  to  file  a  brief.     I  do  not  have  it  with 
me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  that  privilege. 

The  hearing  will  close  for  to-day  ana  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  August  24,  1921.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washf'ngton^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Dillingham, 
MeT^an,  Watson,  Sutherland,  and  Walsh. 

Cl'TLEKY. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Chrestensen  present? 
Mr.  Chkestensen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  7.  A.  CHRESTENSEN,  FEANKLINVILLE,  N.  Y, 

I  Hepresenting  American  Cutlery  0»..  (Miica^o,  lU. ;  American  Tap  &  Die  Co^ 
Ureeufield,  Mass. ;  John  Chatillon  &  Sons,  New  York  City ;  Clyde  Cutlery  Co^ 
<*ly<le,  Ohio;  GootleTl  Co.,  Antrim,  N.  H. ;  Lamsou*&  Goodnow  Manufacturing' 
<>».,  Shelburue  Falls,  Me,;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
Meviden  (Hitlery  Co.,  Meriden.  (Vmn. ;  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Oiitar.o  Knife  Co.,  Franklinville.  X.  Y. ;  and  .Tohn  Russell  Cutlery  Co., 
Turners  Falls,  Mass.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Chrestensen? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  am  with  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.,  of  Franklin- 
ville, N.  Y.,  and  I  am  interested  in  pargraph  355  of  this  proposed 
tariff  bUl. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  wit- 
nesses present  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  day  that  Congress 
will  be  in  session  for  a  time,  so  that  many  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  1  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
go  on  with  the  hearings  until  they  arrive. 

What  is  it  you  want  with  reference  to  this  bill,  Mr.  Chrestensen? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  that  I  repre- 
sent not  simply  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.  but  12  manufacturers  of  cut- 
lery who  produce  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cutlery  manufac- 
tured in  mis  country,  as  covered  by  paragraph  355. 

I  had  not  anticipated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  the  careful  manner  in  which  this  matter  was  presented  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  make  a  further  presentation, 
and  to  appear  here  to  substantiate  in  any  way  the  schedules  which  are 
already  incorporated.    I  had  planned  to  come  here  simply  and  ask 
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permission  to  file  a  brief:  but  as  the  result  of  what  I  mi^t  ten: 
a  vicious  and  rather  hysterical  attack  against  this  schedule  and  ti.- 
other  cutlery  schedules  before  this  committee  yesterday  afternoon,  I 
feel  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  substantiate  to  this  committee  the  scheduln^ 
which  are  already  in  this  paragraph. 

We  propose  to  do  that  by  a  line  of  samples  showing  the  import**: 
values  as  compared  with  the  American  selling  price. 

The  first  item  is  a  9-inch  cook  knife  that  comes  under  paragraph 
365.  This  knife  was  made  in  Germany,  imported  into  this  counir 
at  a  price  of  261  marks  per  dozen,  and  at  the  time  it  was  brought  int« 
this  country  marks  were  on  the  basis  of  85  marks  to  $1,  or  ab«»u: 
$0.0117.  I  have  figured  it  on  that  basis.  I  think  the  German  mui£ 
tx)-day  is  somewhat  below  that  figure.  The  last  quotation,  I  belies-. 
the  closing  market  of  yesterday,  states  it  to  be  $0,015^  as  agaicx 
$0.0117. 

That  means,  gentlemen,  that  this  knife,  in  terms  of  dollars,  w;!^ 
$3.07  per  dozen. 

I  have  here  a  sample  of  a  comparable  knife  in  every  respect  mm^if 
by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  selling  pn«i 
of  which,  to-day,  and  also  at  the  time  at  which  this  knife  was  brou«:Li 
in,  is  $11  per  dozen. 

The  proposed  tariff,  which  this  gentleman  yesterday  afternoon  toL 
you  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  figures  out  in  this  way : 

There  is  an  8-cent  specific  duty  upon  this  knife.  That  means  i* 
cents  specific  duty  per  dozen.  There  is  a  35  per  cent  ad  valoreiL 
duty  upon  the  American  value,  which  figures  $3.85  per  dozen,  makinr 
a  total  tariff  of  $4.81.  Add  that  to  the  cost  of  $3.07,  and  it  makt- 
$7.88.  For  full  measure  add  to  the  initial  cost  of  $3.07  5  per  cent  v* 
cover  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  and  you  have  a  landed  cost  lai«i 
down  to  the  same  trade  that  is  sold  to  m  this  country  of  $8.03  per 
dozen  as  against  $11  per' dozen. 

The  next  item,  gentlemen,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attentiot 
is  an  8-inch  butcher  knife.  This  also  was  imported  from  Gennanv 
at  147.2  marks  per  dozen.  Figured  on  the  same  basis  of  value,  th> 
knife  would  cost  in  terms  of  dollars  $1.73  per  dozen.  I  have  samplt** 
of  a  knife  made  by  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.  which,  if  you  gentlemK. 
wish  to  examine,  you  may.  It  is  selling  at  $5.86  per  dozen.  A  knif«* 
made  by  the  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mas&.  b 
$6,10  per  dozen.  A  knife  made  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  Nt*^ 
Britain,  Conn.,  sells  at  $6  per  dozen.  We  therefore  have  taken  iL^ 
average  of  these  prices,  which  is  practically  $6  per  dozen,  and  figurt^  i 
our  tariff  upon  that  basis,  the  specific  duty  amounting  to  96  cents  prr 
dozen;  35  per  cent  on  the  American  value  is  $2.10,  giving  a  total 
tariff  of  $3.06,  with  an  initial  cost  of  $1.73,  which  makes  a  value  '-f 
$4.79.  Adding  again  5  per  cent  to  cover  ocean  freight  and  insumn^v. 
it  makes  a  landed  value  to  the  same  trade  to  which  we  sell  of  $4.**^ 
as  against  $6.10. 

The  next  item,  gentlemen — ^because  I  want  to  cover  this  as  rapuHy 
as  possible — is  a  10-inch  butcher  knife.  I'his  knife  is  brought  in  fri»r: 
Germany  at  201.6  marks  per  dozen,  which,  translated  into  Ameriiir. 
currency,  means  $2.37  a  dozen. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price  or  the  price  the  im- 
porter pays? 
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Mr.  Chrestbksen.  That  is  the  price  at  which  it  comes  in  and  at 
hich  anyone  can  buy  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  So,  then,  it  is  the  wholesale  price? 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  not  giving  us  the  importers'  prices,  but 
lie  wholesalers'  prices? 
Mr.  Chkestensen.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  that  goes  to  the  same 

ruiie  that  we  do.    Understand  this? 

Senator  Walsh,  ts  it  not  true  that  the  importer  adds  something 
u  that? 
Mr.  Chkestensen.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  that 
he  importer  buys,  and  sells  goods  for  the  same  prices?    He  does  not 
\y\it  a  commission  on? 
^fr.  Chrestexsen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  profit  is. 
Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  giving  us  the  import  price  plus  the 
[jrofit  of  the  importer  or  not? 

Mr.  CiiRESTEXSEN.  I  aih  giving  you  the  price  to  the  same  trade  to 
which  we  sell  our  goods.  You  may  call  them  importers  or  what  you 
j)lease. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  the  wholesale  price,  then  ? 
Mr.  Chrestexsen.  All  right;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  terms.     On 
comparable  articles,  a  knife  made  by  the  Ontario  Knife  Co.  sells  to 
the  trade  at  $7.96  per  dozen.     A  knife  made  by  Lamson  sells  at  $9 

per  dozen 

Senator  Walsh.  These  are  the  same  kinds  of  knives? 
^fr.  Chrestensen.  These  are  comparable  knives.  A  knife  made  by 
the  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  sells  for  $8.50. 
A  knife  made  by  the  Cflyde  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  sells  for 
$«.1()  per  dozen.  A  knife  made  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  of  New 
Britain,  C'Onn.,  sells  for  $8.30  per  dozen.  Taking  the  average  price 
of  these  five  representative  American  manufacturers  it  gives  a  price 
of  $8.37  to  the  wholesale  trade.  Figuring  in  again  the  specific  duty 
under  the  new  tariff,  it  is  96  cents  per  dozen ;  35  per  cent  upon  the 
American  valuation,  $2.93,  making  a  total  tariff  of  $3.89.  Adding 
that  to  the  initial  cost  of  $2.37,  it  gives  a  value  of  $6.26.  Adding  5 
I)er  cent  again  for  freight  and  insurance,  it  gives  a  price  of  $6.38 
against  an  average  price  of  $8.37. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  here — I  do  not  menn  to 
tlispute  you,  but  I  want  to  understand  the  fact — that  you  can  buy  a 
(Jermau-made  knife  comparable  to  the  five  knives  that  you  have  de- 
scribed here  as  made  by  American  concerns  for  $2.37 — did  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  T*o  which  knife  do  you  refer? 
Senator  AVai^h.  The  German  knife,  the  imported  knife. 
Mr.  C^irestensen.  Which  particular  one? 

Senator  Walsh.  This  last  sample  that  you  have  been  describing 
liere.   You  named  five  knives,  three  of  which  were  made  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  you  compared  them  with  a  German-made  knife. 
Mr.  Chsestensen.  A  10-inch  knife. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  price  of  the  German-made  knife,  the 
wholesale  price  in  America? 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  Including  tariff  and  everything? 
Senator  Walsh.  Including  the  tariff  under  the  Underwood  bill. 
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Mr.  CiiREsTEXSEN.  I  have  not  figured  it  out.    Under  the  prop<>^ 
law  it  is  $6.38. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  have  attempted  to  give  us  the  wholesil' 
price  of  these  five  different  knives  produced  by  American  conrert^ 
to-daj',  and  you  have  not  here  with  you  a  comparable  German-ma*! 
knife  and  can  not  tell  us  what  the  wholesale  price  of  it  is? 

Mr.  Chhestensen.  $6.38. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  and  you  could  ha^-e  tol ! 
me  before.  '  ' 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Is  there  anything  further,  Senator? 

Senator  Walsh.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  quite  understand.    Is  the  price  of  the 
German  knife  $6.38? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  With  duty  and  everything.  Is  that  the  dui;. 
on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Under  the  American  valuation;  under  the  pro- 
posed tariflF. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  price  to  the  wholesaler  here  <•* 
that  German  knife? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $6.38  laid  down. 

Senator  McLean.  But  that  is  duty  paid.     I  mean  without  the  dutN 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $2.37. 

Senator  Walsh.  Without  the  Underwood  duty? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Without  any  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  Underwood  duty,  you  say,  is  the  i't 
ference  between  if 2.38  and  six* dollars  and  some  odd  cents? 

Senator  McCumber.  No:  that  was  the  American  article 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  trvin<r  to  have  him  tell  me  what  the  whoiv 
sale  price  of  the  (leiinan  knife  is  in  the  market  without  am'  r<m 
sideration  of  the  F'ordney  or  any  other  proposed  legislation. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  that  knife  ii 
German\'  and  what  is  it  sold  in  Germany  for? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  $2.37  a  dozen. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  you  can  buy  to-day  on  the  open  market  a 
knife  comparable  to  these  five  American-maae  knives  that  you  sa} 
have  an  average  price  of  $8.50  for  $3.37  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  In  Germany,  I  asked  him. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  price  to-day  in  this  country? 

Senator  McCumber.  Six  dollars  and  something,  he  says. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  is  so,  the  tariflf  rate  and  the  profit  of  the 
importer  is  the  difference  between  $2.30  and  $6? 

Senator  McLean.  No  ;  he  is  talking  about  the  American  knife,  as 
I  understand  it.    Will  you  not  explain  that  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  on  the  open  wholesale 
market  to-day  of  that  German-made  knife  that  j^ou  nave  in  yoor 
hand,  with  which  you  are  making  a  comparison  with  five  Ameficat. 
knives? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  May  I  make  a  statement  here? 

Senator  Walsh.  Certainly  you  may. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  tli^ 
schedules  under  the  proposed  law.  The  statement  was  made  hero 
yesterday  afternoon  that  those  schedules  were  absolutely  prohibitive. 
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im  showing  you  what  the  price  would  be  to  the  same  trade  to  which 

f  go  to-day  based  upon  those  schedules. 

Senator  JIcLean.  And  that  would  be  $6.38 ! 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir,    I  have  tried  to  make  this  as  clear  as 

i&sible. 

^■enator  Walsh.  So  the  difference  to-dav,  then,  between  the  Ger- 

lan  knife  and  t^e  American  sunples  that  you  produce  here  is 

wilt  $2! 

ilr.  Cheestenben,  $2  per  dozen. 

Senator  DituNOHAM.  That  is,  under  the  schedules  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chbestensen,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dhjjnoham.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  not 
laile  any  computation  under  the  Underwood  bill,  the  existing  law. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  price  of  that  knife,  $6.38,  duty  added, 
1  S,37  in  Germany  1 

Mr.  CHREffTENSEN.  $2.37  in  Germany. 

."Senator  Wai^h,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  tlie  com- 
nittee,  if  there  is  anymemberwho  can  tell  me,the  price  in  the  open 
Hiiiket  to-day  of  that  German  knife.  I  want  it  for  the  puipose  of 
iccuracy.  We  can  then  deduct  the  Underwood  rate  and  find  out 
tvhat  the  German  import  price  may  be  and  the  profit  of  the  importer. 

Senator   Sdtheri-and.    He    has   given   you   the   German   import 


Senator  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  figure  it  out  for  me  if  you  can. 
Mr.  Chrbstensen.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $2,37  is  59  cents,  which, 
idded  to  the  price,  makes  ^.96,  plus  your  5  per  cent,  whicli  would 
i»  12  centSjmaking  $3.08  under  the  Underwood  tariff. 

^Senator  Walsh.  So  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  that  knife  is 
n.m  and  not  $6. 
Senator  McLean,  That  is  under  the  Underwood  bill. 
Mr,  CmtESrENSEN,  I  have  not  stated  that  the  price  to-day  was  $6, 
Senator  Wai.sh.  The  price  to-day  is  tliree  dollars  and  how  many 
cents  i 
Mr.  Chreotknsex.  $3.08  under  the  Underwood  tariff. 
Senator  Walsh,  So  that  you  can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  a 
dozen  of  these  knives  for  $3.08,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  the  same 
hife  made  in  America  $8.50! 

Mr.  Chrebtensen.  You  can  go  to  the  German  market,  import 
those  knives  and  pay  the  dutv,  and  have  them  landed  in  \ew  York 
for  $3.08, 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 
Mr.  Cbbestensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  there  is  a  profit  to  the  importer, 
Mr.  Cbsestensen.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  anv  profit  to 
||V  ^tilArter. 

HAIRMA^  Are  these  different  kinds  of  cutlery  from  different 
jl^  "I  of  efficiency  and  make-up?    In  other 

'  in  all  of  them? 

'   these   various   knives,  samples  of 
manufacture  are  of  the  best  goods 

good  as  similar  goods  made  in 
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Mr.  Chrestensen.  Those  knives  are  as  /^ood  as  these  knives 
in  America.    I  should  say  it  was  a  fifty-fifty  proposition* 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  Quite  understand  from  the  wi 
statement  how  he  arrives  at  the  $6.38. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Figuring  upon  the  proposed  schedule — 

Senator  'Sutherland.  Just  give  the  details  of  the  figures— L  4 
you  arrive  at  $6.38.    Take  the  German  article  and  add  the  vanci 
additions  that  are  necessary  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  The  German  price  per  dozen,  translated 
American  money,  is  $2.37  per  dozen.  The  selling  price  of  a  o 
parable  American-made  article  to  the  wholesale  trade  is  $8.37  p 
dozen.  The  proposed  Fordney  tariff  levies  a  specific  duty  of  8  «!i 
each,  to  begin  with.  That  makes  a  specific  duty  of  96  cent^ 
dozen.  Then  it  provides  that  in  addition  to  that  there  shall  be  ac 
valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  American  value,  which  is  3.'» :« 
cent  of  $8.37— $2.93.  Add  that  to  the  specific  duty  of  96  cents  an.: 
makes  $3.89  that  must  be  added  to  your  cost  of  $2.37,  which  nui^ 
$6.26- 


Senator  Walsh.  Have  vou  not- 


Senator  Sutherland,  tet  him  finish. 

Mr.  Chrestesen.  Added  to  that  I  have  taken  5  per  cent  of  ibf 
$2.37  to  cover  ocean  freight  and  insurance^  which  makes  the  t<4il 
landed  cost  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  this,  the  importer  or  "why 
ever  he  may  be,  $6.38.  , 

Senator  Walsh.  The  experts  say  to  me  that  you  must  add  to  tint  | 
25  to  30  per  cent  for  the  overhead  charge  of  the  importer.  Is  thii  & 
fact  or  not?  You  have  not  given  a  cent  to  the  importer.  You  hi^e 
put  5  per  cent  on  for  ocean  freight  and  insurance.  Is  he  going  (•»  u"< 
something  out  of  this  transaction?  How  much  are  you* going  to  ic: 
for  him? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  testimony  is  that  they  usually  add  25  j»-r 
cent. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Then  let  them  add  25  per  cent. 

My  contention  is  this,  that  we  sell  these  10-inch  butcher  knives  t 
the  trade,  in  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio,  and  Califomii. 
and  all  over  the  country.    Those  same  people  to  wnom  we  sell  thit 
10-inch  knife  at  $8.30  per  dozen  can  go  direct  to  Germany  and  buj 
them  themselves  and  have  them  laid  down  in  New  York  at  $6.3^. 

Senator  DHiLiNOHAM.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law ! 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  point. 

Senator  McLean.  Mr.  faster,  who  is  an  importer  and  has  conn*''* 
tions  in  Germany,  can  easily  nut  that  knife  down  in  this  country  f*: 
the  price  that  you  have  statea  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Kaster  could  purchase  thf^ 
knives  through  his  German  factory  at  German  domestic  prk^- 
which  are  lower  than  German  prices  for  export  to  the  United  Stat<* 

The  next  item,  gentlemen,  is  a  German-made  so-called  boninj 
knife. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wh«t  ih- 
price  named  by  importers  of  that  knife  at  this  time  would  be,  sob]*' : 
to  this  proposed  tariff? 
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Mr.  Chkestensen.  The  only  evidence,  Senator,  that  I  have  is  a 
:)ill  for  these  samples  purchased  for  us  from  the  people  who  im- 
[)orted  the  knives — ^Graef  &  Schmidt,  of  New  York  City. 

This  9-inch  cook  knife,  which  I  have  figured  out,  has  a  landed 
value  under  the  proposed  tariff  of  $8.03,  was  sold  to  our  customers 
up)on  their  requisition  for  $20  per  dozen. 

The  8-inch  butcher  knife,  which  I  have  figured  under  the  proposed 
tariff  as  being  able  to  be  bought  for  $4.88  per  dozen,  was  sold  to  our 
customers  under  an  invoice  at  $12  per  dozen. 

Do  you  desire  any  more  information  beyond  that  ? 
Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  the  information  I  wanted  to  get. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  putting  those  knives  on  the  market 
here  at  the  low  price  of  $6.38  in  competition  with  the  American-made 
knives? 

ilr.  Chrestensen.  They  are  able  to  put  them  on  the  market  at 
prices  below  what  we  can  sell  them  for.  If  they  are  able  to  get 
100  or  200  or  300  per  cent  profit  and  can  get  awav  with  it,  they  will 
do  it.  As  conditions  change  and  they  are  compelled  to  reduce  their 
prices,  they  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  quality  between  the 
Gorman  product  and  the  English  product  ? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  No.  As  between  the  high-grade  products  of 
Germany,  such  as  the  Henckels  line,  and  the  high-grade  products  of 
Great  Britain,  there  is  in  quality,  so  far  as  one  can  determine,  prob- 
ably no  difference.  The  German  knife  is  a  better  finished  knife. 
It  has  a  nicer  api)earance.    The  English  goods  are  more  crude. 

Since  you  have  brought  up  the  matter  of  English  knives.  Sen- 
ator, I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  that  was  made  yesterday 
afternoon  that  these  schedules  are  prohibitive  would  apply  to  goods 
of  English  manufacture.  We  claim  that  these  schedules  are  fair  and 
do  not  at  the  present  time  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  Ger- 
many and  this  country,  because  Germany  is  the  country  of  the  lowest 
priced  production.  English  costs  to-day  are  pretty  comparable 
with  our  own,  and  therefore — ^ 
Senator  Walsh.  And  Canadian  costs  are  very  much  so. 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  There  is  practically  no  cutlery  made  in 
Canada. 

Now,  we  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  as  to  whether  you 
are  going  to  keep  out  English  cutlery  by  a  tariff  or  whether  it  would 
be  kept  out  in  competition,  on  a  lower  tariff,  with  the  German  goods 
that  are  brought  into  this  country ;  because,  positively,  English  goods 
when  imported  into  this  country  could  not  compete  with  the  Ger- 
man articles  any  more  than  could  our  goods.  So  you  are  going  to 
keep  them  out  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  McLean.  If  we  can  equalize  the  exchange 

ilr.  Chkestensen.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  sjiy.  If  in 
the  wisdom  of  this  committee  you  could  devise  anything  which  would 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  depreciation  as  between  those  coun- 
tries so  that  they  will  be  brought  to  a  nearer  basis,  the  American 
manufacturers  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done. 

Senator  McLean.  That  would  make  possible  some  reduction  in 
the  dutv  and  still  give  you  amjjle  protection  ? 
Mr.  Chrestensen.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  doing  that? 
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Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  a  way,  is  there  not — paying  their  debtt 
and  taking  them  on  our  own  shoulders? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  I  would  not  at  this  time^  under  any  considen- 
tion,  take  over  the  work  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  hard  job. 

Mr.  Chrestensen,  It  surelj  is. 

I  have  some  other  samples  in  other  lines  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  25  minutes,  Mr.  Chrestensen. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  There  is  just  one  thing,  if  I  may  ask  for  juht  . 
moment. 

In  the  brief  submitted  here  yesterday  afternoon — and  I  have  Ki. 
only  a  very  few  minutes  to  go  over  it  in  a  very  cursory  way — I  wi-' 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  exhibits  in  the  schedules  on  page  7  p^* 
taining  to  table  cutlery,  paragraph  355. 

This  gentleman  appeared  nere  yesterday  afternoon  represent  iiic 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  cutlery  into  tl.- 
country.  He  came  here  and  stated,  or  left  the  impression  with  tl.- 
committee,  I  believe,  that  practically  every  one  of  those  importer* 
were  at  the  same  time  honest-to-goodness  American  manufacturers  <f 
cutlery  with  large  investments  in  this  country  in  manufacturirc 
plants,  giving  work  to  American  workmen.  That,  gentlemen,  vo*. 
can  investigate  as  well  as  I.  The  only  exhibit  that  this  gentleiiij- 
puts  in  under  table  cutlery  is  an  English  butcher  knife  imported  1} 
Herman  Boker  &  Co.  I  do  not  believe  that  Herman  Boker  &  Co.,  ii. 
the  first  place,  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  any  considerable  cjimi' 
tities  of  English-made  knives ;  and  the  very  fact  that  this  associati<ir . 
made  up  of  those  who  have  large  interests  m  Germany,  could  not  fin 
in  the  whole  range  of  their  importations  a  German-made  biit<*hrr 
knife  that  they  could  present  to  this  committee,  is  evidence  that  tli*'^ 
have  a  pretty  weak  case,  and  that  they  have  got  to  get  an  En^li>? 
butcher  knife  in  order  to  prove  their  case.  We  grant  that  the  pr» 
posed  tariff  is  an  embargo,  practically,  upon  some  English  cutlen\ 

Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  interest 

Senator  Walsh.  Wait  a  moment.  The  proposed  tariff  bill  you  s^jt 
is  an  embargo  on  all  English-made  goods? 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  Upon  some  English  cutlery. 

In  addition,  this  Wilson  butcher  knife  would  be  imported  into  thi? 
country — I  do  not  care  whether  vou  put  500  or  1,000  or  2^000  i*r 
cent  upon  it :  all  the  Wilson  line  oi  butcher  knives  have  been  importr 
into  this  country  for  years  and  they  go  to  a  peculiar  traAr^^  •' 
mands  their  knives  and  their  knives  only.    They  will      -  *•■- 
others. 

You  will  find  that  under  the  column  of  tariff  upon 
knives  this  figures  out  $3.14.    If  this  gentleman  in  any  way' 
that  beyond  $2.18  under  the  proposed  tariff,  I  wouhl  lilr 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Chrestensen,  really  you  I 
very  large  part  of  the  morning.    We  are  interested  in  y^ 
It  is  very  clear  and  illuminating 

Mr.  Chrestensen.  May  I  have  permissicm  to  file  a  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  mav. 
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Mr.  CBnEffiSTENSEN.  In  closing  I  simply  want  to  say  this  to  you 
nd  to  the  other  members  of  tne  committee :  I  thank  you  for  your 
ime,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  fitting  words  to  close  than  the 
tatement  that  was  made  before  you  yesterday  that  prior  to  the 
^ar 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chkestensen.  In  other  words,  it  is  right  up  to  you. 

STATEHENT  OF  CAMILLE  L.  OAIBOAKD,  SALES  XANAGEB,  J.  WISS 

&  SONS  CO.,  NEWABK,  H.  J. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  simply  speak  on  what  has  already  been 
heard  by  the  committee,  will  you  not? 
Mr.  Gairoard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  He  represents  the  American  producers. 
Mr.  Gatroard.  The  American  manufacturers  of  scissors  and  shears 
in  tins  country  that  were  established  before  the  war. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  I  am  sales  manager  of  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  seven  large 
manufacturers  of  shears  and  scissors  who  previous  to  the  war  prac- 
tically furnished  90  per  cent  of  the  total  that  was  turned  out  in  the 
XTnited  States. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly  speaking,  what  do  you  want  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  it  was  passed  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  We  are,  Senator;  but  we  think  we  should  have  at 
least  five  minutes  to  counteract  the  effect  that  was  attempted  to  be 
produced  yesterday  regarding  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  exhaustively  heard  everyone 
on  valuation.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  rate  that  the  House  has 
given,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  I  am;  but  I  just  want  to  liave  five  minutes  to  say 
something  which  I  think  will  interest  you. 
Senator  McLean.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  not  here  yesterday 

afternoon 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  the  afternoon. 
Senator  McLean.  The  witness  who  closed  jresterday  claimed  that 
these  rates  would  operate  as  an  embargo  against  German  importa- 
tions, and  it  is  in  reply  to  that  that  this  witness  wishes  to  put  in 
some  exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  Of  course,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
all  of  these  rates  will  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Treasury  expert, 
and  this  committee.  I  think,  is  not  going  to  permit  any  prohibitive 
rates. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  AVe  understand  that.  We  do  not  want  any  prohibi- 
tive rates.  We  think  that  all  that  is  before  this  committee  is  the 
'luestion  of  wages  which  have  to  be  equalized. 

Our  importing  friends  come  here  and  talk  about  the  dear  Ameri- 
^v.n  public.  We  think  that  the  dear  American  public  is  the  work- 
man  

Senator  McLean.  We  understand  that.  Get  right  down  to  your 
reply  to  Mr.  Raster.  « 
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Mr.  Gairoard.  I  have  here  a  7^-inch  barber  shear  imported  by  A- 
Witte,  of  New  York  City,  about  January  1,  1921,  at  about  ai4>1 
marks,  which  makes  the  United  States  value  $4.59  per  dozen,  plv  t 
duty  of  $1.37  per  dozen  under  the  Underwood  bill.  That  is  sbll 
by  a  retailer  for  $3  per  pair.  A  pair  of  American  barber  she&n 
comparable  to  the  above  would  sell  wholesale  at  $11.40  per  <it«uJ 
Based  on  the  proposed  tariflf  the  duty  and  German  cost  would  e<{UAl| 
$10.89  per  dozen. 

I  am  citing  that  to  show  you  that  the  American  public  wouM  i>< 
suffer  if  the  proposed  tariff  were  to  be  put  on  a  barber  shear  of  tl^ 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  shears  imported  recently  into  t!.< 
United  States? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Very  large  importations. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  The  importation  into  the  United  States  prevh»..* 
to  the  war  averaged  about  400,000  dozen  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Steel  laid  scissors  and  shears? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  Very  few  steel  laid  scissors  and  shears  ai*e  inii>ortr-i, 
but  of  all  other  shears  and  scissors  400,000  pairs  on  a  yearly  averar^ 
were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

During  the  month  of  June^  ^^^^i  ^^^^  57,000  dozen  were  impon«-  l 
That  shows  you  the  condition  or  affairs.  The  factories  that  ar- 
making  these  goods  are  working  half  time  with  half  forces,  and  it 
the  importations  continue  for  six  more  months  I  think  the  Unite 
States  will  have  a  sufficiency  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  McliEAN.  Take  up  the  line  of  goods  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ktst*r 
yesterday,  if  you  have  anvthing  to  say  with  regard  to  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  did.  not  get  down  to  scissors,  but  he  left  ssoid« 
samples  to  be  examined  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  He  had  something  to  say  about  scissors. 

Mr.  Kaster.  If  there  is  anything  brought  up  here  that  you  arr 
not  sure  about,  I  request  that  I  be  asked  about  these  particubr 
samples. 

Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  witness  wants  t<- 
testify  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Kaster.  He  said  he  wanted  to. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  point  I  am  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  the  present  witntfi* 
proceed  and  finish  ? 

Senator  McLean.  I  suppose  you  want  to  reply  to  the  witnesss  »!i«' 
testified  yesterday  with  regard  to  some  samples  which  he  shove*]. 
Do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  will  you  not  proceed? 

Mr.  Gairoard.  The  witness  yesterday  said  that  under  the  present 
valuation  system  and  the  proposed  tariff  it  would  mean  an  emb«n-'«' 
on  these  goods.  AMiat  I  am  to  show  you  is  that  it  would  not  mean  ai 
embargo  on  these  goods  at  all.  Here  is  a  scissors  which  is  import<^i 
from  J.  Henckels,  of  Germany,  which  he  says  costs  $5.13  in  Germany. 
In  the  United  States  that  scissors  sells  to  the  user  for  $3  per  pair. 

The  American  sample  shown  by  the  German  importer  is  not  codj- 
parable. 
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J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  make  a  comparable  barber 
Issors  which  they  sell  to  the  wholesalers  at  $12.40  per  dozen. 
The  cost  of  the  imported  scissors  plus  proposed  tariff  would  be: 
?rman  cost  $5.13,  duty  $6.74,  total  cost  $11.97  per  dozen,  against 
cnerican  price  of  $12.40  per  dozen. 

Furthermore,  you  will  find  that  the  importer  has  figured  the  Ger- 
an  marks  much  higher  than  the  existing  rate. 
Senator  McLean.  He  gave  some  figures  here  estimating  the  duty 
iat  would  be  assessed  under  the  proposed  rates,  showing  tnat  on  the 
rices  of  those  scissors  there  would  be  an  embargo  agamst  German 
manufacturers. 
Mr.  Gairoard.  It  would  not.    I  am  proving  that  right  here.    That 

ould  not  be  an  embargo.    A  scissors  of  that  kind  could  sell  for 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  price  of  that  scissors  you  just  had  in 
our  hand? 

Mr.  Gaiboabd.  In  Germany,  $5.13. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  with 
Lmerican  valuation?     $8.66,  is  it  not? 

ilr.  Gairoard.  The  duty  based  on  American  wholesale  price  of 
112.40  would  be  $2.40  per  dozen  specific  and  35  per  cent  on  $12.40, 
vhich  is  $4.34,  making  a  total  duty  of  $6.74  per  dozen. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  that  is  $13.79.    You  say  you  can  produce  it 
n  this  country  for  $12.40? 
Mr.  Gairoard.  We  could. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  not  that  amount  to  an  embargo  ? 
Mr.  Gairoard.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Those  are  the  scissors  he  used  yesterday. 
Mr.  Gairoard.  Whv  did  he  not  use  these  scissors  here  [indicating]  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  Show  it.    We  are  not  taking  sides  here. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  No.  9123,  6-inch 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  foreign  cost? 
Mr.  Gairoard.  85  cents  per  dozen. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  domestic  value  of  that  is  what? 
Mr.  Gairoard.  The  domestic  value,  he  claims,  is  $2.27.    We  claim 
it  is  $1.58. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  Fordney  bill  the  duty  upon  that  is  85 
cents,  making  $3.19.    So  it  makes  it  more  of  an  embargo  than  even 
he  claims. 
Mr.  Gairoard.  85  cents  a  dozen  makes  it  how  much  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  $3.19,  he  claims, 
ilr.  Gairoard.  That  is  wrong. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  way  he  figured  it  out. 
Mr.  Kaster.  That  is  correct  if  based  on  $2.27.    I.  can  figure  it  out 
for  vou  very  easily.    Fifteen  cents  apiece  is  $1.80 ;  35  per  cent  on  15 
would,  roughly,  be  50  cents.    That  is  $2.30.    The  duty  is  $2.30,  which 

is  absolutely  an  embargo 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  very  difiicult  for  the  stenographer  to 
take  this  running  debate. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  I  suggest  that  you  take  their  brief  and  we  will  file 
.1  brief,  and  you  review  it. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  leave  it  that  way. 
Mr.  Gairoard.  We  can  show  the  difference. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  more  scissors  that  you  want  to 
P^niitoiit? 
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Mr.  Gairoard,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Il  ou  have  shown  us  two  already  on  which  you  a*: 
niit  that  the  duty  amounts  to  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  In  this  particular  case  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Gaiboard.  The  point  that  I  desire  to  make  is  tliis,  that  whiK 
the  German  importer  may  claim  that  he  has  to  sell  these  for  S^s.tu;. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  does  not  have  to  sell  it  for  $8.66.  U# 
is  selling  it  for  considerably  more  than  that.  It  is  in  the  selling  pri***-. 
and  he  can  go  ahead  and  pay. the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  { 

Mr.  Gairoard.  We  are  going  to  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  and  correct  your  statement  in  th* 
l^roof. 

Mr.  Gairoard.  I  will,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  L.  HENEY,  REFEESENTINO  THE  OENEYA 
CUTLERT  CORPOEATION  AND  OTHERS,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Henry.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Manufacturer  of  standard  razors. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  The  Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation.  I  represent  nine 
manufacturers  of  standard  razors,  as  follows:  J.  R.  Torrey. Razor 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  R.  Case  &  Sons,  Bradford,  Pa.:  S.  R. 
Droescher,  Cranford,  N.  J. ;  Henkle  Clauss  Co.,  P'remont,  Ohio :  Na- 
tional Razor  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio;  I^nion  Cutlery  Co.,  Olean.  N.  Y.: 
George  W.  Korn  Razor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Little  Valley,  X.  Y.: 
Pou^keepsie  Cutlery  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  manufacturin:: 
practically  100  per  cent  of  all  the  standard  razors  made  in  the  Unitetl 
States. 

The  Chairman.  In  different  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir.  The  nine  factories  referred  to  emploj-  nor- 
mally about  thirteen  hundred  highly  skilled  artisans. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  is  it  that  you  want  with  reference  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Henry.  I  wish  to  show,  sir,  that  some  of  the  testimony  al- 
ready given  is  not  accurate;  that  the  rates  which  we  went  over  in 
great  detail  and  on  which  we  spent  considerable  time  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House,  would  put  us  in  shape  so  that  we  could  start 
our  idle  factories  again.  While  the  rates  would  not  be  sufficient,  wo 
feel  that  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  at  least,  b\ 
further  shop  economy,  we  could  meet  competition  based  on  the  pni- 
posed  rates  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  shops  closed  now,  largely? 
Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely.    Our  own  factory,  for  instance, 
normally  employing  660  to  700  people,  is  running  about  90  to  10<), 
and  running  on  half  time — a  skeleton  organization. 

I  want  to  say.  gentlemen,  that  the  plants  that  I  represent,  inclu«ling 
my  own,  have  no  divided  interests.    AVe  have  no  foreign  investment 
nor  have  we  any  desire  to  bill  from  abroad  to  ourselves  in  this  couii 
try  at  temporarily  convenient  prices. 


s. 
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1  think  you  gentlemen  will  recall  considerable  activity  on  the  part 
f  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  years  1912  and  1913,  occa- 
tmeil  by  verj-  flagrant  undervaluations.  It  was  so  serious  that  the 
*ry  life  of  our  industry  was  threatened.  The  Treasury  Department 
iterested  itself;  Secret  Service  men  were  used,  and  eventuallv  that 
ractiee,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  at  least,  was  largely  stopped. 

That  reminds  me  that  the  <i:entleman  testifying  yesterday  made  a 
iTv  strenuous  plea  for  ad  valorem  rates.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
rtting  a  quietus  on  undervaluaticm  than  by  specific  rates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Republican  doctrine. 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  a  very  good  doctrine. 

There  were  some  samples  shown  yesterday.  There  were  prices 
[iioted  by  the  importer,  who  stated  that  he  also  was  an  American 
fumufacturer,  and  I  think  he  left  the  impression  generally  in  this 
oom  that  he  was  an  American  manufacturer  of  standard  razors.  So 
ar  as  I  know,  this  German  importer  has  never  made  any  quantity 
>f  standard  razors  in  the  CamiUis  plant.  I  believe  practically  all 
heir  razors  are  made  in  their  own  factory  in  Germany  and  in  other 

terman  plants. 

A  comparison  was  shown  here  between  a  German  razor,  which,  at 
r^.4()  marks,  the  stated  Geiman  price  per  dozen,  at  the  exchange  rate 
quoted,  I  believe,  would  figure  $1.17  per  dozen  in  American  currency. 
The  so-called  American  comparative  was  a  Torrey  razor,  which  the 
witness  testified  he  bought  from  the  Torrey  Co.  himself,  and  paid 
>^.3.25  per  dozen  for. 

Wishing  to  check  that  statement  and  testimony,  I  talked  with 
Worcester,  Mass.,  over  the  phone  last  night,  and  I  have  here  a  tele- 
jrrim  signed  by  the  J.  B.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  and  I  will  read  it : 

Lust  quotation  to  Kaster,  April  14.  1920.  $4.05  i)er  dozen.  I^ast  order  Aii- 
ciisT  12.  1018.  13.70.     If  more  information  is  wnnt€<l.  wire  or  phone. 

J.  R.  ToBHBY  Razor  Co. 

That,  gentlemen,  I  think,  throws  out  absolutely  the  testimony  in 
regard  to  comparatives  on  that  grade  of  razors. 

Another  comparison  was  a  Bofcer  "  Red  Injun  "  razor.  The  -Vmeri- 
can  ecjuivalent  or  comparative  was  a  razor  made  by  one  of  the  smaller 
Amencan  factories,  xhey  are  not  comparable  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  except,  possibly,  in  price,  and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state. 

Tlie  Boker  razor  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  made  by  bonus-paid 
workmen.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  better  razor 
made  than  that  Bed  Injun. 

The  Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation  make  razors  that  are  comparable 
^ith  the  Boker  razor,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  submit,  and  will 
submit,  comparative  samples  and  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  razor  and  its  spe- 
cial excellence  ? 

Mr.  Hbnrt.  Beautifully  ground,  Senator.  They  are  beautifully 
finished,  nicely  balanced,  and  made  from  excellent  steel. 

I  want  to  refer  just  a  moment  to  the  razor  submitted  by  the  wit- 
ness yesterday  and  also  to  its  so-called  American  comparative.  The 
German  cheap  razor  is  made,  in  most  cases — ^those  razors  that  come 
at  $1  a  dozen— of  Bessemer  steel  or  a  very  cheap  grade  of  Swedish 
steel.   They  have  no  quality.    They  are  roughly  finished,  but  they 
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have  the  advantage  of  a  ridiculously  low  price  to  the  wholesak 
purchaser  in  the  United  States.  I  can  buy  them  and  have  boai;:ht 
them.  I  was  forced  to  buy  them  under  the  Underwood  law.  TLtj 
were  landed  at  35  per  cent  duty.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Genevi 
corporation  made  a  great  volume  of  medium-priced  razors,  but  wr, 
like  other  American  manufacturers  of  standard  razors,  made  them 
out  of  high-grade  steel,  and,  regardless  of  the  price,  those  raz(»r> 
were  guaranteed  for  shaving  service,  and  they  would  stand  up  axui 
would  shave. 

That  cheap  razor  eventually  got  to  the  consumer  at  approximatelj 
the  same  price  as  the  other  razor. 

These  cheap  German  razors  were  often  packed  in  individual  case- 
printed  "  fully  concave,  fully  warranted."  I  have  some  in  my  bag 
here,  samples  that  have  come  in  within  a  few  months,  some  of  them 
in  cases  marked  $3  or  $3.50  each — a  practice  which  we  were  force*: 
to  follow  in  an  effort  to  hold  trade,  but  a  practice  which  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  away  from. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  those  cheap  German  razoR 
are  inferior  to  the  American  cheap  razors  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Not  in  appearance,  but  in  quality ;  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  compete  with  your  razor? 

Mr.  Henry.  Not  in  quality,  but  unfairly  in  price  to  the  trade. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  certain  people  it  could  be  discovered  that 
there  is  a  difference,  and  yet  they  were  put  on  the  market  at  the 
same  price? 

Mr.  Henry.  Not  alwavs;  and  in  the  last  turnover,  or  in  the  lasi 
purchase,  the  men  in  the  street,  not  knowing  the  difference,  di«i 
pay  a  price  at  which  they  should  have  been  able  to  buy  shaving 
quality. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  we  can  not  legislate  to  make  th« 
American  purchaser  discern  the  difference  between  two  articles. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  the  point  I  waiit  to  make 
is  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  get 
that  stuff  out  of  the  country  and  keep  it  out. 

I  want  to  state  that  in  the  last  analysis  you  gentlemen  are  here  to 
conserve  the  industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth.  All  that  any  clean-cut  American  manufacturer 
asks  for  is  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  a  fairly  even  basis.  The 
importations  of  standard  razors  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  Government  stores  are  carrying  enormous  stocks  to-day,  Tber 
are  coming  in  in  increasing  volume.  Gentlemen,  it  is  only  goinj: 
to  be  a  question  of  a  few  months  when  there  will  have  accumuute«i 
in  the  United  States  stocks  of  German  make  sufficient  to  carry  this 
country's  normal  consmption  for  a  long,  long  while  to  come. 

Senator  McLean.  I  see  they  have  more  than  doubled  once  last 
year.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  plead  for  quick  action.  Pri- 
marily, that  is  what  I  am  dovm  here  for.  We  want  relief,  and  we 
have  got  to  have  it  soon.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  God  knows  this  indus- 
try will  be  ruined. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  more  interested  in  protecticm  of  your 
business  than  you  are  in  the  reduction  of  excess-profits  taxes  1 

Mr,  Henry.*  Vei-y  much  so.  The  excess-profits  taxes  are  not  goiiuf 
to  worrv  us  this  year.    If  we  can  survive  the  enormous  losses  that 
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e  ^inff  to  pile  up  this  year,  we  will  be  mighty  fortunate.  We  hope 
ir  baxi£s  will  carry  us. 

I  wish  to  add  in  regard  to  these  increasing  importations  and  tlie 
tal  necessity  of  haste  that  I  hope  the  committee  can  arrive  at  a 
orkable  plan  for  some  equalizing  of  exchange  or  a  retroactive 
ature  in  the  tariff  bill  that  will  tide  us  over  until  the  passage  of 
le  bill.  I  have  really  little  else  to  say,  except  that  I  shall  request 
id  do  request  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief  and  correct  your  state- 
lent. 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  your  factory  closed  down? 
Mr.  Henrt.  Our  factory  is  employing  about  90  men  out  of  a 
ormal  650  or  700,  and  we  are  working  those  90  alternate  weeks. 
Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  imports  and  how 
luch  to  general  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Henry.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question  to  answer. 
Senator  Watson.  I  ajn  asking  your  opinion  about  your  own  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  our  own  business,  I  would  say  that  I  presume  it  is 
ibout  equaUv  divided. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  witness  yesterday,  who  was  an  importer,  sub- 
mitted a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  cutlery  importers'  association,  in 
which  he  has  a  diagram  which  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  examine. 
He  attempts  to  show  a  certain  grade  of  razors,  what  they  cost  in 
Germanj  and  what  they  cost  in  America,  and  how  the  Fordney 
tariff  bill  will  operate  as  amounting  to  an  embargo.  Have  you 
examined  these  statements  he  has  macfe  up  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  accurate 
or  not? 

Mr.  Henry.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Suppose  you  spend  a  little  time  on  it  and  give 
it  to  the  committee  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  will  do  that;  yes,  sir.  May  I  have  one  of  those 
tables? 

Senator  Walsh.  Certainly. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Douglas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  J.  DOUaLAS,  EEPBESENTINO  YRED 
HASLAM  &  CO.,  83  PTTLASKI  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dougla^  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Brooklyn,  N.  x . 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments.  I  am 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Fred  Haslam  &  Co.,  and  I  also 
represent  the  American  surgical  instrument  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  duty  on  surgical  instruments? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

607ia—21— PT  24 2 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  change  made! 

Mr.  Douglas.  N9,  sir ;  but  I  just  want  to  speak  on  a  matter  this 
was  brought  up  by  the  dental  association  in  reference  to  simiL- 
matters,  if  I  may.    I  have  a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject? 

Mr.  Douglas.  On  surgical  instruments. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  want  any  change  made  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  want  a  change  made  as  suggestea. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  want  the  change  made  suggested  by  Dr.  Hoil»- 
C.  Brown  yesterday,  who  represented  the  National  Dental  Assor... 
tion.  We  are  satisfied  to  have  the  change  made,  and  dental  instr.. 
ments  taken  out  of  the  surgical  instrument  clause,  that  is,  from  para 
graph  369,  so  that  this  paragraph  will  apply  only  to  surgical  instr 
mente.    Our  reason  for  this  is  the  advance  in  dentistrv 

Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  Do  you  make  dental  instnunenu ' 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  why  argue  their  case?  They  have  argu*- 
their  own  case.   They  have  already  testified  about  dental  instrument.-^ 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  well,  unless  you  will  permit  me  to  say  sonit  - 
thing:  I  want  to  state  that  the  present  tariff  as  designed  by  the  ci>r/ 
mittee^  containing  the  American  valuation,  will  be  satisfactory,  ^^ 
cause  it  will  enable  us  to  make  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  goo..- 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  what  we  should  have,  to  give  u^  : 
little  opportunity  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  the  "present  tariff,"  you  refer  to  th'' 
Fordney  tariff  bill  pending  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  we  only  mao- 
20  per  cent  in  this  country,  which  was  a  handicap  during  the  war. 

^  Senator  Watson.  You  have  an  ever  increasing  importation  of  sur- 
gical instruments  from  Japan  as  well  as  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir.  The  Japanese  goods  are  not  a>  lui: 
grade  as  the  Germans,  and  the  Germans  are  the  ones  that  we  fe-it 
they  keep  us  down  to  20  per  cent  production. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  any  of  your  time.  I  !;  i^* 
said  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  saying  it  for  the  "American  stiri^i' 
instrument  manufacturers.  We  are  willing  to  write  voluroe^:  «• 
have  done  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  had  the  bill  up  t<»  t^* 
House  all  but  passing. 

I  may  speak  for  our  own  factory,  with  which  I  am  entirely  f.i 
miliar.    We  are  working  only  20  per  cent  of  our  force  that  we  lu^i  • 
year  ago.    If  that  bill  had  been  passed  a  vear  ago,  we  would  havf  ha  " 
four  or  five  times  as  many  men  employecl  as  we  have  now. 

Senator  Sittiieriand.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  -.»■' 
briefly  why  he  thinks  the  dental  instruments  should  he  left  oni  «•*' 
this  paragraph. 

Mr.  DoroLxs.  I  will  say  this,  the  dental  industry-  is  fiin<lameni:r\* 
an  American  institution.  The  world  looks  to  America  to  niatt*r 
dental,  and  even  the  Kaiser  had  an  American  dentist.  Dr.  Davi*-.  aJ. 
the  dental  instrument  manufacturei^s  are  exporting  quite  largely,  a* 
in  the  case  of  surgical  instruments  it  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  A^*  » 
matter  of  fact 

Senator  Suthekland  (interposing).  Only  2  per  cent  of  tho  sur- 
gical instruments  manufactured  in  this  country  exported  i 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  about  1^  or  possibly  2  per  cent.  Canada 
lys  fix>ni  us  because  we  are  nearby;  they  do  not  buy  so  much  be- 
luse  of  price,  but  because  of  the  accommodation  we  can  give  them. 

ALUMINUM. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Brile. 

EATEMENT  OF  MR.  LAWEENCE  M.  BBILE,  PRESIDENT  BRILE  & 
RATNER  (UrC),  277  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Brile  ? 

Mr.  Brius.  New  York  City;  277  Broadway. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Bril£.  President  of  Brile  &  Eatner  (Inc.). 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  speak  on? 

Mr.  Brh£.  Aluminum. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed. 

^fr.  Brile.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  attention  of  your 
onunittee  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  in  para- 
rraph  374  of  aluminum  coils,  which  are  aluminum  sheets  or  in  rolls 
nstead  of  in  flat  sheets.  I  think  it  is  simply  an  omission.  The 
ivord  "  strips  "  is  in  there,  which  name  aluminum  coils  are  sometimes 
CTiown. 

As  the  paragraph  now  reads,  we  fear  that  aluminum  coils  will 
i^ome  under  paragraph  393,  covering  articles  or  wears  not  specially 
provided  for.  I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  that  coils  should  also  be  included  in  paragraph  374. 

We  protest  against  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  imposed  on 
aluminum  scrap  and  alloys  of  any  kind,  in  which  aluminum  is  the 
<x)niponent  material  of  chief  value  in  crude  form,  believing  that  the 
said  rate  will  create  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  aluminum 
in  crude  form  into  the  United  States  and  will  prevent  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government  that  might  otherwise  be  derived  if  a  fair, 
just,  and  eauitable  rate  of  duty  were  established. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  said : 

In  Uie  case  of  so  light  a  metal  as  aluminum  and  one  so  relatively  high  priced, 
freight  to  a  distant  market  is  negligible,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  nature  of 
the  industry  requires  a  large  overhead  in  administrative,  technical,  and  selling 
<^taff.  <'tc.,  and  also  a  large  investment  in  plant.  The  overhead  expense  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  6  cents  per  pound  of  aluminum  it  makes.  The 
Alninlnum  CJo.  of  America  has  invested  a  little  less  than  $1  for  each  pound  of 
aluminum  that  it  has  capacity  for  producing  in  a  year,  so  that  the  interest 
charge  is  also  nearly  6  cents.  Even  though  the  operating  costs  were  the  same 
by  ignoring  the  overhead  charges  and  interest  on  investment,  foreign  producers 
would  be  able  to  dump  aluminum  into  the  United  States  at  a  price  which  the 
VnltcU  States  producer  could  not  possibly  meet  and  pay  his  overhead,  but 
'iuDiping  is,  of  course,  aU  the  easier  because  the  foreign  producers*  operating 
^t  is,  in  fact,  substantially  less  than  the  United  States  producers'  operating 
cost 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
Mr.  Davis  arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  foreign  producers  of  aluminum 
^n  ignore  their  overhead  charges  and  interest  on  investment  any 
niore  than  the  American  Co.  could  ignore  their  overhead  and  invest- 
ment charges.     One  would  gain  the  natural  impression  from  the 
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language  quoted  above,  from  the  brief  of  Mr.  Davis,  that  foreign  pr^ 
ducers  of  crude  aluminum  have  no  overhead  and  no  investment  aL . 
no  financing  charges,  and  although  Mr.  Davis  submits  that  th^^ 
charges  as  applied  to  the  company  he  represents  total  12  cents  [*•: 
pound,  he  assumes  that  the  foreigner  would  disregard  these  charjr?- 
of  12  cents  per  pound,  and  thereby  dump  aluminum  into  the  Unit* 
States.  If  we  accept  as  authoritative  tne  fact  that  there  are  fixt*. 
charges  of  12  cents  per  pound,  as  Mr.  Davis  states,  6  cents  represent 
ing  overhead  charges  and  6  cents  interest  charges,  then  the  foreisr. 
producer,  whose  capacity  is  much  less  than  the  American  productr'?, 
must  of  necessity  have  higher  fixed  charges,  such  as  overhead  ar . 
interest  charges,  for  it  has  always  been  our  imderstanding  that  tli* 
larger  the  output  the  lower  the  fixed  charge.  The  foreigner,  then- 
fore,  if  confronted  with  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  5  cents  pt-r 
Sound,  and  if  confronted  with  the  same  fixed  charge  as  the  Aluminun. 
/O.  of  America,  would  have  charges  of  17  cents  per  pound  to  con- 
tend with  before  beginning  the  manufacture  of  crude  aluminum  at 
all,  or  only  7^  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  present  price  for  Amen- 
can  manufactured  aluminum  of  24J  cents  per  pound. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  by  what  process 
ot  reasoning  Mr.  Davis  arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  foreign  producers 
can  ignore  his  overhead  and  his  interest  charges.  Mr.  Davis  admii.- 
that  these  charges  as  applied  to  his  company  equal  12  cents  per 
pound.  The  foreign  producers  have  a  far  less  capacity,  and  j'et  Mr. 
Davis  assumes  that  these  foreign  producers  have  no  overhead  an<: 
no  interest  charges  to  pay,  whereas  he  submits  that  because  of  tht 
nature  of  the  industry  12  cents  a  pound  applies  to  his  company  ior 
those  charges.  He  said  that  the  foreigner  could  well  ignore  those 
charges  altogether  and  dump  aluminum  into  the  United  States. 

The  average  price  of  the  crude  aluminum  ingots  for  five  yeai> 
previous  to  the  European  war,  1910  to  1914,  according  to  Metal  Sta- 
tistics, 1921,  page  449,  was  21.61  cents  per  pound.  Assuming  thai 
21.61  cents  per  pound  is  a  fair  average  price  for  aluminum  ami 
deducting  thereirom  a  duty  proposed  of  6  cents  per  pound  and 
freight  and  insurance  from  foreign  ports  of  1  cent  per  pound  we 
have  left  15.51  cents  per  pound.  Assuming  that  the  statements  madt- 
by  Mr.  Davis  are  correct,  as  quoted  above,  that  there  is  an  overhead 
expense  of  6  cents  a  pound,  and  another  charge  of  6  cents  per  pound 
for  interest  on  investments,  and  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
foreign  manufacturers  with  a  much  smaller  production  have  at  lea>t 
an  equal  cost,  it  would  leave  a  difference  between  15.61  and  12  cents 
covering  fixed  charges  of  3.61  cents  per  pound  to  pay  for  raw  mate- 
rials, production  costs,  and  profit. 

I  think  that  we  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  no  aluminum  manufacturer  would  or  could  manufacture  on  any 
such  basis. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  authoritative  the  statement^ 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  effect  that  overhead  charges  amount  to 
6  cents  per  pound  and  interest  charges  also  6  cents  per  pound,  wo 
fail  to  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  American  Co.  to  have  sold 
aluminum  in  1914,  the  first  year  previous  to  the  European  war,  at  an 
average  price  of  18.59^  cents  per  pound.  Let  us  analyze  these  fixcil 
charges  alleged  by  Mr.  Davis  in  relation  to  the  price  of  aluminum 
in  1914.    As  stated,  the  average  price  for  the  year  1914  of  aluminum 
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^ots  was  18.59^  cents  (Metal  Statistics,  1921,  p.  449).  Deducting 
erhead  and  interest  charges  amounting  to  12  cents  per  pound,  we 
i\f  left  6.59 J  cents,  which  must  inchide  cost  of  raw  material,  cost 
production,  and  profit.  As  a  matter  of  record,  we  know  that  the 
^t  earnings  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  since  1915  were  no 
ss  in  any  year  than  $10,000,000  per  year.  (Mr.  Davis's  letter  ad- 
"essed  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and  other  banks. 
f>v.  1,  1920,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  certain  bond  issues  or 
is  company.)  We  do  not  know  what  the  earnings  of  the  Aluminum 
o.  of  America  for  1914  were,  but  we  do  know  that  since  1913  their 
I  vestment  has  increased  from  $30,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  the  amount 
f  the  increase  representmg  the  earnings  of  the  company,  so  we 
elieve  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  earnings  of  the  Alummum  Co.  of 
imerica  in  1914  were  no  less  than  $10,000,000.  In  1914  there  were 
roduced  in  America  approximately  90,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum 
Metal  Statistics,  1921,  p.  443).  If  $10,000,000  were  earned  on 
<>,<X)0,000  jDounds  of  aluminum,  the  profit  per  pound  would  be  ap- 
proximately llj  cents.  We  therefore  have  a  profit  of  llj  cents  per 
xmnd  and  interest  and  overhead  charges  of  12  cents  per  pound,  or 
13}  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  selling  price  was  18.59^  cents, 
ihowinor  without  question  that  in  1914  at  least  the  producers  in 
Vmerica  did  not  include  in  their  cost  any  such  charge  as  6  cents  for 
nterest  and  6  cents  for  overhead.  If  they  did,  they  had  left  only 
t5.59J  cents  to  pay  for  raw  material,  production  cost,  and  profit. 
Assuming  that  the  profit  were  llj  cents  per  pound,  as  stated  above, 
all  that  would  be  left  to  include  overhead,  interest  charges,  and 
production  cost  would  be  about  7^  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  price  of  aluminum  for  five  years  was,  for  1910,  22.97; 
1011,  20.34  cents  a  pound;  1912,  22.52  cents  per  pound;  1913,  23.63 
cents  per  pound,  and  1914,  18.595  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  four  years,  1910-1913  inclusive,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  tariff  on  aluminum  ingots  of  7  cents  per  pound,  the 
average  price  in  New  York  was  22.71  cents  per  pound.    The  first 
year  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  with  a  rate  on  aluminum  ingots 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  the  average  price  fell  to  18.59i  cents  per  pound- 
The  effect  of  a  low  tariff  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  aluminum  to  the 
American  consumer,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  average  price  after 
tlie  pas^ge  of  the  2  cents  duty^  falling  4.12  cents  per  pound.    High 
priced  aluminum  means  a  diminution  in  demand  and  usage  of  this 
material.    We  believe  that  practically  all  of  the  crank  cases  used  on 
automobiles  in  America^  as  well  as  all  of  the  bodies  of  automobiles, 
would  be  made  of  aluminum  if  the  price  were  maintained  under  20 
cents  per  pound;  and  that  there  would  be  sufficient  aluminum  con- 
sumed to  liquidate  the  entire  production  of  the  world  at  present  pro- 
flucing  capacities,  if  the  price  were  maintained  at  a  fair  rate.    The 
effect,  however,  odF  artificially  stimulating  the  price  by  a  high  tariff, 
is  to  simultaneously  lessen  tne  demand  and  cause  automobile  manu- 
facturers, and  others  who  might  with  profit  and  with  marked  ad- 
vantage to  their  products,  use  aluminum,  seek  other  metals  in  sub- 
stitution, because  of  the  artificially  high  price  of  aluminum. 
Mr.  Davis  said  before  the  committee : 

^  In  the  last  year  of  the  Payne-Aldiich  Act  in  which  the  clut>^  on  aluminum  was 
"  cents,  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  country  was  imported, 
^nd  during  the  first  year  of  the  Underwood  Act,  when  the  duty  was  2  cents  per 
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pound  there  was  substantially  the  «anie  i>er('entnRe  imported— a  little  l€«  ratkvr 
than  a  little  more,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  that  that  the  7  cents  per  r"-a4 
duty  was  not  prohibitive  bwause  more  came  in  at  7  cents — relatively  mi»r-  =. 
tonnage — more  in  percentage  came  in  at  7  ccnt«  that  at  2  cents. 

Mr.  Davis  failed,  however,  to  point  out  why  the  7-cent  rate  wi^ 
not  prohibitive  and  why  more  aluminum  was  imported  in  1913  under 
the  7-cent  rate  of  the  l^ayne-Aldrich  tariff  than  in  1914  under  tLt 
2-cent  rate  of  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  tonnage  imported  in  1913,  the  last  year  of  the  Pajme-Aldridk 
bill  was  26,612,112  pounds  in  ingots  and  1,516,413  pounds  in  ^eeCx 
In  1914,  the  first  year  of  the  Underwood  bill,  the  tonna^  imporUHl 
was  16,420,695  pounds  in  ingots  and  2,775,804  pounds  in  sheete. 

^ow,  gentlemen,  why  was  not  the  7-eent  rate  prohibitive  in  191^1 
and  why  did  more  aluminum  come  into  the  United  States  under  tiie 
7-cent  rate  of  duty  in  1913  that  under  the  2-cent  duty  in  1914?  Mr. 
Davis  forgot  to  imform  the  committee  that  in  1913  the  average  priiY 
for  aluminum  was  23.63  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  price  for 
1914  was  18.59J  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words  the  duty  was  re- 
duced 5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  aluminum  in  the  Fnitf^J 
States  was  reduced  5.14  cents  per  pound,  and  nobody  heard  the 
Aluminum  Co,  com  )lain  that  they  did  net  make  sufficient  profit  in  • 
1914,  when  they  sold  aluminum  at  l^J  cents  per  pound. 

That  is  why  7  cents  was  not  prohibitive.  On  the  same  basis  of  .'" 
cents  per  pound  would  not  be  prohibitive  if  the  sole  producers  in  tljl^ 
country  simply  raise  their  price  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  duty  i« 
raised. 

It  is  evident  that  the  consumers  of  aluminum  received  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  tariff  in  1914.  The  tariff  was  reduced  5  cents  p^r 
pound  and  the  price  of  aluminum  was  reduced  5.14  cents  per  pound 
The  imports  were  less  imder  the  2-cent  rate  in  1914  than  unaer  thf 
7-cent  rate  in  1913,  as  Mr.  Davis  said;  and  certainly  we  are  not  u 
assume  that  Mr.  Davis  wants  to  put  that  rate  back  to  7  cesits  per 
pound  in  order  to  stimulate  importation.  Why,  then,  does  he  want  t^ 
increase  the  rate  to  5  cents  or  7  cents — ^he  asks  for  7  cents?  He  wam> 
to  do  that  so  that  it  will  be  optional  with  his  company  at  any  time  v* 
create  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  those  goods  by  simply 
lowering  their  price  to  18  or  20  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  his  company? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  company  that  introduced  aluminuRi 
in  this  country  and  put  these  articles  of  domestic  and  manufactunn^r 
use  within  the  grasp  of  every  one,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brius.  That  is  true. 

S^iator  McLean.  And  if  we  create  an  embargo  lowering  the  price 
to  the  American  consumer,  there  is  no  occasion  for  concern  ? 

Mr.  Bbile.  That  is  true ;  if  they  do  that. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  just  said  that  they  do  that. 

Mr.  Briub.  I  said  they  had  the  power  to  do  it;  they  could  do  it  if 
they  wanted  to,  and  they  could  make  a  substantial  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  consumers  could  not  buy  these  articl«^ 
at  any  price  until  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  put  them  withir. 
their  reach  ?    Aluminum  was  too  expensive  a  material  to  use  in  the^ 
utensils  until  the  American  Co.  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all  t) 
American  people,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Brile.  I  would  not  say  it  was  too  expensive.    The  American 
'o.  was  one  of  the  earliest  producers  of  aluminum  in  the  world. 
The  Chairman.  It  was  the  only  one,  was  it  not,  in  this  country  ? 
Senator  McLean  (interposing).  What  is  the  price  of  the  product 
ow  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  price  to-day  is  approximately  3  cents  per  pound 
^ss  than  it  was  a  year  a^o.  As  soon  as  the  Fordney  bill  was  an- 
lounced  in  the  House  establishing  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound — ^that 
s,  an  increase  of  3  cents  oyer  the  duty  in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill — 
he  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  at  the  same  time  reduced  their  price 
»  cents  a  pound.  That  reduction  was  made  just  following  the  an- 
iouncement  of  the  rate  contained  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Senator  McLean.  So  it  is  lust  as  you  stated,  instead  of  increasing 
;he  price  anticipating  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  they  reduced  the  price, 
ind  that  is  no  concern  on  the  part  of  the  consumer? 

)lr.  Briub.  If  they  continue  to  reduce  their  price,  and  we  haye  a 
rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  ingots,  it  will  preyent  the  importation 
df  any  crude  aluminum,  and  so  far  as  aliuninum  is  concerned  I  haye 
no  doubt  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  entire  demand  here. 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  taking  your  statement  as  to  what  they 
had  done,  which  would  indicate  that  the  stimulation  of  American 
competition  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

^(r.  Brile.  Beduced  the  price  under  the  late  tariff  by  2  cents  per 
pound. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say,  anticipating  an  increase  in  the  tariff — 
nevertheless,  they  haye  reduced  the  price  3  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Brile.  They  haye  done  that,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  American  aluminum 
industry  you  would  haye  yery  high  prices  for  articles  composed  of 
aluminum? 

Mr.  Briub.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  no  American  industry  producing  this 
aluminum  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner  and  would 
have  had  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  these  utensils? 

Mr.  Brile.  But  there  is  considerable  foreign  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Mr.  BfiiiiE.  There  are  manufacturers  in  practically  eyery  country 
abroad. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  that  you  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Brile.  We  are  the  exclusiye  representatiyes  of  a  sheet  mill 
abroad,  in  Switzerland,  at  Minziken. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  import  into  this  country  from 
that  mill? 

Mr.  Brile.  In  sheets? 

Senator  Watson.  In  whateyer  form  you  do  import  it. 

Mr.  Brile.  We  shall  haye  imported  in  1921,  if  all  of  our  contracts 
are  filled,  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  sheet. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  you  think, 
interfere  with  your  imports? 

Mr.  Brile.  Absolutely.  Our  mill  has  already  written  us  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  American  prices  if  they  can  pay 
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a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the  rate  imposed  on  sheets.  1 
have  not  gotten  to  that  price  on  sheets.  We  can  say  absolutely  thi 
the  rate  o?  9  cents  per  pound  on  sheets  is  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watson.  What  wages  do  you  pay  there,  as  compared  ^t' 
the  wages  in  the  same  branch  of  that  industry  here — ^mahufactuiv  .  t 
aluminum  dieets? 

Mr.  Brile.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  relative  wages  that  >'^, 
paid. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  final  c-^jst  "i 
production  in  both  places? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  only  information  that  we  have  received  is  tKj1 
they  can  not  compete  under  a  9-cent  rate  of  duty  with  the  Aineri<-ar 
prices  on  sheets. 

Senator  Watson.  You  just  have  that  information,  but  no  figiir?^^ 

Mr.  Briub.  No  figures,  except  that  we  can  get  at  it  by  giving  v'-i 
the  figures  of  the  American  cost  of  production  of  sheets.  We  ha^*' 
those  figures. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  of  no  value  unless  you  can  give  tlie  «^»-t| 
of  production  over  there. 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes ;  it  is.    I  will  show  you  whv.    I  have  said  that  t*  - 
9  cents  per  pound  rate  on  sheets,  bars,  and  circles  will  create  t: 
absolute  embargo.    I  am  copying  in  my  brief  a  copy  of  the  c«»r 
densed-data  sheet  of  the  chief  producers  in  this  country,  in  whi'- 
they  show  the  advance  or  extras  or  cost  above  crude  aluminum  f'-r 

f)ro*ducing  aluminum  coils  or  sheets.    On  March  30,  1920,  their  ptil* 
ished  extra  above  crude  aluminum  for  producing  coils  was  7.6  cent- 
per  pound  in  50-ton  lots. , 

The  rate  of  duty  propAsed  is  9  cents  per  pound,  or  1.4  cents  ix" 
pound  more  than  the  entire  admitted  cost  of  March  30,  1920,  piur 
profit,  of  producing  coils  by  the  chief  producer  thereof.  In  othr* 
words,  the  foreigner  is  asked  to  pay  9  cents  per  pound,  or  1.4  cent* 
more  than  the  aomitted  cost — selling  price  plus  profit— of  the  Aluni.- 
num  Co.  on  coils. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  Brile.  I  have  had  experience  in  the  production  of  alamintinj 
sheets.  I  was  formerly  the  vice  president  and  sales  manager  of  th- 
only  concern  at  that  time  who  competed  in  a  small  wav  with  tin- 
American  Aluminum  Co.  in  rolling  sheets.  We  could  roil  from  the 
ingot,  which  we  purchased  from  tne  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  * 
flat  sheet  at  approximately  6  cents  per  pound,  and  we  could  rf>ll  * 
coil  at  approximated  4  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Walsh.  'They  had  advanced  during  the  wart 

Mr.  Bril£.  They  had  advanced  during  the  war  period,  but  they  an* 
materially  less — less  even  than  we  could  produce  at  5  to  4  cents  pf' 
pound  in  sheets  and  coils. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  wages  now  are  lower  than  the  pwwtr 
level  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Brile.  In  that  particular  establishment  I  think  that  wages  no« 
are  equal  or  lower  than  they  were  in  1913  and  1914. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  not  yet  said  what  part  of  that  cost  :• 
labor,  which  was  the  question  the  Senator  asked  you  a  moment  «p>- 

Mr.  Brile.  Perhaps  33^  per  cent  would  be  an  approximation— tbr 
nearest  approximation  I  could  make. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  the  aluminum  sheets  used  in 
America  are  produced  here  and  what  percentage  are  imported? 

Mr.  Brile.  Practically  all,  with  the  exception  of  1,000,000  or 
,0(H),000  pounds,  which,  I  presume,  is  only  about  one- twentieth  of  the 
onsumption  here,  has  been  made  in  America.  There  has  been  no 
rreat  importation.  There  have  not  in  any  one  year  been  more  than 
1,IMK.),000  pounds  imported. 

Senator  Walsh.  ^Preventing  the  natural  tendency  to  accept  the 
profit? 

Mr.  Brile.  Absolutely ;  not  only  that  but  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
.America  to  my  knowledge  has  never  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand for  sheets.    While  their  ingot  capacity  has  been  sufficient,  their 
rolling  capacity  has  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for 
iiheets,  especially  among  body  builders  and  cooking  utensil  manufac- 
turers, so  that  of  necessity  they  had  to  go  abroad,  or  else  close  up  their 
plants.    They  could  not  get  sheets,  and  that  has  constantly  been  the 
fact,  even  before  the  war ;  even  before  the  war  they  were  six  or  eight 
months  behind  the  producers  of  sheets;  and  if  we  prevent  foreign 
competition  on  sheets  by  establishing  a  9  cents  per  pound  rate  of 
duty,  the  cooking  utensil  people  and  the  body  builders  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  other  source  of  supply  for  sheets.    At  times  they  can  not  get 
them  because  the  capacity  is  tied  up,  and  further  than  that,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  an  actual  competitor  of  the  people  who 
produce  cooking  utensils,  owning  the  largest  cooking  uteiisil  factory 
in  the  country  and  having  an  interest  in  the  second  largest  cooking 
utensil  plant  in  the  country.    So  that  in  effect,  if  we  do  not  have  f or- 
eipi  competition,  the  consimier  of  aluminum  sheets  for  cooking  uten- 
sils must  buy  from  his  own  competitor ;  and  we  claim  that  under  a  9 
cent  rate  of  duty  of  sheets  would  be  in  a  position  to  fix  prices  arbi- 
trarily, and  by  bieing  enabled  to  lower  or  raise  the  price  of  the  finished 
product,  since  he  controls  the  two  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in 
those  products,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  control  or  the  raw  ma- 
terial price  the  other  cooking  utensil  manufacturers  could  not  com- 
pete if  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  saw  fit  to  prevent  competition. 
Senator  Walsh.  You  said  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  have  two 
manufacturing  plants  which  they  control  for  manufacturing  cooking 
utensils  ? 
Mr.  Brile.  Exactly. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  manufacturing  companies  are  there 
m  America  that  compete  with  those  two  companies? 

Mr.  Brile.  About  39,  and  probably,  the  39  companies  are  not  as 
large  as  the  one  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Senator  Walsh.  Thirty-nine  aluminum   manufacturers   will   be 
obliged  to  pay  any  price  this  American  Aluminum  Co.  charge  them 
if  this  bill  amounts  to  an  embargo  and  goes  through  ? 
Mr.  BsiLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  any  of  those  89  companies  produce  the 
ingots? 

Mr.  Brile.  No,  sir:  there  is  no  producer  of  ingots  in  America  ex- 
cept the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  these  39  use  domestic  aluminum,  or  do 
they  use  the  imported  article? 
Mr.  Brile.  They  use  both. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  do  they  use  the  most? 

Mr.  Brile.  Of  the  American  article? 

The  Chairman.  They  use  mostly  the  American  article,  you  say  ( 

Mr.  Brii^.  They  have  used  only  the  American  article. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  not  been  very  destructive  to  themf 

Mr.  Brile.  During  the  first  part  of  1920  the  independent  alumi* 
num  cooking  utensil  concerns — these  39  I  speak  of — ^were  able  to  gel 
only  10  to  16  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  aluminum  sheet  they  orden'J 
and  were  forced  to  go  abroad  and  buy  what  they  could  get  or  bur 
surplus  sheets  in  the  open  market  at  destructive  prices,  tecause  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  could  not  or  would  not  furnish  them 
sheets  during  that  period. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  this  bill  amounts  to  an  embargo,  as  you  dain, 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  practicallj 
close  up  those  39  establishments  by  restricting  their  own  output  \ 

Mr.  Brile.  Exactly. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  by  putting  the  price  so  high  they  could  not 
afford  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Brile.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  Co.  want,  desire,  or  ask  for  9  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
sheets,  which  is  40  per  cent  higher  than  ingot  price,  although  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturing  cost  of  ingots  is  only  23  per 
cent,  as  we  shall  show. 

In  other  words,  even  if  you  establish  a  rate  of  duty  of  5  cents  on 
crude  aluminum,  the  rate  on  sheets  should  not  be  more  than  1^  cents. 
At  the  time  the  Underwood  bill  was  passed  we  understand  that  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  made  an  extended  investigation 
as  to  just  what  the  overage  above  the  crude  aluminum  rate  ^ould 
be  on  sheets,  or,  regardless  of  what  rate  was  established  for  cnidf 
aluminum — what  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  was.  Id 
other  words,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  on  March  30  produce*! 
coil  to  sell  at  a  profit  of  7.6  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  thev  ask  the 
committee  for  a  rate  of  duty  of  9  cents — 1.4  cents  more  tnan  their 
admitted  cost  of  making  the  coil.  So  it  can  not  possibly  be  a  fair 
rate  on  sheets. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  Americaii 
cooking-utensil  industrj' — the  valuation  of  their  product  in  this 
country  in  a  given  year? 

Mr.  Brh^e.  I  have  not  the  figures  available. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  never  mind ;  I  will  get  it  elsewhere.  It  i> 
a  very  large  sum,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Brile  It  is  a  very  large  sum. 

The  same  thing  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  cooking-utensH 
industry  applies  to  the  aluminum-casting  industry.  The  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  owns,  through  stock  ownership  or  control,  the  largest 
ahiminum  foundry  in  the  United  States — the  largest  alnminunj 
foundry  making  aluminum  castings  for  automobile  purposes. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  manj'  competitors  has  that  company — small 
competitors? 

Mr.  Brile.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  should  say  there  are  possibly 
30  or  40  small  aluminum  foundries.  There  is  only  one  in  the 
country  that  anywhere  near  equals  the  size  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America's  plant,  yet  all  of  these  smaller  aluminum  foundries 
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oiild  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Aluminuml  Co.  of  America,  if  they 
hoose. 
Senator  Walsh.  Providing  this  tariff  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound 
mounts  to  an  embargo  ? 
Mr.  BRiX£.  Yes. 

The  CsAiBMAN  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  shut  up,  the  American  consumer 
rould  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner  ? 
Mr.  Brtle.  If  who  shut  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  American  Aluminiun  Co.  closes  down. 
Mr.  Brii£.  Yes.  But  the  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  here 
nd  abroad — and  you  have  any  number  of  producers  of  aluminiun 
Dgots  abroad.  You  have  several  of  them  in  Switzerland,  you  have 
ieveral  of  them  in  Great  Britain,  you  have  several  of  them  in 
France,  and  you  have  several  of  them  in  Norway.  They  are  all 
competing  companies  over  there.  So  that  the  American  consumer 
*ould  not  possibly  be  at  the  mercy  of  anyone.  You  have  no  monoply 
mvwhere  except  in  America. 

J>enator  Watson.  Has  the  American  Aluminum  Co.  a  monopoly 
on  bauxite  ? 

)Ir  Brile.  So  far  as  the  American  supply  is  concerned^  we  claim 
they  have.  The  American  Bauxite  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary,  owns 
prartically  all  of  the  American  bauxite  that  could  be  reduced  into 
aluminum.  The  foreigners,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  must  all  buy 
from  mines  controlled  by  the  American  interests. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  bauxite  produced  in  more  than  one  State; 
that  is.  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Brujs.  Arkansas  is  practically  the  only  State  that  produces 
appreciable  quantities  of  bauxite. 

The  Chairman.  These  ridiculous  assertions,  you  know,  do  not 
hold  water.    Here  our  book  on  General  Information  states,  "  Three 
large  financial  groups,  involving  French,  British,  and  German  capi- 
tal, control  some  14  producing  companies  in  Europe,  producing  the 
vast  bulk  of  aluminum  product,"  that  you  want  brought  into  this 
country,  to  the  possible  uestruction  of  the  American  industry. 
ilr.  Bril£.  That  is  absolutely  not  true  atr  the  present  time. 
The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  proving  to  prove  that 
this  document  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  erroneous. 
Senator  Watson.  By  the  Tariff  Commission? 
The  Chairman.  By  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Senator  Walsh.  Supposing  that  we  may  get  information  that 
modifies  that? 

The  Chaibman.  I  can  not  tell  whether  this  information  has  been 
modified  by  any  events  occurring  during  the  last  10  days ;  but  that 
vas  a  fact  within  a  very  recent  period. 

Mr.  Bsii.E«  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  say  it  was  a  fact  simply  be- 
cause the  Tariff  Commission  says  it  is  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No  ;  because  we  have  our  authoritative  statement 
liere  from  the  highest  official  sources. 

Mr.  Brilb.  Just  a  few  producers,  and  they  have  no  ownership. 
In  Great  Britain  we  have  two  competingcompanies — the  British 
Alummum  Co.  and  a  small  company  in  Wales,  I  think  it  is,  the 
I>algeroff  Co. 
Senator  Watson.  You  imported  35,000,000  tons  last  year? 
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Mr.  Brile.  In  1920. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  2  cents  a  pound  crude,  in  crude  form,  scrar. 
and  alloys  of  any  kind,  35,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Brile.  You  must  remember  a  large  part  of  that  importatio-. 
will  be  found  to  come  from  Canada  and  is  imported  by  the  AJuminui . 
Co.  of  America  and  is  not  representative  of  the  imports  that  com- 
into  Utiis  country  from  Europe.  Every  pound  that  the  Aluminunj 
Co.  of  America  gets  from  Canada  comes  in  from  their  Northen 
Aluminum  Co. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  own- 
a  Canadian  plant? 

Mr.  BriI/E.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  And  that  these  imports  set  down  here  come  fron* 
Canada  instead  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Brile.  Not  all  of  them.  I  say  that  included  in  those  fi^re^ 
are  the  importations  from  the  Canadian  plant  of  the  Aluminum  0\ 
of  America,  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  export  anv 
of  their  product? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  have  special  sales  de- 
partment devoted  to  export  sales,  as  I  understand  it,  and  they  <li» 
export.  Furthermore,  I  understand  that  the  Canadian  plant  exporu 
practically  five-sixths  of  their  production  of  the  Northern  Aluminum 
Co. ;  Mr.  Davis  made  that  statement  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  the  time  the  American  Aluminum  was  ordered  to  divest 
themselves  of  stock  ownership  in  a  sheet  mill  that  they  had  taken 
over  in  this  country — the  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  mill  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  is  exported. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  manufacture  in  Canada  some  of  their 
product  that  they  sell  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BriiiE.  Absolutely  they  do. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  part  of  their  product  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada?  What  part  of  the  product  of  the 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.  is  shipped — which  I  understand  is  a  bmch 
or  subsidiary  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America — to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Brile.  That  is  available.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  five-siiths 
was  exported,  and  I  assume  that  he  meant  the  United  States  was 
included  as  one  of  the  importing  companies. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  the  imports  are  for  1921! 

Mr.  Brele.  For  1921  1  have  not  the  figures;  for  1920  I  have  the 
figures. 

Senator  Watson.  In  the  latter— 1920— 36,000,000  pounds  of  crude 
and  scrap  were  imported ;  thus  far  in  1921,  38,175,000  poand& 

Mr.  Briijbi.  Does  that  include  the  importation  from  Canada? 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  all  importations. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  must  include  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Yes.  But  is  it  true  that  the  Europeans  acqunu- 
lated  a  great  deal  of  aluminum  for  all  purposes,  and  that  since  the 
war  they  have  been  sending  that  over  here  in  great  quantities,  in  a 
seiise  dumping?  Are  not  prices  lower,  and  would  not  that  fact  hare 
something  to  do  with  lowering  prices? 
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Mr.  Brile.  They  are  higher  to-day.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica price  is  24  cents,  against  the  price  I  have  told  you. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Br£L£.  That  is  on  crude  aluminum.  The  price  to-day  is  24J 
rents  p>er  pound,  against  18^  cents  in  1914  and  against  an  average 
price  of  21.61  for  five  years  previous  to  1914.  The  price  is  higher 
to-day  than  the  average  price  for  the  past  10  years. 

Senator  Watson.  What  was  it  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Brile.  33  cents. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  control  the  alimiinum  market  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Brile.  The  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  does. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  if  this  tariflf  rate  is  fixed  so  very  high,  it 
is  possible  for  the  aluminum  company — I  do  not  say  they  will  do  it — 
if  they  can  produce  or  manufacture  cheaper  in  Canada,  to  shut 
ilown  those  parts  of  their  factories  here  where  they  can  produce  the 
same  goods  cheaper  in  Canada  and  ship  them  over  here  at  an  exces- 
sive profit? 

ifr.  Brile.  It  is  absolutely  possible.  I  submit  that  the  overhead 
and  interest  charges  are  12  cents  per  pound  to-day,  and  yet  they 
sold  aluminum  at  18.59  cents  in  1914,  considerably  less  than  they 
are  to-day,  and  only  a  difference  of  about  6  cents  a  pound  or  5J 
cents  per  pound,  and  they  claim  their  overhead  and  administrative 
oosts  are  to-day.  We  claim  that  12  cents  per  pound  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  selling  and  financing  costs  of  the  Aluminum  Co.; 
if  it  is,  the  foreigner  has  those  same  costs. 

(Mr.  Brile  later  submitted  the  following  statement,  which  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  fact  that  the  2-cent  Underwood  tariff  rate  in  1914  brought  the  price  of 
aluminum  down  to  18.^^  cents  per  pound  from  22.63  per  pound  proves  con- 
clusively that  had  this  price  of  18.59^  cents  been  established  by  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  in  any  year  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  there  would  have  been 
no  importations  whatever.  Importations  were  less  under  the  Underwood  bill, 
with  a  2-cent  rate,  because  the  price  in  America  was  reduced  5.14  cents  per 
pound  as  soon  as  the  reduced  tariff  went  into  effect. 

If  you  establish  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum  ingots,  the  situation 
wui  be— 

1.  With  a  normal  rate  of  exchange  no  country  can  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  aluminum. 

2.  There  will  be  no  importation  of  aluminum,  or  there  will  be  an  artificial 
rise  in  the  price  of  aluminum.  The  only  possibility  for  importation  will  be 
in  the  established  price  in  America — a  low  price  for  aluminum  and  a  high 
tariff  means  no  Imports.  A  high  price  and  a  high  tariff  means  imports  in  the 
measure  that  the  price  is  inflated;  but  a  low  tariflf  guarantees  a  low  price  and 
a  healthy  demand  and  normal   importation. 

The  cost  of  raw  material  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  American  producer.  Some  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
niannfacture  of  aluminum  are  bauxite,  coal,  limestone,  and  soda  ash.  With 
reference  to  bauxite,  practically  the  entire  American  supply  is  controlled  by 
the  American  Bauxite  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Producers.  Most  of 
the  foreign  producers  purchase  their  bauxite  from  mining  interests.  With 
Merence  to  coal,  practically  all  of  the  foreign  producers  purchase  their  coal 
in  the  open  market,  whereas  the  American  producers  own  their  own  coal 
nii'ies,  situated  conveniently  to  their  plants,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  foreign 
'^st  of  coal  is  many  times  the  American  cost.  The  cost  to  the  foreigner  for 
liniestone  and  soda  ash  is  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  American  producer. 

We  submit  that  even  if  the  proposed  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude 
Hmninum  were  fair,  equitable,  and  just,  representing  the  approximate  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  foreign  and  American  crude  aluminum,  which  is,  of  course, 
lot  true  and  denied,  the  rate  provided  of  9  cents  per  pound  for  aluminum  in 
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plates,  sheets,  bars,  rods,  circles,  disks,  blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  and  miua*^ 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  said  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  aiuse- 
num  and  is  relatively  much  higher  than  the  5  cents  per  pound  rate  oo  <  rr  r 
aluminum. 

We  submit  further  than  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  platea,   sbi-rf* 
bars,  circles,  etc.,  will  create  an  absolute  embargo  against  the  importatku.  - 
any  of  these  products  into  the  United  States;  and  further  submit   tliac  •:- 
Government,  by  reason  of  the  said  embargo,  will  receive  no  revenue  fn>in  '^ 
importation  of  these  said  products. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  rate  of  0  cents  per  i)Ound  on  alunii'  .- 
sheets,  bars,  rods,  circles,  disks,  blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  squares  is  entir- 
disproportionate  to  and  inconsistent  with  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  oii  en:  • 
aluminum,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  differential  or  overages  abovf  *•- 
selling  price  on  crude  aluminum  ingots,  charged  by  the  American  nianufartur^-- 
on  certain  of  the  fabricated  items  mentioned  above,  such  as  strip  or  »^h'.. 
sheet  aluminum,  sheet  aluminum,  circles,  etc. 

On  March  30,  1920,  the  sole  producer  of  aluminum  in  this  country  l^u^i:  : 
condensed  data  sheet.  No.  6697422,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  ' 


Gauge. 

Sire. 

1 

12-17 

1 
Inches.     1 
2-lS 

18-20 

3-16 

21-22 

3-lo 

23-24 

13-14 

25 

;i-13 

26 

2-13 

27-28 

3-12 

2&-30 

-. .  — ...................... 

3-12 

31-32 

3-12  1 

33 

3-12  ' 

34 

3-12 
3-12  1 

35 

( 

1-ton  lots.    15-ton  lots.    SO-toc  toc* 


i  I 

CentM  per  '    Cfnt*  per  ■    Onfi  ^ 

pottTuf.  pound.  ptmw 

8.66 7..«  '" 

9.'26 9.06"  * 

la  w  la  10  ' 

12.50  12L30  II 

14.80  14.60  U« 

17.00  1&80  . 

20.00  !«.»  ' 

24. 00  23.  M) 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  aluminum  coiled  sheets  in  5(X»toD  !<<.* 
were  sold  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  at  7.6  cents  per  pound  more  than  tr- 
orude  aluminum  ingots.  In  other  words,  7.6  cents  per  pound  represented  the  •■«•: 
of  manufacture  of  aluminum  coiled  sheets  in  50-ton  lots,  plus  profit,  plus  o\*r 
head  and  all  interest  charges.  The  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  9  cents  per  p>»u' . 
on  sheet  aluminum  is  1.3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  cost  of  nianufactuo  ■ ! 
the  chief  producers  on  March  30,  1920,  of  coiled  sheets.  Including  all  <^n:"« 
In  other  words,  the  foreigner  is  asked  to  pay  a  duty  of  1.3  cents  per  pound  «< 
aluminum  coiled  sheets  over  the  chief  producer's  admitted  coat  of  manufacrur 
ing. 

On  March  30, 1920,  the  sole  producers  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  i«NUf*i 
a  condensed  data  sheet.  No.  6697422,  covering  coiled  sheet  circle  differeotlaLH.  «'f 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : 


Gauge. 

Size. 

Inches. 

3-l<t 

3-16  . 

3-15 

3-14 

3-13 

3-13 

.3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

3-12 

3^12 

1-ton  lots. 

15-ton  loU. ' 

avtoc  u 

12-17 

CerUMver 

pOttM. 

CewUpet 
pound. 

0»/t;» 

18-20 

21-22 

12.30 

12.10 

".  • 

23-24 

25 

26 

14.40 
1.\50 
17.80 
2a  00 
22.30 
X'V.SO 
3a  00 

14.20 
l.\» 
17.60 

19. !« 

22.10 
25L3n 
2P.iV 

1  ■ 

27-28 

"• ••-•• ...--• 

20-30 

•  ♦• 

31-32 

■_ 

33 

r  » 

34 

t 

36 

.•* 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  differential  or  extras  above  crude  alumaou!!. 
charged  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  for  coiled  sheet  circles  in  50-tmi  l^* 
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ras  11.9  cents  per  pound.  The  propose<l  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum 
\To\es  is  but  2.9  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  admitted  cost  of  production  plus 
Tofit,  plus  overhead,  of  the  sole  producer  of  aluminum  circles. 
Th(*se  illustrations  wHl  tend  to  show  how  unreasonable  a  duty  of  9  cents  per 
lound  on  aluminum  sheets  is.  especially  when  considered  in  connection  with 
he  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  aluminum.  On  March  30,  1920.  the 
late  on  which  the  said  above  condensed  data  sheets  were  issued,  the  selling 
itU^  for  crude  aluminum  ingots  was  33  cents  per  pound.  The  selling  price, 
herefore,  of  coiled  sheets  In  50-ton  lots  was  40.6  cents  per  pound,  or  an  In- 
rease  of  23  per  cent.  The  coiled  sheet  circle  price  in  50-ton  lots  was  44.90 
t»nts.  an  increase  above  the  price  of  ingots  of  36  per  cent.  The  increase,  how- 
'wr,  on  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  between  crude  aluminum  of  5  cents  per 
>onnd,  and  sheet  aluminum  of  9  cents  per  pound,  is  80  per  cent,  showing  how  dls- 
;»roportionate  the  differential  between  the  ingot  and  sheet  duty  really  is. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pinance  OommUtee  made  an  extended  investigation  of  the  differential  or  dif- 
ference that  should  apply  between  the  rate  of  duty  established  for  crude  or 
Ingot  aluminum  and  aluminum  sheets  at  the  time  the  Underwood  tariff  rate 
was  established,  and  they  fixed  this  differential  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  just,  fair,  and  equitable.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  what  rate 
of  duty  It  is  decided  upon  for  crude  alumirfum  or  ingots,  the  rate  on  sheets  and 
other  fabricated  products,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  should  not  be  more  than 
1*  cents  per  pound  in  advance. 

There  is  a  far  greater  interest,  from  the  standpoint  of  independent  con- 
pnmers  of  aluminum,  that  a  just  rate  of  duty  be  establ^'shed  for  aluminum 
sheets  than  there  is  for  crude  aluminum,  because  the  fabricating  capacity  of 
the  producers  in  America  in  normal  times  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  make  prompt  deliveries  and  to  keep  the  consuming  trade  supplied  with  fabri- 
cated aluminum  such  as  sheets,  circles,  coils,  etc.,  and  in  order  to  be  assured  of 
a  source  of  supply  at  such  times  as  the  American  producer  is  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  sheets,  etc.,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  the  independent 
ponsuroers  to  secure  their  much-needed  supplies  abroad,  and  those  supplies 
can  only  be  secured  in  competition  with  the  American  supply,  if  such  supplies 
can  be  imported  under  a  rate  of  duty  that  is  not  prohibitive. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  no  matter  what  action  is  taken  with 
reference  to  the  duty  on  crude  aluminum  in  ingot  form,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
'•n  fabricated  aluminum  such  as  aluminum  sheets,  rods,  etc.,  shall  carry  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  11  cents  per  pound  higher  than  whatever  rate  is  found 
equitable,  just,  and  fair  for  aluminum  Ingots  or  crude  aluminum. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  M.  Bbile, 
President  Brile  &  Ratner  (Inc.), 

PRUNING    SHEARS    AND    HAIR    CLIPPERS. 

Senator  Dilijngham.  The  next  name  on  our  list  is  Mr.  Wiebusch. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME,  CHAELES  F.  WIEBUSCH,  EEPEESENTINO  T.  T. 
HENET  MANTTFACTTTEINO  CO.,  HAMDEN,  CONN.,  AND  OTHEES. 

Senator  Dilmnoham  (presiding).  You  are  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Wiebusch.  My  address  is  110  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 
City. 

J5enator  Dhungham.  You  wish  to  be  heard  on  paragraph  357  ? 

Mr.  WiEBTJSCH.  Yes.  I  really  represent  two  groups  of  manufac- 
turers: First,  manufacturers  of  hair  clippers,  and  also  manufac- 
turers of  pruning  shears,  and  with  your  permission  I  should  like 
to  speak  on  pruning  shears  first. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  Under  what  section? 

Mr.  Wiebusch.  I  would  like  to  have  it  under  section  357,  where 
shears  are  provided  for. 
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In  order  that  we  may  visualize  the  articles  I  will  discuss,  I  1 
display  a  few  samples  of  pruning  shears.    Pruning  shears  are  nia 
by  a  .number  of  manufacturers :  The  J.  T.  Henry  Manufactur.i 
Co.,  Hamden,  Conn.,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  is  here;  the  Peck,  Stov 
Wilcox  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  T.  J.  Ray,  vice  president  of  the  t«c 
pany,  being  also  here;  Seymour  Smith  &  Son  (Inc.),Oakville,  Conr 
feoker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co.,  of  New  York,  with   factor^'  i:| 
Hilton,  N.  J. ;  the  Cronk  &  Carrier  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Elmir.^ 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Clyde  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Pruning  shears  are  cutlery  so  recognized  among  manufacturer^ 
and  the  trade  generally  and  until  the  end  of  the  year  1916  wtrri 
always  classified  for  customs  purposes  as  shears  under  the  cutlerr 
schedule  in  the  tarifF  of  1913,  under  para^aph  128. 

In  1916  a  firm  of  importers  representmg  a  Swiss  manufacture 
protested  against  the  payment  of  duty  on  the  ground  that  pruni:..: 
shears  were  agricultural  implements,  and  as  such  should  come  .i 
free  of  duty.    The  matter  came  before  the  Board  of  General  At- 

E raisers  and  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  their  decision  <  T. 
K  36904)  classified  pruning  shears  as  agricultural  implements  and 
since  then  they  have  come  m  duty  free.  While  the  war  lasted  tlii* 
was  not  so  important,  as  no  goods  could  come  from  Germany,  at^n 
Swiss  and  French  manufacturers  had  only  a  limited  output  ar:*-. 
asked  high  prices,  but  now  that  Germany  is  sending  large  c|uantitir^ 
of  goods  here  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices  the  situation  is  hect*iLi 
ing  very  serious  for  the  American  manufacturers. 

Just  to  give  an  instance  of  present  German  prices  we  will  compare 
a  recent  German  quotation  on  a  leading  style  of  pruning  shear?, 
California  pattern,  black  handle,  9-inch,  with  a  corresponding  Amer 
ican  pruning  shear.  The  German  is  quoted  at  marks  159.36  p-r 
dozen,  which,  figured  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  allowir;^: 
10  per  cent  for  expense  to  brmg  the  goods  here,  figures  less  than  ?^- 
per  dozen,  much  oelow  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  a  com- 
sponding  American  shear  which  sells  here  for  $6.50  per  dozen.  Mar.;* 
other  patterns  have  been  compai-ed  and  show  a  similar  ratio.  It 
would  be  useless  to  give  you  all  the  figures,  but  on  polishes!  an  i 
nickel-plated  shears  and  some  different  models  and  patterns,  thf 
ratio  is  practically  the  same  as  in  this  particular  pattern. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  that  these  articles  do  n<»« 
come  in  free? 

Mr.  WiEBFSCH.  Thev  do  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Senator  McLeax.  lender  what  paragraph  should  thev  be  plaoeil' 

Mr.  WiEBrscH.  In  about  two  minutes  I  will  reach  that  point.  :f 
you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  It  is  well  known  that  labor  in  ^"T- 
many  is  now  lx»ing  paid  about  one-third  or  less  than  American  laKir. 
and  considering  that  nhoxxt  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  pruning  shf^r 
is  lal>or.  it  will  be  seen  how  imj^erative  it  is  to  suitably  protect  tlit 
American  industry  if  it  is  to  survive. 

Senator  Watsox.  I>et  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  WiERrscH.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  umler  the  l^nderwood  law  these  all 
in  free? 
'r    WiEiirscn.  Under  the  Underwood  law,  imtil  the  court  df«'i- 

'>aid  the  dutv.  but  since  this  derision  was  n-n- 
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lered  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  they  have  all  come  in  free 
)f  duty.     They  are  coming  in  free  of  duty  to-day. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  come  in  under  agricultural  instruments 
ind  are  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  WtBBUscH.  Yes,  sir.    Keferring  again  to  the  court  decision  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  would  say  that  tlie  court  in  deciding  that  prun- . 
ing  shears  are  agricultural  implements  gave  a  highly  technical  inter- 
pretation, and  we  believe  that  could  the  framers  of  the  tariff  have 
foreseen  such  a  decision  they  would  certainly  have  made  special 
provision  for  pruning  shears  under  the  cutlery  paragraph.     vVliile 
it  is  true  that  quite  a  few  pruning  shears  are  used  for  pruning  in 
vineyards  and  orchards,  for  which  reason  the  court  held  that  they 
were  to  be  classified  as  agricultural  implements,  there  are  as  many  or 
more  used  by  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  thousands  of  individuals 
who  have  their  own  gardens  and  prune  trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  and 
flowers,  who  would  not  be  classified  as  farmers  or  agriculturists. 
Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be? 
Mr.  WiEBUSCH.  My  next  paragraph  tells.    In  the  present  tariff 
pruning  knives  which  are  used  for  the  identical  purpose  as  pruning 
shears  are  specially  mentioned  and  dutitable,  which  we  consider  cor- 
rect and  more  logical  than  to  class  pruning  shears  with  plows,  har- 
vesters, reapers,  and  agricultural  implements  used  for  tilling  the  soil. 
Our  recommendation  is  that  under  schedule  3,  paragraph  357,  there 
1)€  inserted  after  the  words  "All  other  shears  and  scissors  and  blades 
for  the  same,"  the  words  "also  pruning  shears  of  all  kinds."    The 
situation  is  a  very  serious  one  for  the  American  manufacturers  of 
pruning  shears,  and  we  hope  that  our  reauest  that  pruning  shears  be 
made  dutitable  as  cutlery  will  be  grantea. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  not  say  "  all  other  scissors  and  shears,  in- 
cluding pruning  shears"? 

Mr.  WiEBUSCH.  The  way  I  suggested  was  the  way  I  thought  it 
might  be  best,  but  you  gentlemen  who  carefully  examine  the  wording 
of  these  tariffs  and  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the  matter  will  un- 
doubtedly see  that  it  is  properly  inserted  so  that  the  pruning  shears 
will  pay  the  same  duty  exactly  as  other  shears. 
Senator  Dillingham.  I  think  they  understand  your  point. 
Mr.  WiEBUSCH.  I  have  made  myself  as  brief  as  possible.    While  I 
am  here,  let  me  say  that  I  represent  another  group  of  manufacturers, 
and  I  will  take  no  more  time  on  that  than  I  have  on  pruning  shears. 
I  represent  Mr.  Priest,  president  of  the  American  Shear  ilanu- 
facturing  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  who  is  scheduled  to  be  here,  but  un- 
fortunately he  could  not  come;  also  the  Coates  Clipper  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  the  Boker  Cutlery  &  Hardware  Co., 
of  Xew  York,  with  a  factory  at  Hilton,  N.  J. 

Hair  clippers,  including  toilet,  horse,  and  fetlock  clippers,  have 
never  been  specially  mentioned  in  any  tariff,  but  have  always  been 
classified  for  customs  purposes  as  "manufactures  of  metal."  T7nder 
the  tariff  of  1913,  which  is  now  in  effect,  the  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  the  Fordney  tariff,  paragraph  393,  the  rate  of  duty  on 
articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  has  been 
made  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  if  no  special  provision  is  made  for 
hair  clippers  this  is  the  rate  that  would  apply  when  the  bill  becomes 
a  law.    This  rate,  however,  even  based  on  the  American  valuation 
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plan,  is  entirely  inadequate  protection  under  existing  condition^. 
During  the  last  12  months  thousands  of  pairs  of  clippers,  sold  at  ruin- 
ously low  prices,  have  flooded  this  market  from  Germany;  according: 
to  an  estimate  several  hundred  thousand  pair  in  all,  and  the  gocnl^ 
are  on  the  shelves  of  practically  every  jobber  and  retailer  of  this  clas.- 
of  goods  in  the  country.  Only  a  few  houses  whose  policy  has  been  ncn 
to  buy  any  German  goods,  irrespective  of  price  inducements,  have  con- 
fined their  purchases  to  the  American  articles.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  demand  for  American  clippers  has  dwindled  to  insignificant 
proportions,  and  the  verv  existence  of  the  industry  is  menaced. 

Clippers  are  offered  by  German  manufacturers  at  48  marks^  3** 
marks,  27  marks,  and  even  less  each,  which  figures  even  with  35  per 
cent  duty  added  makes  the  cost  laid  down  here  considerably  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  of  corresponding  American  models.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  feel  that  their  industry  is  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  that  is  accorded  to  similar  articles  in  the  cutlery  line,  as 
clippers  are  cutlery  the  same  as  knives,  shears,  etc.  All  the  arguments 
that  apply  to  tariff  protection  for  pocket  knives,  table  knives,  shears, 
scissors,  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  apply  with  equal  force  to  hair 
clippers. 

We  recommend  that  under  schedule  8,  paragraph  357,  before  the 
word  "  provided,"  there  be  inserted :  "  hair  clippers,  25  cents  each 
and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  condition  in  regard  to  marking  the  goods  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  should  also  be  enforced  for  these  goods  the 
same  as  for  shears,  scissors,  etc. 

The  hair-clipper  industry  is  not  one  of  the  large  industries  of  tlie 
country  but  nevertheless  important.  If  the  industry  languishes,  it 
affects  more  than  the  manufacturers  and  their  employees  for  whom  I 
speak.  It  will  mean  that  they  will  buy  less  steel  from  the  stwl 
manufacturers,  fewer  malleables  from  the  foundries,  fewer  castinirs 
from  the  manufacturers  who  make  these;  fewer  screws,  supplies, 
boxes,  labels,  and  many  other  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  product. 
Unless  the  goods  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  however  small,  over  the 
cost  of  production  the  industry  is  bound  to  decline,  and  this  will 
react  all  along  the  line  to  the  miners  of  metal  and  coal.  There  is  no 
industry  that  is  more  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  hair- 
clipper industry,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  the  necessary  pro- 
tection will  be  granted. 

I  wish  to  add  just  one  matter,  which  perhaps  is  not  essential  but 
is  of  interest :  The  hair-clipper  industry  really  started  in  the  city  of  j 
Nashua  in  1865,  where  Mr.  Priest  made  some  of  the  first  clippers 
that  were  ever  made.  It  was  peculiarly  an  American  industrj%  and 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties  thousands  of  pairs  of  American  clippers 
were  sent  to  Europe.  It  was  only  after  that  time  that  Germanv 
began  to  make  clippers,  at  first  satisfying  the  European  demniul 
thereby  stopping  the  exportation  of  American  clippers  to  Euro|)e; 
and  now  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  things  are  turned  an)un"l 
and  German  clippers  are  coming  into  this  country,  where  they 
originated  and  were  first  produced  and  exported. 

There,  I  think,  is  a  logical  argument  that  if  there  is  any  industry 
that  needs  protection  against  the  lower  cost  of  production  in  Ger- 
many it  is  the  clipper  industry. 
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Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  if  you  have  any 
uestions  you  wish  to  ask  I  am  ready  to  answer  them.  I  have  tried, 
1  accordance  with  your  wishes,  to  confine  myself  to  the  shortest 
ossible  statement. 

Senator  Dilunqhah.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

TINSfeL. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  committee  will  next  hear  Mr.  Wihnsen. 

(TATEMEHT  OF  ME.  B.  WILMSEN,  201  IONIC  STEEET,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

The  Chaibman,  On  what  item  do  you  appear  ? 

Mr.  W11.MSEN.  In  reference  to  the  duty  on  tinsels. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  satisfied  with  Payne- 
Aldrich  rates? 

Mr.  W1L.M8EN.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates,  and 
I  beg  to  submit  a  brief  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  we  will  receive  it.  Is  that  all  you  want 
to  present  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wn-MSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  it  and  have  it  printed  as  a  part  of 
your  statement. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilmsen  is  here  printed  in  full  in 

the  record,  as  follows:) 

Philadelphia,  August  3,  1921. 
The  Finance  Committee, 

United  Stittes  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  May  I  submit  the  following  Information  and  data  for  your 
consideration  when  you  review  the  matter  of  providing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the 
commodity  known  as  tinsel,  lahn.  or  lame,  which  has  been  specifically  provided 
for  under  paragraph  3S2.  H.  R.  7456,  known  as  the  Fordney  bill,  at  10  cents  a 
IHmnd  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Let  me  first  state  that  tinsel  wire  is  essentially  a  raw  material,  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  must  be  made  up  into  some  article,  such  as  Christmas-tree 
ornaments,  fabrics,  etc.  Under  the  act  of  1897,  paragraph  179,  it  carried  a  duty 
rate  of  5  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph  179,  the  same  rate 
of  5  cents  a  pound  applied.  In  the  act  of  1913  it  was  rated  at  6  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  150,  which  rate,  figured  out  in  normal  times,  that  is, 
before  war  conditions  prevailed,  at  something  less  than  the  previous  rate  of 
5  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  proposed  Fordney  Act,  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph 
382.  it  is  listed  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  am  principally  engaged  in  producing  various  kinds  of  toys,  my  plant  being 
locate<l  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  employ  some  200  men  and  women.  One  of 
the  principal  products  that  I  produce  is  an  extensive  line  of  Christmas-tree 
'•rnaments.  in  the  fabrication  of  which  I  use  a  great  deal  of  tinsel  wire,  lahn, 
''P  lame,  which  up  to  date  here<»f  I  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  prin- 
fipaliy  in  the  foreign  market,  due  to  the  poor  quality  produced  by  tho  single 
luanufacturer  in  the  United  States.  The  trade  to  whom  I  offer  my  Christmas- 
tree  ornaments  made  of  tinsel  wire  refuse  to  accept  such  ornaments  when 
inad^  from  the  Inferior  tinsel  wire  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
wneraUy  stipulate  in  the  orders  that  they  place  with  me  that  imported,  rather 
tiiau  domestic,  tinsel  must  be  used,  as  they  know  from  experience  that  the 
^ruiUiitnts  made  from  domestic  tinsel  quickly  lose  their  luster,  changing  color 
inmh  more  quickly  when  they  display  them  than  do  the  articles  made  of  im- 
ported material. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  import  price  of  tinsel  is  about  ?190  per  case  of  lOa 
kilos.  Applying  the  duty  rate  of  6  per  cent,  as  specified  in  the  Underwood  Act, 
which  Is  equal  to  $11.40,  together  with  a  charge  of  $1  per  case  for  hauling  and 
fw^ight,  will  make  the  landed  price  $202.40.     If  you  compare  this  rate  with  that 
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proposed  in  the  Pordney  Act  you  will  find  that  the  amount  of  duty  will  N*  $71 
per  case  of  100  kilos,  or  nearly  seven  times  the  duty  assessed  und^  tlie  pn  mm 
(Underwood)  act,  this  without  taking  into  consideration  the  American  Tmlu- 
tion  plan,  which,  If  adopted,  would  force  all  manufacturers  of  Chiiatma^crh* 
ornaments  using  tinsel  wire  in  the  manufacture  of  such  ornaments  ou:  ^^ 
business  or  compel  them  to  pay  an  arbitrary  price  which  would  be  demazMM 
by  the  sole  American  manufacturer,  tending  thereby  to  establish  for  him  vhMZ 
would  amount  to  a  virtual  monopoly  in  this  country.  In  this  connectitNi  : 
relate  as  follows:  From  January  to  May  last  year  there  was  a  strike  of  d'*TC 
laborers  in  Rotterdam  and  it  was  impossible  during  that  period  to  brln^  icti 
the  United  States  any  of  the  tinsel  wire  that  I  had  contracted  for  in  the  f-  r- 
eign  markets.  Thus  my  supply  was  shut  off,  and  I  was  forced  thereby  to  tura 
to  the  American  manufacturer,  who  charged  me  $425  per  case  of  100  kilos  f>c 
tinsel  much  Inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  held  up  by  the  strike  - 
Hotterdam  and  which  cost  me,  landed,  something  slightly  below  $200  er  caiiie  •  f 
100  kilos. 

At  present  there  are  two  other  factories  in  the  United  States— one  located  ,z. 
Baltimore  and  the  other  in  Manitowoc,  Wis. — which,  including  my  own«  empi* ; 
about  500  people,  and  if  the  rate  of  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bii:  .• 
enacted  it  will  stop  the  industry  as  far  as  these  factories  are  concerntnl  -^ 
force  them  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  only  manufacturer  of  tln.sel  "sr.rw 
in  the  United  States,  thereby  automatically  monopolizing  not  only  the  tradi^  j. 
tinsel  wire  but  also  that  of  producing  Christmas-tree  omamenta  from  itM' 
commodity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tinsel,  lahn  or  lame,  is  made  principally  of  c«»pi-' 
and  as  the  price  of  copper  is  constantly  fluctuating,  I  respectfully  petition  ^  ■. 
to  restore  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  as  provided  in  the  acts  of  1897  and  ll««* 
and  submit  that  the  adoption  of  a  specific  rate  would  permit  imiiortem  r 
readily  determine  in  advance  the  amount  of  duty  due  on  any  consignment  ai»1 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  constantly  investigating  its  value  In  the  fort*:.- 
markets,  following  the  ups  and  do\^-n  of  the  price  of  copper,  the  prindpal    : 
gredlents  entering  into  it.    In  addition  to  this,  it  would  relieve  the  Unlii»! 
States  appraising  officers  of  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  valoe  «>.' 
each  individual  importation. 

Respectfully,  B.  Wii.m5Cx 

FILES. 

The  Chairman.  The  cominittee  will  now  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr. 
Wallace  L.  Pond. 

STATEMEN^T  OF  IffB.  WALLACE  L.  POND,  BEPEESENTIHO  HICHOI- 

SON  FILE  CO.,  PEOVIDENCE,  K.  I. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Pond.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Pond.  File  manufacturer.    I  am  sales  mana^r  of  the  Xichi^! 
son  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  operating  factories  at  Providon  v, 
Philadelphia,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being  manufacture :-" 
in  the  United  States  of  files  and  rasps,  which  I  will  simply  speak  «»; 
as  files,  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of  the  careful  consiilen- 
tion  by  your  committee  on  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  th«v 
product  over  the  rates  provided  in  House  bill  7456,  and  submit  f  r 
your  consideration  the  following  facts  to  reasonably  justify  th».r 
request : 

There  are  in  the  United  States  some  25  to  30  makers  of  machir.t^- 
cut  files,  with  plants  located  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachu^ect*. 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhmle  I.*- 
Jnud,  and  Wisconsin,*  employing,  when  in  full  operation,  appn»x> 
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lately  9,000  hands,  besides  from  30  to  40  smaller  concerns  scattered 
liroughout  the  country. 
There  exists  and  has  always  existed  between  the  file  makers  of 
bis  country  actual  and  active  competition  of  the  keenest  kind.  These 
lie  makers  are,  at' least  in  so  far  as  this  company  is  or  has  been 
oncerned,  or  is  aware,  entirely  independent  or  each  other  in  the 
ouduct  of  their  business,  with  no  trade  agreements  or  relations  of 
nv  character,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  affecting  their  affairs. 
The  manufacture  of  files  is  a  complex  process,  and  one  which  can 
>e  undertaken  successfully  only  by  workmen  long  skilled  in  the 
ndustry.  Each  file  from  the  time  when  it  is  cut  from  a  bar  of 
ipecially  rolled  steel  until  the  time  when  it  is  placed  in  our  finished 
took  ready  for  shipment  must  pass  through  from  20  to  26  processes 
)r  operations,  and  must  be  handled  from  75  to  90  times. 

The  making  of  files  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  automatic 
[)rocess.  While  machinery  is  used  to  perform  the  principal  opera- 
tions, each  machine  requires  one,  and  in  many  cases  two  attendants, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  operation  includes  only  one. 
file  at  a  time. 

Xo  less  than  6,000  varieties  of  files  are  regularly  made  by  this  com- 
pany. Every  one  of  these  files  is  a  fine-edged  tool,  and  after  passing 
the  cut  stage  is  a  very  delicate  tool  and  easily  ruined  or  damaged  if 
not  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  this  industry  only  skilled  workmen,  together  with  a  small 
number  of  helpers  jand  laborers,  are  employed.  This  skilled  class  of 
labor,  having  been  trained  for  many  months  before  becoming  profi- 
cient, is  invaluable  to  the  industry,  and  commands  extremely  good 
wages — wa^es  far  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  any  other  country  in  the 
workl  for  the  same  class  of  labor. 

In  the  manufacture  of  files  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  very 
high ;  in  many  cases  as  high  as  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost. 

We  present  herewith,  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  a  2-inch  round  file.  In 
producing  these  files  1  pound  of  steel,  costing  38  cents,  will  make  83 
dozen  files,  having  a  net  value  of  $144.89.  The  labor  expended  on 
this  pound  of  steel  enhances  its  value  three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
times. 

We  also  present  herewith,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  a  5J-inch  needle 
file.  One  pound  of  this  steel,  costing  25  cents,  will  make  8  dozen 
files,  having  a  net  value  of  $13.99,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  steel  fifty-two  times. 

We  also  present,  marked  "  Exhibit  C,"  a  14-inch  flat  bastard  file. 
One  dozen  of  these  files  requires  21  pounds  of  steel,  at  a  cost  of  4^ 
cents  per  poimd.  or  94J  cents  for  the  dozen  files.  These  files  have  a 
net  value  of  $4.92  per  dozen,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
steel  five  and  two-tenths  times. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  samples  shown  will,  we  believe,  dem- 
onstrate the  reason  for  the  great  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  cost 
^^  any  finished  file. 

Prior  to  the  year  1915  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  had  made  no  advance 
in  the  price  of  any  of  their  products  for  a  period  of  upward  of 
15  years,  but  had,  year  by  year,  constantly  and  continuously  reduced 
their  prices  in  competition  with  other  file  makers,  these  reductions 
in  price  having  been  effected  during  that  time  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  manufacturing  costs  within  the  same  period  had  greatly  in- 
creased, due  to  advances  in  rates  of  wages  paid,  cost  of  material,  fuel 
and  supplies,  and  also  due  to  large  increases  in  fixed'^jharges  through 
reductions  in  operating  time  enforced  by  State  legislation. 

Since  the  year  1915  the  selling  prices  of  the  products  of  the  Nich- 
olson File  Co.  have  increased  an  average  of  113  per  cent.  On  March 
1  of  this  year  these  prices  were  reduced  an  average  of  approximately 
15  per  cent,  and  a  furtlier  reduction  of  about  the  same  amoiuit  wa.v 
made  effective  July  1.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  while  the  selling 
prices  of  numerous  other  articles  manufactured  from  steel  as  a  base, 
and  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  carry  as  high  a  percentagt  a?? 
it  does  in  the  cost  of  files,  have  increased  in  the  last  six  vears  anv- 
where  from  200  per  cent  to  300  per  cent,  files  advanced  only  113  pr 
cent.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  advances  in  prices  made  by  this 
company  for  their  product  have  been  materially  less  than  advau  es 
in  prices  that  have  been  made  by  several  other  file  manufacturers. 

During  the  World  War  in  order  that  the  demands  of  the  Allies  an<i 
of  our  own  Government  might  be  met  in  the  fullest  manner  and  with 
the  utmost  of  promptness,  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  made  extensive  ad- 
ditions to  their  manufacturing  facilities.  If  these  manufacturing 
facilities  are  to  be  steadilv  and  continuouslv  emploved  it  is  essential 
that  the  duty  on  files  shall  be  placed  at  such  a  figure  as  not  to  ma- 
terially permit  of  any  increased  importation  in  volume. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  imports  now  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  Some. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  negligible,  whereas  the  exports  of  the  Ameri- 
can products  is  very  large? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes ;  but  of  the  class  of  files  that  are  imported  the  im- 
portations are,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is  manufactured  in 
this  country,  large. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  figures  indicate  a  negligible  condition  there. 
I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Pond.  In  the  sum  total  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  difficult,  will  it  not,  to  defend  a  very 
heavy  increase  in  duty,  as  none  of  the  articles  are  being  imported! 

Mr.  Pond.  It  would  not  be  difficult  provided  we  could  demonstrate 
to  the  committee  the  class  of  files  that  are  being  imported ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, that  is  hard  to  demonstrate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  make  a  classification  that  would  ap- 
ply onlv  to  those  particular  files? 

:Mr.  toND.  That  would  be  extremely  hard  to  do,  because  files  are 
sold  by  size  and  kind ;  that  would  include  those  files  in  with  regular 
files. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  files  are  imported? 

Mr.  Pond.  Largely  the  smaller,  finer-cut  files,  such  as  are  miide  in 
Switzerland,  in  Sweden,  and  to  some  extent  in  France,  and  passiblv 
also  in  Japan  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
defining  them.     But  still,  proceed. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  importations  seem  to  be  nothing. 

Mr.  Pond.  Experience  for  the  10  years  prior  to  the  vear  1914  show? 
that  files  were  imported  on  a  basis  of  approximately  70,00(1  dozen 
per  annum.  Immediately  following  the  enactment  of  the  Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff  law  the  volume  materially  increased,  reaching 
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I  total  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  of  121,786  dozens.  This 
ncrease  was  directly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  dut^  made 
incler  the  new  law,  and  although  the  volume  of  the  importations  in- 
Teased  nearly  twofold,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  was  one-third 
less  than  the  average  duty  collected  per  year  for  the  preceding  10 
k'ears.  The  fact  that  importations  on  files  increased  nearly  100  per 
i-ent  in  volume  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Under- 
wood-Simmons  tariff  law,  when  the  law  was  actually  in  effect  for 
only  a  portion  of  that  year,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  had  the 
war  not  intervened  importations  of  files  in  succeeding  years  would 
have  been  vastly  increased  and  to  a  point  that  would  have  caused  a 
^ery  material  curtailment  in  the  operation  of  file  factories  in  this 
country.  It  is  certain  that  in  average  years  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  volume  imported  as  occurred  during  the  10-year 
perioa  to  the  year  1914,  and  there  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  revenue  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  carrying  the  increases 
in  the  rates  of  duty  under  this  schedule  that  will  hereinafter  be 
suggested. 

For  over  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff  law  the  duty  on  files  had  been  specific.  The  specific  duty 
Is  preferable  because  tne  actual  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  amount 
based  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  imported  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  vagaries  and  fluctuations  of  foreign  market  values  nor  to 
fluctuations  in  value  of  exchange.  Under  a  specific  duty  there  would 
be  no  incentive  for  foreign  file  makers  to  undervalue  invoices  of  files 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  entry  into  the  United  States  at  a 
low-duty  cost.  Undervaluation  of  invoices  covering  files  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  detect  because  of  the  fact  that  files  of  various 
grades  and  quality  are  so  nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  their  differ- 
eace  could  not  be  detected  except  by  a  file  expert.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  three  samples  herewith  submitted,  marked  "  Exhibit  D." 
For  these  reasons  this  company  strongly  recommends  specific  rates 
of  duty  rather  than  ad  valorem  rates. 

In  every  tariff  law  for  the  past  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  act  of  1913  files  were  classified  according  to  size  and  a  gradu- 
ated duty  assessed  under  the  different  classifications.  Under  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  and  again  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  files  were  in  four 
irroups,  i.  e.,  No.  1  files,  2^  Inches  in  length  and  under;  No.  2  files, 
over  2J  inches  and  under  4J  inches  in  length;  No.  3  files,  over  4^ 
inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length ;  No.  4  files,  7  inches  in  length  and 
over. 

This  company  is  convinced  after  a  careful  study  of  the  entire 
question  through  an  experience  covering  many  years  that  under 
n.<ual  conditions  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and  in  the  principal 
file-producing  countries  abroad  the  rates  of  duty  given  to  this  para- 
in;aph  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  were  as  low  as  could  then  be  assessed 
without  definite  danger  of  an  excessive  volume  of  importations  and 
the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  industry  here  and  loss  of  employ- 
Di<*nt  to  American  labor.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  prices 
of  commodities  in  general  have  advanced  heavily  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  these  advances  will  in  large  part  be  maintained  for  a 
^considerable  number  of  years,  because  of  the  very  excessive  burden 
of  taxation  now  existing  and  for  some  time  sure  to  exist,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  it  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
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revenue  as  well  as  the  safe^arding  of  the  industry  itself,  it 
recommended  that  the  following  rates  of  duty  per  dozen  be  aaocn&vj 
on  idles : 

Group  No.  1,  flies  Z^  inches  in  length  and  under P^  * 

Group  No.  2,  'flies  over  21  inches  and  under  4h  inches  in  length .  7:- 

Group  No.  3,  files  over  4^  inches  and  under  7  inches  in  lengrth !.«■• 

Group  No.  4,  files  7  inches  in  length  and  over 1.  'j 

The  above  rates  of  duty  are  as  low  as  should  be  included  in  the 
proposed  tariff  law  when  conditions  of  the  industry  both  in  thi- 
country  and  abroad  are  considered. 

The  principal  file-producing  countries  of  the  world  outside  of  tb 
United  States  are  England,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland!. 
Austria,  and  Japan.  Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  very  ex- 
tensive increases  have  been  made  in  the  file-producing  establishment- 
in  England  and  a  vast  amount  of  new  and  additional  capital  ha« 
been  invested  in  the  file  industry  there.  One  such  concern  recent]' 
incorporated  had  a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  Another  manufacturer  «»: 
iron  and  steel  products,  the  largest  in  England,  has  very  recent!^ 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  with  the  announced  <)eterminn- 
lion  of  intensively  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  all  mar- 
kets. It  is  inevitable  that  these  file  makers  will  strongly  comp^t*- 
with  domestic  manufacturers  here  for  the  markets  of  the  Unit-^* 
States.  While  rates  of  wages  paid  to  file  operatives  in  Englan<l  havf 
advanced  heavily  during  the  war,  they  are  to-day  very  much  lowt-r 
than  the  average  wages  paid  for  the  same  class  of  operatives  in  thi- 
country. 

Some  very  extensive  file-manufacturing  establishments  have  I'eer 
developed  in  Sweden,  and  these  are  also  keenly  competitive  for  th- 
markets  of  the  world.  As  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  paid  in  th<^ 
factories,  there  is  no  specific  data,  but  a  comparison  of  average  rat^ 
of  wages  in  Sweden  and  in  the  United  States  shows  that  operativ»« 
here  in  the  same  general  classes  receive  a  remuneration  from  6<>?  t  • 
180  per  cent  more  than  the  same  character  of  employment  receive^  ir. 
Sweden. 

Within  the  present  year  we  have  seen  actual  quotations  in  i«'' 
hands  of  New  York  distributors  quoting  files  made  in  Austria  U  •! 
down  in  New  York  paid  at  fully  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  lowt»-t 
price  now  being  quoted  by  American  makers  to  the  largest  *i)- 
trihuting  trade. 

In  Japan  there  are  at  least  two  fully  equipped  file  factories  in  a<  ti.- 
operation.  It  is  from  that  source  where  rates  of  wages  are  onlv  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  that  we  nii.-* 
look  for  some  very  serious  competition  in  years  to  come.  It  is  w'th«>* ' 
question  that  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Japanese  mechir..  * 
will  produce,  in  any  line  of  manufacture  to  which  they  mav  <lev«4f 
their  attention,  an  article  that  will  compare  favorably  in  quality  w:f. 
the  same  article  produced  in  other  countries,  and  with  their  excve 
ingly  small  labor  cost  this  material  can  be  sent  into  this  countn*  r 
tremendous  volume  unless  adequate  preventives  in  the  form  of  mt'- 
of  duty  are  assessed  against  such  importations. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  this  company  recommends  the  ad«>i»- 
tion  of  rates  of  duty  applying  to  files  that  will  conform  with  i:.* 
schedule  herein  suggested. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  a  float? 
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Mr.  Pom).  A  float  is  simply  a  term  applied  to  one  kind  of  a  file. 

is  a  technical  term. 

Senator  Watson.  It  says  here  "  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats.'* 

Mr.  Pond.  A  float  is  really  and  simply  a  file  that  has  one  course  or 

w  of  teeth  crossing  it,  called  a  "  float  nle." 

The  Chairman,  is  that  all  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Pond.  Two  other  largest  makers,  the  Henry  Disston  &  Sons 

>.  and  the  McCaffrey  File  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  both  indorsed 

ir  brief  in  writing  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  now  call  Mr.  Montgomery,  at  Senator 

cLean's  request,  who  will  proceed  briefly. 

TINSEL. 

rATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOKGE  M.  ITONTOOMEBY,  EEFEESENTINa 
T.  B.  HONTQOHEET  CO.,  OF  WINDSOE  LOCKS,  CONN. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  am  appearing  simply  to  correct  an  error  that 
as  crept  into  paragraph  382  in  the  printing,  and  I  have  explained  all 
le  error  and  will  file  this  with  the  clerk,  if  you  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  filed  and  attention  called  to  it. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Montgomery  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
ollows:) 

WiNDSOB  Locks,  Conn.,  August  22,  1921, 
[on,  Boi£s  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  ComnUttee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pkab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  our  request  for  a  correction  in  paragraph  382 
is  it  appears  in  H.  R.  7456,  would  say  that  we  based  our  original  suggestion 
n  t>ur  brief  and  appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
^•mj^e  upon  the  wording  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  Underwood,  Schedule  C, 
»ara?raph  150: 

"Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver, 
•T  other  metal,  6  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
'v!u>lly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
fahrics,  ribbons,  boltings*  toys,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
f^t  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber, 
SulHons.  or  metal  threads,  not  si^ecially  provided  for  in  this  section,  40  per 
cvnt  ad  valorem." 
<  Mir  suggestions  for  the  new  Fordney  tariff  bill  were  as  follows : 
"Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  6r  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  10  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem :  bullions  and  metal 
thread?!,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  10  cents 
per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  or  other  articles 
n.adc  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  wire, 
hme  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  not  specially  pro- 
vi'leil  for  in  this  section  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  woven  fabrics,  fringes,  and 
tassoig,  70  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  new  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  382,  H.  R.  7456,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
R<^I)rpsentatlves,  reads  as  follows : 

''Tinsel  wire,  laino.  or  lahn,  miulo  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
r»th(T  metal,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bullions  and  metal 
^' reads  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  Inmo,  or  lahn.  10  cents  per 
iKiunrI  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  and  other  articles 
'larlo  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn.  and  India  rubber, 
^>'ilMuns,  or  metal  tlireads,  not  specially  provided  for,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
v.mon  fabrics,  fringes,  and  tassels,  made  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  55  per  cent 
s<l  vfUorem." 

Trie  error  which  we  wish  to  pol)it  out  is  an  omission  on  page  82  of  this  bill, 
J^uder  paragraph  382,  on  line  iS.  After  the  word  **  lahn  "  should  be  inserted 
"  or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn." 
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In  our  opinion  the  bill  could  be  administered  better  if  tliere  was  also  wnttna 
In,  on  line  21,  page  82,  after  the  word  **  made,"  the  sentence  "  wholly  or  in  cbi*-! 
value." 

This  would  make  paragraph  382  of  H.  R.  7456  read  as  follows,  our  suggest':.  •^• 
being  written  in  italics : 

"  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  ..- 
other  metal,  10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bullions  and  m^t. 
threads  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  10  <vi.*- 
per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ribbons,  beltings,  toys,  and  other  article* 
made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  «-i> 
lame,  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber,  bullions,  or  metal  threads  not  specially  pi'*> 
cided  for,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  woven  fabrics,  fringes,  and  tassels  iii»\t 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  ri»:^ 
niittee  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  foregoing  statement. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  J.  R.  Montgomery  Co.. 
Geo.  M.  Montgomery. 
Yice  President  and  Secret  am. 

Beyond  that  I  find  that  the  quality  of  our  goods  has  been  atta<*ke  1 
bv  one  of  our  users,  in  that  he  says  they  are  not  of  a  quality  made  ir 
Germany.     In  reply  I  will  say 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  are  making  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Tinsel,  under  paragraph  382.  AH  during  thf 
war  we  manufactured  all  of  this  tinsel  that  was  used  in  this  count n. 
and  since  the  war  we  have  made  about  one-third  of  it.  The  qualiij 
was  not  questioned  in  any  particular,  and  that  quality,  I  wish  to  main- 
tain, was  just  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  Germans,  and  we  want  t<» 
continue  to  manufacture  it,  and  under  article  382,  as  corrected,  ^f 
can  do  it.    Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  under  the  program,  will  adjowra 
until  half-past  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  when  these  hearings  will  l»e 
resumed. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recvN- 
until  2.30  o'clock  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  expiratii>n 
of  recess. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Our  fir?t 
witness  will  be  Mr.  Ott. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HAEVEY  N.  OTT. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  appeared  before,  have  vou  not,  Mr. 
Ott? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes ;  with  reference  to  another  paragraph. 

I  am  appearing  now  on  paragraph  360  for  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the 
Central  Scientific  Co.    He  could  not  be  here. 

I  will  say  that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  under  paragraph  3H(>  ^ 
satisfactory  to  the  gentlemen  interested.  My  chief  object  in  appear- 
ing before  you  at  this  time  is  to  refute  some  statement^  made  by  Mr. 
Biddle  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr.  IR'M^ 
said,  for  instance,  that  these  industries  were  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  than  to  take 
some  of  the  Government  reports  to  show  that  that  is  a  mistake. 
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Some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember  that  this  matter  was  up  in 
connection  with  House  bill  No.  7785  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  That 
ill  did  not  pass.  The  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  went  into  the 
rhole  matter  very  thorougnly.  I  want  to  read  from  a  report  of 
lie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this  House  bill  7786.  Speaking 
f  this  optical  glass  and  the  scientific  instruments,  etc.,  the  report 
avs: 

All  of  th<»9e  Industries,  with  the  exception  of  dental  and  surgical  instrument 
iKlu«trie»,  which  operated  in  a  very  limited  manner,  are  new  industries, 
n»ught  into  existence  by  the  needs  of  America  and  the  allied  countries  in 
iKt'essfiilly  prosecuting;  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  Prior  to  1014 
he  value  of  the  products  covered  by  this  bill  produced  In  the  United  States 
4as  ne^ligrible;  this  was  due  mainly  to  two  reasons:  First,  the  low  rates  of 
miK»rt  duty,  which  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  Austria  and 
vther  countries  of  Europe  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer;  and, 
.><ondl.v.  the  duty-free  provisions  of  paragraph  573  of  the  present  tariff  law 
md  irtist  tariff  laws  permitting  religious,  scientific,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. aiMl  other  similar  institutions,  to  import  scientific  apparatus,  utensils, 
rti-.,  free  of  duty  when  used  for  educational  purposes. 

This  accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  Mr.  Biddle's  statement  that  he 
had  not  noted  much  difference  between  the  duties  under  the  differ- 
ent  paragraphs. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

These  new  industries  can  well  be  termed  "key"  industries,  for  their  prod- 
in*ts  are  not  only  necessary  in  tKe  teaching  of  scientific  studies  in  our  schools 
aiMl  cfille^es  but  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  many  highly  important 
industrial  institutions.  Chemical  apparatus  and  scientific  instruments  are 
iDfiisT>ensable  in  the  laboratories  which  control  the  manufacturing  of  steel, 
iron,  rubber,  dyes,  chemicals,  sugar,  etc.,  and  particularly  munitions  and  ex- 
plosives. 

The  committee  went  into  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  this 
subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Ott,  we  have  that  report.  If  I  were  in  your 
place  I  would  not  take  the  time  to  read  it,  because  we  can  refer  to 
it  when  we  come  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Ott.  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  the  number  of  witnesses 
^ho  are  uninterested. 

Then  Mr.  Parsons  report  states  the  vote  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  American  Chemical  Society,  or  its  executive  committee, 
voted  85  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  this  duty-free  clause. 

Doubtless  you  gentlemen  have  received  a  little  booklet  from  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  which  is 
printed  a  resolution  against  the  leaving  out  of  this  duty-free  privi- 
lege. This  resolution  is  printed  in  a  booklet  with  other  resolutions. 
The  other  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  whole  association  at  its 
meeting  in  Chicago  in  Decemoer — the  latter  part  of  last  December — 
but  this  resolution  with  regard  to  the  duty-free  clause  was  not  passed 
at  that  time,  but  was  passed  only  by  the  executive  committee  of  11 
members  out  of  12,000.  That  point  should  be  noted.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  that  is  not  the  word  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  you  might  possibly  be  led  to  be- 
lieve if  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was  passed  on 
April  24  last ;  and  the  association  meets  but  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Biddle  also  handed  in  some  reports  from  the  Tariflf  Commis- 
sion against  the  leaving  out  of  the  duty-free  clause  and  against  the 
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duty  for  some  of  these  instruments.  There  was  a  report  put  out  1  j 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  that  effect.  It  was  hurriedly  gotten  up.  hx: 
when  they  went  into  the  matter  more  carefully,  they  got  out  a  revL***: 
report  which  favored  the  bUl.  In  fact,  the  Tariff  Commission  sent 
out  a  number  of  letters  to  different  professors  and  to  teachers  of  xlr 
different  universities.  They  received  about  20  answers.  I  can  L«»t 
say  how  many  letters  they  sent  out.  Out  of  the  20  answers  IT  wt»^ 
in  favor  of  doing  away  with  the  duty-free  clause;  1  was  against  it; 
1  was  noncommittal ;  and  1  made  suggestions  for  alterations. 

There  was  also  a  little  propaganda  put  out,  signed  "  Friends  of 
Science,"  against  leaving  out  the  duty-free  clause.  This  was  taktt 
up  by  Mr.  Herty,  and  he  printed  an  expose  of  the  source  of  this  proji- 
aganda. 

I  will  just  leave  with  you  some  reprints  of  that  expose,  and  ih: 
will  be  ail. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this  much  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Egbert  Moxham. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EGBEET  MOXHAM,  BEFBESENTIN6  THE 

CONIEY  FOIL  CO. 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  I  come  before  you,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  ti:. 
foil  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  is  al  •> 
interested  in  this  matter  and  who  is  connected  with  another  com 
pany,  is  here  with  me  and  at  your  service  in  case  there  are  questioi.> 
which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Conley  Foil  Co.  I  appear  befor.* 
j'ou,  sirs,  in  connection  with  paragraphs  386,  389,  393,  and  669. 

Paragraphs  386  and  389  of  the  Fordney  bill  bear  on  tin  and  leai. 
respectively.  Those  are  the  principal  raw  materials  entering  inte 
the  manufacture  of  tin  foil. 

Paragraph  396  is  the  basket  clause  in  the  metal  schedule  in  which 
tin  foil  lies. 

Briefly,  our  position  is  one  of  opposition  to  the  present  schedule 
on  tin  and  lead  as  compared  with  the  protection  afforded  tin  foi! 
Lead,  under  the  Fordney  bill,  carries  approximately  50  per  cent  ivi 
valorem  protection  on  the  American  valuation.  If  taken  on  the  cn-t 
abroad,  it  is  anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Briefly,  we  feel  that  this  protection  is  not  needed  for  the  lead  in- 
dustry, but  passing  over  that,  if  that  protection  is  to  be,  we  must  have 
more  on  foil. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  tin,  if  I  may.  We  approach  th<' 
question  of  tin  more  as  a  matter  of  dread  than  as  a  matter  of  equity 
At  the  present  time  this  country  is  absohitely  dependent  upon  foiTiirn 
sources  for  tin.  We  do  smelt  about  20  per  cent  of  our  tin  in  \U^ 
country,  but  that  is  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  tin? 

Mr.  MoxHA:\r.  We  feel  a  duty  of  2  cents  is  too  high. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  what  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  MoxiiAM.  We  ask  that  it  remain  on  the  free  list  where  it  li:^ 
been  all  this  time. 

Passing  over  those  features,  if  tin  and  lead  are  to  remain  as  the\ 
are,  we  should  have  more  adequate  protection  on  tin  foil.  Tin  foil  i* 
a  highly  fabricated  product. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  under  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  Yes. 

I  have  a  brief  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  In  it  is  a 
uggested  amendment  of  paragraph  393,  the  basket  clause.  It  reads 
IS  follows,  following  the  words  "  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  " : 

Provided,  That  any  manufactured  product  covered  herein,  composed  in  whole 
>r  in  part  of  metals  upon  which  there  has  heen  imposed  by  this  act  specific 
iQties,  sbaU  carry,  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  herein  enacted,  a 
i>ecitic  duty  of  the  same  rate  as  is  enacted  for  the  metal  components  by  other 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  have  that  same  duty  apply  to  all  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  manufactured  article? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  Well,  Senator,  in  tin  foil  we  have  only  the  two 
materials — tin  and  lead. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  apply  to  all  in  this  basket  clause, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  I  would  say  that  that  would  be  equitable.  In  our 
own  case  it  is  equitable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  you  should  have  1  pound  of  lead  and  9 
pounds  of  zinc,  you  would  want  the  same  duty  on  the  other  9 
pounds  as  on  the  lead  ? 
Mr.  MoxHAM.  No,  sir ;  only  on  the  1  pound  of  lead. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question. 
Mr.  MoxHAM.  I  suppose  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  file  a  brief  ? 
Mr.  MoxHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  also  to  bring  up  the  question  of  bottle  caps,  para- 
graph 387. 

Bottle  caps,  again,  are  composed  of  tin  and  lead.  I  can  cover 
that  briefly  by  stating  that  originally  we  had  a  number  of  bottle 
♦  ap  plants  in  this  country,  but  that  due  to  foreign  competition  they 
have  eliminated  themselves  one  by  one  until  to-day  we  are  the  only 
manufacturers  left  in  the  business.  We  receive  under  the  Fordney 
bill  4()  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  bottle  caps,  if  they  are  colored,  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  when  uncolored.  I  have  covered  this  point  in 
the  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  that  brief.    Just  what  does  the  brief 
propose? 
Mr.  MoxHAM.  The  brief  proposes  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Smoot.  On  colored  bottle  caps  ? 
Mr.  MoxHAM.  Our  reconmiendation  is : 

Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  if  not  decorated, 
'•olorwl,  lacquered,  waxed,  enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed 
In  colors,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  25  ? 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  If  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled, 
lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed  in  colors  10  per  cent  extra 
ad  valorem  for  every  color  or  lacquer,  enamel,  lithographing  (electro- 
plating or  embossing  bronze  be  counted  as  two  colors),  plus  a  specific 
<lnty  pf  2^  cents  a  pound. 

-Vs  bearing  that  out,  I  have  attached  to  my  brief  some  recent  quo- 
tations on  (Jerman  caps  as  compared  with  American  caps.    Briefly, 
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they  range  from  54  cents  on  the  German  caps  to  $3.65  on  Americ:ji 
caps,  and  from  $1.45,  Gei-man  price,  as  compared  with  our  price  . : 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  briefs. 

Mr.  MoxHAM.  Yes;  with  your  permission  I  will  file  these  brief-. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  in  Refebence  to  the  Fobdney  Bill, 
paragbaph  387 — bottle  caps. 

Metal  bottle  caps  are  included  in  the  present  and  past  tariff  ineaauri^  unO-; 
paragraph  with  collapsible  tubes.  Under  the  Paj-ne-Aldrich  act  they  carr»^i 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  colored  and  45  per  cent  plus  a  specitic  t\\iv> 
of  i  cent  uncolored.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  30  iier  cent  uucolored  an«]  4" 
per  cent  colored.  Under  the  Fordney  bill  40  per  cent  colored  and  25  iiw  i>'i  • 
uncolored. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  this  schedule  receive  attention  and  that  bottle  rdi< 
be  given  adequate  protection,  which  is  entirely  lacking  under  the  exist^'iu 
conditions. 

The  history  of  the  bottle-cap  business  in  this  counti-y  has  been  a  laiuenui^T 
one.  Originally  a  number  of  manufacturers  existed,  but  due  to  the  s^'v^'-f 
foreign  competition  one  company  after  another  has  given  up  the  manufartiir^ 
until  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know,  we,  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  are  the  on]y  luiiun- 
facturer  remaining  in  the  business  in  the  countr3\  Our  methods,  so  far  u^ 
we  can  determine,  are  the  most  advanced  in  use,  employing  to  the  full,  aut*^ 
ma  tic  methods,  but  despite  this  fact  the  prices  we  are  able  to  quote  on  !H>tt> 
caps  are  materially  higher  than  those  of  foreign  competitors.  Foreign  pri^*^ 
are  lower  by  reason  of  lower  values  of  materials  (lead  and  tin)  and  la)>or.  aL<l 
inasmuch  as  the  present  tariff  measure  is  substantially  increasing  the  p^>tt^• 
tlon  of  both  tin  and  lead,  unless  something  is  done  to  yield  corresponding  pri- 
tectlon  to  the  bottle  cap  industry,  its  future  in  this  country  is  virtually  un- 
determined as  a  failure. 

Exhibit  A  attached  hereto,  a  letter  from  one  of  our  customers,  is  entireir 
self-explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the  condition  we  are  facing. 

The  normal  condition  of  a  relatively  high  material  labor  cost  in  this  country 
is  greatly  intensified  at  the  present  time  by  the  depreciated  value  of  Euro5»esin 
exchange. 

Exhibit  B  attached  hereto  sets  forth  this  condition  very  plainly. 

We  urge  very  strongly,  therefore,  that  paragraph  387  of  the  Fordney  bill. 
as  introduced,  be  stricken  from  the  tariff  and  in  its  place  the  following  prir 
vision  be  enacted : 

"  Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  if  not  decorated, 
colored,  lacquered,  waxed,  enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated  or  embos^l 
in  colors,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered, 
enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated  or  embossed  in  colors,  10  per  cent  extra 
ad  valorem  for  every  color  or  lacquer,  enamel,  lithographing  (electroplatini?  or 
embossing  bronze  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  plus  .a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents 
per  pound." 


Exhibit  A. 

August  12,  1921. 
The  Conley  Foil  Co.. 

Neto  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Answering  your  quotation  of  August  5,  beg  to  advise  your  prices 
are  out  of  reason,  as  same  can  be  imported  at  almost  half  the  price  quoted 
by  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  quotation,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

PaBK  &  TiLFOBD. 
A.  LmVBBBCK. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Mtparison  of  prices  on  bottle  caps  as  quoted  by  a  large  Oerrnan  manufacturer 

fcith  domestic  prices  in  the  United  States, 

{Prioes  quoted  in  American  ouirency  with  allowance  for  effect  of  the  Oennan  mark  at  10.0128.] 


A^pproximate  sise  of  cap. 


PLAIX. 


bv  .10.. 
bV.l2.. 
iby  1.4.. 
lbyl.6.. 
I  by  1.10. 
thy  1.12. 


Oennan 

American 

prices. 

prices. 

laM 

13.65 

.61 

3.69 

.90 

4.44 

.97 

4.55 

1.08 

4.67 

1.18 

4.75 

Approximate  sise  of  cap. 


COLORED. 

1.4  by  .10 

1.4  by  .12 

1.4  by  1.4 

1.4  by  1.6 

1.4  by  1.10 

1.4  by  1.12 


German 
prices. 


American 
prices. 


84.49 
4.53 
5.28 
5.39 
5.51 
5.59 


Note. — To  land  caps  in  this  country  carrying  charges  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  German  figures. 
it  however  liberal  the  allowance  for  this  may  be,  the  great  diversity  of  values  is  still  apparent  and 
inU  oat  most  strongly  the  neceraity  of  protection. 

tEMORANDITM  IN  REFESIENCE  TO  THE  FORDNEY  BlIX  ON  LeAD,  TiN,  AND  TiN  FOIL. 


PARAGRAPHS   386,    389,    393,   AND    1669. 

The  Fordney  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  removes  metallic  tin  from  the  free 
isr  and  places  on  it  a  2-cent  duty.  It  advances  the  duty  on  lead  from  25  per  cent 
t<l  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound.  At  normal  prices  on  lead 
h'w  is  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  Increase.  Tin  foil  Is  in  the  unenumerated  class, 
ind  therefore  falls  in  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule.  Under  this  it 
*e*'eives  35  per  cent  protection  ad  valorem,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  in  the 
l'ii«\er^'ood  bill  and  45  per  cent  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  It  is  the  urgent  con- 
tention of  the  tin-foil  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  subject 
to  unjust  discrimination  by  the  Fordney  bill. 

Such  disruption  of  the  world's  commerce  was  caused  by  the  w^ar  that  no  ade- 
quate measure  is  possible  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Underwood  bill  to 
the  tin-foil  Industry.  The  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  under  which  tin  was  free,  lead 
rw-eived  2|  cents,  and  tin  foil  45  per  cent,  seemed  to  offer,  as  judged  by  the 
statistics  on  imports  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  reasonably  adequate 
protection  to  the  tin-foil  industry.- 

Paralleling  therefrom  and  allowing  for  the  present  conditions  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  It  would  seem  that  tin  foil,  a  highly  fabricated  product,  should  receive 
^renter  protection  than  It  did  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act;  that  Is,  if  the  duty 
on  tin  and  lead  la  to  be  left  as  at  present  enumerated,  tin  foil  for  adequate  and 
commensurate  protection  should  receive  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  plus 
a  specific  duty  on  the  metal  contents  at  an  equal  rate  to  that  assessed  on  lead 
JiiHl  tin  In  other  parts  of  the  metal  schedule.  (See  Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto, 
'••"ering  an  amendment  to  par.  393  of  the  Fordney  bill.) 

In  this  connection  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  framers  of  the  Fordney  bill 
Miat  the  35  per  cent  granted  therein  is  equivalent  to  and  better  than  previous 
prntection  by  reason  of  the  American  valuation  clause  embodied  in  this  bill. 

The  tin-foil  manufacturers  do  not  feel  that  they  can  accept  this  position,  in 
that  they  can  not  seriously  believe  the  American  valuation  feature  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  it  is  easentlal  that  It  be 
thoroughly  recognized  by  Congress  that  if  this  provision  is  stricken  out  or  modl- 
fi^I.  as  It  undoubtedly  will  be,  that  greater  protection  must  be  given  tin  foil  if 
present  raw-material  provisions  on  tin  and  lead  are  maintained. 
Bearing  on  these : 

T'm.—Reference  Ls  made  to  copy  of  brief  submitted  by  the  tin-foil  manufac- 
turers to  the  House  subcommittee  on  metals,  which  is  attached  hereto — Exhibit 
^-  In  this  has  been  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  available  data  will  permit,  the 
^lief  of  the  tin-foil  manufacturers  that  the  tin  industry  is  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  it  seeks.  The  dependence  of  the  United  States  on  the  outside  world 
tot  tin  is  80  absolute  that  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  any  import  duty  imposed 
oy  the  United  States  on  this  material  will  be  followed  by  retaliatory  duties  on 
^he  part  of  the  producing  countries,  the  whole  serving  to  build  upon  domestic 
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prices,  not  only  the  import  duty  proposed  but  the  retaliatory  export  dntjj 
occasioned  thereby.  On  commodities  into  which  tin  enters  largely,  such  a^  u 
foil,  this  will  worlc  not  only  a  decided  hardship  to  the  producer,  but  also  m  i 
very  large  percentage  of  the  consuming  public  in  the  advance  prices  crea'^J 
We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  tin  will  react  c-l 
unfavorably  on  the  consuming  public  and  that  it  should  not  be  considered. 

Lead. — It  is  believed  that  4^  cents  may  be  considered  as  a  normal  pri<v  ti 
lead,  on  which  basis  the  2i  cents  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  50  per  cent  ad  valors 
Statistics  indicate  that  this  country  Is  producing  its  full  requirement  ot  K-**! 
and  is  exporting  large  quantities  of  this  material,  which  facts  would  indir- 1 
that  the  industry  is  in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  produ-*'! 
and  it  is  therefore  urged  that  a  protection  of  approximately  50  per  c^n-  i 
valorem  is  unnecessarily  high. 


Exhibit  A. 

OUTUNB  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  PABAORAPH    893   TO  PUT  TIN  FOIL  IN   BALANCE  Wir; 

BAW  ^[ATEBIALS. 

That  paragraph  393  be  amended  by  the  addition,  following  the  words  '^ -1 
per  cent  ad  valorem  "  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  of  the  following : 

*^  Provided,  That  any  manufactured  product  covered  herein,   coniposeil  i: 
whole  or  in  part  of  nietais  upon  which  there  has  been  imposed  by  this  :• 
specific  duties,  shall  carry  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  herein  eDa*'- 
a  specific  duty  of  the  same  rate  as  is  enacted  for  the  metal  components  by  o*l-^ 
provisions  of  this  act." 


Exhibit  B. 

Hon.  G.  Q.  TiLsoN, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Tin,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  come  before  you  representing  the  tin-foil  man u fact urt-r^ 
the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  proposals  recently  made  for  the  - 
moval  of  tin  from  the  free  list  and  the  imposition  of  certain  duties  thereon. 

The  tin-foil  business  is  a  long-established  American  industry,  in  wiii'h 
number  of  firms  with  plants  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  par  ■ 
pate,  using,  according  to  Government  figures,  approximately  4,000  tons  «•(  ' 
per  year,  or  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  coui.'- 
Its  product  is  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  throughout  the  entire  <\>u: 
and  serves,  as,  perhaps,  no  other  material  can,  a  most  useful  part  in  the  ui-r 
chandising  of  food  and  other  perishable  products. 

The  tin-foil  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  in  appearing  before  : 
do  not  wish  to  oppose  any  legitimate  protective  measure  that  is  for  the  I  .n-  * 
of  the  American  consumer  as  a  whole,  or  for  American  industry  in  the  Itl. 
sense,  nor  do  they  wish  to  oppose  measures  necessary  for  revenue  pun«*^^ 
They  do,  however,  feel  very  strongly  that  if  tariiX  is  to  be  imposed  for  revm. 
purposes  that  it  should  be  apportioned  uniformly  over  general  imports,  and  iJ. ' 
an  individual  commodity  should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear  undue  burden, 
will  result  from  such  measure  as  that  which  we  now  understand  is  under  c 
sideration  by   your  committee. 

In  that  it  lias  a  distinct  bearing  on  this  measure,  it  should  be  further  sta*  • 
that  the  tin-foil  business  encounters  formidable  competition  from  aluminum  ' 
and  specially  prepared  papers  arising  not  to  merit  for  the  particular  iiur['- 
of  the  competing  material,  but  more  particularly  through  their  lighter  w :: 
per  unit  of  area  and  any  tariff  measure  that  tends  to  advance  prices  «»f  ' 
principal  raw  materials  entering  into  the  tin-foil  industry,  namely,  tin  and  !•• 
will  react  not  only  on  the  industry  itself  hut  also  on  a  very  large  percental'' 
the  Anierican  iK»ople  seriously,  in  that  tin  foil  in  its  appliaition  to  the  t'  • 
business  reaches  very  lar;;oly  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  average  .Vfljcr. 
consumer. 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  the  proponents  of  the  removal  of  tin  foil  from 
)♦»  free  list  have  laid  their  proposals  hefore  you  on  three  main  counts.    These 
r*»  taken    up  and  answered  herewith. 
First.  They  propose  that  tin  in  ore  or  concentrates  shall  be  removed  from  the 
ree  list,  and  that  an  import  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  be  levied  thereon. 

A<"eordlnff  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  the 
in>i»oaed  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  tin  in  ore  can  not  be  considered,  nor 
s  it  advanced  as  a  protective  measure,  in  that  there  exists  to-day  in  this 
inintry  no  mining  of  tin.  We  would  urge  very  strongly  upon  you  that  the 
iresent  tariff,  with  its  provision  for  the  levying  of  a  4  cents  per  pound  inrport 
Uity  on  tin  in  ore  upon  presidential  proclamation  when  1,500  tons  or  more 
if  tin  was  mined  in  the  United  States,  amply  protects  any  potentiality  of  tin 
iiininsr  that  may  exist.  This  provision  in  the  present  law  not  only  affords  pro- 
:ettion  should  a  mining  indift5try  developed  but  also  offers  substantial  en- 
^Kiragement  and  reward  for  such  development.  The  fact  that  the  measure  has 
le^n  so  long  on  the  statute  books,  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  abnormal 
l»-iiinml  and  consequent  return  available  existing  during  the  last  few  days 
rli rough  the  extraordinary  high  prices  existing,  would  indicate  strongly  the 
futility  of  greater  incentive  In  this  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assessment 
(•f  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  imports  of  tin  in  ore,  while  protecting  no 
American  Industry,  can  not  fail  to  increase  nwiterially  to  the  consumers  of 
tlie  United  States  the  cost  of  all  products  into  which  tin  enters  or  to  react 
Tuust  unfavorably  to  those  manufacturers  who  are  dependent  upon  tin  for  a 
♦Mmsiderable  part  of  their  raw  material. 

It  is  clearly  evident  not  only  from  the  brief  of  the  proponents  of  the  in- 
oreased  duty  on  tin  but  also  from  the  statistics  of  the  Government,  that  the 
t'nlte<l  States  Is  to-day  and  will  in  all  probability  for  some  time  to  come  be 
eiitin»ly  dependent  on  Importation  for  Itg  basic  supply  of  tin,  and  it  is  respect- 
fully urged  that  a  measure  of  heavy  duty  on  such  a  commodity  will  have  a 
tendency  to  create  retaliatory  export  duties  from  the  producing  countries, 
which  will  still  further  advance  the  cost  of  tin-bearing  products  to  the  con- 
sumer and  still  further  embarrass  the  tin-consuming  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure  that  the  United  States  is 
to-<lay  virtually  dependent  on  Bolivia  for  Its  ore  supply,  though  it  is  further 
admitted  by  them  that  the  available  ore  in  Bolivia  constitutes  but  25  per  cent 
of  the  world  supply.  Mention  is  made  of  the  possible  augmenting  of  this 
supply  by  Chinese  ore,  but  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Geological  Survey 
the  average  Bolivia  and  Chinese  output  for  years  1913  to  1918  would  con- 
>'tirnte  but  33.934  metric  tons,  only  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  consumption  for  the  same  period.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
«'I«'arly  a  dependence  for  so  large  a  portion  of  our  supply  on  sources  other  than 
tli<»««e  named  ami  interested  in  the  smelting  of  tin  that  we  can  not  Init  view 
with  alarm  the  effect  on  these  other  sources  of  an  import  duty  into  the  Unlte<l 
States  on  ore.  Further,  we  are  informed  that  Bolivia  is  the  only  tin-producing 
<'onntr>-  that  does  not  to-<lay  protect  its  own  smelting  business  by  a  differential 
^vi>ort  duty  on  tin  ores  and  that  they  are  seriously  considering  such  a  step. 
It  is  believed  that  an  import  duty  on  ore  entering  the  United  States  wcmld 
hasten  s-uch  action  by  Bolivia  and  so  react  unfavorably  on  the  United  States 
♦ousunier. 

In  this  connection  the  Federated  Malay  States  now  virtually  prohibit  the 
♦'xijortation  of  tin  in  ore  by  means  of  differential  export  duties  on  tin  in  the 
form  of  ore  over  that  in  the  finished  form,  so  that  this  all-important  supply  is 
virtually  eliminateil  as  a  source  for  our  own  smelting  industry. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  brief  of  the  proponents  of  the  higher  duty  on  tin  that 
imttK'tion  is  needed  by  the  smelters  of  the  United  States  not  only  to  cover 
thp  higher  smelting  costs  but  also  to  equalize  the  freight  differential  on  the  tin 
hi  the  ore  as  compared  with  the  finished  material. 

We  would  urge  strongly  that  such  an  argument  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  present  consideration.  The  facts  seem  to  substantiate  the  statement  that 
U  et)sts  more  to  lay  down  in  this  country  a  pound  of  tin  in  the  form  of  ore 
than  it  does  a  r>oun<l  of  smelted  tin  freed  of  tlie  carrying  charge  on  the  non- 
bearing  tin  material,  but  it  is  not  our  understanding  that  duties  are  to  be  im- 
\««e<i  to  protect  at  the  expense  of  the  American  public  the  ineqiialities  suffered 
kv  uny  small  group  of  American  manufacturers  by  reason  of  their  uneconcanic 
l(><'ation. 
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It  is  strongly  urged,  therefore,  that  your  committee  do  not  favoraldy  coito^*^ 
the  levying  of  an  import  duty  on  tin  in  ore  on  the  broad  general  ground  tL 
It  Is  not  a  protective  measure  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  impose  on  one  commo<!.r 
so  abnormal  a  levy  for  revenue  purposes  only. 

Second.  The  proponents  of  this  measure  propose  further  a  duty  of  10  'V  - 
per  pound  on  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulation  or  any  otU: 
metallic  form,  or  a  differential  of  4  cents  over  ore,  which  they  claim  is  ne-  -- 
sary  as  a  protective  measure  in  order  that  the  smelters  established   in  u  • 
country  within  the  last  few  years  and  now  producing,  according  to  their  >??'- 
ments,  some  19  per  cent  of  the  counti-y's  consumption  of  tin,  shall  be  abit  ' 
compete  with  foreign  producers.     (Exhibit  A  attached  would  seem  to  indicai- 
higher  ratio  of  domestic  production.) 

They  state  that  a  duty  of  4  cents  "  would  probably  suffice "  to  equalize  ; . 
difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  and  foreign  smelting,  and  spe«.*itiij* 
ask  for  such  a  duty.     They  point  out  that  some  four  or  more  smelters  hj^ 
been  started  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years  and  indicate  tliat  ii.  . 
least  two  cases  these  smelters  have  lost  money  since  starting.     They  sj^ean  . 
general  terms  of  the  inability  of  these  smelters  to  comi)ete  with  foreign  j«" 
ducers,  but  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed  no  speciflc  concrete  facts  ha\e  1^. 
presented  that  would  indicate  what  the  actual  margin  of  cost  inefficleutj  .' 
American  smelters  is  as  compared  with  the  foreign. 

In  consideration  of  this  matter,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  to  consider  the  <"- 
ditions  under  wliich  these  smelters  were  built  in  the  United  States.    In  1910. : 
time  the  first  smelter  was  put  into  operation,  the  country  was  under  the  <\\i>^ 
tion  of  a  low-tariff  administration.    In  the  face  of  this  condition  four  or  ui"' 
smelters  were  built  and  in  at  least  two  cases  the  parties  engaged  were  U.. 
influential  firms,  well  versed  in  iji\e  knowledge  of  smelting  business  generu 
and  well  provided  with  the  technical  and  research  talent  to  measure  the  iHt>- 
bilities  of  their  investment  in  the  locations  chosen.     In  one  case  at  least  r- 
direct  knowledge  of  foreign  smelting  conditions  was  in  the  hands  of  the  buiUtfT^ 
by  reason  of  their  smelting  operations  in  England. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the  proponents  of  the  niwi^'ir 
to  lay  before  the  American  j)e<>i»le  conclusive  and  concrete  evidence  of  the  m*''** 
.sity  for  the  protect  cm  they  crave.    This  from  such  facts  as  are  available  tn  :• 
they  have  not  done. 

Furthermore  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  smelters  which,  as  points!  ••'• 
by  the  proix>nents  of  the  higher  duty,  have  lost  substantial  .sums  on  an  oih-::.- 
tion  of  .some  magnitude  in  the  years  immetliately  succeeding  191(5  can  Iimjh-  :« 
be  put  upon  a  profitable  basis  by  any  measure  that  would  not  be  discriuiii»;ii«'' 
to  the  tin-consuming  public.  In  this  cimnection  we  would  jwint  out  that  m- 
officiJil  prices  of  tin  over  the  years  1916  to  1920  (omitting  1918.  the  data  ^r 
which  is  not  available)  average  G1.6  cents  per  pound,  with  a  high  of  $1.1«»  i"^^ 
pound  and  a  low  of  32i  cents  per  pound.  This  average  is  more  than  20  •■«•'  ■* 
per  pound  over  the  five  years  preceding  1916  and  is  over  33  cents  per  ikh:>1 
over  the  average  of  the  20  years  preceding  1916.  It  is  a<  Unit  ted  that  rJ'*"^ 
were  years  of  high  productive  costs  generally,  but  after  due  allowance  t\ir  r  .^ 
fact,  the  cnniditions  of  supply  and  demand  during  the  period  in  question  v"^ 
such  as  to  indicate  a  very  much  more  substantial  margin  of  profit  to  the  pnn?  J  • 
tion  of  a  material  so  much  in  demand  and  so  restricted  in  supply  as  tin  thau 
can  be  achieve<l  by  any  measure  of  tariff  protection  compatible  with  the  |mMi«' 
interest,  and  if  the  smelters  in  que.stion  could  not  prosper  under  the  coinlitj-n^ 
existing  during  their  oi)eratlon  to  date,  no  conct'ivable  duty  would  .'<eein  a  '^ 
quate  for  their  protection. 

Bearing  on  the  point  raised  under  "  ore"  as  to  retaliatory  dutie.**  from  forv'^^-' 
producers,  it  is  a  fact  that  virtually  all  the  tin-producing  countries  t<Mliiy  1  •* 
tect  their  tin  by  a  differential  in  export  duty  between  tin  in  the  tinlsheif  l<iw 
and  tin  in  the  form  of  ore.  Any  danger  that  may  exist  of  the  stirring  up  ■•' 
retaliatory  duties  on  the  part  of  the  tin-producing  countries  by  the  lmi»«»^»t"n 
of  an  import  duty  on  tin  in  ore  is  still  further  intensified  by  the  considenif  'c 
of  an  additional  duty  on  tin  in  the  pig  form.  It  i.s,  we  believe,  axlonuitic  rhai  uo 
import  differential  imposed  on  entry  into  this  country  on  tin  in  the  meta' • 
form  over  tin  in  the  form  of  ore  calls  for  an  Increased  differential  on  th«*  p:'rt 
of  an  exi)orter  to  maintain  his  present  equilibrium.  Such  a  cycle  once  stjirf"*! 
will  still  further  increase  the  burden  to  the  tin  consumers  of  the  I'nited  S('  •>• 

Bearing  on  the  proi)onents'  reference  to  foreign  competition,  and  particiil.i: :" 
with  reference  to  Cornwall,  England,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  dtirin::  i'^ 
years  1916,  1917,'  1919,  and  1920  (191S  not  available)   Uiat  the  produftion  of 
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n  in  Cornwall  was  15,401  tons  as  against  a  production  in  tbe  United  States  of 
r,454  tons,  and  It  Is  to  be  particularly  noted  in  these  figures  that  the  margin 
r  surplus  production  in  the  United  States  shows  an  increasing  ratio  over 
^rn^jrall  iq  the  latter  years.  These  figures  raise  a  very  serious  doubt  in  the 
linds  at  the  tin  consumer  of  the  relative  weakness  and  need  of  the  new  Amerl- 
an  industry  for  protection  at  least  so  far  as  the  Cornwall  competition  is  con- 
emed. 

We  would  urge  therefore  that  sufficient  facts  have  not  been  presented  to 
QStify  the  consideration  of  a  duty  on  tin,  and  that  a  duty  will  react  unfavor- 
bly  to  tbe  American  public. 

Third.  The  proponents  of  the  measure  state  that  the  effect  of  such  a  duty  on 
he  eonsamlng  trade  of  the  United  States,  assuming  that  the  entire  duty  could 
>e  covered  in  the  domestic  price,  would  be  unimportant,  if  not  entirely  neg- 
i^ble,  basing  their  statement  on  the  ground  that  tin  is  used  almost  wholly  as 
in  alloy  or  in  small  proportions  of  the  various  finished  products  in  which  it  is 
narketed. 

In  greneraL  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual  facts  are  not  in  accord  with 
this  presentation.  It  is  true  that  tin  is  used  in  large  part  in  alloy,  and  so  enters 
into  tile  final  cost  in  only  proportionate  amounts.  However,  in  the  case  of  tin 
foil,  and  we  are  Informed  in  other  industries,  the  proportions  of  tin  in  the  alloy 
are  sometimes  quite  marked.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  tin  foil  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  business — ^for  food  products — is  made  up  entirely  of  tin,  and  it 
is  particularly  on  this  portion  of  the  business  that  competition  is  to-day,  and 
lias  been  over  a  long  period  particularly  strong  from  aluminum  and  the  specially 
prepared  papers.  It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  duty  of 
10  cents  per  pound  on  tin,  if  covered  in  large  part  in  the  domestic  price  would, 
miless  absolute  unforeseen  changes  in  the  cost  of  aluminum  and  specially  pre- 
piired  papers  came  about  be  absolutely  prohibitive  to  such  portion  of  the  tin-foil 
business  as  is  open  to  competition  with  these  materials.  It  is  an  open  question 
just  what  proportion  of  the  tin-foil  business  would  be  open  to  this  competition, 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  it  woUld  be  a  very  broad  percentage. 

Aside  from  the  very  grave  aspect  that  such  a  condition  presents  to  the  tin-foil 
manufacturer,  we  ask,  and  perhaps  with  better  grace,  your  consideration  of  the 
serious  effect  that  such  a  measure  would  have  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
consuming  public.  Through  its  very  perfect  sanitary,  hygenic,  and  protective 
features,  tin  foil,  and  particularly  those  grades  made  entirely  of  tin,  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  protection  and  delivery  of  edible  products  to  the 
American  consumer,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  American  public 
can  not  fail  to  be  materially  affected  by  your  decision  in  the  matter. 

In  summarizing  our  position  therefore,  we  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  tin-foil  industry  as  such  does  not  seek  to  embarrass  the  consideration 
of  adequate  protective  measures  of  which  the  Industries  of  this  country  have  a 
lojrical  need.  We  do  not  feel  very  strongly,  however,  and  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  by  the  facts  presented  herein  that  the  tin-consuming  industries  and  the 
tin-<*onsuming  public  in  the  United  States  would  be  most  seriously  effected  by 
the  removal  of  tin  from  the  free  list,  and  that  such  action  would  result  in  mate- 
r\{\\  hardship  to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  such  a  measure  would  react  unfavorably  even  to 
that  i»ortion  of  American  industry  proposing  the  measure  at  present  under  con- 
s^^t^ration,  in  that  it  is  believed  that  the  restrictions  of  tin  consnmi)tion  that 
w<iuld  follow  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  would  more  than  offset  the  price 
betterment  that  would  be  created. 

For  such  weight  as  it  may  have  on  the  general  economic  situation,  there  is 
also  pointed  out  the  belief  that  such  a  duty  on  tin  either  in  the  form  of  ore  or  in 
the  final  metallic  form  stocks  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  thus  delaying  fur- 
ther the  orderly  progress  of  liquidation,  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed  normally, 
^vill  tend  to  establish  a  sound  and  stable  market  necessary  for  normal  business. 
The  tin-foil  manufacturers  do  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  if  the  existing? 
schedules  on  tin  are  changed  that  tin  foil  should  carry  in  addition  to  such  ad 
valorem  as  it  may  enjoy,  a  specific  duty  based  on  the  metal  contents  of  the 
^oil  to  the  extent  of  the  specific  assessments  on  tin  over  the  present  schedules. 
We  wish,  however,  very  strongly  to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  it  is  not 
helievetl  that  such  a  provision  would  protect  or  in  any  way  adequately  compen- 
sate the  tin-foil  industry  for  the  harm  that  would  be  done  it  by  the  proposed 
<lnty  on  tin,  and  that  such  a  measure  is  merely  asked  to  keep  tin  foil  in  balance 
with  its  raw  materials,  if  such  a  measure  on  the  raw  materials  referred  to  must 
be  enacted. 
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In  support  of  the  various  figures  presented  herewith  there  are  attached  in  tt*- 
form  of  exhibit  certain  basic  figures  whiih  may  be  of  interest  to  your  conunirtt* 
These  are  all  available  in  Government  or  general  publications  and  are  iimtHj 
Attached  for  the  convenience  of  your  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tin  Foil  Manufacturebs  of  the  United  States. 

Comparison  of  United  States  tmth  worliVs  consumption  of  tin  tcith  figun*  *' 

United  States  smelters.^ 

[From  statistics  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1919. 

1920. 


Total 
world's 
tin  con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Tow. 
107,259 
110,313 
120, 137 
116,079 
107, 5a3 
118,906 
118,377 
124,423 

97,562 
111,426 


Total  United  States 
tin  consumption. 


Tons. 


47,250 
46,332 
51,390 
45,561 
43,308 
50,387 
60,016 
62,730 
43,897 
65,633 


Percent- 
age of 
world's 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 


44 
42 
42 
39 
40 
42 
50 
50 
45 
59 


United  Star«H  ^-^ 
duction     f-f     - 
from   foreirr   a* 
or  concentr*:'*-  * 


Tons. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


4,9B« 

4,850 

10,283 

17,337 


^  The  figures  herewith  indicate  a  higher  ratio  of  domestic  production  than  is  indicated  in  the  brief  of  *J» 
proponents  of  duty  on  tin. 

*  Based  upon  tin  content  of  ore  or  concentrates  imported  into  the  United  States  as  reported  by  Depart 
ment  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

Disposition  of  Bolivi4in  ore  as  heticeen  Europe  and  the  United  Stalest 

[From  statistics  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
Bolivia. 


Tons. 

17,550 

22,600 

21,200 

24.850 

18, 750 

23,000 


BoUv- 
ian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
Europe. 


Ttms. 
17,550 
22,600 
21,200 
24,850 
18,750 
23,000 


Boliv- 
ian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
United 
States. 


Tons. 


Per 
centage 

of 
Boliv- 
ian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
United 
States. 


Percent. 


1916 

1917« 

1919 

1920 

10-year  average 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
Bolivia 


Tons. 
19,400 
24,058 
25,824 
29,600 
22,683 


BoUv- 
ian 
ship- 
ments 

to 
Europe. 


Tons. 
15,100 
19,209 
14,228 
14,479 


BoUv- 

ian 

ship> 

ments 

to 
United 
States. 


Tons. 

4,300 

4,  MS 

11.506 

15,121 


of 
Bo^T- 

shi?- 
meaU 

to 
United 
Statftr. 


Per  a 


2D 


»  The  following  figures  represent  BoUvian  ore  or  concentrates  reduced  to  tin  content, 
s  No  statistics  compiled  for  1918  account  incomplete  reports. 

Note.— The  United  States  is  now  consuming  over  50  per  cent  of  BoUvian  shipments;  no  duty  on  Boli^ita 
ore  into  England. 
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DiMposition  of  Chinese  Hn  as  hetween  Europe  and  the  United  States.^ 
[From  st&UstlcB  paUished  by  American  MeUI  ICarket  for  1021.] 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
China. 


11 
U 
13 
14 


Tons. 
2,.V0 
3,800 
2,450 
1.000 
3,000 


China 
to 
Eu- 
rope. 


Tont. 
1,500 
2,300 
1,128 
975 
1,580 


China 

to 
United 
States. 


Toru. 
1,000 
1,500 
1,322 
925 
1,420 


Per- 
centage 
China 
tin 
ship- 
ments 

to 
United 
States. 


Per  el. 
40 
39 
54 

48 
47 


1916.. 
1917.. 
1919  * 
1621).. 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
from 
China. 

China 
to 
Eu- 
rope. 

China 

to 
United 
States. 

Toru. 
2,800 
5,748 
565 
7,200 

Tont. 

1,300 
571 
400 

2,700 

Tom. 
1,530 
5,177 
165 
4,500 

Per- 
centage 
China 
tin 
shii>- 
ments 

United 
States. 


Peret. 
54 
90 
20 
6J. 


^  United  States  already  oon5uming  62  per  cent  of  Chinese  output.  Figures  herewith  when  coupled 
ith  those  of  Bolivia  would  indicate  scarcity  of  supply  from  these  two  sources  for  total  American  market. 
*  Government  restrictions  on  imports  applied  during  1010. 

Comparison  of  tin  production,  in  tons,  Com/umlU  England,  iHth  United  States, 

front  foreign  ore  or  concentrates, 

[From  statistics  published  by  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


m\ 

1912 
OI3 
19\4 
1915 


Produo- 

tloiiln 

Cornwall. 


5,800 
5,300 
5,500 
5,800 
6,000 
5,000 


Produc- 
tion in 
United 
States.! 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


United 
SUtes 
produc- 
tion in 
excess  of 
Cornwall. 


1016 

1017 

1010 

1020 

Total  1016-1920 


Produc- 
tion in 
Cornwall. 


4,500 
4,100 
4,000 
3,000 


15,400 


Produc- 
tion in 
United 
States.! 


4,984 

4,850 

10,283 

17,837 


37,454 


United 
States 
produc- 
tion in 
excess  of 
Cornwall. 


484 

750 

6,483 

14,337 


^  Based  upon  Imports  of  tin  ore  or  concentrates  according  to  statistics  issued  by  Department  of  Foreign 
Commefte. 

Pig  tin  prices,  in  cents  per  pound — Nevo  York,  SO  years,  1891-1920, 


[Fromstatlitks  pubUahad  by  the  American  Metal  Market  for  1921.] 


Year. 

High. 

Low. 

Average. 

Year. 

High. 

haw. 

Average. 

IVI 

22.00 

22.15 

21.25 

20.45 

15.15 

13.70 

14.121 

19.00 

33.12) 

35.00 

33.50 

90.80 

3ai2i 

36.45 

19.50 
19.40 
18.15 
13.45 
13.00 
12^2) 

13.70 

I9.87i 

25.20 

28.12) 

22.60 

24.05 

26.75 

28.65 

20.25 
26.60 
20.14 
18.08 
14.06 
18.24 
13.00 
15.64 
27.10 
30.00 
20.04 
26.05 
28.10 
28.08 
31.55 

1906 

50.00 
44.10 
32.371 
34.12) 
W».75 
48.50 
51.05 
51.00 
65.00 
57.00 
56.00 
86.00 
110.00 
72.50 
65.00 

35.66 
26.00 
20.45 
27.30 
81.75 
37.60 
42.05 
36.75 
28.50 
32.00 
37.60 
42.50 
70.00 
52.75 
32.50 

39.82 

Ifi2 

1007 

38.34 

im 

1008 

29.54 

\m 

1009 

29.76 

im 

iSiS:::::::::. .:.::: 

84.27 

IM 

1911 » 

42.68 

1«7 

1912 

46.42 

\m 

1913 

44.32 

i<w 

1914 

35.70 

1900 

1915« 

38.66 

1901 

1916 

43.48 

i9oa 

1917 

61.85 

19(Q 

1918 

86.80 

1904 

1919 

65.54 

1905 

1020* 

50.36 

1  Average,  5  years,  1911-1915, 90.4156. 

>  Average  25  years,  S0.J2856. 

*  Average  5  years,  1916-1920,  fO.6160. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  E.  P.  Gebhard. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  P.  OEBHAED,  BEPBESENTDTG  THE  MILr 

FOBB  CO.,  MILFOED,  DEL. 

Mr.  Gebhard.  We  are  here  in  reference  to  paragraphs  355  aDi- 
366,  in  regard  to  imported  guns  and  automatic  pistols.  To  our 
mind  none  of  the  proposed  changes  should  be  made  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  protect  the  American  people  against  the  already 
overprotected  half  dozen  or  so  manufacturers  of  firearms  in  this 
country  and  the  very  few  hundreds  of  laborers  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories that  are  also  overprotected. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  We  are  starting  to  import,  but  we  feel  that  un<ler 
the  new  changes  contemplated  we  are  out  of  it.  We  claim  th»t 
they  are  the  best  protected,  most  prosperous,  and  richest  manufac- 
turers of  such  goods  in  the  world.  None  has  ever  failed  that  wf 
have  heard  of. 

There  are  no  foreign  guns  in  this  country  to-day,  nor  can  we  ffrt 
any.    We  have  been  seven  or  eight  months  getting  four. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  brief  state  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  Not  yet.    We  want  to  file  a  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  know  if  what  you  are  asking  for  i? 
included  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Gebhard.  No. 

We  would  like  to  get  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  reduced  &» 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  some  guns  into  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  the  35  per  cent  rate  of  the  Underwi^xi 
bill  reduced  to  what? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  To  20  per  cent. 

There  are  no  foreign  guns  coming  into. the  country.  You  can  n'< 
find  them  in  the  stores  even. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  referring  to  shotguns? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  To  sporting  shotguns,  sporting  rifles,  and  auto- 
matic pistols. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  so?  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  n-t 
import  shotguns? 

Mr.  (ttebhard.  I  went  from  one  end  of  Broadway  to  the  other.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  a  dozen  guns  to  be  found,  and  most  of  them 
are  old  guns.    Some  were  imported  even  before  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  because  they  make  a  better  gun  in  tliii 
cotmtry? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that.  I  think  the  Amerion 
manufacturers  have  got  everything  sewed  up  now.  If  you  take  all 
the  cheap  guns,  such  as  the  farmers  buy — and  the  fanner's  boy^ 
all  those  guns  are  off  the  market  entirely.  You  can  not  buy  tliea 
They  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogues. 

Senator  Dh.lingham.  They  buy  better  guns ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  No,  sir.  They  have  not  got  the  money,  to  be  friiill 
about  it.  They' are  not  buying  anything.  Few  are  bein«r  j=<»' 
although  the  Parker  people  and  some  other  gun  concerns  in  tJ 
country  are  busy  on  certain  grades.  That  is. mostly  a  cheap  class.  \' 
those  cheap  ones  have  jumped  in  price  from  $20  to  about  ?60  to-!n' 
That  is  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  $20.50  gim  as  it  was  s^*' 
in  1914.  All  these  figures  can  be  verified  by  the  catalogues  of  u 
wholesalers. 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  under  the  present  tariff  a  foreign-inade 
in  invoiced  at  $50  is  taxed  35  per  cent  duty,  or  $17.50.  The  package 
large,  freight,  etc..  stand  the  importer,  say,  5  per  cent,  or  $2.50. 
he  importer's  pront  is  10  per  cent,  or  $7;  the  war  tax  is  10  per 
»nt,  or  $7.70,  so  that  the  total  cost  to  the  wholesaler  is  $84.70.  Add 
)  this  the  wholesaler's  profit  of  25  per  cent  and  you  have  the  whole- 
iler's  price  to  the  retailer  of  $105.77.  The  latter's  profit  of  25  per 
?nt  makes  the  consumer's  price  $132.21. 

Under  the  Fordney  Act  this  same  gun  would  probably  be  compared 
ith  the  Parker  Bros.'  gun,  grade  iNo.  G.  H.  E.,  the  wholesale  price 
f  which  is  $112.38.  Add  to  this  35  per  cent  duty  and  also  the  extra 
\u  duty  and  you  have,  with  the  5  per  cent  freight,  package,  etc., 
harge,  a  total  of  $101.83.  Then  add  the  importers  profit oi  10  per, 
ent  and  also  the  war  tax  and  you  have  total  of  $123.21.  To  this  add 
he  wholesaler's  profit  of  25  per  cent  and  you  have  the  wholesaler's 
)rice  to  the  retailer  of  $154.01.  Add  the  latter's  profit  of  25  per  cent, 
md  you  have  the  consumer's  $192.51,  instead  of  $132.21,  as  per  the 
ifrures  under  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  file  your  brief ,  and  if  you 
iesire  to  add  anything  to  the  brief  you  may  have  the  privilege  of 
ulding  that.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  you  iriay  have 
to  sav  outside  of  the  brief. 

Mr.  Gebhard.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  differences 
iinrler  the  two  schedules. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  we  get  to  the  schedules  we  will  read  that. 

Mr.  Gebhard.  Then,  I  will  file  this  brief. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  brief  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record :) 

Tile  Finance  Ck)MMiTTEE, 

I  nited  S^tates  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

(iENTLEMEN'  I  We  respectfully  submit  for  your  kind  coiwiflerktion  the  foUow-- 
iriL'  suggestions  and  comments  respecting:  the  contemplated  chang:es  to  he  made 
ui  tlie  present  tariff  law  covering  shot^ns,  rifles,  and  automatic  pistols,  as' 
rtrM»rted  in  paragraphs  365  and  306  of  the  Fordney  Act : 

Paragraph  365  says  that  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  to  be  retained  on 
jniiis  and  rifles.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  added  to  each  gun  or  rifle,  according 
to  its  value,  a  further  sum  of  from  $1.50  to  $10. 

Piiragraph  366  says  that  there  is  to  be  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  automatic 
\»isiiils,  and  in  addition  there  is  also  added  the  sum  of  $1.25  to  $3.50  on  each 
I'istol,  according  to  its  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  values  of  the  imported  articles  are  to  be  deter- 
miuert  by  the  wholesale  selling  prices  ruling  in  our  country  on  similar  goods. 

To  our  mincl,  none  of  the  al)ove  changes  should  be  made  if  it  is  the  intention 
•'f  ^'ongress  to  protect  the  American  people  against  the  already  overprotected 
aair  dozen  or  so  manufacturers  of  firearms  in  this  country  and  the  very  few 
numlntls  of  laborers  employed  in  said  factories,  who  are  also  ovei*protected. 

Tlie  present  duty  of  35  per.cent  under  the  Underwood  law  is  more  than  ample 
^♦»  I^rotect  both  manufacturer  and  laborer,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  foreign- 
liiude  giuis  and  rifles  are  almost  entirely  off  the  American  market  to-day.  And 
'•T  tliis  reason  we  think  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  should  be  reduced  if  we  are  to 
'-^vi^  any  competition  at  all.  The  few  American  manufacturers  have  the  field 
'«•  th(^mselves  to-day  and  require  absolutely  no  further  protection  at  the  hands 
^•i  Congrei«. 

The  manufacturers  of  firearms  in  this  country  are  the  best-pr(>t<>cted,  most 
ITiitJiKTous.  and  richest  m*anufacturei*s  of  such  goods  in  the  world.  Where  has 
"ii«'  t^ver  failed?  They  rolle<l  in  w«*alth  before  the  war,  coined  money  during 
'^it'  wflr.  and  now  they  ask  you  to  further  protect  them  by  putting  up  a  tariff. 
>^«il  tiiat  will  absolutely  prevent  a  I'oreign-uiade  gun  comijig  into  our  country. . 

Iky  are  tar  behind  tlieir  orders,  can  not  fill  an  order  for  50  guns  for  delivery  . 
this  wming  bunting  season,  so  we  have  been  told  by  a  leading  manufacturer. 
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Where  will  you  lind  any  foreign-made  guns  in  this  country  to-day  ?  You  i  -t 
not  find  them,  for  there  are  none. 

Where  will  you  find  any  foreign-made  guns  on  the  other  side?  You  can  d*-' 
find  them,  for  there  are  none. 

Where  will  you  find  all  this  stuff  that  you  hear  so  much  about  that  is  to  h»* 
dumjped  into  this  country  ?  Many  have  been  looking  for  It,  but  no  one  bas  b««i 
able  to  locate  the  stuff  at  last  accounts. 

Go  into  the  large  wholesale  or  retail  sporting  goods  stores  in  New  York  Ci-' 
and  see  how  many  foreign-made  guns  you  can  find  on  sale  or  how  soon  tho 
think  they  can  get  just  one  gun  across  the  pond  for  you. 

Not  many  years  ago  you  found  listed  in  the  great  catalogues  of  the  \vh<M»- 
sale  hardware  houses,  also  in  the  catalogues  of  the  large  wholesale  and  rets:: 
sporting-goods  houses,  guns  of  foreign  make.  Where  will  you  find  to-day  fur 
eign-made  guns  listed  in  any  catalogues? 

That  the  American  firearms  manufacturers  have  anything  to  fear  from  for- 
eign competition  is  simply  rot,  for  the  whole  trade  in  guns  to-day  in  this  coun- 
try Is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  makers.  I  am  speaking  of  shotguns  md»' 
rifies.  There  have  been  some  foreign-made  pistols  sold,  but  after  you  consi«ler 
what  these  contemplated  tarilT  changes  will  do  to  the  foreign-made  pistol  y<>Q 
will  see  what  a  slim  chance  one  of  them  has  of  getting  into  this  country  shouid 
you  adopt  these  changes. 

The  claim  is  made  that  these  changes  will  not  Increase  the  cost  to  the  <iid 
sumer.    Let  us  consider  the  facts  as  they  are  under  the  old  and  new  schedul«*^ 

Under  the  pi-esent  tariff  a  foreign-made  gun  invoiced  at  $50  is  taxed  35  per 
cent  duty,  or  $17.50.  Package  charge,  freight,  etc.,  stands  the  importer,  say, 
5  per  cent,  or  $2.50.  Importer's  profit,  10  per  cent,  is  $7 ;  war  tax,  10  per  cenr 
more,  $7.70 ;  total  cost  to  wholesaler.  $84.70.  Add  to  this  the  wholesaler's  profit 
of  25  per  cent,  and  you  have  the  wholesaler's  price  to  the  retailer  of  $10.^.77 
The  latter's  profit  of  25  per  cent  makes  the  consumer's  price  of  $132.21. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  this  same  gun  under  the  Fordney  Act. 
The  appraiser  puts  it  in  the  same  grade  with  Parker  Bros,  grade  No.  G.  H.  E, 
the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  $112.38.  Add  to  this  35  per  cent  duty,  also  tht* 
extra  $10  duty,  and  you  have  with  the  5  per  cent  freight,  package,  etc.,  charge 
a  total  of  $101.83.  Then  add  the  importers  profit  of  10  per  cent  and  ak«o  the 
war  tax  and  you  have  a  total  of  $123.21.  To  this  add  the  wholesaler's  profit 
of  25  per  cent  and  we  have  the  wholesaler's  price  to  the  retailer  of  $154.01. 
Add  the  latter's  profit  of  25  per  cent  and  you  have  the  consumer's  price  of 
$192.51,  instead  of  $132.21,  as  per  the  figures  under  the  present  tariff.  The  com- 
parison made  above  with  the  Parker  grade  No.  G.  H.  E.  is  very  conservative, 
for  they  used  to  sell  this  Parker  grade  for  around  $50  before  the  prices  soarnl 
to  the  present  absurd  wholesale  price  of  $112.38. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  facts  as  regards  the  pistol  under  the  two  schedules. 

The  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  charges  the  importer,  say,  $Q  for  a  32* 
caliber  automatic  pistol.  The  duty  under  the  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  or 
$3.15.  The  importer  adds  5  per  cent  for  freight,  package  charge,  etc.,  also  war 
tax,  and  10  per  cent  profit,  and  you  have  a  total  cost  to  the  wholesaler  of  $15.19. 
The  latter  adds  his  profit  of  25  per  cent,  and  you  have  the  retailer's  cost  nf 
$18.08.    The  latter  adds  his  profit  and  you  have  the  consumer's  price  of  $AT1 

Now,  what  happens  to  this  same  pistol  under  the  Fordney  Act? 

The  appraiser  puts  it  Into  the  same  class  with  the  Colt  32*  caliber,  the  whole- 
sale price  of  which  is  $19.00  for  23  ounces  of  steel  made  by  machinery  int(»  a 
pistol  that  can  not  possibly  cost  the  manufacturer  more  then  $6.  The  importer 
adds  to  his  invoice  price  of  $9,  25  per  cent  duty,  also  the  extra  duty  nf 
$3.50.  He  further  adds  5  per  cent  for  freight,  package  charge,  etc.,  10  per  cent 
profit,  and  10  per  cent  war  tax,  and  we  have  the  price  to  the  wholesaler  at 
$21.54.  The  latter  adds  his  profit  and  you  have  the  wholesaler's  price  to  the 
retailer  at  $26.92.  The  retailer  adds  his  profit  and  you  have  the  consumer's 
price  of  $33.65,  instead  of  $23.72,  under  the  present  tariff. 

And  they  would  have  the  American  people  believe  that  they  are  not  {Dcrea^ 
ing  the  cost  to  the  consumers  by  this  Fordney  Act.  And  they  would  have 
them  believe  that  it  does  not  put  the  importer  out^of  business,  nor  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  still  further  gouge  the  poor  overburdened  buying  publir. 
who  are  now  and  have  been  crying  out  to  this  very  Congress  for  protection 
and  relief  from  the  profiteering  prices  that  still  rule  in  so  many  Instanct*, 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  prices  of  the  firearm  manufacturers  that  riil<» 
to-day  as  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  guns  pro<Uice<l  hj 
the  few  factories  in  our  country.     Examine  these  prices  and  ask  yourselves 
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lut  Justification  these  manufacturers  had  in  further  advancing  their  prices- 
\y  last  year.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  worse  case  of  profiteering  outside  of  the 
p  ju8t  discovered  where  they  are  selling  coffins  to  the  people  of  this  country 
It  c<mt  $30  for  $600. 

MiK  h  bats  been  said  about  the  low  value  of  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  and  that 
r  th's  reason  the  American  valuation  clause  in  the  Fordney  Act  is  necessary. 
>«*  trutli  about  this  is  that  you  seem  to  oveloolc  the  fact  that  tlie  foreign  uiann- 
i-iurer  has  made  up  for  the  low  value  of  his  money  by  aslcing  much  more 
r  his  j^oods,  for  instance,  we  have  a  gun  in  mind  that  before  the  war  when  the 
^rniiin  mark  was  at  par.  the  cost  of  this  gun  to  the  importer  was  100  marks, 
*  $23.80  in  our  money,  to-day  this  same  gun  costs  1,750  marks,  figured  at,  say 
I  cents  per  mark  amounts  to  $26.25,  and  therefore  the  duty  is  as  much  if  not 
«>re. 

Mudi  has  been  said  about  protecting  American  labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
liud  that  American-made  guns  and  pistols  are  machine  made,  and  that  the- 
uestlon  of  labor  cuts  very  little  figure.  They  are  made  Inchangeable,  all  by 
u\<'hinery.  Ton  break  a  spring  while  hunting  in  the  field  and  you  send  85 
pnts  to  ttie  manufacturer  and  he  mails  to  yon  a  new  one.  which  you  can  put 
D  yourself.  The  average  weight  of  a  shotgun  is  around  7  pounds.  We  refer 
n  a  double-barrel  gun.  Figure  this  weight  at  almost  any  fanciful  price  per 
KHiud  and  you  can  not  heijp  but  realize  what  an  enormous  profit  there  must  be 
n  the  turning  out  of  mach'ue-made  guns.  As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  cheapest  Parker  gun  made.  We  refer  to  their  Trojan 
mide,  which  the  wholesaler  sells  to  the  retailer  at  $48.95.  Divide  this  sum 
ly  7  and  you  have  a  cost  of  almost  $7  a  pound  for  the  very  cheapest  machine- 
made  gun  turned  out  by  the  Parker  Co.  The  highest  possible  cost  of  this  gun 
to  the  manufacturers  can  not  be  over  $12.50  to  $15,  for  they  sold  it  themselves 
lit  one  time  for  $17.50  and  the  wholesaler  sold  it  at  $22.75. 

Vnder  the  American  valuation  plan  you  select  the  ruling  wholesale  prices 
upon  which  the  comparison  of  values  are  made.  This  we  consider  entirely 
wrong.  The  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  manufacturer's  selling  prices. 
The  Importer,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  manufac- 
turer: they  both  sell  their  product  to  the  wholesaler.  Why  should  the  im- 
p<>rter  suffer  still  more  by  having  the  comparison  made  with  the  value  of  whole- 
i«)er.  which  has  Included  the  wholesaler's  profit  if  the  importer  sold  his  goods 
to  the  retailer?  Then  we  can  see  the  object  of  making  the  comimrison  of 
value  based  upon  the  wholesale  price. 

Then  the  ruling  wholesale  gun  and  pistol  prices  to-day  in  the  American  market 
«rp  profiteering  prices  and  not  fair  values.  Please  compare  the  various  prices 
in  the  schedule  given  herein  and  you  will  see  what  an  unfair  proposition  this 
wouhl  be  to  the  American  people  If  such  a  basis  were  adopted.  Why  not  select 
«ni)e  prior  year  when  prices  were  somewhere  near  normal ;  say,  select  the  year 
liUo  as  a  basis  to  start  with ;  better  still,  let  the  manufacturers  show  their 
nist.H  to  the  Government  and  then  agree  on  a  fair  basis  that  will  be  satisfactory 
f^th  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  buying  public. 

Tiie  wholesaler  should  not  be  considered  in  any  event,  because  by  so  doing 
you  force  upon  the  public  a  middlemen's  profit,  which  everyone  is  trying  to  do 
Hway  with  wherever  possible.  There  was  a  time  when  the  wholesaler  was  a 
iwHwuary  cog  in  the  wheel  of  business,  but  that  time  is  past,  and  no  up-to-date 
retailer  to-<iay  thinks  of  buying  from  the  wholesaler  unless  he  is  compelled  to. 
He  strives  to  buy  at  all  times  from  the  importer  or  manufacturer  direct  and 
thereby  save  a  profit  which  enables  the  retailer  to  sell  cheaper  to  the  cou- 
j^uuier.  The  great  success  of  the  catalogue  houses  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  . 
they  buy  direct  and  save  the  wholesaler's  profit,  which  they  in  turn  pass  on  to 
thv*  consumer. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Government  fixing  prices.  This  American 
valuation  clause  may  be  the  solution  of  that  problem  to  some  extent.  I^t  the 
^WHli^  \>e  the  manufacturer's  prices  and  then  the  Government  and  the  people 
^ill  be  able  to  spot  who  the  gouging  middlemen  are.  Let  us  get  at  the  foun- 
tain head  of  prices.  Make  the  buying  power  of  the  American  dollar  as  near 
«inal  as  possible  in  every  State  in  the  Union  plus  the  difference  in  carrying 
'barges  fr«ra  factory  to  retailer.  This  can  be  done  by  making  It  impossible  for 
any  manufacturer  to  have  more  than  one  selling  price  to  everyone,  no  matter 
'^hat  State  his  customer  may  be  located  in. 
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Onr  giin  trade  is  mostly  ^rith  farmers,  their  sons,  and  eoloml  [leople.     No 
of  tile.**-  cuii  afford  to  buy  euiih  at  the  jirk-es  usked  toiluv.    Thf  erwit  m«>T 
of  Rons  sold  in  tliia  country  Is  Bold  to  tii*  alwve  elaw  of  truile.     An  u   r .  ■ 
they  pay  from  $10  to  Sa-l  for  n  double-liarrel  huinuierletiM  nhutinin.    All  t.f  tb— 
priced  Runa  are  off  the   American   market  to-day.     Thia  clans  of  KQU^t   •-.•■ 
moatly  from  Kiifilarid  luiil  lielKluoi,  mo  that  In  putttni:  up  a   tariff  uuli 
keep  out  foreiini-made  (runs  yon  are  not  hittlntr  Oeniiflny  an  i«>ine  may  tin- . 
but  you  ai-e  hitting  two  of  our  late  alUeti.     The  chimxea  conteiuplatnl    In   •■ 
Fordney  Act  will  prove  to  he  a  hardchlp  on  our  faniiern,  their  eons.  »■>  i- 
as  the  colored  people  liy  deprlvlnn;  them  from  the  little  pleasun^  tbtn    , 
ont  of  a  day's  hunt  now  and  then.    The  fanner's  itun  who  cravea  the  own%>Tv|].|> 
a  clieap  slUKle-hnrrel  pin  from  the  time  tliat  he  Is  ample  to  tot<'  a  mm  iuu><l  i<>   • 
able  to  bny  these  at  SfSm.    Now  this  same  gun  coats  him  around  »V2.    We  u>u-i 
liuy  this  same  Kun  at  $2.73.    Now  the  wholeaaler  asks  $9.6R.    The  iron  we  u-*-l 
sell  the  farmer  for  hla  own  use  at  $22  we  muat  get  now  |60.     Parker  ltr.~ 
Trojau  grade  fcua  waa  sold  to  tlie  faruier  at  $2.1  and  even  leas.    Now  w*>  nit  < 
get  from  the  farmer  $60  for  the  same  mm.  and  when  these  reaw>uat>le  i>n'<- 
niled  the  mainifactoreres  were  not  in  hualiiean  for  their  health. 

There  wiia  a  time  years  a)^>  when   the  full  diniier  pail   und   pri>le<'ti<  :i   ' 
American  Industries  cut  some  figure,  but  that  time  Is  past     Tbe   Ahhyi'-.: 
I)eoi)Ie  are  In  no  mood  to  listen  iit  this  time  nhunt  protecting  either  niaii'.if.i 
turera  or  Inborem.     They  have  harl  (|uite  enough  of  thia  during  th»*  p>f<x   1- 
years.     They  are  crying  out  from  all  sections  of  our  fouutry  to  this  <'«mir-  — 
for  protection   fniin   lioth  proHteering  manufactnrers  ami    lalHirfrs.      Itii^in-- 
is  at  a  MandatlU  liecause  of  the  unreal inuhle  demands  of  IkHIi.    Th<>  nmnii'. ' 
turer  claiins  he  can  not  reduce  his  prices  becausi>  of  the  unjaat  demaui!-  ■  ' 
labor,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  labor  cluims  they  ran  not  live  l>eC)itiae  ••(   ! 
unreasonable  ]>r[i;eij  of  the  maimfacturer.     Koth  slatemuntH  uo  iloiilit  an*  t:  ■ 
Then  why  make  matters  worse  with  this  Fordney  Act,  which  undoubleiH*   w 
enable  tlie  mannfucturer  to  keep  up  bis  prices  and  even  ln<TeaBe  Ibeni   if  .- 
80  desli-es. 

The  writer  has  always  voted  a  Itepuhlican  ticket,  but  had  the  Ktir«liii->  A-' 
been  the  Isane  on  election  day  lant  November  inatettii  <if  the  I^eam**'  <'f  Nuni^',- 
and  the  favoritism  shown  labor  by  the  last  adniinistratlon,  myself  ao  «••!  •- 
millions  of  other  Itepablienn  voters  would  uniloubtedly  have  voted  iiiealn>i  ■■-' 
party.  I*t  that  venllct  on  last  election  be  a  wui-nlug.  Pass  this  Fonlw>  A  • 
and  deny  relief  to  the  ovcriiurdi-neil  taxpayers  of  our  country  who  ar.  - 
earnestly  ankins  relief  from  the  high  prtcen  that  rule- tin  lay,  and  which  bu-  r  ' 
a  atop  to  all  buslnesa  and  you  will  witness  n  result  at  the  <imiing  electinii-'  il  -" 
will  make  the  7.00(MI0<>  mHjority  last  Novemlier  look  small.  I  flnuly  >■  -  ' 
that  you  will  mil  permit  this  to  haptien  by  niiikiug  the  necessjtry  <liauBea  in  i.  - 
tfirllf  that  will  prove  lo  l)e  entirely  aatlsfactury  to  mapt^ea  insteml  of  ouly  u  i- 
already   overpn>tecteii  manufacturers. 

It psjiect fully  sulmjltte<I. 

romitaintive  irh<i\c,miU-  priifs  I;  Ihr  ritail  trnilr  for  ilnu'ilr  oji.J  *jni;/c  '«" 
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omparative  wholewle  prices  to  the  retail  trad^  for  double  and  single  barrel 
shot  guns  t  covering  several  years,  as  noted  Tieretn— Continued. 


Grade. 


DEiith  guns: 

Fidd 

lii«»l 

M«al,  ejector 

Trap 

Trap,  ejector 

i^pecialty 

Specialty,  ejector. 

Eafle 

Ea^e,  ejector. 

^UTUngwo^th  guns:  * 

1913 

Ejector 

Foxi^UTis: 

K 

B 

AE 

BE 

CE 

XE 

Ithaca  guns:  * 

Field 

IS 

I 

1* 

<> 


f21.35 
31.85 
41.45 
40.45 
56.00 
54.20 
63.75 
100.00 
lll.OQ 

21.00 
27.00 

31.00 

43.00 

37.00  1 

49.00 

61.50 

82.00 


16.50  ' 

laoo  . 

21.35 
26.50 
36.45 
42.53 


$33.50 
41.70 
5a  50 
59.60 
70.70 
71.20 
82.00 
128.50 
139.05 

2&00 
34.25 

37.20 
51.60 
44.40 
5&80 
73.80 
98.40 

27.63 


31.88  ; 
36.13  ' 
42.50  , 


S40.54 
50.49 
61.05 
72,05 
85.53 
86.13 
99.22 
155.49 
168.30 

3&25 

42.30 

^69 
56.15 
5a  37 
63.84 
80.00 
106.15 

33.83 


1920 

145.50 

56.10 

67.75 

75.00 

87.20 

90.63 

103.75 

68.15 


98.20 
150.65 

38.07 


39.20 


46.54 


51.00 
6&00 


55.00 
71.92 


1921 


146.20 
57.03 
68.75 
75.90 
88.22 
91.72 
105.05 
158.13 
170.78 

46.75 
57.64 


99.55 
152.90 

38.07 


46.54 


55.00 
71.90 


1 1913, 919;  ejector,  $25. 


>  Ejector  extra  on  each  grade,  18.75. 


Uinhattan  hamxnerless  No.  2 

Stevpnshamoierless: . 

No.  335 

•No.  346 

Knickerbocker  hammer  less  No.  6. 

Pavis  hammerless  No.  D8 

Riverside  hammer]e5S  No.  315 

Kiverslde  hammer  No.  215 

I>avis  hammer  No.  D8 

Ammcan  Gun  Co..  hammer  guns: 
No.O ! 


No.  28 

No  44 

Harrington  ii  Kidiardson  single- 
barrel  guns,  noejector. , 

With  ejector , 

Marlin-Stevens  and  Winchester 
and  Remington  pump  guns, 
ri^eiilation  standard  grade: 

Winchester 

R<»Tnington 

"^  t  c  ven  <? 

ifarlin 

Automatic  pistols:  I 

rolt, ,.«  caliber \ 

^olt,  .38  caliber j 

*-^olt,  .45  caliber  (Govemment)i 

Pavapp,  .92  caliber 

Sav-ajje,  .38  caliber 

^   ^niith  &  Wftsson,  .35  caliber . . 
Revolvers: 
Colt- 
New  service  

New  service  target 


1915 

1921 

913.00 

S35.97 

13.50 

27.50 

13.50 

31.00 

11.00 

24.00 

11.75 

26.50 

10.25 

25.00 

7.75 

20.00 

8.50 

24.75 

8.23 

19.75 

9.50 

22.00 

9.50 

22.00 

3.Z5 

9.65 

3.50 

10.00 

19l25 

19. 75 
IX.  00 

i9.no 

\i.  Ill) 

\x  :»o 

IS.  .lO 
12,50 
13.00 
14.00 


14.00 
23. 00 


40.68 

46.  ."VR 
41. 25 


19.60 
19.00 
3.^.  To 
19.25 
20.50 
28.80 


30.50 
49.00 


1915 


Revolvers— Continued . 
C  oit— Contiiiued . 

Army  special 

Officer's  model  target 

Pocket  positive 

Polico  positive 

Police  positive  special 

Police  positive  target 

Single-action  Army 

Smith  &  Wesson: 

Safety  hammerless  .32  caliber. 
Safety  hammerless  .'W  culibor. 

Hand  ejector  .22  caliber 

llaiid  ejector  model  1903,  .32 

caliber 

Hand  ejector  militarv  and 
police  ^odel  1902,  .38  cali- 
ber  

Hand  ejector  military  and 
police  model  1905,   .32  and  ; 

.38  caliber    .  

Hand  ejectoV'modeVigosI  .44  ; 

caliber 

Iver  Johnson: 

.22,  .32,  and  .38  calil)er 

Automatic  (hammer) i 

Automatic  Chaminerless) 

Harrington  ^  Richardson:  \ 

Hammer  auto i 

Police  auto 

Police  premier  auto 

Hammer  bicycle  auto 

Hammerless'auto 


1921 


$13.00 

27.25 

16.00 

38  10 

11.00 

24.00 

12.00 

24.50 

12.00 

25.60 

13.00 

28.25 

13.00 

29.40 

11.75 

22.80 

12. 7M 

24.  40 

11.50 

12.78 

24.40 

13.60 

27.25 

13.60 

15.20 

1.60 


4. 
4. 


00 
50 


2.60 


2. 
2. 
2. 


60 
60 
60 


3.10 


27.60 

31.20 

4.25 

9.65 

10.30 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

8.25 


Prices  paid  for  various  items  duting  years  1918-1911. 

Bach. 

Suigle-barrel  ^ns,  12-j?auge $2.75 

^Hd  grade  Smith  gun 27.50 

^t<»rUngwortb  gun 19.00 

>^^evens.  No.  235.  gun 10. 00 

Senator  Smoot.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Brewster. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  BREWSTER. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Brewster,  give  your  full  name  and  addn5>aj  i  ■ 
the  stenographer,  please. 

Mr.  Brewster.  John  H.  Brewster,  56  West  Forty-fifth  Stret-t. 
New  York  City. 

I  desire  to  address  myself  to  paragraphs  304  and  305.  I  hm^ 
nothing  to  say  to  the  committee  further  than  what  I  have  tried  to  say 
in  my  brief.    May  I  file  that  brief  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief.  Is  there  any  other  sut*-- 
ment  you  desire  to  make? 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  whole  subject  as  well  is 
I  could.  I  have  here  a  schedule  as  a  supplement  to  my  brief.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  evidence. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well ;  that  may  be  filed. 

(Brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Brewster  is  as  follows:) 

Brikp  Submitted  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Finance  CoifMimEK  op  tht 
United  States  Senate  Relating  to  Paragraphs  304  and  305  as  Ppui>n*i»> 
Under  H.  R.  74m. 

1.  The  House  of  Representntives,  by  adopting  In  |>ar»Rraph  304  the  aiipnii- 
nuite  provisions  of  tlie  Payne- Aldrich  biU,  overlooked  the  tariff  differmtul 
established  in  paragraph  110  of  the  present  tariff,  which  provides  for  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  on  crucible  and  electric  steels  and  8  per  cent  on  open-heftrtb  stfi 
Bessemer.    This  distinction  should  be  maintained. 

2.  When  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  was  written  crucible  tool  steels  compri:***' 
a  major  part  of  our  imi)orts,  consequently  all  bars  and  other  shapes  were  ^t*-^ 
the  same  tariff  classification. 

3.  From  1909  to  1913  great  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  elertr-^ 
and  alloy  steels,  and  these  fine  steels  were  given  greater  protection  under  th^ 
present  tariff  than  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels,  whose  costs  were  no  W»w 
that  f(»reign  competition  was  negligible. 

4.  This  distinction  should  be  continued  in  the  new  tariff,  because  the  impnrti 
of  crucible,  elec»tric,  and  alloy  steels  are  principally  tool  steel,  which  Is  a  to 
islied  product  and  used  as  such,  whereas  the  imports  of  open -hearth  and  B*^**- 
mer  steels  are  principally  semifinished  raw  materials  used  by  American  imoa* 
facturers,  who  expend  large  labor  costs  in  turning  these  steels  into  flnUbt^l 
pHKlucts.  Among  the  buyers  of  Swedish  steels  for  special  purposes  are  Ur^?^ 
steel  makers,  such  as  the  Unitetl  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Wickwire  Spenorr 
Steel  Corporation,  and  the  Washburn  Wire  Co. 

5.  Most  of  the  Imported  crucible  or  electric  tool  steels  are  merely  Bbarpeoed. 
heat  treateil.  and  then  used  in  machine  tools  for  cutting  and  shairfng  oih^ 
metals. 

6.  Imported  oi>en -hearth  and  Bessemer  semifinished  shapes  are  used  f«»r 
blades  in  pocket  and  other  cutlery,  twist  drills,  taps,  carpenters*  chlarts,  bls'*- 
smith  tools,  scythes,  ball  bearings,  and  other  finished  products  on  which  iIm* 
lalK)r  cost  is  the  most  imi)ortant  item. 

7.  Imported  tool  steels  are  marketed  in  small  quantities,  with  sales  armr 
ing  less  than  $100,  at  a  wide  margin  of  profit. 

8.  Imported  oi>en-hearth  and  Bessemer  is  sold  at  very  close  prices  as  srtn>- 
finished  products  to  American  manufacturers  and  dealers  In  tonnage  qusntitr^ 
averaging  much  over  $1,000. 

9.  The  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  of  Sweden,  by  reason  of  their  »o 
perior  excellence,  are  higher  in  price  than  American  open-hearth  and  BessHs^ 
and  lower  in  price  than  crucible  and  electric  steels. 

10.  This  enables  imiwrtant  manufacturers  to  use  these  Swedish  steals  wb^rp 
a  s]>ecial  quality  is  required,  in  case  this  increase  in  their  raw-matertal  ca^ 
does  not  make  too  large  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  finished  product 

11.  Under  these  circumstances  Sweden  has  always  been  forced  to  sell  it< 
Bes.<(emer  and  open-hearth  steels  at  very  close  price,  consequently  the  20rt  tt* 
3(K)  per  cent  increase  over  the  present  tariff  rate  would  cause  maay  DianBf«<^ 
turei-s  to  discontinue  purchases. 
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12.  As  the  open-hearth  and  rBessenier  steel  manufacturers  did  not  app<»ar  be- 
nre  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  as  Dr.  Mathews,  the  representa- 
ive  of  the  crucible  and  electric  steel  Interests,  stated  to  tliat  committee:  "This 
et'liue  of  duty  (1.  e.,  the  8  per  cent  in  paragraph  110  of  the  present  tariff)  is 
K)ssiWy  justified  in  the  case  of  products  not  Involving  excessive  investment 
nd  labor  costs,"  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  producers  of  steels  made  by 
he  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  process  in  the  United  States  do  not  desire  an  in- 
rvase<l  duty,  as  they  need  no  protection,  and  unnecessary  advances  over  the 
>r«*sent  tariff  rates  might  react  unfavorably  on  their  large  exports  by  the 
dinction  of  countervailing  duties. 

13.  United  States  customs  reports  available  for  the  years  1912  to  1916,  in- 
hisive,  show  a  yearly  average  of  12,350  tons  of  open -hearth  and  Bessemer 
{ttH»Is  imported  from  Sweden,  or  one-thirtieth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  average  total 
»roduction  of  American  mills  for  the  same  period,  so  that  these  imports  are 
innmslderable  In  comparison  with  our  output  of  domestic  steels. 

14.  The  money  values  of  our  purchases  of  Swedish  steel  and  iron  is  less  than 
^.\(M  10,000  a  year  and  our  annual  exports  to  Sweden  average  more  than  $100,- 
iXiO.OOO  annually. 

15.  Comparative  increases  of  production  costs  in  1920  as  compared  with  1914 
are;  Ore  cost  in  United  States  1.4  times,  in  Sweden  3.5  times;  fuel  cost  in 
ruite<l  States  2  times,  in  Sweden,  3  times;  labor  cost  in  United  States,  1.6 
times,  in  Sweden  2.5  times;  transportation  cost  in  United  States,  1.7  times,  in 
SwHlen  3  times. 

Hi.  Therefore  since  the  increase  in  Swedish  costs  is  proportionately  higher 
than  the  increase  in  the  American  costs,  it  follows  that  Swe<len  is  nmch  less 
able  to  pay  a  higher  duty  on  its  steels,  particularly  as  these  higher  costs  have 
'lirown  the  Swedish  semifinished  products  into  a  much  higher  classification 
uuder  paragraph  304  than  was  paid  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  In  1909 
the  average  protluction  costs  of  Swedish  steels  at  the  mills  were  less  than  3 
<^nts  where  as  in  1921  the  production  costs  of  the  same  steels  averagetl  more 
than  5  cents,  so  increasing  the  Payne-Aldrich  duty  of  seven-tentlis  to  a  pi'oposed 
«luty  under  paragraph  304  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

17.  With  Swedish  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  costs  so  nmch  higher  than 
slujilar  American  steels,  the  former  can  only  be  used  in  limited  quantities  for 
P^rposies  where  special  results  are  desired,  and  the  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound 
under  paragraph  304  will  in  many  cases  become  prohibitive. 

18.  Therefore  your  committee  is  requested  to  add  to  paragraph  304  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

"  Provided,  That  steel  ingots,  copper  ingots,  blooms,  slats,  bars,  sheets,  plates, 
aiul  steel  not  specially  provided  for,  nmde  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemens-Martin, 
<>lien-hearth  or  similar  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  which  woo<l  or  char- 
<^>al  is  used,  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  over  4  cents  per  pound,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  valued  over  4  cents  per 
l»onn(l,  six- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

19.  This  follows  the  distinction  made  in  the  present  tariff  and  the  amount  of 
^a^ijested  duty  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  semifinished  wire  rods  in  paragraph 
•il").  Such  a  rate  of  duty  on  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels  would  increase 
the  revenue  now  realized,  whereas  the  rate  proposed  in  paragraph  304  would 
^Uiuinish  it. 

20.  If  this  provision  be  confined  to  steels  in  the  manufacture  of  which  wood 
f»r  charcoal  is  used,  this  not  only  insures  the  maintenance  of  high  quality  for 
the  American  manufacturer  but  also  insures  a  steel  of  such  high  cost  and 
limited  output  as  to  prevent  any  serious  competition  with  the  American  steel 
iiidu.strie8. 

21.  With  reference  to  paragraph  305,  our.  request  for  modification  is  that 
chrome  be  removed  from  its  classification  with  tungsten  and  molybdenum  and 
place<l  with  manganese  and  silicon,  because  the  effect  of  a  small  percentage  of 
'^^hrorae  in  carbon  steel  is  to  intensify  the  hardening  quality  of  the  carbon  and 
'indPF  modern  heat-treatment  practice  occupies  a  place  in  steel  making  similar 
tf»  manganese  and  silicon  rather  than  the  other  alloys  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph. 

22.  The  present  limitation  of  chrome  contents  in  paragraph  305  to  six-tenths 
f'f  1  per  cent  would  probably  prohibit  the  Import  of  two  or  three  thousand  tons 
^^  this  character  of  steel  purchased  by  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  who 
wuld  not  pay  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  under  paragraph  304, 
^  this  would  make  the  total  duty  equivalent  to  35  per  cent  on  a  raw  material. 
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23.  Also,  spring  steels  made  of  silicon  and  manganese  in  percentages  ruxii.ii^ 
from  1  to  li  per  cent  is  largely  made  in  American  open  hearth  fumact^  at- 
sold  at  a  few  cents  per  pound,  but  there  Is  a  demand  from  American  spm.. 
manufacturers  for  a  small  tonnage  of  the  better  quality  Swedish  sprini:  >*^ 
of  similar  analysis,  although  such  manufacturers  will  not  pay  15  per  cent  .- 
addition  to  the  rates  in  paragraph  304  on  account  of  the  addition  of  tw<»  •  - 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  <*f  manganese  or  silicon  to  the  1  per  cent  r  .-. 
permitted. 

24.  Therefore,  it  is  requesteil  that  paragraph  30o  be  changed  by  eliminating  ti- 
word  "  chromium  "  from  the  sixth  line  of  this  paragraph  and  inserting  the  w^r. 
**  chromium  "  in  the  ninth  line  to  read  :  "  Provided,  That  chromium,  mangact^ 
and  silicon  shall  not  be  considered  as  alloying  material  unless  present  in  tV 
steel  in  excess  of  1^  per  cent." 

25.  Submitting  tiiese  requests  for  the  modification  of  paragraphs  304  anti  »*»' 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  your  committee,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Brewstee. 


FACTS  IN   SUPPORT  OF  STATEMENTS   MADE  IN  BRIEF. 

Paragraph  1 :  Published  copy  present  tariff  schedule  3,  paragraph  110. 

Paragraphs  2  and  3:  Special  Statistical  Bulletin  Iron  and  Steel  Instifn:» 
1021,  showing  no  manufacture  of  electric  steel  before  1909  which  incresise'I  ■ 
30,180  tons  in  1913  and  502,152  tons  hi  1920. 

Crucible  steel  production  was  107.355  tons  in  1909  and  121.226  tons  in  li»V' 
and  this  decreased  as  electric  steel  was  sul)stitute<l  to  72,265  tons  in  192<^ 

Paragrapli  4 :  Ue  Orucil)le  steel.  In  ^Ir.  John  A.  Mathews's  hearing  befon*  'N 
Ways  and  Means  (^ommittee.  he  stated  that  crucible  steel  making  was  a  huml- 
craft  industry  and  added  *'  In  crucible  steel  the  principal  item  is  repre<eiit»- 
by  labor  rather  tlian  material,"  and  in  Mr.  ^lathews's  brief  lie  states.  *'Vf 
proportion  of  labor  to  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  .* 
many  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  or  open  hcnrt'i 
steels." 

Re  electric  steel.  Tlie  ))ooklet  of  tlie  Hnlcoml)  Steel  (^o.,  which  is  Mr 
Mathews  personal  division  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  states  on  page  48,  *'TN 
material  we  charge  into  our  electric  furnace  is  just  as  good  open  hearth  as  nu 
be  made  but  it  is  not  good  enough,  so  we  put  on  the  finishing  touches  in  tit- 
electric  furnace.  These  are  the  things  that  make  quality."  So  supportins:  «•»:: 
statement  that  crucible  and  electric  should  be  considered  separately  from  oi*' 
hearth  and  Bessemer. 

The  Hess  Steel  Co.,  makers  of  electric  ste»»l,  state  in  brief  before  th*»  Wn;  • 
and  Means  Committee.  *'  European  makers  coini>ete  injuriously  with  our  'a'- 
in  this  handicraft  industry,"  so  coupling  electric  with  crucible  and  further  .«-':• 
port  our  request  for  a  differential  l)y  stating  in  the  same  brief  "the  hi^ilu"  '* 
import  value,  the  hight»r  should  be  the  rati'  of  duty." 

Paragraphs  5  and  7:  Can  be  confirmed  from  buyers  of  t;ool  steels. 

Paragraphs  6  and  8 :  Names  taken  from  a  list  of  buyers  from  Fagersta  l^r.-- 
Fagersta,  Sweden,  is  an  example  of  the  tonnage  bought;  the  increase  in  i^ri  * 
and  the  purpose  of  use. 

These  names  selected  are  representative  of  the  business  firms  buying  Swe«l'h" 
materials. 

Paragrai)h  9 :  For  comparison  as  to  difference  in  domestic  cost  between  (M^"- 
hearth  bars  and  crucible  or  electric  tool  steel  bars,  set*  printed  list  of  maxiui'n 
prices  agreed  to  in  1918  between  the  I'nite<l  States  (lovernment  and  the  sti-" 
makers  for  open-hearth  steel  bars  of  more  than  0.50  carbon,  the  base  pricv  \^.^- 
$3.15  per  100  pounds,  s(h^  i)age  49,  while  for  tool-steel  bars  containing  over  o> 
carbon  the  |)rice  rnnged  from  $16  to  $36  per  100  pounds,  while  the  price  on  t--' 
stef^ls  containing  substantial  percentages  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  or  of'-' 
alloys  rangKl  from  $0.05  to  $2  per  pound.     (See  pp.  140  and  147.) 

Paragraphs  10  and  11 :  Buyers  mentioned  above  and  prices  p^iid  by  them  «•••■ 
firm  the  statements  in  these  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  12:  A  copy  of  the  Ways  and  Mejins  hearings  on  schedule  3  "Ji 
confirm  this  statement. 

Paragraphs  13  and  14 :  The  customs  reports,  as  far  as  completed  to  datt%  <•":• 
firm  this  statement  as  well  as  Swedish  export  figures. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  verify  these  figures. 
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I*aragraph  15 :  Increases  in  Swedish  costs  prepared  by  Dr.  Wahlberg,  of  the 
iwfHlisli  Government,  and  Increases  in  American  costs  prepared  by  Carney  and 
.indemuth. 

Paragraph  16 :  An  examination  of  the  customs  entries  at  the  port  of  New  York 
rill  verify  this  statement. 

I*aragraph  17 :  I^etters  from  many  American  manufacturers  stating  that  prices 
re  too  high  can  be  furnished  the  committee. 

I'aragraph  18:  Embodies  our  request. 

Paragraph  19 :  The  tariffis  are  before  you. 

Paragraph  20 :  The  letters  offered  in  proof  of  paragraph  17  would  prove. 

Paragraph  21:  Compare  the  price  of  Michigan  charcoal  pig  iron  with  coke 
ron. 

Paragraph  22 :  Oberg  in  1918,  page  286,  says,  "  The  effect  of  chromium  is  simi- 
ar  to  carbon." 

Harbord,  in  liis  Metallurgy  of  Steel,  page  397,  states  that  "  chromium  in  the 
ibsence  of  carbon  does  not  produce  any  greater  hardness  than  silicon." 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  in  a  paper  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
Rw*  volume  2,  stated  on  page  80 :  "  In  high  carbon  steels,  chromium  enables  the 
i-sirbon  to  act  more  energetically  in  combining  and  hardening  the  iron.  On  car- 
honless  iron  its  action  is  but  little  grejiter  than  silicon." 

He  also  states,  on  page  143,  that  "  chromium  does  not  act  per  se,  but  has  an 
influence  in  causing  a  more  intimate  combination  of  between  Iron  and  carbon." 

L.  Guillet  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1906,  volume  2,  page  8,  states : 
"The  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  figures 
obtaine<l  with  the  same  percentages  of  carbon,  quenching  acts  upon  chromium 
sn?els  the  same  as  carbon  steels,  but  with  greater  intensity  increasing  hardness." 
Howe,  in  Iron,  Steel,  and  other  Alloys,  page  323,  states  chrome  steel  contain- 
ins  up  to  2  per  cent  chrome  and  0J80  to  2  per  cent  carbon  owes  its  value  to  com- 
bining, when  hardened,  intense  hardness  with  a  high  elastic  limit. 

Paragraph  23 :  By  reference  to  the  official  prices  issued  by  the  American  Iron 
aijfl  Steel  Institute  open-hearth  spring'  steels  carried  a  25Heent  extra  added  to 
the  bar  price  of  $2.90,  making  a  price  of  $3.15  per  100  pounds,  and  to-day  quota- 
tions on  silicon,  manganese  spring  steel  of  $4.50  per  100  pounds  show  that  such 
st<vl  can  not  carry  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  those  in  paragraph  304.     Silicon 

and  manganese  have  never  been  considered  as  alloying  elements. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  £.  H.  WOLFF,  EEPBESENTINO  THE  AMEBI- 

CAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  Smoot.  Please  give  your  name  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wolff.  My  name  is  E.  tl,  Wolff.  I  am  the  operating  head  of 
a  smelting  plant  and  rolling  mill.  However,  I  am  here  as  president 
of  the  American  Zinc  Institute.  I  have  with  me  representatives  of 
alx)ut  15  producing  companies. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Wolff,  that  you  are  going 
to  speak  for  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  Wolff.  All  of  the  zinc  companies  from  the  mining  to  the 
finished  product.  I  have  a  brief  that  I  wish  to  present,  and  ask 
your  permission  to  file  it. 

'Senator  Smoot.  You  may  proceed.  Your  brief  will  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  thank  you.  In  the  individual  membership  of  the 
institute  are  represented  suBstantially  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining,  milling,  smelting,  and  maufac- 
turing  of  zinc  and  the  products  of  zinc.  We  are  interested  in  para- 
graphs Xos.  74,  88,  390,  and  391  of  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  zinc  industry,  the  president  of  the 
institute,  being  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  its  board  of  directors, 
last  January  presented  to  and  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
niittee  a  brief  explaining  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  adequate 
tariff  on  zinc  ore  and  the  products  of  zinc.     Briefs  were  simul- 


Id-, 
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taneously  presented  and  filed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Ogg,  president  of 
the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting:  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl,  minirii^ 
engineer,  Joplin,  Mo.  These  correlated  briefs,  to  which  your  atter- 
tion  is  respectfully  invited,  will  be  found  in  the  attached  tanf 
reprint  of  the  bulletin  of  the  institute  of  that  period.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  natural  that  in  more  than  seven  months  some  changes  in  iU 
situation  should  have  taken  place.  On  behalf  of  the  zinc-miniL;: 
section  of  the  institute,  with  headquarters  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Mr.  Rr.l ' 
has  filed  or  will  file  with  this  committee  a  supplemental  stateme:.?! 
dealing  primarily  with  zinc  ore. 

Viewing  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  I  wish  at  this  time  t 
present  a  brief  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideration. 

In  January,  when  the  brief  of  our  industry  was  presented  to  ti 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  testimony  was  given  showing  ti 
foreiiJjn  metal  was  being  offered  in  this  country  at  a  price  lower  thaa 
the  American  market,  and  we  laid  stress  upon  this  menace,  (ht 
prediction  was  verified,  as  is  shown  by  the  Government  reports  »u 
importations  during  March  and  April  of  this  year. 

The  condition  of  the  industry  has  become  worse  instead  of  bett»'r. 
Zinc  mines  have  continued  to  shut  down  until  to-day  a  very  lariy 
percentage  of  the  zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  rolling  mill  capacity 
of  the  United  States  is  idle. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  this  is  the  brief  you  intend  to  file,  I  suc^e.-i 
that  you  spend  no  time  reading  it.  Of  course,  we  ai'e  auite  familiar 
with  general  business  conditions.  You  had  better  address  yourself 
to  those  things  which  are  not  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Perhaps  I  should. 

Senator  Smo(>i\  The  committee  will  have  every  word  of  tbt 
before  it. 

Mr.  Wolff.  However,  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  brief 
that  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  is  anything  special,  we  would  like  \o 
hear  that. 

Mr.  Wolff.  One  of  those  points  is  that  the  bill,  as  written  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  is  not  satisfactory  to  us ;  that  is,  it  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  zinc  industry.  They  put  a  duty  on  zir/ 
ore,  which  is  the  raw  material,  and  they  gave  that  raw  material  pro 
tection  for  the  life  of  the  bill,  but  for  the  products  of  that  raw 
material  they  give  a  two-year  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  object  to  the  two-year  protection? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  object  to  that  phiise  of  it;  yes.  It  is  a  ven 
logical  conclusion  as  to  what  the  result  at  the  end  of  two  vea^ 

will  be. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  interested  in  the  higher  gratb 
like  oxide  and  chlorate,  etc.? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  represent  all  the  zinc  production  of  the  countrv. 
This  association  of  ours  was  not  in  existence  when  the  former  tariff 
bills  were  written.  At  that  time  the  representatives  of  the  various 
products  appeared  before  the  committees  in  person  representini: 
their  own  individual  companies.  We  now  are  together  in  an  a<?'> 
ciation,  and  that  association  has  prepared  this  presentation  for  the 
industrv.  In  other  words,  our  house  is  not  divided;  we  are  alw 
lutely  together. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Under  this  bill  I  see  there  is  no  differential 
rovided  as  between  zinc  ore  and  the  other  forms  of  manufactured 
inc.  With  lead  it  is  quite  different.  We  place  a  higher  rate  upon 
hite  lead  than  upon  lead  ore,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  think  that  has  been  taken  care  of,  Senator.  If  you 
efer  to  oxide,  that  has  been  taken  care  of  by  a  brief  of  the  secre- 
ary  of  our  association,  who  appeared  here  several  days  ago. 

^enato^  Dillingham.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  appeared 
lere. 

Senator  S3100T.  We  give  you  the  same  rates  as  in  the  Payne- 
Udrich  bill :  that  is,  on  zinc  block,  zinc  dust,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Fordney  rates  are  the  same? 

Senator  Smoot.  As  in  the  PaynerAldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Wolff.  They  are  slightlv  higher,  Senator. 

Senator  Sbioot.  ^he  Payne- Aldrich  bill  gave  you  on  zinc  blocks, 
)r  pigs  and  zinc  dust,  If  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  \VoLFr.  That  was  for  the  life  of  the  bill,  but  we  have  higher 
rates  for  the  two-year  period. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  know  which  one  you  want? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  want  the  higher  rates,  dur  rates  are  set  out  in 
the  brief.    You  will  find  them  when  you  get  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.    That  will  be  the  best  place  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to  is  that 
oiir  operating  costs  are  getting  up  higher  than  they  Avere  in  prewar 
years.  One  of  the  important  facts  to  be  considered  is  that  the  zinc 
industry  as  a  whole  operated  on  a  12-hour  basis.  To-day  it  is  on 
the  .^-hour  basis,  which  is  the  American  day,  and  no  one  expects  that 
we  will  go  back  to  the  12-hour  basis.  That  in  itself  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  labor  costs  permanently  about  30  or  t35  per  cent. 

Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  freight  rates  have  a  very  large 
ijearing  on  our  business.  This  is  all  heavy  tonnage,  and  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  the  payment  of  freight  is  very  large  indeed. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher  to-day  than  we 
<'are  to  see  them,  and  we  expect  them  to  come  back  to  a  somewhat 
more  normal  basis,  yet  we  do  not  expect  them  to  go  back  to  what  they 
were  in  1910,  1912,  or  1913. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  right. 
Mr.  Wolff.  Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  fuel. 

Fuel  is  high  to-day  compared  with  prewar  days,  and  we  do  not  ex- 

J)ect  to  see  fuel  come  back  to  that  point.    I  might  say  that  the  zinc 

industry  has  had  protection  for  many  years.    It  has  been  understood 

that  zinc  had  protection.    It  has  never  been  coming  into  this  country 

in  any  large  volume^  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  expects  it  to  come  in 

from  foreign  countries.    It  is  a  domestic  proposition.    We  should  like 

to  have  it  remain  so.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen,  unless 

you  have  some  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask. 
(The  following  brief  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record :) 

BitlKF    SUBMITTEU    HY    THK    AMERICAN    ZlNC     InSTITX^TE     (InC). 

J^mcers:  Eufseiie  H.  Wolff,  president;  A.  P.  Cobb,  Cornelius  F.  Kelley,  and 
>'.  <\  WaUower,  vice  presidents;  Howard  I.  Young,  treasurer;  Stephen  S.  Tut- 
liill.  secretary. 
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Directors :  Charles  W.  Baker»  J.  H.  Billingsley,  Joseph  Brenneroann,  P.  B. 
Butler,  A.  P.  Cobb,  S.  M.  Evans,  A.  M.  Gaines,  E.  R.  Grasselli,  Jalios  W 
Hegeler,  Cornelius  F.  Kelley,  Benjamin  Lissberjcer,  Carl  M.  Loeb,  William  A. 
OpK,  Charles  T.  Orr,  Victor  Rakowsky,  William  F.  Rossman,  William  N.  Smiih. 
Arthur  Thacher,  F.  C.  Wallower,  H.  S.  Wardner,  and  Eugene  H.  Wolff. 

American  Zinc  Institute   (Inc.)., 

New  York,  Aufftt^t  24,  192 L 
Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  /).  C 

Gentlemen  :  My  name  is  Eugene  H.  Wolff.  I  am  president  of  the-  Anierirtu 
Zinc  Institute  (Inc.),  w  th  offices  at  27  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  Individual  membership  of  the  Institute  are  represented  substantial!} 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining,  oiilliii;. 
smelting,  and  manufacturing  of  zinc  and  the  products  of  zinc. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraphs  Nos,  74,  88,  390,  and  391  of  the  pending  tariff 
bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  zinc  industry  the  president  of  the  in.stitui*'. 
being  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  its  board  of  directors,  last  January  prt- 
sented  to  and  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  brief  explaiuiii);  ttr 
absolute  necessity  for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore  and  the  products  of  ziD<* 

Briefs  were  simultaneously  presented  and  filed  by  Mr.  William  A.  i^. 
president  of  the  American  Zinc,  I^ad,  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl,  nun- 
ing  engineer,  Joplin,  Mo. 

These  correlated  briefs,  to  which  your  attention  is  re8ptK»tfully  invited,  wi!] 
be  found  in  the  attached  tariff  reprint  of  the  bulletin  of  the  institute  of  that 
period. 

It  Is,  however,  natural  that  in  more  than  seven  months  some  changes  in  \W 
situat  on  should  have  taken  place. 

On  behalf  of  the  zinc  mining  section  of  the  institute,  with  headquarters  at 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Mr.  Ruhl  has  filed  or  will  file  with  this  committee  a  suppleniemii) 
statement  dealing  primarily  with  zinc  ore. 

Viewing  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  prvs*»nt  « 
brief  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideration. 

In  Janunry,  when  the  brief  of  our  industry  was  presented  to  the  Ways  aiM 
Means  Committee,  testimony  was  given  showing  that  foreign  metal  was  beiuc 
offered  in  this  country  at  price  lower  than  the  American  market,  and  we  JaW 
stress  upon  this  menace.  Our  prediction  was  verified,  as  is  shown  by  th.» 
Government  reports  of  importations  during  March  and  April  of  this  year. 

The  amdition  of  the  industry  has  become  worse  Instead  of  better. 

Zinc  plants  have  continued  to  shut  down,  until  to-day  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  rolling  mill  capacity  of  the  Tnitt^i 
States  is  idle. 

The  estimated  slab  zinc  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  approximately  esO.i"*^ 
tons.  We  produced  in  July  at  the  rate  of  only  186,000  tons  per  annum,  or 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  capacity.  While  the  stated  capacity  may  be  ic 
excess  of  the  normal  consumption  during  normal  years,  yet  the  present  rate  »i 
production  in  any  plant  now  in  operation  Is  below  the  point  at  which  it  can 
operate  succeasfully  even  with  a  fair  metal  market. 

Our  stock  of  primary  slab  zinc  on  hand  at  smelters'  plants  on  August  1  viw 
94,524  tons,  or  between  six  and  seven  months'  output  at  the  estimated  Aujrn« 
production  rate  of  15,000  tons.  To  this  should  be  added  warehouse  st(v^k<. 
owned  by  others  than  smelters,  of  approximately  5,000  tons.  This  makes  a  total 
of  stock  on  hand  in  this  country  of  practically  100,000  tons  of  slab  zinc. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  report  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Siebenthal.  of  tbe 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  covering  the  first  half  of  the  year  1921.  fr«>Di 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

"  Reports  submitted  by  all  zinc  smelters  which  operated  during  the  flr?i  si^ 
months  of  1921  show  that  the  production  of  zinc  from  domestic  ore  in  that  i^erloii 
was  100,781  short  tons  and  from  foreign  ore  1,744  tons,  a  total  of  102,525  t<»n<. 
as  compared  with  205,260  tons  In  the  last  half  of  1920  and  258,108  tons  in  thf 
first  half.  The  stock  of  zinc  held  at  smelters  and  in  warehouse  June  30  «ft? 
94  747  tons,  having  increased  from  71,037  tons  at  the  end  of  1920  and  29.892  tftOJ- 
at  the  middle  of  that  year. 

"  The  demoralization  of  the  zinc  industry  during  the  half  year  with  im|i«^rt* 
of  7,405  tons,  exports  of  2,255  tons,  and  apparent  consumption  of  83.965  ton'*.  J'' 
strikingly  shown  by  comparison  with  the  two  periods  of  1919  and  the  first  half  <'f 
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1920,  when  Imports  were  nothing,  exports  from  70,000  to  90,000  tons,  and  con- 
sumption from  160.000  to  175,000  tons. 

•*  World  zinc  stocks  have  been  recently  stated  as  about  160,000  short  tons, 
exclusive  of  the  stocks  of  sheet  zinc,  of  which  Belgium  is  reported  to  hold  45  000 
tons." 

Until  political  disturbances  in  Europe  disorganized  industry  in  one  of  the 
principal  zinc-producing  centers  of  the  world,  importations  of  slab  zinc  into  this 
oinintry  were,  according  to  Government  figures,  growing,  reaching  in  April 
6,300,000  pounds,  with  a  total  for  the  10  months  ending  April  of  over  13,000,000 
|H)unds. 

In  spite  of  any  testimony  to  the  contrary  which  may  be  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee, we  who  are  In  close  touch  with  world  conditions  as  they  affect  the 
businesses  which  we  ourselves  have  reared  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  as 
soon  as  order  is  restored  in  the  affected  district  we  shall  again  be  confronted 
with  price  offerings  which  will  further  discourage  our  domestic  zinc  producers 
or  with  actual  zinc  importations  on  a  large  scale. 

Excepting  zinc  oxide,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
vided a  certain  schedule  of  duties  for  two  years  only  and  a  certain  lower  schedule 
thereafter.  (See  appended  table  of  zinc  tariff  rates.)  This  lower  schedule  is. 
in  fact,  the  rates  appearing  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  1909  tariff  rates  were  originally  fixed  when  our  zinc  plants  were 
operating  on  a  10  or  12  hour  instead  of  an  8-hour  basis  and  paying  freight 
cbirges  one-half  the  present  freight  schedule.) 

Just  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittt^e  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  zinc-mining  industry  of  this  country  is 
threatened  almost  with  extinction.  They,  therefore,  voted  to  make  the  two-year 
rates  on  zinc  ore  only  the  rates  for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

But  in  the  stress  of  their  work  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
overlooked  the  fact  that  after  two  years,  if  the  rates  on  the  products  of  zinc  ore 
are  not  similarly  advanced,  thesehigher  ore  rates  will  be  practically  valueless  to 
the  zinc  miners  of  this  country. 

In  this  connection  the  question  naiurallj  presents  itself  as  to  where,  after 
two  years  of  the  higher  ore  rates,  are  the  z  he  miners  of  the  United  States  to 
\\h'\  a  nmrket  for  their  ores?  That  maricet  is  wholly  a  domestic  one.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  obv'ous  to  all  that,  unless  the  rates  on  the  products  of  zinc  are 
advanced  in  keeping  with  the  rates  on  zinc  ore  which  were  at  the  last  minute 
lUHidrHl  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  our  zinc  miners,  there  will  bo  no  market  for  domestic  zinc  ore  after  two 
years. 

Here,  too,  the  principle  eluc'dated  in  Mr.  Tuthiirs  brief  on  zinc  oxide  applies, 
namely,  the  propriety  of  a  higher  duty  on  the  manufactured  products  of  ore 
than  on  the  ore  Itself,  this  on  the  theory  that  the  labor  and  capital  involved  In 
further  processing  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  protection. 

Furherraore,  the  position  of  our  manufacturers  of  the  products  of  zinc,  the 
8ole  iMiyers  of  our  znc  ore,  is  as  serious  as  that  of  the  miners  of  zinc  ore. 

The  schedule  of  rates  submitted  by  our  institute  is  based  upon  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  adequate  tariff  duties  must  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the 
zinc  industry  if  that  industry  is  not  to  suffer  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  only  the 
view  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  representing  the  zinc  industry  of  this 
•ouiitry.  but  it  :s  also,  we  are  privilejjjed  to  say,  the  view  of  the  members  of 
t'on^res^  who  represent  our  zinc  ore  producing  districts. 

'^>n  Au'/i  1st  16  the  institute,  through  its  secretary,  presented  to  and  filed  with 
t'  is  (*nnnnittee  a  separate  brief  on  zinc  oxide,  a  strictly  zinc  product,  now  in- 
nii>ropriately  appearing  in  the  chemicals,  paints,  and  oils  schedule  of  the  bill. 
^\V  renew  our  request  for  the  transferrins  of  zinc  oxide  to  the  zinc  section  of 
the  bill. 

We  also  request  that,  whatever  rate  of  duty  this  committee  shall  see  fit  to 
impose  upon  ziTic-bearinsr  ores,  the  products  of  such  ore  shall  be  favored  with 
appropriate  duties  somewhat  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  on  the  ore  from 
which  slab  zinc,  rolled  zinc,  zinc  oxide,  and  other  zinc  products  are  manufac- 
tured. This  elememtal  principle  was  faithfully  observed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  making  the  lead  rates,  but  it  was  ignored  by  that  commit- 
tee in  making  the  zinc  rates,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Directors:  Charles  W.  Baker,  J.  H.  Billlngsley,  Joseph  Brennemann,  P,  B. 
Butler,  A.  P.  Cobb,  S.  M.  Evans,  A.  M.  Gaines.  E.  R.  Grasselll,  Julius  W 
Hegeler,  Cornelius  F.  Kelley,  Benjamin  Lissberjrer,  Carl  M.  Loeb,  William  A. 
Ogg,  Charles  T.  Orr,  Victor  Kakowsky,  William  F.  Rossman,  William  N.  Smith. 
Arthur  Thacher,  F.  C.  Wallower,  H.  S.  Wardner,  and  Eugene  H.  Wolff. 

Americai?  Zinc  Institute   (Inc.).. 

New  York  J  Auffust  24,  1921. 
Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  My  name  is  Eugene  H.  WollT.  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Zinc  Institute  (Inc.),  wth  offices  at  27  Cedar  Street,  New  York  Cfty. 

In  the  Individual  membership  of  the  institute  are  represented  substantially 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining,  millin;. 
smelting,  Hud  manufacturing  of  zinc  and  the  products  of  zinc. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraphs  Nos,  74,  88,  390,  and  391  of  the  pending  tariff 
bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  zinc  industry  the  president  of  the  institut**, 
being  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  its  board  of  directors,  last  Januar>'  pre- 
sented  to  and  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  brief  explaining  th^ 
absolute  necessity  for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore  and  the  i)roducts  of  zinc 

Briefs  were  simultaneously  presented  and  filed  by  Mr.  William  A.  <)»?. 
president  of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead,  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl,  nix- 
ing engineer,  Joplin,  Mo. 

These  correlated  briefs,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  Invited,  will 
be  found  in  the  attached  tariff  reprint  of  the  bulletin  of  the  institute  4»f  thni 
period. 

It  is,  however,  natural  that  In  more  than  seven  months  some  changes  in  tli** 
situat  on  should  have  taken  place. 

On  behalf  of  the  zinc  mining  section  of  the  institute,  with  headquarters  at 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Mr.  Ruhl  has  filed  or  will  file  with  this  committee  a  supplemeurai 
statement  dealing  primarily  with  zinc  ore. 

Viewing  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  present  a 
br-ef  statement  of  facts  for  your  consideration. 

In  January,  when  the  brief  of  our  industry  was  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  testimony  was  given  showing  that  foreign  metal  was  beinir 
offered  In  this  country  at  price  lower  than  the  American  market,  and  we  laid 
stress  upon  this  menace.  Our  prediction  was  verified,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Government  reports  of  importations  during  March  and  April  of  this  year. 

The  condition  of  the  industry  has  become  worse  instead  of  better. 

Zinc  plants  have  continued  to  shut  down,  until  to-day  a  very  Iffrge  per- 
centage of  the  zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  rolling  mill  capacity  of  the  rnitnl 
States  is  idle. 

The  estimated  slab  zinc  capacity  of  the  Unite<l  States  is  approximately  650.0<*^ 
tons.  We  produced  In  July  at  the  rate  of  only  186,000  tons  per  annum,  or 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  capacity.  While  the  stated  capacity  may  be  in 
excess  of  the  normal  consumption  during  normal  years,  yet  the  present  rate  «»f 
production  in  any  plant  now  in  operation  Is  below  the  point  at  which  it  can 
operate  successfully  even  with  a  fair  metal  market. 

Our  stock  of  primary  slab  zinc  on  hand  at  smelters'  plants  on  August  1  wa^J 
94,524  tons,  or  between  six  and  seven  months*  output  at  the  estimated  Au?nst 
production  rate  of  15,000  tons.  To  this  should  be  added  warehouse  stocks. 
owneil  by  others  than  smelters,  of  approximately  5,000  tons.  This  makes  a  total 
of  st<x*k  on  hand  In  this  country  of  practically  100,000  tons  of  slab  zinc. 

This  Is  confirmed  by  a  recent  rei)ort  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  covering  the  first  half  of  the  year  1921.  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

"  Reports  submitted  by  all  zinc  smelters  which  operated  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1921  show  that  the  production  of  zinc  from  domestic  ore  in  that  perio<l 
was  100,781  short  tons  and  from  foreign  ore  1,744  tons,  a  total  of  102,525  tons. 
as  compared  with  205.269  tons  In  the  last  half  of  1920  and  258,108  tons  in  the 
first  half.  The  stock  of  zinc  held  at  smelters  and  in  warehouse  June  30  was 
94  747  tons,  having  Increased  from  71,037  tons  at  the  end  of  1920  and  29,892  t«n? 
at  the  middle  of  that  year. 

"  The  demoralization  of  the  zinc  Indu.stry  during  the  half  year  with  imiwrti* 
of  7,405  tons,  exports  of  2,255  tons,  and  apparent  consumption  of  83.965  tons.  i<» 
strikingly  shown  by  comparison  with  the  two  periods  of  1919  and  the  first  half  <'f 
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1920,  when  importB  were  nothing,  exports  from  70.000  to  90.000  tons,  and  con- 
•nimption  from  160.000  to  175,000  tons. 

"World  zinc  stocks  have  been  recently  stated  as  about  160,000  short  tong, 
exclusive  of  the  stocks  of  sheet  zinc,  of  which  Belgium  is  reported  to  hold  45.000 
tons," 

t'ntil  political  disturbances  in  Europe  disorganized  industry  In  one  of  the 
principal  zinc-producing  centers  of  the  world,  importations  of  slab  zinc  into  this 
cnmntry  were,  according  to  Government  figures,  growing,  reaching  in  April 
6,3(X),O0O  pounds,  with  a  total  for  the  10  months  ending  April  of  over  13,000,000 
pounds. 

In  spite  of  any  testimony  to  the  contrary  which  may  be  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee, we  who  are  in  close  touch  with  world  conditions  as  they  affect  the 
bn<inesses  which  we  ourselves  have  reared  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  as 
*iHm  as  order  is  restored  in  the  affected  district  we  shall  again  be  confronted 
with  price  offerings  which  will  further  discourage  our  domestic  zinc  producers 
or  with  actual  zinc  importations  on  a  large  scale. 

Excepting  zinc  oxide,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
vide<l  a  certain  schedule  of  duties  for  two  years  only  and  a  certain  lower  schedule 
thereafter.  (See  appended  table  of  zinc  tariff  rates.)  This  lower  schedule  is. 
\a  fact,  the  rates  appearing  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  1909  tariff  rates  were  originally  fixed  when  our  zinc  plants  were 
oijerating  on  a  10  or  12  hour  Instead  of  an  8-hour  basis  and  paying  freight 
cbirges  one-half  the  present  freight  schedule.) 

Jnst  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  zinc-mining  industry  of  this  country  is 
threatened  almost  with  extinction.  They,  therefore,  voted  to  make  the  two-year 
nites  on  zinc  ore  only  the  rates  for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

But  in  the  stress  of  their  work  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
overlooked  the  fact  that  after  two  years,  if  the  rates  on  the  products  of  zinc  ore 
are  not  .similarly  advanced,  thesehigher  ore  rates  will  be  practically  valueless  to 
the  zinc  miners  of  this  country. 

In  tills  connection  the  question  naiurallj  presents  Itself  as  to  where,  after 
two  years  of  the  higher  ore  rates,  are  the  z  no  miners  of  the  United  States  to 
I'm'l  a  market  for  their  ores?  That  market  is  wholly  a  domestic  one.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  obv'ous  to  all  that,  unless  the  rates  on  the  products  of  zinc  are 
advanced  in  keeping  with  the  rates  on  zinc  ore  which  were  at  the  last  minute 
«,vifir^(l  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  our  zinc  miners,  there  will  be  no  market  for  domestic  zinc  ore  after  two 
years. 

Here,  too,  the  principle  eluc'dated  in  Mr.  TuthiU's  brief  on  zinc  oxide  applies, 
namely,  the  propriety  of  a  higher  duty  on  the  manufactured  products  of  ore 
than  on  the  ore  itself,  this  on  the  theory  that  the  labor  and  capital  Involved  In 
further  processing  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  protection. 

Furhermore,  the  position  of  our  manufacturers  of  the  products  of  zinc,  the 
sole  buyers  of  our  znc  ore,  is  as  serious  as  that  of  the  miners  of  zinc  ore. 

The  schedule  of  rates  submitted  by  our  institute  is  based  upon  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  adequate  tariff  duties  must  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the 
ziuc  industry  if  that  industry  is  not  to  suffer  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  only  the 
vit^v  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  representing  the  zinc  Industry  of  this 
"oiintry.  but  it  is  also,  we  are  privileged  to  say,  the  view  of  the  members  of 
''oiiKies^  who  represent  our  zinc  ore  producing  districts. 

<»n  Avr/iist  16  the  institute,  through  its  secretary,  presented  to  and  filed  with 
t'is  conMnittee  a  separate  brief  on  zinc  oxide,  a  strictly  zinc  product,  now  in- 
"l1>ropriately  appearing  in  the  chemicals,  paints,  and  oils  schedule  of  the  bill. 
Wf  renew  our  request  for  the  trausferrincr  of  zinc  oxide  to  the  zlno  section  of 
the  bill. 

We  also  request  that,  whatever  rate  of  duty  this  committee  shall  see  fit  to 
in5pirs:e  upon  zinc-bearing  ores,  the  pro<lucts  of  such  ore  shall  be  favored  with 
appropriate  duties  somewhat  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  on  the  ore  from 
which  Blab  zinc,  rolled  ziiic,  zinc  oxide,  and  other  zinc  products  are  manufac- 
tured. This  elememtal  principle  was  faithfully  observed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  making  the  lead  rates,  but  it  was  ignored  by  that  commit- 
tee in  making  the  zinc  rates,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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CentB. 

PtK  ientl 2i 

White  lead 2i 

.\miI  otlK-r  lend  ItciiiH  In  dicinl- 
ciiis  «iid  nieluls  stH'tlmiK. 
Ziiic  orp 


»1<iti 


yt'urs  fHily_ 


-  n 


Zinc  oxi-li-.. - ,  I* 

Zliu- diloriile -  IS 

Zinc  sulphate : 

Z:iL<r  sulphiilc I; 

L!thoi>on# _  11 

Ami  iirher  ;siiie  Itenix  In  c-l)«>fnt- 
fuls  arid  melu!f  sections. 


tlculiy  nil  "f  rlie  leading  ii 


1  of  tlic 


m-e  np  to: 

10  iier  cent Free. 

10  to  20  per  cent 1} 

JO  to  25  per  cent H 


nduHtr.v.    Tliey  are  >i 


Slabz 


Sheets 3; 

Sheets,  coated 3) 

-     Old  and  woraout 21 

r  25  per  cent 2       Zinc  oxide,  dry   (not  containing 

:'.  <"-  dHKt SI         niore  than  25  per  cent  lead),.        2J 

A  l-e(.-ent  iiinvass  of  these  men  chowed  tlmt  they  still  fnvor  the  iidn]>t  nii  !■> 
Couin'esij  of  the  schedule  of  rateit  pniiioxeil  liy  onr  Institute  In  tin  flr)4  liiipf  .i- 
a  rat  ouiil  u:<l  to  the  restoration  of  their  Industry  to  itB  uormiil  propnrtlon.- 

It  Is  their  unnuinions  liellef  thiit.  havinu  hull  »n  oiijMirtiinity  to  preivm  ili<-.- 
ense  to  your  Mtniinittee.  you  j.'entleinen  ami  tlie  other  Memhers  of  ('im(rre!«  ni'l 
fully  Bi»i>reclate  the  esifiencieM  of  their  imiustry  and  finally  agree  ii|K>n  su'ii 
rates  as  will  assure  adetiimte  protection  to  an  Aniericim  "key  industn- 
patiently  bnilt  np  ttiroiigli  the  yeurs  to  supply  a  Kradually  irrowjn!.'  <leinan«l 
for  Its  products  fit  ii  reiisonalile  price  wlille  i^IvIuk  steady  employment  to  nviay 
thousands  of  American  workmen  e.^peciaily  tratne<l  in  tlie  Industry. 
Rosi>ectfuily,  y()urs, 

.AmKUICAN    ZtN<'    iNSTItlTE    (Ijtf.l 

E.  H.  WotFF.  PrenWeni. 


Table  of  :inc  laiHff  r 
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oiiitiuu4»u.s  eniployuient  to  its  workers  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital 
inveRte^l."     E.  H.  Wolff,  president. 

I.  Observations — Tariff. 

•*  BuHiuess  men  are  fairly  hit  in  the  face  by  the  necessity  for  closest  coopera- 
tion."    Unltetl  States  Ohaniber  of  Commerce. 

i  In  IVeeniber  28,  1920,  Mr.  Eugene  H.  WolflF,  president  of  the  institute,  sug- 
y:ested  that  the  directorate  be  canvassed,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  attitude 
•►f  its  n]en)l>ers  in  respect  to  the  institute  as  an  organization  interesting  itself 
ill  liehalf  of  pending  and  prospective  zinc-tariff  legislation. 

That  canvass  resulted  in  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  being  held  in  New 
Y<»rk  on  January  10  and  11. 
One  <ir  botli  of  these  meetings  were  attended  by — 

Directors:  Messrs.  Baker,  Brennemann,  Cobb,  Evans,  Gaines,  Grasselli, 
Hepeler,  Ogg.  Orr.  Palmer,  Rossnmn,  and  Wolff. 

Tpon  Invitation :  John  R.  Dillon,  treasurer  Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co. ; 
Alton  D.  Edes,  president  Edes  Manufacturing  Co. ;  P^njamin  Lissberger,  presi- 
»lent  rnitetl  Zinc  Simelting  Corporation  >  H.  ,W.  Lohman,  treasurer  United 
Zin<*  SnYelting  Corporation;  Otto  Sussman,  representing  the  American  Metal 
To.  (Ltd.);  \Va«le  A.  Taylor,  chairman  board  of  directors  the  Amer'can  Zinc 
rrtxlui'ts  Co. ;  Benjamin  G.  Wells,  president  Illinois  Zinc  Co. ;  Howard  1. 
Ymiuj;.  manager  of  mines,  American  Zinc,  I^eatl  &  Smelting  Co. 

It  was  vote<l  by  the  directors  that  the  Insttute  should  as  an  organization 
rakp  the  necessary  action  to  secure  an  adequate  tariff  upon  zinc  ore  and  the 
pnnlncts  of  zinc. 

A  draft  of  brief  .<«ubsequently  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Cobb, 
<Jalnes,  Grasselli.  Hegeler,  and  Ogg  (a  copy  of  which  brief  has  been  sent  to 
«-ach  nienif>er  of  the  institute)  was  approvecl  at  the  meeting  on  the  11th. 

At  the  same  time  the  president  was  authorized  to  present  the  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  institute  at  a  scheduled  hearing  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
iHitttH*  at  Washington  on  January  13.  He  was  also  authorized  to  cooperate, 
if  |K)ssible.  with  the  z  nc  tariff  repres<^ntatives  from  the  tri-State  district, 
iminely,  3^Iessrs.  O.  W.  Sparks,  Otto  Ruhl,  and  Richard  Jenkins.  Mr.  W^olff 
ftskwl  that  as  many  members  of  the  institute  as  could  make  the  trip  should 
sicconipany  him  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Ogg,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  agreed  to  present  at  that  hearing  a 
tt»mprehensive  brief  on  the  tar  ff  question  which  he  had  prepare<l  on  behalf  of 
Ills  winiHiny.     ( See  Mr.  Ogg's  brief. ) 

\  conference  in  AVashington  on  the  morning  of  January  12  resulted  in  a 
immipt  ineeting  of  the  minds  of  the  tariff  delegations  of  the  insttute  and  the 
tri-Stute  district,  and  the  institute  tar'ef  was  then  ordered  printed  for  use  at 
tie  bearing  and  for  general  distribution.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
Messrs.  Brennemann  (president  Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.),  Gaines  (gen- 
inil  iimna^jer  Premier  Mining  Co.).  (irasselli  (treasurer  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
<'<).).  Hegeler  (president  the  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.),  Jenk'ns  (secretary -treasurer 
tri-State  sect'on,  American  Zinc  Institute),  Ogg  (president  American  Zinc, 
liead  &  Smelting  Co.).  Palmer  (president  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  (>o.),  Ruhl, 
Sparks.  (Jeorge  C.  Stone,  Henry  S.  Wardner.  Wolff  (secretary  and  general 
manuirer  III  nois  Zinc  Co.),  and  Young  (manager  of  mines,  American  Zinc, 
I^J(1&  Siitt^tling  Co.). 

The  gentitMiien  attending  the  conference  then  adjourned  to  the  Capitol, 
wiiere  the  condtions  of  the  zinc  industry  were  explained  to  Congressmen 
^'niuiihell  (Kansas)  and  Cannon  (Illinois)  and  to  Senat»)r  (hirtis  (Kansas) 
iind  (it  hers. 

That  nfteruoon  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Ogg  drew  a  proposed  substitute  for  the 

••niiemlinent  of  Senator  Spencer  (Missouri)   to  the  House  emergency  zinc  tariff 

^•i"   *     »rf)orating  in  the  proposed  substitute  amendment  the  rates  set  forth 

ief  of  the  institute.     This  proposed  amendment  was  thereupon  sub- 

.'  Senator  Spencer  for  hl«  amendment  to  the  House  emergency  zinc 

aornlng  of  the  13th  the  president  of  the  institute,  accompanied  by 
uen  who  had  come  to  Washington  with  him,  appeare<l  before  the 
rs  and  Means  Committee. 

sinan  Campbell  In  a  short  but  strong  address  opened  the  hearing 
of  the  zinc  industry.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Sparks,  Ruhl, 
Ogg.    Each  of  these  gentlemen  presented  as  fully  as  time  permitteil 
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the  claims  of  tlie  zinc  industi^y  for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore  an«J  •> 
products  of  zinc. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Spencer  a  hearing  was  also  had  before  f:- 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Ogg  present  ng  the  claims  of  tlie  zinc  iotlu^T 
to  that  committee. 

It  is  the  bounden  diity  of  every  American  directly  or  Indirectly  inteTv*r  • 
in  the  production  of  zinc  ore  and  the  products  of  zinc  widely  to  circal«t»»  !" 
tariff  brief  of  the  institute  and   also  to  impress   without  cea.slnK   upi»n  >  .- 
Representatives  in  Congress  the  fact  that  in  order  for  the  Tnlteil  Stateis  /:■ 
mdustry  to  live  and  to  serve  the  Nation  this  "  key  imhistry  *'  nnist  ade<iu»t- 
produce.  that  in  order  to  continue  adequate  production  it  must  sell,  am!  f\ 
In  order  that  it  may  sell  this  domest  c  production  the  (\)nffress  of  the  rpi** 
States  must  by  safeguanlinj?  legislation  forthwith  put  an  end  to  forelfm  comi»' 
tion.  which  is  dos  nj;  plants  and  throwing  cmt  of  employment  thousumS 
skilled  American  workers  and  imi>erllinj2:  capital  Investments  aggrec;2iting  li-.- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Unless  adequately  protected,  how  can  this  "key  Industry"  exist  in  th<*  f.   ■ 
of  frequent  foreign  bona  fide  offerings  like  the  following,  recently  made  !•> 
responsible  Paris  house  to  an  equally  responsible  New  York  house: 

"A  firm  offer  of  89()  tons  of  high-grade  s^ab  zinc  at  the  equivalent  <»f  *r: 
cents  per  pound,  New  York,  duty  paid ;  also  1,000  tons  or  ordinary  slal)  zin*  j' 
the  equivalent  of  5.36  cents  per  pound.  New  York,  duty  paid." 

These  prices,  In  each  Instance  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Tn  •- 
States,  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  Innnediate  action  by  ('«mcn^*  ••• 
the  subject  of  adequate  protection  to  one  of  the  Nation's  "  key  Industrie^.*' 

Although  the  tariff  brief  submitte<l  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«i"* 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  also  filed  with  the  Senate  Finawv  «'• 
mittee  by  the  institute  at  the  zinc  tariff  hearings  on  January  13,  1&21  «:* 
printed  in  full  in  the  records  of  the  hearings,  and  although  a  <*opy  f»f  this  brv' 
was  subsequently  ntaile<l  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Institute*  and  to  es».  • 
of  the  members  of  the  said  congressional  committees.  It  Is,  with  the  nann^  •*' 
the  active  members  of  the  in.stltute  omitted.  reprinte<l  below  in  the  h«>p^  tl«i* 
through  its  still  wider  distribution  we  shall  be  able  to  Impress  more  d»^r»' 
upon  our  national  legislators  the  critical  position  of  the  zinc  Industr}-  In  »*• 
face  of  a  foreign  competiti<m  that  can  only  be  met  by  the  enactment  of  a  t*r* 
law  embracing  the  schedules  suggested  by  the  Institute. 

For  the  same  reason  the  briefs  of  Mr.  William  A.  Ogg.  president  i>f  the  Ann' 
can  Zinc.  I^ad  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl.  of  .loplln.  :ire  Ilk**"  ^ 
presented. 

BRIEF  OF  THE   INSTITUTE.* 

New  Y4IRK,  January  li.  J92I 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  American  Zinc  Institute.  ctmipa*M*d  of  substantially  aM  "• 
those  engaged  in  the  mining,  smelting,  and  manufacture  of  zlnr  un<l  xli.- 
products  (representing  m<»re  than  f)5  per  cent  of  the  Industry).  In  a<'<*i»r«l;.i<» 
with  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors  submits  the  following  brief: 

This  Institute  is  vitally  interested  In  paragraphs  162  and  163  of  m-be  lnl<»  *' 
and  In  paragraph  CI  of  schedule  A.  as  shown  In  **  Summar>*  of  Tariff  Infoni^ 
tion,  1920." 

Present  paragraph  162 :  Zinc  bearing  ores  of  all  kinds,  10  jier  «v!il  • ' 
valorem. 

Present  paragraph  163.  Zinc  In  blocks,  pigs,  or  sheets,  and  zinc  dust:  a»«l  • 
and  worn  out  zinc  lit  only   to  be  renianufacturefl,   l.'i  iier  (-ent   ad   va^«'rf.. 

We  recommend  these  be  changed  to: 

Paragraph  162:  Zinc-bearing  ores,  containing  loss  than  HI  per  c-ent  niet«' 
zinc,  free. 

On  all  zInc-bearIng  ores  containing  more  than  10  i>er  cent  and  less  than  -' 
per  cent  metallic  zinc,  1^  cents  per  iM)und  on  metallic  zine  c*ont:iiniM]  rlicviu. 

On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  an('  y.'nw  drosses  containing  nmre  than  2.">  |vr  >v 
metallic  zinc,  2  cents  jier  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contalne<1  therein. 

Paragraph  163:  On  zinc  In  block.s.  pig.s  or  .slabs,  and  on  old  and  wmhi  - 
zinc  fit  only  to  l>e  renniiiufactured,  23  cents  per  ponnd. 


*  This  report  was  niniled  to  the  membors  tin  advance  bulletin  copy  under  date  aC  F'  ** 
aary  1.  1921. 
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Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  pigment  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead, 
dry,  21  cents  per  pound. 

(Previously  classified  under  Scliedule  A,  but  now  appropriately  classified 
under  Schedule  C,  as  being  entirely  a  zinc  product.) 

On  zinc  in  sheets,  plates,  strips,  coils  or  plated,  with  nickel  or  other  metals,  or 
any  of  these  rolled  zinc  products  in  fabricated  form,  and  zinc  dust,  3|  cents 
per  i>ound. 
The  reasons  for  these  recommendations  follow: 

The  zinc  industry  of  America  at  present  is  In  the  worst  period  of  depression 
it  has  ever  experienced.  A  continuation  of  present  conditions  for  any  lenprth 
iyf  time  will  bring  disaster,  in  many  cases  irreparable,  to  the  industry.  This 
U  due  mainly  to  the  conditions  in  Europe,  where  slab  zinc  is  now  being  produced 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  here,  and  this  ia  exaggerated  by  the  present  rates  of 
*'Xchange.  The  stocks  of  slab  zinc  and  sheet  zinc  now  on  hand  here  are  over 
70,000  tons,  and  it  is  believed  there  are  100,000  tons  on  hand  in  Euroiie,  a  total 
equal  to  nearly  six  months'  normal  consumption  of  this  country  before  the  war. 
The  European  smelters  have  now  largely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
war.  and  ore,  slab  zinc  and  other  zinc  products  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

In  con.sequence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  zinc  mines  and  smelting  works  of 
this  country  are  shut  down  and  those  that  are  operating  are  doing  so  at  a 
hea\-y  loss,  with  greatly  reduced  output,  merely  to  hold  together  the  nucleus  of 
their  organizations. 

Zinc  is  the  third  most  important  base  metal  of  the  world  and  during  the  war 
it  proved  to  be  essential  for  the  production  of  cartridge  metal.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  response  of  the  zinc  industry  in  the  United  States  to  the  call 
made  upon  it  the  Allies  could  not  have  continued  to  wage  war  successfully. 

Over  the  past  five  years  a  greatly  Increased  producti(m  of  zinc  ore  has  been 
developed  and  many  new  smelting  works  have  been  established  throughout  the 
rountry.  There  are  47  smelting  works  established  in  nine  States,  distributed 
from  New  Jersey  to  Colorado  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas.  Between  1914 
and  1916  the  zinc  smelting  capacity  of  the  country  was  doubled,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  large  electrolytic  zinc  plant  was  established  in  Montana.  During  the 
same  period  the  Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas  field  was  also  developed,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  richest  and  largest  zinc  ore  district  the  world  has  yet 
known.  The  number  of  workers  normally  employed  in  all  branches  of  the 
inchiatry  is  estimated  to  be  over  50.000,  mostly  skilled  workmen.  With  its  raw 
material  assured,  the  zinc  industry  needs  only  adequate  protection  to  assure 
continuous  employment  to  its  workers  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Zinc  during  the  late  war  was  recognized  by  all  governments  as  a  key  in- 
(lu.stry,  and  .some  of  these  governments  have  already  fornuilated  plans  to  protect 
their  position  in  regard  to  zinc  for  the  future.  We  feel  that  proper  recognition 
of  its  importance  should  be  accorded  by  our  own  Government. 

To-day  the  American  cost  of  production  is  higher  than  the  market  price  of 
the  metal.  The  wages  paid  are  fully  as  high  as  those  paid  in  other  ccmiparable 
UMlustries  and  from  three  to  six  times  what  is  paid  for  the  H&me  kind  of  work 
in  the  principal  zinc  producing  countries  of  Europe. 

While  the  sale  of  slab  zinc  by  European  producers  for  export  to  tlie  United 
^^tates  may  not  be  classed  as  "  dumping  "  in  the  legal  sense  of  its  being  sold  at 
a  lower  price  than  it  brings  in  their  own  countries,  nevertheless,  it  is  dumped  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  not  sufficient  market  to  absorb  their  own  production 
ftnd  must  realize  upon  their  slab  zinc  by  selling  it  for  export  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  informed  and  believe  that  Germany  is  In  a  position  to  produce  slab 

^ino  from  her  own  ores  at  a  cost  not  much,  if  any.  over  2  cents  per  pound ; 

Belpium.  with  a  somewhat  higher  wage  scale,  and  obliged  to  purchase  all  of  her 

«>rp8,  has  a  higher  cost  than  Germany,  although  stiU  below  that  in  the  United 

^  Tasmania,   treating  either  Broken  Hill  or  Tasmanian   ores,  in  two 

'  be  producing  100  gross  tons  daily  at  a  cost  of  approximately  3  cents 

,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  unpaid,  with  exchange  at  $3i,  and  4  cents 

mge  at  par. 

ieved  that  no  important  quantity  of  slab  zinc  can  be  produced  in 
States  under  present  conditions  for  less  than  6.50  cents  per  pound, 
7  York,  not  including  depletion  and  depreciation ;  and  to  cover  these, 
ling  expense  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit  would  require  an  addition 
\  cents  per  pound  to  this  figure. 
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It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  from  what  country  slab  sdnc  imix>rted  to  the  l*riir#-! 
States  is  coming,  as  although  generally  bought  in  London  it  may  not  ori^iiL*- 
in  England.  Slab  zinc  sold  in  Ijondon  toward  the  latter  ]iart  of  D«efniU' 
1920,  at  £22  10s  per  long  ton,  with  exchange  at  around  $3.50.  This  far^  i 
cost,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  with  45  cents  freight  and  15  per  cent  ad  Taloran  «!  r- 
paid,  of  4^  cents  per  pound.  With  slab  zinc  selling  at  8  cents  per  pound  N>« 
York,  which  would  cover  only  a  moderate  profit  to  the  miners  and  «iielt#-r 
duty  of  about  2f  cents  per  iiound  would  be  required  to  protect  the  Intln^fr- 
against  foreign  slab  zinc,  which  can  be  produced  at  much  lower  cost. 

In  establishing  a  schedule  of  duties  on  zinc  products  it  should  be  rememltr'r^ 
that  the  basis  of  all  these  products  is  zinc  ore.  Therefore,  if  it  be  the  p»»ii«: 
of  Congress  to  place  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  that  fact  must  be  recognized  when  :• 
comes  to  imposing  duties  on  the  products  of  the  ore.  If  there  is  to  be  a  cert.it* 
duty  on  the  zinc  ore,  there  should  be  a  proportionately  higher  duty  on  all  tir 
manufactures  of  the  ore ;  otherwise,  the  ore  itself  is  not  protected. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  bellevixu:  tl*- 
latter  to  be  fairer  and  better  for  both  the  Government  and  the  zinc  prodocpri 
It  is  simpler  and  more  easy  to  calculate  and  collect  and  with  less  chaiMv  i-' 
error.  With  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  receipts  are  least  in  tim€>«  of  depra«i*c 
and  low  prices,  when  the  Government  most  needs  income  and  the  prcMlorv-n 
most  need  protection. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Zinc  Institute  ll^r. ». 
By  E.  H.  Wolff,  PreHdent. 

BBIEF  OF  MR.  WILfJAM  A.  OOG,  PRKSIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BINC,  LEAD  A  SMEI.TI5- 

CO.,  55  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Ommittee  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Hoitse  of  Rein-esentativeSt  Washington,  D.  C 

Janvart  11,  IftM 
Gentlemen  :  Ck)nsideration  of  this  subject  can  best  be  crystallized  by  a  fr« 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  should,  to  a  considerable  measure,  be  the  ba«l* 
for  deciding  what  tariff  on  slab  zinc  is  required,  viz: 

1.  Have  conditions  bearing  on  the  tariff  problem  of  this  country,  as  applied  t- 
slab  zinc  (spelter)  changed  since  the  Underwood  bill  was  enactefl  in  (>rt«»N»' 
1913? 

2.  Are  these  changes,  if  any,  permanent  or  temporary? 

3.  If  a  modification  of  the  tariff  is  advisable,  on  what  premises  should  the  n^*-* 
tariff  be  based? 

4.  What  should  the  amount  ot  that  tariff  be  on  slab  zinc  Inifwrted  Into  t»  > 
country,  and  should  the  present  method  of  computing  the  duty  by  an  ad  valors:- 
basis  l>e  retained,  or  should  it  be  changed  to  a  specific  basis,  as  in  tiie  Vu\:^ 
Aldrich    bill? 

1.  The  answer  to  que<Jtion  1  requires  a  careful  c<mslderation  of  the  ziiK*  f^r- 
dnction  situation  of  the  entire  world,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  tariff  mar-r 
we  should  confine  our  answers  to  those  factors  which  now  exist  or  which  ^ » ' 
become  effective  wltJiin  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

DOMESTIC  en  a  NOES. 

{a)  Freight  i'nte4i  inc^'raM'tf. — ^The  Tnited  States  is  a  big  rtnintry  and  frvL*" 
from  points  of  production  to  points  of  cimsqmption  play  an  important  parr  it 
the  total  cost  of  zinc  to  the  consumer.    Since  1913  freight  rates  have,  genertll> 
si>eaking,  mre  than  doubled  cm  Iwth  zinc  ore  and  slab  zinc.    To  give  a  tr|i|«-i 
illustration,  the  freight  on  slab  -Anc  from  the  usual  price-basing  p<»Int,  St.  I>>a> 
to  New  York,  where  it  comes  into  competition  with  imported  spelter,  hn«  ii 
creased  from  ©.15i  cent  per  pound  to  0.49  cent  per  pound,  plus  3  iier  rent  wur  u\ 
a  total  of  O.THU  cent  i^er  inmnd.  being  an  Increase  of  0.35  cent  per  ponntL  «r  ••^r' 
225  per  cent.    Freight  on  zinc  ore  from  the  .TopHn  field  ame  of  tlie  prindia 
shipping  points  in  the  T'nited  States)  to  St.  I»uis  in  1913  was  $2.30  ler  *bon 
ton:  txMlay  it  is  $4.20.  and  with  3  ix»r  cent  war  tax.  $4.33:  an  Increase  of  $2' C 
per  short  ton,  or  88  per  cent. 

Estimating  1,000  iwunds  of  sl«b  zinc  recovered  from  1  ton  of  ordinary  J<^lla 
Oklahoma  zinc  ore  it  is  seen,  as  a  fair  example  of  what  increased  f rplgbls  iwar 
in  added  costs,  that  the  increase  in  freights  on  ore  and  slab  zinc  to  New  Ti»n 
have  added  0.55  cent  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  slab  zinc  dellTered  at  that  ?'Uil 
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>-tern  ziuc-ore  producers  are  even  more  seriously  affected  by  the  freight  in- 

So  far  as  one  can  see  at  present,  these  freight  rates  are  permanent  for  the 
TitHl    under  consideration. 

i  f»  >  IfisMoun'Oklahoma-Kansas  field  developed, -'Since  the  Underwood  bill 
as  i>9i8*<ed  a  large  and  entirely  new  ore-producing  district,  known  as  the  trl- 
tate  or  Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas  district,  has  come  into  prominence.    To-day 

is  the  most  important  ore-producing  district  in  the  country,  employs  more 
i1»or  (all  American)  than  any  other  zinc  section,  and  with  reasonable  protec- 
ioii  ^ves  promise  of  retaining  this  position  for  many  years  to  come. 

<  '•>  Stab-sine  producing  capaeiiy  increased. — In  addition  to  a  large  extension 
f  the  capacity  of  the  natural  gas  field  zdnc  smelters,  there  has  been  an  exten- 
ive  iiiv€>8tment  In  permanent  coal-fired  zinc  smelters  of  a  very  expensive  type, 
he  following  new  plants  having  l>een  completed  since  1913,  viz : 


Name  of  plant. 


^ngdotli 

ri^rre  Haute . . 
if  oondsviile^ . . 

Ooncn^ 

Zast  St.  IxNUS. 


Total. 


Owned  by- 


American  Metal  Co 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co '. 

UHii;iad  2tll^  8mdtlii<  Corpora^on . . 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 


Retorts. 


7,296 
4,  MO 
3,4M 
9,120 
5,620 


29.092 


The  approximate  annual  productive  capacity  of  the  above  plants  at  4.25  tons 
iter  retort  is  126,000  tons  of  slab  zinc,  and  they  represent  new  investment,  in- 
«vu<liii^  the  associated  acid  plants*  of  perhaps  $15,000,000. 

Ah»o  a  very  large  electrolytic  zinc  plant,  with  an  annual  slab  asinc  capacity  of 
riO,000  to  60,000  tons,  has  been  constructed  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Go. 
at  large  expense,  and  other  smaller  electrolytic  plants  have  been  constructed 
throughout  the  country,  l^hese  large  investments  entitle  the  industry  to  a 
rnrifP  sufficient  to  give  them  and  their  workmen  proper  protection. 

id)  Western  supplies  of  zinc  ore  increased. — Since  1913  large  investments  to 
open  up  and  develop  mining  properties  throughout  the  far  West  have  been  made, 
and  these  mining  properties  anil  their  workers  are  entitled  to  proper  consid- 
eration. 

{€)  CoMts  of  mining  and  smelting  inrrrnsed. — Since  19i;i  costs  of  producing 
zinc  ore  have  increase<l  from  50  to  nearly  1(X)  per  cent,  and  tha^e  of  smelting 
zinc  ore  at  American  smelters  have  more  than  doubled.  Present  costs  are 
somewhat  higher  than  they  probably  will  be  within  the  reasonably  near  future, 
l»ut  one  can  not  expect  a  return  to  prewar  costs  either  in  mining  or  smelting. 
In  zinc  smelting,  as  a  r^atively  large  share  of  the  cost  consists  of  hand  labor 
an<l  coal,  one  can  not  expe<?t  the  sjime  degree  of  return  toward  prewar  concii- 
tions  ns  in  the  smelting  of  the  other  base  metals. 

FOBEmN    CHANGES. 

(«)  Effect  of  metallurgical  improvements. — Since  1913  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  in  the  metallurgy  of  zinc,  both  as  regards  improved  mill  recovery  of 
zinc  from  crude  complex  ores  for  subsequent  treatment  to  pnnluce  slab  zinc, 
and  jd.so  in  the  development  of  the  electrolytic  pr<K?ess  of  producing  slab  zinc 
<  which'  is  usually'  ai)plicable  to  the  ores  at  or  near  the  iwint  of  their  produc- 
tion, thus  materially  reducing  the  freight  factor),  and  this  methoil  has  already 
been  introduce<l  on  a, large  scale  basis  in  Tasmania  and  is  to  be  use<l  there  on  a 
very  much  larger  scale  in  the  near  future. 

The  cosjt  of  protluc'ing  slab  zinc  by  this  electrolytic  method  de|)ends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  cost  of  the  electric  iM)wer  consumed,  and  as  the  elec- 
tricity used  in  electn)lytic  zinc  production  has  thus  far  invarial)ly  been  de- 
vWoped  from  water  power,  the  costs  of  producing  zhic  by  this  method  have  not 
i;nne  up  vomparably  with  those  of  tJie  Are  smelters. 

By  these  metallurgical  improvements  the  sitimtiou  relative  to  some  very 
hirge  deposits  of  zinc  ore  in  different  parts  of  the  world  has  been  changed 
so  that  whereas  in  1913  they  were  not  factors  »i»riou.sly  to  be  reckoned  with, 
now  it  is  possible  for  slab  zinc  to  be  pro<luced  from  such  sources  at  a  cost  ('on- 
siderably  below  what  can  be  done  in  this  country  on  any  large  known  bcxly 
of  ore  devoted  to  such  production. 
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(6)  Additions  to  zinc-produdng  capa(iity  in  Europe. — As  in  this  couutJT- 
the  pressure  of  war  forced  an  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  of  4»r?-  • 
Britain  by  extensions  to  various  smelters  already  in  existence,  and  by  the  s-^^' 
struction  of  one  very  large  plant,  which  is  almost  completed.     With  tlif  .i 
creased   slab-zinc   producing   capacity   of  Great   Britain,   and   of  the   Br.f  - 
Empire  elsewhere,  it  would  appear  that  the  British,  heretofore  the  priocij^r. 
importers  of  slab  zinc,  are  likely  in  the  future  to  be  more  nearly  able  to  pr<««hi.  • 
their  own  requirements,  and  will  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  production  of  ' 
continental  zinc  smelters,  thus  making  it  necessary,  if  the  latter  operaif.  ' 
find  new  outlets  for  their  production. 

(c)  Mexican  possibilities. — The  ability  of  Mexico  to  produce  zinc  orej?  ol 
large  scale  has  never  really  been  put  to  the  test  but  well-in  formed  niiuii^ 
men  know  that  large  supplies  of  zinc  ore  are  available  in  Mexico,  when  w^' 
ters  are  quiet  there,  for  export  either  to  this  country  or  to  Europe. 

With  the  Broken  Hill  Australian  output  under  contract  to  them,  the  prin«--'> 
European  smelters  never  felt  the  necessity  of  using  Mexican  zinc  ores  to  :«•  ■ 
large  extent,  but  as  these  Austral -an  ores  are  not  now  likely  to  be  availtii  •- 
again  to  Germjuiy  and  Belgium  on  the  same  scale  as  hitherto,  it  is  probable  t!.  - 
these  countries  will  find  the  ores  they  need  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ausrrali .. 
ores,  in  these  Mexican  ores;  so  it  should  not  be  reckone<l  that  taking  aw.<» 
the  Australian  oi^es  w  11  shut  down  the  continental  fire  smelters  for  any  <^»j- 
siderable  time.    In  addition  there  is  likely,  on  account  of  the  increase<l  frei:r\: 
rates  on  zinc  ores  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  to  be  substantial  devel**:- 
ment  in  Mexico  of  fire  smelting  based  on  oil  as  fuel.     One  zinc  smelter  umx  . 
oil  for  fuel  has  already  been  established  at  Saltillo,  and  under  stable  r^m.  t 
tions  in  Mexico  it  very  likely  will  be  extended.    Before  1913  Mexic'o  wa.*«  i.  •• 
rich  in  cheap  fuel,  but  since  1913  the  fuel-oil  resources  of  Mexico  have  tn-*- 
exploited  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  o'l  has  been  clis5t*over*-* 
in  the  immediate  zinc-producing  area  of  that  country. 

With  protection  of  investments  in  Mexico  assured ;  >;vith  its  cheap  labor:  »"- 
cheap  zinc  ores ;  and  its  now  enormous  quantity  of  cheap  fuel,  Mexico  beoou**- 
a  potential  producer  of  slab  zinc  comparable  at  least  to,  and  possibly  pn*ar»»r 
than,  Australia  and  Burma. 

(d)  Effect  of  the  termination  of  the  Cartel  agreetnent. — ^Prlor  to  the  \vu- 
there  existed  an  agreement  amongst  the  European  slab  zinc  producers  to  nwi:- 
tain  production  only  on  a  basis  which  would  insure  at  all  times  a  rea»onal>T- 
return  on  the  cJipital  invested.  This  agreement,  now  terminatetl,  had  the  efft>: 
of  maintaining  prices  in  London,  the  price-basing  point,  at  probably  a  hietifr 
level  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  Unles.<?  some  such  new  aCT^ 
ment  is  effected  (and  one  can  not  see  any  signs  of  this  at  the  present  time  n**: 
would  one  expect  it  under  the  change<l  conditions)  the  I^ondon  market,  «: 
the  average,  is  likely  to  rule  at  a  lower  level  than  it  did  under  the  Cart-i 
arrangement. 

(e)  Foreifjn  exchange. — In  one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  brief  mentis' 
was  made  of  foreign  exchange.  Never  before  has  it  has  been  neces?sary  to  tafc- 
the  question  of  exchange  into  consideration  in  framing  a  tariff,  bit  coM. 
tions  have  been  so  completely  upset  by  the  war  that  one  can'  not  aflPord  f« 
overlook  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  regard  to  foreign  exchanges.  We  firi.- 
the  pound  sterling  worth  not  much  over  70  per  cent  of  its  normal  par:  t!^ 
franc  at  not  much  over  30  per  cent  of  par;  and  the  mark  at  not  much  i*\^^ 
5  per  cent  of  par.  If  the  foreign  exchanges  of  the.se  countries  are  to  remain 
permanently  at  a  discount,  recognition  of  this  must  be  taken  Into  account  iv 
framing  a  tariff. 

2.  Answering  question  2,  we  <lo  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting  that  nil  m: 
the  changes  above  mentioned  will  be  pei'manent,  except  that  the  i«ost«  «»f  mii/ 
Ing  and  smelting  zinc  ore  may  be  reduced  somewhat.  In  view  of  the  lar<rr 
national  budgets  which  are  a  necess  ty  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  imix>!i«<ii>:i 
to  expect  a  permanent  return  to  a  general  preware  cost  basis  during  the  perii*' 
under  consideration. 

Possibly  some  arrangements  may  be  made  to  rectify  the  foreign  exchans:^ 

3.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  in  regard  to  tariff  has  alvrays  Invi 
to  provide  such  tariffs  as  will  protect  industries  of  the  Unite<l  States,  botli  «* 
to  their  wage  earners  and  investors. 

This  country  can  produce  all  the  slab  zinc  from  its  own  ores  that  the  t^Muitr.* 
needs,  but  to  do  so  requires  adequate  protection,  as  shown  herein. 

4.  The  amount  of  tariff  required  .should,  of  cour.*?*»,  he  based  on  the  diff»*- 
ence  in  production  ct)st  as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  conntrif^ 
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I  under  normal  circumstances  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  .the  costs 
.X.  iuerica*s  principal  competitors  could  be  prepared  for  tlie  use  of  the  com- 

t<?e,  but  authorittitive  statistics  of  the  costs  in  some  of  the  chief  competing 
n  Cries  are  not  readily  obtainable  under  present  conditions. 
XI  Kuroi)e  before  the  war  the  two  principal  slab-zinc  producing  countries  were 
ni^any  and  Belgium,  Germany  being  the  larger.  Before  the  war,  and  s^nce, 
t\  the  United  States  and  Germany  produced  practically  their  entire  output 
^laih  zinc  from  their  own  raw  materials  and  with  their  own  labor.  German 
^r^  rates  before  the  war  in  a  general  way  were  approximately  one-half  of  the 
-SLT*?  rates  of  American  labor.  The  cost  of  slab  zinc  produced  in  Germany  be- 
-^»  the  war  was  approximately  80  per  cent  of  that  in  America.  The  relative 
i*r**  rate  in  Germany  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  at  current  rates  of  ex- 
:iEise,  is  now  about  one-fifth  of  the  American  rate.  This  works  a  relative 
'^t  in  Germany  to-day  of  about  one-third  of  that  in  America.  Based  on  an 
iiorican  cost  of  6.6  cents,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  German  esti- 
!itt*<l  cost  of  2.2  cents  would  be  4.4  cents  per  pound.    This  extreme  difference 

II* >t  l.kely  to  be  permanent. 

Hfr^ljrtum.  the  next  largest  producer  in  prewar  times,  having  no  zinc  ores, 

nuiler  the  necessity  of  purchasing  them  from  countries  with  exchange  rates 
'•->bably  against  her  so  that  her  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  is  not 
»   favorable  as  that  of  Germany. 

^Virhin  the  past  two  weeks  slab  zinc  originating  somewhere  in  Europe  was 
•Ilini?  in  London,  and  was  probably  bought  for  import  into  this  country  at  a 
ri<-e  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  plus  15  per  cent  duty  paid, 
fli»w  the  estimate<l  bare  operating  cost  of  producing  slab  zinc  from  Oklahoma 
r<*s  plus  the  freight  to  Xew  York. 

<  >n  the  cost  of  producing  slab  zinc  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world  than  Europe, 
♦•  have  an  authoritative  estimate  by  the  company  operating  the  electrolytic 
inc  plant  in  Tasmania,  of  what  it  expects  to  do,  conniiencing  January  1,  1923. 

II  a  circular  re<'ently  put  out  by  this  company,  which  has  iK)werful  financial 
•jK-king,  a  skilled  and  experienced  organization,  and  has  been  operating  its 
!t<-trolytic  zinc  plant  in  Tasmania  for  two  years,  it  is  stated  that  with  slab 
:in<*  selling  in  Londcm  for  £30  the  net  profits  of  the  company,  after  making  all 
iH»  f^ssary  provisions  for  (leprec'ati(m  and  amortization,  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
•413,(K¥}  per  annum  from  the  beginning  of  1923.  Based  on  an  output  of  100 
:oi)s  i>er  day,  the  capacity  this  plant  is  expected  to  reach  in  two  years,  this 
ivonkl  mean  a  cc»st,  including  all  deprecation  and  amortization,  of  2.92  cents 
,4T  pound  (American  has  s)  for  slab  zinc  f.  o.  b.  London  when  the  exchange  is 
^~ii)  or  4.06  cents  when  the  exchange  Is  $4.86.  As  the  ocean  freight  from 
Tjismania  to  New  York  will  not  differ  nuiterially  from  the  oceon  freight  to 
V>»\\d<m,  the  above  costs  would  rei)resent  about  what  the  slab  zinc  could  be  laid 
(U*\vn  for  in  New  York,  duty  unpaid. 

To  get  some  iclea  of  how  this  cost  compares  with  United  States  costs,  based 
fvT\  Oklahoma  ores  and  tire  smelting,  we  have  made  the  following  tabulation 
wliich  it  should  be  distinctly  obser\'ed  does  not  include  depletion,  depreciat'on, 
t»r  interest  In  the  costs  of  either  mining  or  smelting. 


I  shortton  Of  60  percent  Oklahoma  zinc  ore,  f .  o .  b.  mines  price 

height  and  hauling  thereo'n  to  St.  Lquisterritorv,  inch  dir  f  nr  oi^tl:IC. 
•^  a?  ting 


Total. 


<''>«t  per  pound  ofsoelter. 
^'rei^ht  to  New  York 


Cost  f .  o.  b.  New  York. 


Present. 


$30.00 

6.00 

25.00 


61.00 


.Ofil 
.005 


.066 


Prob- 
able. 


$30.00 

6.00 

23.00 


56.00 


.056 
.005 


.061 


Mini- 
mum. 


$30.00 

6.00 

15.00 


51. 00 


.051 
.005 


.056 


In  reganl  to  60  i)er  cent  C)klahoma  ore,  we  have  used  $30.  which  is  about 
the  nirrent  price  level,  but  admittedly  very  few  mines  can  pay  even  operating 
t'xponse.H  on  this  basis  and  many  of  them  have  had  to  shut  down.  Information 
"n  the  question  of  the  c<»st  per  ton  of  60  per  cent  zinc  ore  undoubtedly  will  be 
^>rrhconiing  from  the  Oklahoma  pnuliwcrs  so  that  substitution  of  the  proper 


1 

ur   I 
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amount  for  the  ItRure  \iHed  here  can  be  niude,  and  the  eoHt  of  Mlab  2in<*  ad^ 
accordingly. 

To  cover  depletion,  depreciation.  Helling  expenHes  and  allow  u  fair  rrtiii 
ndnin^  and  snieltinK  Inventuients  would  require  an  addition  to  the  coict  <>r  -| 
zinc  in  this  country  of  2  to  2^  centH  T)er  pound  depending?  upon  condStioiJX 

As  rei^anlK  whether  the  tariff  Rhoidd  l)e  on  an  ad  valorem  or  iqiet'illc  ^k.H 
we  prefer  the  specific  hasis  l)ecause  we  have  already  seen  that  the  qiit^t<«: 
exchange,  over  which  we  can  exercise  very  little  control,  may  have  tlie  t-^n 
of  reducing  the  duty  when  iterhaps  protection  is  most  needed. 

Comparing  American  costs  on  Oklahoma  ore  with  the  Tasinauiuii  coHt^s  i&  •  | 
include  depletion  and  amortlzaticm,  it  is  seen  that  a  tariff  of  at  \em«t  3  'r  I 
per  pound  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  American  slab-zlu«*  it»i!:*  I 
on  a  reasonably  prosperous  basis. 

BRIEF    OF    MK.    OTTO    RUHT^    MINING    ENGINEEH,    JOPLIN,     MO. 

HoiHE  Ways  and  "Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.   C 

OENTLEMifN '  My  .naiue  is  Otto  KuUl,  a  mining  eugiHeer,  304  Miners'  Be 
Building,  Joplin,  Mo.    My  temporary  address  is  the  Willard  HoteU  Wa«lu. 
ton,  D.  C.     I  represent  the  Joplin  and  Webb  City  Chambers  of  Comnieriv  •. 
the  Southwest  Missouri  Zinc  Mine  Oi)era tors'  Association  in  the  zIim*  mi:., 
district,  popularly  known  as  the  Joplin  Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas  zinc  nut- 
district,  a  district  which  supplies  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  xio* 
production   of   the  United   States.    This  pro<1uction   has  dependent    iip«>c 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mining  district,  a  !■• 
lation  of  approximately  150,000  to  200,000  people.    Like  all  other  Imlustr.*^ 
has  been  greatly  depressed,  and  its  depression  began  a  year  earlier  than  r* 
of  other  industries  following  the  war. 

The  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  ad<1ress  our  remarks  is  the  schedale  rv:*'  i 
to  zinc  ores  specifically.  The  zinc  ore  pro<lucers  of  the  United  States  «»n  m-w  'i 
occasions  have  had  the  privilege  of  ap| rearing  before  this  committee  an*'  •  I 
ndtting  evidence  on  the  condition  of  their  Industry,  their  cost  pnxlucthm  i 
])ointing  out  the  tariff  rates  which  they  consider  just  and  necessary  for  Ui 
tenance  of  the  zinc  ndning  industry  in  the  face  of  foreign  competlt!«nL  7 
evidence  ftlnl  in  previous  briefs,  and  most  notably  that  ftle<l  In  June  of  )•.♦ 
when  an  emergency  tariff  was  desire<i  by  the  zinc  ore  pro<lucers.  Is  ii|»i»iii 
to-day.  The  summary  on  zinc  ores  supplie«l  this  committee  by  the  Ut  •  i 
Stales  Tariff  Commission  under  the  title  *'  Information  Concerning  ZInr  f  »r» ; 
we  consider  a  good  general  presentation  of  the  facts.  It  is  not  our  Inten'  i 
tliei*efore,  to  burden  tills  couunittee  with  data  or  consume  Its  time  mt^ll*-**  i 
We  wish  only  to  call  attt»ution  to  the  main  facts  which  have  fiirced  our  in*'-*' 
to  appeal  for  tariff  protection  ever  since  1908. 

The  essential  factor  In  the  whole  (|Uest!on  Is  the  difference  In  llie  «i*-: 
pHMluction  in  the  rnltwl  States  and  Mexico,  our  chief  forelpi  conii»etiff- 
the  productltin  of  zinc  ores.    This  committee,  reganile&H  of  all  other  tln'- 
must  have  rel'able  tletailed  data  on  cost  at  home  and  ab^ad  to  enable  !t  '< 
frame  a  Just  lual  intelligent  sclunlule  of  duties.     That  data  our  commlttn-  ^• 
undertaken  to  supply  from  llie  books  of  our  Industry's  operat<irs  and  pr*-* 
here  in  detail  for  your  latt  r  co4isideration.     We  found  it  impossible  t«i  mi|.. 
the  costs  from  all  of  the  212  concerns  having  proiierties  in  our  distrlt^.  hirv*. 
OH  account   of  the  different   metliods  of  keeping  costs.     We  have,  thrn-f   ■ 
presented  the  costs  of  11  representatve  phints.  handling  1  JiOi5.<IOO  ton*  **f      i 
in  1019  and  making  approximately  97.(H)0  tons  of  zinc  conc»*ntrateH,     Tlif  :i«  •  - 
cost  of  each  ton  of  i*oncentrates  was  $47.78.     Those  producers  representt*  I  !■  i  - 
liaving  ore  ret'overies  ranking  from  4.7.S  per  cent  t«>  12.7  ivr  cent. 

During  li)20  there  was  very  slight  lowering  of  costs  until  the  later  nitMittis 
the  year.     On  the  pres»'nt  level  t»f  supply  fosts  a  schedule  of  whirh  mr    • 
supply  in  addenda  to  tills  brief,  there  was  u  further  reiluctlon  in  wM-*  t*-  *• 
I»er  ton  of  zinc  ore  concentrates.     We  imte  <»n  page  .S8  of  the  Tariff  (\»niiui^M* .  • 
report,  to  which  allusion   has  alrea«ly   b«'en  made,  that   K.   B.   Hyder.  t*r 
Bureau  of  Mines,  is  quoted  as  giving  an  operating  (H)st  f«»r  the  pniilu«t  ••'    ' 
zinc  ores  in  the  Joplin  district  of  $28  to  $.30  jwr  ton  with  an  addition  of  «  . 
for  depletion  and  depreciation  and  an  average  royalty  charge  of  17  iurr  .r 
These  figures  are  given  as  of  May,  1919,  after  a  thorough  inventigatlon  of  ^*<* 
in  the  field.    As  the  royalty'  on  a  $45  market  would  be  $7.66  per  ton,  this  v**. 
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'  a  t«»tal  ct<»st  <»f  .$47.65  to  $49.65,  which  is  in  close  afrreeinent  with  the  actual 
*»f  11  mines,  wln»se  data  we  are  Hiibniittlnp.  In  addition  to  that  we  have 
•»st  of  at  least  $2  to  cover  buying  and  handling  charges  and  an  average 
::ht  rsite  of  approximately  .$4  per  ton  to  the  smelters'  bins,  which  should  be 
e«l  to  any  basic  co.xt  tigiire  for  delivering  the  ore  ready  for  smelting.  This 
if  figure,  therefore,  wouhl  l>e  rt  the  very  minimum  not  less  than  $45  per  ton 
I  niniiiuj;  up  to  better  than  $50  per  ton. 

'»»r  thf  purposes  of  comparison,  however,  we  will  assume  a  basic  charge  of 
l»er  tt>n  for  the  pro<lucti<m  of  .Topi in  zinc  ore  concentrates. 

COMPARISON    WITH   IMPOBTS. 

in  attached  table  showing  the  imports  by  calendar  years,  taken  from  the  re- 
•t)fi  of  the  Bureau  of  Conuiierce,  supplies  the  data  for  a  comparison.  Taking 
»  '.isi  two  years'  imports  and  their  basic  values,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  com- 
ris4)n  with  the  same  conditions  in  our  own  industry,  we  find  an  average  de- 
t^mI  valne  of  all  zinc  ore  la!d  down  in  the  smelters*  bins  of  $12  per  ton  for 
|H»r  cent  zinc  ore  concentrates.  These  concentrates  carry  680  tons  of  metiil. 
i«»  standartl  grade  of  .Toplin  zinc  ore  concentrates  carry  60  per  cent  zinc,  or 
iiw»  ixmnds  of  metal  to  the  ton,  and,  according  to  our  basic  costs,  could  be 
o(Iii«ih1  for  $45  at  the  smelters'  bins.  To  get  the  same  amount  of  metal  from 
f  iuirNirted  ore  one  would  require  I'J  tons  of  imported  ore  and  at  the  average 
sr  of  $12  per  ton  the  value  would  be  $21.  In  other  words,  for  $21  the  importer 
iring  the  past  two  years  could  obtain  If  tons  of  zinc  ore  containing  1.200 
•niids  of  nietalllc  zinc,  while  it  co.sts  the  .Toplin  mine  operator  $45  to  produ(!e 
>  <'ontainiiig  1  200  pounds  of  metallic  zinc.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
vvliuing  this  1,200  pounds  of  metal  is.  therefore.  $24,  or  approximately  2  cents 
T  iwiund. 

If  is  the  difference,  therefore,  that  we  are  asking  you  gentlemen  to  adopt  as 
IP  schedule  of  duties  for  zinc  ore  as  the  basic  rate.  We  lealize,  however. 
kat  there  are  various  grades  of  ore  being  imported,  and  in  order  to  providt*  u 
iff^rential  to  cover  the  variation  in  values  of  these  grades  we  would  suggest 
cmduated  .scale  permitting  ores  under  10  per  cent  to  enter  free,  which  would 
^v»T  thos<*  lea<l-silver  ores  or  other  mixed  ores  containing  that  p(»rcentage  of 
ln«-  as  a  by-product  and  which  could  not  be  recovered  in  smelting:  on  all  ores 
'^ritaining  zinc  from  10  to  25  per  cent  a  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound;  and  all 
^•»ve  2.1  per  cent  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  respectfully  ask,  therefore,  that  in  lieu  of  the  present  Schedule  C. 
«rairraphs  Nos,  162  and  163.  we  suggest  the  following: 

i'aragraph  162.  Zinc-bearing  ores  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  metallic 
inr  free. 

On  aW  zinc-bearing  ores  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  and  less  than  25 
^r  cent  metallic  zinc,  li  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contained  therein. 

On  all  zinc-bearing  ores  and  zinc  drosses  containing  more  than  25  per  cenr 
netallic  zinc,  2  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  zinc  contained  therein. 

Paragraph  163.  On  zinc  in  blo<'ks,  pig,  or  slabs,  and  on  old  and  worn-out  zinc 
St  only  to  be  reman ufactu red,  2|  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  pigment  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead, 
ilr>".  2\  cents  per  ]K)und. 

'l^reviously  classified  under  Schedule  A,  but  now  appropriately  classified 
"mler  Schedule  C  as  being  entirely  a  zinc  product.) 

On  zinc  in  sheets,  plates,  8trii)s.  coils,  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metals. 
•>f  Jiny  of  these  rolled  zinc  products  in  fabricated  form,  and  zinc  dust,  3f  cents 
P?r  prmnd. 

lo  addition  we  realize  that  the -ores  that  are  produced  In  the  United  States 
^y«t  be  smelte<l  by  American  smelters,  and  that  to  provide  a  market  for  this 
of^  after  it  is  produced  the  smelter  and  manufacturer  of  zinc-ore  products 
ninst  have  a  conipwisatory  duty,  and  that  the  schedule  prepared  by  the  Amerl- 
<*'n  Zinc  Institute  and  submitted  to  this  committee  is  just  and  earnestly 
^.esired  by  the  ore  producers  to  be  include<l  as  a  protective  measure  for  zir.c 
mduptrv. 
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Cost  of  Mine  supplies,  by  years. 


1914 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Coal,  mine  run t2. 10 

Dynamite: 

40  per  cent  pulp til.  00 

40  per  cent  gelatine til.  50 

80  per  cent  gelatine -  tl5. 50 

Fuse,  per  case,  6,000  feet t7. 57 

Saeeii  jackets:  . 

Light,  square  foot !  tO.  18 

Heavy,  square  foot ,  tO.  22 

Slotted  jig  sheete tO.30 

Sheet  steel  spouting,  p^  joint tS.  00 

Elevator  cups,  per  Inch tO.  30 

Sheet  steel,  to  order,  ©«•  pound t0.05 

Elevator  b(  Its, }  by  1  inch,  per  100 tO.  70 

Elevator  bolts,  A  by  li  inches,  per  100 tl.  00 

Hard  iron,  jaws,  sheets,  and  side  plates, 

per  pound |0. 02} 

Belting,  rubber,  first  quality per  cent . . '  30-10-5 

Belting,  nibber,  second  quality do 60-10 

Belting,  canvas do '  70 

No.  2  carpenter  scoops,  dozen t5. 50 

Pipe,  black,  base percent..!  75 

T  rail,  No.  8,  per  ton ,  t35.00 

Track  spikes.^  by  21,  keg '  t6.50 

Fittings,  malleable,  ofx  list per  cent . . '  65 

Fittings,  cast  iron,  price  list do '  65 

Jenkins  brass  valves do ,  60 

Luckenheimer  dip  gate do '  50 

DriU  steel: 

Solid,  per  pound tO.  07i 

Hollow to.  10 

Rubber,  wire-wound  air  hose,  1-inch,  per 

fo->t $0,25 

Norway  iron,  per  pound to.  05 

Tool  steel,  per  pound tO.OS 

Hammers,  NO.  S,  rock,  each to.  55 

Machine  bolts,  off  list percent..'  60 

Carria?e  bolts,  off  list do '  60 

Carbide,  union,  per  ton j  tS2. 00 

Galvauiied  corrugated  iron.  No.  28,  per  ; 

auare ;  t3.50 

s.  per  keg !  $2.35 

Drill  cable,  per  pound I  lais 

Wire  cable,  per  root per  cent .  .1  50-10 

Manila  rope,  base,  per  pound i  60.15 

Perfection  gates.  2-inch,  per  docen tS,  00 

Dart  unions .percent..!  60 

Common  bar  iroci,  base,  per  hundred-  ' 

weight '  $2.25 

Common  soft  steel,  per  hondredwcight $2. 25 

No.  4  babbit,  per  pound tQ.(^| 

Jig  wire,  per  snuare  foot tO.  20 

Trimo  pipe  wreoches percent..  75 

Woodp  Vevs ; do 60-10 

Steel  pulleys do 40 

White  waste,  per  pound tO.  09 

OUs: 

Castor,  machine t0.13J 

Gas  e  ":i!ie  oil tlX  24 

CvUnder  oil tlX  27 

Re  1  e:»ar.e  ihI tlK  14^ 

Compressor  oil Ii\  2i^* 

Gas  vine liv.  il 

Coaljil to.  I* 


April, 

1990. 


t3.60 

$3.15 

t3.30 

$3.73 

m.  1 

tl8.25 
$20.  .50 

'    $19.25 

ti9.25 : 

$17.50 

01-  « 

$22..S0 

t21.50' 

$19.  «> 

tar  « 

$31.75 

•    $30.50 

$32.  .'4>  1 

116.25 

«r  1 

$14.58 

'    $14.58 

««.», 

$UL40 

r-  tf 

$0.60 

$0.60 

$0.52 

$Qi72 

r  s 

$0.72 

$0.«« 

$0.91  , 

$1.10 

%  - 

$0.80 

$0.87 

$0.76  ' 

$01 97 

•-  m 

$6.00 

$6.00 

$5.50 

t».ao 

^  9 

to.  07 

$0.07 

$0.07 

$0.11 

»  m 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.08 

$tin 

9    • 

$1.40 

$1.50    1 

$1.50 

$l.,50 

I.  - 

$2.00 

$2.10 

$1.90. 

$2.10 

«- 

$0,041 

$0.O4i 

$0.04  > 

$0:034  ' 

»     71 

45 

30.5 

40 

40    ■ 

» 

50^ 

40^S 

45  1 

M-5     • 

a- 

60 

50 

DT 

50 

- 

$11.00 

$11.50 

$11.50 

$11.50    . 

•i:    m 

34 

27 

27 

27 

" 

$80.00 

$80.00 

$80.00 

$80.00    • 

•c    ■ 

$13.50 

$16.50 

$1&.50. 

$16.00 

924.    V 

45 

30 

35 

List. 

L^ 

30 

20 

10 

5     ' 

. 

35 

List. 

5 

10 

25 

10 

15 

13 

- 

$ai6 

to.  17    i 

$QL16< 

$ai4   ,' 

•     .• 

$0.23 

to.  23 

$0.22^ 

$0i20 

%    ^ 

$a40 

to.  40 

to.  46 

tO.«5    ' 

m    : 

$0.15 

ta20 

0) 

<>) 

• 

$0.20 

to.  20 

(») 

ta2o 

»    • 

$1.12 

tl.l2 
30 

tLOO 
List. 

$1  s 

25 

25  , 

25 

25 

ao! 

Usl.  . 

i 

tfiaoo 

tl06.00 

$115lOO  : 

tiiaioo 

%IX\   1 

$iaoo 

t&OO    , 

$7.50 

t8.00    1 

^  ■ 

$&2S 

$4.70 

$4.75{ 

1150    • 

$!• 

$0.37) 

$0.40 

$0.37  1 

tO.35    ' 

$1 

15-5 

List. 

10  - 

List.  1 

1. 

$a35 

$a40 

$0l37 

tQL4l    1 

9    •► 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$15lOO 

$16.00    1 

tu.  ■ 

35 

30 

30 

as 

• 

$5.50 

$8u00 

$5.50 

$&45    > 

$v^ 

$5.50 

$&00 

$5.50 

$6.45    ' 

r.  > 

taio 

tOLl2 

$0l1O 

$OlU 

St 

$a2H 

to.  30 

$0.30 

$0.36 

»■  ■ 

60 

50^ 

50-10 

50 

•* 

50 

30 

25 

10 

J 

15 

15 

15 

10 

* 

$0.17 

to.  18 

$ai7 

$0l2I 

9v9 

$p.i:3i 

to,  291 

$0l2SD 

%     <• 

tlU271 

to.  56 

9X%^ 

»  •  • 

to.  .15 

taw 

$0l3o 

$0.74^ 

9*^' 

»»  *"•• 

$l\20 

•  %-•-•••»• 

tlV.2o 

tU.2S9 
to.  225 
tO.ll 

$a36> 

$a2w 

$0l1«3 

ft     - 

Sl^  20 

$lt.O^ 

>  Not  OQ  the  market. 
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Average  monthly  price  of  zinc-blend  ore  at  Joplin,  Mo. 
[Price  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  in  producers'  bins.] 


ar. 


Jan. 


I.. 
L. 

3.  . 
S.  . 

r.. 

&., 

0.. 

1. 

2. 
J. 
4. 
5. 

16. 
17. 
IV 
19. 


$24.00 
22.12 
23.00 
32.25 
3Ck2S 
23.73 
26.75 
3i.50 
32L12 
51.94 
49.33 
46.00 
35.00 
38.87 
46.56 
40.72 
43.47 
52.22 
3S.71 
51.01 
.  90.82 
.  74.87 
.  57.02 
43.45 
56.83 


Feb.  >  Mar.     Apr 


50 
21.50 
23.50 
43.37 
29.36 
23.96 
27.00 
32.05 
34.00 
53.65 
49.25 
4&30 
35wl7 
34.80 
4a  12 
39.50 
46.58 
44.34 
41.15 
65.93 
108.90 
82.78 
55.00 
41.78 
51.21 


S23.00 
t  21.00 
;  23.00 
43.40 
28.45 
28.70 
2&00 
35.75 
36.00 
47.40 
45.60 
49.75 
34.32 
35.77 
42.81 
30.85 
49.72 
44.62 
3&54 
62.73 
99.10 
82.83 
50.14 
41.55 
51.27 


$23.00 
21.12 
24.62 
51.50 
28.42 
24.58 
28.85 
37.75 
36.40 
43.93 
44.00 
49.25 
34.19 
36.05 
41. 17 
37.62 
46.77 
40.92 
36.75 
56.03 

106.45 
71.35 
42.10 
38.87 
48.21 


Hay.  ,  June. 


S21.50 
21.60 
25.50 
50.50 
26.92 
24.38 
20.23 
36.60 
34.63 
43.74 
41.50 
46.90 
33.57 
38.20 
39.89 
37.46 
53.98 
41.76 
36.68 
69.42 
90.14 
75.44 
47.79 
37.80 
43.63 


121. 00 
'  21.87 
28.50 
45.50 
25.00 
24.22 
34.10 
36.50 
32.62 
40.75 
44.20 
47.00 
32.05 
42.21 
39.98 
3a  27 
55.20 
40.30 
38.41 
101.84 
74.26 
74.18 
52.08 
42.28 
44.04 


July. 


t21.50 
22.50 
28.00 
44.20 
24.23 
24.68 
34.37 
36.00 
35.00 
43.00 
43.88 
46.86 
30.77 
42.66 
38.25 
39.06 
5&05 
40.88 
35.58 

104.14 
67.72 
69.77 
54.81 
52.24 
46.29 


Aug. 


S21.00 
22.50 
28.37 
45.00 
25.67 
23.88 
32.50 
36.00 
37.00 
50.24 
44.38 
44.56 
34.07 
46.19 
38.96 
41.14 
55.30 
44.54 
41.02 
79.87 
59.11 
70.00 
53.30 
49.00 
47.52 


Sept. 


120.00 
22.62 
31.00 
43.75 
24.25 
22.82 
33.58 
34.40 
40.40 
46.80 
43.20 
41.00 
34.41 
46.37 
41.01 
39.79 
58.64 
44.30 
41.33 
78.49 
56.60 
68.94 
53.18 
43.11 
46.24 


Oct. 


120.50 
22.75 
33.70 
43.50 
24.25 
21.63 
33.58 
34.40 
40.00 
49.37 
42.50 
41.75 
33.37 
47.80 
42.16 
41.83 
57.31 
40.07 
38.46 
81.72 
64.34 
64.86 
54.70 
44.37 
40.90 


Nov. 

Dec. 

S23.50 

125.  .W 

23.50 

24.25 

36.25 

37.00 

35.00 

36.00 

24. 45 

25.40 

26.15 

28.24 

32.10 

29.25 

30.75 

30.00 

44.25 

46.13 

50.37 

44.67 

44.43 

44.55 

38.60 

31.50 

35.84 

38.66 

49.49 

47.81 

44.30 

41.89 

43.03 

42.56 

55.21 

54.16 

39.99 

37.50 

41.63 

44.95 

97.85 

92.64 

85.41 

87.26 

80.74 

61.12 

56.20 

44.60 

45.85 

49.21 

36.81 

31.51 

12 
months. 


122.33 
22.28 
28.44 
38.54 
26.50 
24.21 
30.73 
34.44 
37.40 
47.40 
44.82 
44.36 
34.40 
42.20 
41.47 
40.20 
53.58 
42.62 
39.43 
78.47 
83.26 
70.52 
51.68 
43.63 
46.07 


nportt  of  zinc  ore  and  calamine  (dutia>ble),  years  ending  June  30,  191^-1918. 

ram  Commeroe  and  Navigation,  1918,  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  pp. 

289-290.] 


Im.ported  from— 


France- 
Tons 

Pounds 

Value 

Italy- 
Tons 

Pounds 

Value 

Norway — 

Tons •. 

Pounds 

Value 

Spain- 
Tons 

Pounds 

,,  Valw 

I  nitiwl  Kingdom— England- 
Tons 

Pounds. ...'..'...,.. 

..  \>tae ::::: 

'>«ili  .\merica: 
Canaia— 

Tons 

Pounds 

Value 

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica- 
Tons 

Pounds 

Value 

Guatemala— 

Tons 

Pounds 

Value 

Salvador- 
Tons 

Pounds 

,,  Value 

Mexico- 
Tons 

Pounds 

Value 


1914 


9,773 

8, 689, 926 

1143, 788 


5 

2,525 

S63 


1915 


5 

4,200 

184 


9,447 

8, 178, 643 

S143, 191 


8,493 

5, 789, 485 

S107, 553 


39, 651 

30, 729, 461 

$935, 929 


1916 


3,468 

2,843,103 

$96,542 

11,462 

10,815,656 

$366,663 


34,142 
32,011,720 
$1, 051, 315 


1917 


4,487 

5,000,000 

$181, 507 


29,022 

26,316,942 

$759,951 


17,953 

16, 185, 251 

$419,040 


1 
311 
$17 

540 
480,000 
$17,990 


15, 243 

11,080,050 

$382,117 


83 
74,080 
$2,617 

?4 

7,677 

$232 


1918 


5,285 

4,822,400 

$117,271 


5 

3,500 

$42 


15, 379 

12, 601, 278 

$413, 516 


98,2C9  155,023  1  77,825 

69, 610, 518  ,  108, 317,  279       57, 343, 642 
$4, 661, 803  I  $4, 289, 958  >    $1, 866, 487 
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ItnportH  ttf  zinc  ore  atul  vnlaminv  Ulutiable),  years  endintj  June  40,  li^t-%-ti*i 

('<»ntinut*(l. 


Imported  from— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917                     IV! 

South  America: 
Argentina- 
Tons  

Pounds 

Value 

S 

Chile- 
Tons  

1 

1 

Pounds 

............ 

Z2^' 

Value 

.«..■ ....... 





»« 

Colombia- 
Tons 

Pounds 

9 
$75 

2 

1,481 
$120 

13     

10,  M9    ... 

Value 

OBK    

\Vage-M^ile  vominiriitons. 


Prewar 

C.oId%aIue       "ifSc^        mI^u- 
Klndoflabor.  ofMeximn      JJlSSiJa-      Jk^"i- . 

wa^es.  Kansas 

district. 

Grxxind  brt^v. $1.42-$2.ao  $4.0O-$a.nO  f    ■ 

Shi^tbft?? S5-1.10  3.00-4.00  «    ■ 

Pumpman IB-  1..'jO  3.00  A   • 

DriUman 1.75  *   • 

PriUhelpers 2L50 

Sh.nelen? .jO  2.nO- .VOO  f4.0L»-        • 

UvU<it  men 1,50  2.50-3b00  *^ 

Kii^ineer I.ti0  'JloO-S.30  4.25-    •' 

.li^meii 73-1.50  3.00- 5t.00  .  4.«»-    *■ 

Cnisher  feeder 75- l.S'J  2.S0  J  S^ 

LaKMr«rs 15-    .30  ZOO  1  • 

BUoksmiths L30  2.50-3.50  •    • 

Pnnii  such  a  cimtrast  of  wai:e  scaU's  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cuteX  of  protlc- 
tton  must  be  much  lower  in  Mexiv-o  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Drrifurrfi  ralifr«  imported  zinc  ore*  from  rrcord*^  Department  of  Commk4  rre,  •  i 

caUndar  peart, 

.    _  j 

Y~  "^       v.h«.      JfSJ,.  n^Ulto   T,ta.f- 


tJlT 211.  ^-^ 

WIS >\«C 

Wl* Vv*«9 

1««L *2^77J 


K374.05^ 

U^7X«» 

72,474 

H,!a» 

17.0B0 

31 
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Average  mininff  cost  of  It  companies  for  the  year  1919. 
[Compiled  by  the  Tri-State  Chapter  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  May  1, 1920.] 
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of  company. 


Average. 


Ckmcen- 
trates 
pro- 
duced. 


Rook 
mined. 


Tons. 
9,422 
6,968 
7,139 
5,818 

10,545 
4,747 
6,541 
7,757 

18,424 
4,155 

15,523 


Tons. 

200,470 
92,907 
71,390 
71,300 
83,000 
86,309 
53,400 
77,570 

270,940 
63,000 

235,191 


97,089  |1,305,4T7 


Rock, 
ton  cost, 
includ- 
ing de- 
preciation 
and  de- 
pletion 

and 
royalty. 


$2.47 
3.29 
4.04 
3.94 
4.57 
2.94 
5.04 
4.96 
3.73 
3.73 
3.14 


3.54 


Rock, 
ton  cost, 
lessde* 
preclation 
anl  de- 
pletion. 


S2.18 
2.46 
3.04 
3.06 
3.28 
2.43 
3.74 
3.39 
2.75 
2.56 
2.48 


2.70 


Actual 

rock, 

tin 

cost. 


$1.75 
1.83 
2.24 
2.52 
2.26 
1.96 
3.03 
2.36 
2.26 
1.94 
1.95 


12.10 


Per  ton  concentrates. 


Total 
operating 
cost,  in- 
cluding 
depreca- 
tion and 

deple- 
tion and 
royalty. 


$52.44 
43.81 
40.40 
48.57 
35.82 
53.45 
41.05 
49.61 
54.79 
56.04 
47.61 


47.78 


Total 
operating 

cost, 
less  de- 
preciation 
and  de- 
pletion. 


$46.18 
32.81 
30.41 
37.76 
25.82 
44.35 
29.59 
33.90 
40.59 
38.62 
37.61 


36.45 


Average 

price 
received 
foraU 
concen- 
trates. 


$51.69 
47.71 
44.70 
48.84 
45.74 
48.66 
49.00 
51.00 
44.71 
53.19 
51.16 


48.35 


Per 

cent 

n- 

ceived. 


4.73 
7.52 

10.00 
8.16 

12.70 
6.50 

12.25 

10.00 
6.80 
6.65 
6.60 


7.40 


*  Xctual  rock,  ton  cost,  less  depreciation  and  depletion  and  royalty. 

Zinc  ore  imported  into  the  United  States,  1914-1920,  in  sJiort  tons. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

Source. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

irada 

11,250 
20,705 

4,467 
7,663 

11,992 
57,699 

4,710 
17,804 

21.908 

161,271 

3,884 

55,965 

12,550 

4,480 

1,653 

9,641 

8,790 

51,028 

1.422 

lexico 

fnuice...  . 

'pwn 

23,081 
5,783 
1,857 

Italy 

5,312 

2,125 

French  Africa 

hwch  East  Indies 

746 

ilina  and  HonekonE 

6,880 

1,369 

76,410 

2,738 

499 

29,724 

4,568 

fapan .          .     . 

Itjstralia !!"!!!.'!! '..'.    """' 

110,600 

3,262 

750 

49,657 
944 

Kt^  Zealand 

-•.-..«... 

Other  countries 

7 

2 

190 

69 

271 

Total 

31,962 

12, 132 

158,852 

57,669 

385,964 

148, 147 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Eleven 

Source. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

5,173 
18,426 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

months, 
1920. 

Canada.. 

16,559 

a.  IRR 

14,987 
53,348 

10,656 
33,443 

3,878 
11,225 

Mexico "^ 

145,358  :         45^697 

14,778             6,083 

5,919  '           2,411 

1,245                 623 

27,730            12,503 

6                    2 

Spain 

Italy :::::::::::;::::: 

r«nch  Africa... 

Aosralia... 



^^ther  countrlia 

2,567 

1,210 

4,550 

1,906 

,. ,   Total 

211,595  '          72.474 

70,902 

24,809 
$1,573,969 

48,649 

17,009 
$529,660 

64,020 
823, 172 

>5i\\\e '   *   ' 

$4,374,088 

— __^ 

607i3_21— PT  24 6 
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Senator  Smoot.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Ruhl  desires  to  s[>eat' 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes;  he  desires  to  speak  and  would  like  to  have  i'\^ 

opportunity. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Ruhl. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HE.  OTTO  ETTHL,  MININO  ENOIHEEE,  JOFUI. 
HO.,  BEFEESENTING  ZING  OBJE  PEODUCEES,  MISSOTTBI,  KAITSAS. 
AND  OKLAHOMA. 

Mr.  Ruhl.  At  various  times  during  the  past  several  years  err 
producers  have  come  before  this  committee  and  .the  Ways  and  Me:ir.r 
-Committee  of  the  House  asking  protection  on  zinc  ores.  As  ^u" 
of  the  files  of  this  committee  and  as  part  of  the  files  of  the  T\  iy- 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  filed,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  t^^ 
dence,  which  will  be  at  your  command. 

We  wish  only  to  supplement  that  evidence  in  a  few  instant- 
where  we  know  it  has  been  changed  or  has  been  altered  niorv  i- 
cently. 

The  thing  which  should  be  brought  out  in  addition  to  those  mat 
tore  brought  out  in  the  briefs  which  will  be  filed  is  perhaps  i!:*- 
fact  that  during  the  war  so  large  a  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  came  in 
from  Mexico,  our  chief  competitor.  That  was  alarming  to  us,  e 
pecially  in  view  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  Mexico.  Th:/ 
huge  tonnage  of  ores  which  came  in  at  that  time  was  carried  ov^' 
and  created  a  surplus  stock  of  ore  and  metal,  even  to  the  pre&<Li 
time,  a  danger  which  has  become  extremely  manifest  during  tin 
past  year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

Even  before  the  war  was  ended  we  had  begun  to  slide  down  i\\* 
ladder  of  prices  and  our  labor  had  begun  to  suffer,  until  to-day  o-r 
plants  are  idle  up  to  about  65  or  70  per  cent ;  and  from  12,000  min*  r^ 
operating  we  are  now  down  to  about  2,000  or  2,500.  Those  featun- 
should,  perhaps,  be  called  particularly  to  your  attention.  Thr^ 
are  the  things  that  we  have  been  calling  attention  to  and  in  repari 
to  which  we  desired,  during  the  past  session  of  Congress,  emergen 
legislation,  but  which  we  did  not  get. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  condition 
To  what  causes  do  you  think  this  depression  in  your  business  is  diw* 

Mr.  Ruhl.  Of  course  we  are  suffering,  as  everybody  else  is  sufftr 
ing,  from  the  business  depression  of  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  it  a  buyers'  strike? 

Mr.  Ruhl.  Perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  but  what  I  really  meaii» 
was  that  the  thing  that  we  have  had  to  fear  and  have  really  suffere ! 
from  is  the  tremendous  accumulation  of  zinc  ore  that  came  in  during 
the  war  period,  which  cut  off  our  own  production  and  resulted  in  tl.- 
extremely  depressed  condition  we  find  at  the  present  time.  Thr*: 
importation  comes  about  through  the  fact  that  the  production  cost  ir 
exceedingly  low  in  Mexico. 

Take  as  an  example  the  years  1919  and  1920  as  indicative  of  wh:i* 
the  import  value  was  on  the  border.  It  averages  approximately  ^!: 
laid  down  at  the  border  ports  along  the  Rio  Grande.  That  ore  ap 
proximates  35  per  cent  metallic  content,  or  700  poimds  of  metal  to  tLf 
ton.  Comparing  that  with  our  own  ore,  which  carries  approximat«'h 
60  per  cent,  we  would  require  1.7  tons  of  this  Mexican  ore  to  get  tlr- 
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livalent  of  our  ton  in  metal  content.  That  would  result  in  a  value 
$20.40.  The  freight  on  that  same  ore  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
)  Oklahoma  smelters,  which  would  be  the  logical  point  for  smelt- 
U  would  be  $11.72,  the  rate  being  $6.90,  which  makes  a  total  cost 

$32.13.  Comparing  that  with  our  own  cost  for  1919  for  some- 
ing  like  11  groups  of  properties,  producing  perhaps  something  like 
,(M)0  tons  of  concentrates,  gives  us  an  average  cost  of  $47.50.  Those 
iires  will  be  put  in  our  brief  to  show  the  cost  in  detail. 
We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  shown  in  the  report 
the  Tariff  Commission  by  F.  B.  Hyder,  in  which  report  his  figures 
bstantially  agree  with  ours.  They  are  a  trifle  higher — $47.50  to 
0  his  figures  were.  Allowing  for  a  profit  of  15  per  cent  and  a  freight 
te  of  $2.55  to  the  smelter,  there  would  be  a  total  cost  of  the  Joplin 
t  of  $57.17,  or  a  difference  between  the  two  products  on  exactly  the 
me  metallic  content  of  $25,  or  approximately  2  cents  per  pound, 
hat  is,  of  course,  an  essential  point  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  your 
tention  in  our  brief. 

Senator  McLean.  The  importations  of  zinc  diminished  very  much 
1 1J>21  as  conapared  with  the  imports  of  1920? 

Mr.  EuHLu  Yes.  The  imports  have  decreased  the  same  as  our  pro- 
urtion  has  decreased.  You  will  notice  that  during  the  last  six 
innths  of  this  year,  or  up  to,  say,  June  1,  that  instead  of  coming  in 
(\  the  form  of  ore  zinc  has  been  coming  in  in  the  form  of  metal. 

Senator  MoLiqan.  You  mean  as  pig? 

Mr.  EuHL.  Yes.    It  has  just  started. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  $564,000  worth  of  blocks  or  pigs  im- 
K>rted  during  the  year  1921 ;  that  is,  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  RuHL,  That  must  be  the  first  six  months'  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  ore  fell  down  nearly  $700,000. 

Mr.  Rtthl.  Yes.  The  ore  naturally  would  decrease  as  prices  de- 
•rease.  We  are  offered  at  present  only  50  per  cent  of  what  it  cost  to 
)r(>duce  in  1919  and  1920.  On  that  particular  point  I  will  file  my 
>rief  with  Mr.  Wolff's  brief  as  part  of  the  agreed  schedule. 

Mr.  Wallower,  who  is  here  in  place  of  Mr.  Franks,  is  a  Joplin  man 
aiifl  will  speak  in  Mr.  Franks's  stead. 

SIMEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  C.  WALLOWER,  ENGINEER  OF  MINES. 
JOPUN,  MO.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
GOLDEN  ROD  M.  &  S.  CORPORATION,  JOPLIN,  MO. 

^nator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Walix)wer.  F.  C.  Wallower,  of  Joplin,  Mo. 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  re^jard  to  our  local  situation,  sup- 
l>lemonting,  to  some  extent,  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Ruhl  has  just 

made. 

1  have  been  operating  in  the  Joplin  district  for  the  past  15  years, 
the  first  operations  being  in  the  Webb  City  field,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 8  miles  from  Joplin.  At  one  time  there  were  87  mills  in 
operation. 

Purinp  the  period  from  1906  to  1920  Mexican  ores  have  come  into 
uns  countrv  and  have  so  affected  our  mining  business  that  to-dav  the 
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Webb  City  field  is  extinct,  the  87  mills  having  been  moved,  m:^- 
now  being  located  in  the  Oklahoma  fields. 

Several  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  200  mills  operating  in  t" 
Oklahoma  fields,  due  to  the  unusual  demands  of  the  war.  To-ii-* 
there  are  approximately  25  mills  in  operation. 

At  one  time  we  employed  12,000  men;  to-day  we  are  eniplov;i, 
approximately  2,000.  Last  winter  we  had  the  problem  of  unemplv 
ment  on  our  hands,  so  were  forced  to  develop  a  means  by  which  ait  :. 
want  was  avoided.  By  subscriptions  of  the  men  at  work,  total:: 
approximately  $3,000;  subscriptions  from  the  operating  compar/ 
of  so  much  per  ton,  approximately  $3,000;  and  $1,500  from  suf>j  ' 
houses,  we  were  able  to  put  the  unemployed  to  work  on  the  road-  ^. 
$1.50  and  $2  a  day  and  paid  them  in  tickets  which  they  were  abl^  :* 
cash  at  the  supply  houser. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  we  know  the  conditions  as  they  e,\i* 
to-day,  without  going  into  detail,  as  affecting  the  employment  "of  m*-: 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wallower.  It  is  the  situation  in  our  district  that  I  am  anxi'i' 
to  present  to  you. 

The  rate  wnich  we  ask  for  is  2  cents  a  pound ;  that  Mr.  Ruhl  h  - 
quoted.  This  will  place  us  on  a  parity  with  the  Mexican  ore  whi-  i 
is  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  ours,  and  avoid,  for  the  future,  tJ- 
distressing  conditions  which  exist  at  present. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  that  you  want  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Wallower,  With  these  few  remarks  in  addition  to  the  briet 
already  submitted,  I  will  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  speak  on  th- 
zinc  schedule? 

STATEMENT    OF    HE.    CHARLES   T.    OEE,    GEENEEAL   MAJTAOO 

ATHLETIC  M.  &  S.  CO.,  WEBB  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Orr.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  supplementing  what  ha- 
already  been  said. 

First,  we  wish  to  stand  for  what  our  original  brief  asked  ft>r 
secondly,  we  would  like  to  have  that  made  permanent  instead  of  for  » 
two-year  period.  Those  are  the  two  points  that  I  wish  particular]^ 
to  emphasize.    The  necessity  for  this  will  be  shown  in  our  brief. 

I  am  more  particularly  interested  in  the  smelting  end  of  the  l>ii> 
ness,  although  I  am  also  interested  in  the  mining;  our  mines  are  now 
closed  down. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  one  reason  why  the  big  mines  are  stil! 
running  is  that  we  find  the  zinc  mined  with  lead,  the  lead  Ix^iri' 
mined  and  the  zinc  produced  with  it.     The  zinc  mines  alone  f\r« 
almost  out  of  business.    I  have  been  mining  for  22  years,  and  I  <*aT 
tell  you  that  the  prices  to-day  are  less  than  they  were  22  years  nii" 
Our  labor  prices  are  about  twice  as  high.    That  is,  briefly,  our  situa 
tion.    We  would  simply  like  to  have  you  give  it  your  consideratior 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  much  do  vou  ask  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Orr.  Two  cents  on  the  ore.    We  ask  that  and  we  also  ask  tliT 
it  be  made  permanent.    Those  are  the  two  things  we  wish  to  ent 
phasize. 
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OF   lOL  HASBIS  £.  OAIPIN,  BEPBESENTDTG  THE 
NATIONAL  ALTTHINinf  FOITirDBIES'  ASSOCIATION. 

fr.  (talpin.  I  represent  the  National  Aluminum  Foundries'  Asso- 
ion,  which  is  a  trade  organization  composed  of  independently 
led  aluminum  foundries  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 

have,  I  think,  in  the  membership  of  our  association  approxi- 
tely  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  foundry  production  business  m  the 
ited  States.  Of  the  remaining  business  of  the  United  States,  I 
nk  it  is  safe  to  say  that  30  per  cent  is  controlled  by  the  subsidiary 
Qpanies  of  the  only  producers  in  this  country — the  Aluminum 
.  of  America. 

kVe  filed  a  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
»use  on  this  matter  and  were  heard  at  their  hearings;  and  our 
sition  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time.    We  protest  against 
increase  in  the  duty  over  that  of  the  Underwood  bill.   The  IJnder- 
•o<l  bill  provided  for  2  cents  on  ingots  and  3.5  cents  on  sheet.    The 
>rdney  provides  5  cents  on  ingots  and  9  cents  on  sheet. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  the  Underwood  rate? 
Mr.  Galpin.  We  want  the  Underwood  rate ;  yes. 
I  wish  to  file  the  same  brief  that  was  filed  beifore  the  Committee  on 
ays  and  Means  of  the  House. 

Senator  SMoohr.  There  is  no  need  to  put  it  in.  We  can  get  that 
ief.    We  will  have  it  before  us. 

Mr.  Galpin.  If  it  will  be  considered  as  part  of  my  statement,  I 
'ed  not  file  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  permission  to  file,  within  the  next  10  days, 
brief  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  that  privilege. 
Mr.  GAI4PIK.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  one  or  two  observations 
uit  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  the  sole  producer  of  the  metal 
1  this  country.  It  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  sole  producer  of 
luminum  sheets  in  the  country.  While  it  has  not  a  monopoly  in  a 
trict  legal  sense,  in  effect  it  has  to-day  a  monopoly,  and  through 
'S  subsidiary  corporation  already  mentioned,  we,  the  independent 
luminnm  foundries,  meet  them  not  only  as  our  sole  local  source  of 
upply  but  also  as  our  principal  competitor  in  the  sale  of  our 
>Toduct,  which  is  aluminum  castings. 

Something  has  been  said  with  reference  to  aluminum  in  connec- 
ion  with  present  market  conditions.  I  think  it  has  been  said  during 
bf  hearing  that  foreign  aluminum  is  being  offered  in  this  country 
^•-ilay  at  low  prices.  I  think  that  undoubtedly  that  is  true,  but  1 
)elieve  that  the  situation  that  has  arisen  is  the  result  not  so  much 
)f  the  importations  of  aluminum  as  it  is  of  general  business  de- 
pression. 

I  understand  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  on  hand  to- 
lay  a  large  stock  of  metal  which  it  can  not  sell  because  of  the  lack 
0^  demand. 

^Tien  the  automotive  industry  shut  down  last  summer  a  number 
rf  foundries  had  large  stocks  on  hand.  As  a  result  a  large  num- 
^*r  of  stocks  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  for  resale.  Alumi- 
f'^m  runs  into  large  sums  of  money  and  resale  is  necessary  to  carry 
••l^ng  financial  obligations. 
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I  think  the  market  to-day  is  demoralized  as  the  result  of  depif- 
sion,  but  not  as  the  result  of  importations  into  this  countrA*. 

There  has  been  considerable  said  about  the  fear  that  the  (Tcrm.- 
producers  would  flood  the  market.    I  think  that  an  invest  ipit'  ' 
of  the  subject  and  perusal  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  reports  xr. 
indicate  that  the  German  competition  is  not  to  be  feared  to  nr 
extent. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  through  mills  here  and  in  Cana  • 
controls  over  one-half  of  the  product  supplied  to  the  world,  an«l 
the  14  companies  engaged  abroad  the  Germans  produce  only  aN 
one-sixth  of  what  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  so  that  comj-t-* 
tion  does  not  mean  as  much  as  it  has  been  said  to  mean  by  a  num'»- 
of   witnesses  who   fear   that   the   German   product  will    floo<l   t. 
market.    I  might  also  add  that  while  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Ameri  ^ 
through  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  which  it  owns,  in  Canada.  •  • 
ports  to  the  United  States  considerable  aluminum,  yet,  according  ^ 
the  testimony  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Mr.  Dnv  - 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.,  five-sixths  of  that  company's  output  fr>i: 
its  large  plant  is  sold  abroad  in  England  and  France  and  otlf 
countries  in  competition  with  other  producers  against  whom  pr. 
tection  is  asked  here. 

We  have  very  large  foundries  and  we  have  large  sums  of  mone. 
invested.    We  normally  employ  between  9,000  and  10,000  men  a; 
have    invested    approximately    $9,000,000    or    $10,000,000    in    ti  • 
foundries. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  foundries  are  there? 

Mr.  GAiiPiN.  I  am  talking  about  our  foundries  now.     There  ji: 
about  14  or  15  of  them.    There  are  between  40  and  50  in  the  T^nit» 
States.     Perhaps  there  are  200  or  300,  but  they  would  be  one-raar 
foundries. 

Senator  WALfsn.  There  is  a  large  number  of  small  foundries.  .> 
there  not? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Yes;  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  ones.     I  :•• 
talking  of  the  larger  foundries  at  this  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  what  kind  of  aluminum  has  the  Amerii  •» 
Aluminum  Co.  a  monopoly  on  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Galpin.  That  is  tHe  raw  metal.    They  are  not  only  the  s<»I 
producers  of  the  metal,  but  also  the  sole  producers  of  the  sheet  at  tl.»' 
present  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  other  kind  besides  the  short  ? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Ingots.    There  are  also  the  aluminum  rod  and  <oi'. 
Those  are  fabrications  of  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  would  be  classified  under  crude  ahuninuni ' 

Mr.  Galpin.  Crude  aluminum;  yes,  excepting,  of  course,  that  she.»r 
is  rolled. 

Senator    Walsh.  And    it    is   manufactured   into   these    diffen^r* 
things? 

Mr.  Galpin.  Yes. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  we  do  not  feel  that  v»' 
should  be  limited  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  to  one  source  of  supply.  W* 
believe  that  if  we  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  subject,  .t 
will  make  an  investigation  that  will  show  that  the  measure  of  prote* 
tion  afforded  by  the  Fordney  bill  would  undoubtedly  be  prohibit  i\i 
and  would  shut  out  foreign  aluminum  and  give  the  Aluminum  O- 
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America  a  more  substantial  hold  upon  the  market  and  upon  the 
*i<'es  char«:ed  for  the  metal  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  liad  producers  of  metals  in  the  United  States. 
Iu»  .Vluminum  Co.  of  America  is  the  sole  producer.  It  has  made 
vv>vmous  profits.  It  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  a  great  share  of  its 
ic(e>:s  because  it  pfoneered  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  was  pro- 
'ted  by  patents  for  a  number  of  years.  To-day  the  field  is  open  in  a 
rav.  However,  the  industry  is  so  well  controlled  that  there  is  no 
h:infr  of  cpm petition. 

Our  point  is  that  if  we  can  buy  the  raw  material  at  somewhere  near 
lit'  proper  price,  takinor  into  consideration  some  factor  of  protection 
or  the  American  industries,  we  will  not  be  limited  to  this  one  source 
>f  >'«pply ;  and  I  think  there  will  be  quite  a  tonnage  of  aluminum 
is*m]  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  profits  the  American  combi- 
nation makes? 

Mr.  G^Li'iN.  It  is  not  a  combination.  It  is  one  company,  with  sub- 
sidiary corporations. 

Ill  191.*^  3fr.  Davis  testified  before  the  Underwood  committee  that 

a?  tliat  time  the  invested  capital — that  is,  the  capital  and  surplus 

<»f  the  corporation — was  $30,000,000.     In   last  January,  I   think, 

Thov  sold  $10,rK)0,000  notes  on  the  market,  and  in  a  letter  signed  by 

Mr.  Davis  they  stated  their  assets,  exchisive  of  patents  and  good  will, 

wire  in  excess  of  $110,000,000.    They  miade  a  profit,  part  of  which 

thcv  left  in  the  business,  during  the  period  1913  to  1920  of  between 

s^)jKK).()00  and  $90,000,00.     In  other  words,  there  was  an  increase 

'•^  invested  cai)ital  of  about  300  per  cent.     Their  capital  remained 

the  same  but  their  surplus  increased.     That  is  the  investment  as 

'I'sclosed  by  the  circular  which  is  in  the  record  of  the  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  of  the  House.    There  was  an  increase  of  between 

?^^OJ)(K),000  and '$90,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Could  you  give  fip^ures  as  to  the  value  of  the 
aluminum  kitchen  utensil  output  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gali>in.  I  could  not.    The  Tariff  Commission  reports  say  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America's  subsidiaries  use  22  per  cent  of  the 
metal  produced  by  the  Aluminum  Co.    It  is  a  large  industry,  but  in 
t(ninajre  it  does  not  comoaii*   with   the   foundries.     The  kitchen 
^itpnsil  pi-oducts  are  made  from  sheet. 
Senator  Walsh.  There  is  more  tonnage  in  the  foundry  business? 
Mr.  Galwn.  Yes ;  more  tonnage.    The  Aluminum  Co  of  America 
-^lls,  of  course,  to  independent  competitors. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  supplemental  brief? 
' '    Oalpin.  Yes :  I  do. 

^^•r  Smoot.  You  may  have  that  privilege. 

\?W£  OP  MR.  WALTER  DAVIDSON,  PRESIDENT  HARLEY 
VIDSON  MOTOR  CO.,  MILWATJKEE,  WIS. 

>N.  I  appear  before  your  committee  representing  our 
.  the  Harley  Davidson  Motor  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
.  the  motor-cycle  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
mparativelv  short  brief  here,  which  I  wish  to  read  and 
it  afterwards. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  read  tb*- 
brief. 

Mr.  Davidson.  It  really  is  an  explanation  of  our  whole  position. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  all,  just  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Davidson.  But  I  wish  to  make  a  few  explanations  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  not  do  that  now?  Why  not  put  vour 
brief  in  the  record  and  then  make  the  explanations  that  you  wish  to  f 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  really  ought  to  read  it  in  order  to  explain  it. 

"Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  over  this  witness'? 
brief.  It  is  very  short  and  comes  directly  to  the  point.  I  think  if 
every  case  were  presented  as  briefly  and  as  concisely  it  would  U* 
helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Davidson  (reading) : 

Present  law,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Proposed  rate,  30  per  cent,  with  clause  added. 

When  Imported  from  a  country  which  Imposes  a  duty  greater  than  30  re- 
cent the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  but  not  t»-t 
exceecl  50  per  cent. 

BECOM  MENDATION  S. 

First.  We  hold  that  classification  of  paragraph  371  is  incorrect  and  ask  thu: 
complete  motor  cycles  be  considered  separately  from  parts  and  bicycles,  for  thv 
reason  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  connection  between  the  manufacture  t>: 
motor  cycles  and  bicycles ;  and  motor-cycle  parts  and  bicycle  parts  are  subje*-: 
to  much  more  severe  competition  from  foreign  countries  than  are  complet 
motor  cycles. 

Second.  We  recommend  that  in  place  of  the  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  c^i  t 
in  H.  R.  7456  that  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  be  imposed  on  complete  motor  cycles, 
with  the  following  clause  added: 

"  When  imported  from  a  counti'y  which  imposes  a  duty  greater  than  1.1  per 
cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  tbe  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  but  not  t.. 
exceed  50  per  cent." 

FACTS    ABOUT    UNITED    STATES    MOTOR-CYCLE    INDUSTRY. 

There  are  seven  active  motor-cycle  manufacturers  in  the  United  State**,  witl 
capital  invested  of  approximately  $18,000,000.  During  the  year  1920  thes* 
manufacturers  produced  about  68,000  complete  motor  cycles,  employing  ai- 
proximately  6,000  employees,  with  a  pay  roll  of  about  $9,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  motor-cycle  manufacturers  are  there 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DAvrosoN.  About  seven. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  are  no  companies  which  make  bicycles 
and  motor  cycles  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Davidson.  There  is  just  one  individual,  Mr.  Swenn,  in  Chi- 
cago, who  makes  the  Excelsior  motor  cycle  and  also  bicycles,  but 
they  are  two  separate  institutions. 

The  American  motor  cycles  exported  yearly  for  the  period  1914  to  192<l 
inclusive,  are: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity.' 

Value 

1914 

6,110 

8,166 

17,500 

16,609 

$1, 234, 194 
1, 494, 176 
3,369,616 
3, 404, 716 

1918 

10,509  ' 
24,481  , 
37,622 

1 
1 

$2,364.> 
«»6S7.0 

1915 

1919 

1916 

1920 

1917 
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The  importation  of  motor  cycles,  and  flnlshe<l  parts  thereof,  not  indudin;? 
res — we  have  to  take  it  thnt  way.  because  tliose  are  the  only  figures  avail4ble^ 
r>  far  as  parts  are  concerned — sliow : 

iir  IIS  parts  are  concerne<l — sh(»\v: 

ins $62,  528 

sn4 :>5,869^ 

JHo 15  426 

i>10 36,104 

1)17 16,972^ 

91S 3,86() 

lino 1,123 

iirji} ll,33i> 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  imports  compared 
to  the  exports? 

Mr.  DA\aDsoN.  About  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  what  was  the  percentage  of  imports  com- 
pared to  the  entire  consumption  in  America. 

Mr.   Davidson.  Practically  nothing.    There  were  41  motor  cycles 
imported  in  1920  and  »37,006  exported. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  percentage  of  exports  compared 
to  the  production? 

^f r.  IDavidson.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  motor  cycles  produced  in 
1920  in  the  United  States  were  exported. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  have  practically  no  competition  outside  of 
our  ow^n  country? 

Mr.  Davidson.  That  is  what  we  believe. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  the  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.  make  motor 
cycles  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Davidson..  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  import  them? 
Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  are  jou  asking  for? ' 

Mr.  Da\idson.  We  are  asking,  first,  that  motor  cycles  be  taken 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  know,  but  what  are  you  asking  for  in  the 
wav  of  rates? 

Mr.  Davidson.  We  are  asking  that  the  raters  be  lowered  on  com- 
pleted motor  cycles  from  the  rate  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill 
and  the  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  to  15  per  cent. 

If  we  get  that  lower  rate,  while  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
motor  cycles  imported,  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  better  rates 
than  these  other  countries.  We  depend  very  largely  on  our  export 
business,  and  we  believe  we  can  go  to  these  other  countries  and  get 
preferred  rates  from  them  if  we  show  them  that  we  are  not  afraid 
of  competition  here.  The  reason  that  we  are  asking  to  be  separated 
from  motor-cycle  parts  and  bicycle  parts  is  that  there  is  severe  com- 
petition, so  far  as  the  parts  are  concerned,  but  there  is  no  competi- 
tion as  far  as  the  finished  motor  cycle  is  concerned. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  concerns  in  this  country  that  import 
the  parts  and  assemble  them  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  There  are  parts,  such  as  chains  and  saddles  and 
things  of  that  kind,  that  are  manufactured  in  England  and  Germany 
that  are  imported  here  and  then  again  are  brought  up  and  made  into 
fmished  motor  cycles,  but  practically  all  the  material  we  use  is  made 
in  this  country. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  agree,  then,  with  the  rosohitions  tliat  w»  ^ 
I)assed  by  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers' 

Mr.  Davidson.  It  is  practically  the  same  thinp,  and  we  are  subn  .: 
tin^  this  as  our  brief. 

It  is  a  selfish  attitude,  because  we  believe  it  is  to  our  benefit  U*  h.iv 
that  rate.    We  are  not  doing  it  for  selfish  reasons,  because  we  fiti'-' 
that  in  the  future  two-fifths  of  our  own  business  will  be  foreign  b*  - 
ness,  and  the  question  of  rates  in  these  foreign  countries  is  very  \  it.- 
For  instance,  Italy  not  more  than  six  months  ago  raised  the  rate  f  p-  • 
80  lire  to  240  lire,  and  beginning  July  1  she  jumped  the  rate  to  '• 
lire.    That  makes  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  McLean.  But  that  is  under  the  Underwood  bill.  Wi  ' 
difference  does  it  make  what  our  rate  is? 

Mr.  Davidson.  If  we  ask  for  a  lower  rate  here  our  dealer>  *»'► 
there  can  use  that  as  propaganda. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  30  per  cent  to  remain  on  parts,  do  vo  . ' 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that,  Ix^cause  I  am  i.-» 
familiar  with  parts  or  bicycles,  but  all  we  are  asking  for  is  a  nitr  «•! 
completed  motor  cycles.    \Ve  are  asking  that  that  rate  l>e  rediu^eW. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT    OF    ME.    WM.    6.    McCANN,    EEPRESENTIHO    THI 
HEHDEE  MANTJFACTURINO  CO.,   SPRINOFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  with  Mr.  David*<-'f. 
for  the  motor-cycle  industry.  I  represent  the  Hendee  Manufac*tur- 
ing  Co.,  and  the  motor-cycle  industry  as  well,  in  reference  to  para- 
graph 371  of  H.  R.  7456. 

My  remarks  are  practically  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Davidson's,  but 
they  touch  more  on  wherein  the  restriction  of  tariff  in  this  country- 
is  going  to  help  us  in  our  foreign  business  or  the  development  of 
our  foreign  busmess. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  that  in  vour  brief,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have,  but  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  into  detail. 
There  are  only  two  pages  of  my  brief.    [Reading:] 

In  coDtiniiation  of  the  reiiiarkn  of  Mr.  Davhlson.  lot  me  adil  rhiit  t\w  rr<l'i« 
tion  ill  the  prfti>ose<l  tarilT  we  have  requested  wiU  not,  in  my  opinion.  n*^'i!' 
in  a  lar;re  increase  in  tlie  import  of  (»oiuplete4l  motor  <\v(*l«»s  into  tliis  i^untr. 
but  it  will  help  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  jrrently  in  the  i|e%v»"T' 
ment  of  their  foreign  marlcet,  which  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  developnwot 
of  tlie  motor-cycle  industry  of  this  country. 

As  evidence  of  this  we  sulmiit  l>elow  a  partial  list  of  forei^ni  cimntrlw  Uu* 
have  put  into  force  excessively  his:h  tariffs  <-<»verin>:  m(»tor-cycle  inip«irts  wIm**. 
have  hindere<l  our  development  in  these  c<»untries.  and  in  some  i'aj^c^i  tb«*^ 
tariffs  have  resulte<l  in  practically  placing;  an  einlmr>r<»  on  the  imiiortatii>n  *■' 
American  motor  cycles. 

These  countries  are  Kn^rland.  with  a  duty  of  83i  iier  <*ent :  RelKinui,  '3»  i"*'' 
cent:   Imlia.   20  |>er  <vnt :   .\ustralia,  'A)  i)er  tvnt :   Spain.  9  jiesetas  pi»ld  k' 
kilo,  tifty- three  times  what  it  formerly  was.  but   I   have  iMH»n  ftdvls<*ij  u^*U^ 
liy  cable  from  the  commerc'al  attach^  in  Madrid  that  th-s  has  lH»en  derri'S'^''' 
to  2  i^er  cent  pold.  and  I  would  like  to  p«»lnt  out  that  that  Is  reaUy  tlie  rv»»nir 
of  our  effort,  plus  the  efforts  of  our  distributors  in  Sim  in.  plus  the  effort  ••' 
the   American   attache*   antl    the   .\merican    < ^handier   of  (^oniniercv*    In   Si«in 
ruder  tlH»se  rates  we  have  d<me  no  exjx^rt  business  In  S|min  dnriuf;  this  }«Mr 
The  nNltict  ion  wUlcli  went  into  effect  on  July  12  really  oi>ens  the  Spanish  nw' 
ket  to  us.  wMi  1i  Is  a  vital  market. 
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Senator  McLkax.  AMiere  do  they  make  the  best   foreign  motor 
ovdes  ? 

Mr.   McCaxx.  Tlie  best  forei^rn  motor  cycles  are  made  in  En'jf- 
land.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  and  England  are  the 
two  motor-cycle  producing  countries  of  the  world. 
Senator  McLean.  Does  England  export? 
Mr.  McCanx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  your 
machine  and  the  English  machine  ? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  comparison  for  the  reasim  that 
the  English  production  is  confined  principally  to  small-type  ma- 
chines. However,  we  do  not  fear  importation  of  English  machines 
into  tliis  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  rather  invite  it,  because  it 
will  help  to  develop  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  reason  for 
that  is  this:  To-day  the  development  of  the  motor-cycle  industry 
in  this  country  is  confined  to  seven  manufacturers.  Back  in  1918 
there  were  four  more  and  the  expense  of  the  development  was  dis- 
tributed then  among  11,  whereas  to-day  it  is  distributed  among  7. 
Since  1913  our  production  and  our  domestic  consumption  have  de"- 
creased,  whereas  our  exportation  has  increased.  We  would  like  to 
be  helped  in  the  development  of  this  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  You  invite  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  com- 
petition with  your  machine? 
Mr.  McCann.  We  do ;  j^es,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  it  will  help  to  develop  your  industry? 
Mr.  McCann.  We  expect  so;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  McLean.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  w^ill  help  to  develop  it  in  dividing  the  expense  of 
development,  and,  although  we  think  that  perhaps  they  may  come 
in,  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  they  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  country  or  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  foreign  countries. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  could  make  as  good  a  machine  as  you 
make  at  a  less  price,  you  would  not  w^ant  them  here  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  are  making  a  good  machine  now,  but  we  com- 
pete favorably  with  them  in  their  own  market  and  in  every  other 
foreign  market.    We  do  not  compete  like  we  did  a  few  years  ago, 
because  they  put  on  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent.    We  would  like  to  have 
something  to  which  to  point  as  an  object  lesson  for  them  to  point  to 
to  reduce  that. 
Senator  McLean.  You  will  point  in  vain,  I  think,  my  friend. 
Mr.  McCann.  We   accomplished   something    in   other   countries, 
^^hich  I  am  leading  up  to  now. 
Senator  Smoot.  Proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Continuing  the  list  of  countries  and  the  duty  in  those 
<*ountries,  there  are:  Korea,  with  a  duty  of  50  per  cent;  Canada,  with 
a  duty  of  36  per  cent;  and  Italy,  with  a  duty  of  980  lire  per  motor 
<*ycle,  which  just  went  into  effect,  and  we  will  not  do  any  business  in 
Italy  this  coming  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  the  object  of  these  countries  that  you  have 
darned  to  collect  revenue,  or  is  it  their  object  to  protect  the  local  in- 
dustries?   Take  Italy,  for  instance. 

Mr.  McCann,  In  Italy  there  is  one  motor  cycle  manufacturer,  but 
his  importations  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Their  object  is  to  produce  revenue  ? 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Knowing  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  motor 
cycles  and  they  are  coming  in  anyway,  they  put  a  tax  on  them? 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  American  motor-cycle  munufacturers  jiud  our  Ulirtrib-- 
tors  ill  foreign  countries,  we  have  succeeded  in  bringinK  about  reduet.onx  o' 
exorbitant  tariffs  in  at  least  two  instances,  namely,  Australia,  where  the  tarl- 
has  recently  been  reduced  from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  iier  <vnt  ••! 
viilonnn,  with  a  prc^spect  of  a  further  re<luct  on  to  20  i)er  cent  l»einff  4»btaijM^! 
in  the  near  future.  Spain,  where  the  tarilT  in  November,  1920,  was  iiic-rea^^e: 
from  3  pesetas  gold  per  kilo  to  9  pesetas  gt>Ul  ver  kilo,  which  was  later  pn*- 
visionally  reduced  to  4.5  pesetas  gold  i>er  kilo,  and  a<lvice  which  we  have  ju^* 
received  indicates  that  a  further  reduction  to  2  pesetas  gold  per  kilo  is  dow  in 
effect,  which  again  opens  up  this  market  for  American  motor-cycle  luaiinfa*- 
turers.  In  Belgium  an  effort  was  being  made  during  the  past  year  to  iini*"'*** 
a  dutj'  of  33  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  motor  cycles,  but  due  to  our  eironj* 
and  that  of  our  distributors  the  duty  was  finally  establishe<l  on  a  basis  of  'J* 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  double  the  rate  in  effect  previously. 

These  few  illustrations  of  what  has  been  acc»omplished  during  the  pHSt  yf«r 
by  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  their  distributors  in  foreifni  cooa- 
trles  in  obtaining  concessions  on  import  rates  into  these  various  countries  show 
the  great  importance  that  the  question  of  tariffs  has  on  the  development  of  th** 
American  motor-cycle  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  make  them  in  Germany  i 

Mr.  McCann.  They  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Good  machines? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  have  made  a*  good  machine,  but  still  we  do 
not  fear  the  German  competition  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  we  do  not  think  they  can  come  in  here  and 
build  up  an  organization  that  can  affect  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the 
Hendee  Manufacturing  Co.? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  condition  during  the  past  four  or  five  months 
has  been  very  poor ;  we  have  not  had  much  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  loss  have  you  sustained  in  employ- 
ment this  last  year? 

Mr.  McCann.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  operat- 
ing about  300  or  400  men  half  of  the  time,  whereas  we  should  oper»i^ 
2,000  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  due 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  foreign  markets  also.  So  we  need  every  market  we  can 
get. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  experience  with  foreign  countries  has  been 
that  when  they  raise  the  tariff  the  business  drops  off? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  immediately. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  in  raising  the  tariff  here  you  expect  the  busi- 
ness to  drop  off  on  goods  imported  from  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  We  do,  sir. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  the  reduction  in  tariff  on  finished  motor 
cycles — imderstand,  we  are  trj'ing  to  confine  this  to  motor  cyclw 
complete  only— enterinff  the  American  market  from  25  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  that  it  will  not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  motor 
cvcles  imported  into  this  country,  but  will  enormously  strengthen 
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our  efforts  in  obtaining  further  concessions  in  tariflf  rates  from  the 
countries  to  whom  we  are  now  exporting  motor  cycles. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  import  any  parts? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  There  is  a  possibility,  though, 
of  importing  parts,  such  as  chains,  saddles,  and  so  forth,  if  we  care 
to,  but  that  is  the  reason  for  eliminating  the  parts  from  our  request; 
we  are  confining  it  to  complete  motor  cycles  only.  We  manufacture 
all  our  materials  with  the  exception  of  accessories,  such  as  chains  and 
magnetos. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  McCann? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  D.  S.  Troxel  present? 

Mr.  Fax  \T.R.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Troxel  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  I  am  taking  his  place. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MR.  I.  V.  FAUVER,  REPRESENTING  THE  TROXEL 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  OF  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Fauver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Troxel  Co.  and  represent  here  probably  75 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  bicycle  and  motor  cycle  saddle  manufacturers  of 
America.    I  am  not  prepared  to  be  as  generous  as  the  last  two  gentle- 
men who  spoke.    We  come  under  the  same  paragraph,  under  the  term 
''accessories  and  parts."    While  we  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  their 
request  that  a  reclassification  be  made  of  that  schedule,  there  is  no 
economic  reason  why  manufacturers  of  leather  saddles  should  be  put 
on  the  same  basis. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  on  parts  ? 
Mr.  Fauver.  No  ;  we  think  it  could  be  raised  above  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be? 
Mr.  Fau\t.r.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  basis  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  45  per  cent  on  partvS.    Our  reason  for  that  is  that 
our  business  is  a  hand  business.    Probably  50  per  cent  of  our  costs  is 
labor.   As  a  reason  for  motor  cycles  being  reduced,  of  course,  they  are 
highly  specialized  machines. 

Senator  SMocxr.  Oi  course,  if  you  wpre  on  American  valuation,  30 
per  cent  would  make  ji  difference? 
Mr.  Faua^er.  Yes;  I  imagine  it  would. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  want  that  op  American  vahiation? 
Mr.  Fauver.  Possibly  that  is  high.    We  do  not  think  it  shoukl  be 
lowered  below  30.     T  want  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  and  I 
will  submit  a  brief. 

The  saddle  business  in  America  is  very  narrow  and  rather  small. 
The  gross  amount  of  business  normally  does  not  amount  to  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  saddle  manufacturers  of  America 
for  a  year  have  been  substantially  closed  down.  There  was  some 
business  last  year,  but  practically  none  since  the  1st  of  January. 
Kverybody  was  caught  with  large  inventories,  and  the  jobbers  and 
'leale'rs  were  stocked  up  with  an  enormous  amount  of  saddles.  I 
believe  that  since  the  war  began  there  has  been  practically  no  im- 
portation of  saddles  from  Europe.  So  we  are  unable  to  submit  any 
data  to  this  conunittee  with  reference  to  cost  or  competition.  But 
wo  want  to  be  protected  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  reduced  to  the  15 
per  cent. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Their  object  is  to  produce  revenue? 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Knowing  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  niot*«r 
cycles  and  they  are  coming  in  anyway,  they  put  a  tax  on  them  i 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  American  iiiotor-cyele  imiiuifacturers  luid  our  <II«trthL- 
tors  in  foreign  countries,  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  rwliM-t.oii*  *»' 
exorbitant  tariffs  in  at  least  two  instances,  namely,  Australia,  where  the  tarl* 
has  recently  been  reducvd  from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  iier  cent  ati 
valon^n,  witli  a  prospect  of  a  further  retluct  on  to  20  i>er  cent  l»elnff  i»bcaitir>: 
in  the  near  future.  Spain,  where  the  tariff  in  November,  1920,  was  iucrea«*e-i 
from  3  pesetas  gold  per  kilo  to  9  pesetas  gold  per  kilo,  which  was  later  im^-- 
visionally  reduce<l  to  4.5  pesetas  gold  j)er  kilo,  and  a<lvlce  which  we  bare  ju*? 
received  indicates  that  a  further  reduction  to  2  pesetas  gold  per  kilo  is  uow  i:i 
effect,  which  again  opens  up  this  market  for  American  motor-cycle  Uianafa*- 
turers.  In  Belgium  an  effort  was  being  made  during  the  past  year  to  ini|«i»^ 
a  duty  of  33  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  motor  cycles,  but  due  to  our  elfor-«» 
and  that  of  our  distributors  the  duty  was  linally  establishe<l  on  a  basis  of  3' 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  double  the  rate  in  effect  previously. 

These  few  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  i>ast  yc^r 
by  Amer.Van  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  their  distributors  in  foreiim  coust- 
tries  in  obtaining  concessions  on  import  rates  into  these  various  countries  sb«»w 
the  great  importance  that  the  question  of  tariffs  has  on  the  development  of  th** 
American  motor-cycle  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  make  them  in  Germany? 

Mr.  McCann.  Thev  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Good  machines  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  have  made  a*  good  machine,  but  still  we  Ju 
not  fear  the  German  competition  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  we  do  not  think  they  can  come  in  here  and 
build  up  an  organization  that  can  affect  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the 
Hendee  Manufacturing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  condition  during  the  past  four  or  five  months 
has  been  very  poor ;  we  have  not  had  much  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  loss  have  you  sustained  in  employ- 
ment this  last  year? 

Mr.  McCann.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  operat- 
ing about  300  or  400  men  half  of  the  time,  whereas  we  should  operate 
2,000  men. 

Senator  Walsh..  That  is  due 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  foreign  markets  also.  So  we  need  every  market  we  can 
get. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  experience  with  foreign  countries  has  been 
that  when  they  raise  the  tariff  the  business  drops  off? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  immediately. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  in  raising  the  tariff  here  you  expect  the  busi- 
ness to  drop  off  on  goods  imported  from  those  countries? 

Mr.  McCann.  We  do,  sir. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  the  reduction  in  tariff  on  finished  mdor 
cycles — understand,  we  are  trying  to  confine  this  to  motor  cycl» 
complete  only— entering  the  American  market  from  25  per  cent  t^ 
15  per  cent  that  it  will  not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  motor 
cycles  imported  into  this  country,  but  will  enormously  strengthen 
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our  efforts  in  obtaining  further  concessions  in  tariff  rates  from  the 
(*ountries  to  whom  we  are  now  exporting  motor  cycles. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  import  any  parts? 

Mr.  McCaxn.  No,  sir;  w^e  do  not.  There  is  a  possibility,  though, 
of  importing  parts,  such  as  chains,  saddles,  and  so  forth,  if  we  care 
to,  but  that  is  the  reason  for  eliminating  the  parts  from  our  request; 
we  are  confining  it  to  complete  motor  cycles  only.  We  manufacture 
all  our  materials  with  the  exception  of  accessories,  such  as  chains  and 
magrnetos. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  McCann? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  D.  S.  Troxel  present? 

Mr.  FAr\T.R.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Troxel  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  I  am  taking  his  place. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L.  V.  FAUVEE,  EEP&ESENTINO  THE  TEOXEL 

MANTJFACTTTEING  CO.,  OF  ELYEIA,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Fauver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Troxel  Co.  and  represent  here  probably  75 
or  8()  per  cent  of  the  bicycle  and  motor  cycle  saddle  manufacturers  of 
America.  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  as  generous  as  the  last  two  gentle- 
men who  spoke.  We  come  under  the  same  paragraph,  under  the  term 
"  accessories  and  parts."  While  we  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  their 
request  that  a  reclassification  be  made  of  that  schedule,  there  is  no 
economic  reason  why  manufacturers  of  leather  saddles  should  be  put 
on  the  same  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  on  parts  ? 
Mr.  Fauver.  No  ;  we  think  it  could  be  raised  above  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be? 
Mr.  Fauvf.r.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  basis  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  bill,  45  per  cent  on  partvS.    Our  reason  for  that  is  that 
our  business  is  a  hand  business.    Probably  50  per  cent  of  our  costs  is 
labor.   As  a  reason  for  motor  cycles  being  reduced,  of  course,  they  are 
highly  specialized  machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oi  course,  if  you  wpre  on  American  valuation,  30 
per  cent  would  make  n  difference? 
Mr.  Fauver.  Yes;  I  imagine  it  would. 

Senator  Sm(x»t.  Would  you  want  that  op  American  valuation? 
Mr.  Fauver.  Possibly  that  is  high.    We  do  not  think  it  should  be 
lowered  below  30.     T  want  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  and  I 
vill  submit  a  brief. 

The  saddle  business  in  America  is  very  narrow  and  rather  small. 
The  pross  amount  of  business  normally  does  not  amount  to  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  saddle  manufacturers  of  America 
for  a  year  have  been  substantially  closed  down.  There  was  some 
husiness  last  year,  but  practically  none  since  the  1st  of  January. 
Kverybody  was  caught  with  large  inventories,  and  the  jobbers  and 
'lealers  were  stocked  up  with  an  enormous  amount  of  saddles.  I 
believe  that  since  the  war  began  there  has  been  practically  no  im- 
portation of  saddles  from  Europe.  So  we  are  unable  to  submit  any 
(lata  to  this  committee  with  reference  to  cost  or  competition.  But 
^e  want  to  be  protected  and  we  do  not  w^ant  to  be  reduced  to  the  15 
per  cent. 
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Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  competition  bef*»r- 
the  war? 

Mr.  Fauver.  Before  the  war  under  the  Payne-Ahlrich  bill  it  wa> 
45  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  I  know,  but  what  were  the  importations  then ' 
AVhat  was  the  competition? 

Mr.  Fauver.  I  can  not  give  you  the  amount.    The  competition  wa.- 
largely  English  with  some  German  competition. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  it  considerable  in  amount? 

Mr.  Fauver.  I  would  not  say  it  was  large.  The  business  is  ver^. 
narrow.  The  total  amount  of  business,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  a<r 
gregate  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year,  and  probably  sin  ♦ 
the  1st  of  Januarv  bicvcle  manufacturers  have  not  been  workin*r  t** 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  With  your  permissinn. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  a  brief. 

wSenator  SmoOt.  Yes;  you  may  do  so. 

Is  Mr.  C  E.  Williams  present?  [No  response.]  Is  Mr.  Ed.  H 
Binns  present  ? 

Mr.  oiNNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
will  speak  for  our  industry. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  H.  HOFFMAN,  ASSISTANT  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OF  THE  DETROIT  COPPER  AND  BRASS  ROLLING 
MILLS. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  menilers  of  the  cfmunittei*.  th«- 
American  ftrass  and  (\)pper  Statistical  Excliange  is  an  organizati«»i 
made  up  of  15  manufacturers  of  brass  and  copper  material  in  variou- 
forms,  and  through  its  taxation  and  tariff  committees  thev  have  eii- 
deavored  to  aid  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finaiwv 
Conmiittee  in  arriving  at  a  scheihile  that  would  be  appropriate  f<»r 
the  industry. 

All  prior  bills  have  covered  the  brass  anil  copper  industrv  with  n  *\ 
over  a  dozen  lines,  and  in  takinsr  the  matter  uj)  with  the  Ways  an  ! 
Means  Committee  an  effort  was  made  to  cover  the  industrv'  in  all 
its  details  and  technicalities.  *  That  resulted  in  a  very  voluniin*»ii- 
propositicm,  too  «rreat  and  too  elal>orate,  apparently,  for  cf>nKi<lt*ni' 
tion. 

AVe  have  taken  the  vjirious  list^  which  wc  uso  and  which  are  >tan'i 
ard  lists  in  the  industrv  anil  boiled  tliem  down  to  as  small  a  s**o|k»  nr 
as  few  groups  as  we  ])()ssibly  could,  and  in  order  to  make  clear  to  vou 
what  we  are  endeavoriuir  to  do.  I  shall  take  as  an  illustration  jiitvt 
copper. 

All  sheet  copj>er  is  made  from  a  cake  of  t'op|K»r  as  it  (onics  fr»n» 
the  copper  refineries.  It  has  been  rolled  and  trimmed  to  size,  Tli»* 
lowest  price  sheet,  which  is  known  ::>  a  bnM*  size,  is  pri<'ed  at.  >.iy. 
20  cents  per  pound.  It  is  l^etween  19  and  20  cents  to-day,  with  co|» 
per  at  1*^  cents.  As  that  bnse  short  is  altered  by  lal»or.  r«>nin<r  it 
to  wider  widths  or  lonirer  lenirths  or  liirhter  <rau«res  or  the  temper  i< 
re<rulated  or  chan<red  bv  extni  rollinirs.  or  the  finish  is  chanired  l»v 
extra  polishin<r  operations,  the  price  a<lvances,  and  we  have  a  lif?t  to 
cover  that,  which  I  find  embraces  97  different  items.  An  effort  w;l< 
made  to  introduce  that  list  into  the  scheilule  when  it  was  under  Ci»n- 
sidenition  bv  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 
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We  have  reduced  those  97  items  into  groups,  six  or  seven  in  num- 
k*r,  grouping  the  sizes  as  nearly  as  we  could  to  secure  a  fair  and 
wjuitable  spread.  We  have  taken  the  position  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent nor  equitable  to  put  the  same  duty  on  a  sheet  on  which  the 
value  is  20  cents  as  we  would  on  a  sheet  on  which  the  value  is  50 
<'ents,  when  the  difference  between  the  20  and  30  cents  is  made  up 
fully  90  per  cent  in  the  shape  of  labor. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  all  items  of  the  brass  and  copper 
industry-  The  brass  rod  is  made  at  a  size  and  then  by  draw^ing 
operations  reduced  to  smaller  sizes;  the  same  with  wire;  and  the 
tUflference  in  the  selling  price  is  the  difference  which  is  occasioned  by 
tlie  extra  labor  which  it  put  on  the  base  or  minimum  size  of  whatever 
item  it  may  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wording  of  the  paragraph,  we  will  find,  then, 
in  your  brief? 
]SIr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  that  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 
Senator  McLean.  I  notice  here  there  is  a  rate  of  2^  cents  a  pound 
on  copper  in  rolls. 

Mr.  Hoffman    That  is  a  different  product.     I  used  sheet  copper 
as  an  illustration,  and  then  I  made  the  statement  that  with  all  other 
items  the  conditions  were  precisely  the  same.     What  we  term  sheet 
copper  is  a  flat  sheet. 
Senator  McLean.  That  has  come  in  free  in  the  past,  has  it  not? 
Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  duty  on  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  Copper  itself  is  free. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  raw  ingot  is  free.  The  rolled  copper,  Senator 
McLean,  to  which  you  called  attention,  is  copper  that  instead  of 
being  fumishecl  in  a  certain  width  and  certain  length  is  rolled  out 
in  a  continuous  length.  It  is  rolled  up,  probably  some  of  it  200,  »300^ 
or  400  feet  long. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  consideration  of  a  proper  rate  to  se- 
cure a  line  as  near  as  we  possibly  could  on  foreign  costs.  The  last 
comparison  that  we  were  able  to  secure  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1919 
or  early  in  1920,  and  the  labor  rate  prevailing  in  English  mills  simi- 
lar to  the  mills  which  make  up  our  organization  showed  that  our 
rate  ran  from  90  to  120  per  cent  higher  than  their  rate. 

I  was  in  close  communication  with  three  very  lai'ffe  English  manu- 
facturers last  week.  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  figures  from  them 
that  would  enable  me  to  give  your  committee  an  intelligent  com- 
parison, for  the  reason  that  they  are  running  under  such  absolutely 
chaotic  conditions  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are  themselves, 
due  to  the  domination  of  trade  unionism,  and  so  forth. 

Within  the  past  six  days  I  spent  quite  some  time  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  largest  manufacturer  of  these  items  from  Germany. 
Their  minimum  rate  that  they  were  then  paying  was  60  marks  per 
day;  their  maximum  rate  was  80  marks  per  day;  which,  based  on  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  would  be  from  70  to  90  cents  per  day.  Of 
course,  that  is  based  on  the  American  valuation  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mark  when  spent 
in  Germany  has  not  a  greater  vahie  than  Avhen  spent  in  America. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  European 
manufacturere  in  the  past  year  have  sent  their  best  experts,  in  the 
shape  of  engineers,  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
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-every  possible  improvement.  Thev  have  had  a  very  material  ad^m 
tage  from  a  labor  standpoint.  li\e  have  had  some  advantages  o\^i 
them  from  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  modern  machinery.  They  ha-, 
contracted  for  large  quantities  of  machinery  in  this  country  and  or^ 
<;ontinuing  to  do  so,  undoubtedly  with  a  view  of  offsetting  that  a<i- 
vantage,  if  any,  that  we  did  have.  We  enjoy  no  advantages  in  t^r 
way  of  our  raw  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  perhaps  i^ 
per  cent  of  the  raw  copper  which  Germany  and  France  and  EngUn! 
use  is  American  copper. 

Prior  to  the  war  they  were  able  to  buy  that  American  copper  la: 
down  in  London  for  less  than  we  were  able  to  buy  it  for  laid  tlo^  r. 
in  Detroit.  To-day  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  ctw^^. 
of  the  copper  laid  down  in  English  points  against  copper  laid  d<»«r 
in  Detroit.  So  that  we  have  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  n^ 
materials. 

The  rates  which  we  ask  for  are  totally  different  from  what  ha*-- 
prevailed  in  all  previous  bill,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a-^k- 
ing  for  classified  duties  instead  of  a  fixed  duty. 

The  condition  of  the  brass  and  copper  industry  to-day  is  probably 
at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  mdustn^*,  *Uw 
to  an  enormous  producing  capacity  and  a  slowing  down  of  the  dt 
mand,  which  is  perhaps  no  different  in  that  particular  from  thi: 
existing  in  most  all  other  industries.  But  to-day  I  think  I  can  m( 
with  safety  that  we  have  facilities  in  the  brass  and  copper  industn 
for  producing  in  from  three  to  four  months  all  the  material  that  wili 
be  normally  consumed  in  12  months. 

Senator  Watson.*  That  is,  you  can  produce  in  the  Ignited  Stat#-* 
all  that  can  be  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  export  it,  too  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  export  business  is  practically  an  unknow. 
quantity.    The  Underwood  bill  reduced  the  tariff  on  many  items. 

Senator  Watson.  There  is  not  much  import  now,  is  there,  «>f 
-copper  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No.  I  simply  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  tin 
Underwood  tariff  reduced  the  duty  and  it  became  operative  in  191^ 
In  the  spring  of  1914  the  foreign  manufacturers  began  to  operate  i/. 
the  American  market,  not  by  making  sales,  but  they  had  their  peoi»!«- 
here  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  market  and  the  conditions  an«^ 
the  requirements.  The  war  broke  out  in  1914,  and  instead  of  th«* 
United  States  becoming  a  buying  factor  it  became  an  enormous  sell 
ign  factor  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers  wen- 
unable  to  meet  the  great  demand,  and  all  during  the  war  we  wen* 
large  exporters. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course,  there  are  enormous  possibilities  ^r 
the  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir.    You  refer  to  the  raw  cop|>er? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  are  possibilities  in  lx)th.  Thoy  reachetl  thf 
peak  during  the  war.  Our  end  of  the  industry  has  been  affected  ^} 
the  war,  due  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  product  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  are  up,  Mr.  Hoffman. 
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Mr.  HoFFKAX.  May  I  make  one  point  more  ?  It  will  take  me  but  a 
oment.  This  point  may  have  no  direct  bearing  on  this  subject  at 
is  time,  but  it  was  manifestly  evident  in  the  past  six  years.  Basic 
>pperproducers  are  perhaps  the;  most  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
ar.  Without  copper  and  brass  in  various  forms  the  manufacture 
:  mantions  and  many  other  items  would  be  impossible.  While  it  is 
>ped  that  the  United  States  will  never  again  be  drawn  into  another 
ar,  still  the  policy  of  preparedness  and  readiness  should  never  be 
rerlooked.  Consequently,  if  this  deduction  is  correct,  it  mujst 
ppeal  how  essential  it  must  be  that  an  industry  so  vital  and  so  abso- 
itely  indispensible  should  be  encouraged  and"  developed  to  its  full 
trength  as  one  great  factor  in  the  protection  of  the  Nation. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  suomitted  by  Mr.  Hoffman  is  as. 
ollows:) 

\RIKF    OF    THE   AMERICAX   HrAKK    AND   rOPPEll   STATTSTirAL   ExCHANG?:,    522   FrFTH* 

AvKNi'K.  New  York  City. 

COPPini  AND  BRASS    (PAR.   .^78). 

I.  Thi.«(  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  tlie  American  Brnss  nnd  Copper  Sta- 
ilstMul  Gxebange,  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  15  concerns  enf?nged  in  the 
nmnufartore  of  copper  and  brass  in  various  shapes  and  forms.  The  membership 
Is  as  f61lows :  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. :  Rome  Brass  &  Copper 
<%»..  Rome.  N.  Y. ;  Detroit  Copper  &  Brass  RoUing  MiBs,  Detroit.  Mich. ;  Scovilt 
Manafacturiiig  Co.,  Water  bury.  Conn. ;  Mielligan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Detroit, 
illch. :  Bristol  Brass  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. ;  National  Brnss  &  Copper  Co.,  Lisbon, 
^>hio:  TaimtoD-New  Bettford  Copper  Co.,  Tavmton,  Mass.;  Cleveland  Brass  dt 
<^»pper  Mills,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  O.  Hnssey  &  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Mueller 
Metals  Co.,  Port  Hvron,  Mich. ;  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  k  R<^Iing  Co.,  Baltt- 
niore,  Md. ;  American  Copper  Products  Corporation,  New  York  City ;  Seymour 
Mannf&ctmring  Co..  Seymour,  Conn. 

II.  Our  interest  is  in  paragraph  378  of  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
This  reiMte  as  fo11«ywsr 

"  Copper  in  rolls,  rods,  or  sheets,  2i  cents  per  pound ;  copper  engravers*  plates, 
not  gronnd,  and  seamless  copper  tubes  and  tubing,  7  ceats  per  pound;  copper 
t-ngravenf  plates,  ground,  and  brazed  copper  tubes.  11  <^nts  per  pound ;  brass 
rods,  ^Met  brass,,  brass  plates,  bars,  and  strips,  Mimta  or  yellow  metal  sheets; 
sheathing,  bolts,  piston  rods,  and  shafting,  4  cents  per  pound ;  seamless  brass 
tubes  and  tubing,  S  cents  per  pound ;  brazed  brass  tubesy  brass  angles  and 
("hanaelii^  12  cents  per  pound ;  bronze  rods  and  ^eets,  4  cents  per  pound ;  bronze 
tnbes.  8  cents  per  pound.*' 

ni.  This  paragraph  does  not  at  all  meet  the  needs  of  the  copper  and  brass 
industry.  It  does  not  take  care  of  the  different  grades  of  coppei'  and  brass 
ITmlucts,  which  vary-  greatly  in  value  as  regards  gauge  and  other  elements  of 
nmuufacture.  A  flat  specific  rate  is  put  upon  all  oif  the  copper  and  brass  prod- 
ucts. It  does  not  tak^  iBto  consideration  the  higlier  grades  and  those  in  which 
^h«  additkNEial  labor  makes  a  larger  production  cost,  which  is  mirrored  in  the* 
J^lUng  price. 

Topper  in  sheets,  American  made,  has  a  selling  price  of  from  19i  to  50  cents 
iw  puund,  depending  vpon  grade,  yet  a  fiat  rate  of  2i  cents  i)er  pound  is  put 
upon  all  such  products.  Seamless  copper  tubes  or  pipes  vary  in  selling  priee* 
from  19  to  65  cents  per  pound  and  copper  tubing  from  29  cents  to  $4.70  per 
liouad,  yet  this  paragraph  gives  a  flat  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  such  tubes 
;iuil  tubing.  Braaed  copper  tubes,  given  a  duty  of  11  cei)ts  per  pouml,  vary  in 
American  value  from  30  cents  to  $1.40  per  pound. 

»Shetft  IwasH,  Anwrlcan  uMnle,  has  a  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  American 
iiiorket  of  from  15^  to  .'554  cents  i)er  pound,  but  is  given  a  tint  rate  of  4  cents 
[f^v  ]K>ttnd.  Seamless  brass  tubes  or  pii>es  vary  in  wholesale  selling  price  of 
from  18  to  64  cents  p«-  pound,  anil  seiiinless  brass  tubing  from  28  cents  to 
H(i(>  ffer  pound;  but  in  this  r>aragi'iipl)  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  is 
civMi.  Brazed  brass  tubes,  given  a  rate  of  12  cents  per  poiuid,  vary  in  value' 
a**  is  pauged  by  price,  from  27  cents  to  .$1 .37  per  potmd. 
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Bronze  rods  and  sheets,  given  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound.  k'>  frf*ni  1  * 
to  55  cents  per  pound  in  selling  price.  Seamless  bronze  tubes,  given  a  ♦l^*^ 
of  8  cents  per  pound,  go  from  22  to  68  cents  per  pound  in  value. 

The  paragraph  as  it  now  stands  fixes  a  flat  or  similar  duty  on  each  of  *>. 
various  shapes  in  whch  brass  and  copper  are  produced,  regardless  of  a<nus. 
values  of  the  various  dimensions,  tempers,  and  finishes.    It  pays  no  attent'-  - 
to  the  different  grades  and  values  of  copper  and  brass  products.    These  gn^h  • 
and  their  consequent  values  are  the  result  of  extra  labor,  and  therefore  ent^. 
a  larger  production  cost.    An  illustration  of  this  is  in  regard  to  sheet  corr^r 
Take  the  lowest  price  sheet,  wh^ch  carries  a  price  of  20  cents  per  pound.    Tti» 
price  is  based  on  raw  copper  at  13  cents  per  pound  and  represents  a  spread  *•* 
7  cents  per  pound.    A  large  proportion  of  sheet  copper  is  sold  through  aiR^jt 
or  jobbers  who  receive  a  commission  of  at  least  5  per  cent;  consequently.  <»i' 
of  the  7  cents  must  come  labor,  fuel,  supplies,  overhead,  taxes,  freight,  boxin.; 
commissions,  cash  discounts,  and  profit.     This  is  for  the  lowest  priced  shf^t 
or  what  Is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  "  base  size." 

As  a  sheet  is  increased  in  width  or  length,  or  is  reduced  in  thickness,  or 
there  is  added  a  spec'al  temper  by  rolling  or  a  special  finish  by  polishing  tli*' 
price  advances  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of,  say,  50  cents  per  pound,  or  3 
spread  of  37  cents  per  pound — a  difference  of  30  cents  per  pound  in  the  spre4«5 
between  the  min  mum  and  the  maximum  sheet,  and  practically  all  th's  diff*:- 
ence  is  made  up  of  labor.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  it  is  erroneous  r- 
fix  a  flat  rate  of  duty  on  sheets  of  every  conceivable  dimens'on  and  finish,  er^^^ 
though  such  flat  rate  be  arrived  at  by  average,  which  would  simply  resn> 
in  a  rate  too  high  for  the -mini  mum  sheet  and  too  low  for  the  maximum  sheet 
While  sheet  copper  has  been  used  in  this  illustration,  the  same  conditions  pre 
vail  on  all  other  items,  such  as  tubes  and  tubing,  angles,  rods»  and  the  other 
brass  and  copper  products. 

IV.  The  copper  and  bras  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  large  one.  It 
counts  its  plants  by  the  hundreds  and  its  products  by  the  hundreds  of  mii- 
lions  of  dollars.  It  is  an  industry  essential  to  the  national  welfare.  Such  u 
industry,  well  equipped  and  efficient,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  military  pre- 
paredness. Production  units  are  expensive,  requiring  heavy  machiiiM7  aaii 
large  labor  organizations.  They  can  not  be  assembled  on  short  notice  aD<l 
expansion  is  necessarily  slow.  The  products  of  this  industry  enter  Into  ord- 
nance material  and  munit'ons,  making  it  second  only  to  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing in  military  importance.  They  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
small-arms  ammunition  and  in  the  manufacture  of  projectiles.  They  enter 
into  marine  construction  in  many  different  forms.  They  are  also  import&nt 
components  of  automobiles  and  other  machinery.  An  Industry  so  essential  to 
the  Nation  and  its  welfare  should  receive  from  its  legislators  adequate  tariff 
protection. 

y.  In  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  copper  production  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  manufacturer  and  his  European  competitor  are  practically  on  a  par 
In  the  cost  of  their  raw  material.  As  to  Japan,  she  has  not  only  her  owe 
copper  supply,  but  a  surplus  for  export.  The  American  Industry  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  making  of  its  copper  alloys  in  comparison  with  its  Euro 
pean  rivals  because  of  the  lower  price  of  zinc  abroad,  due  to  cheaper  coal 
and  labor.  The  expense  of  putting  up  a  plant  in  this  country  Is  much  greater 
than  in  foreign  countries.  And  the  large  and  expensive  installations  of  pow- 
erful machinery  needed  In  the  production  of  brass  and  copper  products  male 
a  capital  outlay  for  the  American  manufacturer  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
Blderation. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  labor  cost  in  the  production  of  brass  and  copper  articles  is  an 
enormous  element  in  the  total  production  cost.  According  to  an  oflScial  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  British  wages  in  the  brass  rolling-mill  industry 
are  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  those  paid  in  the  United  State&  Common 
labor  in  British  plants  receives  a  minimum  of  638.  7d.  per  week  of  48  hour^ 
Which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  $3.50,  is  equivalent  to  only  23  cent* 
An  hour  as  compared  with  45  cents  or  more  paid  to  similar  workers  in  tho 
United  States.  The  wage  of  rollers  ranges  in  England  about  80s.  per  week, 
or  less  than  30  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  with  from  60  to  80  cents  in 
American  mills.  The  French  scale,  with  the  present  depreciation  of  the  franc, 
is  about  one-third  that  being  paid  in  American  plants.  These  are  the  figure* 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  itself. 
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VI.  The  foreigner  has  been  busy  for  some  time  in  copying  American 
tiiods  of  brass  and  copper  manufacture.  Shortly  after  the  Underwood  Act 
caiue  effective,  foreign  manufacturers  began  to  operate  in  the  United  States, 
was  a  new  field  for  them,  and  considerable  time  was  required  until  they 
nld  familiarize  themselves  with  American  market  conditions  and  requ  re- 
en  t  a.  Before  anything  was  really  accomplished  in  this  direction  came  the 
?.niiing  of  the  war  of  1914  and  an  entire  change  occurred.  The  demand 
r  copper  and  brass  products  for  war  work  grew  to  proportions  beyond  the 
loillties  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  instead  of  the  United  States  being  a 
lying  factor  it  became  ^  selling  factor  and  continued  as  such  during  the 
It  re  period  of  the  war. 

For  all  time  foreign  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  labor  costs  so  greatly 
Aitw  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  that  this  alone  gave  them  an 
i>urni<)un table  advantage.  The  only  possible  advantages  possessed  by  Ameri- 
au  uiauufacturers  have  been  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
ibor,  also  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency  in  general  mill  practice  and  equip- 
jent.  Foreign  manufacturers  are  fully  aware  of  these  features,  and  efforts 
re  being  made  by  them  to  overcome  them,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
bat  representatives  of  prominent  English  manufacturers  have  spent  con- 
iOerable  time  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  to  familiarize  themselves 
«ith  American  practices  and  equipment.  The  representative  of  one  of  the 
argest  German  manufacturers  returned  to  Germany  last  week  after  a  two 
uoDths'  visit,  all  of  his  time  practically  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  Ameri- 
"Hu  shop  practices  and  improved  and  modem  machinery.  These  are  indi- 
^tions  everywhere  that  foreign  manufacturers  are  making  every  effort  to  add 
to  the  advantage  they  already  have  in  the  cost  of  labor,  such  as  will  accrue 
to  them  through  better  mill  practices  and  efficiency  and  improved  and  modern 
uia<»hinery. 

VII.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  future  that  tariff  legislation  looks.  This  com- 
mittee is  making  a  law  not  for  to-day  but  to  stand  the  test  of  to-morrow  in 
industry.  Outside  of  the  United  States,  the  chief  makers  of  brass  and  copper 
products  are  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  France.  All  of  these  nations 
are  making  great  preparations  for  the  American  market.  The  German  is 
l&ying  ont  his  plan  by  organizing  large  production  units  and  concentrating  on 
a  relatively  small  number  of  products.  In  this  waV  he  is  obtaining  the  advan- 
Uj;e  of  low  labor  costs  and  putting  himself  in  a  position  to  compete  vigorously 
with  the  American  manufacturer  at  home.  The  Briton  is  following  his 
example  and  is  eliminating  minor  lines  of  production  and  concentrating  on 
the  few. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while  the  war  temporarily  eliminated  the 
German  industry,  it  stimulated  production  in  France  and  England.  In  both 
of  these  countries  the  productive  capacity  was  greatly  increased,  and  there  is 
to-day  a  large  surplus  over  domestic  requirements.  This  means  exportation, 
and  exportation  to  the  United  States  as  the  best  market  place  of  the  world. 
The  fact  that  foreign  competition  has  not  assumed  large  proportions  as  yet 
since  the  war  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world  markets  were  starved  during 
the  war,  and  that  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  English  and  French 
brass  manufacturers  have  had  more  orders  than  they  could  fill.  Both  of  these 
Mtions,  however,  have  now  caught  up  on  their  orders  and  from  now  on  will 
iiave  a  surplus  to  sell  abroad. 

VIII.  We  ask  that  this  committee  fix  the  following  schedule  of  tariff  rates  for 
th(^  products  manufactured  by  this  association : 

"  Sheet  copper,  both  hot  and  cold  rolled,  in  the  form  of  sheets,  plates,  etc.,  all 
lengths,  but  not  over  36  inches  wide :  Heavier  than  24  ounces  per  square  foot,  4 
cents  per  pound ;  more  than  14  and  not  more  than  24  ounces  per  square  foot,  0 
<^nts  per  pound ;  more  than  12  and  not  more  than  14  ounces  per  square  foot,  8 
cents  per  pound ;  12  ounces  or  less  per  square  foot  11  cents  per  pound ;  in  addi- 
tion to  above  duties,  1  cent  per  pound  for  widths  Ijetween  36  and  72  inches,  ami 
-cents  additional  for  widths  over  72  inches;  sheet  copper  not  included  in  jiliove 
and  coated  with  tin,  and  polished,  12  cents  per  pound ;  copper  engravers'  plate, 
not  ground,  8  cents  per  pound ;  copper  engravers'  plates,  ground  and  polished, 
16  rents  per  pound. 

"Copper  In  rolls  or  coils:  All  widths  over  2  inches.  No.  23  Brown  &  Sharpo 
Range  and  heavier,  4  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  23  but  not  less  than  No.  26 
Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge  5  cents  per  pound;  less  than  No.  26  but  not  less  thnn 
No.  31  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  6  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  31  but  not  less 
tban  Xo.  34  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  7  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  34  Brown 
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&  Sharpe  fraupe,  10  cents  per  pound ;  in  widths  2  inclies  and  under,  al^-  '  ■ 
specified  above,  12  cents  per  pound. 

"  Sheet  brass  and  sheet  bronze,  brass  and  bronze  plates,  Muntz  and  veil* 
metal  sheets  and  sheatliing,  widths  2  to  16  Inches:  No.  24  Brown  &  Sh;  -  • 
gauge  and  heavier,  4  cents  per  pound;  less  than  No.  24  but  not  les.s  than  N*- 
Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  5  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  No.  30  but  not  less  V- 
No.  33  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  6  cents  per  pound;  less  than  No.  33  Brnirt. 
Sharpe  gauge,  9  cents  i)er  pound ;  all  other  widths  and  gauges  not  sp»-i  ii » 
above,  11  cents  per  pound. 

"  Brass  and  copper  rods  bars,  and  strips,  bolts,  piston  rods,  an<l  shaftins.  . 
brass  .wire,  over  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter  or  equal  cross  section,  2i  ♦v- 
per  pound ;   three-sixteenths  to  ftve-eighths  inch  in  diameter  or  equal  *  r-  - 
section,  3^  cents  per  pound ;  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  inch  in  diameter  . 
equal  cross  section,  4  cents  pei'  pound;  No.  11  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge  to  •»!• 
eighth  inch  in  diameter  or  equal  cross  section,  if  rectangular,  6  cents  per  pour-! 
not  specified  above,  8  cents  per  pound. 

"Seamless,  brazed,  and  loekseam  or  lapped  tubes  and  pipes  in  copper,  »«n:-- 
and  bronze :  Heavier  than  IJ  to  4^  inches.  Inclusive  outside  diameter,  an«!  N 
14  Stubs  gauge  and  heavier,  5  cents  per  pound ;  three-eighths  to  li  inch»>^. 
elusive  outside  diameter,  and  No.  14  Stubs  gauge  and  heavier,  9  cents  per  poniMi 
three-eighths  to  1^  inches  outside  diameter,  inclusive,  and  No.  14  Stubs  gau. 
and  heavier,  10  cents  per  pound ;  more  than  1  inch  to  4  inches  outside  dianw4«'. 
inclusive,  and  lighter  than  No.  14  Stubs  gauge,  but  not  lighter  than  No.  24  Stul^ 
gauge.  15  c«its  per  pound ;  three-eighths  to  1  inch  outside  diameter,  lno!n>l  ► 
and  lighter  than  No.  14  Stubs  gauge,  but  not  lighter  than  No.  24  Stubs  e»\U' 
16  cents  per  pound;  larger  than  4  Inches  outside  diameter  and  lighter  than  N - 
14  Stubs  gauge,  20  cents  per  pound. 

"Seamless  drawn  brass,  bronze,  and  copper  tubing:  One-eight  to  1  inch  ^• 
diameter,  both  inclusive.  No.  18  to  No.  28  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  both  inc'i 
sive,  20  centi?  i)er  pound ;  one-eighth  to  1  inch  In  diameter,  both  inclusive.  N«».  i> 
to  No.  35  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge,  both  Inclusive,  40  cents  per  pouml ;  smaM^  ■ 
than  one-eighth  inch  in  dlan>eter,  No.  19  to  No.  35  Brow^l  &  Sharpe  gauge,  N»i». 
inclusive,  60  cents  per  pound. 

"All  copper  and  copper  alloys  wherein  copper  is  the  princii>al  comp«>uHr 
parts  not  otherwise  specified 'in  the  above  schedules.  12  centK  i>er  pound.'* 

IX.  These  dutieR  for  which  we  ask  have  been  carefully  figured  out  In  arc'or: 
ance  with  our  production  costs  and  the  diflferenee  in  labor  ciKSt  here  and  abro:..! 
These  specific  duties  for  which  we  ask  in  no  case  amount  to  more  tluin  40  \>  * 
cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  The  duties  on  sheet  copper  run  fr»»u 
18  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  an  average  of  24  iier  cent.  The  dutu*^ 
on  copper  in  rolls  and  coils  run  from  20  per  cent  to  32  per  cent,  with  an  aver^Lv 
of  26  per  cent.  The  duties  on.  sheet  brass  and  plates  and  bronze  sheei.<  jjl.' 
plates  run  from  24  to  30  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  28  per  cent.  The  duti«i  •»! 
brass  rwls  and  brass  and  brass  wire  run  from  18  to  82  per  cent,  with  an  aver.j. 
of  25  per  cent.  The  duties  on  tube^  and  piiies  run  from  24  to  40  per  cent,  Avst 
an  average  of  30  per  cent  The  duties  that  we  ask  on  products  of  coj>per  »»••: 
alloys  of  copper  not  otherwise  specified  amount  to  25  per  cent. 

There  is  no  fcmmlation  for  any  belief  that  American  manufacturers  of  hrn^- 
and  copi)er  are  endeavoring  to  secure  rat(»s  of  duty  that  will  shut  out  imp«ir- 
and  that  will  therefore  result  In  abnormal  high  profits  for  tlM»  indu**try  m 
Ibis  country.     To  offset  any  ideas  in  this  direction  it  should   \ye  thoroughl- 
understood  tliat  due  to  the  demands  of  tlie  rnite<l   States  Government  au: 
the   allied   (iovernments  for  copper   and   brass   products   absolutely  e»<enti.. 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  American  producing  facilities  were  increase* 
enormously.     With  a  disappearance  of  the  war  demand  manufacturers  w^^r** 
left   witli    producing   facilities   sufficient   to   proiluce   in   3   or   4    months   itv 
normal  requirements  for  12  months.     An  attempt  to  secure  tonnage  to  run  Tr. 
jier  cent  or  even  50  )>er  cent  of  normal  has  leil  to  ruinously  low  prices,  and  It  i^ 
l^elieved  that  it  is  safe  to  stiy  that  the  manufacturing  profit  in  the  industrx 
lias  average<l  below  5  [K»r  cent.     It  has  been  stated  and  not  seriously  coutri 
dictetl  that  every  mill  in  the  United  States  has  lieen  nmning  at  a  loss,  uoi  or- 
account  of  foreign  conq^etition  l>ut  solely  on  account  of  domestic  competition 
It  is  difficult  to  picture  the  <H>ndit!on  that  would  prevail  were  foreign  ron 
petition  to  be  added  to  the  demoralization  that  already  jwvvatls.     Tl^e  rafe^ 
of  duty   tliat  are  asked  will  not  make  excessive  profits  for  American  muuv 
factui'ers.    The  domestic  comi>etition  will  keep  down  prices  of  bra.ss  and  copj^^r 
prwlncts. 
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XI.  The  copper  and  brass  Imlustrj^  Is  an  old  one  and  a  firmly  established 
It',  and  in  which  some  of  the  older  units  have  grown  from  very  small  to  large 
ncerns.  It  has  enjoyed  no  particular  benefits.  Its  raw  materials,  excepting 
I  ring  the  war  period,  have  1>een  and  are  sold  to  their  foreign  competitors  at 
■ai-tically  the  same  prices  as  they  pay.  They  have  at  all  time  paid  labor  as 
uh  a  rate  as  has  prevailed  in  similar  industries,  and  under  normal  conditions 
inUl  compete  with  the  world  were  it  not  for  the  great  difference  in  the  cost 
'  lal><)r  and  perhaps  some  few  supplies.  American  manufacturers  are  con- 
n<*e<l  that  at  no  time  can  they  expect  to  enjoy  the  cheap  or  lower  labor  costs 
'  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  make  no  mention  of  Japan,  and  in 
leir  reoonimendation  for  a  tariff  schedule  they  ask  only  for  such  prote<rtion 
uit  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  pay  liberal  wages  to  their  employees, 
1-ure  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  and  retain  the  American  market 
»r  American  institutions. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Brass  and  <*oppkr  Statistical  Kxchange, 

By  Edward  H.  Burns,     • 

Chairnum  Tariff  and  Tajratinu  Committer. 

By  Frank  H.  Hofiman,  Assistant  General  Manager, 

Detroit  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mills,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TATEKSHT  OF  KK.  JOHN  W.  LOGAN,  SECKETABT,  ALAN  WOOD 

nU>N  A  STEEL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Chaii-nian,  I  appear  as  representing  the  Alan 
iV<K>d  Iron  A  Steel  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  with  reference  to  paragraph 
5ni  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  calls  for  an  equal  duty  of  a  dollar  and  a 
juarter  on  pig  iron  and  on  scrap. 
Senator  Smoott.  Do  you  want  to  read  your  brief? 
Mr.  LoQAK.  No ;  I  am  just  using  it  as  a  matter  of  reference.  We 
isk  that  the  duty  on  pig  iron  be  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
l*ayne-Aldrich  6ill,  which  was  $2.50  per  ton,  and  that  there  be  a 
rlifferential  on  the  duty  on  scrap,  and  tnat  it  should  be  at  least  $1.50 
a  ton  less  than  the  pig  iron.  The  pig  iron,  of  course,  is  a  manufac- 
tured product^  and  scrap  comes  from  manufactures  from  the  tearing 
down  of  buildmgs  that  hare  been  replaceil  on  account  of  obsolescence 
or  otherwise.  Why  they  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  of  duty  we 
can  not  quite  conceive. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  value? 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  that  varies  very  much.  The  value  of  scrap  is 
very  largely  speculative.  In  other  words,  a  number  of  years  ago  this 
condition  arose :  One  of  the  railroads — I  have  forgotten  which  one  it 
^as— had  contracted  at  a  very  low  price  for  rails.  The  market 
changed  and  they  sold  scrap  rails  for  the  maker  of  their  rails  for 
more  money  than  they  were  paying  for  the  new  rails. 

Senator  Diij^tngham.  Is  scrap  iron  very  largely  imported? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  very  little  of  it  is  imported. 

Sena  tor.  McLean.  I'hat  changes  conditions.  Other  things  being 
efjual 

Mr.  IxKJAN.  Other  things  being  equal,  scrap  will  sell  for  about  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  pig  iron. 

In  explanation  of  our  request  for  a  duty  of  $2  50  on  pig  iron,  I 
^ant  to  make  the  following  statement:  We  arc  located  in  eastern 
^nnsylvania,  about  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  One  factor  of  cost 
^vhioh  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  transportation. 
^<>w,  I  know  you  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  do  with  transportation 
rates,  but  it  is  an  element  of  cost,  and  to  illustrate  what  the  effect  is 
in  our  location — and  it  applies  to  practically  all  the  furnaces  in  east- 
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ern  Pennsylvania — I  Avill  just  state  this:  In  1914  pig  iron  w:J^  -  .' 
delivered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  for  $14  a  ton.    At  that  tinxt-  -.■ 
transportation  charges  represented  about  50  per  cent  of  that  seli't: 
price.    To-day  pig  iron  is  selling  from  $19  to  $20  a  ton^  and  7«»  ■-' 
cent  of  that  selling  price  represents  transportation.    Now,  that  s*^  z^ 
rather  startling,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  have  two  tons  of  ore  to  L -. 
from  Lake  Superior;  it  is  hauled  by  rail  to  the  head  of  tlie  Ijk^ 
hauled  down  the  lake,  and  then  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  to  our  1«-  i! 
ity.     You  have  a  ton  and  six-tenths  of  coal  that  you  have  to  \'  :. 
from  western  Pennsylvania.    You  have  half  a  ton  of  limestont-   .• 
the  freight  outbound  on  your  trip. 

Altogether,  in  making  1  ton  of  pig  iron  there  are  about  6  ton- 
material  handled,  and  the  fact  is  to-day  over  70  per  cent  of  • 
selling  price  represents  transportation.     In  other  words,  the  ir-:.- 
portation  charge  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  on  a  ton  of  pi^  iroT. 
greater  than  we  sold  the  pig  iron  for  in  1914,  and  it  is  also  grfsr*- 
than  the  selling  price  to-day  of  basic  pig  iron  in  Belgium.     T\j 
basic  pig  iron  in  Belgium  can  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  cht-r- 
than  pig  iron  can  be  brought  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia.    Y. 
see  we  are  hit  on  the  high  cost  of  our  raw  materials  and  competit: 
we  have  on  freight,  and  we  feel  that  that  Justifies  our  asking  for  j 
rate  of  $2,50  per  ton,  as  provided  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  wK- 
we  think  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  your  brief  recorded  in  full,  Mr.  Lojrn- 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  very  short.  There  are  three  other  it»i 
that  I  wish  to  mention.  The  first  is  calcined  niagnesite,  which  appe.r 
under  paragraph  47;  the  second  is  fluor  spar  which  appears  ur.«N-^ 
paragraph  207,  and  the  third  is  ferromanganese,  which  appears  un«''' 
paragraph  802.  These  are  all  raw  materials  to  us,  and  we  hav«»  f" 
suggestions  to  offer,  because  it  is  not  in  our  line  of  business  to  nmii 
facture  those  materials.  We  do  not  object  to  any  reasonable  tariff  • 
them,  but  we  do  feel  that  the  rates  proposed  in  the  HouNe  bill  u*^ 
entirely  too  high. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Logan  is  as  follow.* 

UuiKF  OK  Ai.Ax  Wood  Iron  &  Stkki.  (^).,  Philadelphia. 

PARAGRAPH  301,  PIG  IKON  AND  STKEL  SCRAP. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finnuce. 

Sir:  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  resi>ectfully  submits  that  it  Is  a  o»n- .. 
tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  general  »!*  — 
in  Philadelphia,  and  with  blast  furnaces  at  Sweilelund,  Pa.;  open-h<«rth  <^-- 
plant,  blooming  mill,  and  plate  mill  at  Ivy  Rock,  Ph. ;  and  sheet  mills  at  •' 
shohocken,  Pa.    All  the  plants  of  the  company  are  locateil  near  together  u  •  ' 
Schuykill   Valley   and  about   15   miles   from    Philadelphia.     Amoni;   ih«-  r 
materials  which  we  use  are  iron  ore,  steel  scrap,  fuel,  limestone,  femimanpn--* 
mapne«ite.  and  fluor  spar.    From  these  raw  materials  we  manufActurp  ami  • 
pig  iron,  steel  billets,  yteel  plates,  and  steel  sheets. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  paragraph  301  as  submitted  In  H.  K.  T** 
calling  for  an  equal  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  on  pig  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

Pig  iron  is  a  manufactured  product  carrying  In  its  cost  a  heavy  pn»i»".-* 
of  labor  charges.  Including  not  only  the  actual  furnace  labor,  but  tbi»  !  •' 
Involved  in  nming  annd  transporting  the  ore,  coal  (us«l  In  the  form  of  «^'" 

and  limestone. 

Scrap  steel  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  open  hearth  Ingot  8tei»l  in  o.»». 
tlon  with  pig  iron.    It  comes  either  as  a  manufacturing  wa.««te  from  pLnrt** ' 
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g  &teel  products,  or  from  the  tearing  down,^on  account  of  age  or  obsoles- 
•nse,  of  steel  structures.  But  little  labor  is  involved  in  its  preparation. 
To  place  two  materials  of  suqJi  essentially  different  characteristics  on  the 
line  basis  of  tariff  duty  is,  we  believe,  wrong.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
iere  should  be  a  differential  in  the  duties  on  these  two  materials,  and  feel 
lut  this  dififerential  should  be  not  less  than  $1.50  per  gross  ton  in  favor  of 
iX  Iron. 

Blast  furnaces  manufacturing  pig  iron  located  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
card (as  ours  are)  are  subjected  much  more  severely  to  European  competi- 
ou  than  are  those  located  further  inland.  Our  costs  are  higher,  due  to  the 
>nj;er  hauls  and  higher  transportation  charges  on  our  raw  nuiterials.  Low 
ater  transportation  rates  facilitate  delivery  of  European  iron  and  steel  to 
Jai^tem  seaboard  markets,  the  ocean  freight  being  frequently  less  than  the 
pst  of  hauling  from  even  Pittsburgh  to  the  same  points.  On  account  of  its 
Uaracter  and  adaptability  as  ship  ballast,  pig  iron  is  often  carried  across  the 
.tlantic  for  comparatively  trivial  rates. 

The  Iron  Trade  Review  of  August  4,  1921,  quotes  Belgian  basic  pig  iron  at 
75  francs  per  metric  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  $13.30  per  ton.  This  price 
8  for  finished  pig  iron  which  can  be  delivered  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for 
lot  over  $5  additional.  We  are  compelled  to  pay  for  transportation  charges 
ilone  on  the  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  1  ton  of  pig  iron  (with- 
out figuring  in  at  all  the  cost  of  the  materials  themselves,  or  the  cost  of  labor 
in<l  manufacture),  a  few  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  Belgian  price  for  the 
Snished  article. 

In  our  appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
i»f  Representatives  we  asked  for  the  reenactment  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
contained  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  duty  had  proven,  by  several  years 
trial,  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  both  as  affording  reasonable  protection  to  the 
interests  involved,  and  considered  as  a  means  of  revenue  to  the  (Tovernment. 
This  duty  was  $2.50  per  ton. 

Under  the  circumstances  as  above  outlined,  we  feel  our  requests  are  fair 
and  just  We  consequently  urge  your  committee  to  recommend  the  reenact- 
nient  of  a  duty  on  pig  iron  of  not  less  than  $2.50  per  ton.  And  that  the  duty 
on  steel  scrap  should  be  at  least  $1.50  per  ton  less  than  the  duty  on  pig  iron. 

PARAGRAPH     47,     CALCINED     MAONESITIC — PARAGRAPH     207,     FLUORSPAK — PARAGRAPH 

302,  FER nOM  ANG A  N KSK. 

I^eaving  to  other  steel  companies  who  have  appeared,  or  exi>ect  to  appear, 
Iwfore  your  committee  with  respect  to  duties  on  calcined  magnesite,  fluorspar 
and  ferromanganese,  the  presentation  of  specific  arguments  an<l  recommenda- 
tions, we  desire  to  record  our  protest  against  the  rates  proposed  as  being  very 
much  too  high.  We  are  not  opposed  to  any  reasonable  protective  duties  on 
our  raw  materials,  but  the  suggested  duties  on  the  three  materials  above 
referred  to  are  so  unprecedented  that  we  feel  we  must  protest.  They  are 
entirely  out  of  line  with  the  duties  on  various  forms  of  finished  steel  con- 
talnd  in  this  bill,  which  duties  we  believe  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
John  W.  Logan,  Secretary. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  Hirsch  present?  [No  response.]  Is  any- 
one present  representinnr  Green  &  Hiird?  [No  response.]  Is  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Burton  present? 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  HAEOID  H.  BTIRTON,  CIEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Burton,  you  speak  for 
Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Eoot  ? 

Mr.  BuKTON.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  all  on  paragraph  302  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  Dr.  Aladar  Pacz,  of  Cleveland, 
and  also  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  De- 
troit, and  Mr.  J.  W.  Knapp,  of  the  Precision  Die  Casting  Co.,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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We  are  urging  an  amendment  to  paragraph  302  of  the  Fonlc^; 
bill. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  simj^y  to  keep  free  from  dut  v.  *.s 
it  is  now,  silicon,  which  contains  5  per  cent  less  of  iron,  as  contrmsu-i 
with  ferrosilicon,  to  which  the  paragraph  principally  relates. 

Senator  Saioor.  This  bill  provides,  "  Ferrosilicon  containing  S  jvr 
cent  or  more  silicon  and  less  than  30  per  cent,  2^  cents  per  pound  ciC 
the  silicon  contained  therein."    What  ferrosilicon  do  you  nave  rf  f 
erence  to  ? 

Mr.  BrRTON.  I  have  reference  to  that  mentioned  in  about  five  or 
six  lines  below  that.    It  begins  at  line  11,  on  page  40,  you.  will  noiirv. 

Senator  Smoot.  "  Ferrosilicon  containing  8  per  cent  or  more  sili  - 
con,  and  less  than  30  per  cent,  2j^  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicr-* 
contained  therein."    Is  that  the  one  you  are  complaining  of  I 

Mr.  BuRTOx.  Xo,  sir.  The  bill  continues :  "  Containing  30  per  t't-ui 
or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  60  per  cent,  2}  cents  per  pouml  '-r 
the  silicon  contained  therein ;  containing  60  per  cent  or  more  *  f 
silicon  and  less  than  80  per  cent,  3^  cents  per  pound  on  the  siliciiL 
contained  therein :  containing  80  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  left^ 
than  90  per  cent,  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein." 

Then  there  is  this  next  sentence :  "  Containing  90  per  cent  or  ro^n 
of  silicon  and  silicon  metal,  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicfHi  o«»ri 
tained  therein." 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  yau  want  that  changed  to  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Amend  that  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  ^2  tL*- 
words  "and  silicon  metal"  immediately  following  the  wonis  "1^' 
per  cent  or  more  of  silicon,"  in  line  20,  on  page  40,  and  by  inserting 
m  paragraph  302,  after  the  word  "therein,"  in  line  22,  on  page  4-'. 
the  words:  "  Provided,  hmrei*er^  That  the  silicon  containing  ?>  or  W- 
per  cent  of  iron  shall  be  classified  as  silicon  metal,  and  that  no  diit> 
shall  be  imposed  upon  it  or  upon  its  silicon  content." 

That  grade  of  silicon  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  ferroeili«>»t' 
spoken  of  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  That  grade  of  silicon  is  n<»c 
used  in  any  way  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  AU  of  the  ferrosilk-i*!! 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  is  used  solely  for  the  manufacturp  of 
steel. 

Senator  McLi-lxn.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Bi'RTox.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  a  new  alloy  of  silicon  an  * 
aluminum,  and  Alpax  alloy,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Pa<v, 
whom  I  represent  here,  and  which  alloy  is  being  develope<l  by  th»- 
General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  new  alloy  is  the  alloy  which  has  been  sought  for 
years  in  the  aluminum  district  and  substitutes  15  per  cent  of  silH'<'t 
where  there  before  has  been  copper  in  aluminum.  The  present  No.  h 
aluminum  is  92  per  cent  alummum  and  8  per  cent  copper.  Tliis  ne » 
Alpax  alloy  is  85  j)er  cent  aluminum  and  15  i>er  cent  silicon. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  use  it  for  when  you  get  it  made! 

Mr.  Burton.  We  use  it  for  practically  everything  for  which  alon*.: 
num  is  now  being  made. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  a  cheaper  substitute? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  from  10  to  30  per  cent  cheaper.  It  is  also  lo  j^er 
cent  lighter. 
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Senator  Watson.  Wliat  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  you 
say  you  represent? 

Mr.  Burton.  Dr.  Pacz.    He  has  been  for  15  years  one  of  the  scien- 
tific staff  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  he  originally  have  a  patent  on  some  process 
for  manofacturing  ferrosilicon  ? 
^  Mr.  Burton.  No,  sir. 

Saiator  Watson.  Did  not  somebody  have  such  a  patent?    A  patent 
on  the  manufacture  of  some  sort  of  alloy? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  He  has  a  patent  on  this  Alpax  alloy. 

Senator  Watson.  Has  not  that  patent  expired  ? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  granted  on  the  16th  of  this  month. 
It  is  a  new  patent.  These  companies  that  are  operating  have  been 
operating  up  until  the  last  few  days  under  the  application  for  the 
patent. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  these  people  whom  you  represent  actually  do 
a  manufacturing  business? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Co.,  of  Detroit,  does; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson,  And  you  repres^it  them? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  represent  them  and  also  Dr.  Pacz. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  really  purchased  any  silicon  ? 

Mr.  Burton,  We  have  now  in  this  country  150  tons. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  you  buy  that? 

Mr.  Burton.  That  was  bought  in  France  and  in  Switzerland.  It 
came  in  under  the  present  law  duty  free. 

Senator  Watson.  Had  not  that  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States?    Did  you  have  to  go  to  France  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes ;  that  was  the  trouble.  Dr.  Pacz  is  an  American 
citizen  and  has  been  for  years.  Before  going  to  France  after  com- 
pleting his  investigation  ne  tried  to  obtain  it  in  this  country.  He 
located  three  f errosilicon  plants  at  Niagara  Falls ;  the  Carbonundum 
Co.,  which  is  understood  to  be  ti  substitute  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.  and  the 
fnited  States  Ferro  Alloy  Co.  Each  one  of  those  companies  pro- 
duce ferrosilicon,  but  they  had  never  produced  this  grade  of  silicon. 
Dr.  Pacz  endeavored  to  obtain  some  from  them.  The  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  became  interested  in  his  invention  and  for  some  time 
negotiated  with  a  view  to  obtaining  control  of  it.  Those  negotia- 
tions were  not  successful,  however,  but  during  those  negotiations 
he  obtained  silicon  from  the  Carborudum  Co.  in  500-ton  lots.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  use 
it.  About  the  same  time  he  applied  to  the  Electro-Metallurgical  Co. 
and  they  referred  him  to  the  Carborudum  Co.,  which  latter  company 
referred  him  to  the  other  company,  and  they  negotiated  for  his 
patent  but  did  not  supply  him  with  the  metal.  We  reinvestigated 
those  conditions  there  in  July  of  this  year.  At  this  time  each  one 
of  the  companies  has  produced  a  slight  amount  of  this  metal,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  test  on  it  whict  has  satisfied  us 
that  it  would  be  satisfactory.  They  offered  that  metal,  which 
they  make  there,  at  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.  It  is  now  being  bought 
by  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.  at  14  cents 
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per  pound  from  abroad.    That  difference  is  slight,  and  they  say  thtr 
will  be  able  to  eliminate  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  this  patent  cover  the  process  of  combiniLz 
silicon  and  aluminum? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  that  patent  we.'* 
granted  to  him  and  we  gave  you  the  tariff  you  want  here! 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  point  out  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  . 
tariff;  we  just  want  it  free. 

Senator  Watson.  You  want  free  trade? 

Mr.  Burton.  We  want  free  trade  on  the  element  for  which  ^•' 
have  created  a  market,  which  is  the  only  market  there  is  for  it  i' 
the  world. 

•Senator  Smoot.  There  may  be  other  markets  created.  This  is  tl.«- 
way  I  understand  what  you  want — ^I  do  not  know  whether  I  hav** 
got  your  wording  exactly  right,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  statl:..: 
it — ^beginning  on  line  20,  page  40,  the  way  your  amendment  wou!-: 
read  would  be  this:  "  Containing  90  per  cent  or  more  silicon,  8  cent* 
per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein,  provided  that  silic«.r 
containing  5  per  cent  of  iron  shall  be  classified  as  silicon  metal  ar.i 
that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  it.'' 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  it  to  come  in  free  i 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Watson.  Liet  me  ask  you  this  broad  question:  Has  tLr 
Metallesche  Gesellschaft  anything  to  do  with  this  patent? 

Mr.  Burton.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  pat4*nt 
They  are  producing  this  now  under  Dr.  Pacz's  European  patent  in 
Germany,  but  he  is  not  permitting  importation  into  the  Fnit«^l 
States.  There  is  no  possibility  of  that  getting  into  the  United  Staler? 
The  way  it  will  come  into  competition  with  aluminum  in  the  Unit«^j 
States  will  be  through  the  production  here  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  5  per  cent  iron  in  it. 
you  want  it  to  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes:  five  or  less,  because  we  are  the  only  one  that 
make  use  of  that  here.  So  far  as  the  silicon  that  is  being  importi-i 
is  concerned,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  it  from  14  to  22  cents.  Tli* 
result  of  that  would  be  to  put  this  Alpax  on  a  par  with  or  make  it 
more  expensive  than  aluminum,  and  although  it  is  a  better  alloy,  it 
would  meet  with  hard  competition  from  the  Aluminum  Co.  »>f 
America  and  would  be  unable,  in  the  face  of  that  slight  differential 
against  it,  to  build  up  the  infant  industry  which  is  producing  a  Itet* 
ter  alloy.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  revenue  from  it  because  it 
would  cut  out  the  importation. 

As  for  the  companies  producing  it  here,  if  those  companies  actually 
need  8  per  cent  differential,  then,  of  course,  thev  will  have  to  sell  it 
at  22  cents  j^er  pound  themselves,  and  there  will  be  no  market  for 
Alpax  and  no  market  for  the  silicon. 

This  is  produced  not  by  labor  but  by  water  power.  It  is  not  » 
question  of  protecting  American  lalwr;  it  is  a  question  of  protert- 
ing  competiticm  of  ideas.  The  importance  of  this  to  us  is  that  we  aiv 
now  bringing  l)efore  the  countr'  ri  improved  alloy  which  we  regani 
as  one  which  will  siU"  -  •  -m*  extent  copper  and  brass,  more 

expensive  element-.        :  >U|  -    to  ojpi^  *^^nt  iron  and  5tt^I. 
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which  are  heavier  and  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put  as  would  be  this  lighter  and  stronger  alloy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  effect  of  this  tariff  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
new  alloy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  push  it  off  the  American 
market. 
Senator  Watson.  You  say  there  is  no  labor  involved  in  this? 
Mr.  Burton.  No  ;  no  labor. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  you  mean  the  labor  involved  is  a  negli 
gible  quantity  ? 

Mr.  JBurton.  In  the  production  of  the  silicon  it  is  really  negligible, 
because  it  is  a  water-power  production  from  silica  sand  to  this  high 
grade  silicon. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anythng  else? 

Mr.  Burton.  There  is  just  one  more  point.  In  developing  this 
process  and  commercializing,  it,  as  these  companies  are  doing,  they 
naturally  did  so  relying  on  the  tariff  situation  as  it  then  stood. 
When  tney  started  this  was  on  the  free  list.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  commodity  for  which  they  created  the  only  market 
should  not  remain  on  the  free  list.  These  parties  prepared  a  brief 
which  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to  file. 
Senator  DiLLiNOHAM.'Has  this  new  alloy  any  trade  name  ? 
Mr.  Burton.  It  is  called  Alpax,  meaning  peace  in  the  aluminum 
industry. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Burton  is  as 
follows:) 

Brief  fob  Elimination  of  Proposed  Duty  on  Silicon  Metal  Containing  5  or 

Less  Peb  Cent  of  Iron  (Par.  302). 

PARTIES. 

In  place  of  oral  testimony,  the  following  parties  respectfully  submit  this 

brief : 

Dr.  Aladar  Pacz,  director  of  scientific  research,  Alpax  Research  Laboratories, 
1133  East  One  hundred  and  fifty-second  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  inventor  of 
AIt«x  process  and  owner  of  Alpax  patents  on  silicon-aluminum  aUoys. 

Hon.  William  L.  Day,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formerly  judge  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  associated  with  Dr.  Pacz  In  develop- 
ment of  silicon-aluminum  alloys. 

Thomas  E.  Monks,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  president  of  the  Guardian  Savings 
&  Trust  Co. ;  interested  in  development  of  Alpax  alloys. 

J.  W.  Knapp,  of  Precision  Die  Castings  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  part  owner  of 
Alpax  die-casting  license. 

Frank  C.  Root,  president  of  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  company  is  owner  of  Alpax  sand-casting  license. 

PRESENT  TABIFF. 

The  present  tariflC  law  places  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  ferro- 
silicon.  There  is  no  duty  on  any  grade  of  ferrosilicon  that  contains  5  or  less 
IH;r  cent  of  iron.  Such  a  grade  of  silicon  would  be  more  properly  classified  as 
silicon  metal,  and  is  so  referred  to  in  this  brief. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

Paragraph  302  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  proposes  the  following 
duties  for  ferrosilicon  and  silicon  metal  (without  regard  to  its  percentage  of 

iron) : 

"  *  *  •  ferrosilicon  containing  8  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than 
30  per  cent,  2i  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein ;  containing  30 
iw  cent  or  more  of  silicon  and  less  than  60  per  cent,  2f  cents  per  pound  on  the 
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silicon  contained  therein ;  containing  60  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon 
than  80  per  cent,  3^  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contaIne<l  therein ;  contalmoc 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  sll  con  and  less  than  90  per  cent,  4  cents  per  pound  <t 
the  silicon  contained  there. n,  containing  90  per  cent  or  more  of  siUooa  ksd. 
silicon  metal,  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  silicon  contained  therein:  •  •  • 
ferrosilicon,  *  *  *  and  all  alloys  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  not  nf^ 
dally  provided  for,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  302  as  a  whole  evidences  an  apparent  intent  to  cover  only  alk^i 
used  commercially  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.     The  above<iuoted  laoinutr*' 
however,  actually  goes  further.     "Ferrosilicon"   (or  more  properly,  •*«il.'^<, 
metal ")  that  contains  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron  is  not  now  and  never  Iiaji  Iwvs   ) 
used  commercially  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.    Nor  is  it  conceivable  tluit  a1^  • 
metal  with  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron  will  ever  be  used  in  the  roanufactnrr  »f 
steel.    Such  a  use  of  it  would  require  the  elimination  of  the  iron  from  ferr««il  «'••■ 
and  then  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  Iron  when  making  the  steel.    Unf 
1919  no  commercial' use  whatever  had  been  discovered  for  a  grade  of  Kilicfm  f%*\ 
taining  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron.    Up  to  that  time  the  language  now  ai«d  .r 
the  Fordney  bill  would  have  done  neither  harm  nor  good  in  so  far  a>«  t^i* 
language  included  that  grade  of  silicon. 

S.nce  1919  one  of  the  country's  leading  scientists,  for  15  year.««  on  the  terhn  <-x. 
staff  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  has  discovered  a  grain-refining  pnicnv  f**- 
transforming  a  hitherto  brittle  and  useless  silicon-aluminum  alloy  into  a  d^« 
form  of  alloy  known  as  Alpax.    The  name  of  ths  invent(»r  is  Or.  Aladar  I**!-*.  • 
citizen  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.    His  broad  underlying  United  States  paui.t    \ 
on  this  alloy  was  formally  issued  to  him  on  August  16,  1921.    This  new  fimn  .^f 
alloy  has  remarkable  physical  properties  and  high*  comiuerc'al  value,  a^  Dj>»r» 
fully  stated  below.    The  manufacture  of  Alpax  Is  an  infant  industr>'  unclert^  k 
ing  to  compete  with  commercial  aluminum,  and  in  some  cases  with  produrt«  ♦•' 
copper,  brass,  cast  iron,  or  even  steel.     It  requires  for  its  manufacture  «ll !•"•!! 
metal  containing  5  or  less  per  cent  of  Iron,  and  it  affijrds  the  only  ku<iwn  nnu 
mercial  use  for  that  grade  of  silicon.    Silicon  of  that  gi'ade  :s  not  now  and  n*^** 
has  been  produced  In  th:s  country,  except  In  insgniflcant  qimntlties.    Then*f<»iv 
there  is  no  existing  production  of  it  to  be  protectett. 

The  market  for  that  grade  of  silicon  accordingly  depends  solely  upoii  tfa" 
market  for  the  nbove-numeil  silicon-aluminum  alloy,  Alpax.  It  is  now  be  nf 
manufactured,  among  other  places.  In  France  and  in  Switzerland,  and  it  bi  lie  nz 
purchased 'at  approximately  14  cents  per  pound  by  the  General  Alum'num  at** 
Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is  the  princ  pal  present  licensee  under  ' b*- 
United  States  Alpax  patent  above  mentlone<l.  The  language  of  the  Fordney  h  i 
would  place  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  this  grade  of  silicon,  raising  itj*  pr.  r 
to  22  cents  per  pound.  If  it  is  contended  that  domestic  silicon  pro^lnrers  wtll  n^ 
quire  this  tariff  to  produce  sLllcon  of  this  grade,  nothing  will  be  accorapli«bf«l  b? 
the  tariff,  because  this  silicon  at  22  cents  per  pound  will  artificially  raiw  tb«* 
prU^  of  Alpax  so  high  as  effwtlvely  to  hamper  or  prevent  Iti  commercial  inrr*^ 
ductlon.  For  the  same  reason  this  tariff  will  cut  off  the  sole  Unted  States  nMirk-t 
for  Importetl  silicon  of  this  grade.  The  tariff  provision  accordingly  would  ni  ••■ 
no  revenue,  would  foster  no  silicon  industry,  and  would  accomplish  nnth  uc 
more  than  deprive  the  country  of  a  new.  Improve*!,  and  cheaper  alloy.  It  woiil«J 
compel  United  States  manufacturers  to  use  the  Inferior  and  more  costly  pre^rnt 
grade  of  commercial  aluminum  while  other  countries  could  use  Alpax. 

This  would  be  using  the  tariff  neither  for  revenue  nor  for  the  prot taction  of  a 
new  Industry.  It  would  be  using  the  tariff  for  the  artificial  protection  of  wH! 
Intrenched  producers  of  an  inferior  product  which  shoultl  he  transferred'to  «th*  r 
than  its  present  uses.  It  would  not  be  pr<»tect:on  against  the  cheafter  fi»n»  zn 
production  of  the  same  commo<iity.  It  would  be  protection  against  the  rbeaiwr 
domestic  production  of  a  better  commodity,  manufactured  in  part  fnmi  «  f«»n»  rr 
material  nowhere  commercially  produced  ii>  th  s  countrj-.  and,  judging  frmn  tb*- 
tariff  rate,  impossible  of  production  at  any  marketable  price. 

It  is  hope<l  by  the  owners  of  Alpax  that  the  re<iu.re<l  grade  of  sllli^m  «-an  W 
prtKluceii  In  this  country  at  less  than  21*  a»nts  jH»r  ikmuuI.  If  It  can  Ih*  prwliui^ 
for  less  than  22  rents  per  pound  the  tariff  sliould  be  less  than  S  ctMUs  |K»r  i»»»ttpd 
It  has  heim  hopefully  suggi»sred,  but  n<»t  detnonstrnte^l.  that  iloniestlc  sUl«'*'C- 
producers  can  profitably  produce  It  for  14  to  l."!  cents  per  ]Mnind.  Is  so.  t]»ri> 
should  be  no  tariff  which  would  artificially  force  the  pri(»e  of  ini|Mirtt«<l  <t\U^'^ 
above  that  price.  There  can  be  no  reason  f<ir  oven^rotectlon  exivpt  to  ufnlulj 
forc*e  up  the  price  of  Alpax.    There  can  be  no  rinison  for  ^hus  nntlnly  fon-'u 
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p  the  price  of  Alpax  except  either  to  reap  an  undue  profit  upon  the  silicon  or 
)  force  Alpax  out  of  competition  witli  inferior  commercial  aluminum. 
Ix>oklng  still  deeper,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  ground  for  a  substantial 
rotectlve  tariff  on  this  grade  of  silicon.  It  is  produced  from  silica  or  sand 
5"  the  use  of  a  reducing  agent  and  the  application  of  electric  current  derived 
rom  watw  power.  The  silica  or  sand  is  available  here  equally  as  weU  as  in. 
lurope.  The  electrical  current  and  reducing  agents  are  available  here  equalljj 
s  well  as  there.  There  therefore  appears  to  exist  no  element  of  American  labor 
ost  and  no  substantial  element  of  increased  cost  of  any  kind  whicli  would  not 
•*  offset  by  the  cost  of  transatlantic  transportation.  There  accordingly  appear 
0  be  no  substantial  reasons  for  a  lack  of  competition  by  American  silicon  pro- 
iijc-ers  unless  it  be  their  intellectual  inability  or  moral  unwillingness  to  enter  tlie 
iHd.  None  of  us  will  concede  the  intellectual  inability.  We  can  see  no  rea- 
<m  for  moral  unwillingness  to  compete  unless  it  be  a  desire  artificially  to  pre-. 
»»rve  a  substantial  monopoly  for  allied  interests  controlling  an  inferior  product 
vhich  the  new  Alpax  alloy  might  force  into  different  channels  of  use.  We 
herefore  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  Government  should  use  the  present 
angnage  of  the  Fordney  bill  to  extend  the  steel  alloy  tariff  over  the  grade  of 
silicon  required  for  the  manufacture  of  Alpax.  Such  an  extension  would  yield 
[10  revenue  and  would  afford  no  protection  to  any  existing  industry.  The  pro- 
l>osed  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  would  afford  unrequired  protection  to  a  possible 
«onroe  of  supply  in  America,  and  this  source,  by  a  continuation  of  its  previous 
failure  to  supply  this  product,  could  substantially  sliut  off  the  introduction  and 
Iv^-elopraent  in  this  country  of  a  new  and  valuable  alloy  in  competition  with  an, 
inferior  and  more  expensive  alloy  which  has  long  been  on  the  market. 

BECOMMENDED  AMENDMENT. 

To  meet  the  above  situation  the  following  amendment  is  suggested  to  the 
Fordney  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
read  twice  in  the  Senate,  and  is  now  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  oa 
F  iaance : 

"Amend  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  302  the  words  '  and  silicon  metal  * 
immediately  following  the  words  *  90  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon,'  in  line  20» 
on  page  40,  and  by  inserting  In  paragraph  302,  after  the  word  '  therein*'  In 
line  22,  on  jwge  40,  the  words :  *  Provided,  however^  That  silicon  containing  5 
'•r  less  per  cent  of  Iron  shall  be  classified  as  silicon  metal,  and  that  no  duty 
^hall  be  impased  upon  it  or  upon  its  silicon  content/  " 

UB.  ALADAB  PACZ. 

Dr.  Pacz,  the  inventor  of  Alpax»  is  a  native  of  Hungary.  He  came  to  the 
I'nited  States  as  a  doctor  of  science  in  1905.  Since  1906  he  has  resided  in 
<'leveland.  Ohio,  and  its  vicinity.  Since  1912  he  has  been  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

From  1906  to  1920  he  served  as  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  scientific  staff  of 
fliH  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Cleveland.  During 
fhat  time  he  made  a  number  of  scientific  discoveries  of  the  greatest  practical 
value.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  discovery  in  1907  of  a  new  process 
tor  the  manufacture  of  pressed  tungsten  filaments,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
lijost  efficient  process  of  its  kind  and  which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  drawn 
^^ire.  now  universally  in  use. 

In  1914  he  also  discovered  the  "nonsag"  tungsten  wire,  which  is  of  great 
'miwrtance  in  the  manufacture  of  colled  filament  incandescent  electric  lamps. 
This  wire  has  been  the  only  means  of  making  this  type  of  lamps  efficient  and 
is  now  universally  used.  This  wire  also  made  possible  the  development  of 
kenotron  and  pllotron  tubes,  which  were  of  great  value  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  In  wireless  telegraphy  during  the  war. 

In  about  1919  he  btH'ame  much  interested  In  the  development  of  nietaH'c  alloys 
and  discovered  an  important  improvement  In  aluminum  alloys,  wliich  w^as  pat- 
**nte(l  in  the  name  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  These  alloys  were  somewhat  out 
"f  the  regular  line  of  development  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  since  that 
•late  it  has  permitted  Dr.  Pacz,  while  doing  some  work  for  it,  to  maintain  and 
operate  on  lt«  property  his  private  laboratories.  Here  he  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  development  of  alloys. 

Shortly  after  beginning  his  independent  work  het  discovered  a  so-called  graui- 
reflning  process,  which  has  solved  a  problem  in  aluminum  alloys  which  had 
l)een  studied  unsuccessfully  by  the  aluminum  industry  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Aluminum  and  silicon  are  the  two  elements  most  commonly  occurring  in  tt-** 
crust  of  the  earth.  All  technical  efforts  directed  toward  the  combination  « f 
these  elements  had  failed  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  because  the  resnltic; 
alloy  had  little  tensile  strength  and  elongation  with  high  brittleness. 

By  means  of  the  new  grain-rotining  process  Dr.  Pafz  created  Alpnx.  This*  is  l 
silicon-aluminum  alloy,  containing  approximately  85  per  cent  of  aluminum  aiifi 
15  per  cent  of  silicon. 

The  above-mentioned  silicon-aluminum  alloy,  named  Alpax.  is  of  the  greatest 
commercial  value.  Among  other  things,  as  compared  with  No.  12  aluminum  d«^ 
in  general  use,  Alpax  is  10  per  cent  lighter,  has  50  per  cent  greater  tensile 
strength,  has  between  300  and  400  per  cent  greater  ductility,  and  is  from  V> 
per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  cheaper.  It  has  a  resistance  to  chemical  influences  hl^er 
than  all  known  aluminum  alloys  and  has  the  highest  heat  conductivity  of  tbea 
all.  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  lowest  of  all  known  aluminum  alloys.  It 
has  a  tensile  strenjjth  of  26.000  to  32.000  pounds  i)er  square  inch  and  an  elon^n- 
tion  of  5  to  11  per  cent  in  sai^d  castings  without  heat  treatment.  It  has  a  n- 
sistance  to  corrosion  equal  to  that  of  pure  aluminum  and  greater  than  that  of 
its  alloys.  It  has  an  electrical  conductivity  75  per  cent  of  that  of  pure  aluminosiL 
It  has  a  lower  shrinkage  in  casting  than  any  known  alloy  of  aluminum,  it^ 
shrinkage  being  the  same  as  that  of  cast  iron.  It  is  the  only  nonporous  alami 
num  alloy.  Its  casting  qualities  are  excellent  and  are  superior  to  those  of  tbt? 
aluminum  alloys  now  in  use. 

Upon  th.s  invention  Dr.  Pacz  has  expended  and  .is  expending  his  entire  persona! 
resources.  His  patent  on  the  alloy  has  already  been  issued  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  and  his  applications  are  pending  in  all  civilized  countries.  HL* 
United  States  patent  is  No.  1,387,900  issued  to  him  August  16,  1921. 

Licenses  have  been  issued  by  him  to  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Mano- 
facturing  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  sand  castings,  and  to  J.  W.  Knapp  ao<l 
B.  N.  DoUin,  of  the  Precision  Die  Castings  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  <li«» 
castings.  The  alloy  is  now  being  used  in  the  United  States,  particularly  In  tb*> 
casting  of  automobile  parts.  Commercial  development  under  the  pending  pat- 
ent applications  is  also  progressing  rapidly  abroad,  but  the  United  States  is 
being  reserved  for  domestic  manufacturers.  A  great  variety  of  successful  cast- 
ings have  been  made,  all  without  the  use  of  chills.  Among  castings  successfall; 
made  may  be  mentioned  automobile  crank  cases,  gear  housings,  radiator  part^ 
and  many  otiier  light  parts,  wheels,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  grand-piano  frame,  whicli 
latter  casting  is  of  a  size  never  before  successfully  attempted  with  an  alumlnoiii 
alloy.    It  is  also  being  rolled  successfully  into  sheets. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  OBTAIN  REQUIRED  SILICON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1020,  after  completing  the  discovery  of  his  grain  refining  process  whicb 
insured  the  commercial  success  of  his  silicon-aluminum  alloy.  Dr.  Pacz  fim 
endeavored  to  locate  in  the  United  States  immediately  available  supplies  of 
silicon  containing  5  or  less  per  cent  of  iron.  He  succeeded  in  locating  thr^f 
ferrosllicon  producers,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  Car 
borundum  Co.,  understood  to  be  affiliated  with  substantially  the  same  interest* 
as  controlled  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  the  Electro-Metallurgical  C*k 
understood  to  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co. ;  and  the  United  States 
Ferroalloys  Co.  The  latter  company  referred  the  matter  to  the  Carborundam 
Co.  The  Carborundum  Co.  and  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  displayed  an 
active  ijiterest  In  the  new  Invention,  and  for  some  time  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  by  the  latter  company  of  a  substantial 
Interest  in  the  invention.  These  negotiations  did  not  come  to  a  successful  co*>- 
elusion,  but  Dr.  Pacz  obtained  delivery  in  500-pound  lots  of  the  silicon  available 
at  the  Carborundum  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  Alpax.  After  repeated  test* 
this  silicon  proved  unreliable  and  of  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  quality  for  th-^ 
purpose.  The  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.  also  conducted  negotiations  for  ihi» 
acquirement  of  the  invention.  The  negotiations,  however,  were  not  successful 
and  Dr.  Pacz  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  silicon  for  his  purposes.  He  tht-n 
personally  investigated  sources  of  supply  abroad  and  located  satisfactory  sources 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  from  which  he  has  since  obtained  his  supplies  of 
silicon  and  found  the  same  satisfactory. 

In  July,  1021,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  the  Niagara  Falls  districts  Mr. 
F.  C.  Root,  president  of  the  General  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Co., 
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ir'hich  then  held  a  sand-easting:  license  for  Alpax,  reinvestigated  the  sources 
supply  from  each  of -the  above-named  companies  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  each  case 
he  companies  recognized  the  demand  for  the  required  grade  of  silicon  to  be  a 
Jew  proposition,  and  in  at  least  two  cases  it  was  made  plain  that  the  supply 
3f  that  grade  of  silicon  could  not  be  given  with  the  same  equipment  and  the 
»me  methods  of  production  then  in  use  for  lower  grades  of  silicon.  Each  of 
the  companies  stated  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  made  only  small  quantities 
of  the  required  metal,  the  Carborundum  Co.  about  a  carload,  the  United  States 
Ferroalloys  Co.,  a  few  barrels ;  and  the  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.,  a  small  quan- 
tity. Qnotations  for  a  future  supply  of  the  metal  varied  from  15  cents  to  17 
cents  per  pound  with  indications  of  lower  prices  upon  increases  of  production. 

Aladar  Pacz. 
Frank  C.  Root. 
WiiiiAM  L.  Day. 
Thomas  E.  Monks. 
J.  W.  Knapp. 
By  Harold  H.  Burton, 
617  Cuyahuga  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
August  24,  1921. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  completes  the  list  of  witnesses  for  to-day,  and 
the  committee  will  adjourn  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  August  25, 1921.) 

(The  following  briefs  were  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record:) 


BRIEF  OF  MOTORrCYCLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
[H.  R.  7456,  Bcbedale  3,  pnras^raph  371,  bicycles,  motor  cycles,,  and  parts.] 

Present  law,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  proposed  rate,  30  per  cent,  with  clause 
artded :  "  When  Imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  greater  than 
30  per  cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  but  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cent." 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  We  hold  that  classification  of  paragraph  371  is  incorrect  and  ask  that  com- 
plete motor  cycles  be  considered  separately  from  parts  and  bicycles  for  the 
reason  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  connection  between  the  manufacture  of 
motor  cycles  and  bicycles,  and  motor-cycle  parts  and  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts 
are  subject  to  much  more  severe  competition  from  foreign  countries  than  are 
complete  motor  cycles. 

2.  We  recommend  that  in  place  of  the  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  cent  In  H.  R. 
7456  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  be  imposed  on  complete  motor  cycles,  with  the  follow- 
ing clause  added :  "  When  Imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  greater 
than  15  per  cent  the  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  foreign  country,  but 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent' 


♦» 


FACTS  ABOUT  UNITED  STATES  MOTOR-CYCLE  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  seven  active  motor-cycle  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  with 
capital  invested  of  approximately  $18,000,000.  During  the  year  1920  these 
manufacturers  produced  about  68,000  complete  motor  cycles,  employing  approxi- 
mately 6,000  employees,  with  a  pay  roll  of  about  $9,000,000. 

American  motor  cycles  exported  yearly,  1914-1920, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Valuation. 

Ma 

6,410 

8,186 

17.600 

SI,  234, 194 
1,494,176 

m 

»« 

1917 ' 

16,609       3,404,716 

Year. 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Quantity. 


10,599 
24,481 
37,622 


Valuation. 


S2, 364, 785 

6,687,436 

10,756,580 
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IMPORTATION  OF  MOTOB  CYCLES  AND  FINISHED  PAKTS  THEREOF,  NOT  INCLUDING  TSl',- 


1913 $62,  528 

1914 55,  869 

1915 15, 426 

1916 - 36, 104 


1917 $!«.  ICJ 

1918 3,  »!»■♦ 

1919 1  :-. 

1920 11.  xr. 


REASONS  WHY  TARIFF  SHOULD  BE  IJOWEIIED  TO  15  l»>ai  CENT. 

American  motor-cycle  mannfacturers  du  uot  fear  <'oin|)etitloii  creami  thni:.- 
the  iii^M>rtation  of  foreign  motor  cycles. 

The  American  motor-cycle  industry  is  ilependent  on  foreign  markets  f«»r  • 
tlisi)()sal  of  approximately  35  to  50  per  cent  of  its  product,  and  any  tarifT  nr*- 
that  is  higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  American  iudiRctr>   fv. 
sonable  proteetiwi  will  tend  to  retard  tlie  development  of  AniericaTi   n.«»i*- 
cycle  business  la  foreign  markets. 

This  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  motor-cycle  manufacturers  i»f  tli  • 
country  after  careful  study  of  the  entire  subje<*t,  and  it  is  \\o\wi\  our  r*^*** 
mendatlons  will  be  given  careful  consideration  both  in  regjinl  to  sepnmif  **'^* 
slfication  of  complete  motor  cycles  and  re<lucti<»n  in  tariff  on  same. 

Walter  I>a%'Iw««»x 

In  continuation  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davidsoa,  let  me  ad«l  lUa*  '  - 
reduction  in  the  proposetl  tariff  we  have  requested  will  not  in  my  npJrttm  rv»u*' 
in  a  large  Increase  in  the  imports  of  comiileted  motor  cj'cles  into  thitt  t^fmntr. . 
but  it  will  help  American  motor-cycle  manafactnrers  greatly  hi  the  tHn^f*-- 
ment  of  their  foreign  markets  which  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  develi»imirt.' 
of  the  motor-cycle  industry  of  this  country.  As  evidence  of  thia,  we  sobmJ: 
below  a  partial  list  of  foreign  countries  that  have  put  into  fon'e  ex<v^i%ri 
high  tariffs  covering  motor-cycle  Imports  which  have  hindered  our  flevel«ipn>^  * 
in  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  these  tariff^  have  resulted  in  practical!;' 
I>lacing  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Anierican  motor  cy<-h^. 


Per  cent. 

England 33i 

Belgium 20 

India 20 

Australia 30 


F^f -»ttt 


Spain— 

Korea 

Canada. 
Italy 


Due  to  the  efforts  of  American  motor-cycle  manufacturers  and  onr  dlstribut-^-^ 
in  foreign  countries,  we  have  succee<ied  in  bringing  about  reductions  of  ernr**: 
tant  tariffs  in  nit  least  two  instances,  nHUiely,  Australia,  where  the  tariff  h-i* 
reivntly  been  reiiuced  from  40  per  cent  ad  vah»rem  to  3<»  i»er  cent  ad  valor  r: 
with  the  prospects  of  a  further  re<luction  to  20  per  cent  being  4»l>taiiie«l  in  tb^ 
near  future.     Spain,  where  the  tariff,  in  November.  1920.  was  increased  fn't:- 
3  iiesetas,  gold,  per  kilo  to  9  i>esetas.  gold,  per  kilo,  which  wa.*«  later  pn>vW«t- 
ally  refliK'etl  to  4.5  pesetas,  gold,  per  kilo.  an<l  advice  which  we  have  juM  r^ 
t-eiveil  lndit*ates  that  a  further  re<luction  to  2  pesetas,  gohl,  per  kilo  Is  d<»«  li 
effect,  which  agsun  Diiens  up  this  market  for  American  niotor-c>cle  roanufa 
turers.     In  Belgium  an  effort  wat«  iMMUg  made  during  the  past  year  lo  inip-t^ 
a  fluty  of  33  jier  cent  on  the  lmp4»rtation  of  motor  rydes :  but,  due  ti>  our  rffor* 
and  that  of  our  dlstriliutors.  the  duty  was  finally  established  on  a  ha>i»  "' 
20  |ier  ct^nt  at  I  valorem,  whh*h  was  double  the  rate  in  effect  previously. 

These  few  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  paa«t  j**-*' 
by  American  motorcycle  manufacturers  and  their  <Ustributi»rs  in  forc^  *\<a: 
tries  in  obtaining  C(»iicessi<Mis  on  Import  nites  into  these  various  oiuutrie^  *1<'« 
the  great  imiwrtam'c  that  the  question  of  tariffs  has  on  the  devel<iaiient  «»f  tl^ 
American  niotor-<n*cle  industry. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  the  redmiiiai  in  tariff  on  finisbeil  niot«»r  crHf^s  ftiterl^t 
the  American  market  from  25  per  cent  ta  ir>  per  cent  that  It  will  boC  crMtl? 
increase  the  number  of  motor  cycles  inHM>rte«l  Into  this  conntry  but  will  n-*'- 
mously  strengthen  our  efforts  in  obtaining  further  contvssitms  In  tariff  ntr* 
from  the  countries  to  whom  %\^  are  now  e3cportin2  m«4or  cyclesv. 


^  d  pesetas  jEold  piir  kUo. 
« 1>30  lira  wch. 
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Brief  With  Reference  to  Rates  of  Duty  ow  Files. 

[Presented  by  Nicholson  File  Co.»  Providence,  R.  I.] 

To  the  Coif  MiiTEE  ON  Finance, 

United  Sta4es  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned,  the  Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being  manufacv 
turers  in  the  United  States  of  files  and  rasps  (hereinafter  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  of  files),  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of  a  careful  consideration 
by  your  committee  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  their  product  over  the 
rates  provided  in  House  bill  7456,  and  submit  for  your  consideration  the  foUow<* 
inz  facts  to  reasonably  justify  their  request : 

There  are  in  the  United  States  some  25  to  30  makers  of  machine-cut  files, 
with  plants  located  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nev^  Jersey^ 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  employing  when 
in  full  operation  approximately  9,000  hands,  besides  from  30  to  40  smaller  con* 
cems  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

There  exists  and  has  always  existed  between  the  file  makers  of  this  country 
actual  and  active  compettition  of  the  keenest  kind.  These  file  makers  are — ^at 
least  In  so  far  as  this  company  is  or  has  been  concerned  or  is  aware — entirely 
independent  of  each  other  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  with  no  trade  agree- 
ments or  relations  of  any  character,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  atpecting  theit 
affairs. 

THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  ITLES. 

The  manufacture  of  files  is  a  complex  process,  and  one  which  can  be  under* 
taken  successfully  only  by  workmen  long  skilled  in  the  industry.  Each  file, 
from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  a  bar  of  specially  rolled  steel  until  the  time  when 
it  is  placed  in  our  finished  stock  ready  for  shipment,  must  pass  through  from 
20  to  26  processes  or  operations  and  must  be  handled  from  75  to  90  times. 

The  making  of  files  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  automatic  process. 
WhUe  machinery  is  used  to  i)erform  the  principal  operations,  each  machii^e 
requires  one  and  in  many  cases  two  attendants,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  operation  includes  only  one  file  at  a  time. 

No  less  than  6,000  varieties  of  files  are  regularly  made  by  this  company. 
E^^ery  one  of  these  files  is  a  fine  edged  tool,  and  after  passing  the  cut  stage 
U  a  very  delicate  tool  and  easily  ruined  or  damaged  if  not  handled  with  the 
utmost  Care. 

In  this  industry  only  skilled  workmen,  together  with  a  small  number  of 
helpers  and  laborers,  are  employed.  This  skilled  class  of  labor,  having  been 
trained  for  many  months  before  becoming  proficient,  is  invaluable  to  t^e 
industry  and  commands  extremely  good  wages,  wages  far  in  excess  of  those 
lULid  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  for  the  same  class  of  labor. 

In  the  manufacture  of  files  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  very  high,  in 
many  cases  as  high  as  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

We  present  herewith  (marked  Exhibit  A)  a  2-inch  round  file.  In  pro- 
ducing these  files  1  pound  of  steel  costing  38  cents  will  make  83  dozen  files 
having  a  net  value  of  $144.89.  The  labor  expended  on  this  pound  of  steel 
enhances  its  value  381  times. 

We  also  present  herewith  (marked  Exhibit  B)  a  S^-inch  needle  file.  One 
pound  of  this  steel,  costing  25  cents,  will  make  8  dozen  files  having  a  not 
^alue  of  $13.99,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the  steel  52  times. 

We  also  present  (marked  Exhibit  C)  a  14-inch  flat  bastard  file.  One  dozen 
of  these  files  requires  21  pounds  of  steel,  at  a  cost  of  4i  cents  per  pound,  or 
^i  cents  for  the  dozen  files.  These  files  have  a  net  value  of  $4.92  per  dozen,. 
the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the  steel  five  and  two-tenths  times. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  samples  shown  will,  we  believe,  demonstrate 
the  reason  for  the  great  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  cost  of  any  finished  file* 
Prior  to  the  year  1915  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  had  made  no  advance  in  the 
price  of  any  of  their  products  for  a  period  of  upward  of  15  years,  but  had 
year  by  year  constantly  and  continuously  reduced  their  prices  in  competition 
'''ith  other  file  makers,  these  reductions  in  price  having  been  effected  during 
that  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  manufacturing  costs  within  the  same  period 
had  greatly  increased,  due  to  advances  in  rates  of  wages  paid,  cost  of  material,, 
^^el,  and  supplies,  and  also  due  to  large  increases  in  fixed  charges  through 
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reductions  in  operating  time  enforced  by  State  l^islatlon.  Since  the  yrr' 
1915  the  selling  prices  of  the  products  of  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  have  lncr«i»^ 
an  average  of  113  per  cent.  Chi  March  1  of  this  year  these  prices  were  reiiu«v : 
an  average  of  approximately  15  per  cent  and  a  further  reduction  of  al*  r 
the  same  amount  was  made  effective  July  1.  It  is  a  gratifying  fart  that  wliV 
the  selling  prices  of  numerous  other  articles  manufactured  f^m  nteel  a«  i 
base  and  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  carry  as  high  a  peroentacp  t* 
It  does  in  the  cost  of  files  hare  Increased  in  the  last  six  years  anywhere  iron' 
dOO  per  cent  to  900  per  cent  flies  advanced  only  113  per  cent.  It  may  ai«» 
be  noted  that  advances  in  prices  made  by  this  company  for  their  product  \a%9- 
beett  materially  less  tlian  advances  in  prices  that  have  been  made  by  ^^rm 
other  file  manufacturers. 

During  tlie  World  War  in  order  that  the  demands  of  the  Allies  and  of  our  *•«' 
Oovernment  might  be  met  in  the  fullest  manner  and  with  the  utmost  of  ptttmi* 
neas,  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  made  extensive  additions  to  their  mannfartunBr 
facilities.  If  these  manufacturing  facilities  are  to  be  steadily  and  continoon*^; 
employed,  it  is  essential  that  the  duty  on  files  shall  be  placed  at  such  a  tei^ 
aa  not  to  materially  permit  of  any  increased  importation  in  volmne.  Ki 
perience  for  the  10  years  prior  to  the  year  1914  shows  that  files  wen*  ud- 
ported  on  a  basis  of  approximately  70,000  dozen  per  annum.  Immediarri/ 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  law  the  tuIoiw 
loaterially  ^creaaed,  reaching  a  total  during  the  year  ending  June  3Ql  VM^- 
of  121,786  dozens.  This  increase  was  directly  due  to  tlie  reduction  in  rt* 
rate  of  duty  made  under  the  new  law,  and  although  the  volume  of  the  lu 
portations  increased  nearly  twofold,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  wa*  ^^r- 
third  less  than  the  average  duty  collected  per  year  for  the  preceding  ^' 
years:  The  fact  that  importations  of  files  increased  nearly  100  per  cmt  u. 
Volume  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Underwood-Si mnnm.**  tan? 
law^  when  the  law  was  actually  in  effect  for  only  a  portion  of  that  ywir.  l* 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  had  the  war  not  intervened  importation*  •> 
files  in  succeeding  years  would  have  been  vastly  increased  and  to  a  p^^^* 
that  would  have  caused  a  very  material  curtailment  in  the  operation  nf  tUf 
factories  in  this  country.  It  is  certain  that  in  average  years  there  will  N'  s* 
proximately  the  same  volume  Imported  as  occurred  during  the  lO^year  i*<t*'»I 
prior  to  the  year  1914,  and  there  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  th«»  niati.' 
of  revenue  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  carrying  the  increases  In  the  nite*  ••» 
duty  under  this  schedule  that  will  hereinafter  be  suggested. 

'  For  over  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons*  tar.f 
law  the  duty  on  files  had  been  specific.  The  specific  duty  is  prefenibl<»  \^ 
cause  the  actual  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  amount  based*  upon  the  qnanrlt^ 
6f  the  goods  actually  imported  and  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  and  flu*t'n 
ttons  of  foreign  market  values  nor  to  fluctuations  in  value  of  exchange.  Tn-Vr 
a  specific  duty  there  w6uld  be  no  Incentive  for  foreign  file  makent  to  on«lir 
value  invoices  of  files  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  entry  Into  the  I'tii*."* 
States  at  a  low  duty  cost.  Undervaluation  of  invoices  covering  files  wfm'.*!  ♦• 
exceedingly  dilficult  to  detect  be<*ause  of  the  fact  that  files  of  varlcmj*  ;n^j  *•"* 
and  quality  are  so  nearly  alike  in  apiiearance  that  their  difference  ctwiM  t  ' 
be  detected  except  by  a  file  expert.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  three  saro;*!'^ 
herewith  submitted  (marked  "Exhibit  D").  For  these  reasons  thh«  oimiwirj 
strongly  recommends  specific  rates  of  duty  rather  than  ad  valorem  rat^^. 

In  every  tariff  law  for  the  past  35  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  a«*  ' 
1913  files  were  classified  according  to  size  and  a  graduated  duty  asseMfiprl  an'** 
the  different  classifications.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1^7,  and  again  aD«W  'N 
tariff  act  of  1909.  files  were  in  four  groups,  i.  e..  No.  1.  Files  2J  inches  in  lr:i.f 
and  under.  No.  2.  Files  over  2^  inches  and  under  4^  inches  in  length.  >*•«  » 
Files  over  4  J  Inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length.  No.  4.  Files  7  Inrb*-*  - 
length  and  over. 

This  company  is  convinced  after  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  qar^r  • 
through  an  experience  covering  many  years  that  under  usual  cimditions  <•'  »* " 
Industry  in  this  country  and  in  the  principal  file-pn»ducing  c^Mintries  alT-^ 
the  rates  of  duty  given  to  this  paragraph  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  were  5j«  ^  ' 
as  could  then  l>e  assessed  without  definite  danger  of  an  exres.<lve  voIuik-  •' 
Importations  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  industry  here  aD«1  !•"* 
of  employnn»nt  to  American  lalwr.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fart  that  v^'  *• 
of  commodities  In  genera!  have  advancwl  heavily,  and  with  the  oprtalntr  *Hj' 
these  advances  will  in  large  part  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  nnmN^  ' 
yean  because  of  the  very  excessive  burden  of  taxation  now  exist iaie  ami  -'^ 
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)ine  time  sure  to  exist,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  it  is  desirable  from 
16  standpoint  of  revenue  as  well  as  the  safeguarding  of  the  industry  itself, 
:  is  reoommended  that  the  following  rates  of  duty  be  assessed  on  files : 

Per  dozen. 

Iroup  No.  1.  Files  21  inches  in  length  and  under $0. 40 

rfoup  No.  2.  Files  over  2^  inches  and  under  4^  inches  in  length .  75 

vfoup  No.  3.  Files  over  4i  inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length 1. 00 

SroupN.  4.  Files  7  inches  in  length  and  over 1. 20 

The  above  rates  of  duty  are  as  low  as  should  be  included  in  the  proposed 
arlff  law  when  conditions  of  the  industry  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
irv  considered. 

The  principal  file-producing  countries  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States  are  England,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Japan.  Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  very  extensive  increases  have 
tieen  made  in  the  file-prpducing  establishments  in  England  and  a  vast  amount 
9f  new  and  additional  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  file  industry  there. 
One  such  concern  recently  incorporated  has  a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  An- 
other manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the  largest  in  England,  has 
vtery  recently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  with  the  announced  deter- 
mination of  intensively  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  all  markets. 
It  is  inevitable  that  these  file  makers  will  strongly  compete  with  domestic 
manufacturers  here  for  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  While  rates  of 
wa^es  paid  to  file  operatives  in  England  have  advanced  heavily  during  the 
war,  they  are  to-day  very  much  lower  than  the  average  wages  paid  for  the 
same  class  of  operatives  in  this  country. 

Some  very  extensive  file-manufacturing  establishments  have  been  developed 
in  Sweden,  and  these  are  also  keenly  competitive  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  paid  in  these  factories,  there  is  no  specific  data, 
but  a  comparison  of  average  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden  and  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  operatives  here  in  the  same  general  classes  receive  a  remu- 
neration from  661  per  cent  to  130  per  cent  more  than  the  same  character  of 
employment  receives  in  Sweden. 

Within  the  present  year  we  have  seen  actual  quotations  in  the  hands  of  New 
Tork  distributors  quoting  files  made  in  Austria  laid  down  in  New  York  duty 
paid  at  fully  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  lowest  price  now  being  quoted  by 
American  makers  to  the  largest  distributing  trade. 

In  Japan  there  are  at  least  two  fully  equipped  file  factories  in  active 
operation.  It  is  from  that  source,  where  rates  of  wages  are  only  a  vary  small 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country,  that  we  mrust  look  for  some  very 
serious  competition  in  years  to  come.  It  is  without  question  that  the  ingenuity 
and  perseverence  of  Japanese  mechanics  will  produce  in  any  line  of  manu- 
facture to  which  they  may  devote  their  attention  an  article  that  will  compare 
iavorably  in  quality  with  the  same  article  produced  in  other  countries,  and 
with  their  exceedingly  small  labor  cost  this  material  can  be  sent  into  this 
conntry  in  tremendous  volume  unless  adequate  preventatives  in  the  form  of 
rates  of  duty  are  assessed  against  such  importations. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  this  company  recommends  the  adoption  of  rates 
of  duty  applying  to  files  that  will  conform  with  the  schedule  herein  sug- 
lested. 
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THTTBSDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1021. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10.30  o'clock 

m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 
residing. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La 
oUette,  Dillingham,  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  Calder,  Sutherland, 
immons,  and  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  file  a  brief  of  James  A. 
rarvey,  representing  the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New 
'ork,  the  Hospitw  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Wisconsin 
lospital  Association,  and  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Catholic 
lospital  Association.  This  brief  deals  with  the  proposed  tariflf  on 
umcal  instruments,  scissors,  and  other  hospital  supplies. 

Hie  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  filed  through  Senator  Walsh. 

(The  brief  of  Mr.  Garvey  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

August  22,  1921. 
Brjrf. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
tlvie brief  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Honorable  Sirs:  As  you  have  under  consideration  at  the  jsresent  time  the 
Fcfdney  tariff  bUI,  H.  R.  7456,  I,  as  th«  representative  of  the  Hospital  Conference  of 
tbe  Oibr  of  New  York,  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Wisconsin 
H«pitai  Association,  and  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  (credentials  of  which  are  attached  hereto),  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  present  to  you  the  protest  of  the  above  associations  against  the  proposed 
^^  on  surgical  instruments;  sciasors,  and  other  hospital  supplies. 

The  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  of  this  country  are  a  very  ^at  asset  to  the  Nation, 
uid  as  Buch  are  entitled  to  as  just  and  equitable  a  protection  as  manufacturing  in- 


To  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  work  that  is  bein^;  performed  and  the  laige 
wld  covered  by  them,  I  will  give  you  the  figures  just  published  by  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  which  association  has  already  appealed  to  the 
^vfi  and  Means  Committee  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  hospitals. 

b  fanuary,  1921,  there  were  in  the  United  States  9,471  hospitals  ana  allied  insti- 
tntioM  with  a  total  hospital  bed  capacity  of  720,092. 

The  industry  of  the  manufacturer  of  surgical  instruments,  according  to  the  figures 
«nbmitted  to  your  TariflF  Commission,  consisted  of  25  firms  in  the  year  1914.  The 
wholesale  Surgical  Trade  Association,  consisting  of  American  manufacturers  and 
^|K)rting  firms,  had  a  membership  of  21  firms  in  1914,  five  of  which  manufactured 
j^wy  furniture  and  sterilizers,  three  of  which  made  thermometers,  syringes,  etc., 
jea\ing  only  13  firms  manufacttuing  surgical  instruments  (Tariff  Information  Series 
'  2  employing  normallv  possibly  iSo  people,  5  employing  normally  about  50  people, 
5  employing  normally  about  15  to  25  people. 
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There  were  only  about  958  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  8ui)g:ical 
Bients  in  the  year,  1914.    I  am  quoting  1914  because  this  was  the  most  recent  *-j 
that  could  be  considered  normal  in  thifi  industry.    The  World  War  created  aa     ' 
natural  and  unprecedented  demand  for  instruments  and  the  Council  of  Nat>  .. 
Defense  allocated  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments  to  jewelry  and  5n^'  • 
makers.    Even  under  the  heavy  strain  of  war  emergency  there  were  only  2.loO  (•- 
pie  employed  in  this  industry. 

Compare  this  industry,  employing  normally  less  than  1,000  people,  with  th«»  r^ 
of  operations  covered  bv  9,471  hospitals  and  allied  inatitutionBhavuiff  adailTreafcC*: 
population  of  over  a  million  and  consider  that  each  year  more  than  8,000.000  p»T>«  -^j 
become  resident  patients  in  hospitals,  with  an  average  stay  of  from  17  to  I^  -ix  ' 
each. 

From  a  questionnaire  directed  to  the  entire  field  it  was  found  that  a  coneervmt.  * 
valuation  of  hospital  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  is  $3,279,520,372.  If  t: 
valuation  were  figured  on  the  basis  of  present  day  costs,  it  is  nfe  to  aniune  thai  *.. 
total  valuation  would  be  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,000. 

The  hospitals  of  the  country  are  always  under  a  severe  financial  stnin  and 
every  one  of  them  reports  a  deficit  every  year. 

As  a  whole,  the  hospitals  and  sui*geons  of  the  country  aro  opposed  to  any 
sary  increase  in  tariff.    I  quote  the  following: 

'^The  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York  passed  a  resolutioii  on  April 
1921— 

*'  'Rewlvedy  That  the  conference  would  respectfullv  call  the  attention  of 
to  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  i 
the  tariff  on  suigical  instruments.' 

"On  April  21,  1921,  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  re8oluti<^  ^< 
follows  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto) : 

"  ^Resolved,  That  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia  would  respectfully  r^l 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  chanta^ni 
institutions  by  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  surreal  instruments/  '* 

In  a  letter  of  May  28,  1921  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto),  pertainu^  to  ti.«i 
tariff  on  sui^cal  instruments.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  lunn..  sayv* 

*'  It  is  my  opinion  that  any  tax  which  adds  to  the  cost  of,  or  hinders  the  edvcmtaoc  •- 
our  people  or  the  care  of  their  health  is  a  mistake  in  policy." 

The  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United  State*  mz  z 
Canada  passed  the  following  resolution  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto): 

*'' Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  conference  would  respectfully  call  the  atlenocin  : 
Congress  to  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  vl 
increase  in  the  tanff  on  surgical  instruments.'' 

Rev.  C.  B.  MouUnier,  president  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  riut«<d 
States  and  Canada,  says  in  a  letter  dated  June  8,  1921  (copy  of  whicb  ia  attM-Wo 
hereto): 

"As  this  will  affect  hospitals  in  a  very  large  measure  there  should  be  no  heaitatiin 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  hospitals  to  oppose  such  measure.  I  feeU  thecrlocv 
that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  574  hospitals  conducted  by  Catholic  nstctv  wi. 
suffer  from  such  an  increase  in  tariff  to  a  measoro  that  should  not  be  countenanced  I  • 
legislators  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  such  valuable  ^d  charitable  ioititutaflcr 
Their  financial  burden  is  already  a  very  heavy  one.  I  therefore,  as  prendcmt  of  th' 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  protest  against  any  such  legislation,  in  the  lumr  « : 
this  vast  body  of  devoted  workers  in  the  cause  of  better  health  for  our  people/* 

A  resolution  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto)  was  unanimously  adopted  by  r.- 
convention  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United  States  and  (^anaiiA 
June  24. 1921: 

'^That  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  soes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bil!  l.  « 
in  Congress  imposing  an  increase  in  the  tahn  on  imported  suigical  instnuncnt»  kn  li  - 
reason  that  it  will  entail  greater  liaidsliipe  on  our  charitable  oraanizations." 

A  letter  dated  June  8, 1921  (ropy  of  which  is  attached  hereto),  fiom  Dr.  Sol.  G.  Ka)  s 
secretary  of  staff  of  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  says: 

'*At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  staff  of  Holy  Cross  Hospital  it  was  resolved  that  «^ 
indorse  the  action  taken  by  the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York  refcafdiu* 
the  proposed  increased  tariff  on  imported  surgical  instruments  and  labofatoo  r^i" 
plies." 

On  June  16,  1921,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  passed  this  rew  . 
tion  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto): 

''Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  this  institution  would  respectfully  call  to  the  att«r 
tion  of  Oongress  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  by  an  increase  in  the  tan.^  •  r 
surgical  instruments." 
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On  June  15,  1921,  St.  Francis  Hoepital,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  passed  this  resolution 

opv  of  which  is  attached  hereto) : 

*'That  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  of  Wichita,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  opposed  to  this 

crease,  because  of  the  additional  burden  it  will  entail  in  our  charitable  work.'* 

On  or  about  June  7,  1921,  the  Council  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  representing  St. 

iry's  Infirmary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mount  St.  Rose 

inatorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Blue  Island,  111.;  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 

tal.  St.  Charles,  Mo.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  passed  the  following 

•nhition  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto): 

"That  the  council  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  injustice 

tat  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on 

inrical  instruments." 

Vender  date  of  June  9, 1921,  C.  E.  Sparrow,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  Hospital, 

Tites: 
'Kindly  add  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Hospital  to  the  list  of  hospitals  protesting 

si&inst  the  increased  tariff  on  surgical  instruments."     (Copy  of  which  is  attached 

ereto.) 
Under  date  of  June  5  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto)  Licia  L.  Jaquith,  superin- 

endent  of  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 
'*  The  trustees  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  of  this  city  fully  indorse  the  resolutions  of 

he  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  the  burdens  now  placed  upon 

haiitable  institutions  is  almost  more  than  they  can  bear." 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Bevin  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jamaica 

SospitaL  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  writes  under  date  of  June  9, 1921^ 
'  The  board  desires  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  looking  toward  the  remis- 

aon  of  duties  on  all  surgical  instruments  used  by  charitable  institutions." 
G.  W.  Boot,  M.  D.,  president  of  staff  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Evanston,  111.,  writes 

nnder  date  of  June  10  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto): 

The  executive  committee  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  wish  to  protest  against  any 

increase  in  tariff  on  suigical  instruments  and  laboratory  supplies.    When  dealers  are 

;bar^i^  $9  for  tracheotomy  tubes,  which  we  formerly  bought  for  $3,  we  feel  that  any 

inrrease  in  tariff  will  work  an  injustice." 
I>r.  Fred  W.  Phifer,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Wheatland  Hospital,  of  Wheatland,  Wyo., 

^les  under  date  of  June  6, 1921  (copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto): 
'  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Hospital  Confer- 

eioe  in  the  City  of  New  Yort,  opposing  the  bill  to  increase  the  tariff  on  surgical  instru- 
ments." 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Test,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in 
i  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  dated  July  22,  1921  (copy  of  which  is  attached 
tereto),  wrote: 

'You  doubtless  realize  that  all  of  the  best  instnunents  are  hand  forged,  and  you 
fflij-  have  been  informed  that  nearly  all  the  instrument  makers  in  this  country  capable 
of  making  these  fine  instruments  are  of  foreign  birth .  Many  of  them  left  this  country 
during  the  war  and  very  many  have  not  returned,  so  it  is  an  absolute  fact  which  can 
ii'^t  be  successfully  chaUenged  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  buy  in  this  country  oiJy  a 
"^11  percentage  of  the  grade  of  instruments  that  are  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hoe- 
piul  and  other  prominent  institutions  of  the  country  and  by  our  better  surgeons 
everywhere. 

To-day  we  are  compelled  to  use  a  grade  of  instruments  which  we  would  not  have 
thought  of  buying  a  few  years  ago  and  for  more  than  nine  months  I  have  had  orders 
i^  for  certain  instruments  which  are  vital  in  our  work  and  which  I  can  not  get  because 
they  are  not  being  made  in  this  country.  There  are  not  enough  men  in  Philadelphia 
^ho  can  make  high  grade  instruments  in  the  quantities  needed  and  I  am  told  that 
^he  same  condition  exists  in  New  York  City. 

"Only  recently  I  had  an  inquiry  from  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent hospitals  in  a  large  eastern  city  asking  me  whether  there  was  any  instniment 
^naker  in  Philadelphia  who  would  be  able  to  successfully  handle  their  instruments, 
inaking  and  repairs,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him^to  get  satisfactory  service  in  his  own 
^'Jty.  I  was  compelled  to  tell  him  that  we  were  in  the  same  fix  and  that  Philadelphia 
^•ould  not  help  hun. 

'The  statements  which  I  am  making  can  not  be  truthfully  contradicted  as  I  know 
^e  situation  throughout  the  east  generally.  My  statements  will  be  contradicted  by 
^J^ufacturers  of  second  and  third  grade  instruments  who  are  interested  in  foisting 
Qpon  the  hospitals  and  sur^ons  a  cheap  grade  of  instruments  at  a  high  price.*' 

%er  Superior  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital.  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  writes,  under  date  of 
^^i?U8t  1, 1921  (copy  of  which  is  attacned  nereto): 
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"We  wish  to  enter  the  protest  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  against  tari£f  bill  7456.  Tm 
hospital  as  the  servant  annually  of  many  hundreds  of  your  constituents  respectful 
ur^  you  to  secure  exemptions  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  from  this  proprv«- 
tariff." 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Clover,  superintendent  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  testi*"* 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  (see  Tariff  Information  Series  7)  as  follows: 

"I  know  of  no  institution  that  ought  not  to  be  enlarged." 

And  again: 

"A  great  many  instruments  used  in  hospitals  are  not  made  here  at  all,  other  in«*^  - 
ments  made  here  are  not  as  good  as  those  which  we  get  from  abroad.  Some  Ameri'  sz 
instruments  are  of  a'very  good  quality,  these  are  made  of  the  softer  metals,  whirh  *• 
do  use  and  shall  continue  to  use." 

It  is  interesting  here"  to  state  that  the  American  instrument?  of  soft  metal  are  sold  - 
a  lower  price  in  the  United  States  than  the  imported,  and,  therefore,  do  not  n-.. 
protection.  In  Tariff  Information  Series  7,  on  paige  25,  the  statements  of  three  maL  . 
facturers  of  instruments  reg:arding  the  effect  of  tariff  reduction  on  business  are  qu'  i*^\ 
below  (referring  to  the  tariff  reduction  of  1913,  when  it  was  reduced  from  4o  t*  _' 
per  cent) : 

"The  reduction  of  duty  did  not  seriouslv  affect  the  manufacturers  of  soft  mp^a 
goods.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  as  a  fact  that  the  status  of  soft  metal  groia  >• 
different  from  that  of  the  steel  goods.  Even  though  the  duty  on  instruments.  iir*<i-- 
the  Underwood  bill,  was  lowered  to  20  per  cent,  nevertheless  the  manufacturt-rv  • 
soft  metal  goods  found  it  possible,  under  this  new  duty,  not  only  to  continue  tL«  ,* 
business  at  a  profit,  but  also  to  expand  and  enlarge  in  some  cases  four  time?  ri  ••:^ 
original  capacity." 

In  many  countries,  notably  our  neighbor  Canada,  surgical  instruments  are  ad ipin'"' 
free  of  duty  and  classified  as  scientific  apparatus  for  educational  and  charitable*  p-ir 
poses.  Before  the  customs  laws  of  1913  went  into  effect.  Congress  made  a  ver?'  <-aj>Pi' 
research  and  it  was  then  determined  that  the  sui^gical  industry  did  not  lieed  a:.. 
greater  protection  than  20  per  cent  and  the  duty  was  lowered  from  45  to  20  per  <  *»i.' 
ad  valorem. 

The  total  operating  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States  is  estimatei : ' 
$550,287,119  vearly.    Of  this  amount  private  benevolence  contributes  about  ^4-pi 
000,000  and  Government,  State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities  about  $110.00l>.u- 
all  together. 

Statistics  show  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated  are  free  or  charit\  ca**-.- 
and  therefore  it  is  exsv  to  deduce  that  private  benevolence  spends  about  $286.000.(«»  • 
yearly  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  saving  of  life  among  the  poor.     Is  it  fair  to  ti.\ 
these  private  contributions  to  charitv? 

Take  the  scales  of  justice.  On  the  one  side  place  the  small  surgieal-instrun  ♦t  * 
industry  and  the  small  sum  that  an  increased  tariff  would  yield  in  revenue,  an<i  <•* 
the  other  side  place  the  fact  that  our  private  benevolence  has  given  to  charit;- 
$286,000,000  in  one  year.  Again  place  on  the  one  side  the  1,000  people  emplo)..: 
normallv  in  this  industry  and  on  the  other  side  the  5,200,000  people  treated  annuaii 
free  of  charge.     Would  not  the  interest  of  our  hospitals  appear  paramount? 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  tax  should  be  levied  on  artiiiles  that  are  luxtiri' « 
or  show  financial  gain,  rather  than  on  those  that  are  used  for  charitable  purpogie^  * 

Competent  hospital  and  health  authorities  estimate  that  fullv  $2,000,000,000  oi '*• 
be  expanded  during  the  next  five  years  on  new  hospitals  in  order  to  meet  the  n*^-  > 
of  our  country,  llow  can  this  be  accomplished  if  we  are  subjected  to  an  inorra?»  . 
tirirf  .^  It  i^  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  biu'den  will  become  too  great  to  •  ir-. 
and  we  shall  be  forced,  as^ainst  our  will  and  desire,  to  turn  the  charity  patients  u\*t 
to  the  Government,  State,  county,  or  city  for  care  and  attention. 

The  chaotic  state  of  business  in  our  country  to-day  demands  that  all  efforts  be .  vl- 
centrated  on  keeping  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  chait table  institutions  do^n  ' 
a  minimum. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  that  you  allow  the  tariff  on  5ur».i  . 
instruments  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  place  on  the  free  list  surgical  instruments  and  U- 
ratory  supplies  used  in  hospitals  founded  and  maintained  for  charitable  purpoN>  - 
that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  in  our  great  work  and  increase  and  expana  in  j'' 
portion  with  our  growing  population. 

Our  objections  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  A  very  large  number  of  surgical  instruments  used  by  specialist  surpean.*  i^ 
not  made  in  this  country  and  must  be  imported,  for  the  reason  that  either  the  dom«<v 
quality  is  not  good  enough  or  that  the  cost  of  production  is  prohibitive,  due  to  li.' 
small  quantities  of  each  type  consumed. 
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Second.  Any  increase  in  the  tariff  would  inevitably  result  in  an  advance  of  the 
rices  of  the  domestic  goods  to  the  hospitals,  otherwise  the  domestic  manufacturers 
ould  not  ju^ify  their  clamor  for  a  hi^er  tariff. 

Third.  Our  surgeons  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  foreign 
avention  in  the  art  of  surgery,  due  to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  imported  instrumente, 
nd  the  progrees  of  science  resulting  from  interchange  of  new  ideas  would  be  retarded. 

Fourth.  That  revenue  would  fall  very  far  short  of  expectations  because  the  importa- 
Lons  will  fall  off  in  proportion  to  the  nse  in  tariff. 

Respectfully  submitted.  j^^^^  ^    q^^^^^ 

Representing  the  Hospitial  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Hospital  Asso- 
iation  of  Philadelphia,  the  Wisconsin  Hospital  Association,  the  Illinois  Conference 
if  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association. 

The  HosprrAL  Conpbrencb  of  the  City  op  New  York, 

April  15  y  1921. 
Mr.  James  A.  Garvey, 

Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  hospital  conference  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  13th  instant,  a  resolution  was  passed,  of  which  a  copy  is  herein  inclosed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  may  have  some  influence  with  our  legislature  in  preventing 
their  placing  upon  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country  an  additional  financial 
burden  by  me  increase  of  tariff  on  surgical  instruments  imported  into  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours,  q^^    p   ^^^^^^  Secrttary. 

THE   HOSPrrAL  COKPERENCE   OP  THE   CFTY  OP   NEW   YORK. 

Bellevue  Hoepital,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Department  of  Health, 
Flower  Hospital,  Flushing  Hospital.  General  Memorial  Hospital,  Hahneman  Hospital, 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  House  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  House  of  Rest  for 
Coosumptives,  Jewish  Hoepital,  Brooklyn;  Knickerbocker  Hospital,  Lebanon  Hos- 

Sital.  I^nox  Hill  Hospital,  Lincoln  Hospital,  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
lethodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  Montefiore  Home,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  New  York 
Hospital,  New  York  Eye*  and  Ear  Infirmary,  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
children.  New  York  Opthalmic  and  Aural  Institute,  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital. 
New  York  Poet  Graduate  Hoepital,  Norwegian  Home  and  Hospital,  People's  Hospital, 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Home,  St.  Catherine's  Hospital, 
St.  John's  Guild,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  S.  R.  Smith  Infirmary, 
^>'ndenham  Hospital,  The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Williamsburg  Hospital,  Women's 
Hospital,  Wyckoff  Height  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint 
I'msea,  Broad  Street  Hospital,  Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  and  Community  Hospital. 

RESOLUTION. 

\\hereafl  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Coneress  to  increase  the  tariff  on  surgical  instru- 
ments,  and  the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York,  representing  40  of 
oiir  leading  hospitals,  is  opposed  to  this  increase,  because  of  the  aciditional  burden 
it  will  entail  in  our  charitaDle  work:  Therefore  be  it 

Rfsolved.  That  the  conference  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  Confjress 
f^«'  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  inr'r(»ase  in 
ttiH  tariff  on  surgical  instruments. 

PENNSYLVANIA   HOSPITAL.    PHILADELPHIA. 

^\here£w  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  to  increase  the  tariff  on  sur^(al  instru- 
ments, and  the  Hospital  Association  oi  Philadelphia,  representing  57  hospitals  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  is  opposed  to  this  increase  because  of  the  additional 
JHirden  which  it  will  impose  upon  charitable  institutions;  and  these  rharitable 
institutions  are  a  very  great  asset  to  the  State  and  tlie  Nation,  and  are  already  finan- 
cially embarrafised:  Be  it  therefore 

Rmhed,  That  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia  would  respectfully  call  to 
Inattention  of  Congress  the  injustice  that  would  be  brought  upon  charitaLde  insti- 
tutions by  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  surgical  instruments. 

The  alwve  resolution  was  unanimouslv  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  hospital  association 
W.\prU21,  1921.  '   ■ 

Dave  D.  Test, 
President  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
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Rochester,  Minn.,  May  28,  J^.'i. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Garvey, 

Richmond  HUl,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Garvey:  I  have  your  letter  pertaining  to  tariff  on  suiigical  in«T. 
ments.    It  is  my  opinion  that  any  tax  which  aads  to  the  cost  of  or  hinders  the  e-l'j-  ^ 
tion  of  our  people  or  the  care  of  their  health  is  a  mistake  in  policy. 
Very  truly>  yours, 

C.  H.  Mati. 


RESOLUTION   OP  HUBBR   MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  PANA,  ILL. 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  to  increase  the  tariff  on  surgical  inFir. 
ments,  and  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  CaUiolic  Hospital  Association,  reprewni- 
ing  54  of  our  leading  hospitals,  is  opposed  to  this  increase,  because  of  the  additionJ 
burden  it  will  entail  in  our  charity  work:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  conference  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  - : 
Congress  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  aa 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  surgical  instruments. 

Sister  Marie  Lm.  Conception, 
Secretary-  Treasurer  Illinois  Conference  of  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United  StaUs  ana  Canadn. 


CATHOLIC  hospital   ASSOCIATION   OP  THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  James  A.  Garvey, 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Garvey:  The  effort  you  are  making  to  hinder  an  increase  in  Uri5 
on  surgical  instruments  and  laboratory  supplies  has  come  to  my  notice.  As  this  wiW 
affect  hospitals  in  a  very  large  measure  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  par  ••* 
those  interested  in  hospitals  to  oppose  such  a  measure.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  un 
justified  in  saying  that  the  574  hospitals  conducted  by  Catholic  sisters  will  suffer  m-m 
such  an  increase  in  tariff  to  a  measure  that  should  not  be  countenanced  by  l^isltu^r' 
who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  such  valuable  and  charitable  institutions.  Th«*ir 
financial  burden  is  already  a  very  heavy  one .  I,  therefore,  as  president  of  the  Catb'^  11 
Hospital  Association  protest  against  any  such  legislation  in  the  name  of  this  va?: 
body  of  devoted  workers  in  the  cause  of  better  health  for  our  people. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  are  doing  and  if  I  can  in  any  way  aasi^t  yi-.u 
please  command  my  services.    Our  national  convention  will  be  held  on  the  21.  '^: 
23,  and  24  of  June,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.    If  the  matter  is  still  at  that  time  under  <x»ri- 
sideration  by  Congress,  I  shall  have  a  resolution  adopted  and  forwarded  to  Concrv* 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

C.  B.  MOULINIER, 

President  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Caiw*ii 

A  resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  by  the  convention  of  the  Catholic  Hospi:..i 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Friday,  June  24,  1921: 

"That  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bill  n  • 
in  Congress  imposing  an  increase  in  tariff  on  imported  surgical  instruments  for  th* 
reason  that  it  will  entail  greater  hardships  on  our  charitable  organizations.  *^ 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  S,  J9//. 
Hon.  E.  O.  Leatherwood, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  staff  of  Holy  Cross  H«|'iti 
it  was  resolved  that  we  indorse  the  action  taken  by  the  Hospital  Conference  of  a  • 
City  of  New  York,  regarding  the  proposed  increased  tariff  on  imported  suigical  ic 
struments  and  laboratory  supplies,  as  evidenced  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  resoluii"- 
passed  by  them. 
Hoping  you  will  find  it  possible  to  support  and  assist  us  in  this  matter,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  G.  Kahx. 
Secretary  Holy  Cross  Hospital  Staf. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  ST.   FRANCIS  HOSPITAL,   SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 

^iVliereas  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congrees  to  increase  the  tariff  on  surgical  instni- 

xnentas;  and 
^Kereas  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  this  increase,  because  of 

tlie  additional  burden  it  will  entail  in  the  care  of  the  sick:  Therefore  be  it 

Restored ^  That  the  trustees  of  this  institution  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
rongreas  the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  by  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  surgical 
instruments. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

St.  Francis  Hospital, 
By ,  Secretary, 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  this  16th  day  of  June,  1921. 


resolution   of   ST.   FRANCIS  HOSPITAL. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  June  15 ^  1921. 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  to  increase  the  tariff  on  surgical  instru- 
ments; and  the  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of  Wichita,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  opposed  to 
this  increase,  because  of  the  additional  burden  it  will  entail  in  our  charitable  work: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  hospital  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  surgical  instruments. 

COPY  OF  letter  from   ST.   MARY'S   INFIRMARY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  7,  1921. 
Mr.  Jaji Es  A.  Garvey, 

Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  our  community  council  a  few  days  ago  a  resolution  was 
passed  of  which  a  copy  is  nerein  inclosed. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  may  have  some  influence  with  our  legislature  in  preventing 
their  placing,  upon  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country,  an  additional  financiiu 
burden  by  the  increase  of  tariff  on  surgical  instruments  imported  into  this  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Sisters  of  St.  Mary, 
By  Mother  M.  Consordia,  Preaident. 

COPY  of  resolution   from   ST.   MARY's  infirmary,   ST.   L0UI8,   MO. 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  to  increase  the  tariff  on  surgical  instru- 
ments; and  the  council  of  our  community  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  representing 
seven  hospitals  located  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  is  opposed 
to  this  increase,  because  of  the  additional  burden  it  will  entail  in  our  charitable 
work:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  council  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  surreal  instruments. 

Council  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Marv,  representing  St.  Mary's  Infirmary.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mount  St.  Rose  Sanatorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Francis*  Hospital.  Blue  Island,  111.;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


COPY   OF   letter  from   THE    DELAWARE    HOSPITAL. 

W^ilmington,  Del.,  June  9,  1921. 
Mr.  James  A.  Garvey. 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  add  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Hospital  to  the  list  of  hospitals 
protesting  against  the  increased  tariff  on  surgical  instruments. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Sparrow,  Superintendent, 
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COPY   OP   RESOLUTION   BIONBD    BY  TRUSTEES   OF  THE   MEMORIAL 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  to  increase  the  tariff  on 
ments  and  the  Hospital  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
our  leading  hospitals,  is  opposed  to  this  increase  because  of  the  additioiLal  *  .* 
it  will  entail  in  our  charitaole  work:  Therefore  l)e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  would  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  «'«'cr^ 
the  injustice  that  would  be  wrought  upon  charitable  institutions  by  an  in^ 
the  tariff  on  stu^cal  instruments. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  has  nolocal  hospital  association,  but  the  trustees  of 
hospital  of  this  city  fully  indorse  the  above  resolution,  as  the  burden  q**w  ]. 
upon  charitable  hospitals  is  almost  more  than  they  can  bear. 

Lucia  L.  JAQurra,  SuperimUnO' 


COPY  OF  LETTER  FROM  JAMAICA  HOSPFTAL. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  June  ?J.  li*. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Garvey, 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  F. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Garvey:  Your  letter,  with  resolution  inclosed,  was  ]>reerat4-d  * 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jamaica  Ilospital,  held  Monday  e\*>&]' 
June  6.    The  board  desires  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  looking  tovaril  *: 
remission  of  duties  on  all  surgical  instruments  used  by  charitable  institutions. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Bkoi'i. 
Corresporiding  StrrtW^ 


COPY  OF  letter  PROM  SISTERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPFFAL. 

EvANSTON,  III.,  June  10,  19.: 
Mr.  James  A.  Garvey, 

Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island. 

Dear  Sir:  The  executive  committee  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  wish  to  protest  aj.-*:*. 
anv  increase  in  the  tariff  on  surgical  instruments  and  laboratory  supplie«. 

When  instrument  dealers  are  charging  $9  for  tracheotomy  tubes  which  we  lorm*r 
bought  for  $3,  we  feel  that  any  increase  in  the  tariff  will  work  an  injustico. 
Yours,  vcrv  truly, 

G.  W.  Boot,  M.  D.,  President  of^tif 


COPY   OF  LETTER   FROM   THE    WHEATLAND   HOSPITAL. 

Wheatland,  Wyo.,  Junr  ^,  /*♦." 
Mr.  James  A.  Garvey. 

Richmond  Hill,  Tjong  Island. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Garvey:  We  are  hoartilv  in  sympathy  with  the  resolution  p«.-« 
by  the  Hospital  Conforenre  of  the  City  of  New  York  opposing  the  bill  to  ir.  f  *- 
the  tariff  on  surgical  instruments. 

There  is  no  hospital  association  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but  as  an  individiul  ^'  •* 
pital  we  \\i!l  ))e  glad  to  uee  our  influence  with  Senator  Warren,  Senator   Keml'   » 
and  Congressman  Mondell,  from  this  State.     We  know  these  gentlemen  |ier»»w 
and  rather  intimately  and  will  be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am. 
Very  trulv,  vours. 

Fred  W.  Phiper,  M.  D.,  ChitfnfS'if 
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COPY  OF  LETTER  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA   HOSPITAL. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  22,  19^1 
fon.  Joseph  W.  Fordnby, 

Chairrwian  Way 9  and  Means  Committee, 

Horise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fordney:  In  the  splendid  work  which  you  have  done  in  the  tariff 
nil  which  bears  your  name,  I  feel  that  you  have  sought  to  get  as  much  infonnation 
is  possible  on  the  various  items  and,  therefore,  I  feel  that  you  will  bear  with  me  for 
•ailing  youT  attention  lo  certain  conditions  affecting  the  question  of  surgical  instru- 
npnts  and  apparatus. 

1  understand  the  bill  has  already  passed  the  House.  It  may  be  modified  in  the 
Senate,  and  as  president  of  the  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  superin- 
mtondcnt  of  the  oldest  hospital  in  the  country,  with  which  I  have  been  connected 
for  30  years.  I  respectfully  soHcit  your  interest. 

1  was  very  much  interested  in  your  statement  that  95  per  cent  of  the  surgical  instru- 
ments used  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  this  country,  and  that  the  finest  suigical 
instruments  made  in  the  world  are  made  in  the  United  States  right  now.    The  first 
natement  is  doubtless  correct,  and  the  second  one,  with  certain  modifications,  is  also 
t\>TTect.     The  information  given  to  you,  however,  by  the  Washington  surgeon  is  very 
mii^Ieading:.     You  doubtless  realize  that  all  of  the  best  instruments  are  hand  forged, 
dnd  you  may  have  been  informed  that  nearly  all  the  instrument  makers  in  this  coun- 
try capable  of  making  these  fine  instruments  are  of  foreign  birth.    Many  of  them  left 
this  country  during  the  war  and  very  many  have  not  returned,  so  that  it  is  an  absolute 
Ivt  which  can  not  be  successfully  challenged  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  buy  in  this 
"ountry  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  grade  of  instruments  that  are  used  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  and  other  prominent  institutions  of  the  country  and  by  our  better 
?urpeons  everywhere. 

To-day  we  are  compelled  to  use  a  grade  of  instruments  which  we  would  not  have 
thought  of  buying  a  few  years  ago  and  for  more  than  nine  months  I  have  had  orders 
ia  for  certain  instruments  which  are  vital  in  our  work  and  which  I  can  not  get  because 
thpy  are  not  being  made  in  this  country.  There  are  not  enough  men  in  Philadelphia 
who  can  make  high-grade  instruments  in  the  quantities  needed,  and  I  am  told  the 
i'ime  condition  exists  in  New  York  City. 

Only  recently  I  had  an  inquiry  from  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
IwKpitals  in  a  large  eastern  city  asking  whether  there  was  any  instrument  maker  in 
Philadelphia  who  would  be  able  to  successfully  handle  their  instrument  making 
And  repairs,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  satisfactory  service  in  his  own  city. 
1  was  compelled  to  tell  him  that  we  were  in  the  same  fix  and  that  Philadelphia  could 
acit  help  him. 

The  statements  which  I  am  making  can  not  be  tnithfully  contradicted,  as  I  know 
thp  situation  throughout  the  east  generally.  My  statements  will  be  contradicte<l  by 
ttiiittufacturers  of  second  and  third  grade  instruments  who  are  interested  in  foisting 
uj-'D  the  hospitals  and  surgeons  a  cheap  grade  of  instruments  at  a  high  price. 

Private  philanthropy  in  this  country  through  various  institutions  is  saving  the 
fVieral  an  1  State  governments  some  hunirede  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  care 
"f  the  poor,  sick,  and  inji.u"ed.  Is  it  fair  that  these  charitable  institutions,  already 
«'ver-hurdened  with  expense,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  ver\'  great  increase,  not 
^v\\  on  goods  that  they  must  import,  but  upon  goods  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
'ountrv,  a«?  will  be  the  case  if  the  proposed  tariff  bill  becomes  a  law.  The  Pennsyl- 
\"ania  llospital  always  buys  Amerioan-made  instnmients  when  it  can  buy  them  of  a 
t\iHal>le  grade,  and  a  first-class  instrument  maker  does  not  need  the  protection  of 
^ho  hii^h  tariff. 

Very  respectfully, 

Daniel  D.  Test,  Superintendent. 


COPY   OF  LETTER   FROM    ST.    NICHOLAS   HOSPITAL. 

Sheboygan,  Wis..  Auxjust  1,  19 U . 
^i><c<)NatN  Hospital  Association, 

Mibvaiikee,  Wis. 

Brar  Sirs:  We  wish  to  enter  the  protest  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  against  tariff  hi  I  ^ 

Thin  bill  in  effect  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  on  medical 
wd  sursical  supplies  which  are  manufactured  abroad  and  can  not  be  obtained  in  this 
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country .  This  hospital ,  as  the  servant  annually  of  many  hundreds  of  your  cronsti  t ih>  -  * 
respectfully  urges  you  to  secure  exemptions  of  medical  and  suigiral  supplies  ffoo.  '** 
propose<l  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sister  Superior  St.  Nicholas  HoorrrAi 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  desires  to  makr   j 
brief  statement  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT    OF   HON.    HENBT   L.    MYEBS,    XTVITED    STATES 

SElf  ATOR  FBOM  MONTANA. 

Senator  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Mters.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  zinc  producers  of  Mi»r  - 
tana.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  leading  zinc  producer*  *  ' 
Montana,  stating  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter  the  Hous4>  ha'i 
fixed  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  poimd  on  zinc.  Did  the  House  Iett\«-  / 
at  that  rate  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  left  it  at  that  rate  for  two  years. 

Senator  Myers.  He  claims  that  in  view  of  foreign  competition  a"  * 
cheap  foreign  labor  they  can  not  possibly  produce  zinc  m  the  W»-* 
for  less  than  2 J  cents  a  pound.  He  wrote  a  very  urgent  letter.  I 
suppose  others  will  appear  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  I  h**^**- 
that  a  dutv  of  at  least  2 J  cents  a  pound  will  be  put  on,  becaus4»  f,.- 
mines  in  tne  West  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Practically  all  :  .- 
mines  in  Montana  are  closed  down.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  tlii^ 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  r*  t. 
zinc  interests  have  been  here  and  testified,  and  they  wanted  2  wui^ 
per  pound. 

Senator  Myers.  Wanted  it  left  at  2  cents  per  pound  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Myers.  I  will  say  no  more  about  that,  then.     I  will  ju-* 
simply  add  that  the  producers  in  Montana  of  manganese,  chnmit 
and  graphite  all  claim  that  they  oueht  to  have  a  fair  duty  on  «.. 
three  of  those  articles,  and  I  promisea  to  convey  that  informaticm  t.. 
this  committee. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  file  a  letter  fmm  i!*'' 
American  Reed  &  Willow  Furniture  Co.,  of  Wakefield.  Mass..  cxpn-- 
ing  their  views  upon  paragraph  411  on  page  79  of  H.  R.  745ti. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  has  present  Mr.  John  A.  Toppin::, 
representing  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  17  BATTEBT  PLACE. 
NEW  TOBK  CIT7,  BEPBESENTING  THE  BEPITBLIC  IBOV  & 
STEEL  CO. 

Mr.  Toppixc.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reduced  what  I  want  to  -«y 
to  the  committee  to  the  form  of  a  written  statement,  because  I  thoujrht 
by  so  doing  I  might  perhaps  present  more  specifically  and  cleariy  niy 
general  views  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  ct»ni- 
mittee,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  any  paragraph  which  I  eitlur 
approve  or  disapprove,  to  have  me  read  it,  I  will  ao  so;  if  not.  wha? 
I  nave  already  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement  coven;  uiv 
general  views*  on  the  Fordney  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Topping,  I  suggest  that  you  have  the  written 
.atement  printed,  and  tnen  if  you  desire  to  call  the  committee's 
ttention  to  any  high  spots  in  the  statement  or  any  matters  having  a 
articular  bearmg  on  the  cjuestion,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Topping.  In  following  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  might 
tate  that  the  high  spots  that  I  shallparticularly  address  myself  to, 
nd  which  other  speakers  who  will  follow  me  will  address  themselves 
o«  is  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill  are  verv 
jw.  We  regard  this  bill  as  a  revenue  tariff  from  our  viewpoint,  andi, 
rhile  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the  schedule,  with  slight  changes  here 
knd  there,  it  is  only  with  the  reconmiendation  that  it  is  tied  in  with 
he  protective  clauses,  such  as  the  American  valuation,  the  anti- 
lumping,  and  the  bounty  clauses,  and  all  other  features  of  the  Ford- 
ley  bill  that  provide  for  what  we  term  unfair  competition. 

We  also  in  making  our  recommendations  have  in  mind  the  adoption 
rf  what  we  consider  to  be  a  time-honored  policy  of  the  Repuluican 
Party;  that  is,  protection  for  finished  products  and  free  raw  mate- 
rials. We  can  not  Uve  imder  this  bill  as  framed  unless  we  have  the 
same  protection  in  the  way  of  cheap  raw  materials  that  we  formerly 
had  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  proposed  increase  in  taxes 
on  our  raw  materials  under  this  measure  will  add  to  the  steel  costs  of 
this  country  enormously,  for  such  items  asferrosilicon,  fluorspar,  man- 
ganese ore,  magnesite,  pig  tin,  and  zinc.  These  items  alone  will  add 
$23,805,000  per  annum  increased  cost  to  steel. 

We  can  not  view  with  equanimity  an  increased  cost  of  $24,000,000 
per  annum  in  steel  when  we  have  to-day,  due  to  the  expanded  growth 
of  production,  stimulated  by  war  necessity,  a  present  output  of  about 
20  per  cent  excess  of  our  home  demand.  We  feel  that  the  wise  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  accept  a  low  duty  with  free  raw 
materials,  and  thus  stimulate  lower  costs,  so  that  we  can  export  part 
of  our  surplus  in  order  to  more  nearly  employ  100  per  cent  of  home 
labor. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  high  spots,  and  the  general  argument  support- 
ing that  position  are  set  up  fully  in  the  brief  that  I  submit. 

I  also  desire  to  submit  a  supplemental  statement  for  your  general 
information  which  covers  some  statistical  data  of  general  interest. 
This  statement  is,  I  think,  as  accurate  as  possible,  respecting  the  com- 
parative labor  costs  in  the  principal  competing  countries  oi  Belgium, 
England,  (Jermany,  and  the  United  States;  freight  differences, 
current  selling  price,  and,  in  fact,  all  general  data,  suggestive  of  the 
reasons  for  adopting  the  recommendations  that  we  make. 

Senator  Curtis.  This  information  has  been  collected  by  you  and  is 
reliable  ?    Or  is  it  information  obtained  through  the  newspapers  2 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  give  you  the  character  of  it.  My  authority  is 
all  given  in  the  statement.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  might  add.  Senator, 
to  obtain  exact  statistical  information  from  foreign  countries;  in  fact 
home  data  on  cost  is  changing  from  time  to  time. 
Senator  Curtis.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 
Mr.  Topping.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  over  there  conditions  are 
as  they  are  here,  in  more  or  less  of  a  state  of  flux.  But  here  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  may  be  regarded  as  official  and  is  suggestive.  The 
Kiel  Institute* of  World  Economics  recently  published  in  their  pub- 
lication, "The  Weitwirschartliche  Nachrichten,''  returns  from  20 
different  cities  of  Germany  on  the  cost  of  living.     The  information 
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contains  the  comparative  wages  paid  there  to-day  as  compared  wit: 
what  were  in  effect  in  1913  and  1914.     To  illustrate  by  a  specific  rtks^ 
a  machinist  in  1914  earned  <1.49  gold  per  day.     To-day  that  sa£L« 
machinist,  on  the  basis  of  the  Institute's  report  of  current  ^rasr^- 
figured  in  gold,  earns  41  cents  a  day.     This  rate  per  day  does  n-* 
take  into  account,  however,  the  difference  between  the  inteniatif>n&- 
gpld  exchange  value  of  the  mark  and  the  local  purchasing  poorer  «•: 
tne  mark,  due  to  governmental  regulation  of  prices,  which  has  givr-r. 
an  increased  buyii^  power  to  the  mark  in  excess  of  its  intemationi.. 
exchange  value.     Some  authorities  have  put  that  as  high  as  thn-* 
and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  four  to  one.     It  you  adopt  the  mean.  <;a%  . 
three  to  one,  that  macninist's  wages  to-day  would  oe  S1.23  as  rc»ni- 
pared  to  $1.49  in  1914.     So  you  can  see  that  Germany  has  pasfeM^! 
through  the  transition  period,  or  has  readjusted  herself  and  liquidat<-«i 
her  labor  to  more  than  the  prewar  basis. 

Data  published  by  this  German  institute  show  also  that  while  th* 
cost  of  living  has  increased,  yet  the  purchasing  power  of  a  Germa*^ 
day  laborer,  under  existing  conditions,  of  price  control  is  about  th- 
same  as  it  was  during  the  prewar  period.  With  us  that  is  not  tru- 
Our  wage  rates  are  about  52  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in  1914. 
and  yet  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  has  probably  more  tborou^ily 
liquidated  labor  than  any  other  group  of  large  employers.  We  arV 
also  probably  the  largest  employers  in  the  country.  The  steel 
industry,  it  is  estimated,  employs  easily  a  million  and  a  half  men 
when  operating  in  fuU. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Topping,  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  raw  material  of  manganese,  tin,  zinc  ore.  and  zin<* 
in  blocks  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Topping.  And  the  entire  ferro-alloy  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  rates  provided  for  in 
this  bill  on  those  items  are  too  high,  if  the  rates  on  the  steel  prt^l* 
ucts  remain  as  thev  are  in  the  bill ) 

Mr.  Topping.  Tnat  is  absolutely  correct.  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  I  judge  from  what  you  say.  Does  your  brief 
show  a  comparison  between  the  steel  products  and  the  rawmateriiil ' 

Mr.  Topping.  My  supplemental  statement  will  show  that  in  a 
general  way.  For  instance,  take  the  raw  material  schedule  that 
we  are  discussing. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  particularly  care  to  so  into  that  he- 
cause  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  if  your  report  snows  it. 

Mr.  ToPFiNQ.  I  think  it  does,*  by*  comparing  the  ad  valorem 
equivalents*  in  rates  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  wiU  have  to  spoid  considerable 
time  on  that,  anvwav. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  was  trying,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  u* 
^ve  you  in  a  general  way  the  ''hirii  spots'*  and  point  out  the  ob- 
jectionable features,  and  to  also  tdl  you  what  features  of  the  bill, 
we  fuUv  approve.  For  instance,  we  think  the  reciprocity  featun* 
of  the  iPonlney  bill  is  desirable,  because  we  think  coopenticm  be- 
tween the  Government  and  business  will  be  more  neceasarv  than 
in  the  past,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  export  trade. 

Senator  McCtmber.  Are  you  satisfied  with  those  rates.  pn>- 
vided  the  steel  is  given  a  sufficiently  high  rate  to  compensate  thr 
manufacturers  of  steel  t 
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Mr.  Topping.  I  will  answer  that  question,  Senator  McCumber, 
r  saying  that  this  schedule  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  lower  than  the 
hedule  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill,  and  it  is  proposed,  notwith- 
anding  we  have  less  protection  than  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
ill,  to  tax  our  raw  material  costs,  over  $24,000,000  per  annum, 
ive  us  the  same  raw  material  cost  as  you  did  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
ill.  and  we  ¥rill  accept  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  stands. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  with  ^\jnerican  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  with  American  valuation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  whether  it  applied  or  not,  do  you  mean 
)  say  that  the  rates  fixed  in  this  bill  will  oe  lower  than  those  in  the 
^avne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  did  not  get  to  finish  my  question,  Mr. 
Popping.  If  we  retain  the  rates  on  these  alloys,  that  are  used  at  the 
)resent  rate  and  then  give  you  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  steel 
•ates,  will  that  affect  your  export  of  steel  prooucts  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Very  seriously. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  entirely 
>atisfied  with  the  rates  that  are  given  on  the  raw  materials  that  you 
use  in  the  alloys.  Would  you  ratner  it  be  low  so  that  you  can  export  t 
Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  correct.  We  will  accept  a  very  low  schedule 
on  our  own  finished  products  in  order  to  obtain  all  of  the  compen- 
sating advantages  we  can  in  the  way  of  a  low  cost,  so  as  to  broaden 
our  markets  and  thus  employ  more  of  our  labor.  Otherwise,  we  can 
not  hope  to  employ  the  labor  we  have  heretofore  employed,  particu- 
larly with  the  exchange  rates  of  the  world  upset,  or  at  a  discount  on 

the  pound  sterling  of  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  with  60  per  cent  on  the 
mark,  the  lire  below  this,  so  you  can  readilv  see  that  our  chances  of 

export  under  those  conditions  are  very  small  unless  low  costs  can' be 

obtained. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  steel  products  to  those  coun- 
tries? 
Mr.  Topping.  No;  but  they  are  leading  us  in  a  competitive  way  in 

South  Africa,  Australia,  and  m  Canada.     England,  as  you  may  know, 

is  accorded  preferential  treatment  in  all  her  colonial  possessions. 
Senator  McCumber.  Your  main  markets  are  Canada  and  South 

America  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  but  we  ship  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 

^^rica,  and  Japan.    Japan  at  times  has  been  quite  a  large  buyer. 

Our  exports  represent  our  surplus,  and  we  export  that,  whether  we 

lose  or  make  money  on  it,  because  in  that  way  we  are  able  to  employ 

more  labor  and  keep  our  overhead  down  and  produce  cheaper  at 

tome.    I  know  that  this  policy  is  objected  to  by  some,  but  it  is  sound 

|>usines3  and  common  sense,  as  it  means  by  this  policy  more  money 

in  circulation  through  our  pay  rolls,  and  should  be  considered  a  goo  j 

Republican  doctrine. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Republic 

Iron  &  Steel  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  sir. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  company  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  am  the  chief  executive  officer  and  the  other  active 

officers  of  the  company  are  Mr.  T.  J.  Bray,  president,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 

Rownd,  vice  presioent. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Wliat  commodities  does  your  concrr- 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  mine  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and  produce  p:j 
iron,  North  and  South,  tubular  products,  sheet  and  plates,  merchari ' 
bars,  and  a  great  many  agricultural  shapes,  bolts  and  nuts,  in  oth«-r 
words,  a  diversified  product.  We  produce  our  products  on  an  init*- 
grated  basis,  viz,  from  raw  materials  to  the  finished  product. 

Senator  liA  Follette.  Have  vou  in  your  brief  specified  chan^e^  .r. 
the  existing  duties  upon  each  ot  these  commodities  which  you  woui«i 
seek  to  have  made  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  My  general  brief,  Senator,  contains  general  obserrn- 
tions  on  the  bill  as  a  whole;  my  statement  is  to  be  followed  by  stat<*> 
ments  of  others  who  are  associated  with  me,  who  represent  tht- 
independent  steel  interests  of  America. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  you  desire  changes  made  I  supp<>^' 
you  will  indicate  them  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  They  will  be  specifically  stated;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  indicated  in  your  brief,  or  will  lh<•^ 
be  presented  by  others  ? 

Mr.  Topping*.  My  brief  is  a  general  ailment  to  support  the  general 
claim  that  I  made,  that  in  order  to  sustain  the  schedules  of  tb^- 
Fordney  tariff  bill  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  American  valuation 
and  free  raw  materials,  such  as  were  heretofore  accorded  us  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill,  and  the  reasons  in  detail  will  be  stated  bv  the 
gentlemen  who  will  address  themselves  to  the  individual  paragraph-^. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Who  are  your  principal  American  com- 
petitors ? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  are  our 
principal  competitors,  outside  of  our  own  group,  which  represent*^ 
quite  a  large  fist  of  companies — for  instance,  the  group  representeii 
here  to-day  probably  represents  close  to  a  billion  and  a  half  capital, 
and  close  to  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  production  of  the  United  Stat4^. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  How  many  are  associated  together  in  the 
group  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None.    We  are  all  individual  companies. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  that,  but  you  spoke  of  coop- 
crating  here  as  independents  in  the  presentation  of  your  C4ise.  I 
ask  you  how  many  different  companies  are  associated,  if  you  can 
name  them. 

Mr.  Topping.  They  are  here  listed  in  detail  and  thev  represent  all 
principal  so-called  independent  manufacturers.  There  are  ei^ht 
gentlemen  here  who  represent  these  interests,  our  thought  beuur 
that  we  would  save  the  time  of  this  committee  by  presenting  our 
views  in  this  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  companies  do  thev  represent! 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  speaking  for  the  RepubUc  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  the  Mid  vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co..  thr 
Youngstown  Steel  &  Tuoe  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co..  Brirr 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  Pittsbureh  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co..  Inter- 
state Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Gulf  States  Steel  Co. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  and 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  per  cent  of  the  tot«l  output  df  vour 

eroduction  does  your  principal  competitor,  the  United  States  St^l 
6.,  turn  out  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  That  varies  somewhat,  Senator.     In  a  rough  general 
ray  it  is  about  50  per  cent:     I  think  it  is  between  45  and  50  per  cent. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  capitalization  of  your 
oncem? 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  company  capital  is  $55,000,000. 
Senator  La  Follette.  State  separately  the  amount  of  each  class 
ff  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  other  indebteoness,  surplus  and  imdiyided 
profits. 

Mr.  Topping.  Twenty-fiye  million  dollars  of  the  preferred  stock, 
eo,000,000  of  the  common,  and  a  little  oyer  $12,000,000  of  bonds,  and 
m  earned  surplus  accumulated  oyer  a  period  of  twenty-odd  years 
)f  approximately  $38,000,000.  We  do  not  know,  howeyer,  how  much 
)f  tois  surplus  will  be  left  on  the  1st  of  January,  1922,  because  we 
ire  dissipating  that  surplus  now  by  shrinkage  and  operating  losses; 
IS  current  steel  prices  are  about  $5  per  ton  below  the  present  cost  of 
production. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  speaking  of  what  your  books  would 
show  as  to  surplus  and  imdiyidea  profits. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  I  did  not  want  you  to  get  away  with  the  idea 
that  we  had  $38,000,000  net  profit  per  annum. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  has  this  surplus  been  reduced  ? 
I  am  not  trying  to  get  away  with  anything;  I  want  only  the  facts. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  publish  quarterly  statements.  I  am  not  saying 
that  you  are  trying  to  get  away  with  anything.  Senator,  I  meant 
that  I  did  not  want  you  to  go  away  with  a  wrong  impression. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  gaye  the  amount  of  your  surplus  and 
undiyided  profits  for  January  1,  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Topping.  For  1920;  that  is  our  last  annual  report. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You    haye    made    quarterly    statements 
smce  then  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Giye  the  same  figures  for  each  quarterly 
statement  since  then. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  figures. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Giye  them  in  substance. 
Mr.  Topping.  We  lost  about  a  million  dollars  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.    Does  that  answer  your  question?    That  coyers  the 
period  from  January  to  July. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  rather  you  giye  me  figures  of  your 
surplus  as  shown  by  each  quarterly  statement. 

MT.  Topping.  I  will  file  with  you,  if  you  desire,  a  copy  of  the  last 
aJinual  report. 
Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  yery  much  better. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  brought  it  along  and  thought  you  might  like  to 
have  it. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  certainly  would  like  to  haye  it. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  shall  be  glad  to  giye  it  to  you.     We  circulate  these 
not  because  we  are  proud  of  them,  but  because  we  belieye  in  publicity. 
This  is  our  last  annual  report,  dated  December  31,  1920. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Were  quarterly  statements  made  since 
then? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  quarterly  statements  I  haye  not  with  me. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  supply  them  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so  and  to  furnish  you  witi 
any  other  information  that  is  proper. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  want  a  little  more  infonnatioD  & 
I  will  proceed.  How  much  of  your  capital  represents,  first.  ••* 
actually  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I 
in  the  company  at  the  time  of  its  organization. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  your  books  will  show  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  think  they  will,  but  I  have  not  investigmt^^ 
them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  make  an  investigation  and 
that  question  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  out,  because  the  or^nnaJ 
company  was  organized  in  1889,  and  the  original  records  are  not  ni 
my  possession. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  can 


Mr.  Topping.  Will  you  allow  me  to  finish,  so  as  to  clearly  curnT*  ■ 
to  you  what  I  want  to  state  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Topping.  When  the  question  of  the  excess-profits  tax  cami*  u; 
for  consideration,  the  revenue  department  suggested  that  these  earii 
records  might  be  helpful,  but  we  were  unable,  from  the  records  of  ?•.•" 
company  in  our  possession,  to  supply  the  data  that  was  wanted,  (hi: 
company  was  organized  in  1889,  and  the  price  paid  each  one  of  i'»i. 
companies  was  not  made  knowm  but  a  total  cost  was  known,  anii 
the  only  way  we  could  measure  the  probable  cash  value  of  the  pn-r/- 
erty  at  the  time  of  organization,  in  1889,  was  by  what  the  stock  <4»M 
for  in  the  market  on  a  cash  basis,  and  our  original  invested  capit.^i 
was  calculated  somewhat  with  these  thoughts  m  mind.  Since  1*^**** 
we  have  squeezed  out  all  the  water  if  there  ever  was  water  in  in*' 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  by  additions  through  accumulations  of 
earnings. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  just  excuse  me.  Your  books  as  th«\v 
stand  to-day  will  show,  of  course,  some  figure  of  cash  original  iy 
invested  in  the  business.  . 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  they  will  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  they  show  with  respect  to  your 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  This  is  what  they  show  [referring  to  the  twentv-tir»- 
annual  report].  It  does  not  show,  as  you  will  observe,  what  vi»u 
wanted  to  know,  viz,  the  original  property  value.  It  shows  wha' 
our  present  total  propery  value  is,  whicn  is  $97,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  So  you  have  rn- 
means  of  stating  how  much  cash  has  actually  been  invested  in  ihi* 
business  in  your  company  i    That  is  your  answer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  my  answer.  I  could  r."' 
answer  that  yes  or  no  direct.  I  can  only  answer  your  question  in  m: 
indirect  way,  which  will  give  you,  perhaps,  a  better  reply  than  .■» 
direct  answer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fine. 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  total  property  account  shows  in  this  statemt-n: 
referred  to  $97,329,000  of  property  values  of  all  kinds— mineral  laotls 
bought  many  years  ago,  coal,  iron  ore,  real  estate.     This  property 
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ever  appreciated  on  the  books,  but  is  now  carried  at  the  original 
ost,  with  additions  made  since  1899. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  if  you  will  just 

Mr.  Topping.  Since  1899  we  have  spent  in  actual  cash  on  new 
onstruction  over  $46,000,000.  So  that  if  you  go  back,  to  answer 
'OUT  question  by  deduction,  you  can  readily  see  that  at  least 
^46,000,000  of  this  was  real  new  money,  and  with  the  preferred  stock, 
rhich  was  $25,000,000,  leaves  you  only  about  twenty-odd  million 
tollars  for  speculative  theory  as  to  the  real  cash  value  of  the  original 
)roperty.  This  statement  I  think  gives  you  a  suggestion  of  original 
;ash  value. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  I  am  following  certain  forms  that 
lave  been  approved  by  the  Government,  and  i  am  going  to  ask  you 
for  answers  to  the  questions  based  upon  those  forms.  Of  course, 
[  accept  your  answers  as  you  marke  them.  I  ask  you  to  state  with 
regard  to  your  capital  how  much  of  it  represents  cash  actually  in- 
vested, if  vou  can  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not.  If  you  want  a  direct  answer,  I  will 
answer  in  that  way. 

Si?nator  La  Follette.  How  much  property  was  put  into  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  I  can  not  answer  because  I  have  not  the 
original  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  have  you  any  data  in  the  records  of 
your  company  that  will  furnish  answers  to  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  not.  The  only  data  we  have  is  the  total 
property  values  turned  over  by  the  organizers  of  the  company,  and 
we  have  no  records  beyond  what  we  acquired  as  a  consolidated 
company,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  your  capital  represents 
patents  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Trade-marks  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Secret  processes  ? 

Mr,  Topping.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Good  will  ? 

ilr.  Topping.  None,  except  as  suggested  by  previous  statements. 

Sfenator  La  Follette.  I  mean  secret  processes  of  manufacture,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  specifically  with 
respect  to  good  will,  but  it  might  be  said  inferentially  that  the  com- 
mon stock  of  most  companies  organized  25  years  represented  good 
will. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  your  capitalization  represents 
readjustment  of  values  of  corporate  assets  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None.  We  nave  never  made  any  changes  in  our 
books. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  your  capital  is  capitalized 
surplus  or  undivided  profits  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  have  paid  since  our  organization  7  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  stock,  and  during  the  period  of  the  war  we  paid  divi- 
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dends  on  the  common  stock,  but  never  paid  any  prior  thereto 
are  not  paying  any  dividend  on  the  conmion  stock  now. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  state  for  the  record,  m 
not  able  to  do  so  from  data  before  you  at  this  time,  will  you  furn^- 
it  for  the  record,  what  dividends  jou  have  paid  in  each  of  the  1j 
ten  years,  list  stock  and  cash  dividends  separately,  and  show  t 
amount  and  rate  of  capital  stock  outstanding? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  our  statement  here  snows  what  it  is. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Perhaps  it  is  covered,  then;  but   that 
only  for  one  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  there  is  a  lot  of  data  in  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  it  go  back  as  far  as  ten  ye&rs  I 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  shows  the  total  am<»ui] 
paid  out  in  dividends  since  we  started. 

Senator  La  Follette.  By  yourself,  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  during  my  administration. 

Senator  La  Follette.  No;  not  detailed. 

Mr.  Topping.  Do  you  mean  for  each  year  separately  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  very  readily  compile  that  for  you  because 
would  not  cover  a  very  wide  spread  oi  years,  because  for  a  grea 
many  years  we  did  not  earn  anything. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  amount  have  you  carried  to  surplu 
account  during  each  of  the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  would  require  investigation.  I  can  not  answe 
that  question  offhand. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  supply  that  information  t 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  conunittee  desire  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  amount  for  each  year  of  undividK 
profits  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  amount  carried  to  surplus  would  be  uiidivid<< 
profits.    That  would  automatically  answer  that  question. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  the  amount  for  each  of  the  last  tiv^ 
years  of  the  following  items,  if  you  are  able  to,  and  if  not,  I  will  a**k 
you  to  supply  the  information :  Gross  sales 

Mr.  Topping.  We  can  do  that. 


Senator  La  Follette.  Total  expenses,  total  wages,  total 
net  profits,  ^fter  payment  of  interest  and  taxes.    State  for  each 
the  past  five  years  the  total  cost  of  production  per  unit,  indudir. 
cost  of  diqjbribution  of  each  commodity  that  you  produce.    Will  y** 
supply  us  with  that  data  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether  we  can*  ' 
supply  that  data  in  the  way  you  want  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  can  do  it,  will  you? 

Mr.  Topping.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Topping.  What  is  that  information  to  be  used  for? 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  to  be  used  for  the  information  of  :. 
committee  in  ascertaining  what  duty  you  ought  to  have  upon  y.- 
products. 
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Mr.  Topping.  I  will  make  thte  general  statement  to  you 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  will  t^  you,  Mr.  Topping 

Mr.  Topping.  May  I  make  this  general  statement  for  your  infor- 
lation  ?  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any  steel  company  in 
merica  that  will  show  on  its  combined  capital  and  surplus  an 
kming  power,  on  the  average,  comparable  witn  that  of  the  average 
list  company's  or  bank's  of  America.  I  do  not  believe  our  concern 
ould  show  over  a  period  of  time  since  its  organization  an  average 
t  8  per  cent  earned.  I  am  giving  this  as  an  opinion,  which  I  will 
e  very  glad  to  verify  by  the  facts,  because  our  statements,  when 
led,  will  give  you  this  general  information. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  8  per  cent  per  annum? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  mean  8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  I  doubt  whether 
nv  of  the  companies  will  show  that.  I  am  making  a  general  state- 
lent  which  I  believe  to  be  well  within  the  facts. 

Senator  LaFollette;  My  next  question  is:  State  the  percentage 
if  this  cost;  that  is  the  total  cost  of  production  per  unit 

Mr.  Topping.  What  do  you  mean  by  ** production  per  unit"? 
1  do  not  understand  vou. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  understand  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  understand  the  term  *'lost  per  unit." 

Senator  La  FoLLETi'E.  You    discussed    it;  I    thought    you    did. 
State  the  total  cost  of  production  per  unit. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  '^cost  per 
ttnit." 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  each  unit  of  product  that  you 
produce. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  want  to  get  it  clearly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  if  you  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
Iwaut  vou  to  state  the  production  cost  oi  that. 

ilr.  loppiNG.  Do  you  mean  the  individual  item  of  cost  coveidng 
each  item  of  product  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  refer  to  a  unit  as  a  department.  I  wanted  to 
clarify  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Perhaps  I  am  not  using  just  the  term  you 
use  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  want  to  understand  clearly  what  vou  want. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  imderstana  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  I  ask  you  based  upon  that  to  state 
the  percelitage  of  this  cost  for  each  of  the  five  years  distributed  to 
each  of  the  following  items: 

Direct  material,  direct  labor,  factory  expense,  and  general  ex- 
pense, separately  stated.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  furnish 
that  to  me  right  offhand,  of  course. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  doubt  if  we  could  furnish  it  to  you  at  any  time, 
as  much  would  depend  on  how  our  accounts  are  classifieii,  and, 
fiirthermore,  it  would  require  considerable  time  and  expense. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  are  able  to  do  so,  you  will,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say? 

.Mr.  Topping.  I  wUl  consider  what  we  can  do  with  reference  to 
giving  you  such  information  as  you  have  requested.     I  do  not  want 
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to  commit  myself  to  giving  something  that  I  can  not  or  should  d  ' 
give  you,  without  exposing,  unfairly,  our  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  ^oing  to  address  a  letter  to  you  t.-^ 
send  you  these  questions,  and  ask  for  answers  to  them.     In  that  wa^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  save  some  time. 

(At  this  point  in  tne  proceedings  a  discussion  occurred  off  the  re«  * 
ord,  at  the  conclusion  ot  which  the  following  took  place:) 

Mr.  Topping.  A  very  large  part  of  what  you  ask,  Senator  La  F^l- 
lette,  will  be  found  in  our  annual  reports  as  published. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  not  much  aoubt  but  what  you  will 
answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  Topping.  There  are  some  questions  that  you  have  asked  that 
I  can  not  answer,  and  some  that  I  would  want  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  fair  to  answer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  your  privily,  sir.  I  have  no 
way  of  compelling  you  to  answer.  If  I  had  I  would  pursue  tln> 
course:  I  would  not  permit  testimony  of  a  witness  as  to  what  h*- 
wants  and  the  partial  information  he  is  willing  to  give  to  be  accepte^i 
by  this  committee  and  entered  in  its  minutes,  unless  he  answered  mL 
those  questions;  and  I  would  require  every  witness  to  respond  ir. 
the  same  way,  because  it  would  not  be  fair  for  one  to  do  so  if  others 
did  not. 

Mr.  Topping.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  ihisi  — 
it  is  partly  in  response  to  Senator  La  FoUette's  question — that  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  rates  of  duty  on  sted,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, are  about  one-half  the  Dingley  bill.  Now,  this  Fordney  biL' 
is  less  than  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill  under  schedule  3. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  ask  a  (question  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Pardon  me;  may  I  finish? 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  ri^ht  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Topping.  So  I  do  not  thmk  we  are  asking  you  for  anythin^r 
that  is  not  fair,  in  the  way  of  protection. 

Senator  La  Follette.  1  want  to  test  your  statement  by  a  question, 
if  you  will  permit  me:  In  making  that  statement  as  to  wnat  the  rate^ 
will  be  imder  this  bill  as  compared  with  the  Payne-Aldiich  bill,  which 
I  do  not  accept  as  the  standard  of  just  rates,  by  any  meanft,  do  you 
take  into  account  the  ad  valorem  rates,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the 
schedules  which  affect  your  production  and  the  American  valuation « 

Mr.  Topping.  No  ;  in  that  statement  I  did  not.  But  I  will  say  this ' 
That  under  the  present  law  the  American  valuation  applies,  as  a  court 
of  last  resort  where  values  are  in  dispute.  So  that  m  measuring  thr 
influence  of  the  American  valuation  I  do  not  think  either  you  or  I 
could  tell  specifically  just  what  the  difference,  between  the  American 
valuation  and  the  foreign  valuation,  would  amount  to  on  any  out 
item,  because  under  your  present  schedule  in  the  L^nderwouil  bill 
when  vou  can  not  determine  values  abroad  vou  have  to  come  back  u* 
America  to  find  them.  We  are  now  asking  you  to  reverse  that  situa- 
tion, go  to  Europe  as  a  last  resort. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Substantially  all  the  values  are  determined 
on  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  want  to  follow  that  up  with  just  one  further  thought 
and  that  is  this,  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  while  I  do  not  hold  it  up  as  a 
perfect  piece  of  legislation,  yet  so  far  as  it  applies  to  metal  schedule. 
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is  lower  by  pretty  nearly  one-half  than  the  Dmgley  bill;  and  if  the 
roposed  measure  stands  unchanged  as  now  recommended  by  the 
louse  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  will  be  below  the  Payne-Aldricn  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But 

Mr.  Topping.  Pardon  me.    Let  me  finish. 

Senator  La  FoLLEirE.  But  you  are  making  comparisons  of  bills 
iiat  extend  over  a  period  of  20  years.  The  cost  of  production  in 
liat  time  has  been  very  much  changed. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  are  hardly  fair  because  I  have  not  finished  my 
tatement.  When  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  put  into  effect,  the  rate 
f  wages  paid  then  by  the  steel  people  of  America,  and  all  other  em- 
iloyers  was  about  52  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  to-day;  and  the  freight 
osts  for  assembling  raw  materials  to*<iay  are  100  per  cent  more  than 
hey  were  in  1914.  Take  one  item,  cruae  pig  iron.  We  have  to-day 
^bout  $10.50  in  freight  charges  as  against  the  prewar  period  of  about 
\b.  When  you  think  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
reight  the  proposed  bill  gives  us  less  protection  than  any  other 
Republican  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Pittsburgh  plus 
cost? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  speaking  of  our  competitive  position.  Pitts- 
burg plus,  Senator,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  yardstick  in  measiirine 
values;  a  mere  convenience  to  the  seller.  It  has  no  significance,  and 
I  have  been  surprised  that  it  has  made  been  so  much  of  here  in 
Washington. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  to  be  tested  out. 

ilr.  Topping.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  it  tested  out.  You  will 
iLot  find  anything  dark  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Most  of  these  duties  that  you  are  discussing 
&re  specific  duties,  are  they  not? 

ilr.  Topping.  They  are  specific,  but  they  are  based  on  a  certain 
value  of  the  product  under  certain  classifications;  in  other  words, 
tbe  Fordney  bill  provides  specific  duties  for  specific  values. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  associated  with  this  metal  schedule 
since  the  Dingley  bill,  and  I  have  never  found  anyone  yet  that  did  not 
concede  that  the  duties  were  more  moderate  and  the  requests  more 
moderate  than  in  any  other  schedule  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  it  is 
only  due  to  the  steel  industry  to  make  that  statement,  and  I  challenge 
any  qualification  or  contradiction  of  it. 

oenator  La  Follette.  To  make  a  contradiction  of  it  one  finds  it 
necessary  to  go  into  some  extended  debate. 

The  CSbairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  compare  it  with  the  duties  in  other 
schedules. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  there  are  other  schedules,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  metal 
schedule  is  more  modest  from  the  protection  point  of  view  than  any 
other  schedule  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  metal  schedule 
would  average  veir  little  over  15  per  cent;  and  that  is  very  modest 
when  you  thmk  oi  these  raw  materials  suggesting  duties  oi  200  per 
c^nt,  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  if  we  were  to  be 
exposed  to  practically  a  free-trade  proposition  and  should  let  the 
WiduBtries  of^the  country  suffer,  the  metal  schedule  probably  would 
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stand  without  destruction  when  others  would  be  in  a  chaotic  <"••;. 
dition.    They  are  established. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  that  is  true  and  they  are  protected.  i 
part,  by  freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  advantages  of  nature  or  thrj 
would  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  big  markets  are  on  the  seacoast,  the  Atlaiiti' 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Guli ;  and  do  not  forget  We  are  paying  about  $.S  rj 
ton  more  rail  freights  to  New  York  than  our  European  competitor^. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  exports  ' 

Mr.  Topping.  About  10  per  cent  of  our  production  the  last  it-m 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  correct  that  German  structural  stt^-J 
entered  largely  into  San  Francisco  and  New  York  in  the  erection  •  4 
new  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Quite  likely.  I  show  here  what  German  prices  Are 
and  what  delivery  cost  is  to  various  points  along  the  seacoast. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  from  Pittsburgti  or  from  any  olh»-r 
place  now. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  differences,  but  pm^i- 
ably  $10  or  $12  a  ton  less  than  we  can  produce  and  deliver  steel  u* 
seacoast  points. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  large  part  of  San  Francisco  was  rebuilt  from 
German  steel  shipped  from  Germany  at  a  cheaper  ocean  rate  than  can 
be  gotten  to-dav.    These  facts  are  well  known. 

^nator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  the  witness  any  more 
questions.     I  unll  submit  my  questions  in  writing. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  see  by  reference  to  my  statement  the  cost  of  steel 
laid  down  in  New  York  on  sheet,  structural  shapes  (all  rail,  which  is 
$7.60  a  ton  from  Pittsbui^gh  to  New  York),  is  S2.23  a  hundred.  The 
German  price,  freight  and  insurance,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $1.47 
That  would  make  $15  a  ton.  I  said  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton;  therefore 
I  was  well  within  the  facts. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  part  of  your  stroctural 
steel  products  t 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes.  We  larger  independent  companies^  in  order 
to  pool  our  expenses  for  exporting,  organized  under  the  Webb  Act 
an  export  company,  known  as  the  Consolidated  Steel  Co.  The 
purpose  of  that  was  to  pool  our  selling  expenses.  Neither  one  of  u» 
mdividuaUy  having  enough  capacity  to  cover  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  a  selling  organization,  on  account  of  the  expense,  so  we 
pooled  our  issues  under  the  Webb  Act,  and  in  that  way  managed  to 
sell  about  10  per  cent  of  our  capacity. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percsntage  of  your  structural  steel  pro- 
duct do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  offhand,  but  based 
on  our  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel,  we  have  been  exporting 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  total  steel  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  sell  that  f 

Mr.  Topping.  All  over  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  chief  market  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Canada  is  the  chief  market  we  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  still  sell  any  in  Europe  I 
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Mr.  Topping.  None.  They  produce  their  own.  It  goes  to  the 
lonproductive  points  of  the  world,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Japan;  some  to  China  and  South  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  do  you  sell  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  exactly  from  memory, 
but  Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  American  steel  in  the 
>o-called  export  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  Canada  to  be  the  only  country 
that  you  mentioned  to  which  you  exported. 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  I  mentioned  otner  countries. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  very  specifically  named  Canada. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  named  the  others  before  you  came  in,  Senator. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  specifically  named  the  other  countries.  Senator 
Simmons,  in  answenng  a  previous  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  the  total  do  you  think  you 
send  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Of  our  total  of  10  per  cent  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  should  think  possibly  one-third. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  tney  do  not  produce  structural  steel 
to  any  extent  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  not,  but  they  are  building  up  an  industry 
and  they  have  not  only  a  protective  duty  but  a  bounty  as  well. 
On  account  of  our  advantage  in  quick  delivery  we  have  an  advantage 
in  the  Canadian  market,  on  account  of  high  inland  freight  from 
sea  coast  points,  on  European  steel. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  neither  the 
reporter  nor  the  rest  of  us  can  hear  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  And  owing  to  conversation  between  members 
of  the  committee  it  is  much  more  difficult. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  not  Canada  some  seaports  as  well  as  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Practically  none  where  they  consume  steel  in  any 
quantity.  Their  consumption  is  in  the  interior,  at  Montreal,  and 
in  the  West. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  competitors  who  ship  structural  steel 
there  have  to  pay  the  same  freight  to  those  interior  points  that  you 
have  to  pay,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  of  the  United  States  have  rather  an  advantage 
over  them  because  we  have  a  straight  rail  haul  where  they  have  an 
ocean  haul  plus  a  rail  haul. 

Senator  I^mmons.  Who  are  your  competitors  in  the  Canadian 
market  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  The  English,  the  Belgian,  and  the  German  pro- 
ducers, and  of  cotirse  other  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  are  the  same  competitors  that  you  meet 
here  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Certaii^y. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  about  the  proportion  of  your 
exports  of  structural  steel  as  compared  with  the  otner  importations 
into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  not  the  data  before  me,  and  I  can  not  do  it 
from  memory. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  do  it  approximately  ? 
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Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  attempt  to  give  you  figuni 
'  of  that  character  without  looking  up  the  records. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  the  fact  is  you  do  meet  your  foreign  co::.* 
petitors  of  thie  country  in  the  Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  do.  I  see  by  reference  to  some  datA  I  hjn" 
here  that  our  group  of  companies  exported  last  year — that  is  I9r2(*-^ 
about  235,000  tons  to  Canada. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  country  is  that? 

Mr.  Topping.  Canada. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  shipped  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Not  our  company,  but  our  group  of  compami^ 
To  Japan  about  168,000  tons.  The  next  to  that  was  Mexico,  153.UM 
and  all  the  other  countries  were  in  small  quantities  running  fn>ni 
34;000  to  80,000  tons  per  annum,  scattered  over  the  globe.  §o  jou 
can  see  that  my  general  recollection  with  respect  to  C^ada  was  n««r 
far  wrong. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understood  vou. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  shipped  so  much  to  Canada  an*! 
Japan  shipped  so  much  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  the  total  tonnage  that  our  group 
of  companies  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  was  less  to  Japun 
than  it  was  to  Canada,  and  I  gave  you  the  total  tonnage  sent  to  ea<  h 
country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  I  misunderstood  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Topping  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit  myself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unless  there  are  further  questions  that  you  want  to  ask  me. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  th<^ 
number  of  men  employed  m  the  domestic  production  of  these  allop ' 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Perhaps  acme  of 
the  other  gentlemen  here  who  will  foUow  me  may  be  able  to  ansmer 
that.  But  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys 
as  compared  to  the  number  of  men  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  They  would  oe  lost  in  the  crowd  and  for- 
gotten. 

Fiu'ther  than  that,  I  would  say,  as  a  eeneral  proposition,  that  the 
invited  capital  necessary  to  produce  these  alloys  as  compared  to 
the  investment  capital  necessary  to  produce  steel  is  relatively  small. 
as  steel  production  calls  for  an  integrated  company  ownmg  raw 
materials,  and  in  many  instances  transportation,  because  we  mu5t 
take  care  of  a  large  part  of  our  terminal  transportation  in  order  to 
provide  the  service  required.  Most  of  the  steel  companies  also  own 
steel  cars  to  transport  their  raw  materials,  in  order  to  insure  servicf . 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  owned  our  own  cats  during  the 
war  we  would  not  have  had  any  coal  and  would  have  produced  very 
much  less  steel  for  the  Government.  To-day  those  cars  are  prac- 
tically valueless,  as  the  earning  capacity  of  a  car  is  barely  6  per  ceo: 
per  annum. 

Senator  McLean.  These  alloys  are  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  domestic  competition  in  thes^e 
alloys  should  be*  preserved  ?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  buy  aU  your 
alloys  from  abroad  i 

iir.  Topping.  We  think  that  the  domestic  producers  of  alloys  «ili 
live  under  a  very  much  less  duty  than  they  are  asking  for.    We  think 
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bey  are  immoderatedly  asking  for  protection.  They  are  asking  more 
rotection  on  their  semifinished  or  raw  materials,  in  other  words, 
han  we  are  asking  of  this  committee  on  our  highly  finished  products. 
Vhereas  we  are  asking  an  average  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  they  are 
isking  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  from  35  to  215  per  cent  on  some 
terns. 

My  idea  is  that  anyone  that  produces  anything  in  this  country  of 
i  competitive  character  and  employs  labor  and  lairly  needs  protec- 
tion in  finishing  should  have  reasonable  protection;  but  on  raw 
materials,  particularly  where  the  supply  is  doubtful  and  where  the 
bulk  of  8ucn  materials  must  be  imported,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
protect  such  industries. 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  were  no  domestic  competition,  would 
jou  not  be  subjected  to  foreign  prices  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  would  not  worry  about  what  we  would  be  sub- 
jected to  under  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  allovs.  If  the  duty  is  high  we 
may  be  compeUed  to  produce  our  own  alloys.  We  may  have  to  do 
so  to  protect  ourselves,  if  you  put  too  high  a  rate  on  these  things. 
And  that  is  what  we  will  do,  unaoubtedly,  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  a  factor  are  these  alloys  in 
the  production  of  steel  ?  I  mean  how  much  of  a  factor  are  they  in 
ilie  cost  of  steel  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Take  the  increased  tax  on  ferrosilicon  alone.  It 
amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000  per  annum.  The  increased  tax  on 
manganese  amounts  to  about  $8,000,000.  In  stating  the  high  spots, 
I  mentioned  that  the  principal  items  were  about  $24,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  production  of  what  types  of  steel 
i>  the  alloy  used  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  talking  about  what  we  call  our  ordinary  soft 
steel.  The  higher  grade  steels  use  different  kinds  of  alloys,  with 
higher  prices. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Take  a  given  ton  of  steel  and  give  us  the 
cost  of  the  alloy  that  enters  into  the  production  of  it. 

Mr.  Topping.  That  would  vary  with  the  grade  of  the  steel.  The 
Qiangahese  cost  in  a  ton  of  steel  is  about  55  cents  per  ton  of  ingots. 
To  go  through  that  whole  list  and  give  you  that  information  would 
require  references.  All  of  my  general  statements  of  increased  costs 
can  be  easily  verified.  I  would  hardly  come  before  this  committee 
and  make  statements  that  could  not  be. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  man- 
gtinese  cost  was  about  55  cents  per  ton. 

llr.  Topping.  Yes;  it  might  run  more,  it  would  depend  upon  the 
price  of  the  manganese,  whether  the  ferro  is  $75  a  ton  or  $100. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  pro- 
duce anv  of  its  alloys  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  produces  all  of  its  own  ferromanganese  and  sofaie 
of  its  other  alloys,  but  while  that  is  true,  I  can  say  this  in  their 
defense,  as  I  have  talked  with  their  officials,  they  have  no  desire  for 
any  I^islation  that  would  give  them  preferential  treatment.  They 
deprecate  anything  of  that  character,  and  they  are,  I  think,  in  accord 
^th  our  general  tariff  views — although  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak 
for  them — but  as  I  understand  their  views,  they  are  quite  in  accord 
^X\i  our  general  views  as  expressed  here. 
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Senator  McLean.  Naturally,  they  would  prefer  to  buy  th*-  ^ 
alloys  abroad  if  they  could  purchase  them  for  less  price  than  t>i«-. 
could  make  them  for  at  home. 

Mr.  Topping.  They  can,  I  think,  make  them  at  home  for  less  pn-  - 
than  they  could  purchase  them  abroad,   as  they  own   their  •»«- 
manganese  mines  m  Brazil.     They  transport  that  ore  in  their  ovi 
bottoms.     It  is  quite  easy  for  the  steel  corporation  to  operat4»  tm- 
or  three  blast  furnaces  on  ferromanganese,  whereas  a  firm  the  ^i2»- 
of  ours  would  not  consume  the  output  of  even  one  blast  fumar- 
But  we  might  form  a  cooperative  company  of  two  or  three  eonr»-ri- 
and  put  one  or  two  blast  furnaces  on  ferromanganese  for  joint  u--^* 
And  that  is  what  we  would  have  to  do  if  this  bill  goes  through  witfioir 
change,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  be  at  the  disadvantage  t>i.i' 
this  bill  contemplates  placing  on  us,  as  compared  with  the  exist  <-f 
manganese  per  ton  of  steel  made  by  the  ste^  corporation.     Sh«»ul«' 
we  import  our  ore  and  pay  the  duty  you  propose  in  this  hill,  aini 
manufacture  our  own  ferro,  it  will  be  more  economical  than  to  bu\ 
oiur  ferromanganese  in  the  open  market. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  pay  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  and  save  about  $17  a  ton  on  the  cost  of  ferro- 
manganese. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  pay  the  duty  that  is  named  in  the 
bill  on  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Topt^iNG.  Certainly;  as  against  buying  ferroman^nese  in  th'* 
metal  form.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  preferential  treatment 
afforded  the  blast-furnace  operator  who  is  making  ferromangane^* 
in  that  blast  furnace  instead  of  making  pig  iron. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  putting  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  than 
on  the  coal  which  is  on  the  free  list.  We  uiink  it  would  be  an  out- 
rageous thing  to  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  recollection  is  that  when  we  were  makinc 
the  present  tariff  there  was  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  made  its  own  ferromangaDese,  but 
would  not  sell  it  to  other  operators.     Is  that  true  i 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  not  my  understanding.  I  assume  if  they 
do  not  sell  it,  it  is  because  they  make  only  what  they  consume.  They 
prefer  to  employ  their  blast  furnaces  for  a  needed  pig-iron  production. 
One  reason  we  do  not  make  ferro  is  that  we  need  our  own  blast 
furnaces  for  pig-iron  production.  If  we  can  buy  our  ferro  we  prefer 
to  buy  it,  but  3  not  we  will  make  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  production  of  those  alloy?  in 
this  country  now?  Has  it  had  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  foreign 
price  J 

Mr.  Topping.  There  are  several  gentlemen  following  me  who  can 
give  you  better  information  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  gentlemen  who  will  follow  Mr 
Topping  and  who  can  speak  on  that  subject.  We  will  recall  you  if 
necessary,  Mr.  Topping.     We  realize  that  you  are  an  expert. 

(TTie  oriefs  referred  to  and  submitted  oy  Mr.  Topping  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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3rief  Submitted  by  John  A.  Topping,  Chairman  Rbpubuc  Ibon  &  Steel  Co., 
ON  Bbralf  of  the  Independent  Steel  Manufacturers,  with  Relation  to 
THE  General  Provisions  of  H.  R.  7456. 

For  your  information,  I  be^  to  state  that  in  appearing  before  your  committee  I  do  so 
kr  the  chainnan  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Republic  Iron  <&  Steel  Co.,  and  also 
Lv  the  de3ig:nated  representative  of  a  l^e  group  of  the  independent  steel  companies. 
1  shaU.  iiddress  myself  in  discussing  H.  R.  7456  to  schedule  3,  paragraphs  302,  386, 
J89.  and  390;  schedule  1,  paragraph  47;  schedule  2,  paragraph  207;  and  also  refer  to  the 
general  provisions  of  H.  K.  7456. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  interests  I  represent,  it  is  common  knowledge,  that  the 
m>n  and  steel  business  is  the  laigest  single  industry  in  the  world.  It  is  also  generally 
believed  that  the  phenominal  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  production  in  this  country 
ha?  V)een  due  lai^ely  to  the  time-honored  policy  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  party 
ha5»  heretofore  given  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  not  only  full  protec- 
tion in  domestic  markets  for  their  finished  products,  but  through  its  policy  of  free  raw 
material:*,  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  extend  our  trade  in  foreign  fields. 

The  census  report  of  the  United  States  for  1914  credits  the  steel  industry  with  a 
capital  investment  of  nearly  $4,300,000,000,   with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over 
1723,000,000  and  a  total  value  of  products  of  $3,223,000,000.    Since  1914,  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  demand,  the  steel-ingot  capacity  of  this  country  was  increased  from 
about  40,000,000  tons  to  55,000,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  about  37  per  cent.    Calcu- 
lated on  this  increase,  the  j^resent  total  number  of  steel  employees  under  full  opera- 
tions would  closely  approximate  1,500,000  people,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  close 
to  $1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  1914  wage  rates.    This  total  pay  roll,  however,  calcu- 
lated on  present  wage  rates,  would  bring  the  total  annual  wage  disbursements  tb 
approximately  $1,500,000,000  annually  and  the  total  value  of  products  to  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000.    As^  a  result  of  this  rapid  growth  in  production,  which  was 
overstimulated  by  war  requirements,  it  is  conunonly  agreed  that  the  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Umted  States  is  in  excess  of  its  normal  requirements.    There- 
fore if  labor  is  to  receive  full  employment  hereafter  it  will  not  only  be  important  for 
U9  to  maintain  a  home  demand  at  100  per  cent,  but  to  seek  an  outlet  for  part  of  our 
urpIuB  production  in  foreign  markets.    To  make  such  a  program  possible  it  will  be 
oeceesary  to  minimize  our  cost  of  production  in  every  possible  manner,  and  to  do 
this  it  will  reauire  the  fullest  cooperation  not  only  of  capital  and  labor  but  of  the 
Government,  the  railroads,  and  the  shipping  interests  if  we  are  to  hope  for  any  success 
in  foreign  fields. 

During  recent  years  the  average  export  tonnage  sold  of  iron  and  steel  represented 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  total  output.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  if  we 
are  to  maintain  normal  operation  of  our  plants  in  the  future  it  will  now  be  necessary 
for  us  to  export  20  per  cent  of  our  present  capacity.  These  figures,  I  believe,  are  con- 
^rvative  and  seem  to  me  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  making  every  possible 
effort,  ^vemmental  and  otherwise,  for  the  protection  of  domestic  trade  and  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  trade. 

The  steel  manumcturers  had  in  mind  the  disturbed  economic  conditions  prevalent 
throughout  the  world  when  they  discussed  informally  schedule  3  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
while  we  indicated  our  wilHngness  to  accept  both  a  classification  and  rates  of  duty 
under  schedule  3  which  averaged  somewhat  below  the  Payne- Aldrich  schedule, 
we  clearly  stated  that  in  so  doing  we  must  have  the  Payne-Aldrich  free  list  unim- 
paired in  the  new  tariff  schedule  and  must  have  as  a  further  measure  of  protection 
reasonable  provision  a^inst  dumping  and  undervaluation,  and  also  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  reaprocity  agreements  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade. 

The  steel  manufactiu^rs,  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  other  Words,  appreciated  then,  as  they 
do  now,  that  the  tariff  problem  is  not  easy  of  solution;  that  to  enact  a  protective  tariff 
which  will  yield  maximum  revenue  and  not  antagonize  foreign  traae  is  a  problem 
which  will  reauire  your  best  efforts,  and  we  hope  that  in  our  discussion  of  the  subject 
we  will  be  able  to  offer  you  some  practical  contribution  of  a  constructive  character. 
We  are  opposed  to  a  number  of  paragraphs  under  several  schedules  of  H.  R.  7456, 
^ut  we  are  m  full  accord  with  many  of  its  general  provisions.  We  are  opposed  to 
paragraph  1680  of  schedule  15,  and  asK  that  this  item  oe  stricken  out,  and  that  barbed 
wire  he  placed  where  we  think  it  properly  belongs,  under  schedule  3,  and  made  duti- 
*hlp.  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  more  justification  for  placing  barbed  wire  on  the 
free  hst  than  there  would  be  to  put  any  other  finished  iron  and  steel  products  on  the 
freeUst. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  provision  of  schedule  1,  paragraph  47.  and  schedule 
*>  paragraph  207,  also  paragraphs  302,  386,  389,  and  390  of  schedule  3. 
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Our  principal  objection  to  theee  paragraphs  is  that  increased  taxation  ia  prof*^ 
on  imports  of  these  raw  materials  which  will  materially  increase  our  cost  of  ptt>in«  - 
While  the  cost  per  ton  of  steel  as  influenced  by  the  various  items  required  for  -t*- 
manufacture  referred  to  in  the  paragraphs  mentioned  might  appear  to  be  insicrutit  x 
>ret  they  bulk  lazge  when  the  cumulative  influence  of  these  cost  additions  stf^  -•' 
sidered  as  a  total.  In  fact,  the  total  increased  cost,  if  imposed,  will  seriously  w«-^-  • 
our  competitive  position. 

We  estimate,  in  other  words,  that  iron  and  steel  costs,  by  reason  of  the  pn^^**^ 
tax  on  our  raw  materials,  will  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  approximately  $24  <••*  ••^ 
per  annum,  estimated  as  follows: 

Annual  re-   [     Proposed  Tm»  : 

I  quirements.  ,         tax.  ftcb<«- 


Perffm. 

$37. 05  fJ    *- 


5.W  •     '1 


I  T<m». 

Ferro  silicon,  57  per  cent , 80, 000 

Fluorspar -  300,000 

Manganese  ore,  48  per  cent 750, 000  i             UV  7 

Magjiesite 150,000                lO.ou            •.".•      • 

Pigtin »61, 949,922  ;                ».a2 

Zinc  (first  two  years) :  i426,9H6,41f»  I                «.02 

F  I 

Total 


m  i 


^  Pounds.  '  Per  pound. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  further  co^t  addition'^  will  be  made  <in  a"«*<mn»    •  *.  • 
proposed  tax  on  lead.    As  to  what  the  tax  increa^^e  on  lead  will  l>e  1  am  not  a  i< 
specifically  Btate,  but  considering  the  amount  of  lead  used  for  riwjting  plad*  'ii  * 
steel  industry,  the  increase  will  add  substantially  to  our  total  cu  t. 

Aside  from  all  que?tiona  of  cor:t,  the.^e  proposed  taxe^  are  inequitable*  alid  •  a., 
be  supported  or  justified  for  the  following  rea-^ons: 

Fluorspar,  schedule  2,  paragraph  207,  is  a  mine  or  quarr>'  pnKiuc^t,  the  J^':**  • 
supply  of  which  principally  comes  from  southern  Illinois  and   northern  Keoti.  ^ 
This  product  is  likewise  an  item  of  sul)6tantial  importation,  being  imported  U**.  •  -  • 
by  the  central  western  and  eastern  steel  manufacturers.    The  lUinoL?  and  Ki>D(w  i. 
product,  however,  finds  a  market  principally  in  the  Central  WeU  and  **ih<*T  ili  t.  * 
points  from  the  seaboard.     On  account  of  the  distance  of  the  e  mines  from  the   -  - 
board  and  the  protection  which, they  enjov  by  way  of  inland  rates  of  freiirht,  lb**.,  u  • 
in  no  danger  of  foreign  competition;  in  tact,  the  flu()r.-i)ar  intere^^ts  have  pr.-  p-  ••■ 
heretofore  under  free  trade,  and  there  can  be  no  po^-ible  reason  for  taxinj;  ih-  •:• 
producers  of  the  East  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton,  or  as  an  alternative,  force  ea*t<»m  i!^ 
facturers  to  go  West  to  obtain  their  fluorspar  supplies  at  an  inrTeas^nl  freii^ht  « 
which  in  many  casei  would  exceed  the  amount  of  the  duty  pnip(Me<l. 

Magnesite,  schedule  1,  paragraph  47:  Magne:$ite  Ls  also  a  mine  product  and  i    i  r- 
pared  for  use  by  calcining  or  burning,  the  prore--?  of  treatment  being  ^ifniUr  t-  Ui^' 
in  the  preparation  of  cement  rock  for  use.    Magne-ite  is  also  largely  iL«ed  in  the  nu'>  * 
facture  of  magnesite  brick,  paragraph  201,  sc^hedule  2.     A?  to  the  fabricate*!  majn*    * 
or  brick,  the  rate  on  this  product  should  be  relative  to  the  duty  allowed  t>n  •••'■' 
grades  of  fire  brick.    There  can  be  no  justiti(^ation,  however,  for  a  duty  on  mairn*     • 
of  |15  per  ton,  with  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  britk  of  $10  per  ton,  plu-  10  pp-  «•• 
ad  valorem. 

The  magnesite  industry,  like  fluorspar,  has  prospered  under  free  trade.     Tbf    r.!; 
known  deposits  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  whicn  is  the  rock  required  for  t-al'  iu;' : 
and  which  after  traetment  is  called  magnesite,  are  found  in  the  States  of  Wa^hin.*:  ' 
and  California.    A  large  business  during  the  war  was  develojHHl  by  the  quam«-«  ..* 
these  States,  and  there  can  Ik*  no  question  as  to  their  ability  to  meet  ftintign  t**ni\' 
tition  in  their  natural  markets,  which  would  l)e  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  Piieblo.  an-i  * 
other  western  points  where  steel  works  are  located.     It  would  Ih»  pra<*ti<^ly  iin!-»- 
sible  for  imported  magnesite  to  successfully  compete  >vith  the  western  pnidu*  ♦t*     » 
account  of  the  excessive  cost  for  lail  carriage  from  the  Atlantic  sealioard  inland.     I  i-" 
freight  rate  from  seal)oard  to  (  hicago  and  St.  Louis  averages  approximately  |lo  j^r 
ton,  and  to  that  extent  serves  as  a  protective  tariff.     But  all  questions  aiade,  ♦•»*:. 
should  quarried  burnt  ro(^k,  which  carries  a  minimum        '  »lx»r  cost,  requin*  n.  *> 
protection  than  mined  coal  when  coked,  w^'         \r^  h  hi^er  labor  «»rt  ... 

Its  treatment,  or  why  should  the  output    *  'itl^  •-*  --^.  ~^f, 

protection  than  is  accorded  the  output  »t*J 
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■>roducts  of  all  our  mines  and  quarries  on  the  free  list,  and  consistently  free  of  duty 
a^retofore  iinder  Republican  tariff  legislation,  we  fail  to  see  anj*  reason  why  these 
products  should  now  be  made  dutiable. 

We  further  claim  that  a  duty  on  magnesite  would  be  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  smaller  producers  of  steel  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other 
manufacturers  at  Chicago,  because  these  western  steel  works  would  obtain  their  sup- 
lOies  from  western  domestic  mines,  whereas  the  eastern  makers  of  steel  would  be 
•impelled  to  import  foreign  magnesite  or  pay  the  equivsJent  increased  cost  in  the  long 
haul  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  United  States  Geological  Siu^ey  published,  under  date  of  July  27,  1921,  a 
statement  of  our  domestic  reserves  of  magnesite,  the  aggregate  of  which  was  3,500,000 
tons:  at  present  rate  of  consumption,  this  reserve  will  be  exhausted  in  10  years.  As 
rme  of  the  principal  owners  of  this  reserve  is  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co. .  the  proposed 
•luty  will  practically  give  them  a  monopoly  of  domestic  supply  of  this  important 
ppfractory. 

>fangane9e.  schedule  3,  paragraiph  302:  Manganese,  heretofore  on  the  free  list,  is 
(«\'en  more  difficult  to  justify  now  as  a  dutiable  product.  The  only  explanation  given 
hr  the  change  in  the  schedule  on  manganese  was  recently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Tlouee  of  Repre^ntatives,  viz,  that  the  proposed  duty  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners  in  Arkansas,  Montana,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  but  it  was  not  stated  on  the  floor 
f*f  the  House  why  the  miners  of  manganese  in  these  States  went  out  of  business  when 
the  war  ended.  The  reason  was  not  because  of  free  trade  in  manganese  but  because 
^hete  was  no  market  for  domestic  lean  and  high-silicon  manganese  ores,  when  the 
richer  foreign  products  of  Brazil,  India,  and  Russia  were  again  available. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  steel  manufacturers  used  everything  and  anything  which 
▼ould  make  steel  suitable  for  governmental  purposes  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war— ^ 
"iir  main  idea  was  tonnage  and  service  for  war  purposes — cost  of  production  was  for- 
?>tten  in  the  interest  of  output;  but  with  the  advent  of  peace,  economic  reason  quickly 
reasBerted  itself  and  forced  the  abandonment  of  domestic  manganese  ores,  except  for 
flich  uses  as  had  always  been  our  practice,  of  using  these  leaner  ores  for  the  production 
of  Spiegel.  We  maintain,  that  if  the  ferromanganese  producer  in  this  country  is  to 
uogper  he  also  must  have  free  manganese  ores;  or  in  other  words,  have  the  same  oppor- 
ninity  for  obtaining  and  smelting  the  richer  and  cheaper  ores  found  in  foreign  fields 
!■?  are  a\'ailable  to  his  foreign  competitor.  The  American  producer  of  ferromanganese, 
^n  OUT  opinion,  is  at  no  disadvantage  with  his  English,  Belgium,  and  German  com- 
petitors, because  all  these  manufacturers  of  ferromanganese  depend  upon  imported 
'^res.  principally  obtained  from  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil,  and  the  producers  of  ferro- 
Taan^anese  in  this  country  are  at  no  more  disadvantage  in  meeting  competition  than 
H  the  manufacturer  of  pig  iron,  whose  industry  rests  largely  upon  domestic  8upplie3  of 
crp  and  largely  so  at  other  points  of  manufacture  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Ferromanganese,  the  product  of  manganese  ore,  is  a  blast-furnace  product — ^it  is 
raaneanese  in  the  pig  form;  in  other  words,  it  is  only  entitled  to  a  relative  dutv  to  pig 
iron,  and  there  can  be  no  justification  in  placing  a  diity  on  ferromanganese,  the  finished 
product,  relatively  greater  than  that  accorded  pig  iron.  If  this  is  done,  based  on  a  fair 
difference  in  cost  above  the  metallic  charge,  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  times  that 
<"'f  pi^  iron,  which  is  rated  for  duty  at  $1.25  per  ton,  the  maximum  duty  justified  for 
i^^rromanganese  would  be  $4.25  per  ton,  whereas  it  is  proposed  to  tax  this  essential 
product  for  steel  production  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  for  the  manganese 
content,  or  at  the  rate  of  $39.42  per  ton. 

The  burden  of  this  extreme  tax  on  ferromanganese  would  be  borne  largely  by  the 
*«maller  steel  producers  of  the  United  States,  because  our  princijjal  competitor,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owns  its  own  m.angane8e  mines  in  Brazil,  and  also 
o^ns  transportation  facilities  by  water  and  partially  by  land,  and  they  manufacture 
their  own  ferromangenese  from  their  own  imported  ores,  because,  owing  to  their  lar^e 
consumption,  they  can  afford  not  only  to  operate  one  but  several  blast  furnaces  for  their 
requirements,  whereas  the  smaller  producer  of  steel  would  not  consume  enough 
ferromanganese  to  absorb  the  output  of  even  one  blast  furnace,  consequently,  the 
PDtire  tax  burden  placed  on  ferromanganese  would  fall  on  them,  because  they  must 
^"jy,  rather  than  produce,  their  supplies. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  tax  on  manganese  ores  to  any  steel  works  importing  the 
'^ree,  would  mean  a  tax  on  about  2^^  tons  of  manganese  ores — the  amount  required  to 
produce  1  ton  of  ferromanganese — or  a  total  duty  of  approximately  $23.65;  whereas 
the  smaller  steel  works  buying  the  ferromanganese  or  finidied  material  would  pay  a 
^x  of  $39.42,  which  in  effect,  suggests  a  tax  discrimination  of  $15.77  per  ton  in  favor 
of  t|iATr«.S4-^H  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others  who  produce  their  own  ferromanganes 
^  "-^.tion  places  the  smaller  steel  works  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
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Aside  from  all  these  questions  of  equity  respecting  taxes  on  manganese 
generally  concede  that  our  supplies  of  man^meee  ores  are  of  exceedingly 
proportions  and  lean  in  character,  and  if  you  place  a  prohibitive  dut^  on  ma  ^ 
you  may  force  the  consumer  to  use  the  domestic  product,  which  will  nare  ifot  k. 
exhaust  our  reserves,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  conservation  or  broad  govemicrttu 
policy,  all  of  these  minerals,  such  as  manganese  ores,  fluorspar,  and  magneste.  A"-.' ' 
be  kept  on  the  free  list,  for  the  protection  of  our  country  in  times  of  war,  ^vrhen  oiu:»  ^ 
sources  of  supply  of  these  very  essential  materials  required  for  steel  productian  mua  1 
be  shut  off. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  ferro-alloy  schedule,  others  who  follow  me  will  diaciu*  u>*^ 
items  more  in  detail,  but  I  desire  to  make  of  record  my  protest  against  the  mdofn  zi 
of  the  duties  proposed  under' the  ferro-alloy  schedule.    1  puticiilarly  demre  tf  k 
phasize  my  opposition  to  the  ferrosilicon  rate,  because  this  item  is  one  of  laiv^  ic 
portance  to  the  manufacture  of  soft  steel.    The  other  alloys,  however,  not  spersa:)- 
mentioned  by  me,  are  of  no  less  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  special  «t«»l* 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  contended  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  alloys  thmi  xh* 
employ,  relatively  speaking,  either  as  much  capital  or  labor  as  is  employed  h\  'h- 
manufacturers  of  steel,  whose  operations  are  more  widely  diversified  and  integfat#«i 
therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  these  manufacturers  of  alloyv  n**- 
the  protection  they  ask,  or  why  they  need  even  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  aikM  f  ■ 
the  manufacturers  of  steel,  wmch  average  less  than  20  per  cent,  whoneas  the  pfty^- . 
alloy  duties  range  from  45  to  215  per  cent. 

As  to  pig  tin,  paragraph  386;  zinc,  paragraph  390;and  lead,  paragraph  389  of  acb<H}L'<- 
3,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  increasing;  our  import  taxes  on  these  poodnct*.  brv 
a  protective  standpoint  at  least.  The  smelting  of  tin  ores  in  this  country  is  mn  iado^rb 
wnich  was  established  on  a  free-tmde  basis,  and  the  only  plants  operating  aie  kmsM 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  use  imported  ores.  Inasmuch  as  tin  smelters  everywbrrv 
operate  under  equal  conditions  as  to  raw  material  supplies,  there  can  be  no  jus^i^^^ 
tion  for  showing  preferential  treatment  to  this  domestic  industry,  which  haedentz- 
strated  its  ability  to  live  and  prosper  without  protection. 

What  is  true  of  pig  tin  is  likewise  true  of  zinc,  lead,  or  other  materials,  and  an  • 
added  cost  for  these  materials  through  increased  taxation  will  be  directly  i«€«<ctf*d  i". 
the  cost  of  galvanized  fencing,  wire,  pipe,  and  sheet-metal  products  generally,  wtirb. 
are  largely  used  on  the  farms  in  housing  construction  and  for  h6u8ehold  warw;  ih^f*^ 
fore,  increased  taxes  mean  increased  cost  of  living  to  the  great  mass  of  our  peofpU 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  any  increase  in  cost  would  be  an  added  burden,  difirult 
to  ovAcome,  in  maintaining  competition  for  our  exportable  surplus,  and  wiD  ki^r 
most  heavily  on  the  small  steel  manufacturers,  because  here,  too,  Uie  United  Sur#-* 
Steel  Corporation  produces  in  part  its  ewn  zinc  supplies  and  imports  both  its  fne  tin 
and  zinc  in  its  own  bottoms. 

Briefly  referring  to  our  labor  and  general  cost  conditions,  I  would  state  that,  cm-r  ■ 
to  the  upset  conditions  now  existent  throughout  the  world,  it  is  rather  diffirul*  * 
obtain  full  data,  but  I  have  compiled  some  general  information  on  this  subject,  vh;  ' 
I  shall  submit  if  desired. 

As  a  broad  general  statement  it  can  not  be  controverted  that  a  day 's  labor  in  Aon-t  « 
will  buy  more  than  double  the  necessaries  of  life  which  can  be  obtained  with  a  da^ 
labor  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  recent  reductions  in  la^« ' 
costs,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  steel  trade,  our  present  wage  scales  in  thr  «*•« 
industry  are  about  52  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  year  1914,  whereas  our 


selling  prices  are  only  334  per  cent  higher;  furthermore,  our  cost  for  asR>mt*i.  . 
raw  materials,  due  to  freight  rate  advances,  are  up  over  lOO  per  cent,  so  that  u>-u 
the  selling  price  of  pig  iron  at  $20  per  ton  carries  with  it  freis^ht  charges  aggrvya'-'  -' 
$10.50  per  ton.  In  fact,  to-day,  with  pig  iron  selling  at  $20,  the  maker  dM  :•• 
realize  enough  cash  to  return  him  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials  and  frpight  hilU  ^■ 
being  out  of  pocket  as  to  labor  cost  and  overhead.  \Miat  is  true  of  pii;  iron  is  lii" 
wise  true  of  finished  products  made  from  pig  iron  under  the  iron  and  steel  srbfMl'i!* 
all  of  which  are  selling  at  several  dollars  per  ton  below  cost  of  production. 

In  other  words,  the  iron  and  steel  business  to-day  is  suffering  from  the  itfemf'-' 
depression  it  has  ever  experienced,  and  we  must  have  cost  relief  in  every  cuo*  ♦•*. 
able  direction.    Not  only  must  our  raw  mateirals  be  cheapened  but  our  tranffiir^ 
tion  costs  must  bo  reduced,  if  we  are  to  get  back  to  normal  business  conditions     I' 
our  raw  materials  are  taxed  on  the  present  sc*hedule  under  H.  R.  74o6,  we  will  w. 
owing  to  high  costs,  have  adequate  protection,  and  schedule  3  rates  will  havf  u^  U 
raised  as  an  alternative  for  taxed  steel  raw  materials.     In  other  woids,  you  inv.*' 
fpve  us  free  raw  materials  or  increase  our  iron  and  steel  schedule  and  re\w  tS* 
iron  and  steel  classification. 
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It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  present  world  tendency  is  toward 
•otective-tariff  measures,  with  strong  preferential  features.  This  is  notably  tru^ 
the  Britifih  possessions,  whose  colonial  tariffs  give  England  a  distinct  advantage, 
imugh  imperial  preferences,  in  such  important  markets  as  Canada,  Australia,  and 
:»aih  Africa. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  we  strongly  indorse  the  bargaining  clause  of  IT.  R.  7456, 
hirh  empowers  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  reciprocal  treaties 
»r  ihe  promotion  of  foreign  trade  where  sufficient  trade  advantages  can  be  obtained 
)  justify  tari£f  concessions  by  us. 

We  al8o  heartily  approve  of  the  bounty  clause  in  H.  R.  7456,  as  a  reasonable  measure 
i  protection  to  home  industry,  against  the  unfair  competition  caused  by  foreign  gov- 
mmental  bounties  in  favor  of  forei^  products. 

We  stronglv  approve  of  the  American  valuation  plan  as  a  prevention  against  fraud 
nti  undervaiaation  and  also  because  the  American  valuation  plan  provides  for  pro- 
«rion  against  the  un^ir  competition  brought  about  through  a  dislocation  of  rates  of 
.v-hange,  which  rates  are  now  from  25  to  95  per  cent  discount  below  prewar  normal. 
1  would  further  state  that  without  the  protection  of  the  American  vsJuation  plan  the 
ates  of  duty  for  iron  and  steel  under  schedule  3  of  H.  R.  7456  are  not  protective.  We 
lo  not  agree  with  the  opponents  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  who  have  condemned 
ihis  feature  of  H.  R.  7456,  and  who  claim  the  administrative  features  of  the  pfan  are 
M)t  practical.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  administrative  features  of  uiia  plan 
an  be  easily  made  operative  without  confusion,  oecause  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
(wder  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  appraising  market  prices  at  home  than  it  now  is 
Tn  obtain  market  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection  may  I  not  remind  you  that  under  the  present  law  of  1913  para- 
^ph  K  requires  that  all  appraisements  uiall  be  based  on  the  actual  market  value  and 
Tbolesale  price  of  merchandise  at  time  of  exxx)rtation  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
^ountr\'  from  whence  products  have  been  imported,  and  when  values  can  not  be  satis- 
iKtoriiy  ascertained,  paragraph  L  of  the  law  of  1913  provides  that  our  appraising 
'>tficera,  after  having  miled  to  obtain  cost  of  production  at  place  of  exportation,  may 
ippiaise  such  or  similar  imported  merchandise  at  not  less  than  such  or  similar  products 
ire  actually  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the 
I  nited  States  in  the  open  markets,  less  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance,  subject 
to  a  deduction  for  commissions  or  profits  not  to  exceed  6  to  8  per  cent. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  as  a  practical  measure  the  present  law  recognizes 
American  valuation  when  other  methods  of  valuation  fail,  thus  emphasizing  our 
'  ium  that  American  values  are  more  easily  ascertained  than  are  values  and  costs  in 
ioreign  countries:  therefore,  why  not  apply  the  American  valuation  as  a  primary 
method  of  determining  values  rather  than  as  a  last  resort  method,  as  the  law  of  1913 
5m\'ides? 

llie  iron  and  steel  industry,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance  as  related  to 
fnany  other  industries  dependent  upon  it,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  ''key 
industry,"  and  therefore,  struggling  as  we  are  in  our  efforts  to  get  back  to  normal, 
vould  It  not  be  fatal  to  future  prosperity  to  reverse  our  past  tariff  policy,  which  has 
heretofore  given  us  free  raw  matenals  ana  prosperity,  by  a  change  so  fraught  with 
•ianger  to  busineBS  success  as  is  now  proposed  by  taxing  these  raw  materials. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  and  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information 
I  ran.    ' 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Topping. 

Representing  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Midvale  Steel  & 
^>rdnance  Co.,  loungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Brier  Hill 
'Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Ijickawanna  Steel  Co.,  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Lukens  Steel  Co., 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  and  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America. 

^rppLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  A.  ToPPINO,  CjIAIRMAN  REPUBLIC  IrON  &  SteEL 

Co.,  With  Relation  to  H.  R.  745(). 

* 

Foreign  and  domestic  labor  prices  are  difficult  of  comparison,  owing  to  the  differ- 
^n^ein  classification,  and  also  difficult  to  compare  for  the  reason,  that  foreign  currency 
values,  on  an  international  exchange  basis,  differ  from  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
inark.  English  shilling,  and  franc  in  their  home  markets. 

As  a  broad  g[eneral  statement,  in  comparing  rates  of  wages  with  our  principal  com- 
Ifting  countries,  Germany  is  lowest:  England  perhaps,  highest;  Belgium  and 
France,  averaging  less  than  England. 
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From  genaral  information.  Geiman  rates  figured  on  a  gold  dollar  hoBts, 
about  80  cents  per  day  for  common  labor,  although  under  date  of  June  21.  1?*2!    M* 
Charles  G.  Duboise,  president  of  the  Western  Electric  Co..  stated,  moamrpd  in  ^    " 
dollars,  the  general  average  cost  for  labor  in  the  metal  trades  of  Germany,  sf  crar  -- 
he  could  figure  it,  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  American  wage  basis;  this  would  id-  -•- 
a  base  rate  of  about  60  cents  per  day  common  labor. 

The  only  detailed  wage  scale  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  one  mibinr* 
under  date  of  July  9,  1921,  by  Samuel  H.  Ooss,  American  attach^  at  Bniflsels     « ■ 
reports  the  following  schedule  current  at  that  time  in  the  iron  and  steel  indortr:. 
Belgium: 

"The  wages  per  hour  in  francs  paid  the  laborers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industri^^  a-* 
as  follows: 


BOILER  WORKS. 

Bridge  work:  Francs. 

Traceus 2.90 

Fitters 2.60 

Riveters 2.60 

Machine  tool  by  opierators 2. 55 

Laborers 2. 10 

Boiler  makers 2. 50 

Boilers: 

Tracers 2.90 

Fitters 2.65 

Riveters 2. 60 

Machine  tool  by  oi)eratar8 2.65 

Laborers 2. 10 

Boiler  makers 2.  50 

Forges: 

Laborers 1. 90 

Smiths 2.  50 

Stampers 2.00 

STEEL  WOR'KS. 

Thomas  converters: 

Cupola  hands 3. 05 

Smelters 3. 15 

Retort  hands 3. 15 

Streets: 

Heaters 4.17 

Rollers 4.19 

Miscellaneous  hands 2. 02 

Open  Hearth: 
At  ovens — 

Founders 3. 09 

Furnace  hands 3.05 

Laborers 2.75 

Boys 1.58 

Casting — 

Founders 2.42 

Furnace  hands 2.38 


STEEL  WORKS — Continued. 

Open  Hearth — Continued. 

Casting — Continued.  ^^ 

Laborera 2  .i; 

Boys 1  4* 

Stamping  and  rolling: 

Hollers S,6i» 

Heaters 3  > 

Hammerers 4.  3^ 

Masonry: 

Masons *-  9" 

.  Laborers  on  masonry L  ^' 

BLAST  FTRNACSS. 

Founders 2. 30  to  i.  5i» 

Laborers 2  4* 

Overseers 2  >• 

CONSTRUCTION   SHOPS. 

Turners l«i» 

Planers '2  4S 

Millers '2  ft#» 

Drillers 2.^* 

Borers 2  ¥* 

Mortisers 2  *• 

Mechanics i  '»■» 

FOUNDRY. 


Molders 3.W 

Cone  makers 3  «» 

Modelers 3  t«» 

Chippers 2  5i» 

Mechanics '2  *•• 

Laborers 2  X* 

Apprentices,  according  to  age  0.50>1.^<' 

Tliis  sciiedule  of  wa^es,  on  a  10-hour  basis,  indicates  that  common  labor  is  pud  *' 
the  rate  of  about  |1.50  per  day,  or  approximately  one-half  of  our  present  minimus 
rate  of  $3  per  day. 

Wliile  the  labor  cost  per  ton  naturally  varies  with  the  various  products,  yet  I  i*a^* 
it  is  conservative  to  say,  as  a  general  statement,  that  not  less  than  85  per  rent  i»f :  •• 
total  cost  of  iron  and  steel  products  is  labor.  If  maximum  continental  labor  rat<^  *-••* 
onlv  one-half  our  rates,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  difference  at  the  Behnnii: 
or  fen^lish  works  for  stool  products  is  far  below  our  cost  of  production. 

Aside  from  our  disadvantage  in  labor  cost,  we  have  a  further  difference  a|Emin«t  •• 
in  tho  all-rail  cost  of  freight  from  Pittsburgh  of  $7.60  per  ton.  while  o<  ean  rat«  art 
from  $4  to  $5  per  ton,  or  a  total  difference  in  favor  of  continental  Europe  U>  the  .\tUiiU 
coast  of  from  :?2.6)  to  $3.60  per  ton. 

Tlie  pro|X)sed  rate  of  duty  on  these  various  products,  as  vou  will  oKser^'e,  ran.'*- 
from  $6  to  $10  per  ton,  whereas  our  increased  cost,  due  to  liigher  labor 'and  fr»-u-  * 
rates,  is  fir  in  excess  of  the  proposed  rates  of  duty. 
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This  general  statement  clearly  indicates  that  the  difference  in  freight  and  labor 
l<»ne  is  serious,  but  if  to  these  disadvantages  you  take  into  account  the  exchange 
ituation,  oiir  p>osition,  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
Te-arioufl  indeed. 

Tlie  Kiel  Institute  of  World  Economics  recently  published  in  their  publication  "The 
Veitwirachartlirhe  Nachrichten"  the  following: 

"Based  on  the  returns  from  20  cities,  the  compilation  shows  that  in  the  textile  in- 
luifiries  wages  of  spinners  had  risen  from  0.43  marks  per  hour  in  the  first  quarter  of 
i9I3  to  3.14  in  February,  1920,  an  increase  of  630  per  cent.  For  machinists  in  tie 
•tc^l  tntde  the  hourly  averse  wage  of  0.63  marks  in  July,  1914,  had  risen  to  3.52 
marks  in  February,  1920,  an  increase  of  459  per  cent.  In  the  building  trade,  the 
iii*  reise  had  been  from  0.65  to  3.60,  a  rise  of  454  per  cent. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1920,  the  exchange  market  value  of  the  German  paper 
currency  was  less  than  one-twentieth  of  what  it  had  been  under  the  prewar  gold  valua- 
tion, and  the  average  of  cost  of  living  in  the  same  German  cities,  as  calculated  by  the 
»me  publication,  had  advanced  523  per  cent  above  the  average  of  July,  1914.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  in  some  German  industries  wages  have  actually  increased 
more  than  cost  of  living,  but  tliat  in  others  the  increase  in  wages  has  been  niuch  slower 
thaji  in  the  living  costs.  The  estimate  for  January,  1921,  is  that  the  average  cost  of 
linng  was  then  greater  by  840  per  cent  than  before  the  war,  but  there  has  also  been 
inrrease  in  wages  during  the  last  year." 

The  practical  analvsis  I  make  of  tliis  statement  is  that  the  German  machinists  earned 
in  1914  in  gold  marks,  for  10  hours  work,  11.499  per  day.  This  machinist  earns  in 
1921,  41  cents  per  day,  but  if  we  credit  the  worker  with  the  difference  between  the 
iDternational  exchange  gold  value  of  the  mark,  one-twentieth  or  95  per  cent  discount, 
with  its  domestic  purchasing  power,  wliich  through  governmental  price  regulation, 
increases  the  mark's  value,  to  perhaps  three  times  its  gold  value,  the  total  machinist 
wAge  would  be  $1.23  per  day,  whereas  the  American  low-grade  machinist  employed 
U'?teel  makers,  earns  $5.35  gold,  or  over  four  and  one-third  times  tlie  German  rate. 

\VTiile  the  general  tendency  with  us  is  toward  lower  wages,  it  is  not  believed  that 
wa^'e  rates  will  or  should  sink  to  tlie  1914  basis,  as  they  have  done  in  Germany,  where 
kljor  coats  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  ours.  Oiu-  general  wage  rate,  based  on  $3  per 
diy,  for  ordinary  labor,  is  now  53  per  cent  above  1914,  which  advantage  is  comparablH 
to  an  advance  in  living  cost  of  probably  55  per  cent. 

Statement  of  wages  paid  in  steel  works  now  generally  in  effect  in  the  United  States ^  compiled 
by  RepvJ)lic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  ( Valley  district)^  Aug.  16 j  1921. 


By-prrduct  coke  works: 

Heater  (ovens) 

Pudicrman  (ovens). 
Blast  furnaces: 

Bottom  fillers 

TopfiUcrs 

Keepers 

Bessemer  plant: 

Metal  wheeLers 

"on  tappers 

Vesselman 

Steel  poorer 

Heater 

^  RoUer 

Open-hearth  works: 

Melter 

Pint  helper 

Second  helper 

Heater,  steel  mills., 
o  Roller,  steel  mills... 
wown  Bonnell  works: 

Heaters 

Rollers 

Catchers 

a,  fpikc  cutters 

Shaftuig  works 


Number 

Hours 

Average 

of  men. 

per  day. 

waees 
per  day. 

2 

12 

15.28 

4 

12 

4.31 

38 

12 

3.9S 

22 

12 

4.2& 

14 

12 

4.5& 

30 

8 

6.92 

21 

8 

5.51 

9 

8 

7.38 

3 

8 

8.2& 

3 

8 

7.13; 

3 

8 

9.15. 

4 

12 

12.5$ 

28 

12 

&61 

28 

12 

6.93- 

2 

12 

9.5$ 

3 

8 

9.1» 

f             3 

8 

m.^ 

6 

lOJ 

11.02 

10 

12 

9.64 

6 

lOJ 

19.30 

\           10 

12 

17-60 

r           10 

lOi 

8.26 

(             8 

12 

7.70 

12 

10 

3«98 

53 

10 

3.2ft 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  in  steel  toorks  now  aenerally  in  effect  in  the  United  States, 
by  Republic  Iron  <t*  Steel  Co,  (  Valley  distnci),  Aug.  16 y  1921 — Continue 


C09»fA'^ 


F.. 
F.. 
W. 
W. 


Tube  works: 

Welders,  socket  shop . 

Tappers,  socket  shop. 

Welders,  B.W.  F.... 

Bonders,  L.  W. 

Welders,  L.  W. 

Pipe  cutters,  B. 

Pipe  cutters,  L. 

Picklers,  galvanizing  department. 
Sheet  mills: 

Boilers 

'  Heaters 

Catchers 

Pair  heaters 

Jobbing  mill: 

Roller 

Heater 

Roiicher 

Catcher 

Cold  rolling 

Annealine  department 

f  occupation: 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths 

Pattern  ma  kers 

Carpenters 

Pipefitters 

Boiler  makers 

MUlwrights: 

Masons 

Roll  turners 

Electricians: 

Motor  inspectors 

CYanemen 

Switchboard 

Fneineers,  stationary 

Pumpmen 

Standard  locomotlx  e^: 

F  ngineer 

Firemen 

Conductor 

Brakemen 


Number 
of  men. 


Hours 
per  day. 


per  1«* 


I 
I 

12  ■ 
36  I 
12 

6 

6 
68 
88 

^1 

27  . 

271 
271 
27 

3 

3 

3 

3 
24 
IS 

201 
42 
17 
64 
67 
57 
64 
47 
33 

no 

132 
14 
91 
14 

26 
26 
24 
40 


If 

li 

1 

ij 

a 


It 

H 

H 
K 

% 
H 

u 

12 

10 
lO 
10 

K) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

H 
H 
S 

n 


9     • 


4.   i^ 
V    ft 


1«  «• 

7  *• 

T  ''^ 

4  • 

4  ' 


4  I" 

4  T» 

4  r« 

4  <•• 


4  ** 
4 

4  . 
4  * 
4  21 

4  v: 


BASIS  OF  PRICES   USED — RATES  CURRENT  AUGUST  18,  U2I. 

For  your  information  I  beg  to  submit  a  schedule  of  comparative  prices  of  various  iruc 
and  steel  productcf  taken  on  a  basis  of  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  for  domestic  prices,  aa  con- 
mured  with  f.  o.  b.  mill  foreign  prices  at  various  shipping  ports — Brititt,  Belgnn.  aD'i 
Uerman — as  follows: 

Prices/,  o.  b.  their  ports. 


I  n.**!*!.     ' 


Plates I  fL«6 

Shapes 1.80 

Bars I  I.S9 

No.  24  galvanized  corrugated  sheets i  3. 47 

No.  24  galvanized  finish  sheets 3.63 

No.  24  plain  black  sheeu 2.86 

107  pounds  tin  plate »4.21 

Wire  nails '  3.10 

Galvanized  wire 3.35 

Heavy  rails 38.43 

Galvanized  barb  wire ,  Z.99 

Blue  annealed  sheets '  2.24 


Pttu- 


Bdglui. 

0«nBan. 

borcfe 
porv 

$1.35 

$1.21 

$1  ^ 

1.39 

L2I  - 

;  ^ 

1.3D 

1.21 

1  ' 

X27 

2.M 

A  ^ 

3.59 

3L06 

1. 

1.S3 

L3» 

2.%. 

13.75 

•  \  - 

X20 

2.01 

•  • 

X37 

2.12 

1^ 

S2.M 

31.11  < 

4T  M 

2.37 

Z2I 

I  • 

I  Per  boot. 

Rate  of  exchange,  £1  -$S^. 
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I  also  submit  herewith  a  schedule  of  comparative  freight  and  insurance  rates  from 
European  points,  together  with  schedule  of  all-rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  to 
jur  various  seacoast  markets,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Baltiipore,  New  Orleans,  and 
?an  Francisco: 

Freight  rates  and  instarcmce  (per  100  pounds)  to  Boston,  New    York,  Baltimore,  New 

Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 


England. 

Belgium. 

Germany. 

Freight. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Freight. 

Insur- 
ance. 

to.  01 
.01 
.01 
.02 
.02 
'        .02 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.15 

Freight. 

Insur- 
'  ance. 

Plates 

to.  25 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 
4.00 

10.01 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.15 

to.  20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.Z5 
.25 
.33 
.27 
.27 
..30 
4.00 

to.  20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 
4.00 

to.  01 

f^pes 

.01 

Bars 

.01 

<^alvanized  ocrnigated  sheets 

.02 

Galvanized  flat  sheets 

.02 

Flat  black  sheets 

.02 

Tin  plate 

.04 

Wire  nails 

.02 

ftalvanized  wire 

.03 

Galvanized  barbed  wire 

.03 

Raib  (per  foross  ton) 

.16 

The«-c  rates  are  approximately  the  general  rates;  on  large  tonnages  it  would  be  possible  to  shade  these 
it»  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  or  50  cents  to  tl 


raifs 


per  gross  ton. 


Rates  used  from  Pittsburgh. 


Per  100 
pounds. 


New  York 

Boston 

Bahjmore 

New  Orleans , 

^  Francisco 

Seattle 

Rail  and  water: 

San  Frandsco. 

Si?attle 


to.  38 
.38 
.33i 
.51^ 

1.66A 

1.05 
1.05 


RaUs 
(per 
gross 
ton). 


to.  74 

5.74 

5.32 

7.87 

37.33i 

37.33i 

21.00 
21.00 


* 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  delivered  at  our  various 
eeacoaat  cities,  free  of  all  charges,  exclusive  of  duty,  from  European  ports,  as  com- 
pared with  similar  prices  quotable  f.  o.  b.  Pittsbui^h  with  all-rail  freights  added 
to  similar  points  of  delivery: 

Foreign  prices  c.  i,  f.  (per  100  pounds) — Not  duty  paid. 


NEW  YORK  AND  BO  TON. 

Plates 

J^hapes 

Bars , 

No.  24  galvuiized  corrugated  ^eets 

No.  24  galvanized  flat  sheets 

No.  24  flat  black  sheets 

Tin  plate,  107  pounds 

Wire  nails 

(Jalvaniied  wire 

Galvanised  barbed  wire 

Hjiavy  rails  (gross  ton) 


United 

States. 

English. 

Belgian. 

t2.23 

t2.22 

tl.56 

2.23 

2.06 

^    1.60 

2.13 

1.65 

1.61 

3.98 

3.77 

3.54 

3.93 

•  3.93 

3.80 

3.23 

3.16 

1.90 

5.80 

4.65 

4.15 

3,15 

3.39 

2.49 

3.38 

3.65 

2.67 

3.80 

3.92 

2.70 

52. 74 

42.58 

37.09 

German. 


tl.47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 
1.66 


2.33 

2.42 

2.57 

35. 26 
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Foreign  prices  c.  i.f.  (per  100  pounds) — Not  duty  pr:u/^Gontinued. 


BALTIMORE. 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No.  24  galvanized  corrugated  sheets 

No.  24  galvanized  flat  sheets 

No.  24  flat  black  sheets 

Tin  plate,  107  pounds 

Wire  nails 

Galvanized  wire 

Galvanized  barbed  wire 

Heavy  rails  (gross  ton) 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No.  24  galvanized  corrugated  sheets 

No.  24  galvanized  flat  sheets 

No.  24  flat  black  sheets; 

Tin  plate,  107  pounds 

WirenaUs 

Galvanized  wire 

Galvanized  barbed  wire 

Heavy  rails  (gross  ton) 


United 
States. 


S2.18i 


English.  I  Belgiui 


$2.22 
2.06 
1.65 
3.77 
.^93 
3.16 
4.65 
3.39 
3.65 
3.02 

42.58 


fl.5A 
l.MI 
1.61 
3.M 
X« 
l.9f> 
4.KS 
2.49 
2.67 
2.  TO 

37. 0» 


•  a 


2.361 

2.22  1 

1.56 

2.36 

2.06 

1.60 

2.26 

1.65' 

1.61 

4.06 

3.77 

3.54 

4.0U 
3.36 

3.93  , 

.3.« 

3.16 

1.90 

6.02 

4.65 ; 

4.15 

3.30 

3.39 

2.49 

3.5U 

3.65 

2.67 

3.92 

a92  • 

2.70 

54.87 

42. 5K 

37.09 

m\  ^ 


8EATTLB  AND  SAN  FRANaSCO. 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No.  24  galvanized  cornigated  sheets 

No.  24  galvanized  flat  sheets « 

No.  24  fiat  black  sheets 

Tin  plate,  107  pounds 

Wire  nails 

Galvanized  wire 

Galvanized  barbed  wire 

Heavy  rails,  gross  ton 


United  States. 


AUrail. 


S3. 514 
3.51 
3.41 
5.26 
5.21 
4.51 
7.38 
4.53 
4.66i 
5.15 

84.33 


Rail  and 
water. 


S2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
4.65 
4.60 
3.90 
6.60 
3.87 

4.  as 

4.50 
6H.00 


English.  I  Bdfdan.    0«i7£»' 


t2.22 
2.06 
1.65 
3.77 
3.99 
3.16 
4.65 
3.39 
3.65 
3.92 

42.58 


I 


61.56 
L60 
1.61 

.^M 

3.« 
1.90 
4.15 
X40 
2.6T 
2.70 
37.09 


•1  i' 

I  4" 

I  «" 

I  • 

m 

\  ^ 

* 

*  . 


Current  rates  of  international  exchange,  Saturday,  Aug.  tO,  19il, 

RANGE  OF  RATES,  SIGHT  EXCHANGE. 


London . 
Paris — 


Rome , 

Amsterdam 

Berhn , 

Madrid 


High. 

1 

Low. 

FinftL 

Fndai 

$3.66i  ' 

$3,651 

$3.06 

$   • 

7. 74    1 

4.29 

7. 7  J 

7.74 

4.271 

4.  -.71 

4 

31.08    , 

3a99 

II.  0L» 

1 

:     1.J8 

I.l<i» 

I.  !7 

• 

12.97    ' 

12.91    . 

I2.M 

1-    "H 

CLOSING    R.\TE8. 


Paritv  of  exchange  is  given  as  reported  by  the  Tnited  States  Mint,  except  in 
tries  with  a  silver  standard,  where  parity  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  Oliver 
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EUROPE. 


lerling  (par,  $4.8Sf  per  sovereign): 

Df^iaand '• 

Edibles 

r<>mxiiercial,  60  days 

(\tmmercial,  90  days 

'ranee  ^par,  19.3  cents  per  franc): 

OoTTAnd 

Cables 

itaJy  (nar,  19.3  cents  per  lira): 

Demand 

Cables 

B?iir«um  (par,  19.3  cents  per  franc): 

Do  mand 

Cables 

G^nnany  (par,  2.3.8  cents  per  mark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Austria  (par,  20.3  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

CnehosloT^Edcia  (par,  20.3  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

(abtes 

Paris 7.74i 

IXenmark  (par,  26.8  cents  per  krone): 

Demand 

Cables 

Finland  (par,  19.3  cents  per  finmark): 

Demand 

Cables 

^iT^^v*  (par,  19.3  cents  per  drachma): 

D^Tiand 

Cables 

Hr>Uartd  (par,  40.2  cents  per  florin): 

Demand 

Tables 

Haoeary  (par,  20.3  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Jirwlavia  (par,  20.3  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Korway  (par,  20  Jt  cents  per  crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Poland  (par,  2S.8  cents  per  mark): 

Demand 

Cables .• 

Roaiania  (par,  19.3  cents  per  leo): 

Demand 

Cables 

Serbiftr-Belerade  (par,  19.3  cents  per  franc): 

Demand. 

Cables 

^nain  (par,  19.3  cents  per  peseta): 

Demand 

Cables 

^wwien  (par,  25.8  cents  per  krone): 

Demand 

Cables 

5»itterland  (par,  19.3  cents  peT  (tunc): 

Demand 

Cables 


'   Satur- 
day. 

Week 
ago. 

3.66 
3.66^ 
3.62i^ 
3.60^ 

3.66i 

if.  6^4 

3. 62| 
3.60-2 

7.74 
7.74J 

7.81 
7.  81 J 

4.27J 
4.28 

4.39) 
4.40 

7.58i 
7.59 

7.60) 
7.61 

1.17 
1.17J 

1.17) 
1.18 

.12 
.12) 

.12) 
.13 

1.20 
1.21 
7.73 

1.23 
1.24 
7.47 

16.40 
16.45 

15.85 
15.90 

1.55 
1.56 

1.55 
1.56 

5.62 
5.65 

5.70 
5.73 

31.02 
31.04 

31.13 
31.15 

.26) 
.27 

.27 
.27) 

.58) 
.59 

.61 
.61) 

13.35 
13.40 

12.95 
13.00 

.041 
.05J 

.05i 
.06 

1.22 
1.23 

1.29 
1.50 

2.32 
2.33 

2.45 
2.46 

12.94 
12.95 

12.93 
12.94 

21.57 
21.42 

21.05 
21.10 

16.91 
16. 93 

16.90 
16.92 

Year 

ngo. 


:i.64) 
3.65 
3.  595 
3.57) 

7.i7 
7.28 

4.98) 
4.99 

7.80 
7.  SI 

2.17 
2.19 

.51 
.53 

1.81 
1.83 
7.74 

15.10 
15.20 

3.10 
3.15 

12.00 
12.05 

33. 175 

33.25 


1.19 
1.21 

15.10 
15.20 


.43 

2.20 
2.23 

4.65 
5.00 

15. 08 
15.12 

20.60 
20.70 

\&.m 

Hi.  7. 
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FAR  EAST. 


China  (cents  per  silver  dollar  for  Hon^ong;  per  tael  for  Shanghai  and 
Peking):  .  , 

Hongkong,  demand 

Hongkong,  cables 


Peking,  demand . 
Shanghai,  demand . 


Shanghai,  cables 

India  (Calcutta,  cents  per  rupee,  nominaUy  stabilized  at  one-tenth  of  a 
pound  sterling): 

Demand 

Cables '.'.'..'..',.. 

Philippine  Idands  (Manila:  Par,  50  cents  per  silver  peso): 

Demand 

Cables '. 

Java  (par,  40.2  cents  per  florin): 

Demand 

Japan  (par,  49.8  cents  per  yen): 

Demand , 

Cables 


51.00 
51.10 
76.00 
72.50 
73.00 


25.50 
25.75 

48.50 
48.75 

32. 2& 

48.50 
48.75 


51.75 
51.85 
75.00 
72.00 
72.50 


24.25 

24.50 

4&00  * 
48.25  . 

32.25    . 

48.50 
48.75 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Argentina  (par,  42. 44  cents  per  Argentine  paper  dollar): 

Demand 

Cables 

Brazil  (par,  32.45  cents  per  paper  milrels): 

Demand 

Cables 


I 

29.875  I 
30.00 

12.375 
12.50 


aaoo 

30. 125  < 

12L25 
12.373 


21. 1  • 


CANADA. 


Montreal  (par,  100  cents  per  Canadian  dollar): 
Demand 


90.0 


8a9 


RUSSIAN  CURRENCY. 

Prices  for  prere  volution  Russian  ruble  notes  were  asf ollow8(par,  51 .40  cents  perruble 


I     Bid.        A5k0d 


100-ruble  notes,  per  ruble . 
500-ruble  notes,  per  ruble. 


«X20 
.15 


Ad  valorem  equivalents  of  iron  and  steel  products,  as  compared  with  the  ad  vaJ<»n*i:: 
equivalents  for  raw  materials  used  in  steel  manufacture  found  under  schedule-  : 
and  2,  and  ferro-alloy  supplies,  under  schedule  3: 


Ad  valorem  equivalents. 


Steel  bars:  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^' 

V^alued  1  to  1 J  cents 

Valued  up  to  2*  cents 

Valued  up  to  3j  cents 

Wire  rods,  not  over  4  cents  per  pound 

Plain  wire 

Barbed  wire '. 

Pipe,  not  under  |-inch  diameter 

Pig  iron 

Rails,  seven-fortieths  of  1  cent 

Plates,  1  cent  per  pound  and  over 

Sheets: 

Valued  3  cents  and  less 

Lighter  gauges 

Do 

Structural  shapes,  seven-twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 


Market 
value  of 
produc- 
tion. 


Par  ton. 
S35.00 


45.00 
55.00 
73.00 
67.50 
20.00 
45.00 
3&00 

6a  00 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Pter.f 

dUtT 


36.00 


Per  tarn. 
t&OO 

laoo 

16lOD 

«.00 

15.00 

>iaoo 

1&00 
2.50 
3.50 

moo 

9.00  , 

11.00! 
15.00 1 

7,00) 


J' 

* 


»  Proposed  rate. 
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Ad  val(»rem  equivalents. 

Market 

value  of 

produc- 

tioh. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

&nfsuie5e 

RAW  MATBRIALS  AND  ALLOYS. 

Per  ton. 
112.50 
70.00 
65.00 
17.00 
42.00 
«.26i 

2i!oir 

s.04i 

51.00 

«2.00 

>  10. 45-1 50 

*.14 

95.00 

230.00 

» 5. 00-6. 00 

Per  ton. 

90 

KToxnanganese 

45 

nrosilieon 

57 

lo<K?;par .. 

30 

apiesite 

7 

35 

in 

10 

ILC 

50 

mc  ore  (subject  tiic  content) 

50— 100 

«ad 

50 

*3id  ore 

60 

erromnlyKif  f^fiTi 

82* 
195—215 

efTDtiin^stezi 

^enttchrome 

30 

'cntiphcspliorus 

45 

■'fvmf  ilaTiniTn ....    , 

45 

^erroviLnfull^ni 

45 

» Proposed  rate. 


«  Per  pound. 


STA.TEMENT  OF  C.  A.  BUCK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BETH- 
LEHEM STEEL  CO.,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  come  to  address  you,  gentlemen,  especially  on 
raw  materials.!  Our  company  is  not  taking  exception  to  the  duties 
on  the  finished  product;  provided  the  American  valuation  plan  is 
established  in  the  law,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  duties  on 
the  finished  steel  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  do  you  estimate  that  the  American 
valuation  plan  is  worth  to  you  in  tne  form  of  potential  protection, 
under  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  The  American  valuation  plan  would  probably  protect 
)is  30  or  40  per  cent. 
Senator  Simmons.  By  itself? 
Mr.  Buck.  By  itself. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  American  valuation  plan  adds  30  or 
40  per  cent  to  the  Fordney  duties  ? 
Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Buck.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  post  office  address? 
Mr.  Buck.  Bethlehem,  Pa.    The  alloys  in  which  we  are  interested 
we  believe  should  be  on  the  free  list,  and  we  believe  in  a  nominal  duty 
that  would  protect  the  manufacturers  of  these  alloys  in  this  country. 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this  country  to  go  much  more 
seriously  into  the  manuiacture  oi  alloys.     Many  of  them  in  the  past 
have  come  from  Europe.     Geographically  this  coimtry  is  as  well 
located  as  Europe  for  the  makmg  of  ferromanganese;  prior  to  the 
war  50  per  cent  came  into  this  country  from  abroad. 

We  behAve  that  we  ought  to  make  our  ferromanganese,  because 
the  origin  of  the  raw  material  is  Brazil,  India,  and  Turkey;  and  the 
only  advantage  that  the  European  has  had — principally  the  Enghsh — 
has  been  in  taking  their  ores  to  home  ports  as  ballast  in  connection 
with  their  merchandising  in  these  countries.  It  particularly  applies 
to  manganese  and  also  to  chrome  ore. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  high  duties  on  alloys  mentioned  in  •: 
bill  are  warranted,  and  we  recommend  free  ores. 

A  large  element  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  allojrs  is,  nu*  .: 
ally,  fuel.  It  takes  large  quantities  of  fuel  to  reduce  these  refra*  t«  - 
ores,  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  and  silicon.  The  labor  ii?  ♦> 
smaller  element,  because  it  takes  but  a  few  men  to  run  a  bU^t 
electric  furnace.  Fifteen  or  twenty  men,  for  instance,  make  2  ^ 
tons,  of  ferromanganese  in  a  day;  a  smaller  number  of  men  an»  :# 
quired  on  the  electric  furnace.  So  that  a  nominal  duty  upon  t:*»- 
alloys,  we  believe,  is  advisable  and  would  permit  this  country  to  mnk 
the  alloys  instead  of  our  buying  them  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  your  company  produce  any  of  (2i«'-^ 
alloys? 

Air.  Buck.  Our  company  is  a  manufacturer  of  ferroman^an^-^*' 
During  the  war  it  made  its  own  ferromanganese. 

I  desire  to  subscribe  to  what  Mr.  Topping  stated  relative  t**  tr»^ 
differential  between  the  duties  on  manganese  ore  and  ferroman^nt-^- 
The  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  on  manganese  contained  in  the  i-r* 
when  converted  into  ferromanganese  imposes  a  cost  of  about  $21  *' 
per  ton  on  the  manganese  contained  in  the  ferromanganese.     TK 
duty  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  of  manganese  in  ferromanganese  imports- 
into  this  country  imposes  a  duty  oi  $39.42  per  ton  on  ^rromangan**-^ 
These  variable  duties  on  manganese  in  manganese  ore  as  compan-< 
with  the  manganese  in  ferromanganese  gives  an  advanta^  tc»  t(.i 
manufacturer  importing  manganese  ore  over  the  consumer  unportii.j 
ferromanganese  of  $39.42  minus  $21.50,  or  $17.92  per  ton  of  ferr»'- 
manganese.    So  we  ask  for  free  manganese  ore. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  by  making  it  vou  have  an  h*1 
vantage  over  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  ma&e  it.  but  buys  •• 
from  Europe,  of  about  $17  a  ton? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  mean  that  you  can  produce  it  in  th:« 
countrv  for  $17  a  ton  less  than  these  other  countries  i 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  because  the  other  countries  do  not  have  any  du\» 
upon  manganese  ore. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  advantar^ 
that  the  American  producer  of  steel  products  had. 

Mr.  Buck.  Buying  from  the  domestic  manufacturer,  not  the 
foreign  manufacturer.     I  ma}-  have  misstated  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  man  who  bou^: 
from  a  foreign  manufacturer  would  have  to  pay  for  his  ferromangane<v 
about  $17  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  $17  a  ton  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  man  who  made  this  ferromangane« 
in  this  countrv  would  have  to  pay 

Mr.  Buck,  ^he  man  who  made  the  ferromanganese  in  this  country 
would  manufacture  his  ferromanganese  at  $17  a  ton  less  than  th< 
man  who  had  to  buy  foreign  ferromanganese. 

Mr.  Topping.  Inasmuch  as  I  made  that  statement,  Mr.  Chainna!: 
mav  I  interject  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Topping.  It  is  the  difference.  Senator,  between  the  cost  -f 
ferromanganese  which  I  buy  in  this  market  from  either  Mr.  Burk  f 
company  or  any  othc  company  and  the  cost  of  producing  it.     It  i^ 
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he  preferential  treatment  between  the  operator  of  the  blast  furnace 
rb'o  makes  his  own  manganese  and  the  little  consumer,  the  little 
teel  maker,  who  has  to  buy  it  in  the  open  market  in  this  country, 
rhat  is  ^what  it  means.  It  is  preferential  treatment  in  favor  of  the 
ng  man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  little  fellow,  which  is  wrong. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  if  you  make  your  ferroman- 
,^anese  it  costs  you  very  much  less  than  the  ferromanganese  would 
^>st  the  man  who  has  to  buy  from  abroad. 

The  Chaikman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Topping  while  he  is  on 
lis  feet  what  percentage  of  the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  in  operation  now  as  compared  with  the  recent  maximum  activities  ? 
Mr.  Topping.  I  think  it  would  be  a  maximum  percentage  to  say 
that  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our  capacitv  is  employed.     In  the  case  of 
our  own  companies  we  are  runmng  about  20  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  In  normal  times  you  employ  over  1,000,000  men? 
Mr.  Topping.  About  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  are  now  employed? 
Mr.  Topping.  It  would  be  about  300,000  as  against  a  million  and 
a  half,  a  20  per  cent  basis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  mean  in  normal  times  or  in  war 
time  I 

Mr.    Topping.  I  mean  that  would  be  approximately  the  total 
number  employed  in  our  mines,  mills,  etc.,  from  the  mines  to  the 
finished  operation. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  normal  times  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes.  That  is  based  on  the  census  returns  of  1914. 
And  I  have  allowed.  Senator,  in  making  that  statement,  for  the 
growth  diu-ing  the  war,  which  was  about  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Big  concerns  like  the  Bethlehem  and  the  Midvale 
are  down  to  their  minimum  of  employment,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Absolutely.  They  are  not  doing  enough  business 
to  pay  to  keep  the  organization  together.  We  would  be  better  off, 
gentlemen,  to-day,  if  we  were  shut  down  100  per  cent.  We  are 
losing  money  on  every  pound  of  steel  that  we  are  producing.  There 
bas  never  been  a  period  in  our  history — and  I  have  been  in  the  steel 
business  since  1878,  and  in  all  that  time,  during  the  depression  of 
1893  and  various  other  depressions  from  1908  on,  when,  owing  to 
the  fear  of  the  Underwood  bill  it  reduced  us  to  very  severe  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  as  you  remember — during  that  whole  period 
the  state  of  depression  was  not  comparable  to  the  present  condi- 
tions. 
The  Chairman.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  shut  up  entirely, 

but  you  remain  open  in  order  to  hold  your  men  together 

Mr.  Topping.  We  are  doing  it.  Senator,  to  keep  our  organization 
and  keep  a  good  many  of  them  from  starving.  In  some  cases,  in  the 
Northwest  and  in  our  Alabama  fields,  we  are  feeding  people  at  our 
commissaries  where  they  can  not  perform  any  work  themselves. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  present  this  to  the  committee  because 
the  committee  is  continually  hearing  about  the  great  hardships  of 
the  agricultural  interests  and  the  other  interests  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  have  stated  frequently  that  the  industries  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  are  even  harder  up  than  the  agricultural 
interests. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  think  they  are,  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt. 
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The  Chairman.  And  there  is  more  starvation  and  misery  and  Im-' 
of  employment  prevailing. 

Mr.  Topping.  With  6,000  men  or  more  that  we  employ  in    tr 
Northwestern  ranges — in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — ^ 
have  not  a  mine  in  operation.     They  are  all  shut  down  tight.     W 
have  not  a  coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania  in  operation — ^not  one.     W 
have  not  a  coal  mine  or  an  ore  mine  in  Alabama  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  men  are  walking  the  streets  un^-rx. 
ployed  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  ordinarily  12,000  men  empU^y*^ 
in  Ohio.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to-day  2,000  men  employ *■< 
in  the  whole  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  does  your  concern  emplov  n«»r 
mally  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  About  15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  how  mar.^ 
you  are  employing  now  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  say  about  3,000,  all  told,  as  a  maximoni 

The  Chairman.  As  against  15,000? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  know  that  that  is  true  with  respect  f* 
many  very  large  concerns  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  mean  that  15,000  was  your  prewar  forr»-  ^ 

Mr.  Topping.  I  mean  that  would  be  our  capacity  running  nor- 
mally, 90  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  operation.  We  say  95  per  m.' 
is  100  per  cent  theoretically.  Ninety  per  cent  would  be  a  good  nor- 
mal operation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  out  tK> 
point,  in  view  of  all  the  tcuk  about  profits  and  one  thing  and  another 
the  abject  conditions  in  the  world's  great  industries  that  have  Ixht 
existing  for  many  months  and  are  continuing  without  any  hope  ••' 
improvement. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  say  thn* 
is  because  you  have  no  markets  for  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  did  not  say  the  cause  of  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  it,  if  ye : 
want  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  fabri- 
cating steel,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  labor,  in  transportation,  in  buil«l- 
ing  trades,  and  in  various  other  activities,  is  so  high — on  a  war  pc%t 
practicallv — that  they  can  not  afford  to  use  steel. 

I  will  illustrate  that  by  making  this  statement :  If  vou  were  punj 
to  put  up  a  steel  building  in  Washington,  an  office  building,  and  I 

fave  you  free  of  cost  the  structural  steel  necessary  to  put  up  iha* 
uilding,  you  could  not  afford  to  build  it  to-day.  because  onlv  ab<»u. 
12  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  building  would  lie  steel.     The  IjaUni 
is  labor,  brick,  mortar,  and  freight  charges. 
Senator  Simmons.  Therefore  you  have  lost  your  customers  i 
Mr.  Topping.  Therefore  we  have  lost  our  customers,  becauj^*  t!.» 
customers  can  not  afford  to  use  steel,  because  the  cost  of  fabhcatui; 
it,  or  putting  it  into  useful  forms,  is  so  great  that  the  public  will  n<'' 
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ay  the  fabricated  products.  You  have  got  to  liquidate  the  costs 
r  this  material.  We  can  not  afTord  to  pay  war  freight  rates  and  get 
own  to  a  good  basis.  It  is  selling  to-day  at  66?  per  cent  below  the 
rices  current  in  January,  1921.  Think  of  it.  And  still  we  are 
aying  53  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  we  did  in  1913,  with  the  costs 
f  the  steel  close  to  the  value  in  1913. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  you  are  giving  the  real  reasons  for  it. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  think  I  am.  I  think  I  faiow. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  question  I  was  asking  you  was  if  that  was 
lot  the  result  of  a  loss  of  customers.  You  have  given  the  reasons 
rhy  you  have  lost  your  customers.  The  question  I  am  asking  your 
opinion  about  is  wnether  you  have  not  lost  your  customers  m  the 
breign  market  to  the  same  extent  that  you  have  lost  your  customers 
n  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  same  causes  operate  all  over  the  world,  Senator, 
aaturally. 

Senator  Simmons.  Exactly.     All  I  want  to  present  is  that  it  is  not 
the  tariff;  it  is  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Topping.  Those  are  operating  causes,  but  they  are  not  the 
whole  and  sole  cause.  You  can  not  apply  your  thought  as  being 
the  conclusive  and  sole  influence  that  orings  about  this  depression. 
To  my  mind,  the  big  factor  in  oiu*  home  market  is  that  our  values 
We  not  been  stabilized.  To-day  a  farmer  can  take  a  bushel  of 
wheat  or  a  bushel  of  com  and  buy  as  much  steel  in  pounds  of  nails 
as  he  could  in  1913.  It  is  not  true  that  the  steel  man  can  buy  as 
much  labor  as  he  could  for  $1  in  1913,  and  it  is  not  true  that  he  can 
buy  as  much  transportation.  Our  freight  costs  are  double;  and  with 
regard  to  the  supplies  necessary  in  steel  production  our  dollar  is  a 
5()-cent  dollar  agam.  Yet  we  are  selUng  our  product  on  practically 
a  prewar  basis,  hoping  to  stimulate  a  demand  by  cheapening  our 
product.  The  labor  cost  is  the  prohibitive  factor  against  the  use  of 
steel,  plus  the  cost  of  freight. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  nave  lost  your  business  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  cotton  farmer  has  lost  his.  You  have  protection;  he  has 
none.  His  cotton  does  not  conmiand  the  price  tnat  it  would  com- 
mand-in normal  times,  because  he  has  not  the  domestic  consumers 
nor  the  foreign  consumers.     He  has  lost  a  large  part  of  his  domestic 

consumers  and  a  large  part  of  his  foreign  consumers 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  Because  they  are  shut  down,  not  operating 
their  mills.  • 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  because  the  cotton  farmer 
of  the  South  has  no  competition,  substantially.  This  is  the  sole 
^ource  of  supply  of  the  world's  cotton,  in  a  substantial  sense,  whereas 
in  our  business  we  are  only  a  60  per  cent  factor  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  cotton  man, 
^  I  understand  you,  practically. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  are  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  factors 
I  have  recited  than  the  cotton  man  is.     His  business  may  be  poor 
here,  but  good  somewhere  else. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  difference  is  that  you  can  shut  down. 
Mr.  Topping.  I  beg  your  pardon.     We  can  not  shut  down. 
The  Chairman.  He  just  said  he  could  not  shut  down. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  large  numb^  t*-^ 
your  employees  are  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  not  a  voluntary  act  on  our  part,  Senatiw. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  know  it.     You  are  forced  to  it. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  say  we  can  shut  down.     So  can  the  farmer. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  continuing  your  operation  1*1  lii*- 
same  extent  that  you  did  before  the  war.    • 

Mr.  Topping.  We  can  not  shut  down.     Our  expenses  would  «•*: 
us  up.     When  the  farmer  shuts  down  he  eats  up  his  surplus  m)p 
That  is  all  that  happens  to  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  farmer  can  not  shut  down. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  was  born  on  a  farm,  Senator,  so  I  know  somethini: 
about  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  has  to  continue  operating  his  farm 

Mr,  Topping.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm.     You  can  not  tell  me  anjthiiiir 
about  farming. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  That  accounts  for  your 
splendid  success. 

Mr.  Topping.  Part  of  my  family  are  still  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buck,  will  you  resume  ? 

Senator  La  FoLLETTE.  Mr.  Topping,  one  question:  Were  yo*x 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  LocKwood  committee  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  anybody  from  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir.  We  are  not  interested  in  that  particular 
branch  of  the  structural  combination  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buck,  will  you  resume  the  continuity  «»f 
your  remarks  t 

Mr.  Buck.  We  have  an  iron-ore  mine-  in  Pennsylvania,  the  largest 
one  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  shut  down  completely  now  for  the  hr^i 
time  since  1857. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  "Liberty"  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  That  is  the  Cornwall  mine,  near  Lebanon.  It  w  shut 
down  now  for  the  first  time  since  1857.  These  mines  are  shut  down 
completely  and  everybody  is  out  of  work  except  a  small  organizati^m 
left  there 

The  Chairman.  I  was  there  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  passotl 
and  the  wives  of  the  employees  assembled  to  demand  a  chanee  in 
the  law.     It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  distress  prevailing  tncrf 

Senator  Simmons.  They  had  been  pretty  well  indoctrinated  in  tht- 
falsehoods  of  protection.  • 

The  Chairman.  They  were  indoctrinated  in  the  truths  of  starva- 
tion. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  thought  that  what  you  were  telling  th^'in 
was  more  or  less  true,  but  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not. 

Mr. 'Buck.  Take  the  duty  that  is  recommended  on  ferromai^n«sf 
about  $39.  I  can  say  with  assurance — because  we  contracted  m 
1915  for  ferromanganese  from  abroad — ^we  bought  it  for  15  year* 
prior  to  the  war  for  between  S35  and  $45  a  ton.  There  is  no  natural 
advantage  that  Europe  has  in  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganeH' 
that  we  do  not  possess,  except  the  labor  situation,  which  is  not  an 
important  factor,  the  principal  cost  being  the  cost  of  the  ore  and  thf 
cost  of  the  fuel  in  all  of  tnese  alloys.  So  we  would  like  to  see  a 
nominal  duty  put  upon  ferromanganese. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  were  employed  ia  the  Bethlehere 
leel  Co.  in  normal  times  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think,  Senator,  we  had  about  a  hundred  thuuaaud 
i^n  einployed. 

The  CttAiRMAN.  How  many,  if  you  do  not  object  to  etatmg — - 
Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  Are  employed  now  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  We  estimate  that  about  20  per  cent  of  our  plaut>  ar*- 
i  operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  the  men  are  absolutely  without  t-n.- 
loyment  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  They  are  idle  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  any  means  of  making  a  Ijviii}.'  f 

Mr.  Buck.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  have  wages  been  redut-j-    i 
our  establishment  since  the  higher  prices  and  during  tlif  wai  i/t". ,.  > 

Mr.  Buck.  We  have  reduced  our  wages  something  lnttf-  limi   4    y- 
enl  since  the  highest  peak  during  the  war  period. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  \ou'  u---- 
rages  are  that  are  now  paid  to  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  We  paid  common  labor  42  cents.     WV  imi-   •■■■■■■  ■. 
ftbor  to-day  down  to  27  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  common  labor  ? 

Sir.  Buck.  That  is  common  labor.    Other  rati's  weii-  u-u^..- 
?ortionateiy. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  What  percentage  of  your  laboi  i    i  .. 
rou  denominate  common  labor,  receiving  27  cent*  ; 

Mr.  Buck.  I  should  say  that  is  not  over  10  p«r  ';eir  •■    ■■ 

Senator  LiA  FoLLETTE.  The   other  labor  luw   buni,   j--,u-. 
lively  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  get  at  what  vou  pa-,  i 
the  different  classes. 

Mr.  Buck.  What  are  the  rates,  you  say  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.     What  are  you  puMii..  ..- 

Mr.  Buck.  Take  the  shipyards — about  70  c*^iii 

Senator  McCumber.  An  hour  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Seventy  cents  an  hour  is  the  nti-    .- 
chine  shops  50  to  60  ce^^an  hour. 

Senator  SmufNS.  Is*"       ■skilled  labor  ^ 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  importing  any  at  all  now  i 

Mr.  Buck.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  ferromangartN* 
to-day;  practically  none.* 

Senator  La  Follette.  Had  you  finished  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  Senator.  * 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  stated  not  long  ago  to  Senator  Penn»^,i 
the  chairman,  that  normally  you  employed  about  a  hundred  thousan<l| 
men?  ; 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  '  I 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  you  now  employ  about  20.00i>|* 

Mr.  Buck,  About  20  per  cent  of  them  are  employed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Of  the  20,000  men  now  employed  wh»t 
number  are  paid  27  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think  about  10  per  cent  of  them,  the  common  lAb»»r. 
I  am  taking  that  purely  from  memory,  Senator.     I  think  that  is  ini<». 

Senator  Calder.  Has  your  labor  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  from  a  high  rate  of  42  cents  tmtil  it  is  down 
now  to  27  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  the  men  work? 

Mr.  Buck.  The  men  work  10  hours  a  day.  In  the  machine  shop* 
they  work  eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  you  paying  common  labor  before 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Forty-two  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  the  war? 

Mr.  Buck.  Oh,  before  the  war  I  think  we  were  paying  about  1^ 
cents,  in  1914.     I  think  it  was  about  18  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  most  of  the  labor  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Practically  all  the  labor  is  foreign.  It  is  Hunganan 
Slav  and  Magyar,  Italian,  Portugese,  and  Mexican. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  the  bulk  of  them  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  No.  Not  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  naturali^eti 
Of  course  as  we  curtail  our  labor  we  keep  our  American  citizens  an*i 
and  the  foreigner  is  out  of  work  to-day.  It  was  always  a  smju. 
percentage,  but  the  American  in  our  district  is  the  mechanic.  Ihir 
mg  the  war  you  could  not  get  American  labor.  It  was  foreign  labtc 
that  you  got,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  Mexican  and  Portugese. 

Senator  Simmons.  Taking  the  whole  steel  industry,  could  you  p^^ 
the  committee  an  idea  of  what  per  cent  of  common  labor  is  foreig: 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  that,  I  do  n*»* 
know  that  I  have  seen  any  statistics. 

Mr.  Topping.  It  rims  about  70  per  cent,  Senator.  That  is  has**-, 
on  a  poll  taken  during  the  war  which  I  happened  to  be  interested  it. 
That  is  approximately  a  correct  statement  tor  the  whole  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  for  normal  times  I 

Mr.  Topping.  The  same  condition.     It  is  practically  unchaxi^fd. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  was  it  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  know.  We  had  no  poll  at  that  time.  W* 
took  a  poll  durmg  the  war  for  a  purpose.  I  do  not  think  there  h*- 
been  any  change  since  the  war  to  any  material  extent.  I  think  iha: 
would  be  an  approximately  correct  statement  to-day. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  nave  in  my  plea  made  a  request  for  no  duty  on  ftu«»r- 
spar.     We  have  always  had  as  our  source  of  material  the  6y-pfvda«"' 
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rom  the  lead  mines  of  .Great  Britain.  It  is  a  by-product  and  we  have 
!S(d  it  for  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  had  a  gentleman  here  the  other  day  urging 
erv  strenuously  a  pretty  good  duty  on  fluorspar. 

Mr.  Buck.  The  only  reason  I  have  to  offer  for  that,  Senator,  is  that 
ro  are  geograplucally  not  well  located  to  the  sources  of  fluorspar 
kiiich  exist  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  and  we  have  a  hig;her  transpor- 
ulion  charge  and  have  always  had  a  high  transportation  charge  to 
!h»  Atlantic  coast.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  fluorspar 
)ij-iiness 

Senator  Simmons.  He  was  an  ^inierican  and  a  producer,  and  he 
Minted  protection.  You  are  an  American  and  a  consumer  of  that 
)rc>duct,  and  vou  think  it  ought  not  to  be  protected. 

^f^.  Buck,  ^e  are  not  objecting  to  a  nominal  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  you  thought  it  ought  not  to 
Ih'  protected. 

Mr.  Buck.  We  are  rather  objecting,  Senator,  to  anything  that  will 
M  to  the  cost  of  our  steel.  We  are  trying  to  get  back,  as  we  think 
the  fountry  is,  to  '' normalcy."  This  is  one  of  the  increments  that 
are  interfering  with  our  business.     Anything  that  adds  to  the  cost  of 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  should  you  think  that  you  are  more  enti- 
tled to  protection  than  the  man  who  came  here  last  week,  a  producer, 
and  asked  protection  on  what  he  was  interested  in  ?  That  is  unfin- 
i>hed  product. 

Mr.  Buck.  Onlv  because  w^e  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
^geographical  penalty  put  tipon  the  consumer  resulting  in  the  preven- 
tion 01  the  use  of  tSe  commodity. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  the  whole  argument  was,  with  the 
.^eoOTaphical  location  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States  or  the  industry 
in  trie  United  States,  there  was  no  reason  why  one  man  should  be 
^ven  protection  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  another  man  pro- 
ducing the  same  thing  should  not  have  any  protection  in  another 
>ection  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Buck.  Irrespective  of  where  the  source  of  the  material 
mi^ht  be  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

ifr.  Topping.  May  I  interject  something  else  at  this  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  seems  to  me  this  witness  ought  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Thej^  are  all  together,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Topping.  Inasmuch  as  I  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
August  5  and  filed  a  protest  against  fluorspar  as  well  as  magnesite, 
^nd  being  interested  as  a  group,  the  reply  comes  to  my  mind  that 
answers  your  question  rather  more  clearly,  I  thought,  than  Mr. 
Buck's  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  if  the  committee  will 
indulge  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Topping.  He  is  not  asking  for  free  trade  on  fluorspar.  He  is 
asking  for  the  same  treatment  as  to  fluorspar  that  you  accord  him 
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under  the  present  law,  or  under  the  proposed  law,  on  limestone  tod  I 
all  other  fluxes  that  he  mines  himself. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  he  is  not  asking  for  it  I  am  badly  mistaken 

Mr.  Topping.  We  are  asking  because  we  have  free  trade  on  o^l. 
Coal  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  have  had  limestone  on  the  free  li-i. 
Fluorspar  is  nothing  more  than  a  limestone  in  another  form.  Why  i 
should  you  protect  fluorspar  and  not  protect  limestone?  We  do 
not  want  it.  We  want  free  raw  materials.  We  want  free  raw  nuu- 
rials  that  we  produce  ourselves,  our  iron  ore  and  coal  and  limest^in**. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  of  my  inquirv  was,  why  should  n«'l 
the  man  who  produces  free  raw  material  not  have  protection  against 
his  foreign  competitor  just  to  the  same  extent  as  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  object  to  your  giving  preferential  treatment  to  « 
fluorspar  man  when  you  do  not  give  us  preferential  treatment  on  nur 
limestone. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  we  give  protection  to  all  of  the  pr>- 
ducers  of  raw  materials.     Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Topping.  Those  crude  products  do  not  need  protection. 

vSenator  Simmons.  That  is  the  point.  You  say  they  do  not  nt^ii 
protection,  but  they  say  they  do.  These  fluorspar  men  have  bt»«T. 
nere  and  these  graphite  men  have  been  here.  Tney  make  the  sani** 
ai'gument.  You  come  here  and  say  they  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
tection . 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buck,  if  you  will  conclude. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  would  like  to  add  magnesite  to  the  list  of  raw  mat<^nal«» 
that  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  country  free.  There  b'  a 
duty  of  $15  a  ton  proposed  in  this  bill  on  magnesite. 

Magnesit'C,  prior  to  1914,  was  produced  and  shipped  into  th** 
country  at  $15  a  ton.  We  have  maenesite  in  the  State  of  Washinc- 
ton.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  Washington  magnenite  t<>  t\.** 
eastern  steel  industrv  is  practically  $15  a  ton.  We  believe  that  u*- 
shoidd  not  be  forced  to  double  the  cost  of  this  refractory  which  i^ 
used  for  the  bottoms  and  for  the  linings  of  furnaces,  because  it  ui"! 
drive  the  steel  maker  to  using  an  inferior  product  in  the  east,  that  i- 
dolomite,  which  does  not  satisfactorily  serve  this  purpose  and  is  n<»t 
economical. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  twn 
Mr.  Buck,  you  stated  that  you  were  reduced  to  about  20  per  cent  of 
your  normal  employment  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  reduction  m 
labor  and,  consequently,  in  the  production  of  st^  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  We  naturally  do  not  have  a  market  for  our  product> 
We  think  that  transportation  is  an  important  element  that  has  adde«l 
to  the  cost  of  these  products.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  better  way  t.i 
tell  you  about  the  influence  of  transportation  on  plants  locateii  &> 
we  are,  in  the  East,  than  to  tell  you  that  the  cost  of  assembling  thr 
raw  materials  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  as  great  as  the  cost  <n  the 
pig  iron  was  in  1914 — $12  to  $14  a  ton  is  the  cost  of  assembling  <^ur 
ores,  coal,  and  limestone  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  That  natural!} 
has  increased  the  cost  of  the  basic  ele^*^  >nts  that  go  into  steel  makiRj? 
very  greatly.    Another  element  wl  important  is  the  one  whirl* 

Mr.  Topping  referred  to         1  tlui  *.t»  eteofff^   the  contractor* 
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rho  were  consumers  of  this  steel,  have  not  brought  down  their  wages, 
t  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  dollar  an  hour  being  paid  to  the  steel 
Tec  tor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  your  company  refused  to  sell  to  some 
if  these  fabricators  where  they  employ  imion  labor  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  not  your  Mr.  Grace  so  testify  before 
he  Lockwood  committee  in  New  i  ork  CSty  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  just  what  Mr.  Grace  testified  to.  I  was 
lot  present.  I  do  not  know  what  his  speech  was.  I  do  not  think 
re  refused  to  sell  to  anybody.     That  is  the  knowledge  that  I  have. 

Senator  La  FoLlette.  I  had  some  recollection  of  having  seen  such 
I  report  of  his  testimony. 

\ui.  Buck.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  gossip  in  the  papers  always, 
and  always  exaggerations  of  that  character  made. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
time,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  think  we  could  afford  not  to  sell  steel  generally. 
We  are  too  much  interested  in  disposing  of  our  steel 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  42-cent  rate  for  common  labor  which 
Tou  were  paying  was  for  what  year  or  what  years  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  should  say,  1919  and  1920,  up  until  the  beginning  of 
this  year.     It  may  have  been  two  or  three  years.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  price  paid  per  hour  for  that 
labor,  say,  back  in  1910  and  1911  and  1912,  and  along  there? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think,  in  1912,  about  18  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  ran  along  about  the  same  rate  for  a 
^ood  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  15  to  16  cents  was  the  rate  of  labor  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

(The  witness  submitted  a  brief,  which  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 

foDows:) 

Bethlbhem  Steel  Co., 
Bethelhem,  Pa.y  August  16 ^  19tl. 
<V)iiMnTEE  ON  Finance, 

United  Stales  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oentlemen:  The  following  is  a  brief  submitted  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
r«1!arding  certain  schedules  in  tarifiF  bill,  H.  R.  7456: 

general. 

^Ve  believe  the  proposed  duties  on  finished  steel  products  in  the  metal  schedule 
to  bf  fair  and  equitable  to  the  steel  industry  in  general  provided  the  American  valua- 
tion plan  is  accepted.  It  is  only  certain  raw  "materials  and  certain  alloys  that  are 
practically  raw  materials  that  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention.  We  believe  these 
pToducts  should  be  on  the  free  list: 

Fmo-alloys:  These  are  alloys  of  iron  and  certain  other  elements.  They  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  high-grade  steel  to  give  qualities  of  hardness,  tough- 
DP8S.  etc.  Some  of  the  more  important  ones  are  ferromanganese  (discussed  sepa- 
'^U'ly  under  manganese  ore),  ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  ferro- 
silicon,  etc.  Nickel  and  nickel  alloys  (par.  385)  can  be  added  to  the  list  as  their 
uses  are  the  same. 

We  would  recommend  that  only  nominal  duties  be  put  on  these  materials  and  that 
^^p  ores  from  which  these  materials  are  made  be  put  on  the  free  Ust.  Our  reasons 
^<5f  these  requests  are : 

I  Ferro-alloys  are  essentially  raw  materials,  being  the  first  product  resulting  from 
i^e  smelting  of  the  various  ores, .this  generally  being  done  in  the  electric  furnace. 
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2.  The  ores  of  most  of  the  metals  in  this  group  do  not  exist  in  the  Unit^J  Swtr  a  ; 
commercial  quantities.  As  to  this  feature  reference  may  be  made  to  some  «/f  *i»*^  ■ 
elements  in  aetail. 

Chromixmi:  Only  low-grade  chromium  ores  exist  in  the  United  States.  Thov^  »«^\» 
in  (/alifomia,  and  their  use  in  the  steel  indusjxv  is  practically  prohibitive  on  •nru.a;  ; 
of  their  leanness  and  their  cost  when  the  freight  on  waste  matter  in  the  ores  i*  '«• 
sidered.  No  rich  chrome  ores  were  developed  during  the  exceedingly  high  itf 
prices.  The  deposits  in  California  are  too  low  grade  to  be  of  importance  in  f*%  - 
times  but  would  form  a  valuable  emergency  reserve  in  time  of  war. 

Tungsten:  The  case  of  tungsten  is  much  like  that  of  chromium.  In  uaufi  xsi>  *»s 
tungsten  reserves  we  are  consuming  airelatively  low-grade  reserve  of  very  inod»f>*- 
tonna^e  in  competition  with  rich  ores  of  very  large  tonnage  that  occur  in  Pern.  <  >.ira 
the  Malay  States,  ete. 

Nickel:  No  nickel  deposits  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  a  high  duty  on  U^ 
crude  forms  of  nickel  (metallic  nickel  and  nickel  alloys)  is  a  hardship  on  the  •t«*l 
industry. 

Manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese  (par.  302):  Manganese  is  absolutely  e^va*!^ 
in  the  steel  industry,  and  about  17  pounds  of  manganese  are  used  for  every  to©  of  f^^  I 
produced.  This  importance  makes  the  subject  worthy  of  special  mention.  Wp  %r- 
not  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  manganese  ores,  but  do  not  object  to  a  duty  on  ferromangan**?* 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Experience  Tias  shown  that  even  under  the  inducements  of  very  high  pn<>^ 
the  United  States  is  entirely  unable  to  supply  its  needs  of  manganese  ot^.  <►■:• 
deposits  are  of  low  grade  and  are  so  scattered  as  to  be  of  little  importance  U)  it~ 
American  steel  industry.  These  facts  have  been  brought  out  in  so  many  in^Y^ftio 
tions  that  they  do  not  need  repetition  here .  About  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  AmpTi< an 
deposits  is  that  they  would  form  a  small  emergency  reserve  in  caae  foreign  supple  • 
should  be  shut  off  by  a  future  war. 

2.  Putting  manganese  ore  on  the  free  list  and  impoeing  a  nominal  duty  on  ferrv- 
manganese  would  tend  to  increase  the  importation  of  the  crude  ore  and  would  al'ifv 
any  steel  company  to  buy  its  ores  abroad  and  make  its  ferromanganese  in  the  Unit'oi 
States. 

3.  Foreign  manganese  ores  exist  in  great  abundance  in  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  Ixtdix 
A  duty  on  manganese  ore  will  certainly  tend  to  make  Germany,  and  more  especiall  - 
England,  the  principal  ferromanganese  producing  countries.  They  did  enioy  tKi» 
business  before  the  war  and  a  great  part  of  our  ferromanganese  was  boug&t  fr^n 
England.  Thus,  in  the  years  1908-1914,  inclusive,  we  imported  more  ferromanftn*^ 
than  we  made— 640,000  tons  imported  as  against  610,000  made  in  the  United  Su^  - 

4.  The  exports  of  manganese  ore  from  the  countries  mentioned  above  form  as 
important  part  of  their  commerce.  This  is  especially  true  of  Brazil,  which  countr- 
is  the  most  natural  source  of  manganese  ore  for  the  United  States.  It  wooM  ^^  c 
entirely  possible  that  in  case  manganese  ore  is  made  to  pay  a  high  duty  some  o^  th' 
preferential  agreements  which  the  United  States  now  enjoys  may  be  abro^ted  >• 
the  countries  interested.  This  would  certainly  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  iar^ir . 
trade. 

5.  Geographically  the  United  States  is  as  well  located  for  ferromanganese  manui* 
ture  as  any  country  in  the  w  orld .    Ferromanganese  is  not  made  in  any  of  the  eountn*  • 
producing  large  quantities  of  manganese  ore .    Like  iron  ore,  manganese  ore  invanat>l 
goes  to  a  location  possessing  good  coking  coal  whore  it  is  smelted  into  ferromao^aiH^ 

Inducements  should  be  inade  in  this  tariff  for  the  manufacture  of  ferromanrirt**^ 
in  this  country.    This  can  be  done  by  admitting  the  ores  free  of  duty  and  by  putiir-: 
a  nominal  duty  on  ferromanganese.    In  this  way  we  will  offset  the  advantac^  hunH* 
now  has  in  the  matter  of  ocean  transport  on  ores  from  India,  Turkey,  and  Brazil  *. 
European  points. 

G.  England  in  normal  times  enjoys  a  distinct  advantage  in  ferromaoKaiieflp  T«r> 
duction  over  the  United  States.    The  reasons  for  this  are  sunmiarized  in  Tariff  Icf*' 
mation  Surveys  on  the  ferro-alloy  industries  (U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  1921   p.  ••'• 
Any  tariff  on  manganese  ore  will  increase  this  advantage. 

Fluorspar  (Par.  207):  Fluorspar  is  an  essential  material  in  the  steel  indu^trj*.  l»-ir.* 
the  only  satisfactory  flux  for  open-hearth  fuma(*e.-«.  For  many  years  a  ccmndi^n* de- 
part of  our  requirements  has  been  imported,  mofitly  from  England. 

The  tariff  on  fluorspar  will  be  a  distinct  hardship  on  eastern  steel  manularturer^  •  ' 
account  of  the  high  rreight  rate^  applying  from  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  We  l»eli-  • 
the  reserve^  in  those  States  to  be  ample,  but  also  believe  that  steel  plant-"  l4wat#nJ  .• 
the  Ea^t  will  be  at  a  distinct  diaeui vantage  as  compared  with  Ohicagf*  ^nd  Pitt^>»ur:* 
The  freight  rates  at  present  are  as  follows:  TYom  Kentucky- Illinois,  field  to  tlii'-a: 
$3.60;  fn»m  Kentucky-Illinois,  field  to  Pittsburgh,  $5.60;  and  from  Kenturky-lUin-4-' 
field  to  Bethlehem,  $8. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  American  fluorspar  industry  will  apparently  flourish 
rithout  tariff  protection.  So  many  new  uses  are  >}eing  developed  for  high-grade 
ipar  that  the  industry  has  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years.  Thus,  while  the  price 
^f  spar  in  1920  was  four  times  that  of  1890,  production  was  about  18  times  the  produc- 
tion for  1890.  This  development  occurred  while  fluorspar  was  on  the  free  list  or  while 
It  had  only  a  nominal  duty  of  $1.50  per  ton. 

Magnesite  (Par.  47)  and  magnesite  brick  (Par.  201):  Magnesite  is  an  important 
refractory  need  extensively  in  the  steel  industry  for  lining  open-hearth  and  other 
funiacen.  It  is  subjected  to  a  dead-burning  process  before  use  and  is  then  called 
dead-bumed  grain  magnesite.  A  large  amount  is  used  in  this  form  and  a  large  amount 
i"  al:^)  used  in  the  form  of  brick  made  from  this  material. 

The  only  substitute  is  a  very  pure  dolomite,  which  while  cheaper,  is  not  as  satis- 
iu'tory  as  magnesite. 

The  beet  magnesite  for  refractory  purposes  occurs  in  Austria  and  the  magnesite 
industry  of  the  United  States  has  practically  been  built  up  on  importations  from 
that  country.  Ab  indicating  this  development  the  imports  of  dead-burned  magnesite 
were  30,000  tons  in  1904  and  increased  to  150,000  tone  in  1914. 

Development  of  domestic  magnesite  has  been  recent  and  only  one  property  located 
in  Washington  is  known  that  can  supply  an  important  tonnage.  California  also  is  a 
producer  ,  out  the  quality  of  the  product  is  such  tnat  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  refractory 
n**.    In  1920  California  produced  82,000  tons  and  Washington  222,000  tons. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  magnesite  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  An  important  magnesite  brick  industry  has  been  built  up  in  the  East,  depending 
'entirely  on  Austrian  magnesite.  This  industry  comprises  many  brick  plants  located 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  well  adapted  to  serve  the  steel  industry. 

2.  Geographically,  the  Washington  deposit  is  such  that  it  will  always  furnish  a 
woduct  delivered  to  Eastern  steel  plants  at  prohil)itive  prices.  This  is  due  to  the 
high  freight  costs  which  will  necessarily  be  charged. 

3.  The  Washington  producer  does  not  need  protection  to  insure  prosperity.  The 
ta^t  that  the  Washington  production  increased  from  715  tons  in  1916  to  222,000  tons 
in  1920  with  magnesite  on  the  free  list  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  above  statement. 

4.  A  heavy  duty  on  magnesite  will  certainly  tend  to  force  steel  makers  to  use 
•lolomite  as  a  refractory  and  the  use  of  magnesite  will  tend  to  decrease. 

Ferrosilicon:  Ferrosilicon  is  mentioned  especially  as  showing  the  very  hi'gh  duties 
proposed  on  some  of  the  ferro-alloys.  At  present  the  price  of  a  domestic  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  if  $60  per  gross  ton  at  Ohio  points.  A  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  means  that 
It  contains  50  i>er  cent  of  silicon,  therefore,  a  gross  ton  contains  1,120  pounds.  The 
duty  proposed  in  the  bill  is  2}  cents  per  pound  of  silicon  or  for  this  grade,  a  duty  of 
?2s  per  ton  is  proposed.    This  is  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  present  selling  price. 

The  materials  entering  into  ferrosilicon  are  iron  and  silica  Which  are  both  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    While  a  moderate  duty  might  be  advisable,  we  believe  one 
that  approximates  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  is  excessive. 
The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
C.  A.  Buck,  Vice  President. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  A.  C.  Dinkey  is  present,  representing  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. 

STATEMEHT  OF  A.  C.  DINKET,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MID- 
VALE  STEEL  &  ORDlTAlfGE  CO.,  14  WALL  STREET,  NEW 
YORK,  V.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dinkey,  will  you  proceed  to  address  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  want  to  address  the  committee  on  manganese  and 
manganese  ore. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  your  initials  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  A.  C. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  your  post  oflBce  address  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  No.  14  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  your  oflBcial  relation  to  the  Midvale 
company  ? 
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Mr.  Dinkey.  President. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  Uxi 
company,  Mr.  Dinkey? 

Mr.  EiiNKEY.  Not   quite  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  associated  with  the  comptni 
how  long  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Since  it  was  formed,  about  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  prior  to  that 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  was  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  all  your  life  in  the  steel  busmi^- 
That  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out.     You  are  an  expert  and  ah 
thorouriily  familiar  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Thirteen  years  president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Ci 
and  before  that  I  was  its  manager. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Car- 
negie company  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Thirteen  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  passed  from  the  presidency  of  tbit 
company  to  the  presidency  of  this  company? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  To  the  presidency  of  the  Midvale  company. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  accounts  for  about  20  yean?  ••' 
your  life  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  steel  businc^ ' 

Mr.  Dinkey.  About  30  years.  1  started  at  the  Homestead  Sie«»: 
Works,  in  minor  positions,  through  the  Homestead  Steel  Work»  i^ 
manager  of  the  works,  and  then  president  of  the  company. 

The  Qhairman.  You  worked  yourself  up  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
panv  by  a  knowledge  of  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  The  outstanding  facts  with  respect  t«' 
manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese  are  that  its  use  is  absolutei;^ 
necessary  in  the  production  of  steel.  You  can  make  no  steel  within:t 
manganese.  There  are  only  three  districts  in  the  world  with  dep<Kii> 
of  simicient  size  to  support  the  production  of  ore  on  anything  lit^** 
the  scale  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  industry,  and  ih«*- 
three  places  are  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  Why  the  Lord  put  ." 
so  far  from  the  iron  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  room  enough  for  everything. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  no  prosp-* ' 
has  been  found,  even  under  the  spur  of  war  necessity,  which  it  > 
reasonable  to  suppose  will  support  a  mining  operation  on  an  ecomiir.  ^ 
basis  either  as  to  quantity,  C[uality,  or  cost. 

That  ore  from  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil  can  be  laid  down  at  AtUnt- 

{>orts  for  about  $12  per  ton.  Approximately  this  sum  must  bt»  p^'* 
or  railway  freight  alone  from  such  small  manganese  ore  mines  »• 
there  are  in  the  United  States  to  the  chief  domestic  consuming  p<»in- 
of  such  ore. 

That  the  foreign  steel  industry — that  is,  England,  Oermanv,  Fran<'< 
and  Belgium — draws  its  supply  of  manganese  ore  from  these  sain< 
far-off  fields,  the  costs  to  them  being  about  the  same  as  to  steel  pn*- 
ducers  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  House  bill  would  add  about  30  cents  per  ton  to  the  c^' 
of  all  steel  ingots  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  folly  of  done 
this  while  expecting  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  to  al>sorb  fn»ni 
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15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  finished  steel  output  of  this  country,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  is  apparent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  export  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
your  product  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  We  have  exported  as  much  as   15  per  cent.    At 
the  present  time  we  are  exporting  very  little. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  say  "we  have''  you  refer  to  the 
industry  at  large  ? 

Mr.  iJiKKEY.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.,  but  -we  are  one  of  the  group  that  organized  under  the  Webb  bill 
^0  as  to  get  an  exporting  house  that  would  have  some  strength  and 
power  and  sufficient  funds  to  establish  themselves. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  that  group  exports  from  15  to  20  per  cent? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Ten  per  cent,  the  wnole  ^oup. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  was  it  you  said  about  15  to  20  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  We  expect  the  steel  industry  to  export  10  to  20 
per  cent  now. 
Senator  Simmons.  Not  that  it  has  been  doing  it? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Not  that  it  has  been  done.    They  have  exported 
nearly  15  per  cent. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  much  are  you  exporting  now  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  I  should  say  it  might  be  5  or  6  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  dependent  on  political  and  other  matters 
settline  down  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  i)inkey.  In  other  countries.  We  now  have  a  sales  organiza- 
tion which  is  planted  in  every  neutral  market  in  the  world  seeking 
all  kinds  of  orders,  just  as  they  seek  here,  glad  to  accept  the  small 
ones,  which  are  handled  on  a  different  basis  from  the  large  ones. 

We  have  a  collecting  organization  that  has  been  put  together  at 
great  expense,  and  they  are  doing  some  business  even  under  the 
stress  of  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day. 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  your  own  ferromanganese  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  We  are  making  it  now.     We  were  forced  to  it  during 
the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  big  concerns  in  that  group  make 
their  own  ferromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  The  Bethleham  Steel  Co.  and  ourselves  I  think  are 
the  only  two  independents.     I  think  Jones  &  Laughlin  have  made 
it  at  some  time. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has   always 
made  it  for  about  20  years,  perhaps  longer. 

The  United  States  Steel  (Corporation  would  be  less  disadvantaged 
than  all  the  other  steel  producers  in  this  country.  The  Steel  (Tor- 
JK>ration  makes  its  own  ferromanganese  almost  entirely  out  of 
imported  manganese  ore.  All  other  domestic  steel  producers  gener- 
ally buy  their  ferromanganese,  either  because  they  do  not  use  ferro- 
manganese in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  a  blast  furnace  opera- 
tion, or  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  much  higher  duty  proposed  for  ferromanganese  than  for 
manganese  ore  would  have  tnis  effect: 

Every  ton  of  ferromanganese  used  by  the  Steel  Corporation  would 
cost  it,  in  duties,  S23.65  per  ton.  All  other  domestic  steel  producers 
^'ould  pay  $39.42  per  ton  in  duty;  that  is,  the  duty  on  lerroman- 
?anese. 
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There  is  a  difference  of  about  $16.  We  ask  for  free  ore  ai^l  % 
compensating  duty  on  ferromanganese,  something  similar  to  t^ 
compensating  duty  you  have  on  pig  iron,  and  suggest  $2.50  per  u*h 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  ask  for  free  ore  and  a  compensatic; 
duty  on  ferromanganese.  A  compensating  duty  for  what,  if  v/u 
have  free  ore  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  It  is  to  compensate  the  maker  of  ferromanganesi^  n 
this  country  as  against  a  maker  in  England  about  the  same  sum  ii 
money  as  represents  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  in  Elnglanf: 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  compensating. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  same  basis  as  iron  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  On  the  same  basis  as  iron. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  success  they  are  makine  i^ 
producing  manganese  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  early  days  of  manganese  produc- 
tion, our  first  source  of  supply  nearby  was  Virginia.  Tnat  wa- 
practically  exhausted.  There  is  nothing  left  there  except  smaJ. 
deposits  pretty  widely  scattered. 

Senator  Smoot.  Pockets  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.    The  next  near  at  hand  supply  was  Cub* 
and  that  has  been  running  almost  ever  since,  and  there  are  still  som-- 
deposits   that  are  workable  in  Cuba.    The  Bethlehem  Steel  0> 
draw  a  good  deal  of  their  supply  from  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  one-twentieth  of  the  importations  ci>m»- 
from  Cuba,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  they  were  going  to  increa:^ 
or  decrease. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  think  they  will  continuously  decrease.  I  think 
the  quantity  that  is  there  is  pretty  well  known  and  its  location  f»»r 
cheap  production  is  pretty  well  known.  Are  there  any  more  qu^^- 
tions  on  manganese  ? 

[No  response.] 

Just  a  tew  general  remarks  about  the  situation  of  our  industry. 

We  normally,  based  on  our  natural  capacity  to  manufactur- 
employ  about  40,000  men. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  Mr.  Dinkey  to  continue  his  statemin:* 
about  the  situation  of  the  industry  before  he  is  interrupted.  It  t*  s 
very  important  point. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  We  did  employ  about  40,000  men.  To-day  we  an- 
running  about  11,000.  The  conditions,  as  you  can  easily 'imagiD** 
are  very  distressing  at  nearly  all  points.  Tms  company  owns  one  ••: 
the  most  favorably  situated  ore  mines  in  Minnesota.  You  probablv 
all  know  the  name  of  it.  It  is  the  Mahoning  mine.  Since  the  Ha- 
honing  mine  started  to  ship  it  has  never  failed  to  ship  except  this  year 
She  has  shipped  this  year  about  360,000  tons.  Our  nonnal  oiitpo* 
is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  million.     The  mine  is  doing  nothinr 

We  have  a  very  valuable  mine  in  Michigan  known  as  the  Penn  »* 
Vulcan.     That  has  shipped  not  a  pound  this  year  and  will  ship  mw*- 

vSonator  wSimmons.  You  are  referring  to  ore? 

Mr.  Dinkey,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (-alder.  What  has  it  shipped  before? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Three  hundred  and  mty  thousand  tons.  It  is  a  d**-: 
mine. 
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The  Chairman.  It  employs  about  700  men,  and  they  have  all  been 
it  of  work  this  year  ancT  will  continue  out  of  work  so  far  as  that  mine 
concerned  i 

Mr.  DiXKEY.  Except  that  that  mine  we  are  treating  a  little  differ- 
itly.  It  is  running  under  slow  production  and  piling  the  ore.  Thcf 
'ason  to  move  us  m  that  direction  is  that  it  is  an  isolated  district, 
he  men  have  no  place  to  go.  There  is  no  other  industry  there.  It 
on  a  bleak  range  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan;  and  rather 
lan  throw  the  organization  away — ^because  they  would  have  to  go 
way — we  are  running  just  as  slowly  as  we  know  how  and  piling  the  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  Giraig  them  enough  to  eat  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  you  paying  common  labor  by 
he  hour  at  the  high  point  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Forty-two  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  same  as  the  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  generally  alike. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paying  now? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Twenty-five  cents.  That  rate  went  into  effect  in  the 
niddle  of  August,  the  15th  of  August. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  you  paying  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Depending  upon  how  far  you  go  back.  Right  near 
the  war  it  was  about  20  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Back  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Before  we  got  into  the  war,  when  the  war  was  started, 
about  20  cents.     Before  that,  17^  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  had  it  stood  at  17^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  $1.75  was  the  common  rate  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
then  it  moved  to  $2  and  that  was  the  common  rate  for  three  or  four 
vears. 

•  

Senator  La  Follette.  For  example,  what  were  you  paying  about 
the  time  you  took  the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  $1.20. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  would  be  per  hour  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Twelve  cents  per  hour. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Twenty  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  the  wages  continue  at  that 
figure? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  They  moved  up  very  slowly,  12^,  15,  16^,  17 

Senator  La  Follette.  Until  you  got  within  a  few  years  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  then  they  were  about  17  for  five  or  six 
years  along  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  then  when  the  European  war  came 
on,  but  before  we  went  in,  they  had  moved  up  to  about  20  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  and  m  the  height  oi  it,  after  we  got  in,  they 
^ent  to  about  42  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  when  we  take  the  wage  of  the 
oommon  labor  all  the  other  wages  are  relative  to  that,  are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  In  ordinary  steel  work,  if  you  will  state 
the  common  labor  rate  I  can  nearly  reproduce  the  whole  scale  for 
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you,  including  mechanics  and  steel  workers  and  faandy  men.     It  ff^^ 
by  gradations  all  the  way  through  the  works. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  furnish  a  table  that  will  show  - 
the  committee  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  different  departmen'.^ 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that.     It  is  hani  r 
interpret,  because  it  is  on  a  tonnage  basis.     Suppose  I  put  it 
earnings  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Per  month  or  per  hour.  Earnings  ^ 
hour  would  probably  be  better;  and  give  the  number  of  hours  of  Wi-r 
per  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  own  mines  and  mine  your  own  ore  i 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  largest,  a  splendid  mine 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  prut*« 
tion  on  ore.     You  do  not  buy  any  ore.     You  have  a  mine  oat 
which  you  get  your  ore  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  do  not  think  you  need  any  protecti'»rj 
You  do  not  sell  any  ore,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Only  incidentally.     We  do  not  offer  ore  for  sale. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  you  did  not  own  that  mine  and  sonif 
body  else  owned  it  who  nad  no  factory.  He  would  have  to  sell  ihi! 
ore  m  competition  with  this  ore  which  you  said  came  in  here  in  lar^i 
quantities  from  India,  Brazil  and  Russia,  would  he  not  i 

Mr.  Dinkey.  That  is  what  he  would. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  employs  common  labor  just  as  you  tin.  d**''^ 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes;  but  he  has  not 
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Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  proteiii 
against  that  sort  of  labor,  when  the  man  who  owns  this  mine  but  ha* 
no  factory  as  you  have,  who  is  not  a  manufacturer  as  you  are,  shoii--. 
have  no  protection  as  to  his  labor? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  want  to  go  back  and  have  you  realize  that  whui  i 
said  in  the  beginning  is  the  real  state  of  facts.     That  man^nr- 
ore 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  you  to  get  down  to  this  point.     Y«»u  ar«- 
asking  protection  in  the  interests  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  am  holding  it  to  manganese  ore.  Let  us  discuv*  / 
from  that  standpoint. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  some  people  in  this  countrv  that  a.'* 
producing  manganese  ore  that  do  not  own  tf  factory  and  consuni- 
their  own  ore  as  you  do.  Thev  sell  it.  They  employ  American  Ul»"' 
just  as  you  employ  American  labor.  If  your  proposition  carries  wit  . 
this  committee,  will  thev  not  be  unprotectea  as  against  this  vhvni 
India  labor  that  vou  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  You  have  got  to  go  back  to  this.  Whether  1  wi. 
telling  the  truth  or  not  you  can  very  quickly  determine. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  doubting  that  you  are  telling  the  irut: 
but  you  are  not  recognizing  the  principle  that  you  invoke  in  Mm' 
of  vour  labor. 

ilr.  Dinkey.  A  principle  can  not  be  applied  to  a  thing  that  .- 
impracticable.  There  are  no  manganese  deposits  in  the  Vuiu  ' 
States  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  manganese  ore.  There  au 
none. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  some  that  are  being  worked  by  p*H>p:'' 
who  do  not  own  factories. 
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Mr.  DiXKEY.  Not  at  all.     The  ore  does  not  exist.     How  are  you 
)ing  to  apply  a  principle  to  a  thing  of  that  kind  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nobody  in  this 
)untry  producing  manganese  ore  that  does  not  himself  manufacture 
lat  ore* 

Mr.  DiXKEY.  No.     No  one  is  producing  ore  except  an  incidental 
irload  or  two.     There  is  no  one  producing  ore  ana  manufacturing 
langanese  in  any  relation  at  all  to  the  industry;  none. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  verj  much,  then,  for  you  to  give 
le  the  amount  of  manganese  ore  that  is  produced  in  this  coimti^  by 
ersons  that  do  not  manufacture  that  ore  into  manganese. 
Mr.  DrxKEY.  There  is  practically  none. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  state  that  there  is  none  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Practically  none. 
Senator  Simmons.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Just  a  minute.     There  is  a  map  in  the  back  of  this 

K)ok 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  have  this  book  printed  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  going  to  submit  it.  Here  [indicating 
s  where  the  manganese  is  produced,  and  there  [indicating]  is  where 
t  is  used.  There  is  nobody  making  ferromanganese.  They  tried  it 
in  Montana,  and,  of  course,  they  quit  it.  Their  freight  rate  is  $12.60 
to  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  steel  manu- 
facturers, or  rather  the  big  steel  manufacturers,  have  practically 
bought  up  all  the  manganese  ore  mines  in  this  country  ? 

MT.  Dinkey.  There  is  no  big  steel  manufacturer  that  owns  one  of 
these  mines. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  you  owned  one  of  these 
mines. 
Mr.  Dinkey.  I  am  talking  about  iron  ore. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  manganese.  I  thought  you 
^aid  ydu  produced  it  from  your  own  mines. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Oh,  no.  I  was  talking  about  iron  ore  when  I  spoke 
about  the  big  Mahoning  mine. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  has  your  business  depreciated  due 
to  importations  in  recent  months  ?     You  say  it  is  in  very  bad  shape 
and  its  mines  are  closed  up. 
Mr.  Dinkey.  Oh,  yes. 
Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  There  are  almost  no  importations. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  is  due  entirely  to  world  conditions  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  To  world  conditions;  certainly. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  demand  for  goods  and  very  limited 
purchasing  power  on  -the  part  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  They  arc  conditions  that  I  can  not  analyze 
completely,  even  to  myself. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  the  present  conditions  in  your  trade,  at  least, 
could  not  be  traceable  to  importations  of  commodities  which  are 

produced 

Mr.  Dinkey.  No,  sir.     We  have  before  us  some  threatened  impor- 
tations, but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  conditions, 
^nator  Simmons.  You  do  not  own  your  manganese  ore,  then  ? 
Mr.  Dinkey.  No,  sir.     We  do  not  own  any  manganese  ore,  and 
no  big  steel  concern  owns  any  of  this  manganese  ore. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Does  not  the  United  States  Steel  Carport* 
own  its  manganese  ore  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  It  owns  foreign  deposits  in  Brazil. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  owns  none  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  No,  sir.     They  might  own  some  incidentally,  bu? 
am  sure  they  are  not  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Nothing  else. 

(A  copy  of  the  brief  referred  to  by  the  witness  was  subnaitt^l  .•] 
him  to  each  member  of  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  W.  L.  Bang,  repr- 
senting  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  L.  KING,  VICE  PBESIDEVT  OF  THE  JOVEi 
&  LAUOHLIir  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBTTBOH,  PA. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  King.  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  all  the  address  I  need  in  t>rrfrr  •• 
communicate  with  you? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  just  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Walsh.  Steel  men  are  better  known  than  you  thuiK, 
Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Ejeng.  In  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  committee.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  small,  concise  statement  which  I  think 
I  had  better  read  at  this  time.     [Reading:] 

The  Jonea  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  for  whom  I  address  you,  are  large  mannfaftorpff  ' 
steel  products  in  many  forms,  the  more  important  of  which  are  steel  ban,  fftmrtnn. 
shapes,  plates,  wire  products,  pipe,  tubes,  and  tin  plate,  and  are.  thn«fore.  viul  • 
interested  in  securing  adequate  protection  in  the  proposed  new  tanff  not  only  for  t^  * 
steel  industry  and  its  worlonen  but  for  all  otl^er  American  products  which  can  b»  pr- 
duced  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  more  cheaply. 

In  the  main,  we  agree  with  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  John  A.  Topping  on  N*: 
finished  and  raw  materi&ls.    On  a  comparative  basis  of  labor  and  other  costs  hn^  t* 
abroad,  the  duties  on  common  steel  products  fixed  in  House  bill  7456  are  inadeqiu *' 
but  we  appreciate  that  changes  must  occur  as  the  world  progresses  towards  nonnalc:' 
and  that  the  tariff  should  anticipate  these  changes.    Knowing  the  difficul  ty  in  seruriru 
accurate  information  as  to  foreign  labor  costs,  efficiency  and  other  conditions,  and  tr- 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  we  are  not  able,  even  if  disposed,  to  dispute  your  procoii^' 
of  the  future  as  it  may  appear  in  this  bill. 

The  chief  elements  of  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  the  increattd  cha«» 
for  transportation.  Generally  speaking,  it  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  tariff  • 
1909;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  "better  understand  the  effect  on  our  costs  by  the  ^^^i*^ 
statement  that  the  cost  of  assembline  the  raw  material  per  ton  of  steel  in  Pittrfwijt 
and  shipping  the  steel  to  New  York,  where  we  mu^  meet  foreign  competitictu  t' 
$10  per  ton  more  than  before  the  war.  This  is  a  cost  which  we  can  not  conU^  but  *n 
of  course,  hopeful  of  relief,  and  it  can  not  come  too  soon  for  the  general  good. 

Our  appearance  here  is  not  to  criticize,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  claanfiratyc  ' 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  the  finished  steel  products  which  haa  been  buded  ^ 
from  previous  tariffs,  and  which  we  believe  can  be  greatly  improved  with  but  dact: 

increase  in  the  duties.  ,.„,,.         .  ^  -  i 

In  fixing  the  duty  on  steel  bars  in  the  House  bill  under  discuanon,  paneimrli  "h 
their  importance  and  probabilitv  of  importation  have  not  been  recoeniMO,  lar^i 
I  think,  because  they  are  classed  with  al)out  17  other  articles  or  producte  havm^  & 
relation  in  cost  or  importance,  ranging  from  steel  ingots,  die  blocks,  ww  ranhtm* 
molds  to  certain  alloys.  This  same  classification  appears  in  pre>iou8  tanff  hdto, J-i 
it  covers  too  much  to  cover  it  well.  The  lower-priced  bracket*  are  too  low  for  h^ 
but  possibly  entirely  adequate  for  the  other  articles,  and  the  hi^r-prv^  li*  !••*' 
entirely  unnecessary  for  bars.     As  to  the  importance  of  steel  hare,  the  tooDA^  * 
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pater  than  any  other  single  steel  product,  and  the  selling  price  is  lower  than  any 
her  steel  product.  They  are  likely  to  be  imported,  not  only  oecause  of  their  general 
e,  but  b^ause  they  are  not  usually  subject  to  chemical  or  physical  specifications; 
m  be  easily  transported  in  vessels,  and  more  readily  sold  because  of  their  wide 
arket.  Certainly  they  are  imj)ortant  enough  to  have  a  separate  paragraph  in  the 
jiff  bill  and  I  hope  this  suggestion  will  appeal  to  you. 

If  the  American-valuation  plan  is  retained,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  steel  bars  will 
t^  imported  under  the  first  or  lowest  bracket  in  paragraph  304,  namely,  when  valued 
ot  over  1  cent  per  pound,  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty;  but  in  the  second 
racket,  reading  '*  valued  above  1  cent  per  pouna  ana  not  above  IJ  cents  per  pound, 
iree-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,"  imports  are  en^rely  possible,  and  would  result  in 
he  reduction  of  American  labor  to  a  point  below  the  accepted  standard  of  living  condi- 
ions  and  comfort,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  never  become  necessary.  1  would 
heref ore  recommend  for  your  consideration  a  change  in  the  classification,  and  slight 
Defease  in  the  duty  on  common  merchant  steel  bars  to  read  as  follows: 

*  Valued  not  over  1  cent  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty.  Valued 
Aer  1  cent  and  not  over  IJ  cents  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty, 
^'alued  over  1 J  cent  per  pound  to  2i  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
iuty." 

beams,  channels,  angles,  etc.,  commonly  known  as  structural  material,  in  para- 
graph 312  of  House  bill  7456,  are  made  dutiable  at  a  flat  rate  of  seven-twentieths  of  a 
i*«'Qt  per  pound.  Structural  material  is  a  lar^  and  important  tonnage  but  not  as 
likely  to  be  imported  as  bars,  because  of  the  rigid  specifications  as  to  quality,  lengths, 
ftr.,  neceasary  for  large  buildings,  but  based  on  competitive  costs  here  and  abroad, 
both  present  and  prospective,  me  duty  of  seven-twentieths  of  a  cent  per  pound  flat 
IS  not  adeauate.  In  some  previous  tariffs  structural  materials  carried  a  sliding  scale 
^jced  on  t&e  price,  and  there  is  not  logical  reason  now  why  they  should  not  carry  a 
?udiog  scale  such  as  I  have  suggested  for  steel  bars,  but  if  your  committee  decides  in 
Uv«  of  a  flat  duty  I  suggest  that  it  be  increased  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per  pound  over 
panimiph  312,  making  the  duty  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

1  do  not  know  whether  anyone  has  been  desi|:nated  to  speak  to  you  on  steel  plates, 
Withe  duties  specified  in  paraeiraph  307  is,  m  our  opinion,  fairly  adequate,  viz, 
seven-twentieths,  four-tenths,  and  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  sliding  scale 
protects  numuj&u^turers  from  foreign  competition  on  a  low  market  but  gives  the 
Government  higher  revenue  on  a  strong  market  and  would  seem  to  be  a  principle 
fair  alike  to  the  American  industries  and  the  Government.  Any  increases  I  have 
^ked  or  suggested  are  based  on  the  adoption  of  the  American- valuation  plan  in  the 
MNf  tariff  bill. 

Would  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  a  word  on  the  raw 
materials  ? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BlING.  It  was  not  assigned  to  me,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to 
"iJiv  something  about  it. 

In  closing,  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  words  regarding  raw 
materials  as  specined  in  the  House  bill  under  discussion. 

The  rates  on  raw  material  are  beyond  reason,  and,  beside  adding 
materially  to  the  cost  of  domestic  consumers,  will  have  a  most  serious 
effect  on  our  foreign  trade.  The  framers  of  this  bill  on  raw  materials 
doubtless  had  in  mind  the  desirability  of  increased  revenue  for  the 
Government;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  poor  business  policy  for 
the  Government  to  exact  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  customs 
m  exchange  for  many  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  trade,  on  which 
the  Government  would  receive  taxes  on  its  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation. The  encouragement  of  steel  exports  is  hardly  less  impor- 
tant than  home  protection  under  present  and  prospective  conditions. 
The  excess  war-made  tonnage  can  not  be  disposed  of  at  home,  and 
^W  duties  fixed  in  the  House  bill  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  free 
flow  of  exports.  We  are  informed  that  foreign  Governments, 
specially  Germany,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  export 
trade,  and  are  making  concessions  in  freight  and  taxes  to  their  manu- 
facturers, and  it  is  our  hope  that,  in  the  tariff  under  discussion,  no 
handicap  will  be  placed  upon  us. 
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Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  assuring  you  of  mv  de..r 
to  give  any  further  information  possible,  I  submit  tms  paper  for  VfU 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  King,  how  many  men  does  the  J«>ntK  J 
Laughlin  Co.  employ  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  King.  Normally  about  25,000  to  26,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating  how  many  y«»j 
are  employing  now  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Not  at  all.     We  are  running  about  25  per   cent. 
would  say  we  have  between  five  and  six  thousand  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  condition  is  due  to  the  general  depn'SH-^ior 
throughout  the  world  in  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  due  to  the  market  being  flooded  wiif 
imports  ? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all;  no.  I  do  not  believe  that  very  mu*  h 
foreign  steel  has  come  in,  not  a  material  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  addrese»<^l  : 
Mr.  King? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  going  to  address  you  by  mail  re<|Ut*-» 
ine  some  information,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  anything  I  can. 

STATEHEVT  OF  S.  P.  KESB,  BEPBESEVTIVO  THE   SHABOY 

STEEL  HOOP  CO.,  SHABOH,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Sharon? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  represent  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co. ! 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  views  f 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  address  the  committee  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  paragraphs  313  and  314  of  House  biU  74>' 

We  are  one  of  the  small  manufacturers  of  steel  and  make  pni.* 
cipally  pi^'iron  billets,   blooms,  sheet  bars,  sheets,  plates,  hl)4>p^ 
bands,  and  strips. 

The  paragraphs  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  particular!}'  affect  h<M»p-. 
bands,  and  strips,  and  cotton  ties,  which  are  a  product  of  hoop  stt^t  I. 
of  which  we  have  in  past  years  made  a  great  many. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  the  economv  of  time  for  me  to  read  a  x^n 
short  statement  that  I  have  prepared  in  connection  with  the  dubjt*rT 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  inconsistencies  of  paragraph 
313  and  of  its  inadeguacy  as  a  protective  measure. 

Hoops,  bands,  ana  strips  are  rolled  from  billets  and  slabs  and  at^ 
commonly  rolled,  in  this  country,  up  to  16  inches  in  width  a>  .-. 
result  of '  developments  in  the  last  lew  years  of  wide  strip  milU 
There  are  several  mills  that  roil  up  to  18  inches  in  width.  I  think 
therefore,  that  hoops,  bands,  and  strips  should  be  described  to  U 
steel  in  coils,  scrolls,  or  cut  to  lengtlis  16  inches  in  width  and  nammrr. 
Before  the  advent  of  these  i^-ide  strip  mills  8  inches  probably  o«»v- 
ered  fairly  well  the  production  of  this  class  of  steel  in  this  c*Hintn. 
but,  witR  the  development  of  the  automotive  in<lustry  a  mu*h 
wider  strip  was  reciuired  and  the  industry  has  met  that  recjuin- 
ment  by  tne  expenniture  of  large  sums  of  money  in  permanent  in> 
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estments  in  highly  specialized  mills  capable  of  rolling,  as  above 
tated,  up  to  18  inches  in  width.  Our  own  company  rolls  regularly 
ip  to  15  inches  in  width  and  down  to  three-eighths  inch  wide.  We 
oil  in  the  narrower  widths  as  thin  as  23  gauge  or  0.026  of  1  inch 
ihick.  In  the  wide  widths  we  roll:  Up  to  8  inches,  down  to  16 
lauge  or  0.065  of  1  inch  thick;  over  8  to  12  inches,  down  to  14 
irauge  or  0.083  of  1  inch  thick:  over  12  to  15  inches,  down  to  12 
pjttusre  or  0.109  of  1  inch  thick. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  this  class  of  material,  as  written  in  the  bill, 
are  less  than  that  accorded  other  products  not  nearly  so  far  ad- 
yanced  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  in  which  the  labor  cost 
L<  not  so  high.  (See  par.  304,  covering,  among  other  things,  ingots, 
WiK)ms,  slabs,  and  billets  out  of  which  hoops,  bands,  and  strips  are 
rolled.) 

The  i^hole  of  schedule  3,  as  it  relates  to  iron  and  steel  in  its  various 
forms,  names  rates  of  duty  that  are  not  only  very  low,  but  the  classi- 
firation  is  very  broad  in  some  paragraphs  and  not  fully  descriptive 
of  the  product  in  other  paragraphs,  notably  paragraph  313.     The 
commodities  under  this  paragraph  should  nave  a  rate  of  duty  at 
least  equal  to  the  extremely  low  rates  provided  for  commodities  not 
so  far  advanced  in  process  of  manufacture  and  in  which  the  labor  cost 
is  not  so  ^eat.     I  do  not  believe  anyone  that  believes  in  the  theory 
of  protection  will  argue  that  the  rates  in  paragraph  304,  or,  indeed, 
any  of  the  other  paragraphs  covering  iron  and  steel,  are  high.     The 
protection  afforded  by  tariff  acts  on  iron  and  steel  commodities,  in 
m  all  bills  since  the  McKinley  bill,  have  been  subject  to  material 
reductions  until  the  act  of  1913,  which  practically  affords  no  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition  to  this  great  industry,  which  was 
saved  from  a  continuation  of  the  depression  which  set  in  during  the 
latter  part  of  1913  and  earlv  part  of  1914  only  because  of  the  World 
War.     During  the  fii^t  half  of  1914  mill  order  books  shrank  to  a 
point  which  necessitated  the  curtailment  of  operations  and  resulted 
in  decreased  employment,  and  only  began  to  fill  up  during  the  latter 
part  of  1914  to  a  point  that  justified  niU  employment  as  a  result  of 
the  European  war,  and  full  employment  in  this  country  was  only 
continued  until  the  effects  of  that  conflict  had  passed.     It  has  been 
in  recent  months  at  the  lowest  rate  as  to  percentage  of  operation  and 
employment,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  we  can  only 
look  for  improvement  as  the  general  conditions  of  business  improve, 
and  then,  in  my  judgment,  only  if  our  home  market  is  protected  for 
the  benefit  of  our  home  labor  and  investments. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  rewrite  the  description  of  hoops,  bands,  and 
strips  of  iron  or  steel  to  meet  the  actual  facts  of  to-day^s  production 
^y  dropping  the  limit  of  8  inches  and  by  extending  tne  limit  to  16 
inches  m  width,  and  then  to  give  this  branch  of  the  industry  a  rate 
that  will  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  schedule,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  extremely  moderate  and  will  result  in  only  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  I  would  respectfully  suggest, 
therefore,  that  paragraph  313  be  corrected  to  read  as  follows: 

Hoop,  strip,  band,  ani  scroll  iron  or  steal,  hot-rolled,  not  especially  provided  for, 
^^  inches  or  less  in  width,  three-eicjhth  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  valued  at  1  cent  and 
stover  IJ  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  valued 
*tover  IJ  cents  and  not  over  2  cents  per  pound,  fortv  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  valued  at  over  2  cents  and  not  over  3  cents  per  pound,  fifty-five  one-hundredths 
0^  1  cent  per  pound;  valued  at  over  3  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
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videdf  That  all  strip,  band,  and  scroll  iron  or  steel  wider  than  16  inches  ehaU  U^ 
fiidered  sheet  iron  or  steel:  And  promded  further ^  That  barrel  hoops  of  inra  or  •• 
and  hoop  or  band  iron  or  hoop  or  band  steel  flared,  splayed,  or  punched*   wr: 
without  buckles  or  fasteners,  shall  pay  no  more  duty  than  that  impoeed  on  the  :. 
or  band  iron  or  steel  from  which  they  are  made,    nands  and  stnpe  of  iron  or  ••- 
whether  in  long  or  short  lengths,  not  especially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  \';  " 


Paragraph  314,  covering  cotton  ties  and  baling  ties,  is  entirt . 
inadequate  as  a  protective  measure.     Why  hoops  or  iron  or  bi«'» . 
fifteen-sixteenths  inch  wide  by  0.035  inch  thicK,  cut  to  spex-ii  •■ 
lengths  of  11  feet  6  inches,  put  up  in  coimted  bundles,  inclosin;:  . 
buckle  for  each  strip  in  the  bundle,  and  coated  or  painted,  should  tac^ 
a  duty  of  less  than  that  imposed  upon  similar  strips  or  hoops  of  Uf  * 
or  steel  not  so  put  up,  I  can  not  understand.     These  bundles  art*  p-  ' 
up  in  standard  weignt  of  45  pounds  each,  and  are  to-day  selling  ^' 
$1.30  per  bundle  at  makers'  mills,  Pittsburgh.     The  rate  prondtMi  .: 
paragraph  314  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  is,  therefore,  less  tkan  1 
per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  per  ton  value  of  cotton  ties  at  to-day's  umr- 
ket  at  makers'  mills,  Pittsburgh,  is  $57.77  per  net  ton,  which  makee^  it. 
one-fourth  cent  protection  $5  per  net  ton.     I  think  that  pangraj^?. 
should  have  the  rate  of  duty  changed  from  one-fourth  cent  per  pou;i*. 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  it  to  protect  the  American  producer  • 
commodity.     In  years  past,  before  the  rail  rates  of  freight  were  as  ih  • 
high  as  they  are  to-day,  cotton  ties  could  be  delivered  from  £ii^i>'. 
or  German  ports  to  any  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  for  a  venr  mw:. 
less  rate  of  freight  than  from  the  mill  of  any  American  producer 
except  as  to  the  mills  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Helena,  Ala.,  witlu;. 
the  radius  of  a  very  short  rail  haul.     There  would  be  no  adequaw 
protection  to  the  industry  in  the  rate  as  written. 

Senator  Calder.  Please  tell  the  committee  what  20  per  cent  &•! 
valorem  would  amount  to  on  the  pound  basis. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  are  selling  to-day  at  a  fraction  less  than  3  cenL<» 
per  pound  at  makers'  mills.    Twenty  per  cent  would  be  $12  per  poun«i 
or  almost  that.     They  are  selling  for  about  $2.97  or  $2.98.     They  ar»- 
alwavs  sold,  however,  as  a  fiat  bundle  of  45  poimds,  regardless  of  their 
weight. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  duty  now  i 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  are  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  proposed  by  ihi- 
bill  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  They  were  put  on  the  (lie  1j>: 
in  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  your  competitors  i 

Mr.  Kerr.  Out  competitors  are  numerous  and  are  scattered  preii> 
broadly  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean,  your  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Germany,  England,  and  Belgium;  principally  German^ 
and  England. 

Senator  Calder.  What  was  the  duty  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  tell  you  that,  sir.  It  was  a  l4t« 
rate  of  duty.     I  have  not  the  comparison  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  duty  you  propose  would  be  about  $12  a  ton 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  three-teniK- 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  Cotton  ties  probably  sell  for  65  cent- 
a  bxmdle  at  makers' mills, so  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  13  cent-- 
a  bundle  on  the  normal  market.  Thej"  are  not  yet  down  to  the  pn^wi- 
basis.  It  is  an  expensive  article  to  produce  on  account  of  the  weighs 
per  ton. 
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Cotton  ties  in  the  past  have  frequently  been  carried  from  German 
r  English  ports  to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  practically  as 
allast  or  at  exceedingly  low  rates  of  freight,  by  snips  coming  to  tnose 
orts  for  cotton  or  other  products  for  the  return  cargoes,  and  this 
•ractice  will  undoubtedly  prevail  again  as  the  business  of  the  world 
►e^ins  to  assume  normal  relations.  With  our  present  excessive 
nil  rat^  the  cost  of  delivery  from  American  mills  to  consumers 
rould  be  so  high  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  rate  as  written  in  the  bill 
nil  afford  any  protection  to  the  American  producers  of  this  commod- 
ty  and  while  rail  rates  must  be  materially  reduced,  if  business  is 
o  tra  forward,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  they  will  for  a  long  time 
V  reduced  to  a  rate  equivalent  to  that  in  effect  prior  to  1914. 

The  above  rates  are  suggested  as  a  very  moaest  protection,  pro- 
rided  the  American  valuation  clause  is  retained  in  the  bill,  which 
"lause  the  industry  heartily  approves  and  supports. 
Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  pardon  just  one  question  ? 
Mr.  ICuRR.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  potential  protection  will  the  Amer- 
ican valuation  clause  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerb.  That  depends  upon  a  great  many  conditions.  To-day 
according  to  the  best  information  I  have,  as  of  July  1,  hoops  were 
selling  in  Germany  at  1.248  cents  per  pound,  which  is  24.96  per  net 
ton.  They  are  selling  in  this  country  to-day  at  about  2.30.  The  aver- 
age advance  on  hoops  I  would  express  at  about  S3  per  ton.  So  they 
are  selling  for  about  2^  cents  per  pound  here. 

The  pnce  in  Germanv,  however,  I  have  reduced  to  the  American 
fHjuivalent.     It  is  not  the  German  mark  price. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  exportation  of  hoops,  and  immediately 
before  the  war  there  were  exportations  to  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  coasts  because  of  the  lack  of  protection  at  that  time.  The 
largest  production  is  in  hoops  and  strips,  not  in  cotton  ties.  Cotton 
ties  are  only  an  incidental  item  in  hoop  mill  practice.  Cotton  ties, 
seWmg  at  a  normal  price  of  about  65  cents,  are  used  by  manv  mills. 
I  think  most  of  the  makers,  except  the  United  States  oteel  Ciorpora- 
tion,  use  them  as  a  filler  during  the  dull  period  of  the  business,  in  the 
summer  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  suggest  that  the  specific  rate  of  the  Ford- 
nev  bill  be  changed  to  au  ad  valorem  rate  ? 
Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  then  you  announced  your  advocacy  of  the 
American  valuation  and  said  that  your  approval  of  the  rates  was 
based  on  the  American  valuation.  What  1  want  to  know  is  how 
much  will  the  American  valuation  plan  add  to  the  potential  protection 
that  you  would  get  upon  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  my  opinion,  Senator,  that  question  is  not  susceptible 
;>f  an  answer,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  fluctuating  values 
in  the  two  countries.  To-day  a  certain  amount  might  be  right — 
probably  40  per  cent,  as  expressed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen.  To- 
morrow it  might  be  another  figure.     It  is  constantly  fluctuatings. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true  of  everything,  especially  in  these 
times.     But  take  the  markets  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  not  figured  it,  and  therefore  I  can  not  answer 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  consider  the  markets  of  to-day  as  a 
"^ery  vital  or  important  matter. 
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Senator  Simmons.  When  you  said  your  advocacy  of  the  20  p*" 
cent  was  predicated  upon  the  American  valuation  I  supposed  to 
had  given  some  consiaeration  to  it  and  could  give  the  commit t 
some  idea  of  how  much  benefit  the  American  valuation  would  be  i 
you  over  the  foreign  valuation  in  the  application  of  the  20  per  ceo 
ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Kerb.  I  have  predicated  it  upon  that  theory.     I  think  I  ra. 
answer  the  question,  but  not  in  dollars  or  cents  or  any  per  cent  i 
protection.     1  believe  that  the  American  valuation  will  prevent 
foreign  nation  from  dumping  its  surplus  products  in  the  beet  mArk 
in  the  world  at  a  time  when  it  is  prontable  to  do  so,  because  then  th 
nation  will  have  to  meet  American  valuation  and  will  not  be  able  t 
dump  its  products  into  this  market  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  o« 
producers.     I  think  that  is  the  big  value  of  American  valuation. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  not  considered  what  would  be  ti. 
increase  in  your  real  protection  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir;  because  I  think  that  increase  in  real  protect u»i 
is  such  a  fluctuating  thing  that  an  opinion  expressed  to-oay  wouh 
not  be  valuable  to-morrow,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  even  figrur 
it  and  do  not  know  how  to  figure  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  Sharon  St^t 
Hoop  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  imtil  3  oVh^'* 
this  afternoon,  instead  of  at  2.30  as  usual,  and  will  continue  the  met 
hearings. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  unt. 
3  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

Senator  Smoot  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  ordff 
We  will  first  hear  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell,  give  yi»»i: 
address  to  the  stenographer. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.  J.   A.   CAMPBELL,   PRESIDENT  OF  TEE 
TOUNGSTOWN  SHEET  &  TUBE  CO.,  YOUNQSTOWM,  OHIO. 


I 


Senator  Smoot.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Gentlemen,  they  have  assigned  me  the  subject  "' 
ipe  and  wire  products^  and  I  have  a  very  short  statement  that  I 
ad  better  make  to  you  first,  and  if  you  want  to  ask  me  question- 
in  reference  to  it,  you  can  then  do  so. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  company  or  companies  are  you  rf»n- 
nected  with  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tul»f 
Co. 

For  your  informatiou,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  appearing  bef«'r» 
your  committee  I  do  so  as  the  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  A 
Tube  Co.,  and  also  as  the  representative  of  other  independent  sttn. 
companies;  especially  those  making  steel  pipe,  tubing,  and  mir- 
products. 

In  thus  discussing  this  bill,  my  remarks  will  refer  to  schedule  .> 
and  more  particularly  to  paragraphs  328.  331,  315.  316,  and  317. 
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With  reference  to  schedule  3,  paragraph  328,  pertaining  to  butt- 
elded  &iid  lapwelded  pipe,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  duty  proposed  of 
iree-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
rotect   this  interest;  and,  therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
uty    on    buttwelded  and  lapwelded  iron  and  steel  tubes,  in  sizes 
rum  1   to  6  inch,  inclusive,  be  made  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound 
iistead  of  three-iourths  of  1  cent;  and  that  sizes  of  buttwelded  pipe 
n:*m    three-eighths  to  three-fourths  inch,  inclusive,  and  also  lap- 
relded   pipe  larger  than  6  inch,  carry  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1 
*?nt  per  pound,  as  proposed.     I  sugjgest  this  change  to  your  com- 
nitteey  for  the  reason  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  buttweldea  pipe  and 
the  larger  sizes  of  lapwelded  pipe  carry  a  greater  labor  cost  than 
K-hat  we  call  the  **base  sizes     from  1  to  6  inch,  inclusive.     These 
sizes  on  which  I  propose  a  lower  duty  are  the  common  sizes  of  pipe, 
ttnd  the  tonnage  is  considerable  greater  than  the  smaller  sizes  and 
larger  sizes  mentioned.     I  think  the  proposed  duty  on  sizes  smaller 
than   three-eighths  is  justified,  on  account  of  the  small  production 
per  man  and  nigh  labor  cost. 

With  reference  to  coated  conduit  for  electrical  conductors,  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph,  I  would  say  that  we  are  large  manufacturers 
ol  this  product,  and  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ample  protection. 
With  reference  to  paragraph  315,  pertaining  to  wire  rods,  the  duty 
proposed  in  the  bill  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $6.72  per 
2TOSS  ton,  is  sufficient,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  increased  or 
decreased. 

In  discussing  paragraph  316,  pertaining  to  black  and  galvanized 
iron  and  steel  wire,  I  am  also  obliged  to  mscuss  paragraph  317,  per- 
taining to  galvanized  wire  used  for  fence,  galvanizea  wire  fencmg, 
and  wire  for  baling  purposes. 

In  paragraph  317  you  propose  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  galvanized  wire  used  for  fencing  purposes  and  for  makmg 
into  wire  fencing  and  wire  used  for  baling  purposes,  while  in  para- 
graph 316  vou  propose  a  duty  on  this  same  wire  when  used  for  other 
purposes  oi  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  in  framing  this  paragraph  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  penalizes  one  class  of  users  of  this  material 
for  the  benefit  of  others  wno  use  it  for  fencing  and  baling  purposes 
only,  and  that  this  is  ^' class  legislation";  and  I  am  quite  sure  you 
could  be  justly  criticised  for  making  this  distinction.  Therefore,  I 
recommend  that  you  reduce  the  duty  proposed  in  paragraph  316' 
from  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  with  the  addition  you  now  propose  of  two- tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  for  coated  wire  for  all  purposes,  and  that  paragraph  317 
be  stricken  out.  There  certainly  can  be  no  good  reason  oflFered  by 
anybody  why  any  class  of  users  should  be  ^iven  preference  over  any 
other  class;  and  while  the  duty  I  propose  is  smaller,  perhaps,  than 
it  should  be,  it  will  safeguard  to  a  certain  extent  the  users  of  wire 
covered  in  paragraph  317  against  unduly  high  prices,  and  will  still 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  interest  affected  by  paragraph  316" 
I  am  trying  to  oflFer  some  suggestion  here  that  will  make  this  more 
harmonious  and  more  scientific. 

Referring  to  paragraph  331,  pertaining  to  nails  and  spikes  made 
from  iron  and  steel  wire,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  proposes  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  nails,  which  carry  a 
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labor  cost  of  $12  per  ton  higher  than  wire;  and  as  it  is  mv  under- 
standing that  vou  wish  to  protect  the  labor  employed  in  produiinj 
these  nails  to  the  same  extent  that  you  would  protect  labor  producir.L' 
the  wire  from  which  they  are  made,  it  naturally  occurs  to  me  that  th' 
committee  framing  this  bill  did  not  have  sufficient  information  on  th> 
subject,  and  therefore  have  not  provided  sufficient  duty  to  protect  th« 
labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nails.  If  this  is  the  principle  l>v 
which  your  committee  is  to  be  guided,  then  wire  nails  should  carry  .. 
higher  duty  than  plain  wire,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  labor  ro-* 
in  producing  this  product  is  considerably  higher,  as  above  stated. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  therefore,  I  would  recommend  and  strono^Jv 
urge  that  paragraph  331  should  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  a  duty  "f 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  the  common  sizes  of  nails  and  spikes,  and  other  sizt^s  irj 
proportion. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  wire  product,  viz.,  barbo<i 
wire,  both  plain  and  galvanized,  which  is  on  the  free  list,  schedule  l.^. 

Baragraph  1697.  I  can  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Ways  ani 
[cans  Committee  in  proposing  that  barbed  wire  be  put  on  the  fn- 
list.  The  cost  of  wire  tnat  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  barlx'<i 
wire  is  f uUy  as  great  as  that  of  wire  for  fencing  or  other  purp<>s*»- . 
labor  in  making  this  wire  and  in  making  it  into  the  finishedT product . 
barbed  wire,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  tne  Isiyr 
employed  in  making  wire  for  other  purposes,  and  it  would  be  rank 
discrimination  to  treat  it  other  than  on  the  same  basis.  If  the  manu- 
facturer of  barbed  wire  is  compelled  to  meet  foreign  competiti«.!i 
without  any  protection,  he  will  be  forced  to  reduce  labor  that  enter- 
into  the  manufacture  of  this  wire  to  the  very  minimum,  and  may  N* 
put  out  of  business  entirely.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  idea  <>f 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance  Committer 
and,  if  it  is,  I  certainly  hope  that  it  is  not  the  idea  of  Congress  as  a 
whole,  and  that  this  item  of  barbed  wire  will  be  put  on  the  dutiah'* 
list  and  treated  the  same  as  other  wire  products. 

Under  the  Underwood  bill  there  was  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  <■? 
barbed  wire.     It  certainly  should  not  be  put  on  the  free  list  now. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  tnink  it  should  be,  or  are  voti 
going  to  proceed  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  as  much  as  other  wire,  antt  I 
have  recommended  a  reduction  on  that  in  order  to  harmonize  it  wit' 
nails,  in  order  to  try  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  Ws^yB  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  framed  the  bill  and  not  get  it  too  high. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  at  least.  It  ought  to  be  tl:« 
same  as  nails,  but  we  will  be  satisfied  if  we  can  get  six-tenths  of  1  p«" 
cent. 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  framing  this  tariff  bill  it  was  the  intop- 
tion  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  protect  all  Americji* 
interests — the  farmer,  invested  capital,  and  especially  the  laboriii:: 
people. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  confronted  the  Ways  and  Moaii- 
Committee  in  framing  a  bill  that  will  do  exact  justice  to  all  the  inter- 
ests concerned.     All  interests  are  selfish,  especially  those  that  ask  yt  ■ 
to  do  things  that  would  be  an  injustice  to  otners.     For  that  reason  y 'i 
should  secure  the  facts  and  do  what  is  best  for  the  people  as  a  wIh>1» 
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ther  than  give  undue  protection  to  any  one  interest  at  the  expense 
manv. 

Many  producers  in  different  lines,  may  have  high  costs,  due  to  anti- 
lated  factories  and  methods,  or  to  disadvantage  in  their  geographical 
cation;  but  if  there  are  such  their  interests  should  not  be  considered 
>  the  detriment  of  the  coimtry  generally. 

While  I  am  not  supposed  to  discuss  duties  other  than  those  on  pipe 
1(1  wire,  I  desire  to  emphasize,  if  possible,  what  Mr.  Topping  has  said 
ith  reference  to  duties  on  raw  materials. 

Ilie  proposed  duties  on  fluorspar,  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese, 
lagnesite,  pig  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys  will  put  considerable  tax  on  the 
[ee\  industry,  which  the  consumer  must  pay.  We  will  pay  it  first, 
nd  then  we  will  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer;  we  are  obliged  to  do  that. 
Ir.  Topping  has  explained  that  American  producers  do  not  require 
bis  abnormal  protection,  and|if  there  are  anv  cases  where  they  do, 
he  interests  are  so  small  and  can  produce  such  a  small  percentage  of 
he  material  required,  that  their  needs  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mpose  this  tax  on  all  steel  consumers. 

Mr.  Dinkey  explained  to  you  about  ferromanganese,  that  there  are 
lot  any  lar^e  deposits  of  ferromanganese  in  this  country;  and  because 
^Mno  man  m  North  Carolina  or  some  man  in  Colorado  may  have  a 
litth*  pocket  of  ferromanganese  is  no  reason  why  the  100,000,000 
[KM»ple  in  this  country  should  be  taxed  to  protect  these  two  people,  and 
that  is  about  all  there  are  that  have  those  large  deposits,  and  they  are 
very  limited,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  we  found  them  during  the 
war  to  help  us  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  not  noticing  whether  you  made  the  state- 
ment, but  I  did  hear  him  make  the  statement  that  under  the  Under- 
wood bill  barbed  wire  was  15  per  cent. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  say  that  barbed  wire  under  the  Underwood 
hill  was  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Cabipbell.  Was  it?  The  inan  who  made  up  my  schedule, 
then,  made  a  mistake. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  made  a  mistake.  I  just  wanted  the  record 
rorrect  in  that  r^ard. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  want  to  make  any  false 
'statement. 

The  duties  proposed  on  these  articles  are  all  too  great,  in  my 
•)pmion,  especially  those  on  fluorspar,  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese 
juid  magnesite,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  duty  you  are  talking  about  putting  on  ferromanganese  is 
<>utrageous.  We  can  not  get  ferromanganese  in  this  country.  The 
deposits  are  not  here.  They  are  bound  to  bring  it  from  abroad, 
and  it  is  only  taxing  the  industry  and  the  consumers  of  steel  in  order 
^  put  a  $39  a  ton  or  something  like  that  on  that  material,  ferro- 
^•anganese  that  I  have  bought  for  many  years  at  $35. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  recommending  lower  duties  in 
""^me  tubular  and  wire  products  than  those  proposed  in  this  bill, 
I  <lo  80  believing  that  the  entire  bill  will  finally  provide  for  a  moderate 
'^iJty  on  all  classes  of  merchandise.  If  this  bill,  as  a  whole,  is  so 
framed  that  the  result  of  its  passage  would  be  to  increase  the  cost 
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of  living  and  labor,  in  that  event  we  need  higher  duties  than  th<><«* 
have  suggested. 

We  have  given  you  what  wo  believe  is  the  very  lowest  duty  tJii 
we  can  get  along  with,  and  we  do  not  want  the  clothing  and  the  b«i'. 
and  shoes  and  everything  else  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living  to  • 

fut  on  a  higher  basis,  because  if  we  do  we  are  at  a  great  disadrantA.^ 
have  recommended  that  these  duties  be  reducea,  because  if  wt*  r^ 
get  along  with  a  lower  duty — some  of  them  are  too  low — I  have  tn*- 
to  get  them  on  a  relative  basis  regarding  the  cost.  I  have  figured  t 
cost  on  everv  product  that  we  manufacture  from,  from  the  ore  miri 
and  the  coal  mine  and  the  limestone  quarry,  including  tran*»porta 
tion  to  the  finished  product.  I  can  give  you  the  items.  You  tak.^ 
for  instance,  barbed  wire,  which  is  one  oi  the  things  that  is  on  th 
free  list.  Galvanized  barbed  wire  carries  a  labor  cost  from  mine  i 
the  finished  product  alone  of  $39.33,  jrhich  is  the  highest  lab<*r  ri*** 
with  one  exception,  of  any  product  that  we  manufacture,  and  » 
manufacture  a  large  line.  We  have  the  capacity  of  producing 
1,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year,  all  kinds  of  wire  products,  bars.  sh«**t- 
both  black  and  galvanized,  plates,  pipe.  We  have  the  caparit\ 
manufacturing  50,000  tons  a  month  of  pipe  in  all  sizes  from  oi.r 
eighth  inch  to  20  inches. 

Senator  La  Follette.  While  you  are  right  on  your  barbed  w:r* 
Mr.  Campbell,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  a  ton  of  barbed  wire  a?; 
start  witii  the  ore  and  give  me  the  labor  cost  in  producing  tht-  ^r* 
and  then  the  labor  cost  in  producing  the  ore  necessary  for  a  ton  •■ 
barbed  wire,  and  follow  it  right  through  in  its  different  change^  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  that.  I  have  it  at  hnn  • 
not  here.     I  just  have  the  totals. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  is  up. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  just  what  will  take  me  a  minute  to  say  her 

As  Mr.  Topping  states,  we  will  be  obliged  to  export  20  percent 
our  steel  if  we  are  to  keep  our  mines  and  mills  in  operation  and  jn^^ 
continuous  employment  to  our  workmen,  and  anything  that  acl<l>  '. 
our  costs  will  make  this  more  difficult,  and  also  increase  the  selkij 
price  to  our  domestic  consumers. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  vt 
tariff  generally  in  the  hope  that  practical  ideas  and  experience  ni«j 
be  of  service  to  your  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  had  better  conclude,  and  file  anyttur.i 
that  you  have  with  the  conmiittee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  has  only  a  little  more  of  his  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  over  25  witnesses  here  this  afterE>«N*:. 
Senator. 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witne^  a  f«« 
questions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  right. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  different  products  do  \  - 
produce  i 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Quite  a  long  line  of  them,  is  there  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  produce  quite  a  large  line  of  all  kinds  of  r  •.- 
duits,  both  rigid  and  flexible,  and  all  classes  of  wire  productfii  ai.* 
wire,  fence,  galvanized  wire,  barbed  wire,  wire  hoops  and  nails.     W* 
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Qake  bars,  we  make  plates,  we  make  sheets,  we  make  sheet  bar  and 
lillets  and  coke  and  steel;  and  we  produce  our  own  ore  and  our  own 
:oal,  and  are  lai^e  producers  of  pipe. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  1  Know  you  are.  You  have  already 
)repared  as  a  part  of  your  system  of  checking  up  costs  of  production 
lU  of  the  items  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  different  articles  that 
rou  produce.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  them  to  the  com- 
nittee,  that  they  may  be  incorporated  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  will  have  the  chauman  write  me,  I  will 
send  him  any  information  that  you  want  specifically — if  he  will  write 
specifically  what  he  does  want. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  giving  you  now  specifically  what  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  to  the  committee,  and  you  can 
address  it  to  the  conmiittee.  But  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us — 
at  least  I  will  designate  a  few  of  the  more  important  things  that  you 
produce  and  limit  it  to  them,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  record  with  all 
of  it.  Take  the  matter  of  barbed  wire.  I  will  ask  you  to  send  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  here,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 

oi  vour  testimony 

Sir.  Campbell.  The  items  of  labor  cost  ?  • 

Senator  La  Follette.  No;  all  the  items  of  cost  that  enter  into  a 
ton  of  barbed  wire — labor  as  well  as  other  items  of  cost  that  entei 
into  it,  from  the  ore  clear  through  to  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  make  our  costs  there  in  that  way.  We 
make  bur  costs  by  taking  the  ore  at  so  much  per  ton  and  the  coal  at 
^  much  per  ton  and  the  lime  at  so  much  per  ton. 
Senator  La  Follette.  So  you  start  witn  your  raw  material  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  But  I  have  the  figures  of  labor  both  at  the 
ore  mine  and  the  coal  mine  and  the  transportation  plants  and  also 
the  converting  from  ore  to  coal  into  the  finished  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  suppose  vou  start  with  the  coal,  ore, 
limestone,  etc.,  as  your  raw  material,  ana  give  us  the  items  of  cost  in 
a  ton  of  barbed  wire,  indicating  that  in  the  gross,  but  from  that  part 
on,  so  that  we  will  have  the  relative  labor  cost  with  the  other  costs. 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  give  it  to  you  both  ways.  We  have  it. 
Senator  La  Follette.  And  will  vou  do  the  same  for  nails  ?  Now, 
does  it  make  any  difference  wheth.er  you  differentiate  as  to  nails, 
spikes,  etc.;  if  you  state  it  as  nails,  will  that  cover  the  subject? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  hardly,  because  we  make  a  great  many  small 
nails — roofing  nails — and  they  go  in  as  a  general  proposition  with  the 
general  cost;  we  do  not  separate  them,  although  we  make  special 
costs  on  them,  and  can  separate  them  and  give  you  the  base  sizes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  just  do  that,  if  you  please,  for  nails 
as  well  as  for  barbed  wire.     Do  you  produce  nails  as  well  as  barbed 
wire  and  tubes  in  the  Youngstown  plant  ? 
Mr.  Ca^mpbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  kegs  of  nails  a  month 
and  50,000  tons  of  pipe. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Wliat  is  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  barbed 
wire  such  as  you  produce  ?     You  have  the  figures  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  not  the  figures;  only  the  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Csm  you  state  from  memory  about  what 

it  is? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not.     I  could  for  some  other  items,  but  f  •-  -| 
is  a  minor  item  with  us,  and  I  do  not  carry  that  in  my  head. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Wliat  is  the  total  capitalization  of    •    i 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  ? 

Mr.    Campbell.  Our    capital    is    $20,000,000    of    commoD    at. 
$10,000,000  of  preferred.     But  we  have  about  $45,000,000  of  earr;«  - 
surplus  over  the  last  20  years,  which  is  invested  in  the  business*,  ar* 
our  total  net  assets  over*^ liabilities  about  $75,000,000  to  SSG.OOO.cmm^ 
We  employ  about  15,000  men  in  our  coal  mines. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  own  your  own  coal  mines  and  quam«—  I 

Mr.  Campbell,  We  are  interested  in  a  large  number  of  ore  mint-*! 
about  15.     We  produce  about  enough  ore  to  take  care  of  ourselv.- 
We  use  about  1,800,000  tons  a  year  under  normal  activity.     We  a*- 
bringing  in  300,000  tons  of  ore  this  year.     We  are  operating  at  !•— - 
than  20  per  cent  for  the  last  three  months,  and  we  have  Io«t  mv.  ^ 
$200,000  a  month  for  the  last  three  months. 

.Senator  IjA  Folleite.  You  are  paying  what  wages  to  comm->'t 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  paying  conmion  labor  30  cent«  an  hou- 
which  is  5  cents  higher  than  Mr.  Dinkey.  The  highest  wages  we  pn- 
are  46  cents  an  hour.     We  reduced  wages  about  20  per  cent,  to    i* 
cents  an  hour,  and  we  made  a  further  reduction  of  about  \9  p*- 
cent,  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  payiiij 
conmion  labor  per  hour  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  $1.95  a  day,  or  19^  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  runs  10  hours  a  day  right  through  ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  we  work  some  men  only  8  hours  and  mhh- 
10  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  on  the  common  labor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  10  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So,  when  you  say  $1.95  you  mean  11*: 
cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  recollect  what  vou  were  pavinj 
in  1910? 

Mr.  Campbell.  $1.95,  I  think. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  It  was  still  $1.95? 

Mr.  Campbell.  During  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  it  waj«  $1  .V.' 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  what  was  the  rate  in  the  period  befon* 
that  for  a  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  rate  has  been  since  about  1902.  ab^rit 
$1.95,  but  I  reallv  do  not  remember.     Before  that,  dtuing  the  Inxx*' 

{)art  of  1900,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  we  were  paying  all  kinds  of  wms^ 
rom  a  dollar  a  day  to  $1.25  and  $1.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  common  labor  mostlv  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Our  labor  before  the  war  an^  during  the  war  i»i* 
about  60  per  cent  foreign  labor,  but  we  had  some  trouble  after  cur 
strike,  and  we  tried  to  decrease  that.  The  trouble  was  with  tK« 
foreign  labor,  and  it  is  about  50  per  cent  now  and  50  per  ti  • ' 
American. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  has  your  company  pai  l 
the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  Cabcpbell.  Well,  they  have  paid — ^you  mean  on  the  capita 
and  surplus  invested  ? 
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Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  capital. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  not  the  surplus,  too;  that  is  capital  invested. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,    if   you   have    capitalized    the   sur- 

lus 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
ou  capitalize  it  or  not  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference 
o  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  a  bit.  You  have  the  monev  in  the  business. 
iVe  have  it  invested  in  our  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and 
iiills. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  and  you  have  charged  prices  which 
•nabled  you  to  accumulate  surplus  capital,  and  then  turn  around 
md  capitalize  the  surplus,  and  so  in  that  way  make  the  public  furnish 
a  part  of  your  capital  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  The  public  did  not  furnish  it. 
Senator  La  Follette.  But  that  aside,  just  suppose  you  give  us 
your  dividends  on  your  capital  and  surplus. 

^Ir.  Campbell.  Our  dividends  will  average  less  than  10  per  cent 
on  capital  and  surplus. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Each  year  for  the  last  five  years  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  For  the  last  10  or  15  years;  and  we  built  the  latest, 
perhaps,  and  most  modem  plant  in  the  United  States,  because  it 
IS  one  of  the  latest  plants  built.  We  have  some  advantages,  I  think, 
early  in  our  history,  because  it  was  a  new  plant  with  some  labor- 
saving  devices,  ana  improvements,  and  our  profits  perhaps  then  on 
the  investment  were  greater  considerably  than  they  are  now.  You 
know  when  you  invest  in  coal  mines  and  limestone  quarries  and  all 
those  things  for  a  future  backlog  to  your  business,  or  after  you  put 
in  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000  into  a  plant  account,  you  must  back 
them  up  by  investing  in  raw  materials.  We  have  over  $10,000,000 
in  coal  that  will  last  us  five  jears.  We  did  not  dare  go  without  it. 
We  have  the  same  thing  in  limestone  and  ore  and  dolomite,  and  the 
profit  is  very  small. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  because  you  include  that  reserve  in 
your  present  capital  for  years  ahead,  and  make  the  business  pay  a 
turn  on  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  man  can  put  $50,000,000  in  a  plant  without 
putting  something  behind  it  and  be  sure  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
operate  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  what  your  gross  sales  were 
for  the  Youngstown  plant  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  About  $75,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  what  was  your  total  expense  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  carry  those  figures  in  my 
head. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  wages  you  paid  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  $25,000,000  at  Youngstown. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  your  total  salaries  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  salary  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  they  pay  me  all  kinds  of  salaries  at  times. 
When  we  have  a  good  year  they  pay  me  one  thing  and  sometimes  when 
we  have  a  poor  year  they  pay  me  very  much  less. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  it  in  1920? 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  salary  this  year  is  less  than  half  what  it  «4 
year  before  last,  and  about  naif  what  it  was  last  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  it  year  before  last  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary,  and  unle^  — 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  decline  to  answer  • 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  decline  to  answer,  unless  the  chairman  rvles  th^ 
I  should  answer.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  suppose  you  are  so  proud  of  it  you  d«>  ni^ 
want  to  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  am  not. proud  of  it.  I  think  they  havi 
always  paid  me  less  than  I  have  earned.  If  you  had  to  do  iny  jf*l 
you  would  want  more  than  I  get. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  certainly  would;  and  I  would  not  want  t< 
take  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  10,000  men  idle,  walking  the  streets  and  an 
trying  to  find  work  for  them  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  are  to-da\; 
and  have  to  reduce  their  wages  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  living  hi^ 
not  been  reduced,  or  rents  have  not  been  reduced — of  course,  livinj 
is  down  some,  food  products  especially,  but  it  is  no  snap  running  i 
steel  plant  with  the  large  number  of  men I 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  know  what  the  ro^i 
of  Uving  is  to-day  compared  with  1914  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  about  60  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  \9\4 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  at  the  present 
time  compare  with  Ihe  cost  of  living  in 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  You  can  get  all  that  from  the  National 
Conference  report.  They  are  very  accurate  in  their  statement^,  an'l 
I  do  not  have  it  all  in  my  head. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  National  Conference  Board  makes  it  a  busi- 
ness of  getting  these  statistics  together,  and  they  will  be  glail  t- 
furnish  triem. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  National  Conference  B<iaril ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  headauarters  in  New  York,  and  ihi  ir 
business  is  making  up  statistics  of  all  kinds,  and  they  are  very  com'*  * 
They  use  Government  statistics  in  some  cases,  where  they  loiow  ih«'} 
are  correct;  and  where  they  know  they  are  not  correct  they  do  n«  t 
use  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  the  report  of  the  Departmen' 
of  Labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  that  under  the  present  Department  of  Lab<»r  • 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  under  the  Department  of  Lab**.' 
The  table  I  have  before  me  gives  the  index  to  the  average  family 
expenditure  on  food  in  the  United  States  from  1900,  by  years,  dt*^" 
to  1920.     Taking  1900  as  the  index  of  100 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Shows  it  is  a  good  deal  lower  thai 
it  was  a  year  ago  i 

Senator  La  Follette  (continuing).  Ir  ■  *o  ^*  i  advanced  i" 
296.     You  did  say  that  the  wages  ir 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  did  pay  m  ac 
for  over  eight  years,  which  has  bee 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  profit  on  a  ton  of  barbed   . 
wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  we  lose  about  $5  a  ton  on  the  present 
basis.     [Laughter.]    We  are   losing   on    every  product   we    make 
^'xcept  one. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  a  ton  of  barbed  wire  cost  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you  definitely  now. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  tell  me  aoout  what  it  costs  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  could  not.  I  would  not  want  to,  because  I 
might  not  be  within  $10;  I  can  give  you  the  information  and  tell 
vou  what  it  costs. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  me  the 
information. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  see,  we  make  a  hundred  different  products, 
and  while  we  have  a  cost  sheet  for  every  different  product  every 
month  showing  the  labor  cost  and  the  taxes  and  the  insurance  and 
the  salaries  and  all  those  things,  I  can  not  carry  all  those  things  in 
my  head.  I  know  about  the  heavier  products  and  the  higher 
tomiage  products. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  prepared  yourself  to  give  the  labor 
cost  in  a  ton  of  barbed  wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  had  it  made,  up  because  I  thought  that  the  bill 
was  not  a  very  scientific  bill,  and  seeing  barbed  wire  on  the  free  list 
and  some  other  things  out  of  harmonv,  for  that  reason  I  had  our 
controller  make  up  a  cost;  and  we  got  the  exact  cost  of  the  ore  mines 
And  we  got  from  our  accountants  what  it  cost  to  put  it  on  the  boats 
and  what  the  water  freight  was,  and  we  took  60  per  cent  of  trans- 
portation charges  as  the  basis  for  labor  on  the  railroads,  and  then 
took  our  own  costs  of  conversion  and  made  it  out  just  as  you  would 
a  cost  sheet.  So  that  I  am  sure  it  is  accurate  within  a  very  small 
percentage. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  part  of  your  product  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  10  per  cent  last  year.  We  shipped  about 
100,000  tons  abroad  last  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  your  principal  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  Canada  is  our  principal  foreign  market.  Mr. 
Topping  explained  that  this  morning.  We  are  in  that  same  arrange- 
ment with  nim.  We  are  a  member  company  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Steel  Co.  of  New  York,  which  11  of  the  lai^e  steel  companies  are  in, 
and  we  have  a  selUng  organization  there  that  sells  all  of  our  stuff  for 
export.  We  have  quite  a  business  ourselves  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico,  and,  of  course,  ship  some  stuff  to  Japan  and  Australia. 

Senator  McLean.  When  you  ship  to  Japan,  for  instance,  do  you 
have  to  pay  a  duty  there  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  export  business.  We  used  to  do  our  own  exporting, 
before  the  Webb  Act  was  passed,  and  since  then  we  took  advantage 
of  the  Webb  Act  and  1 1  concerns  went  together,  and  we  turn  over  to 
our  selling  company  10  per  cent  of  our  profits. 

Mr.  Topping.  There  are  revenue  duties  in  Japan. 

Senator  I^  Follette.  How  about  the  duties  in  Canada?  Do 
yoy'  your  mind  at  all? 

^ey  have  a  duty  which  they  can  change  over- 
O  law  that  was  bad  in  my  opinion,  because  they 
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can  keep  us  out  of  there  if  they  want  to,  and  they  have  to  bill  n»,r 
stuff  at  fully  as  high  a  price  as  is  prevailing  in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  sell  there  on  about  the  same  level  a- 
you  sell  here? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  on  the  same  level.  The. 
will  not  permit  us  to  sell  for  any  less,  while  the  Germans  can  com^ 
over  here  and  deal  $10  a  ton  under  our  prices.  That  is  the  rea^rr 
we  are  in  favor  of  this  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  a  few  general  questions  I  would  like  t 
ask  the  witness,  because  he  is  a  representative  business  man,  of  :. 
very  large  group,  and  I  think  it  may  help  us  in  our  work  here. 

I'o  what  extent  do  you  think,  as  a  business  man,  this  commitli*- 
ought  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  cost  in  fixing  its  rates  so  a- 
not  to  prevent  imports  into  this  country  ?     What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence to  a  big  Dusiness  like  yours  if  these  rates  here  are  fixetl  >« 
as  to  shut  out  imports  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  ruin  the  country,  in  my  opinion.  If  yo*; 
build  a  tariff  wall  around  this  country,  you  are  going  to  keep  up  :. 
fictitious  and  artificial  value  on  everythmg  that  you  put  that  hijrl 
tariff  on.  You  are  g:oing  to  do  the  same  thing  on  labor,  and  the  resul* 
would  be  that  the  industrial  depression  would  mean  the  breakin:: 
down  of  the  whole  industrial  situation. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  opinion  shared  by  your  group  and  t>ihir 
big  business  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  by  others. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  want  ju--* 
a  little 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  I  want  to  know  about  the  Congn^* 
fixing  the  duty  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  imports. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  all  the  things  the  Lord  put  into  the  tref-^ 
and  the  mines,  when  put  into  lumber  and  steel,  ought  to  be  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  world  with  the  least  obstruction,  where  th^; 
can  be  distributed,  with  the  lowest  possible  freight  rates.  I  think  i* 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  we  could  bring  our  ore  from  Cuba  U*t 
all  the  eastern  mills  and  save  our  resources  m  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan for  the  western  mills.  I  think  we  ought  to  bring  that  in  without 
any  obstruction.  But  we  have  no  business  to  brmg  lumber  from 
Washington  and  Maine  when  we  can  bring  it  across  from  Canadh 
We  ought  not  pay  a  high  duty  on  that.  There  is  no  reas<»n 
why  we  should  snip  coal  from  the  Virginias  up  into  northern  Main** 
when  we  can  bring  it  over  from  Canada  or  from  Newfoundland  at  :i 
less  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly;  and  lumber  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  they  ought  all  to  be  free.  And  so  ferroman- 
ganese  ore  ought  to  be  free,  and  all  other  things  that  the  Lord  ha- 
put  here  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

Senator  Walsh.  One  other  single  inquiry,  and  I  am  through.  U 
the  theory  you  have  described  the  reason  why,  perhaps  for  the  fir*: 
time  in  American  history,  the  representatives  of  great  big  busine-- 
are  here  asking  for  the  lowering  of  rates  and  the  representatives  <•" 
small  business  and  men  who  produce  but  a  small  amount  of  the  wv- 
sumption  are  asking  for  excessively  high  rates  'i 
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Mr,  Campbell.  I  am  asking  for  protection  first  to  maintain  the 
meriean  standard  of  living.  X  want  to  do  that,  but  I  want  the  cost 
ist  as  low  as  possible.  Some  labor  in  this  coimtry  is  too  high;  it 
as  been  unduly  protected.  Some  men  are  making  $25  arid  $30  a 
ay  who  ought  to  be  working  at  $10.  But  we  must  keep  our  cost 
s  low  as  possible,  because  we  are  now  a  world  nation,  whether  we 
ill  or  not,  and  we  want  to  export  and  must  export  some  of  our 
i\>ducts  to  keep  our  people  employed. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  fearful,  then,  that  those  concerns  who 
roduce  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  consumption  may  receive 
iich  high  rates  that  it  will  amount  to  an  embargo,  and  that  the  cost 
i»  everybody  who  uses  that  raw  material  will  be  so  enormous  that  it 
rill  destroy  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  say  it  will  destroy  business.  But  it  is  a 
ax  on  the  consumer. 

Senator   Walsh.  You   can  not   export  if  your  raw  material   is 
ncTeased  by  heavy  rates  of  duty  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  we  must  do  an  export  business? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  should  do  an  export  business,  and  we  will 
vhen  the  other  nations  get  up  on  the  same- level  we  are.     We  can 
lot  do  an  export  business  now,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  in  a  year 
)V  two. 

Senator  McLean.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question:  You  said 
roil  believed  in  a  protective  tariff.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  i 
\Yhat  should  it  represent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  that  if  a  man  in  Germany,  for  instance,  or 
Belgium,  or  France  gets  $2  a  day,  and  a  man  needs  $2.50  in  this 
country  to  live  on  a  little  higher  basis — on  the  basis  our  people  do 
iive  on  in  this  country — there  ought  to  be  protection  enougn  that  we 
^'ould  be  able  to  pay  him  that  other  50  cents  a  day;  that  is,  in  other 
K^ords,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  on  a  normal  basis, 
not  on  the  present  basis — because  everything  is  abnormal  now. 
Ajid  I  have  cautioned  you  people  about  framing  a  tariff  bill  based 
f>u  present  conditions,  because  we  are  going  to  seek  a  lower  level — 
VTp  have  got  to  seek  a  lower  level  or  else  we  have  to  get  the  farmer 
up  with  us,  and  you  gentlemen  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to 
wipe  out  the  transportation  act  and  the  Adamson  law,  and  let  the 
freijcht  rates  ^o  down  so  that  the  farmer  will  come  up  and  at  the 
iame  time  reauce  our  cost  and  put  us  down.  And  tnen  when  we 
are  on  the  same  level  there  ought  to  be  an  easy  pool  on  the  products, 
^our  transportation  act  has  not  worked  out;  it  is  a  failure.  There  is 
ii  constant  contention  between  the  labor  board,  that  knows  no  more 
about  labor  than  I  know  about  running  a  bank,  fixing  the  price  of 
labor  in  jVlabama  and  in  New  York  City  and  other  places,  the  same 
t>ne  place  as  another  the  country  over,  and  it  is  holding  the  business 
<^^  this  country  up  bv  the  throat  right  now.  And  if  you  did  that,  in 
^0  days  we  would  liave  lower  freight  rates,  men  would  become 
employed,  the  farmer's  buying  power  would  be  restored,  and  he 
^^ould  buy  from  us,  and  our  factories  and  mills  would  start.  We,  in 
^um,  would  give  transportation  to  the  railroads  and  the  clog  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  wheel  and  business  would  go  on. 

Conditions  are  abnormal  throughout  the  world  and  the  quicker 
UvHijJ-   -^Tnents  are  effected,  the  better  for  everybody;  so  it  seems 
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to  me  that  your  tariff  bill,  when  completed,  should  be  based  on  wfajit 
we  may  thmk  are  normal  conditions,  and  values,  rather  tlun  cil 
conditions  that  obtain  at  present.  If  it  has  the  effect  of  speedin^: 
readjustments  to  lower  values  on  a  staple  basis,  it  will  be  of  gre&: 
benefit. 

Wages  and  materials  in  other  coim tries  must  increase  or  wages  ami 
materials  in  the  United  States  must  decrease  before  values  are  estab- 
lished and  stabilized.  Both  will  happen;  wages  and  materials  will 
be  lower  in  the  United  States  and  nigher  abroad.  A  reasonabl' 
tariff  will  bring  this  about  quickly;  a  tariff  too  high  will  pull  dowi. 
this  readjustment  and  in  the  meantime  the  country  will  simer. 

I  believe  in  the  American  standard  of  living,  ana  I  desire  to  see  it 
maintained,  but  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  rate  of  wage> 

f)aid  as  about  what  the  wage  earner  has  left  after  paying  the  cost  «»f 
iving  by  this  standard.  Duties  that  are  too  high  will  raise  value^. 
increase  the  cost  of  living,  stop  exports,  cause  unemployment,  ami 
finally  cause  industrial  depression.  You  are  expected  to  frame  u 
tariff  bill  that  will  maintain  the  higher  standard  of  living  and  v*/: 
permit  us  to  export  our  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  This 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  a  tariff  bill  that  will  materially  increase 
the  cost  of  production. 
Senator  Smoot.  Please  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Abbott. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  ABBOTT,  VICE  PBESIDEV T  WHEEL- 
ING STEEL  COBPOBATION,  IN  BEHALF  OF  INDEPENDENT 
SHEET  STEEL  MANXJFACTUBEBS  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  particular  paragraph  do  you  wish  t- 
speak  on  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Paragraphs  307,  308,  and  309. 

Mr.  Chairman,  J  appear  before  your  committee  as  vice  president 
of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  and  also  as  a  designated  repn- 
sentative  of  the  following  independent  manufacturers  of  she*-: 
steel : 

Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Apollo  Steel  Co.,  Apollo,  Pa. 

Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Canonsburg  Steel  Co.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Carnahan  Tin  Plate  &  Sheet  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Chapman  Price  Steel  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Falcon  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  FoUansbee,  W.  Va. 

La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Works,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Massilon  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Massilon,  Ohio. 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 

Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Newton  Steel  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio.' 

Parkersburg  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Reeves  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dover,  Ohio. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Nharon  Steel  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
>uperior  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
rrumbuU  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 
United  Alloy  Co.,  Stark  Division,  Canton,  Ohio. 
West  Penn  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa. 
Whitaker  Giessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngetown,  Ohio. 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

My  statement  is  restricted  to  those  steel  products  that  are  made 
n  jobbing  mills  or  sheet  mills  only,  and  to  a  proposed  tariff  on 
mports  of  similar  materials  covered  by  H.  R.  7456,  schedule  3, 
paragraphs  307,  308,  and  309. 

The  sneet-steel  industry  consists  of  598  sheet  mills  and  43  jobbing 
nills  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Wisconsin,  the  prin- 
cipal production,  however,  being  in  the  Pittsburgh-Wheeling, 
foungstown-Mahoning  Valley,  and  the  Cincinnati-southern  Ohio 
iistricts.  Other  large  districts  of  production  are  Chicago-Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore-Philadelphia-JBethlehem,  and  Buffalo  districts. 

The  combined  production  of  jobbing  in  sheet  mill  products  was, 
1919,  2,335,000  net  tons;  1920,  3,300,000  net  tons,  of  which  pro- 
duction approximately  one- third  was  galvanized,  using  in  1920 
approximately  88,000  tons  of  spelter  for  that  purpose. 

The  industry  represents  a  large  investment,  and  in  1920  produced 
3,300,000  net  tons  of  sheets,  employing  approximately  42,000  people 
in  the  conversion  of  sheet  bars  into  finished  black  and  galvanized 
sheets.  The  wages  paid  for  this  conversion — mill  labor  only — 
amounted  to  $80,260,000. 

Comparative  tables  of  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
recent  ye€u:^  are  omitted  from  this  statement,  because  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  prevailing  in  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  during  which  period 
an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  capacity  of  the  industry  was 
engaged  in  making  sheets  for  fbreign  consumption,  as,  during  this 
period,  the  principal  foreign  competitors  were  not  in  position  to 
supply  their  accustomed  percentage  of  the  world's  consumption. 
Any  consideration  of  a  protective  tariff  as  an  efficient,  practical 
measure  at  this  time  take  into  consideration  the  general  suonormal 
conditions  that  exist  and  that,  presumably,  may  be  expected  to  exist 
for  several  years  in  foreign  countries;  also,  the  effect  of  low  ocean 

rates  from  foreign  countries  against  all-rail  or  raU-and-water  rates  in 

this  country  from  our  principd  producing  districts  to  our  seaports. 
Directly  and  indirectly,  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 

)f  steel  sheets  in  this  country,  is  the  item  oi  labor. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  direct  labor  cost  ? 
Mr.  Abbott.  I  will  state  that  in  a  moment,  Senator. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Abbott  (continuing) .  But  analyzing  from  the  conversion  of 

the  sheet  bar  into  the  fimshed  common  black  sheet — not  galvanized 

or  specially  finished — the  direct  labor  of  cost  of  producing  and  of 

repair  labor,  ranges  from  27  per  cent  to  31  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 

of  the  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  with  the  galvanized 

Mr.  Abbott  (interposing).  It  included  galvanized.     I  have  made 

4  per  cent  differential,  which  also  takes  in  galvanizing.     The  increase 

in  cost  per  ton  between  1912  and  the  first  quarter  of  1921  is  as 

follows 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  please  state  where  you  obtai*  - 
those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Yes,  sh*.     They  were  taken  partly  from  papers  :i;. 
corroborated  by  figures  furnished  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  CorpirrL 
tion  of  New  York  City  who  are  member  companies  and  who  d<'  o\ 
export  business.    I  have  several  sources  of  information.    Mr.  Tuppn  , 
furnished  one  last  evening,  and  these  figures  are  corroborated.     It 
a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  difference  in  exchange.     On  the  Kt  « 
July  the  rate  of  exchange  was  a  little  higher  than  it  is  to-day,  ht: 
these  are  approximately  correct,  and  I  think  they  are  correct  enou;: 
for  this  purpose,  because  if  they  vary  a  little  it  will  onlv  be  pennit- 

I  would  mention  that  our  skilled  workers  only  work  five  ami  ; 
third  days  per  week  and  the  unskilled  six  days  per  week. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  speak  of  unskilled  labor  in  you: 
business,  is  it  what  is  called  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  what  is  called  common  labor;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  you  are  paying  30  cents  per  hour  i 

Mr.  Abbott.  We  are  paying  30  cents  per  hour,  or  were  on  the  1-' 
of  July  and  we  are  to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  As  against  25  cents  an  hour  being  paid  h\ 
the  Midvale  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  The  rates  in  the  East  have  been  a  little  lower  thai 
they  are  in  the  district  in  which  the  majority  of  these  mills  are  locatinj 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  average  figures  for  the  wljol* 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  these  are  average  figures  for  th» 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  and  Younsstown  districts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  thiuK  those  fibres  in  that  respect  n^i-^- 
with  Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  he  stated  they  were  paying  30  con?- 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  30  cents  an  hour  in  the  Youngstown  distri< : 

Mr.  Abbott.  That  is  my  statement,  Senator,  the  entire  schedui* 

Both  English  and  Belgian  rates  for  similar  work  are  higher  tlm 
the  rates  paid  in  Germany,  but  are  very  substantially  less  than  tl- 
rates  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  give  those  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  can  not.     I  can  not  say  whether  Mr.  Toppin«:  h«- 
those  rates  in  the  data  he  collected,  but  in  making  up  my  statement 
partly  on  account  of  limited  time,  I  could  not  obtain  them.  Thrv 
are  ontainable,  however. 

In  connection  with  the  comparison  of  the  wages  that  in  the  rnit»"*. 
States  of  the  rates  effective  at  that  time  were  materially  lei»  thti' 
the  average  of  those  existing  in  1920.  The  rate  in  1920  for  un.^kill«-'i 
labor  was  $5.06^  for  a  10-hour  day.  The  skilled  labor  rates  show  ;. 
corresponding  reduction. 

In  the  statement  I  file  will  be  found  the  schedule  of  the  Bel^rinv 
rates,  which  are  the  next  lowest  to  Germany,  covering  the  entir* 
steel  schedule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  also  give  the  British  rates  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  The  British  rates  we  could  not  obtain.     They  arc 
a  state  of  greatest  flux  and  have  not  gotten  down  to  an  establish!  ' 
rate.     Their  rates  are  somewhat  higher. 

Senator  IuA  Follette.  Their  rates  are  higher  than  ours  ( 
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Mr.  Abbott.  Oiirs  are  about  double  the  English  rate.    They  vary 

^mewhat  in  different  industries  but  the  schedule  of  Belgian  rates 

f airlv  eomparahlo  as  to  respective  applications  of  the  rates  I  filed 

the  1  ounoptovm  steel  district  as  a  whole,  on  that  basis  of  30  cents 

1  hour,  and  it  covers  pretty  widely  the  steel-producing  section. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You  obtained  figures  of  the  oelgian  rates 

irough  the  consulate? 
Mr.  Abbott.   The  specific  figures.     I  wanted  to  emphasize  labor, 

trause  the  niaking  of  sheet  steel  is  essentially  a  labor  matter. 
I  will  now  refer  to  transportation  costs.     The  following  comparison 

s  made  between  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  comparative 

jcean  rates  from  the  principal  shipping  ports  in  England,  Germany, 

md  Belgium,  all  for  net  sum  of  £2,000. 
Foreign  currency  rates  reduced  to  United  States  currency  at  now 

existing  rates  of  exchange. 
Senator  Walsh.  Are  those  rates  about  double  the  prewar  rates  ? 
Mr.  Abbott.  Yes;  the  rate,  for  instance,  from  Liverpool  to  New 

Oleans  in   1912,  the  only  figures  I  have,  was  $2.20,  and  it  is  now 

So.SO.  which  is  more  than  double;  and  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to 

New  Orleans  was  $5.14,  and  it  is  now  $10.20,  a  difference  of  $5.06,  or, 

as  vou  surest,  about  double,  Senator. 
The  Pittsburgh  rate  to  San  Francisco  is  $20.17,  foreign  rate  $5; 

ilifference,  $15.17. 
From  Pittsburgh  to  Seattle  the  rate  is  $20,17,  foreign  rate  $6.60, 

or  a  difference  of  $13.57. 
1  brought  those  differences  out  because  I  thought  perhaps  you 

would  like  to  compare  them  with  the  tariff  for  protection  that  is  given. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  quoting  rates  there  now  with  the  8  per 

<<*nt  tax  added,  are  you  not ? 
\Ir.  Abbott.  I  am  not;  it  would  make  our  rates  that  much  higher. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  omit  that  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  took  the  actual  tariff  rate  as  it  stands.     Perhaps  I 
<^ught  not  to  answer  positively — I  am  not  sure;  the  figures  were  pre- 
pared b\'  our  traffic  manager,  and  maybe  they  have  been  added. 
Senator  Smoot.  In  that  case  it  is  8  per  cent  more. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you  ascertain  and  note  it  in  revising 
your  statement,  so  that  we  will  know  exactly  ? 
Mr.  Abbott.  I  will  do  that. 

The  Pittsburgh  rail-and- water  combination  rates  existing  in  1912 
^^re  not  available  at  the  time  figures  were  compared. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  difference  in  transportation  costs  alone 
would  prohibit  a  buyer  on  the  southern  seaboard,  and  particularly 
iii  the  Pacific  coast  markets,  from  purchasing  at  home,  even  though 
the  advantage  of  quicker  service  or  lowered  investments  in  mer- 
^'tandise  stocks  would  otherwise  govern  his  preference.  This  dif- 
ft^ronce  in  transportation  costs  has  existed  in  the  past,  but  not  to  the 
niarked  extent  of  to-day. 

The  tariff  rates  on  iron  and  steel  sheets  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456, 
schedule  3,  paragraphs  307,  308,  and  309,  provides  adequate  pro- 
^^tion  to  tne  industry,  except  to  the  seaooard  territory,  wnere 
transportation  costs  are  so  decidedly  favorable  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers. This  condition  may  be  remedied  to  a  substantial  extent 
hy  the  American  valuation  plan,  which  is  strongly  indorsed  by  the 
industry. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  omitted  from  my  statement  statistical  ir^- 
formation  concerning  the  past,  which,  apparently,  will  not  be  eiiht-r 
useful  or  helpful  unless  and  until  foreign  countries  obtain  a  m«*rr 
normal  condition — at  least  financially. 

I  mention  that  the  capacity  of  the  sheet-steel  industry   of  th.- 
country  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  United  StAt*- 
as  evidenced  by  any  previous  year's  comsumption,  and,  in  addition 
to  produce  a  surplus  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent  of  its  caparit\ 
also  that  in  the  period  from  1912  to  1921  the  number  of  null^  ir.- 
creased  38  per  cent  and  producing  capacity  45  per  cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  B.  CBAWFOBD,  BEPBESEVTIVG  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TIN  PLATE  MANVFACTTJBEBS. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  addre*^. 

Mr.  Crawford.  E.  R.  Crawford,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  connected  with  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  With  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  an  official  of  the  company  i 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  addrr^^ 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Paragraph  310.  The  Association  of  Tin  Plat# 
Manufacturers  represents  all  the  independent  makers  in  the  counin 
outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  We  represent  fn*n. 
55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  I  have  reduced  my  thoughts  in  this  inatt*-r 
to  a  comparatively  few  pages^  which  I  can  read  to  you  in  not  m«»n 
than  three  or  four  minutes.     [Reading:] 

On  August  8,  1921,  we  addreesed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Boiee  Penroee,  chainnan  f)f  tr- 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  briefly  statins  our  views  in  rplat:  * 
to  the  situation  with  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  their  atr 
tude  toward  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  proposed  chants  of  duty  on  tin  plmf  «>  ip 
well  as  certain  rates  of  duty  proposed  on  raw  materials  which  are  used  in  the  mar  -. 
facture  of  tin  plate. 

When  the  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House,  we  requested  ihf  U  »-.  • 
and  Means  Committee  to  fix  the  rate  of  duty  on  tin  plate  at  1.2  cents  per  pound,  whi- : 
was  the  rate  provided  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  ana  which  was  a  substantial  redurtu  r 
on  the  rate  provided  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  Underwood  tariff  bill  now  in  force  provides  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  val<ir»  c 
which  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  under  the  pre^nt  unsettled  conditions,  takine  ic 
consideration  the  abnormal  low  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  Germany,  Beldam,  ar-- 
England,  as  well  as  the  unsettled  exchange  situation,  and  exposes  this  imporra:* 
industry  to  ruinous  competition  in  all  of  our  seaboard  markets,  where  the  great  hxi  t 
of  the  tin  plate  manufactured  in  this  country  is  consumed.  The  Atlantic  aind  Par^r  '- 
seaboards  are  easily  accessible  to  foreign  manufacturers,  at  low  ocean  freight  rale* 

Tin  plates  are  all  manufactured  in  the  interior  of  this  countr>'  and  bear  a  ver>'  h»a% . 
freight  rate  from  point  of  manufacture  to  seaboard  markets.    Under  the  cimxa 
stances  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  restoration  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  1 .2  cf-nt* 
per  pound  on  tin  plate,  temeplate,  and  taggers  plate. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  that  represent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  mean  1.2  cents  per  pound? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  ad  valorem,  at  the  time  the  bill  was  filed,  i: 
would  represent  15  per  cent,  but  since  that  rime  there  has  been  a 
consideraole  reduction  in  the  pricr    •"  lin  pU'  '  to-day  thai  wouM 

represent,  in  round  figures,  2^' 
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senator  Walsh.  At  the  time  you  asked  for  this  ad  valorem  rate^ 
i>re  the  House  committee,  you  did  not  know  the  American  plan 
valuation  was  going  to  be  adopted,  did  you  ? 
ir.  Crattford.  Senator,  we  did  not  asK  for  an  ad  valorem  rate 
«>re  the  House  committee.  We  asked  for  a  specific  duty.  We 
ght  as  strenuously  as  we  knew  how  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  the 
derw^ood  bill.     [Reading:] 

it«T  clue  and  careful  consideration,  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  have  reached  the 
'  hi^on  that  with  economies  in  manufacture  which  they  hope  to  accomplish  as 
tlitions  approach  a  more  normal  level  they  will  be  able  to  get  along  with  the 
r>  veci  rate  of  1.1  cent  per  pound  and  maintain  their  position  in  the  home  market 
ini^i  foieign  competition,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fordney  bill  has  placed  a  duty 
: '  ents  per  pound  on  pig  tin,  as  provided  in  paragraph  386. 

r>onator  La  Follette.  May  I  inquire  what  our  consumption  of 

f>late  is  in  this  country  ? 
r.  Crawford.  Our  normal  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  this  coun- 
r  will  reach  pretty  close  to  35,000,000  boxes. 
'>enator  La  Follette.  Put  that  in  pounds. 
Mr.  Crawford.  In  pounds,  that  would  be  175,000,000. 
Senator  Walsh.  These  steel  men  are  not  only  good  lawyers  but 
<h1  mathematicians. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  the  imports  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  They  were  practically  nothing. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  they  this  year? 
Mr.  Crawford.  Practically  nothing,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
►nditions  abroad. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Wliat  were  the  imports  immediately  fol- 
wing  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  They  were  very  sluggish,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ar  soon  occurred,  and  conditions  became  so  abnormal  that  there 
as  not  a  sulBcient  supply  after  1914. 

Senator  La  Follette.  War  did  not  occur  imtil  something  like  18 
onths  after  the  Underwood  tariff  went  into  effect.  Imports  did 
)t  increase  particularly  under  the  Underwood  tariff,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  were  negligible,  were  they  not  ? 

Senator  Calder.  What  wore  the  imports  under  the  operation  of  the 
ayne-Aldrich  tariff  ?     Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  was  in  1909,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Calder.  In  1909  and  through  1913. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  imports  were,  but 
lere  was  some  being  imported  right  along,  particularly  on  the  Pacific 
aast;  but  I  do  not  recall  the  amount. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  for  the  12  months  ended  June 
0, 1920,  were  10,330,572  pounds.  The  exportations  during  that  same 
ear  were  399,395,705  pounds. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  There  was  a  shortage  in  the  whole  world's 
apply. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  a  shortage  now  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  a  surplus  to-day.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
5  a  surplus.     There  is  a  large  surplus. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  under  the  Underwood  bill  tin  is  free  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

St'uator  Smoot.  I  suppose  you  are  complaining  now  of  the  2  cents 
hat  i«  imnnsed  on  pig  tm  imported  into  tnis  country  under  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Not  particularly  complaining;  but  we  want  t* 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tin  on»  pr. 
duced  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot,  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  there  is  a  duty  placed  on  a  nonconipetit;» 
article,  it  simply  advances  the  price  that  much,  because  the  markft  : 
controlled  in  London. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  get  down  to  what  you  want.  Are  y«i 
willing  to  allow  the  2  cents  on  tin  as  a  revenue  measure  and  acc»'p 
the  House  provision  of  1.1  cents  per  pound  on  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  If  the  committee  feels  that  there  is  a  nri, 
of  2  cents  a  pound  as  a  revenue  measure,  to  meet  the  present  finan<  \y 
condition  of  the  Government,  we  are  not  going  to  complain;  but  w< 
would  like  lo  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  it  will  in  no  way,  we  thiii? 
encourage  any  industry  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  there  ar^ 
no  tin  ores. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  will  decide  that.  Under  t  r  • 
Underwood  bill  you  had  free  tin  and  1.2  cents  a  pound  on  tin  plat<». 

Mr.  Crawford.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

wSenator  Smoot.  I  should  have  said  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  will  be  satisfied  if  you  have  2  cent*  on  u- 
and  1.1  on  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  we  will  be  satisfied  with  1.1  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say.     Now 
understand  your  position. 

Mr.  Crawford  (reading) : 

There  is  very  considerable  opposition  to  this  proposed  duty,  for  the  reason  that  th 
are  no  commercial  tin-bearing  ore  deposits  in  this  country — 

I  refer  now  to  the  2  cents  per  pound  on  pig  tin— 


and  the  two  tin  smelters  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  produce  pig  tin  froni  ir 
P|ort«d  tin  ores.    They  sell  thoir  product  on  a  parity  with  the  landed  cost  of  impon 
tin,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  compensating  advantages  by  reason  of  expect^a  ci»' 
petition  from  domestic  sources,  which  would  eventually  reduce  the  price  of  thi:*  r.  j 
modity  to  a  basis  which  would  be  competitive  with  imported  tin. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  willing,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  shk* 
ef  revenue,  to  accept  2  cents  duty  on  pig  tin,  but  from  the  standi- 
point  of  the  consumer  and  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  tli» 
export  trade  it  would  be  better,  you  think,  if  we  could  take  off  th. 
2  cents  duty  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  what  paragraph  have  you  been  addre^- 
ing  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Paragraph  310,     [Reading:] 

Tlie  tin-plate  industry  is  the  largest  f  oiipumer  of  piij  tin  in  this  cniinin*.  hu\  * 
tin-plate  maniifaftiirers  realize  that  llie  proposed  duty  may  ho  considered  a  rexf. 
mexsure,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  difljxjsed  to  enter  streiiuoua  objection  i    ' 
j)ropc)8ed  duty  of  2  centi*  per  pound  on  pii»  tin,  hut  leave  it  to  the  committee  l'»  ?<.  !»-• 
itself  that  tlie  smelting  companies  in  tliis  country  are  entitled  to  iliis  prote«*tioti 
that  your  committee  is  justified  in  leaving  tliis  dutv  as  a  purely  revenue  meipui » <  • . 

Tiie  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  consumes  2,500.000  tons  of  isteel  r**r  jii; 
and  employs,  in  direct  lahor  in  its  own  plants  approximately  40,000  workmen    u 
oh  tain  the  higliest  rate  of  wages  of  any  workmen  employed  in  the  steel  irnhwtr\  iu  i 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  your  common  labor  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  We  pay  our  common  labor  30  cents. 
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Senator  Shoot.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  ? 
Mr.  Crawford.  Ten  hours.    [Heading:] 

As  lar<re  consumers  of  steel,  which  we  purchase  from  the  steel  manufacturers,  we 

•  indirectlv.  but  very  deeply,  interested  in  the  schedule  of  duty  proposed  on  steel 
*lurts  which  constitute  our  raw  material.  The  rates  proposed  in  the  general  metal 
.•»d?ile  are  extremely  moderate,  and,  in  our  opinion,  mav  be  considered  to  be 
*i  wn  oil  a  revenue  basis  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  protection.  The  rates  on  practically 
I  i?ems  in  the  steel  schedule  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Payne- Aldridi  bill,  and  are 
I  <-n  avera.'^e  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  rates  in  the  Dingley  bill.    We  have  noted, 

*t»ver,  thzit  the  Fordnev  bill  proposes  extremelv  high  rates  of  duty  on  raw  materials 
1  'i  as  ma«^esite,  flours|>ar,  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese  and  ferroalloys,  which 
f  essential  and  necessary  in  the  manufa<'ture  of  steel.  These  proposed  rates  of  duty 
ill  unnecessarily  increase  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials  and  will  be  an  increased  burden 

•  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  and  otJier  similar  commodities,  who  are  using  lai^ge 
•lantities  of  semifinished  steel. 

We  wish  td  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  situation  most  particularly 
♦^  ause  we  feel  that  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  on  these  raw  mateiials  should  be 

rnken  out  or  modified  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  not 

•mpetitive,  and  hence  the  tariff  becomes  a  tax  without  any  compensating  advantage. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  also  with  your  committee  that  the  independent  tin  plate 
[iiDufactiirers  of  the  United  States  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  proposed  American 
^luation  plan,  and  we  would  deplore  any  modification  of  that  plan  wliich  would  fix 
be  assessment  of  duty  on  valuation  prevailing  in  foreign  countries,  whose  depreciated 
•'uTen<"ies  are  subject  to  violent  fluctuation  in  exchange  value  as  compared  with  the 
tandard  value  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Mathews. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  MATHEWS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

CBUCIBLE  STEEL  CO.  OF  AMEBICA. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Mathews.  I  am  John  A.  Mathews,  president  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  I  also  represent  about  25  other  makers  of 
crucible  tool  steel.  AH  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  heretofore 
have  been  representatives  of  what  we  call  the  tonnage  steel  industry. 
I  am  representing  the  small  steel  industry,  which  is  engaged  in  making 
a  relatively  small  quantit}^  of  high-grade  materials  which  go  into 
watches,  fine  tools,  and  similar  special  uses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  you  address  17  East  Forty-sixth  Street, 
^vew  York  City? 

Mr.  Mathews.  Yes.  I  have  a  brief  referring  to  one  or  two  changes, 
as  we  see  them,  in  the  bill  now  before  you.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
fliittee  for  its  recognition  of  the  American  valuation  principle,  which 
i.^  a  sound  principle  and  one  on  which  the  first  tariff  bill  was  drafted. 
In  regard  to  the  crucible  or  fine  steel  industry,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
industry  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tne  finest  grades  of  steel. 
This  industry  is  a  stationary  and  not  a  growing  one. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  intend  to  read  all  of  that  brief,  do  you, 
Mr.  Mathews  ? 

Mr.  Mathews.  No,  sir.  I  have  here  a  number  of  pages  with  noth- 
uig  on  them.      [Reading:] 

<  omparing  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century 
^ththe  production  for  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  we  find  that  the 
production  has  trippled,  while  the  manufacture  of  cnicible  steel  had  increased  by  7 
V^T  cent.  The  inaoility  of  the  crucible-steel  industry  to  grow  anywhere  nearly  in 
pTO]>oTtion  to  the  open- hearth  industry  has  been  duo  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the 
^<t  tlr.t  in  pre\-iouB  tariff  bills  no  special  recoo^nition  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of 
tl»e  industry,  in  which  skilled  labor  rather  than  mechanical  pcpiipment  is  the  out- 
ft\iT\ding  feature. 
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The  manufacture  of  crucible  tool  steel  and  various  fine  steel  specialtieff  i?  Mn« 
in  this  country  in  30  or  more  plants  located  in  Connecticut,  New  York.  Nf»  J-  - 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Vireinia.  and  some  other  States.     Mcr^t  •••  * 
plants  are  small,  but  in  some  cases  tool  steel  and  special  steels  are  m^n'ii^  *  • 
branches  or  divisions  of  large  steel  plants,  as  for  example,  at  Midvale  and  B^-^J.*  : 
It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  hut  we  Ivh*-. 
$250,000,000  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.     There  are  employed  from  J»'«« 
40,000  men.    The  industry  is  quite  distinct  from  the  manufacture  of  urnxut*' 
mercial  steels.    This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tool  steeb  are  sr>ui  •• 
pound  while  tonnage  steels  are  sold  by  the  hundredweight  or  ton.     I  n  a  tool  «v*  •  ■ 
a  carload  shipment  of  one  size  is  rare.     A  l-ton  order  of  a  regular  quality  an  1  • 
considered  a  good  order. 

The  proportion  of  labor  to  raw  material  is  many  times  as  great  in  the  ingTntla<  t*^*^ 
crucible  steel  as  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel      TIh'  «-a 
invested  in  a  crucible-steel  plant  is  from  five  to  six  times  as  great  per  ton  of  f  n-i  • 
is  required  for  mills  making  merchant  bars,  structural  steel,  etc.    The  inve-^ui  ♦■: 
ton  in  the  former  is  customarily  from  $300  to  $400  while  in  the  latter  it  ^D*y  i»rk 
$32.50  to  $75  per  ton  of  output.    The  product  of  the  tool  steel  mill  avmjp^  ar- 
ton  per  man  per  month.     In  the  manufacture  of  tonnage  steels  it  is  from  15 1»»  ^ 
per  man  per  month.     It  is  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  of  labor  in^- 
that  imports  of  steel  increase  and  exports  decrease. 

These  basic  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  crucible-steel  industry  a#  r»jr;- 
with  the  tonnage-steel  industry  have  never  been  given  adequate  conadrr»'> 
the  matter  of  drafting  tariff  bills,  with  the  result  that  a  very  large  proportioQ  m*  a 
imports  of  steel  are  made  to  the  detriment  of  this  relatively  small  inaui«tr>-.  w  1 .  '• 
imports  of  commercial  tonnage  steels  are  almost  negligible  compared  with  th*  • 
volume  of  production. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  vou  tell  me  just  what  you  want,  so  t*r--.' 
can  refer  to  it  later?     What  changes  do  you  want? 
Mr.  Mathews.  I  am  coming  to  that  now.     [Reading:] 

The  35,000  employees  of  the  crucible-steel  industry  have  not  had  25  pt^  rvi.t 
ployment  in  the  last  10  months,  and  such  employment  as  they  have  had  ha.-  U- 
part-time  basis,  averaging  probably  a  little  better  than  50  per  cent.    TV*  «»t>«- 
per  cent  ol  the  employees  of  the  industry  are  sitting  on  the  side  line?  wond^-nnj  *  * 
Congress  is  going  to  do  to  brin^  about  a  return  of  emplo>'ment  and  prwp4Tit\ 
probable  that  their  ideas  on  this  subject  may  become  fairly  well  cr>'}*tallije'l  I  v  » 
tion  day. 

I  have  stated  that  there  are  about  30  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  f>f  <  r  • 
tool  steel.    There  are  from  40  to  50  importers  of  grades  in  tlinect  competiiir.  • ' 
these  mills  who  have  relatively  no  capital  investment,  giving  emploxment  * 
labor,  and  assuming  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  tax  burden. 

In  paragraph  302  very  heavy  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  ore*  and  rtw  tta-  '  i 
which  are  an  essential  part  in  the  manufacture  of  tool  and  alloy  steel*.    Thi*  • 
radical  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  cheap  raw  materials  for  manufar :  .** 
coupled  with  suitable  protection  on  finished  articles  the  manufacture  of  w\.*.*  t 
volvea  much  labor. 

It  is  diflJicult  to  understand  why  manganese  ore  and  tungsten  ore  should  *d«'' 
require  protection  in  an  amount  of  something  over  100  per  cent  of  their  pivirar  ^» 
No  great  deposits  of  these  ores  have  been  discovered,  and  this  country*  dow  wn  j-  — 
in  quality  or  quantity  sufllicient  of  either  of  them  to  take  care  of  itvoeed*.    ^*-  •'* 
have  to  go  abroad  for  our  principal  sources  to  the  great  depofdts  existing  id  to  . 
lands. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  had  hard  work  in  getting  any  during  ' 
war.  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Mathews.  We  had  to  go  abroad  for  increasing  requin»rapr« 
[Reading :] 

Manganese  may  be  considered  as  a  steel-making  neceaaity,  and  compared  «ith  > 
other  alloying  materials  mentioned  in  paragraph  302  may  be  termed  luxurir^  "^ 
Bessemer  process  for  stool  making  had  almost  proven  a  failure  until  it  waadi^  <  * 
that  the  addition  of  manganese  was  required  to  produce  aound  steel  in  a  (lr«»"~' 
converter.  The  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  maofsaw^ff^  t^  " 
"containing  in  excess  of  30  per  cent''  is  in  itself  an  admiasion  of  the  low  quaiit>  • 
domestic  ores.  The  high-grade  ores  of  Brazil.  India,  and  Ruosia  frequeotly  r-  *• 
50  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  This  material  should  be  reetored  to  tbf  fn*  ' 
or  possibly  protected  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  as  a  revenue  measui^. 
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The  propoeed  roXe  of  duty  on  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  is  about  250  pjer  cent  of 
the  present  selling  price,  or  125  per  cent  of  the  average  prewar  selling  price.  Our 
f*ompany  is  a  very  large  buyer  of  tungsten  ores.  In  the  years  before  the  warover  one- 
half  of  this  material  was  of  domestic  origin  During  the  war  period,  when  the  prices 
were  so  high  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  foreign  shipments  were  so  great,  we  had 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  foreign  sources,  and  for  tne  past  three  years  we  have 
Iwught  no  domestic  ores.  The  demand  for  tungsten  ores  during  the  war  was  so  great 
that  many  were  induced  to  work  tungsten  properties  which  were  of  little  value,  and 
it  is  pKx>r  economics  to  continue  the  .operation  of  such  properties  by  reason  of  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  duty,  particularly  since  they  can  not  under  any  circumstances  take 
care  of  the  country's  normal  needs.  The  rates  for  both  tungsten  and  manganese  seem 
to  he  predicated  upon  the  extremely  high  costs  during  the  war  period  rather  than 
upon  tne  basis  of  operation  in  normal  times. 

In  the  case  of  molybdenum  ore  we  have  a  little  different  situation.    Of  all  the 

alloying  materials  used  in  the  steel  industry  molybdenum  seems  to  be  the  only  one 

of  which  we  possess  an  adequate  domestic  supply.    The  use  of  this  metal  is  a  new 

development  in  steel  metallurgy,  and  the  production  of  molybdenum  is  an  infant 

industry  which  we  believe  is  entitled  to  some  protection.    We  feel  that  the  rate  pro- 

poeed  of  75  cents  per  pound  is  too  high  and  should  be  changed  to  not  over  $10  per  ton. 

The  rates  proposed  on  the  ferro-alloys  made  from  these  ores  are  in  the  nature  of 

oompiensatory  duties  made  necessary  by  the  extremely  high  rates  imposed  upon  the 

ores  themselves.     If  the  rates  on  the  ores  are  reduced,  as  they  certainly  should  be, 

th<*n,  these  rates  on  the  ferro-alloys  should  be  correspondingly  reduced.    The  rates 

on  the  other  ferro-alloys  are  needlessly  high,  and  seem  to  be  based  upon  war-time 

conditions,  and  not  on  any  normal  basis  of  costs.     If  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  retained 

on  tungsten  ore  and  ferrotungsten,  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  high-speed  tool  steel  from 

2(J  to  25  cents  per  pound  and  the  selling  price  by  somewhat  greater  amount. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ferro-alloys  in  electric  furnaces  American  makers  are  under 
no  disadvantages  except  in  the  cost  of  electricity.  Power  and  raw  materials  are  the 
big  items  of  expense,  and  labor  is  of  less  importance.  Capital  investment  in  plants  is 
very  moderate,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  not  over  10  per  cent  should  be  ample 
protection. 

Paragraph  304:  The  fundamental  defect  in  this  paragarph,  and  in  several  others, 
is  the  lack  of  orderly  classification  of  steel  products.  The  need  for  more  scientific 
classification  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  in  a 
brief  which  the  writer  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  January  10, 
1921,  he  proposed  a  classification  which  Dr.  Page,  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  stated 
was  the  best  attempt  in  this  line  that  he  had  seen.  The  basis  of  such  classification 
depends  upon  grouping  iron  and  steel  products  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  ad- 
vancement from  the  raw-steel  state  to  tne  more  highly  finished  forms,  and  imposing 
ascending  rates  of  duty  as  the  proportion  of  labor  to  raw  materials  increases.  Para- 
graph 304  includes  ingots,  billets,  bars,  and  forgings.  These  represent  great  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  the  ration  of  raw  material  to  labor.  In  the  fine-steel  industry 
it  is  made  possible  by  the  application  of  labor  to  convert  5  cents  worth  of  raw  steel  in 
the  ingot  into  75  cents  worth  of  needle  wire,  or  $1.50  worth  of  safety  razor  blades,  or 
$10  worth  of  hair-spring  wire.  It  is  the  highly  finished  forms  of  steel,  representing 
the  expenditure  of  much  labor  on  a  small  amount  of  raw  material,  that  are  seriously 
affected  by  importations  from  abroad,  where  labor  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  here. 
The  crucible  or  fine  steel  industry  is  a  handcraft  industry,  and  represents  in  tonnage 
only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  production  of  the  country.  This 
amall  amount  of  tonnage,  however,  represents  possibly  from  2  to  2^  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  total  steel  nusiness.  Against  this  small  tonnage  is  directed  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  importations.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  duties  collected  on 
iron  and  steel  products  are  on  products  which  are  imported  in  competition  with  the 
tool-steel  industry. 

Instead  of  adopting  an  ascending  rate  of  duties  on  products  representing  an  in- 
creased amount  of  labor,  this  paragraph  contains  specific  duties,  the  highest  rate  of 
protection  being  given  to  the  tonnage  products,  which  have  almost  no  competition 
from  abroad,  and  the  lowest  duty  is  given  to  the  highest  priced  steels,  which  represent 
in  some  cases  85  to  90  per  cent  labor.  If  you  will  exanune  this  schedule  you  will  see 
that  a  steel  valued  at  1 J  cents  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  33J  per  cent,  while  a  ste«l 
valued  at  just  under  40  cents  is  given  15  per  cent  protection,  and  all  steels  over  40 
cents  are  allowed  SO  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  protecting  the  American  workman  and  American  standards  of  wages 
and  living,  these  rates  should  be  reversed,  but  if  the  rates  in  the  present  bill  are  fair 
for  tonnage  steels,  they  are  obviously  much  too  low  for  high-grade  steel  products. 
This  same  condition  has  existed  in  many  of  the  previous  tariff  bills,  and  the  crucible 
steel  industry  has  never  received  the  protection  to  which  it  is  entitled  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry.    The  tariff  act  of  1913  did  give  some  recognition  to  the  fine- 
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steel  indufltry  in  that  it  provided  for  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  products  of  the  rru-  :•• 
and  electric  furnaces  and  upon  alloy  steels,  while  lower  rates  were  given  to  th»  \>  * 
uage  products,  but  this  feature  based  upon  process  of  manufacture  is  almost  imf •i.c**  ' 
of  administration,  and  I  shall  later  propose  a  method  that  can  be  readily  adminiM'  r- 

Paragraph  305:  The  defect  in  the  rates  in  paragraph  304,  as  applie<l  to  higb  jcta*:' 
steels,  can  be  in  large  measure  corrected  without  complete  revision  if  in  Upe  7  • : 
paragraph  305  vou  will  insert  the  words  ''ciirbon,  or"  before  the  word  *'iiicbl 
Line  7  would  then  read:  ''containing  more  than  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  cart*  t 
or  nickel,  *'  etc.    It  so  happens  that  nearly  all'of  the  crucible  or  fine  steels  mre  hu: 
carbon  products,  running  well  above  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  while  the  large  toaiiiA^' 
industry  is  in  very  large  part  made  up  of  steels  running  much  below  8ix.tentlto>  •  *t 
per  cent.    Therefore,  if  the  carbon  should  be  included  along  with  the  ^o>'iiif  mr'Xx  - 
the  industry  based  largely  upon  the  production  of  high  carbon  steels  would  ^t^  u:- 
the  additional  protection  which  it  deserves  and  needs. 

The  last  portion  of  paragraph  305.  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  13,  should  be  aiii«o*i*  •: 
so  that  the  additional  cumulative  duty  should  apply  to  the  entire  niolybdeniui.>  •  * 
tungsten  content.    Having  defined  in  tne  earlier  portions  of  this  paragraph  die  l«/«*  ' 
linut  of  ailoy  which  shall  constitute  an  alloy  steel  for  duty  purfxees.  ther«^  i^  b 
reason  for  setting  a  di£Ferent  rate  at  which  the  assessment  of  additional  cumiilAti»» 
duty  shall  begin  in  the  case  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten.    The  pro^i8ion  as  ii  d*  -* 
stands  will  permit  the  entry  of  a  great  many  steels  containing,  in  &Mrt,  leas  than  .• 
per  cent  of  these  elements. 

Senator  McLean.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.     I  want  to  <*al 
your  attention  to  paragraph  305,  which,  I  think,^  embraces  a^iti- 
rolled,  forged,  stamped,  or  drawn  steel.     Mr.  Brewster  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  the  other  day  and  wanted  that  rate  reouced  fn»n' 
15  per  cent  to  12.5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  the  ground  that  you  d« 
not  make  high-speed  drill  steel.     That  was  witn  reference  to   tl- 
Swedish  product.     I  think  he  said  that  they  could  not  use  the  .VmiTi- 
can  drill  steels.     What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Mathews.  We  have  the  capacitv  and  the  ability  to  makt 
everything  in  this  country  that  is  madfe  abroad;  in  fact,  we  hav# 
twice  as  much  capacity  as  we  need  in  that  respect. 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  speaking  of  high-speed  drill  steel. 

Mr.  Mathews.  Yes;  drill  steel.  We  can  take  care  of  the  dn. 
steel.     I  suppose  you  are  talking  about  drill  steel. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mathews.  There  is  no  objection  to  taking  care  of  that.  b<»t^ 
as  to  capacity  and  quality- 
Senator  McLean.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brewster? 

Mr.  Mathews.  Probably  not,  sir.  We  do  not  generally  agree  «iit 
the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  sell  what  we  are  selling.  AVe  do  mnk'* 
large  quantities  of  mined  drill  steel.     [Reading:] 

The  additional  cumulative  duties  proposed  under  paragiayh  i^^  are.  of  fmif'* 
based  upon  the  exorbitant  rates  of  duty  proj)OBe'i  on  molybdenum  ani  tun^^ftiii  t-^' 
and  metals.     If  thej^e  rates  are  reduced,  as  tney  reratinlv  should  he.  then,  of  »iw:r^ 
tlie  additional  cumulative  duties  should  alpo  be  reduced,  and  if  not  reduced  it  »ni 
ven»'  seriously  injure  all  the  manufacturers  of  hitrh-speed  steel  and  all  of  the  man 
facturers  of  small  tools,  such  as  t\viat  drills,  cutters,  et<*..  made  from  hi^h-5p«r«l  «»•• 
Thc?e  rato*^  of  duty  will  ue-'cssarily  prevent  American  manufacturere  of  ni£h-*j"-t 
steel  from  ex|)()rting  any  of  their  ]>rod\i(  t.  an<l  they  yriW  also  prevent  the  mair-^ 
small  tools  from  ex]iortin2  their  product:  but  these  rates  ^nll  encourifre  suih  m»i 
facturers  as  now  have  c«tablishe<l  businesses  abroad  to  buy  their  hijrh-spee»ii  5leel  i». - 
foreij^i  market  and  put  it  into  t(X)ls  for  export,  upon  which  they  will  rweixe  s  dra^ 
back  duty.     If  this  condition  is  forced  upon  u**,  it  will  injure  both  the  Aro«*r'a 
crucible  tool  steel  manufacturers  and  the  \meri<*an  pnnlucerF  o^  tun^t«»n  of»»*  ii 
metal,  and  no  one  will  be  benefited  but  our  foreisrn  rom]H»titors 

It  should  lie  further  })ointi»d  out  that  this  ad  litional  cumulative  dut>'  i*  thi-  *n 
in  amount  as  the  cumulative  duties  pla<'e<i   \\]H>n  molybdenum  metal  ami   ♦f. 
molybdenum,  tunirsten  metal,  and  ferrotunoten.     It  does  not  take  into  eon*iiirr- 
tion  at  all  the  fact  that  there  is  a  loss  of  some  20  to  25  per  <*ent  in  the  use  of  thn^  m»'Ul- 
and  ferro-alloys  in  the  pro<-ess  of  cMin version  into  finished  st*H>l.     The  anKviini  <»i  tr- 
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»-;«  has  been  confirmed  b>  the  inveatiijjation  of  the  Tariff  Commisaion.  Therefore, 
e  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  additional  cumulative  duty  on  the  first  IJ  per  rent 
■  molybdenum  or  tunesten  contained  but  also  upon  the  entire  conversion  loss  in 
ic  use  of  the?e  metals  I(  thn  rates  are  to  be  retained  as  they  now  appear  on  the 
re-i  and  alloys,  the  additional  ciunulative  duty  should  be  increased  by  25  per  cent. 
mi  it  should  apply  to  the  entire  timjrsten  or  molybdenum  content.  This  would 
:ill  further  in  hire  the  American  manufacturer  of  tunpsten  and  molybdenum  steels, 
'id.  indirectly,  the  3>roducer8  of  the  tunj^sten  and  molybdenum  ores  and  metals. 

To  paragraphs  307  and  308  the  name  applie-?  a**  to  paragraph  304,  namely,  that  the 
i;.'her  the  value  of  the  steel  the  lower  its  rate  of  duty.  This  defect  would  be  in  lar^e 
I'/'a-ure  corrected,  in  so  far  a-  it  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  tool  steel,  if  the  amend- 
lu^hX  I  have  suggested  in  paragraph  30o,  line  7,  is  adopted. 

Para«Taphs  315  and  316  cover  satipfactorily  ordinary  commercial  rod*,  wire,  and  cold- 
»Ued  strip.  They  do  not  adequately  protect  the  manufacturer  of  highly  finished 
p*Hialtie^  in  this  line,  as,  for  instance,  polished  drill  rods,  watch  part  steel,  safety 
17MT  rteel,  either  tempered  or  untempered,  tape-line  steel,  pen  steel,  needle  wire, 
mil  similar  product*^  which  are  turned  out  by  specialty  mills  and  involve  a  great  deal 
n'  >ldlled  hand  labor  in  their  production.  If  the  amendment  proposed  in  paragraph 
ifto.  line  7,  is  adopted,  this  would  in  a  measure  take  care  of  th&^e  highly  8pecialize<l 
l»r»du<  t,s  and,  in  general,  I  believe  this  end  could  be  better  accomplished  by  the 
f»r»»|Mt>ed  amendment  than  by  any  other  method  or  than  by  the  (^hange  of  the  rates  in 
th«»  paragraphs  a*?  they  now  ^tand. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Sutherland,  Delegate 
from  Alaska. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAN  A.  SUTHEBLAND,  DELEGATE  FBOM 

ALASKA. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  have  been  solicited  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Whitney  &  Lass. 
Senator  Smoot.  On  what  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  For  the  chrome-ore  producers  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  or,  rather,  the  men  who  produced  chrome  ore  during  the 
war,  when  the  country  required  chrome  ore,  and  who  have  now  sus- 
pended operations  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  the  mineral. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  to  submit  to  the  committee,  and  if  you  will 
^ve  me  a  few  minutes,  I  will  state  the  essential  features  of  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  it  printed  in  full. 
Mr.  Sutherland.  Very  well.     I  will  submit  it,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  essential  features  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

The  principal  use  of  this  ore  is  for  the  purpose  of  alloying  steeL 
It  is  reduced  at  high  temperatures  in  electric  furnaces  into  a  metal 
railed  ferrochrome. 

Its  next  greatest  use  is  in  chemical  manufacturing.  The  chemical 
products,  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  are  used  for 
tanning  leather.  The  principal  method  of  tanning  in  the  United 
Slates  to-day  is  the  ''chrome  tanning"  method.  ^Chrome  ore  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  It  is  further  used  as  lining  for 
certain  part«  of  steel  furnaces.  Chrome  ore  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes  and  paints,  in  the  form  of  chemicals — bichromates. 
A  use  to  which  chrome  is  largely  put  is  in  linings  and  plates  of  electric 
stoves.  It  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  heat,*  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  consuming  points  of  clu'ome  ore  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  Jersey  City.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion ofthis  ore  in  the  United  States  takes  place  in  the  States  of  New 
^ork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Chrome  ore  is  imported  from  New  Caledonia,  a  French  possession 
in  the  Antipodes,  that  btnng  the  largest  producer  of  clu-ome  ore. 
Rhodesia,  South  Atrica,  is  the  next  largest  producer. 
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Cuba,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Turkey  (Asia  Minor),  G^€^ece.  Au>t: 
Hungary,  Russia,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Japan  havr  * 
ported  relatively  small  quantities  of  this  ore  to  the  United  Stai«- 

The  annual  production  in  the  United  States  prior  to  lh#^  » 
was  591  tons,  a  negligible  quantity.  During  the  war,  under  •' 
stimulus  given  by  the  request  of  the  Government  that  this  nuntT 
be  sought  for,  we  produced  83,430  tons  annually  during  those  \r\i 
Since  me  close  of  the  war  we  have  produced  3,900  tons  annual 
again  a  negligible  quantity. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  importation  table.  Prior  to  ihr  » 
the  foreign  importation  was  80,736  tons  a  year.  During  the  war 
was  100,142  tons  per  year.  Since  the  war  the  importation?  ha 
been  61,404  tons  per  year. 

The  significance  feature  of  this  is  that  the  foreign  imporuth-i 
are  60  per  cent  of  what  they  were  during  the  war  period,  while  "? 
production  is  simply  negligible,  4.5  of  the  amount  produced  dunr 
the  war  period. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  want,  Mr.  Sutherland  f 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  am  askmg  for  a  specific  duty  of  60  cent>  r* 
unit.  A  unit  means  1  per  cent  of  the  chrome  oxide  in  a  ton  of  "-^ 
that  is,  1  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  20  pounds  of  chrome  oxidi 

I  am  prepared  now  to  answer  any  questions  that  do  not  m%*«»'« 
metallurgy  or  chemistry. 

Chrome  ore  is  produced  in  the  United  States  in  Alaska,  (^ali/'^rr; 
Colorado,  Oregon,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming.  T 
largest  amounts  have  been  produced  in  California  ana  Oregi>n. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to* the  fact  that  the  production  : 
the  United  States  was  under  the  stimulation  of  war  requirenuT' 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  American  production  has  decline<J  t  • 
negligible  quantity,  while  foreign  importation  is  60  per  cent  of  »*i 
time  importation.  In  Alaska  we  find  .some  of  the  very  largest  a' 
some  very  rich  deposits  of  chrome  ore,  though  they  are  not  nu* 
the  richest.  Those  deposits  were  operated  during  the  war,  when  *| 
Government  called  for  these  metals  for  alloying  steel.  Immwli**'  I 
at  the  close  of  the  war  they  suspended  production.  To-day  \  j 
particular  concern  that  has  aksed  me  to  appear  in  its  interest  /^j 
about  500  tons  on  the  little  wharf  that  they  built  and  from  wni  | 
they  shipped  it  on  the  steamers.  It  has  remained  lying  there  «*'• 
since  the  close  of  the  warperiod. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  It  is  near  Port  Chatham,  at  the  entnno'  '■' 
Cooks  Inlet. 

They  invested  in..machinery  in  a  small  way,  purchasing  such  thir^^ 
as  donkey  boilers,  rails,  steam  hoists,  and  so  on;  and  that  matenai  > 
left  there  now  useless.  With  this  ore  lying  on  the  dock,  it  i<  *•"' 
a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  piles  supporting  it  will  give  w*^ 
and  thQ  ore  will  be  precipitated  into  the  bay,  and  that  will  he  the  •? ' 
of  chrome  mining  in  Alaska,  unless  some  encouragement  is  givm  >•' 
the  way  of  a  duty. 

The  principal  necessity  is  for  the  development  of  the  home  indu":'* 
and  a  stimulation  of  mining  in  the  United  States.  The  mn-^-^ 
industry  generally  is  on  the  aecline;  that  is,  in  many  of  the  m^^** 
Gold  and  silver  mining  is  passive,  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  tiO* 
before  gold  will  be  obtained  only  as  a  by-metal  or  refractorv  '»^ 
The  lodes  have  been  worked  beyond  a  profitable  limit  in  the  Vru>'^' 
States.     I  am  speaking  now  of  gold  and  silver,  but  particolarlr  p"'* 
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We  speak  of  coming  back  to  normal  conditions  and  the  effect  that  a 
return  to  normal  conmtions  will  have  with  respect  to  lowering  the  cost 
of  materials  and  the  cost  of  production  of  powder,  food  supphes,  and 
so  on;  but  that  is  not  going  to  stimulate  the  gold-mining  industry  to 
any  great  degree.  I  do  not  think  it  will  stimulate  the  silver-mining 
industry  in  any  degree. 

Those  industries  nave  never  been  aided  in  an v  way  by  the  Govern- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  the  Pittman  purcnasing  act  for  silver. 
The  gold-mining  industry  is  passing  out,  and  the  placers  and  lodes 
have  become  so  low  that  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will  not  stimu- 
late the  industry  greatly.  It  may  be  that  something  like  the  McFad- 
den  bill  would  stimulate  it. 

My  interest  lies  with  the  miner  in  Alaska.  Considering  the  chrome 
deposits  we  have  there,  if  some  aid  were  given  by  the  Government, 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  employ  the  men  out  there. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  extensive  are  the  deposits  out  there  ? 
Mr.  Sutherland.  These  are  large  deposits.     They  were  able  to  get 
2,000  tons  during  the  war  period. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  miles  are  these  deposits  from  tide- 
water ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  This  is  very  close  to  tidewater.  The  economic 
conditions  are  excellent  up  there. 

By  the  way,  manganese,  I  think,  is  in  about  the  same  class  with 
chrome. 

During  the  war  period  men  were  not  seeking  for  mines.  They  were 
looking  for  surface  deposits.  They  found  large  deposits  of  chrome. 
I  think  that  Alaska  will  supply  the  United  States  with  chrome.  But 
in  the  case  of  manganese  these  gentlemen  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  deposits  or  not.  They  have  not  been  sought  to  any  great 
extent.  The  prospector  never  seeks  for  valueless  minerals.  But  the 
minute  you  place  a  value  on  a  mineral,  he  sinks  on  it.  I  think  that 
applies  to  manganese.  If  we  had  a  duty  on  magnanese  large  enough 
to  stimulate  search  for  that  mineral,  it  is  more  than  probable  we 
would  find  deposits  of  it  in  the  United  States  under  the  ground.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  found  on  the  surface  to  any  extent,  any  more  than 
any  otner  minerals. 

American  chrome  ore  is  produced  by  American  labor.  The 
imported  chrome  ore  is  produced  by  the  convict  labor  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  Kaffir  labor  of  South  Africa. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  these  manganese  ores  mined  under- 
ground or  on  the  surface  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that.  The  point  1 
desire  to  make  is,  why  should  we  use  imported  chrome  in  tmies  of 
peace  and  in  war  time  urge  our  people  to  develop  chrome  mines  as  an 
emergency  industry.  During  the  war  we  askecl  Americans  to  invest 
their  capital,  and  we  asked  labor. to  take  hold  of  the  proposition  and 
produce  ore.  Then,  inunediately  when  the  crisis  is  ended,  they  have 
to  suspend  operations,  and  their  investment  is  lost;  their  macninery 
goes  to  wastt:,  and  the  foreign  importer  gets  the  benefit  of  our  market 
entirely. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  claim  that  these  natural  deposits  are 
laro:e  enough  to  supply  this  country  ? 

Mr,  Sutherland.  I  think  so.  In  fact,  there  is  one  mine  in  Alaska 
that  can  produce  1,000  tons  a  month  continuously.     They  say  they 
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have  2,000  tons  in  sight.     That  is  an  estimate  from  9urfa<'0  moa^^ur- 
ments' 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  $60  a  ton  protection,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Sixty  cents  per  unit. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $60  per  ton. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  No;  that  would  he  $30  a  ton,  provided  it  i*  ' 
per  ct^nt  oxide. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  if  it  is  50  per  cent.     Then  it  wouW  be  h.il*' 

Mr.  Sl^therland.  Yes;  it  would  be  $30.     We  speak  of  40  per  r^i  * 
ore.     That  would  be  $24. 

wSenator  Smoot.  T  did  not  mean  the  ores.  I  mean  the  cont**^* 
which  would  be  equal  to  $60. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  A  specific  duty  would  be  placed  on  the  ton  "' 
imported  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  It  means  a  specific  duty.  It  means  that  on  V 
per  cent  oxide  the  dutv  would  be  $24  a  ton  on  the  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  Wefl,  that  is  my  statement:  my  statement  {"^  e\- 
actlv  the  same. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  did  not  quite  get  it. 

vSenator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Let  me  say  this  in  conclusion.     The  quantity  «' 
chrome  used  in  manufacturing  is  so  small  that  the  tariff  aske<l  rou! 
not  possibly  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  the  manufarturr.: 
product.     It  would  not  mcrease  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel,  nor  iroui  • 
the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  be  increased  1  cent  by  it. 

The  essential  point  is  that  the  amount  used  in  manufacturing  i<  -• 
small  that  this  duty  that  would  be  an  aid  to  mining  in  the  West  won! ' 
mean  nothing  to  the  consuming  American  public,  and  would  mi^a*- 
virtually  nothing  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  samples  will  interest  you.  This  [jr.ti- 
cating]  comes  from  mines  in  Pe'nnsylvania.  This  is  the  ore.  and  th- 
is the  surrounding  rock  containing  crystals  of  chrome,  and  this  k  th* 
placer  article  where  the  chrome  sands  have  eroded.  The  maten:- 
nas  been  shoveled  into  the  sluice  boxes  and  has  come  out  in  that  forir. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  from  the  sluice  boxes  would  be  about  45  p^' 
cent,  but,  taking  out  the  magnetic  element,  it  brings  it  to  about  *-' 
or  53  per  cent  of  oxide  of  chrome. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  used  as  a  substitute  for  manganese ! 

Mr.  Sutherland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  What  particular  quality  does  it  add  to  steel  t 

Mr.  Sutherland.  My  understanding  is  that  it  hardens  the  stwl 
Its  particular  quality  is  its  resistance  to  heat.  I  have  always  aasuinr«i 
it  was  used  for  that. 

I  might  sa}"  in  that  connection  that  we  produce  antimony  " 
Alaska.     I  know  that  it  is  used  to  make  steel  brittle. 

The  House  bill  would  place  molybdenum,  manganese,    and  nr,- 
nabar  on  the  dutiable   list  and   place  chrome  are  on  the  free  1^' 
Although  the  minerals  are  not  of  the  same  nature,  still  they  belor.j 
in  the  same  class  so  far  as  production  in  the  United  States  goes. 

We  have  cinnabar  mines  in  Alaska  that  could  easily  supply  th* 
I'nited  States,  but  the  economic  conditions  are  such  that  you  ran 
not  manufacture  and  compete  with  the  Italian  product  — quicksik*.' 
or  mercury. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  thank  vou,  Mr.  Sutherland. 
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^The  following  brief  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record:) 
Reasons  Why  a  Tariff  Should  be  Placed  os  Chrome  Ore. 

[>ab  nitted  to  the  Committer  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  Dan  A.  Sutherland,  Delegate 

from  Alaska.) 

chrome  ore. 

J'hrome  ore,  sometimes  called  chromite,  is  a  chromium  bearing;  mireral,  and  is 
found  mainly  in  serpentine  formation. 

Its  uses. — ^The  principal  use  of  this  ore  is  for  the  purpose  of  alloying  steel.  It  is 
reduced  at  high  temperatures  in  electric  furnaces  into  a  metal  called  ferrochrome. 
I  ^^  next  greatest  use  is  in  chemical  manufacturing. 

The  chemical  products,  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  are  used  for 
tanning  leather.  The  principal  method  of  tanning  in  the  United  States  to-day  is 
th*»  •'  rhrome  tanning"  methoa.  Chrome  ore  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 
It  i?  further  used  as  Uning  for  certain  parts  of  steel  furnaces.  Chrome  ore  is  also 
^L<wi  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  paints  in  the  form  of  chemicals — bichromates. 

Whrre  usfd. — ^The  principal  consuming  points  of  chrome  ore  are  in  the  vicinities  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  Jersey  City. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  this  ore  in  the  United  States  takes  place  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Whfre  imported  from. — New  Caleaonia,  a  French  possession  in  the  Antipodes,  is  the 
Ur?*«t  producer  of  chrome  ore. 

Rhodesia.  South  Africa,  is  the  next  largest  producer. 

Cuba,  Guatemala.  Brazil.  Turkey  (Asia  Minor),  Greece,  Austria- HungfU'y,  Russia, 
India.  Aust-ralia,  Canada,  and  Japan  have  exported  relatively  small  quantities  of  this 
'•rp  to  the  United  States. 

Annual  production  in  United  States.  Tons. 

Prf-war 591 

War  period 82.  430 

Pristwar 3.  900 

Foreign  importations.  Tons. 

Prewar 80.  736 

Warpc^riod 100.142 

Postwar ()1.  404 

Whfrf  prodiwed  in  United  States. — Alaska.  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Maryland, 
IVnnfl\ivania,  and  Wyoming. 

The  largest  amounts  have  been  produced  in  California  and  Oregon.  Observation 
of  the  preceding  tabulated  production  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
•1  notion  in  the  United  States  was  under  iAie  stimulation  of  war  requirements.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  American  production  has  declined  to  a  negligible  quantity, 
whilo  foreign  importation  is  (50  per  cent  of  war-time  importation. 

ALASKAN'   chrome    ORE. 

Siine  of  the  richest  chrome  deposits  in  the  world  are  found  in  Alaska.  During  the 
war  one  mine  shipped  2,000  tons  to  the  States.  This  mine  was  compelled  to  close 
<l«>wn  at  the  end  of  the  war,  as  it  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  product. 

WHY    A   TARIFF. 

The  necessity  for  developiiig  home  industry. 

To  stimulate  mining  in  tne  United  States. 

The  mining  industry,  particularlv  the  precious  metals  branch,  is  rapidly  declining 
in  the  United  States. 

American  chrome  ore  is  produced  bv  American  labor.  The  imported  chrome  ore 
i^  produced  by  the  convict  labor  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Kaffir  labor  of  South 
Africa. 

Why  should  we  use  imported  chrome  in  times  of  peace  and  in  war  time  urge  our 
[v^ople  to  develop  chrome  mines  as  an  emergency  industry. 

During  the  war  American  capital  was  invested  in  Amencan  chrome  mines.  These 
mines  are  now  idle  and  the  invested  capital  is  lost  unless  Congress  encourages  the 
indiwtry. 

The  quantity  of  chrome  used  in  manufacturing  is  so  small  that  the  tariff  asked  for 
(X)iild  not  possibly  affect  the  price  to  the  constuner  of  the  manufactured  product.  It 
[tfiild  not  increase  the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel,  nor  would  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  be 
increased  1  cent  thereby. 
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TARIFF  ASKED  FOR. 


Wc  ask  for  a  tariff  of  60  cents  per  unit  of  chrome,  or  $24  per  ton  on  ore  that  c^nm^ 
40  per  cent  chrome,  or  $30  per  ton  on  ore  that  comes  50  per  cent  chrome. 


CONCLUSTON. 


^t: 


There  is  no  commodity  more  deserving  of  a  tariff  than  chrome  ore.     The  iwe*  *  < 
this  metal  are  increasing.    An  American  industry  can  he  stimulated  and  devp1oi>— 
for  the  employment  of  American  labor  and  American  capital. 

RespectiuUy  submitted. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  DETTE,  EEPRESEVTIMO  CSO* 

CHER  BROS. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  what  paraOTaph  do  you  wish  to  speak  t 

Mr.  Dette.  Three  hundred  and  two,  ferromanganese. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  represent  some  company,  do  you  ' 

Mr.  Dette.  The  Crocher  Bros.  We  ask  to  be  heard  in  opp*>^ti'»r. 
to  the  rate  proposed  on  ferromanganese  in  paragraph  302. 

May  I  read  from  this  manuscript? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  will  leave  it  with  the  committee,  it  will  n-" 
bo  necessary.  You  may  simply  state  what  you  want,  and  ih^t  ^i. 
do  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Dette.  It  is  hardly  in  shape  to  present  as  a  brief. 

Manganese  ores  have  always  been  admitted  free.  The  doine-t:'- 
supplies  are  limited,  inferior  in  quality,  and  far  from  consiuiair.^ 
pomts. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  that  free  now  ? 

Mr.  Deete.  Yes;  except  possibly  for  revenue. 

Even  under  the  stimulus  of  war  necessity  and  high  prices 
production  furnished  onlv  a  small  part  of  our  total  needs,  axnl 
only  by  a  sacrifice  in  quality  of  the  smelted  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Dette.  Of  ferromanganese  I 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dette.  About  300,000  tons,  I  should  say,  normally. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  steel  trade  must  depend  for  all  tim** 
foreigjn  ores  or  foreign  ferromanganese  for  at  least  90  per  cent  -^f 
requirements.     The  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  cc>nt^^: 
about  $11. 20  per  long  ton  on  average  ores,  would  be  merely  a  -^ 
to  one  or  two  poor  producers.     We  recommend  that  mangane:^ 
be  taxed  not  more  than  $1  per  ton  for  ores  containing  4o  per 
manganese  and  over. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  state  that  during  the  war 
we  pnMluced  onlv  a  negligible  quantity  of  manganese  ore  f 

Mr.  Dette.  Ot  ore,  yes. 

Senator  h\  Follette.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  which  sta*.-- 
that  we  pnxlucetl  306,000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 

Mr.  Dette.  In  1918. 

Senator  L.v  Follette.  In  1918  i 

Mr.  Dette.  Yt^. 

Senator  l^v  Follette.  I  un<lerst<KHl  you  to  say  just  now  tb^i  .  ixt 
total  consumption  was  300,(K)0  tons. 

Mr.  Dette.  The  tottd  consumption  of  ferromanganese. 

Senator  l^v  Follette.  Oh,  that  is  the  extract  i 

Mr.  Dette.  Yes,  That  is  the  smelted  product;  that  is.  a»  -  - 
useil  in  the  steel  trade. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  the  306,000  tons  we  produced,  if  it 
IS  35  per  cent  ore,  would  be  35  per  cent  ferromanganese  ? 
Mr.  Dette.  Well,  you  could  not  make  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 
35  per  cent  ore. 

During  the  war  period,  standard  ferromangenese  was  reduced  to 
)  per  cent.     Of  course,  the  35  per  cent  ore  mined  in  this  country 
as  probably  mixed  with  the  ricner  ores  brought  from  abroad. 
We  contend  that  ferromanganese  is  improperly  classified. 
Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  you  nave  given  clearly  the  in- 
>rmation  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wanted. 
Do  I   understand  that  your  ferromanganese  can  be  gotten  only 
•om  ores  of  70  per  cent  or  above  in  purity  ? 

Mr.  Dette.  Eighty  per  cent  ferromanganese,  which  is  the  stand- 
rd,  can  be  maoe  only  from  about  45  to  50  per  cent  manganese 
re.  During  the  war  the  ore  we  got  in  this  country  was  not  rich 
nough  to  make  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Our  manganese  ores,  for  instance  in  California, 
un  about  35  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Dette.  Thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  They  are  rich  enough  to  smelt  ? 
Mr.  Dette.  Well,  if  they  run  to  45  per  cent,  yes;  but  they  have 
Jways  mixed  them  with  richer  ores  from  outside. 

Senator  Jon^s.  The  Senator  wanted  to  get  at  the  tonnage  pro- 
luced  in  this  country  during  the  war,  and  the  amount  imported. 
I  you  consider  it  on  the  basis  of  ore  running  as  high  in  percentage 
ts  you  now  mention,  it  seems  to  me  your  information  does  not  ac- 
•ord  with  that  which  the  Senator  has. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  of  American  production  is  40|  per 
.^ent. 

Senator  Jones.  I  may  say  that  the  matter  was  gone  into  fully 
ay  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Dette.  In  the  period  1914  to  1918,  mclusive — a  period  of 
Sve  years — the  imports  were  2,294,875  tons,  or  82.8  per  cent.  The 
production  in  the  United  States  was  478,996  tons,  or  17.2  per  cent, 
50  that  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  production  was  in  1918. 
The  total  in  five  years  was  478,000;  and  in  1918,  306,000  tons. 

We  contend  that  ferromanganese  is  improperly  classified.  It  should 
be  included  in  paragraph  301  with  pig  iron,  iron  kentledge,  spiege- 
Wisen,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  a  ferroalloy  in  the  sense  of  other  alloys 
in  paragraph  302,  which  are  made  either  by  the  electric  furnace  or 
thermit  processes,  and  which  are  added  to  special  steels  for  the 
properties  conferred  by  the  metals,  such  as  tungsten,  chrome,  etc. 
Ferromanganese  is  used  in  steel  making  maimy  as  a  deoxidizer 
aiid  recarburizer.  Anv  improvement  in  strength  or  rolling  quali- 
ties obtained  by  its  addition  is  incidental,  and  not  the  main  reason 
for  its  use.  Its  purpose  is  to  free  the  molten  metal  from  oxygen 
and  to  restore  the  required  amount  of  carbon.  Ferromanganese 
is  a  product  of  the  blast  furnace,  made  by  smelting  manganese  ores 
in  a  coke-fired  blast  furnace,  the  same  as  pig  iron.  Tnere  is  no 
difference  in  furnace  construction  or  equipment.  Thei\'  is  no  dif- 
terence  in  operation,  except  that  more  fuel  is  required  and  more 
limestone  for  fluxing.  The  product  is  cast  in  a  bed  and  is  broken 
into  lumps  instead  of  being  cast  in  pigs,  as  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient lorm  for  use.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  difference  between 
making  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese. 
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Commercial  ferromanganese  contains  about  80  per  cent  mangane-^ 
and  from  5  to  7  per  cent  carbon;  the  balance  being  iron,  a  sma.. 
percentage  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  always  sold  bv 
the  gross  ton,  as  is  pig  iron,  and  never  by  the  pound,  as  are  the  ele»- 
tric-fumace  ferro-alloys. 

The  classification  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  ;: 
includes  ferromanganese  with  manganese  metal  and  tnennit  product- 
whose  values  depend  on  a  low  carbon  content. 

Standard  ferromanganese  always  contains  5  to  7  per  cent  carbon. 
It  can  not  be  made  in  a  blast  furnace  with  any  lower  carbon,  and  it  :- 
this  carbon  content  which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  recarburizer. 

For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  it  be  restored  to  its  propt^: 
place  in  paragraph  301  with  pig  iron  and  other  blast-furnace  products 

The  rate  oi  2\  cents  per  pound  on  manganese  content,  reduced  i<' 
the  proper  gross  ton  equivalent,  is  $39.42. 

From  1903  to  1916  the  highest  annual  average  pric^  of  fem«- 
manganese  was  $61 .27  in  1907,  the  year  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war 
The  lowest  average  annual  price  was  $32.41  in  1904.  In  1914  tL»* 
average  price  was  $43.61  and  for  the  10  years  precedingthe  avera^i 
price  was  about  $47.50.  The  price  to-day  is  about  $65.  The  proposed 
duty,  therefore,  is  80  per  cent  of  the  prewar  price,  or  60  per  cent  (»' 
the  present  price.  In  addition,  the  duty  is  misleading  and  confu>- 
ing  when  stated  in  cents  per  pound  on  a  tonnage  product,  which  ^ 
a  raw  material  to  most  steel  makers.  The  effect  oi  this  dutv  woul«i 
be  to  increase  greatly  the  cost  of  ferromanganese  to  American  ste  . 
makers. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
its  larger  competitors,  might  make  their  own  ferromanganese,  bu* 
the  great  body  of  about  250  steel-melting  plants  in  the  United  State-, 
which  always  buy  ferro  in  the  markets,  would  be  taxed  to  create  a 
monopoly  for  one  or  two  domestic  merchant  producers.  The  smaller 
independent  steel  makers,  already  at  a  disadvantage  as  compare^: 
with  their  larger  competitors,  would  be  further  burdened,  and  by 
reason  of  increased  costs  would  be  absolutely  barred  from  export 
markets. 

The  interests  of  these  independent  manufacturers  require  tht 
restraining  influence  of  foreign  competition  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  unreasonable  prices  which  prevailed  on  this  product  when 
competition  was  temporarily  reduced.  The  rates  in  the  present  hjli 
are  not  only  high  but  are  not  proportionate.  It  requires  about 
2.2  tons  of  50  per  cent  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  ferromanganese,  or  about 
110  units  of  managanese  in  the  ore  making  80  units  in  a  ton  of 
ferromanganese. 

Thus,  at  the  present  rates  of  $11.20  on  ore,  the  tax  on  the  ore  t" 
make  1  ton  of  terromanganese  is  $24.64,  while  the  finished  product 
is  taxed  $39.42. 

One  dollar  per  ton  on  ore  and  $2  on  ferromanganese  would  l)e  fair 
and  approximately  proportionate. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  now  5  o'clock  and  the  committee  wiU  stand 
adjourned  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  After  to-morn>* 
we  will  hold  hearings  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  will  hold  no  sessions  after  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  untn 
to-morrow,  Friday,  August  26,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAT,  AXJOUST  26,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o^clock  a.  m. 
in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  La 
Follette,  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  Sutherland,  Gerry,  and  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Radcliffe 
Romeyn  will  be  called  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RADCLIFFE  ROMEYN,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AMEBICAN  MANGANESE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BULLITT 
BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  for  the  record,  where  you  reside. 

Mr.  Romeyn.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  American  Manganese 
Manufacturing  Co.,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  We  are  independent  manufacturers  of  ferroman- 
ganese. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  briefly  to  state  your  views  to 
the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  six  witnesses  on  the 
committee  calendar  on  ferromanganese,  beginning  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  they  could  have  some  one  speak  for  them, 
because  I  suppose  all  of  them  will  address  the  same  thmg  ? 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  you  gentlemen  adjourn  to  the  big  room 
next  door  and  arrange  to  have  one  or  two  represent  your  group 
instead  of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  making  individud 
statements  ? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  That  has  been  arranged.  There  are  only  two  men 
representing  the  industry  who  are  going  to  make  statements. 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Mr.  Howard  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  two  gentlemen  will  speak  on  ferromanganese 
manufacturers  in  the  UnitecTStates  ? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Romeyn.  We  will  file  one  combined  brief  in  order  to  save  time, 
later  in  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  can  correct  your  statement  in  the 
stenographer's  notes  later  on. 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Romeyn. 
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Mr'.  RoMEYN.  I  just  want  to  bring  out  three  points  about  :'•  • 
ferromanganese  proposition,  and  it  will  only  take  five  minutes: 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  you  have  thn^ 
alternatives.  The  first  one  is  to  leave  ferromanganese  where  it  i<,  or 
the  free  list.  And  if  you  do  that,  the  industry  will  be  entirely  wip-«: 
out. 

We  have  been  in  the  business  for  seven  years.  An  attempt  «!.• 
made  yesterday  in  the  testimony  more  or  less  to  give  the  impressK :: 
that  this  was  not  a  very  large  industry  in  this  country,  or  that  tr:»' 
industry  was  not  adequate  to  supply  the  demand.  We  empl<*^ 
about  i,000  men.  We  have  our  own  coal  mines,  we  have  our  owr. 
railroad,  and  we  make  our  own  coke,  and  our  pay  rolls  amount  rjr- 
to  from  $700,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year.  We  have  paid  to  the  r»il- 
roads  alone  in  freight  in  the  last  four  years  $1,250,000.  Our  pla.n: 
is  appraised  at  over  $4,000,000,  and  oiu*  inventories  amount  t'* 
$2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Our  plant  is  in  the  heart  of  the  coke  region  near 
Connellsville.     We  are  located  at  Dunbar,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  From  700  to  1,000.  We  nave  produced  fem^- 
manganese  that  has  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  4,500,000  ton* 
of  steel.  I  also  represent  Edward  E.  Marshall,  who  is  an  in<ie* 
pendent  producer  of  ferromanganese,  and  who  has  made  ferro- 
manganese that  entered  into  the  production  of  8,500,000  tons  cf 
steel.  His  pay  rolls  in  1917  were  $500,000,  and  in  1918  they  werf 
$1,000,000.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  that  show  the  revenue  h- 
paid  to  the  railroads. 

Enough  of  that.  If  we  do  not  get  any  duty  on  ferromangane^ 
and  it  remains  on  the  free  list,  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  hnsine^t^  m 
the  next  six  months.  Our  operations  for  the  last  seven  years  up  (<• 
date,  due  to  British  competition,  have  shown  a  loss  of  $380,000.  an<i 
we  are  at  the  point  to-day,  gentlemen,  where  we  are  going  out  ff 
business  before  this  year  is  over,  if  we  do  not  get  protection.  It  *» 
up  to  you  gentlemen  to  decide. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  about  the  manranese  ore  situation ) 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  It  does  not  affect  us.     I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment 

You  have  two  alternatives.     You  either  can  have  a  duty  on  fern»- 
manganese  or  you  can  have  it  on  the  ore  and  ferromanganese.  a^ 
suggested  in  tne  tariff.     If  you  have  the  duty  on  ferromangane^ 
and  leave  the  ore  on  the  free  list,  we  will  have  to  have  an  ad  valorem 
dutv  of  25  per  cent  or  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  $15  a  ton. 

'f he  steel  people  yesterday  said  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  9peoifi<- 
duty  on  ferromanganese,  and  suggested  it  be  the  same  as  on  pig  in»n 
or  about  $2.50  a  ton.  Out  greatest  competitor  is  England.  Befon- 
the  war  they  had  all  the  busmess  in  this  country;  since  1914  we  hav^ 
been  producing  it,  and  we  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  steel  rc»m- 
panics  during  the  war,  because  they  could  not  get  English  fem' 
Their  business  in  this  country  is  only  40  per  cent  of  their  total  pn- 
duction.  Our  business  is  with  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  makers  t. 
this  country,  because  the  steel  corporation  makes  their  own.  The 
English  can  afford  to  sell  away  below  their  cost  of  production  Un « 
year  or  two  in  order  to  get  this  market  back.  Tney  are  doing  J* 
to-day,  and  they  are  going  to  do  everj^hing  possible  to  get  us  out 
of  business. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  say  your  production  is  50  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  ? 

ilr.  RoMEYN.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  steel  corporation  makes  their 
L>^%vn.  We  have  adequate  facilities  in  ferromanganese  to  supply  the 
demand,  eliminating  the  British  entirely. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  leaving  out  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  make 
their  own,  your  production  is  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  consump- 
tion ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes,  sir;  In  1913  and  1914  the  average  price  of  fer- 
romanganese was  a  little  over  $60  a  gross  ton;  to-day  it  is  about  $65. 
We  wiD  take  the  prewar  price  as  a  conservative  estimate.  If  ferro- 
manganese at  $60  is  imported  and  sold  by  the  British  here,  they  get 
an  additional  revenue  of  $15,  or  25  per  cent,  by  virtue  of  exchange. 
Therefore  I  say  that  we  must  have  a  duty,  on  a  conservative  basis, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  duty  of  $15. 

If  you  have  a  $15  specific  duty — assuming  you  do  not  have  any 
tluty  on  the  ore — the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  not  be 
affected,  and  they  would  have  that  advantage.  But  if  you  have  a 
specific  duty  of  $15  it  means  an  increase  to  the  steel  companies  in 
the  United  States  of  only  $2,250,000  a  year,  gentlemen,  and  that  is 
nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The  annual  steel  business  in  this 
country  amounts  to  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  and  all  we  want 
to  protect  this  industry  is  a  duty  that  will  raise  the  cost  to  the  steel 
consumer  $2,250,000  a  year.     That  is  my  second  point. 

My  third  point  is  this:  We  are  satisfied  with  an  adequate  speciic 
duty  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  ferromanganese,  with  free  ore;  we 
are  also  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  written.  The  bill  as  written  means 
a  duty  of  $39.42  a  ton  on  ferromanganese.  Out  of  that  duty  $24.64 
goes  to  the  ore  people.  The  duty  on  imported  ore  would  be  paid  by 
the  ferromanganese  producer.  The  price  of  domestic  ore  would  be 
raised  correspondingly.  Therefore  the  advantage  we  get  out  of  the 
present  duty  as  written  amounts  to  only  $14.78  a  ton.  That  corrv- 
sponds  verv  closely  to  a  specific  duty  of  $15  a  ton,  which  I  have  asked 
for.  Gentlemen,  that  duty  of  $39.42  a  ton  amounts  to  less  than  30 
cents  a  ton  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel,  and  if  you  figure  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  ferromanganese  as  300,000  tons  a  year  you 
have  only  increased  the  present  cost  of  ferromanganese  to  the  steel 
consumer  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  a  year,  and  when  we  consider  the 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  go  into  the  steel  business  that 
figure  is  not  to  be  considered  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  duties  on  other  materials 
that  would  run  it  up,  as  testified  yesterday,  to  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes,  sir;  quite  right.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  other  alloys.  We  make  ferromanganese  and  nothing  else, 
and  ferromanganese  is  the  biggest  item  and  involves  the  largest 
amount  of  capital.  Moreover,  it  is  the  most  essential  industry,  i  ou 
can  not  make  steel  in  this  country  without  it.  If  we  have  no  ferro- 
manganese industry  in  this  country  and  we  have  a  sudden  war,  you 
can  not  turn  to  making  ferromanganese  immediately.  It  takes  time 
to  get  ore;  it  takes  six  weeks  to  ship  ore  from  India  and  from  the 
Caucasus,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  it  from  the  mines  to  the  docks, 
and  would  take  months  to  get  the  mining  operations  going  in  this 
country. 
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Senator  Walsh.  How  about  the  imports  of  ferromanganese  at  tli<» 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Imports  of  ferromanganese?  We  are  glad  to  sol! 
ferromanganese  in  competition  with  the  foreign  producers  to-day  at 
100  per  cent  loss  in  order  to  get  money  to  meet  our  pay  rolls. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  not  reduced  your  rates  of  wages  to  vour 
help  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.  Our  men  have  toI- 
untarily  taken  the  largest  cut  of  any  men  in  the  steel  business  in  th^ 
United  States  to-day,  and  our  common  labor  is  working  at  22  cent^ 
an  hour. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  it  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  It  corresponds  to  the  iron  and  steel  wages,  which 
were  46  cents,  and  were  cut  down  corresponding  to  everybody  els»*. 
and  our  men  are  taking  that  because  they  know  the  situation  an<i 
they  are  trying  to  keep  going  until  we  can  get  some  action  down  here. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  on  account  of  imports  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  It  is  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the  British  p(v>l 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  imports  of  fern>- 
manganese  are  greatly  increasing  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Ferromanganese  imports  have  always  taken  the  busi- 
ness away  from  us;  they  always  unaersell  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  you  have  not  sold  as  much  ferro- 
manganese is  that  the  steel  industry  is  only  operating  at  about  2<' 
per  cent;  that  is  the  real  reason  that  you  can  not  sell  at  all,  is  it  rnyii 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  That  is  the  reason  this  year.  We  have  not  made  a 
pound  this  year.  But  I  have  not  included  this  year's  figures.  I  havo 
taken  them  from  1914  to  1920. 

Senator  Walsh.  Normally  you  employ  from  750  to  a  thousand  men. 
How  many  employees  have  vou  to-day  ? 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  To-day  we  nave  300  men. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  only  spoken  about  two  companies— 
yours  and  one  other.     What  does  the  entire  industry  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  There  are  four  companies  in  the  business  to-<lay. 
During  the  war  there  were  10.  The  other  people  have  been  forced 
out  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  There  are  only  four  to-day? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Yes.  We  had  enough  surplus  money  to  keep  run- 
ning, and  now  we  have  eaten  all  of  that  up  and  we  are  about  to  cloe^ 
down. 

Senator  McLean.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  companies  represent 
what  percentage  of  the  total  product? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  The  two  companies  I  mentioned  represent  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  production. 

Senator  McLean.  Only  about  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Mr.  Howard,  representing  the  Lavino  Furnace  Co 
who  will  testify  next,  are  the  largest  producers.     They  produce  alM>ut 
50  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production,  excluding  the  oteel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  together,  you  represent  70  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Romeyn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  without  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  they  making  their  own  ? 

Senator  McLean.  You  supply,  I  suppose,  the  smaller  steel  men' 
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Mr.  RoMEYN.  We  supply  the  men  who  testified  hero  yesterday, 
r — all  the  large  steel  companies  excepting  the  United  States  Steel 
orporation.  We  have  spent  $1,000,000  in  equipment  to  make 
>fTomanganese  in  our  plant  alone.  We  can  make  ferromanganese 
>-<lay  cheaper  than  any  of  these  steel  companies  who  were  here  and 
estified  yesterday  that  ferromanganese  can  be  made  in  any  blast 
umace.     It  can  not  be  made  in  any  blast  furnace. 

Senator  McLean.  They  said  if  this  tariff  were  left  on  they  would 
K»  compelled  to  manufacture  their  own  ferromanganese,  and  they 
fould  not  buy  it  of  you. 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  All  right;  if  you  leave  that  tariff  on,  it  will  suit  us. 
»Ve  will  make  ferromanganese  cheaper  than  they  can  do  it,  and  we 
irill  sell  it  to  them.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  present 
ariff. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Howard. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  HOWAED,  OENEEAL  MANAGEE 
LAVIHO  FUEHACE  CO.,  BX7UITT  BTJILDIEG,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  other  speaker  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Romevn  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  the  other  speaker  on  the  producers*  side. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Howard,  will  you  state  lor  the  record  your 
occupation  or  business? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  La  vino  Furnace  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  have  offices  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  furnace? 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  furnaces  arc  at  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Marietta,  Pa.; 
Sheridan,  Pa.;  and  Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  those  things  for  the  record.  How  many 
men  are  employed  by  your  several  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  liow  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Howard.  About  600. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  just  now? 

Mr.  Howard.  Nine.  We  have  a  watchman  on  day  and  night  at 
each  one  of  the  plants  and  a  couple  of  men  besides. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  about  as  bad  off  as  some  of  the  western 
industries. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Howard. 

Senator  McLean.  Some  of  these  industries  have  been  hit  so  hard 
that  they  can  not  even  hire  a  watchman. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  the  western  people  is  that  they 
think  they  are  the  only  people  suffering. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  am  just  simply 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  are  going  to  file  a  brief  and  state  why  we  want 
a  duty.  I  was  hoping  yesterdav  that  I  would  be  able  to  present  our 
views  while  the  opponents  of  the  bill  presented  theirs  on  the  same 
dav. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Howard.  May  I  refer  to  a  man  who  testified  at  the  dose  «l 
yesterday's  meeting  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  No  one  asked  the  gentleman  who  he  was  or  who  i 
represented.     I  would  like  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  name  and  who  did  he  represent  • 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  Mr.  Dette,  representing  Crocker  Bros.    Ili 
is  neither  a  producer  nor  a  consumer  of  ferromanganese.     He  »ii 
simply  an  importer,  and  for  months  this  firm  has  Been  sending  i'^iii 
propaganda  to  all  the  different  steel  people  asking  them  to  opp^^^j 
this  proposed  duty  on  ferromanganese. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  did  not  conceal  that.  I  imderstood  that  iic 
was  an  importer.     There  was  not  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  sitting  close,  and  I  did  not  hear  him  say  u* 
was  an  importer. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  him  down  here  as  an  importer. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  got  it  and  I  did  not.  He  recommended  t 
slight  duty  on  the  ore  and  a  slight  duty  of  about  S2  a  ton  on  the  feir  - 

It  is  self-evident  that  as  he  is  an  agent  of  the  British  producei^  that 
he  was  not  going  to  recommend  a  duty  that  would  be  satisfactiirr 
for  the  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  fully  realizes  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Watson.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  made  a  statement  asking  that  ferromangant^ 
be  put  back  along  with  pig  iron,  and  I  have  fistened  to  a  good  d***] 
of  testimony  in  regard  to  ferromanganese  and  was  pleased  to  n»»> 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  finally  cut  it  out  of  paragnip' 
301  and  put  it  where  it  belonged. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  where  spiegelei^r 
ends  and  where  ferromanganese  begins?  What  is  the  dinerein- 
between  the  manufacture  of  one  as  against  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  one  case  we  use  an  iron  ore  containing  manganc*^ 
and  in  the  other  case  we  use  manganese  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  actual  labor  that  is  involrrti. 
What  is  the  difference?  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  som*- 
little  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  the  line  of  demarcation  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  do.     I  mention  that  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  mention  it  in  the  brief  I 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nobody  has  yet  mentioned  it,  and  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you.  On  the  one  they  gave  $1.25  and  on  ferromanganese* 
containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon  thev  gave  2^  cents  pff 
pound  on  the  metallic  manganese  contained  tnerein. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  contained  manganese  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  if  you  can.  ex- 
plain to  me  how  it  is  going  to  be  administered  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  what  way  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  By  the  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Howard.  Thev  have  put  a  line  of  demarcation,  have  they  noi ' 

Senator  Smoot.  Tfiey  have  not  here.  They  say  anything  contain- 
ing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  the  same  identical  thing  wiiK 
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kie  ferromanganese.     Where  are  you  going  to  divide  it,  that  is  what 
'want  to  know,  for  administrative  purposes,  and  I  thought  maybe 
<>u  could  tell.     You  are  a  manufacturer  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
:now. 
Mr.  Howard.  The  bill  carries  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  know  that.  But  the  rates  of  duty  are 
'ntirely  diflferent.  In  the  past  they  have  been  the  same.  There- 
ore  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  the  administration  of  that,  because 
:hey  have  been  under  the  same  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  they  are  separated.  Supposing  you  were 
the  administrative  officer  to  impose  these  duties,  how  would  you  tell 
It  under  these  two  sections? 

\Ir.  Howard.  They  would  have  to  be  analyzed;  the  metal  would 
be  analyzed. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  where  it  will  be  difficult.     Not  only 
ii-ill  the  one  have  to  be  analyzed,  but  both — not  for  the  amoimt  of 
carbon,  but  as  to  whether  one  is  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese. 
Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Romeyn  would  like  to  answer  that. 
Senator.  Smoot.  I  do  not  care  who  answers  it. 
Mr.  Romeyn.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  with  us.     We  claim  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  as  now  made  inyour  tariff  bill  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  of  the  trade.     We  want  the  line  of  demarcation 
of  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  instead  of  being  45  per  cent  to  be 
23  per  cent.     It  could  be  16  to  18  or  18  to  22  per  cent.     Eighteen  to 
twenty-two  is  the  standard  grade  for  spiegeleisen.     If  it  is  45  per 
rent  it  is  not  spiegeleisen;  although  that  line  of  demarcation  was 
taken  during  the  war  by  the  War  Industries  Board.     It  is  ferro- 
manganese at  45  per  cent, and  not  spiegeleisen;  spiegeleisen  is  18  to 
22 ;  anything  above  22  per  cent  is  ferromanganese,  and  we  have  asked 
that  you  change  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  why  there  should  be  a  difference 
in  that  case  of  only  $1.25  and  in  the  other,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
203,  you  asked  that  you  have  free  ore  and  a  duty  on  ferromanganese 
of  .S15  a  ton? 

Mr.  Howard.  You  want  to  know  why  there  should  be  that 
difference  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  Spiegeleisen,  $1.25;  and  ferromanganese^ 
the  former  witness  said  that  even  if  they  had  free  ore  it  would  want 
$15  per  ton  protection — in  one  case  $1.25  and  in  the  other  $15. 
Please  tell  the  committee  why  you  want  that  $13.75  increase? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  two  different  things.  Spiegeleisen  is  from 
iron  ore  containing  manganese;  ferromanganese  is  made  from  man- 

fanese  ore  which  contains  just  enough  iron  to  hold  the  manganese 
rem  going  down  into  powder. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  process  in  the  two  is  very  similar  ?  . 

Mr.  Howard.  Except  that  the  losses  on  ferromanganese  are  very 
much  greater.  In  the  blast  furnace  for  making  spiegeleisen  you  do 
not  lose  any  iron;  every  bit  of  iron  you  put  in  the  top  will  come  out 
at  the  bottom.  But  in  making  ferromanganese  you  can  have  as 
high  as  50  per  cent  loss  of  manganese  if  the  furnace  is  not  run 
properly. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  have,  but  you  do  not  have  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  did,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Some  of  them  did,  but  they  are  not  doing  that 
to-day,  because  you  would  not  be  in  business  if  you  did. 
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Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Therefore,  why  mention  that  thing? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  they  are  two  diflFerent  products.     If  you 
to  get  back  at  the  real  reason,  ferromanganese  has  always  l^t-.*, 
wrongly  classified ;  it  is  an  alloy. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  duty  purposes,  you  say? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  they  have  not  had  enough  duty  upon  r  ' 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  it  has  not  been  classified  with  ferropllosph<>P»'.i' 
and  ferrosilicon. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  mode  of  handling  y- 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  it  is  a  blast-fumace  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that 
But  it  has  always  been  held  to  be  very  cheaply  handled  as  compap  * 
with  the  other  ferro  products. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  may  have  been  held  so,  but  it  really  is  not  so.     i* 
is  a  ferroalloy  and  should  have  been  classed  with  the  other  alloy- 
But  there  was  no  industry  in  this  country  prior  to  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  Spiegeleisen  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  mangane^-  • 

Mr,  Howard.  Yes;  and  silicon  and  carbon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Up  to  30  per  cent  it  is  spiegeleisen  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Recognized  as  that  in  the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Up  to  that  point  it  is  exactly  the  same  and  ?<»  .- 
ferromanganese  a  mixture  of  manganese  and  iron.  Now,  whv  x'u 
difference  of  $1.25  in  the  one  case  and  $15  in  another?  I  think  t!i« 
committee  wants  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  for  protection,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is  for  protection,  of  course.  But  why  t!,' 
necessity  of  the  difference?  Is  spiegeleisen  duty  of  $1.25  too  low  or 
is  the  $15  duty  on  ferromanganese  too  high? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  spiegeleisen  can  be  made  from  ores  that  can  I* 
mined  in  this  country  and  are  accessible  with  light  freights  the  ^nm- 
as  iron  ores.     Ferromanganese  hardlv  can  be  made  in  the  same  wa\ 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  to  have  forr  J' 
manganese  ore  to  make  your  ferromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  do  not  have  to  have  it.     I  am  an  operatin«j  m*': 
I  used  thousands  of  tons  of  domestic  ore  during  the  war  when  fro'jl 
get  them.     I  have  used  manganese  ores  from  nearly  all  parts  of  :':t' 
world. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  vou  can  not  make  it  is  because  v-. 

••  • 

can  not  get  man^nese  ore  enough  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Right  now  there  is  no  demand  for  fcrromangant*"^- 

Senator  Smoot.  How  has  it  been  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  never  could  get  enough  tlomestic  ore  to  j^ats^fj 
our  requirements. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  reason.  Therefore,  the  reason  > 
not  because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  producing  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  pn»  lucing  fem»  w.'** 
domestic  instead  of  imported  ores  comes  in  with  losses.  I>oin<*-:  • 
ores  are  nearlv  alwavs  hiirh  in  silica,  and  if  vou  have  a  lii^h  silira  ••r*^ 
you  have  an  enormous  slag  volume  with  resultant  increase  of  man- 
ganese losses. 

Senator  McCi^mber.  Does  it  co^t  $13  more  to  produce  one  th-r 
the  other  ?     That  is  <imp!e. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Does  it  cost  $13  more? 
Senator  Smoot.  $13.75. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  cost  $13.75  more  per  ton  to  produce 
erromanganese  than  it  costs  to  produce  the  spiegeleisen  ? 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes;  it  does. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  know  if  it  does  ? 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  Yes,  sir;  manganiferous  ore  is  used  to  make  spiegel- 
eisen.    When  manganiferous  ore  is  smelted  you  can  get  a  production 
v>f  200  tons  a  day. 

Ferromanganese  is  made  from  manganese  ore  which  is  an  entirely 
different  ore.  Wlien  you  use  manganese  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  you 
can  not  get  a  production  of  more  than  70  tons  a  day  out  of  the  same 
furnace.  Ferromanganese  costs  more  to  make  because  your  labor 
charges  are  four  times  as  large  while  your  production  is  reduced  to 
one-tnird. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  difference  is  the  percentage  of  manganese 
in  the  product.     It  is  spiegeleisen  up  to  30  per  cent,  is  it  not — so 
recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  otates  ? 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  To  23  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  is  what  it  is. 
Mr.  RoMEYN.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  there  is  15  per  cent  difference  there,  and  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  loss  and  the  difference  between 
the  15  per  cent  would  make  $13.75? 

Mr.  Romeyn.  When  you  get  to  23  per  cent;  you  jump  immediately 
lo  80  per  cent.  There  is  no  midway.  You  do  not  make  ferroman- 
ganese of  all  those  grades  in  between. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  60  per  cent  it  would  only  be  twice  30  per 
cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  cost  $13  a  ton  or  more  difference  a  ton 
between  the  two  in  actual  cost  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  a  brief  filed  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  steel  men  themselves,  referring 
to  this  same  subject: 

We  further  state  that  ferromanganese  is  a  blast-furnace  product  like  pig  iron,  but 
the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese  requires  about  three  times  as  much  coke,  about 
lour  times  the  labor  cost,  while  the  output  of  the  furnace  is  about  one- third  that  of 
pi?  iron  and  the  coat  of  ferromanganese  above  the  manganese  ore  charge. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  it  costs 
more  than  pig  iron,  because  of  losses  and  everything  else.  But  I  am 
speaking  now  of  spiegeleisen.  I  want  to  know  that.  I  want  to 
protect  the  ore  producer,  and  I  want  to  protect  the  ferromanganese 
manufacturer.  But  I  do  not  want  it  put  all  in  one  place,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  tried  to  get  this  information.  I  can  not  see  where  that 
difference  of  $13.75  comes  in.  If  you  have  got  it  in  your  brief, 
I  will  not  say  another  word,  because  I  would  examine  your  brief. 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  We  will  submit  that  brief  this  afternoon  and  the 
figures  in  it  will  show  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  I  care  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  the  witness  be  permitted  to  go  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  can  go  on,  and  I  am  going  to  get  it;  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  chairman  wants  him  to  answer  or 
not;  and  I  thought  that  this  man,  being  a  manufacturer,  could 
tell  me. 


*  • 
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You  say  you  tell  me  in  the  brief,  and  I  do  not  want  to  ask  ar 
more  about  it.     It  is  in  the  brief  and  I  will  check  it  up. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  do  not  want  anything  except  what  is  in 
brief? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  so  far  as  I   am  concerned.     That  is  aJ- 
want  to  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Howard. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make,   il- 
Howard  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  a  quite  important  matter  and  the  witn*-> 
should  have  the  right  to  make  his  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  brought  out  the  contention  of  the  importers  tvx 
this  was  always  on  the  free  list  or  carried  a  low  rate,  and  it  shoulil  '- 
free  now.  We  want  to  state  that  in  times  past  when  the  other  l»-. 
were  framed  there  was  no  one  who  came  here  and  asked  for  a  dii* 
on  ferromanganese.  There  was  no  industry  except  what  was  pr- 
duced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  possibly  by  •  r  • 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.     That  is  why  we  are  now  asking  for  a  duty. 

They  say  that  ferromanganese  can  be  made  in  any  blast  fuma*  - 
that  makes  pig  iron.     That  is  true,  if  you  do  not  care  what  it  ct»^•-H 
One  of  these  importers  secured  a  blast  furnace  in  Pennsylvania  ar*  i 
tried  to  make  ferromanganese.     He  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  t«>r. 
although  he  hired  an  expert. 

We  simply  want  to  bring  out  that  in  the  equipment  of  our  plan> 
to  produce  lerromanganese  we  have  the  ability  to  produce  it  rh«»fcr» 
enough  so  that  the  American  steel  producers  will  not  have  to  wurr;. 
and  try  to  make  it  themselves. 

The  question  was  asked  here  of  Mr.  Romeyn  about  no  ferr- 
managanese  coming  into  this  country  at  this  time.  I  have  hen-  t 
memorandum  for  an  order  of  200,000  pounds  that  was  placed  by  x).t 
United  States  Navy  Department  in  July  20,  1921,  that  was  tak*-r. 
bv  an  agent  of  the  English  ferro  at  a  price  lower  than  we  c|Uot^:. 
although  we  quoted  more  than  $15  below  our  cost. 

This  shows  that  the  English  are  again  striving  to  secure  the  .\jn<»r  - 
can  market  and  are  selling  below  cost  to-day.  I  was  told  yestenlay 
by  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  steel  producers  that  he  coul*. 
buy  English  ferro  at  $54  a  ton.  We  can  buy  foreign  ore  as  cheapl.i 
as  they  can  and  our  cost  of  manufacture  is  not  a  great  deal  higt)«-: 
So  we  know  they  are  using  the  same  methods  they  used  prior  to  tl.t 
war  to  discourage  American  production.  And  since  they  consumt* 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  their  total  production  of  ferromanganese  At 
home,  they  can  afford  for  a  time  to  sell  here  below  their  cost  in  <»nl* .' 
to  stifle  the  domestic  production. 

Ferromanganese  can  not  be  made  at  any  such  price  to-day.  an«! 
the  steel  producers  have  in  their  mind  that  they  will  get  the  samr 
price  they  did  prior  to  the  war.  But  if  this  American  industry  ^ 
put  out  of  business  the  British  will  quickly  jump  their  price  u* 
recoup  their  losses  and  the  American  steel  makers  will  have  to  par 
the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  your  quotation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  quotation  on  it  was  $0.0375  cent  a  pound  m» 
against  their  $0.0332  cent. 
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I  want  to  indorse  what  Mr.  Romeyn  stated  in  his  request  for  a 
itv. 

T^e  Chairman.  You  concur  in  his  statement  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Crosby. 
(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Howard  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
Hows :) 

RiEp  FOR  Tariff  on  Ferromanoane&e  by  American  Manufacturers  of  Ferro- 

MANGANESE. 

Lni-ino  Furnace  Co. — Plants  located  at  Sheridan,  Pa.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Marietta, 
a..  Rousens,  Va. 

£,  E.  Marshall. — Plants  located  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Newport,  Pa. 

Ameriaan  Manganese  Manufacturing  Co. — Plants  located  at  Dunbar,  Pa. 

SwitA^m  Manganese  Corporation. — Plant  located  at  Anniston,  Ala. 

lo  a  conununi cation  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  under  date  of  July 
1,  1921.  we  were  advised  that  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  arguments  and  sugges- 
lons  relative  to  any  tariff  item  that  one  representative  be  agreed  upon  to  present 
h^ir  views. 

We  take  it  that  this  appUes  likewise  to  the  brief,  and  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
ht^  committee  we  are  submitting  but  one  brief,  signed  hy  all  the  independent  ferro- 
aan^anese  producers  who  are  interested  in  the  tariff,  setting  forth  a  general  appeal. 

The  manufactiurers  whose  names  are  appended  hereto  are  aU  independent  proaucers, 
Aid  while  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  the  views  of  each  individual  manufacturer,  we 
lave  condensed  the  same  into  the  smallest  possible  space  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
equest  of  the  committee,  and  have  tried  to  omit  any  repetition  of  our  testimony  or 
)ui  brief  which  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

DESCRIPTION   of  FERR0MANGANE8E. 

Ferromanganese  is  an  alloy  of  manganese  with  iron,  used  for  deoxidizing,  scaveng- 
iDi;.  and  hardening  steel.  Ferromanganese  has  in  previous  bills  been  improperly 
classified,  chiefly  because  there  was  no  ferromanganese  industry  in  this  country  to 
request  for  proper  classification.  Ferromanganese  is  truly  a  finished  product.  It  is 
used  by  the  steel  man  to  complete  his  operation  on  the  purification  of  pig  iron,  but 
be  does  not  have  to  refine  the  ferromanganese  in  any  way.  He  takes  nothing  out  of 
it  nor  does  he  add  anything  to  it. 

Ihis  alloy  in  former  tariffs  has  been  classed  along  with  what  may  be  called  raw 
materials  in  schedule  3,  but  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  present  Congress 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  a  distinct  alloy,  and  put  it  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
As  this  is  a  steel-producing  country  and  we  must  have  a  steel  industry  in  order  to 
inake  any  progress,  and  to  protect  ourselves  in  time  of  need,  it  is  also  clear  that  to 
maintain  the  steel  industry  we  must  also  have  a  ferromanganese  industry.  This  was 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Great  War,  when  the  supply  from  abroad  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  this  country.  As  steel  requires  protection,  it  is  self-evident  that 
ferromanganese  equally  deserves  protection. 

Tnleas  the  American  producers  of  ferromanganese  are  given  proper  protection  at . 
this  time,  they  must  go  out  of  business  and  sacrifice  the  furnace  plants  they  have 
e^juipped  for  this  product,  entailing  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  owners,  loss 
of  earnings  to  the  American  employees  and  loss  to  the  country  of  a  vitally  essential 
nduBtry. 

Ware  Buch  as  the  recent  one  break  out  suddenly,  but  an  industry  like  the  ferro- 
manganese industry  can  not  be  developed  overnight  nor  are  the  ores  available  on 
fhon  notice. 

•Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  and  before  this  country  entered  it 
there  was  practically  no  ferromanganese  available  for  steel  makers  in  this  country 
out«!ide  of  Uiat  produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  their  own  use,  so 
that  the  foreign  producers  could  not  continue  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country  in 
addition  to  the  European  requirements.  Therefore  it  was  only  through  the  acquisi- 
Jion  of  furnace  plants  and  knowledge  of  where  to  secure  suitable  manganese  ore  in  the 
wign  ore  markets  by  the  American  ferromanganese  producer  that  the  industry  was 
developed  here  to  meet  the  situation. 

for  the  proper  protection  of  the  country  we  should  be  independent  of  any  other 
jountry  for  our  supply  of  ferromanganese  on  account  of  its  vital  necessity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel. 
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To  be  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  trade,  we  recommend  to  k^^* 
wording  in  paragraph  301,  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  page  39  of  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456  f<i- 
3,  "Metals  and  manufactures  of,"  which  now  reads: 

"' Provided,  That  spiegeleisen  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  an  iron  mtT^i*  - 
alloy  containing  less  than  45  per  cent  of  manganese." 
changed  so  that  it  shall  read : 

*'Prov%dedy  That  spiegeleisen  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  an  iron  mar.;::*! 
alloy  containing  leas  than  30  per  cent  of  manganese." 

and  to  have  the  wording  in  paragraph  302,  lines  19,  20,  and  21,  page  39  of  tariJ  ■ 
H.  R.  7456,  schedule  3,  "Metals  and  manufactures  of,"  which  now  reads: 

''Provided.  That  ferromanganese  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  such  :• 
manganese  alloys  as  contain  45  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese." 

changed  so  that  it  shall  read : 

''Provided,  That  ferromanganese  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  5Utb  .' 
manganese  alloys  as  contain  30  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese." 

This  line  of  demar(;ation,  having  44  per  cent  in  manganese  as  the  limit  for  *p:--- 
eisen,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  custom  of  the  trade,  as  the  standard  grade  «>:  -- 
geleisen  is  that  testing  from  18  to  22  per  cent  in  manganese,  alUiough  metal  an^ly  : . 
up  to  30  per  cent  manganese  is  claesed  as  spiegeleisen.    By  placing  the  maim 
limit  on  spiegeleisen  at  44  per  cent  manganese  content,  it  appears  that  some  over:.- 
was  made,  in  view  of  the  intention  to  give  protection  to  the  ferromauganeee  iitii" 
and  to  correct  the  error  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  should  be  applied  on  all  c. 
containing  over  30  per  cent  of  manganese.     It  should  be  clearly  understood,  how**  • 
that  metal  containing  44  per  cent  in  manganese  should  not  be  classed  or  con9id»*>-J  j 
spiegeleisen. 

Enormous  quantities  of  manganiferous  and  ferruginous  manganese  ore  exi^t  ic  " 
country;  therefore  spiegeleisen  does  not  need  protection,  whereas  ferromaD<ra'.'~ 
does.    This  will  explain  why  a  protective  duty  on  ferromanganese  is  necessar.  .. 
not  necessary  on  spiegeleisen. 

Due  to  our  experience  during  the  war,  when  we  were  unable  to  maintain  an  ade«|  i  • 
ore  supply  for  our  furnaces,  we  became  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  suffi-  ►  *• 
supply  of  domestic  ore  (a  fact  strongly  supported  by  the  independent  steel  intent!- .- 
their  testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee). 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  steel  interests  and  the  Aumtv  .• 
ferromanganese  manufacturers,  based  on  actual  experience  in  the  past,  that  l^' 
grade  manganese  ore  of  the  quality  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  ferTx>man£:v.t^ 
does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quaUty  in  the  United  States  to  supper  :■. 
ferromanganese  industry,  and  even  such  small  quantities  as  may  be  available  •■  • 
in  remote  districts,  principally  in  the  Western  States,  from  where  the  ndifoad  ttjc.- 
portation  charges  per  ton  alone  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  Eastern  States  (where  \Tr 
tically  all  the  ferroman^nese  is  manufactiu'ed  and  consumed),  are  in  exce*  tn  " 
price  per  ton  at  which  mgh  grade  foreign  manganese  ore  can  be  landed  at  our  ear:-^. 
seaboard  ports. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  contention  of  the  independent  steel  interests  and  the  AiLtf 
ican  ferromanganese  manufacturers  that  a  duty  of  no  less  than  100  per  cent  on  oui- 
^ancse  ore  will  be  necessary  to  afford  any  kind  of  protection  to  a  few  mining  in  ten** 
m  the  Western  States  who  are  laboring  imder  the  beUef  that  with  protection  il-' 
will  be  able  to  produce  and  market  high  grade  manganese  ore  for  the  manuUtt^ 
of  ferromanganese. 

Even  were  we  to  assume  that  a  certain  tonnage  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  ri»:i 
be  produced  in  the  Western  States,  as  was  claimed  by  certain  engineers  and  prop»r, 
owners  who  appeared  before  your  committee,  nothing  short  of  an  exorbitant  d'lt) 
on  manganese  ore  would  afford  them  sufficient  protection  to  enable  these  wesn^.T 
mines  to  compete,  since  the  American  ferromanganese  manufacturers  will  al^'a*- 
be  able  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  manganese  ore  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  «'r: 
at  a  lower  price  delivered  at  their  plants  on  the  eastern  seaboard  notwithstaD'^i: . 
the  duty  they  would  have  to  pay  tnereon,  as  the  railroad  freight  charges  from  i' 
producing  points  in  the  West  on  domestic  ore  to  eastern  points  would  exceed  i:- 
duty  that  would  have  to  be  paid  on  imported  manganese  ore. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  will  not  serve  the  pur|K)ee  desired.  ^. 
to  protect  the  domestic  miner,  but  only  Inirdens  the  steel  industry  with  a  high»T  •  r 
on  ferromanganese,  since  the  ferromanganese  makers  would  naturally  have  U^  in.  !«•:• 
in  their  cost  of  production  the  duty  they  would  have  to  pay  on  the  manganese  ore. 

The  market  price  for  high-grade  foreign  manganese  ore  to-day,  delivered  f.  o.  h,  •  i"^ 
eastern  seaports,  is  between  20  and  25  cents  per  unit,  which,  calculated  on  an  ore  i^"-- 
taining  50  units  of  manganese,  is  equivalent  to  from  $10  to  $12.50  per  eroas  ton.  •" 
the  other  hand,  the  railroad  freight  rates  on  manganese  ore  from  Calitomia  comni 
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<unus.  from  the  Butte  and  Phillipsbur^,  Mont.,  district,  and  from  the  Bateeville,  Ark., 
;i#trict  (where  limited  quantities  of  high-grade  domestic  man^nese  ore  are  reported 
i»  exist)  to  eastern  consuming  points  (say.  Pittsburgh  district)  amount  to  |l8.66, 
14.18,  and  $16.02,  respectively,  per  gross  ton. 

Thf^  above-mentioned  market  price  for  foreign  high-grade  manganese  ore  averaging 
/»  per  cent  and  over  in  metallic  manganese  of  from  20  to  25  cents  per  unit  may  be  con- 
id^red  as  a  normal  price  and  not  a  price  necessarily  due  to  the  present  depressed  state 
>f  l>U'?ine6s.  The  average  price  of  foreign  high-grade  ores  over  a  period  of  10  years 
;>ri.ir  to  the  war  did  not  exceed  25  cents  per  unit,  or  $12.50  per  gross  ton  delivered 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

it  is  ob%-ioii8  from  this  comparison  that  unless  a  duty  of  over  100  per  cent  is  placed 
un  manganese  ore  that  no  domestic  ore  will  be  produced. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  metals  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  question  was  asked  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion whether  they  thought  there  was  sufficient  ore  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the 
r»-<|uirements.  In  replying  he  stated  the  best  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  Steel 
rnrp«jration  purchased  a  manganese  ore  mine  in  Brazil  within  the  past  year,  and 
their  only  r^ret  was  that  they  had  not  done  so  10  years  ago  (the  inference  being  that 
during  the  many  years  they  nad  been  purchasing  the  ore  from  Brazil  they  had  paid 
enuugh  in  profits  to  the  Brazilian  mine  owners  to  have  paid  for  the  mine).  Tms  is 
'  on'^lusive  e\ddence  that  they  concluded  the  ore  did  not  exist  in  this  country. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  asked  for  free  man- 
pcinese  ore  and  a  protective  duty  on  ferromanganese.  However,  even  though  we 
knew  the  ore  did  not  exist  in  quantity  in  this  country,  if  Congress  wished  to  impose 
a  duty  on  ore  for  revenue  purposes  we  were  satisfied  if  they  put  on  a  compensatory 
Uuty  on  ferromanganese. 

In  filing  this  brief  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  we  do  not  presume  to  know 
wliat  form  the  final  bill  will  take,  but  we  are  still  convinced  there  is  not  an  adequate 
'i  imestic  ore  supply  and  that  manganese  ore  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  urge 
that  a  duty  be  imposed  on  ferromanganese  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the 
American  valuation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  should  your  committee 
rt'<t>mmend  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  that  there  must  necessarily  be  an  adequate 
compensatory  duty  on  ferromanganese,  adhering  to  ratio  specified  in  the  H.  R.  bill 
:4o(>. 

The  unfair  methods  practiced  by  the  foreign  producers  in  the  past  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  only  an  exorbitant  specific  duty  would  afford  the  American  industry  ade- 
quate protection.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  have  an  adequate  ad  vsdorem 
duty,  with  the  added  advantages  of  the  American  valuation  plan  to  meet  the 
situation. 

As  the  result  of  pernicious  .propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  American  agents  of  the 
English  ferromanganese  producers  uie  question  has  arisen  as  to  why,  when  former 
tariff  bills  did  not  carry  a  higher  duty  than  $4  a  ton  it  should  now  be  necessary  to 
imyjose  a  duty  that  would  protect  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese.  We  would 
like  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  former  years  there  were  no  independent 
makers  of  ferromanganese  in  this  country  and  consequently  there  was  no  industry 
that  needed  protection  as  there  is  at  this  time. 

In  the  copy  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  the  leading  iron  and  steel  trade 
journal  of  England,  issue  of  August  12,  1921,  there  appears  on  page  217  quotations  on 
British-made  ferromanganese,  as  follows:  76  to  80  per  cent  "for  home  consumption," 
£18  per  ton;  **for  export,"  £14  per  ton. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  evident  that  the  British  pool  is  again  resorting  to  their 
pernicious  habit  of  dumping  in  this  country  to  destroy  the  ferromanganese  industry, 
in  this  case  the  differential  being  £4  sterling  per  ton  lower  than  they  will  sell  con- 
sumers in  their  own  country. 

The  steel  interests  admit  that  ferromanganese  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  and 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the 
United  States  should  have  its  own  ferromanganese  industry  by  proper  protection 
and  that  we  should  not  be  dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  this  most 
essential  article. 

The  steel  interests,  as  evidenced  by  their  testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
were  not  opposed  to  a  duty  on  ferromanganese.  They,  however,  oppose  the  high  rate 
of  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  contents,  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  the  basis  that  it  would  add  too  much  to  the  cost  of  their  steel. 
The  proposed  duty  on  ferromanganese  is  necessarily  high  because  it  is  burdened  with 
a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  metallic  manganese  in  the  ore. 

The  duty  proposea  in  H.  R.  bill  7456  on  ferromanganese  carries  protection  to  both 
iiianganese  ore  and  ferromanganese  in  the  proportion  of  al^out  two-thirds  for  the  ore  and 
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one-third  for  ferromanganese;  therefore  it  is  evident  that  if  ore  is  permitted  to  ren  z. 
on  the  free  list  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  imposed  on  ferromanjran*-*-  :U' 
about  66  per  cent  of  the  hi^h  dutv  objected  to  by  the  steel  producer  will  be  eUmiai*  -: 
and  the  necessary  protection  can  be  accorded  to  ferromanganese. 

It  would  hardlv  be  conristent  for  the  steel  interests  to  request  that  their  own  ioiu-*- 
be  protected  and  deny  adequate  protection  to  the  ferromanganese  indunnr     Th  • 
assume  that  ferromanpnese  would  cist  them  less  if  a  small  dutv  or  no  duty  is  p'lc-i   ; 
the  product,  overlooking  the  fact  that  unless  a  duty  giving  ade quite* protean i'i  • 
granted  the  American  industry  will  cease  to  exist  and  thev  wi;l  have  to  pav  th<f  h»r*^n 

Sroducer  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  duty  that  would  be  necessarv'  to  p-ot<»r;  th     ,- 
ustry  in  this  country.     With  the  American  industry  out  of  the  way  the  Br»tu»h  i»- 
ducers  would  be  able  to  fix  the  price  for  American  consumption,  as  has  be<f»a  xi  • 
practice  in  the  past. 

We  contend  that  the  position  of  the  American  steel  producer  would  not  be  cfaaitt^ 
for  in  one  case  he  pays  a  price  for  his  ferromanganese  which  includes  protect j<^  t  ^ 
the  American  industry,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  duty,  he  will  pay  th^*  «l« 
amount  to  the  foreign  producer  to  sustain  a  foreign  industry. 

The  dominating  factor  of  the  foreign  producera  is  the  British  pool,  whoftc"  «%•■»•• 
purpose  is  to  reclaim  the  American  trade  and  to  drive  the  American  maker  <»ijt  * 
Dusmess  by  unfair  competition.  This  unfair  competition  has  already  been  bn*tr  ■ 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  is  in  process  of  investiei*:  . 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  American  producers  of  ferromanganese  have  at  present  ample  furnace  caf«r/. 
to  supply  all  the  independent  steel  makers  in  this  country  even  under  war-tir- 
consumption. 

The  table  given  below  will  show  the  production  over  a  period  of  only  four  «'f  ^'  ■ 
producers,  and  as  the  output  was  governed  by  what  was  sold  it  is  onlv  fair  to  ^>  'fj* 
this  tonnage  would  have  been  materially  increased  had  the  demand  been  raflin*  l' 

If  the  steel  makers'  memory  were  not  so  short,  and  if  they  would  adhere  to  trf  & 
facts,  we  feel  sure  they  would  all  plead  for  protection  for  a  ferromanganese  indu***" 
Just  one  illustration:  When  the  war  broke  out  the  foreign  supply  wan  curtail*^!  tL : 
stocks  here  rapidly  diminished,  so  that  there  threatened  a  famine  in  ferromancan*^ 
The  result  was  that  the  price  of  the  small  amount  of  ferromanganese  available  ]uin:«< 
to  unheard  of  prices  and  threatened  a  shutdown  of  practically  every  indepen^J*:* 
at^el  plant  in  tne  country.     Shortly  after  this  the  American  ferromangane^^e  pmdL*-- 
came  to  their  rescue,  and   by  gradually  increasing  the  production  the  price  v&> 
brought  down  to  a  reasonable  war-time  level  and  remained  there. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  ferromanaganese  industry  is  permitted  to  survive  by  rM.*^: 
of  an  adequate  duty,  then  the  steel  producers  would  not  be  subjected  to  any  utht:.* 
hardship  and  the  great  United  States — the  largest  producer  of  steel  in  the  wori'i-*  • 
fostering  a  ferromanganese  industry  of  its  own  would  not  be  dependent  on  fi-r^-rt 
countries  for  its  supply  of  this  vitally  important  element. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laving  Furnace  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  E.  Marshall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  Manganese  Manufacturino  Co  , 

Philadelphia,  Pc 
Southern  Manganese  Corporation, 

Anni*tan»  Ale 

Production  of  American  Ferromanganexe. 


1915        1916 


1017        1918 


T 

1919    I    l«aO        1«D      T'U. 


Lavino  Furnace  Co < 8,514 

E.  E.  Marshall 

American  Manganese  Manufacturing  |  i 

Co 10,059  1    2,>l92 

Iroquois  Furnace i    7,6>« 


I  o    T.  4    '    oo   <»o»        or     .«.     I 


Total I  10,059  .  19,090 


32,622     35,421  !  22,493     50,737      ^SC    IC  •• 
9,603     32.108'    2,249     19,900    '"  * 

2,293  I    9,M5      9.991    H  • 


19,771     17,312   1  17, 


61,996     87,134  I  34, 0K7  1 108^ 957       S,3«    XT 


The  above  represents  the  tonnage  of  ferromanganese  produced  exclusive  «*(  tJ"*' 
produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  steel  companies,  and  iJ-^ 
not  include  the  production  of  several  otner  <  ompaniea  who  operated  during  \hv  »** 
but  went  out  of  busine^  immediately  after  the  armistice  wad  signed. 
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« 

Mr.  RoMETN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  Mr.  Edward  E.  Marshall, 
nd  I  testified.  But  since  I  have  been  sitting  down  I  understood 
^nator  Smoot's  question^  and  if  you  will  give  me  one  minute  I  will 
nswer  the  question.  You  asked  why  spiegeleisen  only  reauired 
1.25  and  f  erromanganese  $  1 5  a  ton.  Tne  answer  is  this :  Spiegeleisen 
s  not  an  imported  article.  The  American  Manganese  Manufactur- 
n^  Co.,  of  which  I  am  vice  president,  owned  a  manganiferous  ore 
nine  in  the  Cuyuna  Range  containing  100,000  tons  of  manganese 
)re,  and  we  make  spiegeleisen.  There  is  no  need  for  a  duty  on 
^piegelesien.  There  is  no  competition.  Spiegeleisen  is  made  in  this 
^ountry  and  nobody  can  compete.     Ferromanganese  is  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now  you  have  told  just  exactly  what  i  wanted 
jrou  to  tell. 

Mr.  RoMEYN.  Just  one  more  point:  Where  a  witness  gets  up  and 
aays  there  is  100,000,000  of  tons  of  nianganiferous  or  manganese 
ores  of  5  to  35  per  cent  manganese — that  may  be  true,  but  you  can 
not  make  ferromanganese  out  of  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  not  going  to  legislate  on  it.  I  will  tell 
you  that. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  H.  GE0SB7,  DISCOVEBEB  AND 
EXPLOBEB  OF  MIVEBALS,  OF  DX7LTJTH,  MINN. 

The  Chadiman.  Mr.  Crosby,  you  reside  in  Duluth,  Minn.  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  I  am  a  discoverer  and  explorer  of  minerals. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  desire  to  address  yourself  to  in 
connection  with  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  Manganese-bearing  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  repeating  what  has  already  been  stated 
to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  There  has  been  nobody  on  manganese-bearing  ore. 
There  are  two  men  here  on  the  producmg  manganese  ore  industry — 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Potts  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Crosby.  In  order  to  get  myself  properly  before  the  committee, 
I  will  state  that  I  am  a  discoverer  and  explorer  of  minerals  on  the 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ranges  and  elsewhere.  By 
exploring  is  meant  the  proving  of  tonnages  and  grades  to  determine 
its  merchantability,  by  the  use  of  power-driven  churn  and  diamond 
drills.  I  have  had  an  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
am  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Mesabi  and  Cuyuna  Ranges.  The 
Mesabi  is  an  iron-ore  bearing  range;  the  Cuyuna  Range  is  known  as 
an  iron  range,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore  from  this  district 
carries  manganese  and  has  been  oi  considerable  economic  importance 
for  its  manganese  content  in  steel  making. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Cuynna  iron  and  manganese  range  there 
bas  been  about  2,800  holes  drilled,  differing  in  depth  from  60  to  1,000 
feet.  Of  those  2,800  holes  I  have  personally  drilled  700.  I  have 
drilled  something  like  20  properties.  Eight  of  those  properties  have 
become  producers  of  manganese-bearing  ore  and  helped  to  furnish 
the  manganese  that  was  used  in  the  steel  manufacture  during  the 
war  period. 
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During  the  year  1918  there  were  860,000  tons  of  this  inAt<^r.i 
shipped  irom  the  Cuyuna  Range  to  the  steel  industry  in  this  countn 
ana  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  t:.-  .v 
were  305,000  tons  of  what  we  call  high-grade  manganese  ore  nmni": 
40  per  cent  or  better.  This  higher  CTade  of  manganese  came  fn  = 
diflFerent  localities,  more  especially  from  Butte  and  Phillipsbu'j 
Mont.,  and  from  Virginia  and  Arkansas.  The  balance  of  tne  :"• 
nage  was  distributed  over  a  large  area,  and  about  30  States  ^r: 
represented. 

It  has  been  stated  by  witnesses  here — and  I  simply  am  am^/'-i 
at  the  statements  they  have  made — that  there  are  no  reserve  t*  -  - 
nages  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  w 

frove  to  you  in  a  brief  that  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Charlfs  ^^ 
otts,  based  upon  Government  reports  and  reports  of  producer^  •  ' 
this  material,  who  have  made  explorations  of  their  aeposits  at.' 
measured  the  tonnages  and  the  grades,  etc.,  that  there  are  36,0<)0.Ui 
tons  of  ferruginous  manganese  ore  in  reserve;  that  there  are  ov- - 
20,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  that  runs  over  4(1  p^r 
cent  ready  to  be  mined  and  shipped  to  the  steel  manufacturers. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  where  u 
manganese  that  has  been  used  up  to  1914  came  from,  because  v-  . 
are  all  familiar  with  that.  But  I  will  state  that  most  of  it  can:' 
from  Brazil,  the  Caucasus,  and  India.  It  is  true  that  this  on*  \  -.« 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply  that  steel  makers  have  used  geneml  ■ 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  It  comes,  perhaps,  in  larger  dep'i^J* 
However,  the  grade  is  no  higher  than  our  oest  aomestic  ores. 

The  domestic-ore  producers  rose  to  the  emergency  during  the  w  ' 
and  filled  a  demand  that  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  huv- 
filled  otherwis€5. 

I  personally  spent,  in  trying  to  produce  for  war  purposes.  $1 ,4oO/«» ■ 
in  tne  development  of  mmes  in  Minnesota,  and  1  wish  to  state  t!.a* 
this  money  will  be  almost  a  total  loss  to  me  unless  the  producers  "( 
manganese  ore  in  this  country  are  protected. 

I  nave  read  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  suhj»*- 
of  manganese-ore  reserves  and  know  the  tonnages  of  mangant^^-* 
bearing  ores  and  the  grades  that  have  been  accredited  to  this  ran^- 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  series  121.  Based  on  li- 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  gained  through  year*  *•** 
experience,  these  estimates  do  not  fully  represent  either  the  aoiUA. 
tonnages  or  the  proper  classification  of  grades  of  this  district. 

According  to  tne  reports  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey,  there  ar- 
only  13,628,000  tons  of  mangan^e-bearing  ore,  contaimng  5  te  .>' 
per  cent  manganese,  in  the  aistrict.  No  figures  are  given  for  tnv 
additional  reserve  in  prospect.  This  report  seriously  minimize  th:* 
importance  of  manganese-oearing  ores  ot  the  Cuyuna  Range,  for  th^^ 
following  reasons: 

That  the  actual  tonnage  is  greater  than  claimed.  There  were  2i 
mines  on  the  Cuyuna  Range  that  were  producing  or  preparing  t<* 
produce  manganese-bearing  ore  in  1918.  I  can  name  two  out  of  tk:> 
group  that  contain  more  ore  than  the  Geological  Survey  says  exi<t? 
in  the  whole  district.  The  Sagamore  contains  11,000,000  tons:  if»<* 
Ida  May,  4,000,000.  The  proved  tonnage  of  Cuyuna  Range*  m 
36,000,000  tons.  This  constitutes  the  actual  tonnage  of  mangane^ 
bearing  ores  included  in  the  classification  of  femigmous  mangmnes: 
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>res  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  containing  5  to  35  per  cent  man- 
ganese, of  which  the  balance  of  the  mineral  constituent  is  iron  ore. 
A  fact  generally  overlooked  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  that  is  to  say,  they  take  it  into  consideration,  but 
wrhen  they  present  their  totals  of  reserves  they  do  not  mention  it, 
is  that  5  per  cent  manganese  ore,  if  it  were  contained  with  rock, 
would  be  of  little  avail  as  a  mineral,  but  is  quite  valuable  if  it  is  con- 
tained with  iron  ore.  For  instance,  where  manganese  ore  in  the 
Cuyuna  Range  has  5  per  cent  manganese  it  has  a  constituent  mineral 
wluch  contams  50  to  55  per  cent  iron  ore.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
commercial  in  that  way,  and  it  is  used  in  making  high  manganese  pig. 
The  Government  repjort  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  ores  of 
the  Cuyuna  Range  by  ignoring  the  probable  ore.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional tonnage  oi  probable  ore  not  capable  of  definite  calculation, 
but  of  certain  existence,  which  would  undoubtedly  increase  the 
reserve  tonnages  to  approximately  50,000,000  tons. 

The  Government  report  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  Cuyuna 
RanM,  in  that  it  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  vast  area  of  partly 
developed  ore  bodies  contiguous  to  proven  deposits. 

In  addition  to  the  50,000,000  actual  and  probable  tons  of  manga- 
nese ores,  there  are  a  great  many  properties  on  which  diamond  drill- 
ing has  been  done  and  on  which  merchantable  grades  of  manganese- 
bearing  ore  have  been  found,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for 
these  ores  at  this  time  exploration  has  not  been  continued  to  the 
point   where   tonnages  could   be  measured.     The   50,000,000   tons 
above  considered  represent  only    those  properties  that  have  been 
quite  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  heart  of  tne  Cuyuna  Range,  which  is 
confined    within    a    rectangle    seven   miles    wide    and  eight  miles 
long.     There  is  an  area  many  times  as  great  as  the  area  described 
above  which  is  all  within  the  proven  manganese  formation  and 
which  has  not  been  drilled  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  away  from 
the  railroads  and  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  demand  to 
warrant  thorough  development.     However,  this  has  been  proven  by 
the  discovery  of  the  ore  at  different  points  throughout  the  area 
described  above.     The  Cuyuna  Range,  in  my  opinion,  has  great 
possibilities  for  the  discovery  of  additional  large  tonnages  of  man- 
ganese-bearing ore.     If  it  were  thoroughly  drilled  it  would  undoubt- 
edly add  greatly  to  the  reserve  ore  bodies  actually  proven.     Up- 
wards of  $7,000,000  have  been  spent  in  development  on  this  range, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  mines  operating  acainst 
24  during  1918  under  war  demand.     Unless  manganese  ore  nas  a 
protective  tariff,  the  domestic  mine  owners  and  operators  will  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  properties,  as  they  can  not  compete  with 
cheap  mining  costs  of  ores  from  Brazil,  India,  and  Russia  because 
of  difference  in  labor  costs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  con- 
taining comparatively  small  percentage  of  manganese — about  10  per 
^ent,  and  the  balance  of  the  metal  content,  approximately  40  per  cent 
iron — are  not  to  be  classed  as  low-grade  manganese  ores  in  the  same 
sense  that  an  ore  containing  10  pert;ent  manganese  without  the  pres- 
ence of  iron  ore  would  be  so  classified. 

It  has  been  proven  by  a  great  many  examples  that  the  manganese 
Wiutent  of  these  ores  is  capable  of  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.     This  practice  has  been  followed  under  two  diflerent  methods. 
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the  first  one  comprises  the  manufacture  of  a  manj^anese  alloy  kn^in 
as  spiegeleisen.  wnich  normally  contains  about  20  per  cent  man^an*-^ 
and  75  per  cent  iron  and  5  per  cent  carbon.  This  alloy  is  used  in  f  • 
Bessemer  prf)cess  of  steel  making  and  can  be  made  out  of  manganif*  •- 
ous  ore  where  the  total  metallic  content  of  the  manc^aneso  is  12  pr 
cent  or  better.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  36,000,000  t-»r- 
or  9,000,000  tons  oi  the  manganese  bearing  ore  of  the  Cuyuna  Ran::  • 
contains  manganese  12  per  cent  or  better. 

The  other  75  per  cent  of  the  manganese-bearing  ores  of  the  Cuyur- 
Range,  27,000,000  tons,  contains  approximately  7  per  cent  manpani*^ 
This  is  all  capable  of  utilization  in  making  high  manganese  pig  in-' 
High  manganese  pig  iron  has  also  been  used  in  steel  makinfir.  th.- 
eliminating  the  use  of  additional  manganese  to  the  steel  bath  at  tl.. 
time  of  the  pouring  in  as  large  amounts  as  is  now  used  where  all  ti:- 
manganese  is  added  in  the  form  of  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  in  European  steel  making;  it  lit- 
been  followed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  for  a  number  of  year* 
and  I  am  reliafcly  informed  this  practice  was  successfully  emplovt-i 
by  a  number  of  steel  companies  during  the  war  period.  There  ar- 
numerous  publications  tending  to  prove  that  this  practice  wa^  ••r- 
tirely  satisiactory  and  a  steel  of  a  better  grade  was  produced  than 
has  been  produced  by  the  other  practices. 

This,  then,  proves  that  the  manganese-bearing  ores  of  the  Cuyuna 
Range  are  a  valuable  source  of  a  supply  of  domestic  manganese  an-i 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Government  is  estimating  dom'-- 
tic  reserves. 

The  average  content  of  manganese  in  the  36,000.000  tons  of  mji**- 
ganese-bearing  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Range  district  of  Minnesota  i* 
about  9  per  cent.  Thirty-six  million  tons  of  9  per  cent  mmi^ane^- 
bearing  ores  is  equivalent  to  approximately  5,000,000  tons  of  h\s.  • 
grade  manganese  ore  containing  45  per  centTnanganese. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  tariff  on  manganese  ore  would  stimuU*' 
the  exploration  of  manganese-bearing  minerals  that  as  yet  are  hax 
slightly  developed.  And  when  this  development  has  reached  t^* 
proportions  which  would  naturally  be  expected,  America  will  lear- 
that  she  has  ample  supplies  of  manganese  ore  to  last  as  lo'i^;  as  «»tir 
vast  supplies  of  iron  ore,  which,  if  the  lower  ^ades  are  utilizeil  \r, 
the  same  ratio  that  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  estimated,  we  w* ' 
have  both  iron  and  manganese  sufficient  to  last  this  country  for  2*** 
years. 

There  are  23  mines  on  the  range  that  produce  manganese  or»- 
and  out  of  that  23  mines  of  the  Cuyuna  Range  there  is  not  one  run- 
ning and  producing  ore  to-day.  Every  one  of  them  are  closed  dowx 
and  out  of  39  mines  on  the  range  that  produced  manganese  and  in^r. 
ore,  there  are  only  2  mine*^  running.     The  condition  is  appalling. 

I  say  this  \^nth  all  candor:  I  believe  that  if  this  industry  wa* 
protected  so  that  there  would  be  a  sale  for  the  ore  that  this  ct>untn 
is  capable  of  producing  75  per  cent  of  the  manganese  that  is  co*.- 
sumed  in  the  steel-makins:  trade  of  this  countrv  and  would  be  M» 
to  do  so  for  a  great  many  years.  There  is  no  question  in  mj*  mir.»i 
about  it.  For  instance,  in  Minnesota  alone  there  has  been  explop"! 
up  to  this  time  only  one-eighth  of  the  actual  proven  formation,  anii 
it  covers  an  area  of  36  miles  square.  At  <lifferent  point's  thnmch^^'J* 
the  manganese  ore  bearing  district,  which  covers  about  eight  lini*-^ 
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that  area,  there  have  been  holes  put  down  and  manganese  of  a  mer- 
["hantable  Quality  been  discovered. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Crosby,  may  I  ask  a  question  just  to 
^et  clear  information?  You  get  both  the  pig  iron  and  the  man- 
sranese  from  what  we  call  iron  ore,  do  you  not « 

Mr.  Crosby.  No,  sir;  we  get  high  manganese  pig  iron  from  fer- 
rumious  manganese  ore,  not  iron  ore. 

benator  McCumber.  And  a  certain  percentage  of  it  will  be  pig 
iron  and  a  certain  percentage  manganese  ? 
Mr.  Crosby.  You  mean  in  the  high  manganese  pig  iron  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 
Mr.  Crosby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  the  ore:  Now,  what  per  cent  of  it  will 
be  pig  iron  and  what  per  cent  of  it,  on  the  average,  would  be  man- 
ganese ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  It  would  not  be  separated;  that  would  be  called 
high  manganese  pig  iron.  It  would  be  a  homogeneous  mass;  it  would 
be  pig  iron  contaimng  a  percentage  of  manganese. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well,  sir.     That  helps  me.     To  harden 

the  iron,  to  make  steel  of  it,  what  per  cent  of  the  manganese  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  When  they  are  using  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 

they  use  about  15  pounds  to  the  long  ton  m  the  bath,  and  it  is  put 

in  lump  form  while  the  steel  is  in  molten  state. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  whether  when 
you  extract  the  manganese  from  the  ore,  say  a  ton  of  ore,  you  get 
enough  manganese  out  of  that  ton  of  ore  to  harden  the  pig  iron 
that  IS  in  that  ton  of  ore;  whether  it  takes  less  or  whether  it  takes 
more? 

Mr.  Crosby.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  manganese 
contained  in  the  pig  iron. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  Senator  wanted  to  know  what  the 
percentage  of  the  bath  in  this  15  pounds  that  is  put  in  is  to  the  whole 
amount  in  the  bath. 

Mr.  Crosby.  That  would  be  the  amount  that  would  be  added 
where  no  manganese  was  put  in  the  original  pig;  that  would  be  the 
total  amount  put  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  percentage 
in  the  15,  imless  I  would  know  how  many  pounds  were  in  the  batn. 
Mr.  Crosby.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage,  about  three-fourths  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  enough  manganese  in  a  ton  of  ore 
^or  all  the  hardening  properties  you  will  need  in  converting  the  ore 
into  the  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  it  is  manganese  pig  iron,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary, if  you  have  the  protection  upon  the  pig  iron,  to  have  any  other 
protection  on  some  of  the  contents  of  that  same  pig  iron  separate 
irom  the  pig  iron  itself  ?  * 

Mr.  Crosby.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  in  answer 
to  that. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Crosby.  Standard  grades  of  iron  ore  contain  almost  no  man- 
ganese. The  prevailing  furnace  practice  consists  in  adding  the 
manganese  at  the  time  of  pouring  the  steel.  It  is  not  added  for 
hardening  properties  but  for  its  purifying  effect.  If  the  prevail- 
^g  practice  utilized  the  manganese  bearing  iron  ore,  we  would  need 
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no  tariff  to  protect  it,  but  the  steel  manufacturer  prefers  to  use  tK* 
manganese  ore  coming  from  its  foreign  mines  instead  of  our  dt>inf<' 
supply.  The  protection  of  pig  iron  of  $1.25  per  ton  does  not  pn»t»-  * 
manganese  ore  or  the  makers  of  manganese  alloy.  That  liu*;. 
protects  only  the  manufacturer  of  pig  iron.  Personally,  I  see  r 
excuse  for  a  tariff  on  pig  iron  except  to  benefit  the  steel  people  aim 
for  revenue.  As  a  manganese  ore  producer  I  am  not  conoemed  in 
the  duty  on  pig  iron,  only  on  the  duty  on  manganese  ore  and  th» 
manganese  alloys. 

The  ore  producer  has  no  railroads,  no  boats,  no  blast  fumaoes.  ai- J 
no  steel  mills,  so  that  the  chance  he  has  of  making  profit  is  on  t;  • 
sale  of  the  ore.  While  many  of  the  steel  makers  own  their  railroa«i« 
boats,  blast  furnaces,  and  steel  manufacturing  mills,  and  they  clt 
put  profit  on  the  manufactured  article  or  on  some  other  phase  of  t.v 
operations. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  has  had  20  minuu- 
now,  and  I  think  you  can  file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Crosby.  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief,  as  these  are  only  n«»t*-> 
There  are  some  things  I  would  like  to  touch  on.  But  if  you  fe^I  i 
have  taken  all  the  time  I  should,  I  will  close. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  46  other  witnesses  who  have  been  calkti 
for  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  close  up  in  a  very  few  minutes,  vt'« 
may  do  so.     The  committee  does  not  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  tui 
as  Senator  Smoot  has  said,  we  have  a  great  many  other  gentleman 
here,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  them  to  give  them  a  chance. 

Mr.  Crosby.  In  regard  to  the  tariff  on  manganese  ore,  we  wouM 
like  to  have  the  minimum  grade  placed  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  'M) 
per  cent  as  now  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill.  If  placed  at  30  per  wn' 
it  would  permit  Spanish  ore  to  come  in  free  as  they  have  large  quani-- 
ties  of  the  same  cnaracter  of  ore  that  we  have  on  the  Cuyima  KaiiD* 
This  ore  from  Spain  is  mined  with  cheap  labor  and  transportati«>c 
i^nd  it  would  affect  our  industry. 

The  statements  which  are  made  in  this  brief  with  reference  to  ir^ 
statistics  in  bulletins  issued  by  the  Greological  Survey  are  not  ma^lf 
with  a  desire  to  criticize  any  of  the  functions  or  personnel  of  th> 
bureau,  but  they  are  simply  in  justice  to  our  own  mdustry  to  shtw 
the  reasons  why  the  statements  are  not  a  just  basis  for  judging  liu- 
manganese  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  tariff  protecU*-:. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  assign  reasons  for  the  disparity  between  i»ur 
statements  and  those  of  the  survey  except  with  the  possible  sujnrt>- 
tion  that  with  the  colossal  task  tHe  survey  has  before  it,  its  rpp«»r--» 
are  as  adequate  and  abreast  of  the  times  as  it  is  possible  with  lit 
appropriations  at  its  disposal,  ai)d  we  offer  our  own  statements  *'• 
beinjx  of  equal  interest  to  the  committee  and  of  ec^ual  interest  io  uu 
Survey  with  the  assurance  that  the  survey  consider  these  pn*x'n'. 
day  statements  with  equal  interest  with  the  committee,     [Readin.: 

Throe-fourths  of  the  reserves  of  low-grade  femiginoiie  manganeffe  ore*  apfM>ar  \*    * 
in  the  riniina  Ranpe.  Minn.     Although  many  pn>Mem:^  ha\o  bwn  en<*<mDt'^-i  '■'- 
marketing  these  ores,  they  must  be  consiHere<l  the  mo«<t  valuable  eoim'i?  of  nuicuk-*' 
ore  in  the  country.    <  Manganese  and  Manguniferoui*  Ores  in  1919,  by  II.  A.  i\  h  l*  ' 
p.  0(),  issued  by  the  United  States  Geol<»jrical  Survey.) 

The  action  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  1918  in  urging  all  its  m«  rp*»- 
to  reduce  the  grade  of  ferromanganefle  enalded  the  producers  to  nwinuin  a  nplati>f.':« 
large  production  in  1919.    The  iron  content  of  the  ore  and  cheap  tfrnni^iuruitoii  z." 
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rrided  advantages.  The  principal  problems  that  have  been  encountered  in  the 
larketin^  of  these  ores  appear  to  have  been  solved,  and  although  1919  was  a  very 
u favorable  vear,  under  normal  conditions  these  mines  may  be  able  to  market  lar^e 
iiuntities  of  ore  for  some  time  to  come.  (Manganese  and  Manganiferous  Ores  in 
^19,  by  H.  A.  C.  Jenson,  p.  113,  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  he  Mr.  Charles  W.  Potts. 

>TATEME]rT   OF   HE.    CHABLES   W.    POTTS,    OF   DEEBWOOD, 

MINN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  producer  of  manganese  ? 
Mr.  Potts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  gentlemen  who  have  already  appeared  rep- 
ri*sent  you? 

Mr.  t*oTTS.  No,  sir;  not  at  all  or  only  in  part.  I  represent  to  a 
certain  extent  the  manjganiferous  ore  producers  of  Minnesota,  which 
suhject  Mr.  Crosby  has  just  covered,  and  I  also  represent  the  pro- 
<iucers  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  in  Arkansas  and  certain  men  from 
various  States  who  are  interested,  who  have  invested  money  in  the 
production  or  in  preparing  to  produce  manganese  ore  during  the  war. 
A  number  of  them  have  been  m  commimication  with  members  of  this 
committee  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  various  States. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Potts.  My  business  has  been  primarily  the  diamond  drilling 
business,  similar  to  Mr.  Crosby's.  But  during  the  war  time  I  was 
induced  by  Government  requests  and  demands  to  enter  the  mining 
of  manganese,  and  the  companies  I  represent  have  spent  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  attempting  to  produce  these  manganese 
ores.     Some  ores  have  been  produced. 

I  want  to  talk  principally  on  the  subject  of  manganese-ore  reserves. 
1  sat  here  yesterday  and  listened  to  10  men  talking  of  the  various 
schedules  affecting  the  steel  industry.  Most  of  them  said  that  there 
were  no  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country. 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  my  time  in  the  past  few 
years  in  developing  and  in  the  exploration  of  manganese  deposits. 
1  am  familiar  with  various  districts  in  which  manganese  has  been 
produced,  and  a  few  general  figures  I  think  will  be  ofinterest  to  you. 
There  are  30  States  in  the  Union  in  which  manganese  ore  is  known 
to  exist.  About  half  of  them  have  shipped  manganese  ore  in  quanti- 
ties that  have  been  of  more  or  less  importance,  especially  during  the 
war  period. 

I  neard  a  number  of  witnesses  yesterday  state  that  there  were  no 
deposits  in  this  country.  I  would  very  much  have  appreciated  if 
some  one  would  have  asked  them  on  what  information  they  made 
Aat  statement. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  they  say  there  were  no  deposits  or  none 
produced  ? 
Mr.  Potts.  They  said  there  were  no  deposits  of  any  consequence. 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  produced  s 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes,  sir.  In  1918  manganese-bearing  ores  were  pro- 
duced as  follows:  High  grade  manganese  ore  containing  more  than 
^5  per  cent  manganese,  305,869  tons;  manganese  ore  containing  10 
fo  35  per  cent  manganese,  916,163  tons;  manganiferous  ore,  contain- 
ing 5  to  10  per  cent  manganese,  470,138  tons.     In  1919  there  were 
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produced  56,265  tons  of  high-grade  manganese,  and  in  1920  :L'  - 
were   94,000   tons   produced.     The   average   yearly   production 
high-grade  manganese  ore  in  this  country  for  the  five-year  jk: 
previous  to  1914  was  only  2,612  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  any  question  but  what  thtrt-  a: 
manganese  ores  in  the  United  States  in  diflferent  parts  of  this  r.  ^:  - 
try.     The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  enough  manrar.  - 
in  the  ore  to  make  it  profitable  to  mine.     If  we  put  tnis  prir«-  l 
at  10  cents  a  pound  or  $200  a  ton,  there  is  not  any  auestinn  ' 
what  we  could  produce  manganese  as  long  as  we  would  want  :* 
this    coimtry,    from   American   manganese    ore.     The    questi«r. 
whether  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.     If  you  have  anythiLi:  • 
say  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  that  are  imposed  in  this  bill,  wtiethtr  - 
high  or  too  low,  the  committee  would  like  to  know  it,  and  to  L. 
you  tell  us  why.     That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  I,  as  one  member  of  the  comin:'' 
would  like  to  know  about  these  deposits.     I  do  not  take  the  *•  r 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  those  who  are  intere^' 
in  the  Brazil  mines  that  this  industry  can  not  be  developed  hen  • 
this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Potts.  May  I  answer  Senator  La  FoUette's  question  tr>' 
It  will  logically  lead  to  answering  yours. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Potts.  I  can  not  criticize  the  gentlemen  who  yesterday  >«  ■ 
there  were  no  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  this  country  if  t... . 
relied  iipon  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Conmiission  and  of  the  (h  - 
logical  Survey. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  series  Xo.  .1 
conm[iencing  at  page  123  and  extending  to  page  149,  and  the  >ul> 
mary  in  that  chapter  on  manganese,  there  were  in  this  country  ' 
1918  only  699,750  tons  of  high  grade  of  manganese  ore  with  .v 
additional  tonnage  of  1,130,000.    This  statement  I  regajrd  as  inc"  '- 
rect.     It  does  not  state  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  mn'- 
ganese  reserves  correctly.     It  does  not  take  into  consideration  ^ 
^e  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survf. 
or  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  reports  of  the  geol(><n  .i 
surveys  of  various  States,  nor  the  reports  of  engineers  and  ge^'i  - 
^sts  of  note  who  have  been  writing  articles  and  pubhshing  the  sanif 
m  various  magazines  and  technical  journals  for  several  years. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  bases  its  estimates  on  the  etio- 
logical Survey  and  various  other  publications,  and  at  the  end  of  ti- 
chapter  there  is  a  bibliography  of  documents  from  which  the  (!«'•» 
are  obtained.     In  this  bibliography  you  will  discover  that  a  numWr 
of  the  reports  on  which  the  estimates  are  based  are  5  or  6  year^ 
old.     Those  reports  which  were  published  five  or  six  years  a^o  an 
out  of  date  as  far  as  manganese  ore  reserves  in  this  country  »'■ 
concerned.     There  are  other  reports  that  bear  dates  of  191S  aii' 
1919,  and  you  might  assume  from  the  fact  that  those  dates  ar< 
rather  recent  that  perhaps  the   estimate  of  ore,  as  shown  in  t'  ^ 
list  of  reports,  is  correct,  but  if  you  examine  the  original  rep«'r»* 
vou  will  find  that  the  investigations  upon  which  those  reports  wi-' 
based  upon  were  made  several  years  previously.     You  win  also  lini 
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ji  that  bibliography  other  reports  bearing  dates  1918  or  1919.  They 
refer  to  reports  in  which  investigations  were  made  in  those  years, 
but  if  you  read  those  reports  you  will  find  that  they  were  reports 
made  during  the  war  period  and  that  the  engineers  and  geologists 
who  made  tnose  reports  stated  and  admitted  that  they  were  super- 
ficial and  that  they  did  not  observe  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  is 
ordinarily  required  by  mining  companies. 

A  number  of  the  references  in  the  bibUography  on  page  149  are 
to  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  bear  the  dates  1918  and 
later.  None  of  these  publications,  however,  deal  with  ore  reserves, 
and  there  is  but  Uttle  of  their  contents  incorporated  into  the  reports 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  These  reports  contain  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  but  in  no  instance  do  they  give  unfavorable 
data  on  the  ore  reserves,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

Important  developments  in  the  discovery  of  manganese  ore  and 
important  adaptations  and  uses  of  domestic  manganese  ore  were 
made  in  1918  and  later  that  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in 
the  Tariff  Commission's  report;  and  without  these  contributions  to 
the  industry  included,  any  statement  or  conclusion  from  such  state- 
ments are  inadequate  ana  unfair  to  this  infant  industry. 

Constituting  a  part  of  the  total  manganese  ore  reserves  of  the 
United  States  is  a  report  of  the  deposits  of  manganese  ores  in  Ar- 
kansas. I  went  to  see  the  geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  who 
examined  the  Arkansas  district.  The  estimates  of  the  manganese 
ore  of  the  Batesville  (Ark.)  district  was  about  250,000  tons.  He 
gave  me  the  figures  of  his  estimates  of  various  properties.  One  of 
these  was  the  property  which  we  are  operating.  According  to  his 
estimate  of  a  certain  ^ade  of  ore  there  was  only  2,000  tons  on  our 
property.  Last  year  m  a  little  over  60  days  we  mined  2.600  tons 
and  got  barely  started. 

We  made  some  investigations  by  test  pitting  and  sinking  holes, 
and  we  foimd  more  ore  on  17  acres  of  our  land  than  he  credited  our 
whole  600  acres.  Fr6m  the  data  we  have  on  our  property  I  believe 
we  have  more  ore  on  it  than  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
credits  the  whole  Batesville  district  of  Arkansas. 

1  am  not  criticizing  the  geolog^ists  of  the  Geological  Survey  nor 
Questioning  their  integrity  or  their  ability,  but  I  do  say  that  they 
aid  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  thorough  investigations  during 
the  hectic  war  days.  They  could  not  attain  that  degree  of  accuracy 
that  is  required  by  mining  companies  in  the  mvestigation  of 
properties. 

In  order  that  you  may  realize  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  com- 
panies that  1  represent  to  go  into  the  details  so  that  we  understand 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  with  reference  to  development  and  explo- 
ration of  mines,  I  have  brought  some  of  the  maps  which  show  the 
method  we  employ  in  investigating  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
properties  in  which  we  are  financially  interested. 
The  Chabiman.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  I  am  not  so  employed.  I  do  not  so^designate  myself, 
although  I  have  a  imiversity  degree  and  an  experience  covermg  a 
period  of  15  years  in  the  mining  business.  I  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  mining  engineering  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Arkansas,  but  I  have  never  signed  my  name  as  a  mining  engineer. 
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Each  one  of  these  colored  areas  on  this  map  represents  ao  ar-* 
containing  manganese  ore.  I  might  go  through  the  following  I* 
pages.  Tney  would  be  similar.  The  work  is  accurate;  we  fcn-  * 
what  we  are  doing,  and  as  an  operator  I  know  what  we  are  tAlkinr 
about. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  making  these  investigations  with  % 
view  to  investing  capital  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes.  We  did  invest  capital,  and  if  we  do  not  p^e:  l 
tariff  we  will  be  " busted. '^ 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  money  has  been  invested  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  $750,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  that  stock  all  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  is  actual  money  that  has  been  invested.  It  .- 
not  a  stock-jobbing  proposition. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  did  you  invest  it  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  In  Minnesota  and  iVrkansas. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  ore  I 

Mr.  Potts.  Of  the  ore  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Potts.  In  Arkansas  the  average  of  the  high-grade  ore  from  our 
properties  is  as  follows:  Manganese,  49.03;  iron,  5.62;  phosphoni^ 
0.165;  silica,  4.89. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes;  that  is  very  high.  We  have  another  grade  that 
we  call  low-grade  ore  that  runs  31  per  cent  in  manganese  and  1>  ir 
iron. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  can  be  used  for  speigeleisen. 

Mr.  Potts.  For  speigeleisen  and  also  in  making  high  maiigmn«-^ 
pig  iron.  Before  I  fimsh  talking  of  this  matter  of  Government  im- 
ports I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  things. 

Here  is  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  It  was  publishi^ 
this  year,  1921.  The  ink  is  hardly  dry.  The  data  on  which  \\us 
report  is  based  was  compiled  from  information  available  in  1913. 

The  Chairman.  What  department  issued  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  The  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  of  great  value  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  No,  sir;  except  historically. 

Senator  McLean.  Just  what  does  that  embrace  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  A  compilation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  world  a- 
known,  up  to  and  including  1913.  Manganese  is  one  of  the  mineral* 
covered  in  this  report. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  from  the  Geological  Survey  din^-t 
or  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Through  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  this  the  latest  they  have  issued  i 

Mr.  Potts.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  Senator.  They  issue  a  gnp«; 
many. 

Here  is  the  last  report  issued  on  manganese  and  manganiferous  on* 
reserves  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  April  6,  1921. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  that  the  one  you  have  been  discus^n::' 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  based  upon  information  that  is  old 
and  out  of  date  'i 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  This  last  document  you  had  in  your  hand  is  an 
ncient  document,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes;  it  is  all  right;  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have,  but 
ae  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  it  is  not  up  to  date.  There  has 
een  such  a  tremendous  development  in  the  manganese  mining  in- 
ustry  and  in  the  methods  of  beneficiating  manganese  ores  that  anj 
pport  based  upon  information  or  investigation  previous  to  1918  is 
ow  obsolete  and  can  not  be  depended  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  documents  widely  read  and  distributed 
0  the  public  in  search  of  knowledge  on  manganese  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes;  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  the  basis 
or  this  report,  Series  21  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  bibliography  to  which  I  take  exception  appears  on  pages  148 
ind  149  of  this  report. 
Senator  McCumber.  How  old  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  This,  I  think,  is  very  new;  in  fact,  the  last  report  of 
he  Tariff  Commission  on  manganese. 
Senator  McCumber.  How  old  is  the  data  ? 

iir.  Potts.  That  is,  data  I  have  given  you  ?  It  is  dated  from  1915 
:o  1918,  but  the  more  recent  data  were  based  on  investigations  that 
K-ere  made  previous  to  or  on  superficial  investigations,  or  on  subjects 
collateral  to  the  subject  of  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they,  get  rid  of  these  documents  if  they 
are  worthless  ? 
Mr.  Potts.  They  are  not  worthless.     They  contain  original  data. 
We  have  heard  gentlemen  here  say  that  there  are  no  manganese- 
ore  deposits  in  this  country.     I  believe  that  they  think  what  they 
say  is  true,  but  they  are  mistaken. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1918,  the 
Butte  district  of  Montana  contained  2,800  tons  of  high-grade  man- 
ganese ore. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  that  is  what  the  Geological  Sur- 
vev  represented  ? 

^Ir.  Potts.  That  is  what  the  geologists  of  the  Greological  Survey 
stated  in  their  report. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up.  The  committee  wants  to  extend 
every  coiu-tesy,  but  there  are  other  witnesses  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  witness  is  giving  very  valuable  informa- 
tion that  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  think,  and  that  is  why  I  say  we 
want  to  extend  every  coiuiiesy. 

Senator  Watson.  Can't  we  take  a  great  deal  for  granted  along  the 
line  of  Government  efficiency  generally  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  a  good  place  for  the  budget  propaganda 
to  start  be  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  the  printing  of  these  reports  ? 
Mr.  Potts.  I  think  the  Geological  Survey  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  would  rather  see  them  given  more 
money,  so  that  they  can  get  more  good  men  and  get  out  their  reports 
more  promptly.  1  have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Geological  Survey  or  the  Bureau  of  Mines  generally. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  if  they  had  more  money  they  could 
get  dovni  to  date  ? 
ilr.  Potts.  Yes. 
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Senator  Simmons.  The  witness  evidently  is  not  criticizing  the  Gov-- 
emment  men  but  the  Government  reports,  and  he  ought  not  to  l>tr 
heckled. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  no  intention  of  heckling  him.  I  was  merel  \ 
indulging  in  a  humorous  vein,  in  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the  Go^-- 
ernment  s  reports. 

Mr.  PoTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  statement  I  am  about  t*  - 
make  is  along  the  humorous  vein  you  so  much  appreciate.  It  i-- 
somewhat  humorous.  In  1918  investigations  were  maae  by  geologi>t- 
of  the  Geological  Survey  in  order  that  they  might  report  on  domestic- 
reserves  of  manganese  ore.  Making  up  a  part  of  that  total  of  679,7")i » 
tons  was  an  estimate  of  2,800  tons  in  the  Butte  district  of  Montana. 
In  1918  it  was  printed;  in  1919  it  was  again  printed;  and  in  1920  it 
was  printed  agam;  and  on  April  6,  1921,  it  was  again  printed,  statintr 
that  there  are  only  2,800  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ores  in  tlir- 
Butte  district  of  Montana.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  lft6.65<i 
tons  shipped  from  that  district.  The  Government  reports  still  say 
there  are  2,800  tons  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  and  sk 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  ? 

Mr.  PoTTS.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundret! 
and  fifty  tons;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  La  f^OLLETTE.  What  is  your  authority  for  that  statement ' 

Mr.  PoTTS.  Other  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey.     iLaughter. 

Senator  S.moot.  Was  this  manganese  ore  or  was  it  manganuerou- 
ore  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  was  manganese,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  ii 
went  to  the  companies  represented  by  the  gentleman  who  testified 
yesterday. 

Another  portion  of  the  Geological  Survey  reports  of  1918,  in 
describing  tne  deposits  in  the  Butte  district,  said  tiiat  while  no  goo<l 
basis  exists  for  computing  the  exact  tonnages,  descriptions  given 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  them  leave  no  ro<im 
for  doubt  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  bodies  is  very  lanre. 
The  gentlemen  who  made  those  statements  in  the  descriptive  part  of 
their  report  totally  ignored  these  large  deposits  of  manganese  when 
tabulatmg  the  total  domestic  reserves. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  all  the  evidence  I  have  herf 
with  reference  to  these  reserves.  I  expect  to  file  a  brief  which  will 
contain  a  ^eat  deal  more  data  than  I  am  able  to  giVe  you  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  these  reports  equally  accurate  in  respect  of 
oil  reserves  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  From  what  I  hear,  1  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  theorv  that  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
Government  publications  are  worthless. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  were  told  12  years  ago  that  there  was  only 
coal  enough  in  the  United  States  to  last  28  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  large  numoers  of  these  pamph]et> 
are  returned  to  me  with  letters  ot  indignation  by  constituents  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  constituents  in  Pennsylvania  were  stick- 
ing mighty  close  to  the  Government  reports,  because  they  weri* 
trying  to  convince  the  committc^o  that  tne  manganese  ores  in  tliin 
country  are  negligible. 
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Mr.  PoxTS.  It  is  fortuitous  for  those  who  opposed  a  tariff  on 
ancranc^e  ores  that  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  so 
uch  to  their  liking. 

There  are  several  things  with  reference  to  manganese  reserves  that 
have  not  touched  upon,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  into  the 
irious  details. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  only  the  reserves  of  high-grade  maganese 
res.  There  are  other  forms  of  manganese  ore  used  in  the  steel  busi- 
pss  besides  the  high-grade  mangjinese.  The  reports  of  the  Geological 
urvey  mention  these  ores,  but  do  not  take  them  into  consideration 
hen  they  compile  the  totals  of  reserves  nor  in  the  estimate  of  the 
m^h  of  time  the  reserves  will  last  the  steel  industry.  They  have 
iiade  estimates  of  the  number  of  years  which  they  thiuK  the  available 
lorn  est  ic  supply  will  last  the  steel  industry,  but  these  estimates  are, 
o  my  mind,  obviously  belittled. 

Besides  the  high-grade  manganese  ore,  the  supply  of  which  is  a 
rreat  deal  larger  than  the  Geological  Survey  says  it  is,  we  have 
mmense  tonnages  of  ferruginous  manganese  ores.  These  are  ores 
'ontaining  10  to  35  per  cent  manganese,  and  the  balance  of  their 
metallic  content  is  iron  ore.  Iron  ore  and  manganese  are  usfed  in  the 
steel  business,  and  those  ores  can  be  used,  and  have  been  used,  suc- 
cessfully, and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are  opposing  the  tariff  on  manga- 
nese have  their  own  selfish  interests  at  heart,  and  their  interests 
naturally  mean  more  to  them  than  our  interests  do. 

It  was  brought  out  in  yesterday's  testimony  that  they  own  a  large 
m'me  in  Brazil.  They  own  the  largest  available  sources  of  manganese 
ore  at  the  present  time. 

1  am  skipping  over  a  great  many  points  that  I  would  like  to  cover, 
but  I  have  not  the  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  who  the  gentlemen  were  who  testi- 
fied so  strongly  on  yesterday  ? 
Mr.  Potts.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  they  represent,  as  a  rule,  companies  that 
own  foreign  manganese  ore  ? 

Mr,  Potts.  I  could  not  say  that  any  of  the  men  who  testified  yester- 
day represent  companies  that  own  foreign  manganese  mines.  The 
men  wno  testified  were  largely  representative  of  the  so-called  ^'inde- 
pendent'' steel  companies.  The  mdependent  steel  companies,  how- 
ever, are  very  closely  associated  with  the  Steel  Corporation. 

I  heard  the  Mahoning  mine  mentioned  yesterday  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  it  called  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  big 
ore  mines  in  the  Minnesota  iron  ore  districts  are  owned  jointly  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  independent  companies.  If  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration does  not  want  a  tariff  on  manganese,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  independents  will  not  want  a  tariff  either. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
t\\e  largest  single  deposit  now  available,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  roTTS.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  be  other  large  deposits  in  Russia 
and  India,  but  they  are  not  now  available. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  oppose  the  tariff  on  manganese 
ore  that  the  reserves  are  small,  and  that  they  will  not  last  more  than 
two  or  three  years  under  normal  requirements.  It  has  been  proved 
hy  investigations  of  various  reserves — and  by  various  reserves  I 
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mean  high  grade  manganese  ore,  ferruginous  manganese  ores  an^ 
the  manganilerous  ores,  and  other  grades  of  ore  as  they  occur  m 
mixtures  of  silica  and  in  mixture  with  clay,  that  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated by  washing  processes — that  our  probable  ore  reserves  wiJ 
extend  the  period  which  the  reserves  will  last  the  steel  industry  a 
great  many  years. 

It  has  been  proved,  I  think,  by  reports  that  have  been  issued,  and 
I  think  I  can  submit  a  brief  which  will  substantiate  those  facts. 

Senator  Simmons.  With  your  knqjv^ledge,  what  do  you  think  an* 
the  actual  deposits  of  workable — commercially  workable — 'mangane>H 
ore  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PoTTs.  I  think  we  have — I  can  not  state  this  as  an  engine*»r- 
ing  fact,  for  obvious  reasons,  which  I  will  explain — ^reserves  amounting 
to  10,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore.  We  have  appnai- 
mately  20,000,000  tons  oi  ferruginous  manganese  ore,  containins: 
from  10  to  35  per  cent  manganese;  and  we  have  approximatolv 
36,000,000  tons  of  manganiferous  iron  ores.  If  those  ores  are  all 
utilized  in  the  steel  busmess,  as  I  think  they  can  be,  and  as  tho-*- 
ores  have  been  used  successfuUy  in  the  past,  our  manganese  resents 
in  this  country  will  last  as  long  as  the  iron  ore  reserves  will  last. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  10,000,000  tons,  what 
grade  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Approximately  42.5  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  high  grade  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  That  is  considered  high  grade. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  cover,  and  that  is  the  statement 
that  has  been  frequently  made  of  late,  to  the  effect  that  our  domestic 
high-grade  manganese  ores  are  so  much  inferior  to  foreign  manganese 
ores. 

Since  1918  most  of  the  foreign  ores  have  been  coming  in  from 
Brazil.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  ores  from  Brazil  comes  from  th»* 
Morro  da  Mina  mine  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  Morro  da  Mina  mino 
was  so  intensively  worked  in  1918  that  the  former  grades,  which 
were  from  48  to  50  per  cent,  have  fallen  down  to  a  point  where  now 
anything  over  40  per  cent  is  acceptable. 

The  &AIRMAN.  I  want  to  remmd  you,  without  desiring  to  curtail 
your  interesting  remarks,  that  you  have  occupied  20  minutes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  a  brief  if  you  desire. 

Before  you  close,  I  want  to  ask  you  ii  you  know  t\ie  price  of  I 
pound  of  metallic  manganese  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Potts.  The  last  quotation  I  recall  is  22  cents  a  unit. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  cents  for  20  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  To  be  exact,  22  cents  for  22.4  pounds  that;  is,  1  per 
cent  of  a  long  ton  containing  2,240  pounds. 

In  reply  to  the  question  you  asked  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  testi- 
mony with  reference  to  what  I  consider  a  reasonable  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  schedule  in  the  Fordney  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  meets  with  my  approval  as  being  the  corre<  t 
duty  to  be  imposed.  This  duty  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  on  the 
metallic  content  of  manganese  ore  will  enable  tne  oetter  class  of 
properties  to  operate  with  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit.  Anj 
reduction  in  this  rate  of  duty  would  lessen  the  tonnage  of  ore  that 
could  be  produced,  since  it  would  eliminate  all  but  a  very  few  of  thf 
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io  mines  that  were  producing  ore  in  1918.  If  this  duty  of  1  per  cent 
?r  pound  on  the  metallic  content  is  retained  in  the  bill,  the  domestic 
ines  Mrill  be  able  to  supply  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  annual 
•quirements  during  the  first  few  years  and  eventually  the  domestic 
lines  'would  be  able  to  supply  the  entire  yearly  requirements.  I 
elieve  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  put  all  ore  containing  less  than  30 
er  c^nt  manganese  on  the  free  list.  AH  ore  containing  15  per  cent 
r  more  of  manganese  should  be  included  in  this  schedule.  Unless 
he  manganese-bearing  ores  containing  manganese  down  to  15  per 
ent  are  dutiable,  it  would  enable  the  importers,  by  manipulation 
nd  mixing,  to  bring  in  vast  quantities  of  foreign  manganese,  and 
bus  evade  the  law.  It  is  also  important  that  the  manganese  alloys 
►e  protected,  otherwise  foreign  manganese  alloys  would  flood  our 
narkets;  our  independent  ferromanganese  furnace  ihen  could  not 
\Q  able  to  operate,  neither  would  our  mines  be  able  to  sell  their  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  \s  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  embody  your  remarks  in  a  brief  and  have 
t  printed  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  and  that  you  would  also  revise 
Jie  stenographic  notes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  special  or  particular  state- 
ment that  you  can  make  briefly  ? 

Mr.  PoTTS.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  our  manganese  industry  as  a  source  of  protection  in 
case  ot  military  emergency,  but  if  you  would  rather,  I  can  put  that 
iu  my  brief.  I  have  a  great  deal  to^say  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  very 
important. 

The  Chairman.  That  argument  is  brought  up  with  everything  that 
comes  along. 

Mr.  Potts.  It  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  manganese. 
1  know  of  no  industry  in  which  the  domestic  reserves  are  as  important 
as  in  the  case  of  manganese. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  think  from  what  the  witness  says  that  what- 
ever brief  he  files  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  your  brief  and  take  opportunity  to 
correct  your  statements  in  the  printed  proof  ? 
Mr.  Potts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  may  even  enlarge  your  statements. 
Mr.  Potts.  When  shall  I  file  the  brief  ? 
The  Chairman.  Within  two  or  three  days,  if  you  can. 
Mr.  Potts.  I  have  a  brief,  but  after  hearing  some  of  the  witnesses 

on  yesterday  I  want  to  make  some  changes. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
(The  following  brief  was  later  submitted  by  Mr.  Potts:) 

Bribf  of  Chas.  W.  Potts,  Deerwood,  Minn.,  a  Producer  op  Manganese  Orb  in 

Minnesota  and  Arkansas. 

Manganeae  is  a  metal  used  in  steel  manufacturing,  and  is,  next  to  iron  and  carbon, 
tbe  most  essential  element.  There  are  no  known  substitutes.  It  is  primarily  used 
aa  a  refining  reagent.    About  15  pounds  per  long  ton  of  steel  is  required. 

Previous  to  the  World  War  fferiod  America  was  the  only  great  steel  producing 
country  that  did  not  produce  its  own  ferromanganese  alloys.  Ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  (he  ore  used  in  this  country  came  from  foreign  lands,  was  produced  by  cheap  labor 
and  transported  at  less  cost  per  ton  than  domestic  ore  could  be  produced. 
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Deposits  of  manganese  were  known  to  exist  in  various  States,  but  productKO  «  « 
negligible  until  war  conditions  cut  off  foreign  supplies.    Americanp  were  thfn  irr- 
by  governmental  departments  to  develop  American  deposits.    AppeaU  w»»t»*  n- 
upon  patriotic  grounds.    Stimulation  was  sought  through  price  control  and  ^t-  . 
(in  impending  legislation)  to  confiscate  the  properties  of  the  operators  if  th#»  max  i»- 
production  was  not  speedily  attained.    Phenomenal  results  were  ohtained.^     I  - 
ducers  of  manganese  ores  made  sacrifices  unexcelled  in  any  other  industry.     F»  r*  -i 
ores  and  foreign  alloys  are  now  supplying  our  domestic  requirements.    Our  min*  *  -- 
closed. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  primarily  interested  in  this  manganeee  arhfKiuW 
The  producers  of  the  ore,  who  desire  the  tariff;  (2)  the  steel  manufacturerB.  the  oirr-  r 
of  foreign  mines^  and  the  brokers  of  foreign  ore  and  alloys  who  are  against  it. 

The  public,  pledged  to  protective  tariff  principles  in  the  last  election.  19  lifx*-  3  •- 
to  the  pleadings  of  the  two  sides.    The  producers  nave  shown  their  potential  r^-ai  -^ir  •  * 
and  plead  for  the  application  of  that  principle,  "  Live  and  let  live  '*  for  the  maxucac  • 
Industry.    Many  01  those  opposing  the  schedule  represent  industries  once  amall. 
under  fostering  protection  of  a  tariff,  are  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

Those  intarests  opposing  a  duty  on  manginese  advance  many  argum«^nt«.  T',-  - 
arguments  are  largely  based  on  an  assumption  that  there  are  no  adequate  reseri-* 
this  ore  in  the  United  States.  Part  I  of  this  papQr  is  a  discussion  of  the  7a' 
Commission's  report  on  the  subject  ''Manganese,  which  substantiates  the  ciuv 
against  this  erroneous  assumption.  Part  II  contains  a  general  affirmative  8tat#-=i  * 
with  reference  to  our  domestic  reserves,  a  discussion  of  manganese  and  military  **ot  ' 
^ency,  and  other  phases  of  the  question  including  a  summary  of  reasons  why  mans^t.'— 
8h9uld  be  protected. 

PART  I. — TARIFF  INFORMATION. 

Answering  the  question.  Does  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commiasion  in  TunfS  f».  - 
mation  No.  21,  1920,  state  fully  and  correctly  the  facts  relating  to  the  grades,  re-r^^  - 
and  economic  importance  of  the  domestic  sources  of  manganese  ore? 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  purpose  of  any  report  is  to  achieve  a  result  of  conservative  arcuracy      Ft  '' 
chapter  ** Manganese,"  series  No.  21  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  <".  c?'  .- 
sion  for  1921,  an  obvious  injustice  has  been  done.    The  underei^eH  re«pe  ?J  - 
submits  the  proposition : 

That  there  are  so  manv  inaccuracies  in  the  statements,  and  the  method  of  pre^*.'  • . 
data  is  so  irregular  in  the  above-named  re})ort,  that  it  is  unsafe  for  anytme  ?•*-*    : 
informatiin  relative  to  the  manganese  industry  to  a<rept  the  statement^  and  r»i« " 
therein  contained  as  final  and  conclusive. 

These  inaccuracies  and  irregularities,  if  unchallenged  or  uncorre'^ted,  wnuli!   . 
doubtedlv  leid  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  there  are  not  enoufrh  manirane^    •- 
reserves  in  the  United  States  to  warrant  a  protective  tariff. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  to  prove  there  are  material  and  Wtal  emtp*  if.  • 
statements  and  conclusions  in  the  chapter  "Manganese"  in  the  Tariff  rommi^i  .  • 
Report  No.  21  wliich  should  disqualify  it  as  an  authoritative  source  of  tninrmtti  -• 


and 

Report  No.  21  which  should  disqualify 

attention  is  called  to  the  following  disclosures: 

1.  A  portion  of  the  data  on  which  that  re^wrt  is  based,  and  to  whirh  referen*  ♦-  ■ 
made,  is  from  reports  published  before  1918  and  is  now  obsolete  in  manv  r*--}-   • 

(P.  3.) 

2.  A  portion  of  the  data  on  re'^erv-es  on  which  that  report  is  based  i^  frr>m  |»^j*  1    > 
tions  dated  in  1918  or  later,  but  the  information  contiined  in  some  of  th«x»  n-j«  'i 
compiled  from  investigations  made  several  years  previous  and  before  the  exi*~ 
development  of  manganese  mining  in  1918.     ( P.  4.) 

3.  A  portion  of  the  data  from  which  the  information  is  drawn  was  obtained  h\  •v"»' 
ficial  investigations  hurriedlv  made  during  the  war  pericd.  and  do«»  not  refl«*  t  *  * 
degree  of  accuracy  required  by  operating  mining  companie*^.    <  Pp.  5  to  S.  t 

4.  Some  of  the' references  in  tlie  bibliography  bear  tlie  date?  of  191S  nr  Uur  ' 
these  publications  arc  irrelevant  to  the  eubjec^t  of  ore  re«er^•ee<  or  the  utiliu::  • 
domestic  ore  for  steel  making.     (P.  8.) 

Important  developments  in  the  discovery  of  manganese  ore  and  im|irirtaot  ^Ui** 
tions  and  xisn^s  of  domestic  manganese  ore  were  made  in  19 IS  and  later  tlial  l»a\r  : 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  Tariff  Commibsion's  rejwit;  and  without  thc«e   ' '  ' 
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ions  to  the  industry  included,  any  statement  or  conclusions  from  such  statements 
inadequate  and  unfair  to  this  infant  industry. 

The  body  of  the  report  on  the  manganese  situation  is  not  fair  to  that  industry 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  accurate  in  the  quotation  of  the  authorities  it  cites,  or  the 
thod  employed  in  presenting  data.  The  inaccuracies  are  interwoven  with  reliable 
a  in  such  a  manner  that  close  scrutiny  is  required  by  anyone  not  intimate  with  the 
ije^t  to  differentiate  between  sound  and  unsound  conclusions,  the  effect  of  which 
trimordially  inimical  to  the  manganese  industry  of  the  United  States.     (Pp.  8  to  17) . 

OBSOLETE   REPORTS. 

V  portion  of  the  data  on  which  the  Tariff  Commission 's  report  is  based  and  to  which 

«*rences  are  made  is  form  reports  published  before  1918  and  is  now  obsolete  in 

it«?rial  respects. 

rhere  are  four  references  in  the  bibliography  on  pages  148  and  149  to  publications 

aling  "with  domestic  manganese  ore  reteerves  which  are  identified  as  to  point  of 

ao  by  the  dates  indicated.    These  publications  are  now  five  years  old.    They 

^  as  follo'WB: 

McOarty,  C  P.,  Manganiferoiis  iron  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  Eng.  &  Min.  Journal , 

I.  100,  1915. 

Thomas,  Kirby,  Southern  manganese  mining  not  satisfactory,  Mining  &  Eng. World , 

853,  1915. 

Hewett,  D.  F.,  Some  manganese  mines  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  U.  S.  Geo.  Survey 
nil.,  640,  1916. 

Eng.  &  Min.  Journal,  vol.  100,  p.  543,  1915. 
On  the  Cuyuna  Range  in  1915  there  were  only  seven  mines  producing  or  preparing 

produce  manganiferous  ore;  in  1918  there  were  23  mines  producing  or  .preparing 
>  produce  manganiferous  ore  and  many  other  developments  contemplated.  In  1915 
lere  was  Doined  and  shipped  of  manganiferous  ore  42,973  tons;  in  1918,  860,696  tons. 
There-  were  substantial  discoveries  of  man^niferous  ores  in  new  fields  and  in- 
reased  tonnages  discovered  in  known  deposits  through  diamond  drilling.  Much 
ivorable  information  was  also  learned  in  regard  to  increased  tonnage  and  improved 
rades  through  the  development  of  the  opened  mines,  and  considerable  informa- 
ion  was  gained  relative  to  methods  of  beneficiating  the  ores  by  washing. 

There  is  in  addition  to  the  13,638,000  tons  of  manganiferous  ore  reported  to  the 
&x  c^ommission  of  Minnesota,  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  a  large  number  of  tracts  of 
and  on  which  ma^aniferous  ore  of  merchantable  grade  has  been  discovered  but 
»ii  account  of  insufficient  market  for  these  ores  exploration  has  not  been  extended 
o  as  to  determine  the  tonnage. 

Southern  manganese  mining  might  not  have  been  satisfactory  in  1915  when  11,701  tons 
r»-^re  mined,  but  there  was  much  improvement  in  1918  when  63,651  tons  were  mined. 
-Vll  arades  included  in  both  years  quoted.)  In  1918  the  State  of  Arkansas  alone 
produced  of  all  grades  16,904  tons  from  hand  mining  and  hand  washing,  while  11 
3'ashing  plants  were  bein?  erected.  Much  was  learned  during  this  time  in  regard 
to  (grades  and  tonnages  and  methods  of  beneficiating  the  ores.  Any  report  of  1915 
for  this  district  is  now  obsolete. 

The  comparison  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  1915  and  1918  above  discussed 
15  still  further  illustrated  in  the  mining  development  in  Montana  where  in  1915  no 
on-  was  produced,  whereas  in  1918,  199,932  tons  were  produced.  It  is  absurd  to 
take  the  obsolete  reports  of  the  manganese  industry  of  1915  as  a  criterion  of  the  industry 
11^1921. 

OBSOLETE  DATA  QUOTED  IN  RECENT  REPORTS. 

A  portion  of  the  data  on  manganese  ore  reserves  on  which  that  report  is  based  is 
from  publications  dated  in  1918  or  later,  but  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
some  of  those  reports  is  compiled  from  investigations  made  years  previous  and  before 
the  extensive  development  of  manganese  mining  in  1918. 

There  are  two  reports  cited  in  the  bibliography  dealing  with  domestic  manganese 
rwerves  that  bear  tne  date  of  1918  or  later,  viz: 

Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Annual  (1919?). 

Tbe  mnenl  Industry,  G.  A.  Roush  Annual  (1919?). 

The  data  used  in  Mineral  Resources,  1919,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  from 
investigations  previous  to  1918,  as  the  following  list  of  authorities  cited  on  pages  94 
and  95  in  Mineral  Resources  1919,  Part  1,  discloses: 

H)  Arkansas,  western,  June,  1916. 

^2^  Alabama,  certain  districts,  1917. 

(3)  Colorado,  Leadville  district,  August,  1917. 
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(4)  Colorado,  other  diatricte,  July,  1917. 
(bS  Minnesota,  Cuyuna  Range,  1917. 

(6)  Montana,  Butte  district,  August,  1917. 

(7)  Virginia,  east  side  of  valley,  September,  1917. 

(8)  Oklahoma,  1917.     • 

(9)  Montana,  other  districts,  August,  1917. 

•  The  data  on  ore  reserves  cited  in  Mineral  Industry  by  G.  A.  Roush  are  largely  s  '•  - 
(capitulation  of  the  same  data  used  in  Mineral  Resources.     It  is  a  noteworthy  :&•  * 
however,  that  the  author  of  the  man^nese  chapter  of  Mineral  Industry  in  fie\»"'. 
instances  takes  exceptions  to  the  estimates  of  the  geologists  of  the  United  StA-^ 
Geological  Survey  in  such  expressions  £U9  "too  conservative;"  ''could  be  doubled  ai 
still  conservative." 

The  great  activity  of  manganese  development  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1918.  lb- 
Government's  active  stimulation  of  the  industry  did  not  take  .eSect  generally  un:: 
May.    The  spectacular  development  largely  followed  in  the  succeedii^  five  month- 
In  many  instances  the  status  of  ore  deposits  and  development  in  1 917  was  obsolete  :l 
October,  1918. 

SUPERFICIAL    INVESTIGATIONS    HURRIEDLY    MADE    DURING    THE    WAR    PERIOD 

A  portion  of  the  data  from  which  the  information  is  drawn  was  obtained  by  sui-** 
ficial  investigations  hurriedly  made  during  the  war  period  and  does  not  reflVrt  t}  j' 
degree  of  accuracy  required  by  operating  mining  companies.    This  statement  mu:^ 
appear  severe  were  not  its  curse  somewhat  abated  through  admissions  by  those  j  ^ 
sons  who  preriared  the  reports  complained  of,  which  are  in  part  as  follows: 

E.  (\  Haraer  and  D.  F.  Hewett,  outstanding  figures  as  geologists  of  the  Unit*-" 
States  Geological  Survey,  have  issued  numerous  able  reports  for  that  department  • ' 
the  man^nei-e  situation.  Prominent  among  the  reports  on  this  subject  is  a  pii*' 
presented  at  the  September  1919  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Minintr  an  : 
Metal lurKi<"al  Engineers  and  published  in  tlie  transaction  of  that  inetitute  b>  [♦-'• 
mission  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

In  thiB  report  the  Government  geologists,  on  page  41 ,  recite  the  difficulties  enour.- 
tered  in  collecting  reliable  data  in  the  time  available  and  admit  that  the  accurar)  - 
not  as  is  required  by  operating  mining  companies. 

The  following  is  a  very  fair  admission  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  estimates  on  reeerv^ 
and  since  it  refers  to  investigations  of  this  Geological  Survey  by  the  inveeti^t*  r* 
themselves,  it  is  important  that  it  be  quoted  verbatim: 

* 'Among  the  purposes  of  the  field  investigations  of  manganese  deposits  bv  t*-.* 
United  States  Geological  Survey  during  the  past  three  years,  the  attempt  to  e!»tiiM»» 
reserves  has  been  fundamental.  This  part  of  the  work  was  approached  with  a  t  erui- 
apprehension,  for  it  was  recognized  that  for  most  districts  neither  the  extent  of  *^\- 
ploration  nor  time  available  for  the  work  would  permit  the  order  of  accuracy  ilw* 
most  mining  companie?  require  as  guides  in  operating.    *    *    * 

"Early  in  the  investigations  it  was  recognized  that  important  geolo^c  featnrw*  •  r 
several  types  of  deposits  were  obscure  and  that  the  estimates  of  quantity  and  grad*  * 
might  only  indicate  the  order  of  magnitude.    ♦    *    * 

"Since  a  number  of  geologists  have  aided  in  the  work  and  many  types  of  dep*«t- 
have  been  examined,  complete  uniformity ol  method  and  the  same  degree  of  accuiac) 
in  the  estimates  have  not  been  attainable  throughout.  *  *  *  In  only  a  f*^ 
deposits  ♦  *  *  have  data  necessary  to  calculate  *ore  developed '  ♦  «  ♦  he^- 
obtainable. 

"In  several  States  *  *  *  the  estimates  represent  little  more  than  theoider  «•.' 
ma^^nitude  of  minimum  recoverable  quantities.'' 

Those  who  are  so  ardently  opposing  a  tariff  on  manganese  would  make  us  belifv  • 
that  there  was  a  unanimity  of  approval  on  the  part  of  disinterested  mining engine«r^ 
and  geologists  in  the  estimates  of  domestic  manganese  deposits.    This  is  not  the  cas*- 
For  example,  Marshall  Haney,  the  author  of  the  Chapter  Manganese  in  the  1?»1' 
annual  of  Mineral  Industry,  edited  by  G.  A.  Roush,  of  Lehigh  University,  8a>T;  in  « 
discussion  of  the  mangfanese  ore  reserves  (p.  499)  of  Greorgia,  by  the  United  Stat*- 
Geological  Survey,  "all  estimates  being  very  conservative."    Again  in  a  discuspi  ^ 
of  the  Tennessee  estimates  (p.  456),  he  says:  "This  estimate  was  made  by  the  Unit^'' 
States  Geological  Survey  and  is  very  conservative,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  i*" 
conservative  for  the  120  promising  deposits  examined." 

At  another  place  (p.  452),  in  discussing  the  estimates  of  manganese  in  the  mountair 
region  of  Virginia,  he  says:  "The  estimates  could  be  doubled  and  still  be  conBervati\*' 

It  is  an  outstanding  fact  that  the  Mineral  Industry  is  a  highly  accredited  pubUta- 
tion  and  is  accepted  as  entirely  trustworthy  by  the  mining  profession.     It  is  ainpuU' 
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the  Tariff  Commission's  reJMjrt  should  dte  this  authority  a  reference,  yet  not  take 

account  the  context  of  the  report. 

I  further  support  of  the  allegation  that  some  of  the  data  on  ore  reserves  collected  in 
w*'re  not  accurate,  reference  is  made  to  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
^mittee  on  February  14,  1921,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoTxs.   In  our  operations  in  Arkansas  within  the  past  year  we  have  produced 
H  manganese  ore  in  the  Batesville-Cushman  district  than  any  other  mining  com- 
\  in  that  district.    On  one  particular  tract  of  land  comprising  about  600  acres  I " 
pve  we  have  more  high-grade  ore  than  is  credited  to  the  whole  district.    *    *    ♦ 
The  Government  report  embodies  an  estimate  of  low-grade  ore  on  a  particular 
pertv  ^Fhich  we  are  operating.    This  estimate  is  2,000  tons.     In  a  little  over  60 

*  we  took  out  2,600  tons.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Mr.  <  tarn  er.  And  the  estimate  they  made  was  2.000  tons? 

Mr.  Potts.  Two  thousand  tons.  And,  gentlemen,  we  have  just  barely  com- 
nv«?<\.  I  l>elieve  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  low-grade  ore  on  that  par- 
iilur  pn>perty.     *    *    ♦ 

I  should  think  that  our  actual  operation  should  take  precedence  over  the  theoretical 
•w  and  opinion  of  what  the  tonnage  would  be.  Our  own  operationB  prove  we  have 
,*'Ti  out  more  ore  in  60  days  than  the  Government  engineers  estimated  on  the  whole 
►P*'rty,  and  we  barely  got  started." 

SI  any  other  examples  oi  a  similar  nature  could  he  submitted,  some  showing  even  a 
li'  n)us  disparity  between  the  tonnage  estimated,  by  following  certain  restricted  niles 
'  ak  Illations,  and  the  tonnage  developed  by  practical  mining  methods. 
The  deposits  of  domestic  manganese  ore  at  the  time  of  these  investigations  by  the 
Qit**<i  States  Geological  Survey  did  not  lend  themselves  to  easy  estimate.  The 
'•Ifjgists  in  charge  did  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  time  to  make  thorough  investiga- 
»ai^  in  those  hectic  war  period  days,  and  as  has  been  admitted,  there  was  not  tlie 
^in^e  of  accuracy  attained  that  is  required  by  mining  companies. 

Ijt-i^l  it  he  said  that  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  fact  that  reports  of 
*^rves  are  based  in  some  instances  on  only  a  year  or  even  a  few  months  previous  to 
It-  riate  of  signing  of  the  armistice,  let  us  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1910  manganese  had 
»-en  reported  in  only  96  localities  of  the  United  States,  whereas,  by  the  end  of  1918 
lansaneae  had  been  reported  from  427  localities  in  the  United  States,  and  production 
M  increased  as  follows: 

Domestic  production  of  manganese-hearing  ore. 


Year. 


36  per 

cent 

manganese 

ore. 


in  to  35  per 
cent  ferni- 

glnous 

man^nose 

ore. 


I 


2,2oS 

2, 457 

1,6W 

4.1HS 

2,  rv?5 

9,613 

31,47* 

129,405 

305. S69 


41,2»}0 

37,5H4 

4(),S63 

51.512 

91.666 

ISO. 953 

453.  S.W 

730, 759 

916, 163 


5  to  10  per 

cent  man- 

ganlferoiis 

iron  ore. 


19, S41 

6,So3 

10.654 

7,891 

6,  .599 

13.786 

s9. 447 

130,0*4 

2.-)2. 615 


Above  production  reports  from  Manganese  and  Manganlferous  Ores  in  191 S,  Hewett,  p.  62s. 


REPORTS    IRRELEVANT  TO    SUBJECT,    MANGANESE    RESERVES. 

^rae  of  the  references  in  the  bibliography  bear  the  dates  of  1018  or  later,  but  these 
p  iblicationfl  ate  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  ore  reserves  or  the  utilisation  of  domestic 
orps  for  steel  making. 

A  number  of  the  references  in  the  bibliography  on  page  149  are  to  publications  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  bear  the  dates  1918  and  later.  None  of  these  publications, 
however,  deal  with  ore  reserves,  and  there  is  but  little  of  their  contents  incorporated 
^to  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  These  reports  contain  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  but  in  no  instance  do  they  give  unfavorable  data  on  the  ore  reserves, 
*Qnlin  this  respect  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

^^  reports  dealing  with  the  cost  of  producing  ferro  grade  manganese  ore  are  now 
obsolete  for  conditions  regarding  labor  have  been  changed.  The  bulletin  describing: 
the  electric  smelting  of  manganese  ores  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  and 
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this  exposition  on  the  subject  offers  valuable  suggestions  for  the  reductk*a 
domeatic  ores  at  points  of  production. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  rv:-*- 
to  the  mant^nese  industry  are  to  publications  that  are  not  obsolete,  they    • 
deal  with  the  subject  of  domestic  reserved  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  coated:;  - 
the  proponents  of  a  tariff  on  manganese. 

GENERAL   UNFAIRNESS   OF    REPORT. 

The  body  of  the  report  on  the  manganese  situation  is  not  fair  to  thftt  iiHiu*tr  i 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  accurate  in  the  quotations  of  the  authorities  it  cite«    -  *.: 
method  employed  in  presenting  data.    The  inaccuracies  are  interwoven  with  r*  .* 
data  in  sucn  a  manner  that  close  scrutiny  is  required  by  anyone  not  inumav     1 
the  subject  to  differentiate  between  sound  and  unsound  conclusions,  the  e-f-  t 
which  is  primordial! y  inimical  to  the  manganese  industry  of  the  Tnited  ^t*t4>^ 

MINIMUM   AND   MAXIMUM    ESTIMATES   CONFUSED. 

In  the  statements  of  the  geologists  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Siirv*-;.  i 
in  the  discussion  of  the  estimates  of  reserve  tonnages  of  domestic  higb-grat:*  '  j 
ganese  ore,  the  authors,  D.  F.  Hewett  and  E.  (\  Harder,  say: 

'The  estimates  represent  little  more  than  the  order  of  magnitude  of  nunc   ) 
reroverable  quantities.  *' 

The  Tarift  Commission's  report,  Series  Xo.  21,  on  page  141.  uniler  lb*'  a;  * 
** Reserves,'  states:  "The  amount  of  high-grade  ore  *  *  *  in  tdghi  hi?  1 
estimated  at  only  699,750  tons  with  1,130,000  tons  more  in  prospect.*' 

There  is  a  wide  diiterence  between  describing  the  estimatecl  tonnage  as  tb-     j 
(minimum)  that  can  be  expected  or  the  maximum  (all,  or  onlyi  u>  \re  **!.:•- 
This  quotation  of  the  authority  cited  is  inaccurate  and  without  dope  s(*ruti&>  k. 
to  the  unsound  conclusion  that  the  only  ore  that  can  be  expected  is  the  nuii  t 
tonnage  quoted. 

ADMISSIONS   OF  LARGE   DOMESTIC  RESERVES  OBSCURED. 

On  page  141.  the  opening  sentence  under  the  paragraph  **  Reserves.  •'  say* 
mestic  reserves  of  manganese  ore,  exclusive  of  those  of  Butte,  are  suffirieot  f-'  '-^ 

a  few  years. " 

Farther  down  the  page  the  report  does  admit  that  **  there  are  laige  reeprv**  t  ' 
Butte  district,  but  to  date  there  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  exart  u>iina:r*>  ^  • 
able.    These  deposits  together  with  the  Phillipsl>urg  ores  are  the  only  on  *  i-  ' 
United  States  wliich  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  industr>'. ' 

Then  there  is  more  ore  than  ''only"  the  estimate  quoted.    The  toniiagiv  •••  *    "■ 
other  ores,  not  included  in  the  estimates.  •  are  ajlmittedly  of  such  largif  qu»' 
that  they  'are  the  only  ones  in  the  United  States  which  could  serve  as  a  l-***       i 
permanent  industry.* 

Some  favorable  data  are  given  on  the  Montana  deposit**  but  they  are  sii  int«^     ' 
with  antithetical  statements  that  the  closc^st  scnitiny  is  required  to  av<«d  ti. 
sound  conclusion  that  the  United  States  has  only  a  small  tonnage  of  mamrao  ** 

COMPARISON    OP   FOREIGN   AND    DOME-STIC   ORES. 

Much  comment  has  been  made  on  the  inferiority  of  the  domestic  high-gnck  '^  •■ 
compared  with  the  foreign  high-grade  ore  in  the  Tariff  Commission's  report.  >'^  •*  ■* 
conclusions  seem  to  be  drawn  with  a  total  disregard  to  other  statements  rwat''  '* 
Brazilian  ores,  which  comprise  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  toUl  imported  u^s^ 
Attention  is  called  to  page  133  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report,  to  wit:  ^  ^ 

"The  manganese  resources  of  Brazil  are  said  to  be  rapidly  diminishing.    * 
During  the  war  the  great  Morro  da  Mina  mine,  Minas  Gorae?,  was  intensively  wi  " 
and  the  grade  of  ore  has  fallen  off  (from  the  old  standard  of  4H  to  50  per  cent    - 
now  anvthing  over  40  per  cent  is  acceptable." 

Manganese  and  Manganiferous  Ores  in  1919,  by  H.  .V.  C.  Jenison,  of  the  I  -*' 
States  Geological  Survey,  page  96,  under  the  chapter  caption  ''(^laaaitiGauna  ••  "* 
serves,"  discussing  domestic  high-grade  manganese  reserves,  says: 

"The  classification  in  the  preceding  table*  indicate^  m  far  as  possible  w  -^ 
which  the  ore  may  be  put  (referring  to  domestic  ore  containing  36  per  cent  of "  " 

»  TablM  of  Domestic  Manganese  Reserves,  ibid,  pp.  M-*&. 
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nans^aneee).     The  average  manganese  content  of  this  first  class  of  ore  is  about  40 
cent." 

liere  is  not  much  difference  between  the  Brazilian  ores  that  have  fallen  below  the 
standards  until  anything  over  40  per  cent  is  acceptable  and  our  domestic  high-grade 
fl  "about  40  per  cent,"  yet  such  facts  are  withheld  in  part  or  presented  in  such  a 
nner  that  the  closest  scrutiny  must  be  employed  lest  a  perverted  conclusion  will 
4imwn. 

t  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  considerable  prejudice  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  some 
'r>  of  man^nese  against  the  utilization  of  domestic  ores,  on  account  of  failure  under 
»war  conditions  of  producers  to  fill  orders  of  ^[rades  or  tonnages  sold  by  miners  who 
re  *•  fanners  or  greenhorns."'  This  prejudice  is  disappearing  and  will  eventually  be 
luerated,  for  many  of  the  men  who  invested  part  of  the  $15,000,000  in  developing 
>'  manganese  ore  industry  under  Government  stimulation  in  war  times  are  not  "green- 
ra^/'  and  they  are  making  the  fight  of  their  lives  to  reopen  the  mines  and  produce 
p  ore  waiting  now  for  the  retiu'n  of  the  idle  miner.  That  the  attitude  of  antipathy 
the  domestic  producer  has  existed  and  is  abating  is  disclosed  in  a  statement  of 
*\  Harder  and  D.  F.  Hewett,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  is  as  follows: 
"If  some  consumers  have  been  reluctant  to  use  the  available  high  grade,  as  well 
low  grade,  domestic  ores,  other  consumers,  advantageously  situated,  or  with  com- 
fundable  enterprise,  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  problems  of  utilization  of 
f*  domestic  material  are  not  as  insuperable  as  was  at  first  thought  to  be  the  case."  ^ 

RATIOS    OF  PRODUCnON  QUOTED  NOT  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  AVAILABLE. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  stop  at  the  comparison  of  war-time  domestic  production  of  man- 
meee  ore  with  war-time  requirements,  and  use  this  ratio  in  comparing  the  possible 
Dpriestic  production  of  the  future.  The  following  comparisons  are  illuminating: 
The  average  yearly  production  of  domestic  hi^-grade  manganese  ore  was  for  the 
%>  years  preceding  the  war  period,  2,612  tons.  In  1918  it  was  305,689.  This  is  an 
i'-reaee  of^ll  ,700  per  cent.  According  to  the  conservative  statements  of  the  leading 
•ro<iucerB,  production  could  have  been  doubled  the  following  year  if  the  foreign 
n^  had  been  kept  out  and  had  the  demand  continued.  It  is  admitted  that  the  pro- 
lurtion  of  domestic  ore  in  1918  was  about  33J  per  cent  of  the  domestic  requirements. 

Id  1919  the  total  tonnage  of  domestic  ore  mined  was  55,322  tons,  the  importation 
X\M4  tons.  Our  1918  production  was  78  per  cent  of  this  amount.  In  1920  the  total 
onnage  of  domestic  ore  mined  was  94,000  tons,  the  importation  606,937  tons.  Our 
91s  production  would  have  been  43  per  cent  of  this  amount.  The  production  of 
louxestic  manganese  ore  in  1918  was  more  than  the  average  combined  importation 
ind  domestic  production  of  ore  previous  to  the  war  period. 

If  the  mines  operating  in  1918  and  the  mines  then  being  developed  had  produced 
he  amount  they  would  be  capable  of  producing,  our  dom.estic  production  would  meet 
ipproximatelv  more  than  half  our  present  annual  requirements.  If  the  mining 
companies  felt  satisfied  that  their  operations  were  secure  from  ruinous  foreign  com- 
^tition,  practically  all  our  domestic  requirements  could  be  met  by  domestic  produc- 
tion within  a  few  years. 

INFORMATION  FROM  RELIABLE  SOURCES  FAVORABLE  TO  GREATER  TONNAGE  OP  RESERVES 
IS  CLASSED  AS  "  UN  authenticated"  AND  18  RELEGATED  TO  OBSCURE  FOOTNOTES. 

The  following  appears  as  a  footnote  on  the  bottom  of  page  147 : 

"It  is  stated  by  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  (letter  May  5,  1919,  in  auxiliary  file) 
^liat  Butte  coula  with  reasonable  certainty  be  counted  on  for  162,500  tons  per  year, 
^hioh,  added  to  119,000  from  Phillipsburg,  would  give  a  total  of  281,500  tons,  nearlv 
pcnial  to  average  total  consumption  manganese  ores  during  the  five  years  1910  to  1914." 

\Vhile  these  estimates  of  production  are  mentioned  they  are  not  given  credence 
Ui  vhe  summary  of  domestic  reserves. 

^e  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Montana  is  a  new^  field  in  m.angane  e  mining 
and  its  deposits  hardly  touched  yet.  The  annual  production  from  that  State  shows: 
^^^^,  6,418  tons;  1917,  61,109  tons;  1918,  199,932  tons.  Since  1918  production  has 
a^vreased,  due  to  the  large  importation  of  foreign  ores. 

Another  instance  of  valuable  data  being  relegated  to  a  footnote  as  unauthenticated, 
^iU\istrated  in  the  following  (bottom  of  p.  141): 

|The  Mineral  Industry,  Raiish,  1919. 

*KM«Qt  Studies  of  Domestic  Manganese  Depasits  by  E.  C.  Harler  and  D.  F.  Ilcwett,  Transactions 
A  I.  M.AM.  E.,p.  46. 
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•'It  ahould  be  said  that  in  Montana  (which  State  in  1918  produced  o^er  «•  t*-» 
of  the  domestic  total)  the  controlled  mining  practice  of  the  large  r  nmxiani«-T  *-  . 
size  of  the  deposits  make  it  possible  to  mix  nigh-grade  PhillipsbiU)?  ore  wi^^ 
grade  Butte  ore  and  maintain  a  fair  uniform  grade  of  material. 

The  subject  of  grades  in  the  body  of  the  report  closed  the  discuffiion  on  tliu>  - 
by  expressing  the  opinion  as  a  finality  that  domestic  ores  arc  unsatisfai^tur^.-  *  -   d 
they  are  irregular  in  grades.    No  suggestion  is  made  that  they  mi^t  be  li* 
if  the  industry  were  permanently  established. 

The  same  improvements  in  grades  and  uniformity  will  be  worked  out  in  «Jt  (•* 
ing  fields  whenever  the  industry  is  established  on  a  stable  basis. 

FERRUGINOUS    MANGANESE    ORE    *'M08T   VALUABLE    BOURCE    OP    MANOAKEJ^S     •*     • 

THE   country/'   is   IGNORED. 

Failure  to  recognize  modern  classifications  of  manganese-bearing  oter,  matti  i«. 
to  differentiate  between  ores  carrying  a  little  less  than  35  per  cent  maagaiM—-    ^ 
those  carrying  only  5  per  cent  manganese,  and  failure  to  give  averages,  teiid^  x»  " 
mize  the  importance  of  ferruginous  manganese  ore.    No  mention  is  made  in  th*  '..: 
Commission  s  report  of  this  grade  of  ores,  yet  they  constitute  a  large  portirv:  « 
17,000,000  tons  of  actual  reserves  of  5  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  manganeee. 

The  importance  of  these  ores  to  the  manganese  industry  is  so  great  in  tlBcir  rv«« 
tonnage  estimates  that  H.  A.  C.  Jenison,  in  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  ^  - 
part  1,  page  96,  says: 

**  Three-fourths  of  the  reserves  of  low-crade  ferruginous  manganese  on*  &fi(»a' 
be  in  the  Cuyuna  Range,  Minnesota.    Although  many  problems  have  been  tt.-<  : 
tered  in  marketing  these  ores  they  must  be  considered  the  most  valuable  •« «  r 
manganese  ore  in  the  country." 

These  ferruginous  manganese  ores  contain  manganese  from  10  to  35  per  cent  ar-: .  i 
from  35  to  39  per  cent.     All  the  metallic  content  of  the  ore  goes  into  the  pro»'»— 
steel  making.     In  spite  of  their  importance,  the  ferruginous  manganese  or«—  ar«      i 
fused  with  the  lower  grades  and  their  existence  is  ignored  by  the  Tariff  <'^<Ain  .-     i 
report. 

LACK  OF  PROPER  EXPLANATION  OP  THE  IRON  CONTENT  OP  CERTAIN  ORE9    RIj*T  . -- 

AN   INJUSTICE   TO  THE   MANGANESE   RESERVES. 


The  iron  content  of  the  manganiferous  iron  ores  and  the  ferruginouii 
is  of  great  economic  importance,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  that  fact  in  th«-  T< 
Commission's  report. 

Ninety -five  per  cent  of  the  manganese  ore  used  in  this  country*  is  used  m  t^t* 
business;  that  is,  it  is  used  with  iron  ore.    Without  mention  of  this  fact,  an><«i- 
is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  might  assume  that  the  arc7v«: 
17,000,000  tons  of  low-grade  ore— <lown  to  5  per  cent  manganese — ia  of  n*v'. . 
importance.     One  might — as  some  have  already  done — assume  that  the  Tan:  • 
mission's  report  had  been  liberal  to  the  interests  of  the  manganew*  ore  |.ff>rfL«»r    ] 
the  inclusion  of  these  low-grade  ores  in  the  list  of  possible  sources  of  st«p«|>l\  ( 

fail  to  state  the  fact  that  the  other  constituent  of  these  ores  is  iron  rather  tnari  .-  i 
rock  does  an  injustice  to  the  subject  of  reserves  and  does  not  achieve  th#»  ci-e.--  i 
tive  accuracv  that  one  expects  in  an  unbiase<l  rejwrt,  such  as  the  n>port  of  tli*  *i  I 
Commission  Is  assumed  to  be. 

As  a  source  of  manganese  to  be  used  in  certain  practice  in  the  manufaf'tun*  •    •*••  | 
an  ore  containing  5  per  cent  manganese  and  50  j or  cent  iron  shtmld  not   J e    1 1—     j 
low-t;Tado  manganese  ore,  in  the  same  sense  that  an  ore  in  which  the  lotAl  ni*  •  ■ 
content  \»  .">  ]  or  (  ont  manganese,  and  no  other  metal,  would  l»e  ronsitlered  ^  !<>«   - 1  ^ 
maniranose  ore. 

In  the  former  instance,  practically  the  entire  metallic  content  of  the  <irv  i*  ••  '\ 
ically  recoverable,  whereas  in  the  second  instance,  the  manganese*  <iie  woi-Iii  :  H 
economically  recoverable. 

Any  failure  to  differentiate  this  distincticm  as  to  so-callwl  low-CTa«ie  nw./.  ' 
ores  amounts  to  an  inaccuracy  of  a  most  sericnis  character. 

C30VERNMENT   CALCrLATEU    ESTIMATES   CONTRASTEP    Wim    THE    F  KCT^ 

The  estimates  of  tonna;^  of  domestic  manganese  c»re  reserves  in  thi*  feffc-r  •] 

Tariff  Commission  Seriw  No.  21  are  taken  in  mcjet  rosi>ects  verliatim  fri^n  ih^  •  ^ 

of  the  L'nitccl  States  <  ieoloirical  Survev.                                                         .  i 

According  to  the.»»e  reports  the  figure  699,7.')0  represents  the  total  tonna^ee  <if  d  i  • ! 
high-grade  manganese  ore  reserves  actually  proved  in  VHh.    This  it* 
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ipg  coneadered  by  the  Survey  and  the  Tariff  Commission  as  the  only  authentic 


The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  give  the  estimates  of  the  various  districts 
At  go  into  the  lists  to  make  up  this  total. 

Commercml  estimates  of  ore  oodies  have  repeatedly  shown  a  much  larger  estimate 

an  those    of  the  Government.    Apparently  the  Government  geologists  have  ap- 

oacfaed  tlie  investigation  of  domestic  reserves  with  pessimism.    Reports  of  geolo- 

ite  in  tlie  geological  departments  of  universities  have  claimed  greater  reserves  than 

oee  in  tlie  Government  reports.    It  is  almost  startling  to  know  uiat  the  Government 

ports  by  their  own  data  prove  that  their  estimates  of  manganese  reserves  are  inac- 

irate.      One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  has  to  do  with  the  estimates  of  reserve  ton- 

i«ze9  of  lu^h-grade  manganese  ore  in  the  Butte  district  of  Montana. 

For  the  puipoee  of  making  clear  the  contrast  of  calculated  high-grade  manganese  ore 

»  the  Butte  (Slont.)  district  by  the  Geological  Survey  with  its  own  informal  admission 

J  ^preater  tonnage,  supported  by  the  statements  ol  the  owners  and  the  incontrovertible 

vi<ience  shown  by  production  reports,  the  data  have  been  set  down  in  columnar 

m&ngement : 


OVERN^KENT  ESTIMATES  OF  HIGH-GRADE 
VA.KOA.19E8E  ORE  IN  THE  BUTTE  DIS- 
TRICT   OF   MONTANA. 

August,  1917:  *  Estimate  of  high-grade 
uAnganese  ore  proved  in  the  Butte  dis- 
rict,  2 ,800  tons.  Estimate  of  additional 
in  prospect,  none. 


1918:  The  same  estimates  published  as 
contained  in  the  report  of  1917. 


1919:  The  same  estimates  published  as 
contained  in  the  report  of  1917. 


WHAT  THE  DISTRICT  HAS  DONE;  WHAT 
THE  OWNERS  CLAIMED;  WHAT  THEY 
CLAIM   NOW. 

In  1917,*  according  to  a  Government 
report,  the  size  of  the  bodies  of  manganese 
ore  in  the  Butte  district  are  described 
thus:  ''Though  no  good  basis  exists  for 
computing  exact  tonnages  *  *  *  the 
descriptions  given  by  those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  them  leave  no 
room  tor  doubt  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  bodies  is  very  large.  Such  terms 
as  'abundant,'  'large  quantity,'  great 
'quantities,'  and  one  of  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  gangue  are  commonly 
used  by  the  authors  of  reports  cited  when 
mentioning  this  material.  From  *  *  * 
a  consideration  of  the  great  total  volume 
*  *  *,  as  described,  the  amount,  *  *  * 
seems  practically  unlimited." 

In  a  letter  July  16,  1919,*  former  Sen- 
ator William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  said, 
after  describing  the  extent  of  the  man- 
ganese ore  averaging  about  48  per  cent  in 
the  Travona  and  the  ancient  lodes  in  the 
Butte  district:  "It would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  enormous  (quantities 
of  ore  these  three  mines  contain.  They 
would  run  into  millions  of  tons.  There 
are  other  large  bodies  of  manganese  ores 
in  the  Butte  mining  district,  but  on  these 
I  could  not  give  you  any  definite  infor- 
mation." 

Albert  J.  Seligman,  of  the  Butte  Copper 
&  Zinc  Co.,  says: «  "  In  1917  we  shipped  a 
few  tons;  in  1918  we  produced  and  shipped 
about  71,000  tons;  and  in  1920  we  pro- 
duced and  shipped  about  63,000  tons 
manganese  ore  *  *  *.  We  have  large 
bodies  of  manganese  already  devel- 
oped *  *  *.  At  the  time  of  the 
armistice  we  were  shipping  about  450 
tons  a  day.    *    *    *    We  purchased  a 


«  MaTV»iicse  at  Butte.  Montana,  U.  S.  Qeoloelcal  Survey  Bull.  690. 
» Hearinps  on  Oeneral  Tariff  Revision  1921,  Part  V,  pp.  3784,  3795. 
•  Uearings  on  general  tariff  revision,  1921,  Part  V,  pp.  37m,j,  3794. 
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August,  1917:*  Estimate  of  high-grade 
manganese  ore  proved  in  the  Butte  dis- 
trict, 2,800  tons. 


1920  and  1921:  The  same  estimates 
published  as  contained  in  the  report  of 
1917. 


mine  called  the  Ophir  ftd joiniB?  a-  »- 
with  this  we  can  easily  T^^ntAin  ^  -• 
duction  of  a  thousand  tons  per  da\ .  *  * 
The   Phillipsburg  properties,    I    dr*i- 
stand,  were  shipping  a  thoUfand  *  t 
day  just  before  the  armistice  wi^ 
eluded    *    ♦    ♦.    We  are  smtiM*^.  '-i 
given  a  fair  duty  we  can  produr*- »  •  ■ 
large  proportion,  if  not  all,  the  macjr^  - 
that  is  required  in  the  United  Sur**  *  " 
the  Butte  and  Phillipsbar;gr  di»trt'  :• 
long  time  to  come    *    *    "♦     and    ; 
dition  we  have  enormous  bodiep  « :  • 
grades  running  below  35  per  ceni  » 
can  be  concentrated  and  wnich  hA\  • 
concentrated. 

*'It  is  stated^  by  AnAconda  < 
Mining  Co.  (letter  May  5,   1919.  in  . 
iliary  file)  that  Butte  could  with  nv/- 
able  certainty  be  counted  on  for  l*-. 
tons  per  year,- which,  added  to  IV*  •» 
from  rhillipsbuig,  would  give  a  ut* 
281,500   tons,    nearly  equal    to  a-*" 
total  consumption  manganese  ore»  du^^j 
the  five  years  1910  to  1914." 

From  1918  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  I  -  - 
district  has  actually  produced   !♦*  * 
tons  of  high-grade  manganese  orv   * 
yearly  production  being  ae  folloii^ 

T 

1918 Mi»»"  ' 

1919 '.  •  ■• 

1920 *•• 


r  •  _ 
»  • 


•  I 


Sixty  times  as  much  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Butte  district  sb  the  Gov^tT'^  ' ' 
geologists  conceded  existed  there,  and,  according  to  commercial  estimates,  ti^r*  4* 
several  million  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  still  remaining. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  426  other  districts  in  the  United  M»  • 
that  are  capable  of  producing  manganese  ore.    All  of  these  districts  have  b«H>t 
vestigated  and  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey.    There  are  reputable  r»'"^'C-» 
who  claim  that  there  are  otner  districts  in  the  United  States  containing  lai^pr  r»*»  r   • 
than  the  Butte  district  and  that  they  only  require  the  stabilization  of  the  msR^r*- 
industry  by  a  protective  tariff  to  enable  them  to  become  producers  of  equal  in*^"- 
tude. 

Which  is  to  be  given  the  greater  credence,  a  Geological  Sur>'ey'8  estimate  of .'  *  ■ 
tons,  or  the  statements  of  9ie  owneris  of  the  property  who  have  already  im*  »♦ 
166,050  tons  and  claim  a  million  or  more  tons  in  reserve? 

FART  n. — WHAT  ARE  OOR  DOMESTIC  MANGANESE  RESERVE*.? 

It  has  now  been  proved  that  the  estimates  of  the  Geological  Survev  as  to  the  ^*^• 
tonnages  of  manganese  ore  in  the  United  States  are  inaccurate  and  that  all  of  tb^^ 
inaccuracies  tend  to  minimize  the  tonnage  and  importance  of  domestic  giad»«    •' 
has  also  been  proved  that  the  estimate  of  the  period  of  time  which  these  r»*r  • 
would  last  this  country  is  based  only  upon  an  estimate  of  hi^h-giade  ore  »h*'-  • 
belittled  and  that  that  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  lower  gradt-  ci* 
ganese  ores  or  the  manganese  ore  associated  with  iron  ore;  nor  does  it  take  inb>  •  •  - 
sideration  the  metallurgical  adaptabilitv  of  all  our  ores  in  steel  making. 

Any  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  of  tie  period  of  time  which  our  domestic  iv^n»» 
would  last  tne  industry  ^nthout  taking  into  account  all  classes  of  leservrf  tht*  *' 
now  available  and  all  satisfactory'  metallurgical  practice  is  unfair. 

*  Manganese  at  Butte^  Mtnt.,  U.  S.  Geolcgicai  Survev  Bull.  6V0. 

T  Footnote,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  Repr.rt,  Serii!s  ^o.  21,  p.  HI. 
» Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S..  191H.  Part  I,  pp.  627, 643. 

*  Special  inrormation  from  V.  S.  (leological  Survey,  Aug.  4, 1921. 
>•  Hearings  on  general  tariil  revision.  1921,  Part  V/pp.  37M,  3794. 
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To  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  period  of  time  which  our  reeerves  would  last 
he  steel  industry  contemplates  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  our  domestic  re- 
•Tves  than  has  yet  been  made,  but  research  and  collaboration  are  doing  much  at 
prespnt  to  get  a  more  correct  estimate  of  these  reserves. 

ARsuming  that  the  estimates  of  the  high  grade  reserves  by  the  Geological  Survey 
bave  been  uniform,  and  assuming  that  the  disparity  in  these  estimates  with  the 
tonnages  that  have  subsequently  been  proved  to  exist,  are  indices  of  the  general 
diisparity  between  the  estimated  and  actual  tonnages  throughout  the  country,  and 
taking  into  account  the  vast  tonnages  of  metallic  manganese  available  in  lower  grade 
«irep  and  in  ores  that  are  mixed  witli  iron,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  manganese  ore 
n^-rves  of  the  United  States  will  last  the  steel  industry  as  long  as  the  present  known 
hiy:h-grade  deposits  of  iron  ore  will  last  the  steel  industry. 

To  personally  and  thoroughly  investigate  all  of  the  properties  in  the  United  States 
is  a  colonial  task  for  one  individual  and  would  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
and  a  long  period  of  time.  There  has  been  collected,  however,  within  the  last  few 
months  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  tonnages  of  reserve  ore  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
^'ovemnient  estimates  in  practically  every  instance  in  which  a  check  has  been  made. 
The  following  examples  are  quoted  as  indicating  the  bajsis  for  some  of  the  assump- 
tions: 

'1)  A  mine  in  the  Batesville  district  of  Arkansas  was  credited  ^dth  only  5,000 
tone  of  high-grade  manganese  ore.  Since  that  estimate  was  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  exploration  Avork  has  been  done  by  careful  test  pitting,  and  tJie  owners 
claim  they  have  proved  45,000  tons  of  lugh-grade  manganese  ore  containing  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  metallic  manganese.  The  owners  also  claim  175,000  tons  of  prob- 
able ore  and  350,000  tons  of  possible  ore  as  a  result  of  their  investigations.  This 
information  is  transmitted  by  sworn  statement,  accompanied  by  blue  prints. 

<2)  Another  mine  comprising  600  acres  in  the  Batesville  district  of  Arkansas  was 
credited  with  2,000  tons  of  ore  of  a  certain  grade,  besides  10,000  tons  of  high-grade  ore. 
Since  that  estimate  was  made,  2,600  tons  of  mat  certain  grade  of  ore  have  been  produced , 
and  an  additional  tonnage  has  been  disclosed  in  a  continuous  body  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  was  heretofore  anticipated.  Test  pitting  on  a  small  area  that  had  been 
badly  worked  over  proved  an  additional  tonnage  of  13,000  tons.  Calculations  based 
upon  the  disclosures  now  made  indicate  a  total  tonnage  on  this  particular  property 
of  approximately  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  approximately  125,000  tons  is  high-grade 
manganese  ore  over  46  per  cent  metallic  manganese. 

The  estimates  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  deposits  in  the  Bates\dlle  districts 
of  Arkansas  on  other  properties  show  similar  disparity  as  to  actual  tonnages.  Several 
other  examples  could  be  given  and  many  more  illustrations  obtained.  The  reports 
of  the  Geological  Surv^ey  for  the  entire  Batesville  district  estimates  manganese  reserves 
as  follows:  100,000  tons  of  high-grade  ore,  with  an  additional  reserve  prospect  of  160,000 
tons,  and  a  tonnage  of  160,000  tons  of  ores  containing  5  to  35  per  cent  manganese. 

The  sworn  statement  of  a  mining  engineer,  who  is  familiar  with ,  and  who  has  operated 
in  this  district,  claims  that  there  is  approximately  5,000,000  tons  of  ore  containing 
35  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese  in  this  district. 

<3)  The  Geological  Survey  credits  the  Butte  district  of  Montana  with  2,800  tons 
of  high-|rade  manganese  ore.  There  are  six  properties  that  have  produced  this  ore. 
A  signed  statement  from  the  owners  of  one  of  these  mines  gives  the  tonnage  of  their 
property,  as  determined  by  the  company's  engineer,  as  follows:  Developed  ore, 
198,tG0  tons;  probable  ore,  800,000  tons;  possible  ore,  840,000  tons,  making  a  total 
of  1,860,000  tons  of  proven  ore  and  additional  ore  in  prospect,  grade  37  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent. 

(4)  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  engineers  for  the  War  Minerals 
Relief  Commission  have  admitted  greater  tonnages  on  specific  properties  than  the 
tonnages  admitted  by  the  geologists  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  whole  district. 
J5)  In  the  case  of  the  Cuyuna  Range,  in  Minnesota,  25  properties  are  reported,  in 
«ie  Geological  Survey's  report,  to  have  contained  13,628,000  tons  of  manganiferous 
ofe  in  1917.  The  manganese  content  of  these  ores  is  not  listed  in  the  tables,  except 
that  it  is  more  than  5  per  cent  and  less  than  35  per  cent.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  a  prominent  explorer  and  developer  of  this  range,  a  man  who  has  put  down  approxi- 
mately 7C0  drill  holes  in  the  district,  there  are  approximately  36,000,000  tons  of  this 
pfde  of  ore  disclosed  in  this  district,  with  an  saaitional  tonnage  of  ore  in  prospect 
winging  the  amount  between  fifty  and  sixty  million  tons,  of  which  25  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  is  ore  carrying  more  than  12  per  cent  metallic  manganese. 

The  writer  has  personally  encountered  manganese-bearing  ores  in  drilling  operations 
on  20  different  40-acre  tracts,  only  two  of  which  have  been  developed  to  point  of  pro- 
duction, but  apparently  there  are  just  as  good  opportunities  on  any  of  the  other  18 
for  the  development  of  mines.  It  is  also  known  that  there  are  many  properties  on 
^hich  manganese  ore  has  been  discovered,  but  owing  to  the  paucity  of  drilling,  definite 
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tonnages  have  not  been  disclosed,  and  that  these  properties,  together  with  th« 
above  mentioned,  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  tne  estimates  included  ix> 
36,000,000  tons  above  referred  to. 

The  above  illustrations  comprehend  onlv  a  small  amount  of  data  now  roll*-  ' 
tending  to  show  the  greater  tonnages  of  domestic  manganese  reserves,  tluui  r*  .' 
admitted  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Investigations  are  now  being  made  of  the  various  deposits  of  manganese  orv.  *£ 
calculations  are  being  compiled  from  all  of  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Itur-fc  . 
of  Mines,  reports  from  the  geological  departments  of  the  various  States,  terhbi". 
reports  from  geologists  and  mining  engineers  of  high  renute,  supplemented  bv  :^ 
commercial  reports  of  operating  mining  companies,  and  other  authentic  data.     Fr- 
the  data  already  £Cccumulated  the  evidence  points  toward  a  reserve  tonnage  of  dom 
manganese  ore  as  follows;  7 

High-grade  manganese,  35  per  cent  and  over 10. OOU.  «■• 

Ferruginous  manganese,  10  to  35  per  cent 20, 000.  ••■ 

Manganiferous  iron  ore,  5  to  10  per  cent  manganese 45»  00&.  •»■ 

THE    DEVETX)PMENT  OF   OUR   MANGANESE   INDUSTRY   IS   DESIRABLE    AS   A   PROTatT 

IN   CASE   OF   MILITARY   EMERGENCY. 

One  important  lesson  has  been  learned  in  the  part  that  the  Unite!  State«  pla>«»»i  J 
the  conduct  of  the  Worlds  War.  That  leason  was  learned  at  great  risk  to  our  Darinvu 
honor.  That  leaaon  involves,  the  necessity  in  time  of  peace,  of  building  up  oi  iL  •- 
industries  which  supply  all  the  accoutrements  of  war  of  which  this  country  ha«  pnu^ 
tial  reserves  in  raw  materials,  or  possiblities  of  industrial  development. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  called  to  a  great  many  products  of  mine,  o^  iatt 
of  chemical  plants,  and  of  manufacturing  industries  that  previous  to  our  entrance  ir  * 
the  World  War  had  not  been  produced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  rpqui*"- 
ments,  but  which  in  times  of  national  stress  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Chief  among  those  metals  which  had  not  bee.i  produced  in  suostantial  ^uantjt.*- 
previous  to  the  war  period  an  J  on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  prosecution  «•!  i  - 
war,  was  manganese. 

Early  in  1917.  before  America  entered  into  the  war,  the  note  of  warning  was  souo*)"  . 
We  were  told  that  manganese  was  an  actual  necessity  in  steel  manufacture.  ::^' 
next  to  iron  and  carbon  it  is  the  most  essential  constituent  of  steel;  that  thefr  t«  ;• 
known  substitute,  and  that  manganese  must  be  had  at  any  cost  if  we  entered  tlie  «i.' 

The  statement  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Leith,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  importu  and  •  • 
ports  of  the  Shipping  Board,  still  rings  in  our  ears.  He  eamertly  said  when  d<ffrn*- 
mg  the  plight  of  the  steel  industry  in  its  need  for  mangane^.  in  1918: 

"There  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty  *  ♦  *  in  getting  ships  for  that  manxmn*-*' 
It  is  very  doubtful  now  whether  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  can  Up  <Vi- 
this  summer  *  ♦  *.  The  shipping  situation  is  so  acute  tliat  it  is  beyond  an>  «»«V^ 
one  in  this  country  *  *  ♦.  The  Shipping  Hoard,  after  going  over  all  the  t  rjrv 
can  not  see  ships  in  sight  for  the  usual  requirements  of  foreign  mangane^  *  *  * 
So  far  as  manganese  is  concerned ,  it  is  not  a  case  of  simplv  following  the  normal  <lr\ ' 
opments  of  steel  practice,  but  doing  anything  that  is  physically  fKMsible,  npgarll*^ 
of  cost. " 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Sur>'e>'  th* 
various  war  boards,  and  various  quasi  (lovernment  committees  roo)*eratcd  ui  tl- 
plan  to  reduce  the  consumption,  as  far  as  steel  practice  would  permit,  and  inrwa- 
the  supply  of  this  essential  metal  -manganese.  It  was  noteworthy  that  mascaA*^ 
vas  an  outstanding  recjuirement  tor  the  j^rosocution  of  the  war. 

Previous  to  the  war  days  it  was  not  supposed  that  America  had  reeerx'es  of  mani?mn'^ 
of  any  commercial  impdrtanco.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  requirements  oi  ^ir 
steel  trade  had  been  met  from  domestic  sources. 

Americans  responded  to  the  (lovernment's  call,  sought  out  and  prociuced  mon  -^ 
in  the  single  year  of  lOlS  than  had  previously  been  considered  was  in  existence  \il#«"- 
can  citizens  sought  out,  lorat<»d.  and  commenced  mining  operations  on  a  vtut  numr*^ 
of  deposits  of  manganese  which  had  formerly  not  been  known.  I'Yom  le»  ihafi  !'• 
known  deposits  pre/iois  to  I^IH.  the  latter  part  of  that  year  saw  l.lHl  deposits  »s 
the  short  period  of  a  few  months  the  production  increased  11,700  per  cent.  The  iw* 
who  resijondei  to  the  (fovernraent's  call  for  man'.;anese  responded  in  the  same  9f*^' 
of  patriotism  and  with  the  same  sense  of  duty  an<l  obligation  that  men  rc«poD«W  ^ 
the  noti'ication  for  reufistration  for  the  selective  draft;  tliat  loyal  Americtui  ntirn- 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  0)vernment  for  its  citizenr>'  to  purchaw  thrift  rtam?" 
and  Government  bon  is. 
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Those  who  sought  out  and  produced  or  prepared  to  produce  manpranese  relied  upon 
the  tentative  promises  of  the  Government  for  protection  of  their  investments  in  the 
^me  manner  that  they  relied  upon  the  Government's  ^aranties  when  they  purchased 
Liberty  bonds. 

In  no  industry  was  there  more  remarkable  accomplishment  attained  in  the  com- 
lUiance  "with  the  Government's  request,  than  in  the  production  of  manganese  ore. 
Yet,  due  to  the  short  period  of  time  that  this  industry  thrived,  it  did  not  reach  that 
^^se  of  development  where  it  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of 
fon?iffn  lands  or  the  other  disadvantages  e:enerally  accompanving  any  other  infant 
industry  in  normal  competitive  times.  The  industry  can  not  survive  without  pro- 
tection, and  if  it  does  not  siurvive,  not  only  will  there  be  a  great  economic  loss  amount- 
ins  to  about  $15,000,000,  but  the  mines  will  deteriorate,"  the  shafts,  the  drifts,  and  the 
a«lit6  will  cave  in,  the  timbers  will  rot,  the  headframes  and  other  structures  will  fall 
into  decay,  the  mine  buildings  and  the  miners'  homes  will  dilapidate  into  worthless 
and  moldy  shacks,  habitations  for  bats,  and  the  specter  of  what  might  have  been  a 
thriving  industrial  center,  creating  wealth,  and  supporting  a  prosperous  and  con- 
u»nted  community. 

Thoee  who  responded  to  the  Government's  request  in  opening  up  the  manganese 
mines  made  no  profits.    Their  investments  were  not  amortized,  and  without  a  pro- 
tective tariff  a  great  many  of  those  who  invested  will  be  bankrupt.    These  men  could 
not  again  respond  to  the  Government's  request  for  manganese  should  a  military 
emei^ency  again  exist.    Others  who  saw  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  protect 
this  itidustry  would  not  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Government  lest  they  also 
aufiei  the  same  fate.    To  rediscover  and  redevelop  those  mines,  once  they  are  com- 
pletely abandoned,  is  a  monumental  task.    If  American  citizens  would  not  again 
take  this  chance,  it  would  devolve  upon  the  Government  to  rediscover  and  redevelop 
the  manganese  mines.    This  would  likely  prove  as  big  a  failure  as  the  Government  s 
attempt  to  develop  the  airplane.    Millions  would  likelv  be  expended  and  no  results 
attained.    The  ex|>erience  of  the  Government  in  developing  an  airplane  industry  is 
a  reasonable  criteria  of  what  might  be  expected  should  the  Government  attempt  to 
<iev?1op  and  mine  manganese. 

1 1  has  been  stated  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  manganese  ore  that  our 
reserves  are  small;  that  they  would  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  years  under  normal 
domestic  requirements;  that  whatever  ore  does  exist  in  this  country  should  be  con- 
served for  military  emergen?y .  But  this  argument  is  based  upon  a  false  premise.  It 
has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have  no  reserves.  The  authorities  for 
that  statement  are  tiie  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  reports  of  the  Tariff 
<'ommission. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  reports  on  which  those  conclusions  are 
based  are  obsolete.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  tonnage  of  high-grade  ore  is  much 
^eater  than  the  tonnage  ff>99,750  tons^  the  Geological  Survey  admits.  Up-to-date 
investigations  |5rove  that  the  reserves  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  are  approximately 
10.000,000  tons.  Up-to-date  investigations  prove  that  the  tonnaie  of  ferruginous 
manganese  ores  are  approxiraatelv  20,000,000  tons:  that  ores  of  this  class  contain  10 
to  :i.^  per  cent  manganese  and  suffic'ient  iron  ore  to  ma'^e  the  ores  of  this  class  highly 
advantageous  in  steel  raa'cin?.  Up-to-date  inv^e^tigations  prove  that  the  (Uiyuna 
Rauge  of  Minnesota,  which  it  is  admitted  constitutes  the  greatest  source  of  domestic 
manganese,  has  a  vast  tonnage  of  manganiferous  iron  ore;  that  all  these  ores  are  and 
have  been  satisfactorily  used  in  steel  manufa-ture. 

^  Reports  of  the  Geolosrical  Survey  show  that  manganese  is  known  to  exist  in  30 
Slates  and  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  low-grade  ore  that  are  capa!>le  of  con^'en- 
tration  or  benefi.'-iation.  The^e  ores  are  not  contemplated  in  the  above  estimate?, 
^t  is  entirely  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  in  the  short  period  of  time  in  which  the 
inanganese  industry  in  this  country  thrived  such  immense  tonnas^es  should  be  dis- 
t'losed  of  manuauese  bearing  minerals  that  if  the  inanstry  is  bv  a  protective  tariff 
losiered  and  encouraged,  there  v\Hll  be  an  ample  supply  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
f^T\y  depletion.  All  the  deductions  and  conc'lusions  based  on  the  theDrv  of  no  reserves 
18  based  upon  a  false  premise  anr.  is  erroneous  and  unsound. 

.  In  case  the  United  States  should  be  so  unfortunate  that  it  would  a'i^ain  bo  in-olved 
j^war  and  supplies  of  foreign  manganese  should  be  a-rain  cut  off  from  im!)ortation 
fn)in  foreign  countries  the  plight  of  our  countrv  mi^ht  be  more  serious  than  existed 
m  Iftw.  for  xhe  'condition  that  existed  in  1^1^  developed  slowlv. 

If  some  unfriendly  nation  should,  after  secretly  and  subtly  preparing  for  war. 
make  a  aidden  attack  by  sea  and  cut  off  our  supplies  of  manganese  ore  from  foreign 
''^•untries.  our  steel  industrv  might  be  in  much  more  serious  situation  than  has  ever 
^'xisted  Ijefore. 
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Of  what  value  would  our  vast  resources  of  manRanese  ore  be  if  locked  in  th#-  r.- 
cessible  recesses  of  the  earth,  their  location,  probanly  once  known  hut  then  fn^n  **'" 
without  railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation  from  thope  iBolated  plartw.  with    . 
that  definite  knowledge  of  the  ore  bodies  required  by  mining  companiee,  w.th 
housing  possibilities  for  their  miners,   without  suitable   equipment,  and  wJt^ 
organizations  of  men  of  experience  to  develop  and  mine  those  deposits? 

There  is  no  example  more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  manganese  indu?try.  w>-  -- 
should  be  applied  that  time-proved  adage  ''In  time  of  peace  prepare  fr*   wa* 
There  is  no  way  in  which  oiu"  manganese  reserves  can  be  developed  than  u>  d»'%»  J  ; 
them.    The  advocacy  of  any  other  process  is  fatuous. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one. reasonable  course  to  pursue  and  that  is  to  dev#4op  •    • 
own  resources.     Unbiased  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  acknowledge  tbi?  r-n' 
ciple.     Owen  Street  Pajiie,  in  an  article  entitled  and  advocating  "Free  Trad  •'    - 
the  Annalist  of  August  1,  1921,  says: 

'As  long  as  there  is  war  in  the  world  it  is  recognized  that  each  independent  lu*  • 
should  have  for  its  protection  not  only  armies  and  navies,  but  those  indivtrie^  wl  •  • 
will  build  up  and  sustain  the  armies  and  navies  and  support  the  exirtenre  «f  ♦! 
nation  in  case  it  should  be  cut  off  from  outside  supplies.  Such  essentia]  induM-  - 
should  receive  protection  until  they  have  reachedf  a  stage  where  they  can  ?u«*5  • 
themselves;  this,  however,  is  not  because  of  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  prii>  \\  - 
of  free  trade  but  because  of  the  backwardness  of  human  civilization." 

Floj^d  W.  Parsons,  in  an  article  entitled  "Everybody's  Business'*  in  the  Sa^ur  i' 
Evening  Post  of  April  24,  1920,  says: 

"The  position  that  all  war  mineral  deposits  should  lie  idle  until  a  time  of  emerv-L' ; 
arises  is  wholly  absurd.  One  expert,  who  is  an  engineer  and  metallurspFt  «'-ri 
ments  on  this  thought  as  follows:  *If  we  leave  these  deposits  of  valuaV>le  miD*r^  • 
locked  in  the  recesses  of  our  mountains,  we  are  simply  practicing  the  ronsena**  *• 
of  inertia.  An  entirely  undeveloped  natural  resource  in  a  time  of  national  ♦c^r 
gency  is  as  useless  to  a  nation  as  an  entirely  depleted  one.'  " 

If  the  American  people  fully  realized  that  their  future  safety  was  now  beiic  ^n 
periled  by  the  greed  of  those  who  have  waxed  strong  in  their  accumulated  billi  '• 
during  the  last  war,  they  would  rise  in  their  might  and  demand  that  the  nuam>'-» 
industry  should  receive  such  protection  as  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  future  t»^  tk  • 
country. 

'Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land;  call  forth  its  powers;  build  up  ita ixi5i'» 
tions;  promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see  whether  or  not  we  in  our  dav  and  p^ntf* 
tion  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered."  .  (Daniel  Webster 

ADAPTABILITY  OF  UTILIZATION  OP  MANGANIFEROU8  ORES  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  rci«  Hl».  • 
GRADE   MANGANESE   ORE   IN    OPEN-HEARTH   STEEL  PRACTICE. 

The  practice  of  using  high  manganese  pig  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  iwf  •«'■ 
of  using  so  much  ferroman^nese  or  spiegeleisen,  has  been  the  custom  in  oontiDPcuI 
Europe  for  many  years;  this  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  A  I-  f 
Co.  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  steel  plants  duhiur  th' 
war  period.  That  it  was  pronounced  a  success  by  many  of  the  operators  who  iu*<> 
followed  this  practice  is  a  well-known  fact. 

In  a  paper  by  0.  L.  Kenney,  jr.,  superintendent  of  Xo.  1  open  hearth.  South  ^^^*ri^ 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  he  discusses  this  practice.  It  is  reported  in  the  Aprii  ■  I'*  • 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgiod  Engineers.  The  pft;^ ' 
is  exceedingly  technical,  but  the  following  quotations  indicate  his  attitude  «/ii 
reference  to  the  utilization  of  the  manganiferous  ores  in  making  high  manfiaoesr  ^»i 
iron  to  be  used  in  the  open-hearth  steel  practice  in  place  of  high-grade  alKo}**  oxi' 
from  manganese  ores: 

*'The  steel  industry  will  be  confronted,  year  by  year,  with  an  ever-increasiiu;  nn-i 
of  meeting  more  difficult  physical  specifications  *  ♦  ♦.  Preeminent  amooc  xhf^ 
expedience  stands  the  necessity  for  thorough  deoxidation  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Can  one  lqp(%  ■.• 
assume  that  these  demands  are  met  *  ♦  ♦  by  the  almost  archaic  method  of  hu' 
riedly  adding  a  few  hundred  pounds  *  *  *  (of  ferromanganese )  in  the  ladJ<»  la* 
inevitably  pouring  the  steel  almost  immediately?  I  am  sure  the  answer  i»  'S 
*  *  *  The  alternative  lies  only  in  the  use  of  these  ores  (manganiferous  iron  i"*- 
by  the  blast  furnace  and  the  production  therefrom  of  irons  carr>ing  high  perceotie^  'f 
manganese. 

"  l*rom  the  viewpoint  of  an  exact  scientific  investigation  ♦  •  •  the  cooriu.*:'  w 
dcawn  are  substantiated  bv  results  attained  by  many  others  who  have  wtirked  ««n  * 
large  scale  among  identical  lipea  *  ♦  ♦.  There  will  be  found  not  only  a  maiKui 
economy  in  manganese  in  the  high  perc*entage  alloy  derived  from  foreign  orss.  but  a 
reasonable  recovery  from  the  domestic  ores  and  the  certainty  of  a  more  perfeci  ta* 
product." 
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8UMMASY   OP  REASONS   WHY  THERE   SHOULD   BE   A  TARIFF   ON  MANGANESE. 

All  of  the  arguments  of  a  general  nature  favoring  a  protective  tariff  for  any  American 
nduetry  apply  to  the  manganese  industry,  viz: 

First.  The  general  advantages  of  building  up  home  industries. 

Second.  The  employment  of  American  labor  at  good  wages. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  living  for  American  labor. 

Fourth.  Good  dividends  for  American  capital. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  American  industrial  independence. 

The  development  of  our  manganese  industry  is  desiraole  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
railitar>'  emergency. 

The  payment  of  the  obligation  the  Government  owes  the  producers  of  manganese, 
9ii  a  result  of  its  requests,  demands,  and  promises  for  the  development  of  this  industry 
in  the  war  period  is  highly  important. 

The  protection  of  American  capital  expended  in  American  enterprises  is  of  more 
importance  than  American  investment  in  foreign  countries. 

Stabilizing  the  industry  in  such  a  manner  that  great  fluctuations  of  cost  of  raw 
pioducts  do  not  react  so  as  to  establish  higher  price  levels  of  the  finished  product  will 
be  attained  by  the  placing  of  a  tariff  on  manganese. 

The  pum  of  money  which  the  proposed  tariff  on  manganese  will  bring  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  e3timated  to  be  three  million  to  four  million  dollars  per  year. 

The  tariff  on  man^ne^e  will  reopen  the  manganese  mines,  frequently  found  in  iso- 
lated places,  in  a^cultural  communities,  where  such  industries  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  furnishing  employment  for  labor  and  increasing  markets  for  agricultural 
products. 

That  the  present  proposed  schedule  will  add  such  a  small  burden  to  the  steel  indus- 
try that  it  is  not  appreciable  when  it  reaohe.^  the  pocketbook  of  the  consumer. 

That  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  metallic  content  of  manganese  ore  will 
place  a  burden  of  only  25  cent^  per  ton  on  steel  product-,  which  amount  is  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  the  duties  placed  on  the^e  same  products  for  the  bene^pf 
the  Fteel  manufacturer.  S 

That  the  duties  paid  on  imported  ore^  do  not  increase  the  diflSculties  of  expomng 

product-j  made  from  tho^e  ores,  for  the  reason  that  such  amounts  are  rebated  when  the 

manufactured  products  are  exported. 
That  the  mining  and  preparation  of  ore  for  blast  furnace  use  is  essentially  a  manu- 

lacturing  procejs,  and  has  been  so  decided  by  the  supreme  courts  of  various  States. 

That  as  a  manufacturing  industry  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  the  protec- 
tion of  labor  engaged  in  the  manganese  industry  as  against  the  protection  of  labor  in 

any  other  class  of  manufacturing. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  manganese  industry  and  other  industries  supplying 

raw  material  to  the  steel  industry  should  all  be  sacrificed  so  that  the  steel  industry 

could  make  still  greater  profits.    The  better  policy  to  follow  is  one  that  acknowledges 

the  justice  in  that  principle  "Live  and  let  live." 
The  position  of  those  who  advocate  protective  tariff  principles  as  applied  to  their 

own  industry  and  advocate  free-trade  arguments  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  other 

industries  is  untenable. 

STATEHESfT   OF   MB.   JOSEPH   F.    LOCKETT   IN   BEHALF   OF 

LEIGH  &  BUTLER,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  occupation  or  business. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  I  am  a  lawyer,  with  an  oiffice  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Leigh  &  Butler,  of  Boston,  who  are  importere  of 
machinery  and  card  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  337  of  the  Fordney  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  duty  on  card  clothing,  when  manufactured  with 
tempered  or  untempered  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  etc.,  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  based,  of  course,  upon  the  American  valuation. 

Under  the  Underwood  law  tne  rate,  under  paragraph  124,  was  35 
percent  ad  valorem.    Under  the  Payne- Aldricn  law  there  was  a  duty 
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of  45  cents  per  square  foot,  under  paragraph  145,  on  the  round  tc-ii  - 
pered  steel  wire;  and  55  cents  per  square  foot  when  made  from  pLttts. 
steel  wire. 

We  desire  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  which  u :. 
represent  accurately,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  the  actual  diffen-ij* « 
between  the  cost  oi  production  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  analyze  the  rate  of  duty  which  ti.- 
Fordney  bill  proposes,  namely,  35  per  cent,  because  the  said  ratr  • 
35  per  cent,  based  on  the  American  valuation,  as  I  can  show.  .- 
eamvalent  to  a  rate  of  about  89  cents  per  square  foot,  or  100  per  ctr ; 
advance  over  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot. 

We  did  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  t'.» 
time  this  bill  was  under , consideration,  because  at  that  time  it  «•- 
suggested  in  the  press  that  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and  Mean- 
Committee  was  to  approximate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  rates  of  du*; 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  While  45  cents  per  square  foot  might  U 
a  satisfactory  rate  to-day  under  present  conditions  in  estimatim:  li ' 
landed  costs  oased  upon  the  present  value  of  the  pound  sterlinc^now- 
ever,  as  the  exchange  advances  it  will,  of  course,  increase  the  laiiil«o 
cost  to  the  importer  with  the  result  that  45  cents  per  square  f^K.r 
will  be  too  high. 

We  think  card  clothing  is  one  commodity  as  to  which,  if  the  «»m- 
mittee  and  Congress  desire  to  have  a  specific  duty,  it  can  be  applini 
wi|b  accuracy.  In  fact,  American  manufacturers  testified  before  iL* 
coftnittee  in  1913  and  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  specific  ratt- « ' 
duty.  We  favor  it  here  to-day.  We  think  if  a  specific  duty  is  pu: 
on,  it  will  help  the  Government  officials  in  estimating  the  revenur 
will  lessen  the  likelihood  of  litigation,  and  will  be  better  and  fainr 
for  all  concerned. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  valuation  plan  which  this  committ*-** 
has  voted  to  recommend  involves  a  new  prmciple  this  year  which  Iia> 
not  been  considered  heretofore  in  other  and  previous  tariff  revL«a<»n> 

For  instance,  if  we  take  a  unit  of  272  square  feet  of  this  materia] 
272  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide  of  No.  120,  so-called,  the  duiuIkt 
indicating  the  number  of  points  to  the  square  foot — we  find  xhr 
American  selling  price  for  such  a  unit,  based  on  to-day  s  Amorira'. 
value,  is  $601.15.  If  you  take  $691.15  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  tL- 
Fordney  bill — namely,  35  per  cent — the  duty  is  S241.90,  which.  ** 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  is  equivalent  to  about  89  cents  per  square  U^*\ 

If  you  take  the  same  American  value  of  $691.15  at  18  per  i^»nt 
you  get  a  duty  of  $124.40,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  wjUJif'- 
feet  in  this  illustration,  namely,  272,  is  equivalent  to  appn>ximal«'.> 
45  cents  per  square  foot.     Therefore,  we  oelieve  that  if  it  is  the  t)'*- 
sire  and  the  intention  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Please  give  the  foreign  valuation- 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Senator  Smoot,  I  haven't  the  foreign  valuation  :' 
pounds,  but  I  have  the  foreign  valuation  reduced  to  dollars. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  reduce  it  to  pounds. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  The  foreign  value  of  this  article  including  fn.*i;:hi 
and  all  charges  except  the  duty,  based  upon  a  conversion  of  W  u* 
the  pound  sterling  gives 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  $3.62. 

Mr.  IxH'KETT.  Well,  I  will  take  it  at  $3.70.  I  have  it  here.  Vim: 
gives  $456.94. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  American  valuation  ? 
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Mr.  LocKETT.  And   the  American  valuation   is  $691.15.     Before 
proceed.  Senator  Smoot,  are  there  any  more  figures  you  would  like 

have  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  there  is  a  50  per  cent  difference  ? 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Between  these  two  amounts. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent  is  profit. 

Mr.  Lockett.  Not  at  all,  because  duty,  profit  and  selling  expenses 
V  not  included  in  the  $456.94. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  much  untempered  steel  made  in  the 
ird  clothing  industry,  is  there? 

Mr.  Lockett.  No,  sk. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  I  ceased  to  buy  it  long  before  I  went  out 
f  the  business. 

Mr.  Lockett.  Of  course,  Senator,  you  know  what  it  is  used  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lockett.  It  is  used  to  card  cotton  and  wool.     The  product 

e  sell  and  import  is  made  by  Joseph  Sykes,  of  Huddersfield  Bros., 
insjland. 

Senator  Watsox.  What  percentage  of  consumption  in  the  United 
•tates  is  made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Senator  Watson.  We 
ried  to  get  them  from  the  statistical  bureau,  but  they  were  not  up 
o  date.  I  have  the  figures  of  imports,  which  are  comparatively 
:maU. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does   the  bulk   of  foreign  imports  come 
iTom  England  ? 
Mr.  Lockett.  Yes. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  import  the  founda- 
tions, which  are  in  various  combinations  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
India  rubber.  They  usually  import  the  round  tempered  wire. 
There  is  a  machine  which  is  called  a  setting  machine,  which  cuts 
the  wire  and  sets  it  into  the  foundations.  The  cost  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  set  the  points  into  the  foundation  is  nearly  100 

Eer  cent  more  than  the  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer.  We 
ave  fibres  to  prove  this  point.  In  other  words,  the  labor  cost 
for  settmg  the  wu*e  is  twice  as  much  in  England  as  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try. Foreign  exchange — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  sterling — 
depreciated  only  35  per  cent,  whereas  Sykes  Bros,  increased  their 
list  price  over  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  The  expert  says  that  practically  all  the  card 
clothing  for  use  in  the  carding  of  cotton  is  made  in  the  United  vStates; 
that  50  per  cent  of  that  used  in  carding  wools  is  made  in  England. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  understand  about  one-half  of  the  cotton  card 
clothing  sold  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  They  have  a  difler- 
c*nt  kind  for  cotton  and  a  different  kind  for  wool.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  the  imports  for  this  particular  article 
for  carding  cotton  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  our  manufactured 
product  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lockett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  used  any  unless  it  was  in  connection 
with  leather. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  it  for  wool  ? 

Senator  Smoot,  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  LocKETT.  Now  the  facts  is,  that  this  product  has  a  world- 
reputation  for  endurance,  that  is,  Sykes  clothing  is  considered  to  b» 
the  best  in  the  world. 

I  have  testimonials  from  some  cotton  mills,  one  is  from  the  Ex|>**  - 
tion  Cotton  Mills  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  I  would  like  to  read  one  j>ar; 
of  it  for  the  record  and,  possibly,  file  other  parts.     In  these  t^\- 
monials  the  users  of  card  clothing  state  that  if  for  any  reason  Congrt?*- 
should  put  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty  upon  this  product,  or  a  ras* 
wliich  would  prohibit  its  importation  into  this  country,  the  rt*>Ti. ' 
would  be  that  the  American  manufacturer  would,  possibly,  inert*- 
his  price  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  American  cotton  mills  moU!  ' 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  domestic  product,  which  they  >ay  :- 
essentially  inferior.     Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  a- 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  the  fair  and  just  thing  to  do.  ».* 
stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  is  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty  which  w. 
represent  the  actual  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  ahnnk.^ 

A  gentleman  writing  for  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  has  thLs  : 
say 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  underetand  you  to  say  that  the  AmerirA- 
product  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  foreign  product  ? 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Yes,    sir;    that   is   so.     That   appears    from    iln-- 
testimonials  which  I  have  here,  and  I  think  an  investigation  w. 
show  this  to  be  the  fact.     The  life  of  the  foreign  product  is  lonj>  • 
than   that   of   the  domestic   product.     The   manner  of   puttin<r 
together,  the  setting  of  the  teeth  in  the  wire,  and  the  putting  togt*l-    - 
of  the  foundations,  are  all  elements  making  for  the  suc^*ess  of  r 
foreign  product. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Geoi^e  l\ 
Hams,  president  of  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga.  hi- 
this  to  say: 

Should  a  prohibitive  tariff  eliminate  Enj^lish-made  clothing  the  Ammcan  s..  - 
unquestionably  would  suffer  and  our  progress  be  seriously  retarded.     The  o-xa' 
of  American-made  card  clothing  has  been  held  up  by  reason  of  the  high  quAhr\ 
imported  clothing.     Without  the  very  best  card  clothing  American  mills  r«r.  i 
compete  in  the  world's  markets,  especially  in  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  enod* 
remove  this  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  would  reBult  in  •* 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  immense  product  of  American  cotton  mills  aot)  wi. 
work  a  serious  hardship  on  this  industry  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few  comparar.  >- 
small  manufacturers  of  card  clotliing  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  such  a  x^r 
would  be  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hardin,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Proximiv 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  said: 

If  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  placed  on  this  English  clothing  manufactured  by  M*^-* 
Joseph  Sykes  Bros.,  it  would  not  only  prevent  our  ability  to  secure  a  much  y^jp--*-  - 
product,  but  would  also  enable  the  domestic  makers  to  gr?atly  increase  their  pn  - 
on  a  decidedly  inferior  product  and  monopolize  on  a  very  important  item  r^i:*- 
by  one  of  the  country's  foremost  industries. 

Similar  statements  have  been  received  from  the  Massachust*::^ 
Cotton  Mills  in  Georgia  and  from  the  Cannon  Manufacturing  0».,  -^ 
Concord,  N.  C,  and  from  a  concern  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  a  numbrr 
of  other  mills. 

Senator  Gerry.  Do  you  advocate  a  duty  such  as  will  put  ih> 
commodity  on  the  same  basis  as  the  imported  article,  although  y%--. 
say  the  domestic  article  is  inferior  ? 
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Vlr.  LooKBTT.  The  point  is.  Senator  Gerry,  that  we  favor  a  duty 
Licb.  iwill  represent  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and 
road. 

Senator  Gerby.  Then,  you  want  the  consumer  here  to  pay  a 
nilar  price  for  an  inferior  article  ? 

Mr.  Ix>CKETT.  We  do  not  want  him  to,  of  course.     That  might 
110^*9  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  a  duty  on  thJs  product. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  The  superior  article  will  always  command  the 
iperior  price. 

Mr.  LioOKETT.  That  is  true  in  some  cases.  That  is  why  we  have 
een  able  to  sell  some  of  this  product  under  present  conditions.  But 
tie  fact  is — ^and  I  think  it  is  not  disputed — that  if  the  rate  of  duty 
s  it  noi^  stands  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  applied,  based  upon  the 
Linerican  valuation  plan — and  this  amounts  to  a  100  per  cent  in- 
rease  over  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate — the  rate  will  be  absolutelv 
prohibitive  as  to  card  clothing;  and  the  American  mills,  I  contend, 
>ugbt  to  liave  a  chance  to  buy  this  card  clothing  on  a  fair  and  square 
>asi8  and  the  importers  oi^ht  to  have  an  opportunity  to  compete. 
rheref ore,  we  suggest,  Mr.  Cnairman  and  genUemen,  that  if  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  is  to  oe  put  on,  it  be  40  cente  per  square  foot  on  round 
tempered  steel  and  45  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  plated  wire.  We 
strongly  lurge  a  specific  duty  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
applied.     It  was  m  vogue  for  years  prior  to  the  Underwood  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee  desires  to  continue  the  ad 
valorem  rate,  then  we  strongly  urge  a  rate  of  18  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
based  upon  the  American  valuation  plan,  whicn  is  the  equivalent, 
approximately,  of  46  cents  per  square  foot  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  substitution  of  the 
American  plan  for  the  foreign  valuation  makes  a  difference  in  this 
particular  instance  of  about  89  per  cent  t 

Mr.  LocKETT.  No;  not  89  per  cent,  but  100  per  cent.  It  makes 
the  specific  duty,  imder  the  proposed  bill,  89  cents  per  square  foot, 
whereas  under  tne  Payne-Aldrich  law  it  was  45  cents  per  square  foot. 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  advance  of  100  per  cent  over  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  price  that  you  mentioned  is  only  50 

per  cent. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  This  tariff  is  going  to  be  in  effect  for  at  least  four 

years. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     But  the  figures  you 

gave  in  your  invoice  are  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  go  over  the  figures  if  I  may. 

The  landed  cost  was  J456.94.     The  duty  under  the  Underwood 

bill 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  Maybe  I  said  it.     What  I  meant  to  say  was  the 

Underwood  law.     What  I  now  say  is  this:  I  say  that  taking  the 

domestic  product  at  $691.15  the  duty  on  the  iimerican  valuation  at 

35  per  cent,  you  get  $241.90. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  spend  any  more  time  on  it  if  it  is  35  per 

cent.    I  understood  vou  to  say  something  else.     You  had  better  cor- 
rect the  record  and  show  that  it  was  the  rayne-^Udrich  law  that  you 

had  reference  to. 
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Mr.  LocKETT.  I  say  that  under  the  Payne-Aldricb  laiwr  th#»  li 
paid  upon  the  American  valuation,  at  35  per  cent,  on  $691.15.  it  -r. 
equal  $241.90,  which  is  equivalent  to  89  cents  per  square  foot 
these  goods  were  to  come  in  to-day  and  the  American  valuation  ! 
applied,  irrespective  of  the  foreign  cost,   the  duty  would   bt*    * 
equivalent  to  89  cents  per  square  foot. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  that  I  know  is  your  invoice  prices  shov 
per  cent,  and  you  can  not  affect  the  otner  prices  in  any  war.  sh\r 
or  form  if  that  is  the  invoice  price. 

Mr.  Lockett.  You  are  simply  taking  the  ratio — the  differen'^e 
tween  the  landed  price  and  the  imported  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  that  is  all  the  difference  we  do  take. 

Mr.  Lockett.  But  I  am  trying  to  show  you  now  that  is  but  .  - 
element.     I  can  carry  this  illustration  along  to  an  extent   wf. 
might  bore  you  to  show  you  that  upon  that  oasis  of  figuring,  w  • 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  upon  the  American  valaat^  • 
there  would  still  be  a  greater  difference  than  you  get. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  under  the  plan  that  would  be  adopted  if  : 
American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  because  whatever  differ-*" 
there  is  in  the  invoice  that  will  be  all  the  difference  there  will  b»» 
the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  do  not  understand  the  proposed  law  will  aprr.-< 
that  way.  As  I  understand  it,  the  35  per  cent  is  going  to  apply  ■ 
the  American  valuation  irrespective  of  and  inoependent  of  t: 
element  entering  into  the  foreign  cost  or  the  landed  cost.  You  ■■ 
not  get  away  from  those  figures  there;  that  the  rate  of  duty  ba^ 
upon  the  American  valuation  of  this  product  is  100  per  cent  hi^-  ■ 
than  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  your  figures  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  will  be  glad  to  check  them  up.  We  may  r 
talking  at  cross  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all.     I  understood  you  to  say  the  fon^.j- 
valuation  was  $456.94  and  the  American  valuation  was  S691.15. 

Mr.  Lockett.  That  is  perfectly  clear,  but  it  has  nothing  to  - 
with  this  proposition.  That  is  a  mere  abstract  statement  of  rati" 
increase  per  se  and  per  foot. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  increase  per  foot? 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  of  the  very  fact  that  the  ad  valorem  m* 
of  duty  upon  the  price  per  square  foot  will  be  no  more  than  Xhv  & ' 
valorem  rate  of  duty  upon  the  value  of  the  total  number  of  ^qua*- 
feet. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  erant  that. 

Senator  vSmoot.  Then  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  IjOCKett.  As  1  said  a  moment  ago,  those  figures  that  I  ^n-- 
you  represented  the  foreign  landed  cost  except  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ix)ckett.  If  we  had,  for  example,  a  duty  of  35  per  cent- 
Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Let  us  not  spend  any  more  tim* 
it,  because  the  question  can  be  figured  out  by  the  committee  as  »-. 
as  y<>u  can  figure  it. 

Itlr.  Lockett.  Perhaps  they  can  figure  it  a  good  deal  b«»tt»- 
Senator  Smoot,  ])ut  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  impression  go  abn«-: 
that  our  figures  do  not  substantiate  our  contention. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  may  follow  this  with  a  written  statement. 
It  it  in  right  there. 

Mr.  LocKETT.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  but  I  prefer  to  have  it  in 
tter  form  than  the  one  I  have  here.  May  I  have  a  few  minutes 
>w  to  talk  on  the  other  paragraph  ? 

Senator  McCuAfBEK.  Your  time  is  more  than  up,  but  you  may 
ke  a  little  more  time.     Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possible. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  393  ? 
Mr.    LocKETT.  Yes;  ParaCTaph  393,  is  the  so-called  ''catch-all" 
tiragraph  in  the  metal  schedule. 

Again  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
imprehend  how  the  House  committee  ever  arrived  at  their  rate  of 
uty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  thing  applies  here  in  this  situation  that 
ou  have  said  applies  to  the  other  section  as  far  as  American  valu- 
tion  is  concemea. 
Mr.  LocKETT.  You  mean  so  far  as  what  the  House  did  is  concerned  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  LocKETT.  But  I  am  speaking  about  the  rate,  Senator  Smoot. 
Sir  instance,  paragraph  393  of  the  Fordney  bill  proposes  a  dutv  of 
."»  per  cent  on  tne  American  valu'ation.  The  IJnderwood  law, 
jarag^-aph  167,  carried  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  and  the  Payne-Aldrich 
aw,  paragraph  199,  carried  45  per  cent. 

We  import  the  textile  machinery,  when  we  can,  made  by  Messrs. 
Piatt  Bros.  (Inc.),  the  largest  builder  of  textile  machinery  in  the 
vorld. 

The  cost  in  England  of  one  of  Piatt's  machines  to  the  importer, 
jnder  present  conditions,  is  nearly,  in  some  instances,  50  per  cent 
tiigher  than  what  similar  American  machines  sell  for  in  this  country. 
There  are  some  mills  in  this  countrv  who  will  have  Piatt's  machinery 
only.  On  the  bulk  of  Platt^s  machinery  imported  into  this  country 
liuring  the  last  ten  years  a  premium  has  been  paid,  by  the  purchaser 
in  this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

We  believe  in  proper  protection,  but  if  you  should  put  machinery 
upon  the  free  list  and  give  the  importer  a  bonus  as  well,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  to-day.  There- 
fore, what  earthly  reason  is  there  for  putting  a  duty  on  machinery  ? 
It  does  not  protect  anyone,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  pro- 
vides does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  value  of  imported  textile  machinery  in  1918  was,  I  think, 
something  like  $700,000.  That  would  not  pay  for  equipping  a  small 
mill  of  25,000  spindles  capacity  in  this  country.  Only  recently  an 
importer  was  invited  to  bid  upon  an  outfit  for  a  mill,  and  the  foreign 
quotation  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  the  Ameri- 
can producer  quoted  about  $500,000. 

There  is  anotner  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  was  told  by  a  man  who 
is  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  labor  cost  in  England  is  about  twice 
as  much  as  it  is  here.  This  onlv  tends  to  create  a  monopoly  and 
lioes  not  do  the  consimaer  a  bit  of  good. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  monopoly  can  sell  for  $500,000  cheaper  than 
the  English  manufacturer,  it  is  pretty  good,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Lockett.  That  may  be  true  in  one  respect.  If,  as  I  said  with 
respect  to  card  clothing,  the  product  is  not  as  good  as  the  foreign 
product,  the  result  might  be  in  the  long  run  that  the  cost  to  tne 
ronsumer  would  be  greater. 
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Senator  Smoot.  The  purchaser  would  have  to  decide  that 

Mr.  LocKETT.  The  purchaser  does  not  know  very  much  about  t! 
matter.     He  does  not  know  whether 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Then  he  had  better  keep  out  <rf  : 
business. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  am  speaking  of  the  consumer.     He  does  not  kiv 
whether  the  product  is  made  upon  high-grade  foreign  macninerx 
American  machinery.     In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
to  see  textile  machinery  put  upon  the  free  list.     We  would  like 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  get  some  business  as  best 
upon  a  more  favorable  basis,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  a  treoiend- 
amount  of  evidence  could  be  procured  to  substantiate  these  3tA 
ments,  and  knowing,  further,  tnat  the  bulk  of  users  of  machinery 
cotton  mills  prefer  the  foreign  machinery  if  they  could  get  it  *! 
fair  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  I   think  that  is  imf  air  to  the  American 
f acturer.     I  think  you  have  been  fair  so  far,  but  you  are  now  unfi 
I  think  you  will  admit  you  are  unfair,  or  that  it  would  be  unfaT 
allow  the  card  clothing  machinery  to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Lockett.  With  the  pound  sterling  down,  it  would  not  rn 
the  English  manufacturer  an  advantage  over  the  American*  bu: 
would  give  the  English  manufacturer 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  You  want  to  be  fair,  I  am  stue 
you  are  now  unfair. 

Mr.  Lockett.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  Senator,  with  all  o 
deference.  If  you  will  give  me  one  minute,  I  will  trv  to  show  yi 
The  sterling  exchange  depreciated  35  per  cent,  ^latts  hav^  ^ 
selling  basis  for  different  machines.  In  1909  the  price  was  list  Irm 
15  per  cent.  In  1915  it  was  list  price  less  5  per  cent,  and  the  ar#^n£f 
peak  advance  since  then  over  the  list  price  was  nearly  over  200  vtr 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  may  have  asked  bigger  prices  than  wfif 
necessary,  like  a  great  many  other  manufacturers  during  the  w^r 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  competition  and  wh*c 
everybody  in  the  world  is  looking  for  a  market,  if  they  could  «I1  f< 
less,  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Lockett.  Doesn't  that  answer  your  question.  Senator? 

Senator  Smoot.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Lockett  (continuing).  There  has  been  an  increase  in  thepnrt 
of  over  200  per  cent  since  1909  ^vith  a  corresponding  depreciatim 
currency  of  35  per  cent  ? 

Now,  I  could  go  on  and  give  vou  illustrations  of  particular 
foroijj^n  machiery  where  the  selling  price  of  that  foreipi 
to-day — and  I  am  taking  cognizance  of  the  depreciatiaa  ii' 
currency — is  nearly  50  per  cent  more  at  the  English    '      "^ 
American  manufacturer  is  charging  for  similar  mac 
not  see  why  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  have  e 
20  years  there  has  been  a  protective  dutv  "•*'»••  ♦••I 

machinery  which  has  not  in  anv  wav  p^  

facturer  except   by   tending  to  prohil  ^^  m 

f generally  competitive  business,  and  m  ~ 

or  the  American  manufacturer,  in  fixinj 
that  there  is  any  competition  from  abr 
in  which  to  file  a  brief  ? 
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ienator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Jr.  LocKETT.  I  thank  the  committee  very  much  for  its  attention. 

The  following  brief  was  later  submitted  by  Mr.  Lockett :) 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  26^  1921. 
Brief  in  Behalf  of  Leigh  &  Butler,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

DUTY  on   machinery   NOW   COVERED   BY  PARAGRAPH  393. 

"tii*  >>rief  ifi* directed  to  the  last  part  of  paragraph  393,  page  87,  of  II.  R,  7456  (Ford- 
'  Kill^,  now  before  this  committee,  which  reads  as  follows: 

*  *  *  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  brass, 
kel.  pewter,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  but  not  plated  with  platinum,  g.  id, 
ilver,  or  colored  with  gold  lacquer,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  35  per 
itum  ad  valorem." 

rho  clause  above  quoted  is  known  as  the  "catch-all"  metal  clauFe,  and  is  sub- 
ntially  the  same  as  paragraph  167  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  reads 
part  as  follows: 

*  *  *  *  if  compared  wholly  or  in  part  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  and  articles 
wares  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  50 
r  rentum  ad  valorem;  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  iron,  fteel,  lead,  cop- 
T.  bra^s,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  but  not  plated  with  gold 
•nlver,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
The  corresponding  provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1897,  paragraph  193,  reads 
i'Alows: 

'Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
ip^rn,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or 
bfT  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
Wp  l>elieve  in  a  protective  tariff  whenever  such  protection  is  needed  for  American 
du'strie?  and  labor.  The  accurate  tariff  rate  on  any  commodity  should  reflect  the 
irierence  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  was  said  not  long  ago  by  an  official  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  American 
a/^hine  builders  that  the  labor  cost  per  machine  for  textile  machinery  was  less  in  the 
nited  States  than  in  England. 

We  are  importers  of  textile  machinery  and  have  the  exclusive  selling  agency  in  the 
nited  States  and  Canada  for  the  machinery  manufactured  by  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
>ldham,  England,  establi^ed  in  1821,  who  employ  over  12,000  people.  Their  product 
« world  famous  for  its  construction,  durability,  and  efficiency,  becauee  of  its  excel- 
'nre,  it  will  last  longer  and  will  likewise  require  less  repair  than  American-made 
Qfl' hinery.  Most  of  the  machinery  which  we  import  is  for  use  in  American  cotton  and 
rorFted  mills. 

It  is  inconceivable  why  the  American  manufacturers  of  machinery  have  been  given 
nr  «o  long  a  time  such  an  unnecessarily  high  degree  of  protection.  In  manv  instances 
he  American  selling  price  of  machines  made  to  perform  similar  service  to  those  which 
re  offer  for  sale  is  much  lower  than  our  machines  can  be  purchased  for  at  the  shop  in 
Endand,  to  which  must  be  added  freight,  duty,  and  charges.  The  American  mill 
nanufacturer  is  obli^d  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  foreign-maae  machinery,  which  is  in 
liany  respects  superior  to  the  American  product. 

There  is  no  real  competition  between  English  and  American  machine  builders  as  to 
pri(  e;  there  never  has  been  under  a  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
the  major  part  of  English  textile  machinerv  could  never  compete  with  the  American 
fnarhinery  as  to  price,  unless  Congress  should,  in  addition  to  putting  it  on  the  free  list, 
^nt  a  substantial  bonus  on  the  imported  machinery. 

^  er\'  recently  we  were  asked  by  one  of  the  large  cotton  mills  to  quote  them  on  a  com- 
plete mill  of  2o,000  spindles.  On  following  up  our  quotation  we  were  told  that  our 
jn.  e  was  more  than  aouble  the  prices  they  had  received  from  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers, in  spite  of  our  having  figured  all  our  costs  upon  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 
liTespecti\  e  of  the  merits  of  the  two  classes  of  machinery,  it  lb  clear  that  no  protection 
^needed. 

furthermore,  the  sales  of  foreign  machinery  we  have  made  in  the  past  few  years; 
have  been  in  nearly  every  instance  at  a  higher  price  than  the  American-made  macnine. 
In  such  cases  the  sales  were  effected  solely  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  American 
^U  manufacturers  upon  having  Platts  machinerv. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  in  1913  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  rate 
fif  duty  from  45  to  20  per  cent  was  made.  Even  with  this  reduction  it  has  been  inipos- 
^"W  for  the  foreign  machine  builder  to  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer. 
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If  the  high  rates  of  duty  are  continued  upon  machinery,  it  vdU  encou^ii;:^ 
American  manufacturers  to  increase  their  prices.     It  will  also  continue  ii>  i*"*    • 
the  importation  of  foreign  machinery.     It  will  likewise  increase  the  coi»t  Uj  i2i- 
mate  consumer  in  the  manufacture  of  the  van  on*'  products  produced  by  th**  Ai'  • ' 
mills,  for  the  reason,  we  believe,  that  in  the  long  run  the  goods  produced  by  K-  _ 
machinery  will  prove  to  be  more  advantageous. 

The  quantity  of  textile  machiner>^  imported  into  this  countrj*  in  1916,  V.*l' 
1918,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  imports,  is  very  small  and  h^a*  ftl»e«* 
no  effect  upon  American  manufacturers  or  labor.     We  refer  to  the  .^atistics?  *»f  i  v  . 
and  duties  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  the  use  of  lh«-  - 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  page  609,  No.  2810,  and  under  the  heading,  **AIi 
textile  machinery,"  we  find  the  following  information: 

1916,  20  per  cent  of  $569,(68 *!!..  - 

1917,  20  per  cent  of  $938,229 I  - "  • 

1918,  20  per  cent  of  ?690, 792 r.>    ■ 

To  show  the  very  small  quantity  of  imports  of  textile  machinery  durini?  th*-  t 
years  mentioned,  namely,  1916  to  1918,  the  value  of  the  machinery  imj>ortc-<i  d    '. 
each  of  the  three  vears  was  the  approximate  cost,  before  the  war,  of  fittinjc  up  *  •• 
mill  of  about  25,000  spindles.    This  would  include  the  erection  of  the  huiJfiixi^  i. 
all  other  charges. 

To  show  the  absolute  monopoly  which  the  American  manufacturore  ha\«'  ui»<»i.  •• 
American  cotton  mills,  we  call  attention  to  Appendix  B  on  page  97  of  a  sp***  i*i  r»  ] 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  headed   **  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  37— <V»:' 
Spinning  Machinery  Industry,"  which  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  <  oniD  •  • 
in  1916.    On  said  Appendix  B,  it  is  noted  that  the  various  machine  ahof«,  xh*-** 
referred  to,  manufacture  practically  87  per  cent  of  the  carding  machinery*  ti«#-!    • 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States,  92  per  cent  of  the  spinning  marhLnetn   *: 
practicall)^  all  of  the  looms.    This  places  a  premium  on  the  mantifarttire  in  ••.  n.#  " 
of  an  inferior  article.    It  also  imposes  a  trem.endous  tax  on  the  purchaser  of  Xh*    *-' 
grade  of  goods,  whether  the  best  grade  be  American  or  forei^  machinery. 

How,  therefore,  can  the  American  manufacturer  conscientioUBly  aok  Uil-  • 
mittee  for  any  protection,  much  less  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  ipa»  i 
ery,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  h&\  e  been  practically  no  importations  ucdt  r  \\ 
Underwood  law  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

When  the  pound  sterling  reached  its  lowest  value  in  Amerir  an  monev  it  h»d  *: 
pre<"iated  only  about  35  per  cent  from  par  ($4.8665),  whereas  the  price  of  rottor  r 
machinery  in  Eni:land  increased  o^  er  200  per  cent. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ContrresB  to  make  or  the  deriie  of  the  p" 
of  the  United  States  to  have  the  rates  on  imports  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the  im porta: i  • 
of  forei'^n  goods,  after  due  protection  has  been  given,  based  upon  the  diffeten*'**  ia  " 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.    Many  ]>eople  in  this  countrj-  are  di«i.r*r 
every  day  over  the  loss  of  our  export  trade.  *  By  a  prohibiti\  e  tariff  on  foreign)  n  .•  > 
machinery,  we  not  only  are  preventing  the  Go\  emm.ent  from  obtaining  anv  re^ »:  • 
from  imported  machinery,  but  we  are  stifling  our  export  trade.    The  forei^m  n  %l 
facturers  will  certainly  not  buy  our  goods  in  large  quantities  unleee  they  tat  '■ 
their  goods  to  us  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.    Ao  one  benefits  from  the  moo«;* 
the  American  machine  builders  now  have  except  the  stockholders. 

We  can  submit  fitnires,  if  the  committee  desires,  to  prove  conclusively  that  An*' 
ican-made  cotton-mill  machinery  needs  no  protection  whatsoever. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  this  machinery  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  lift 

DUTY   ON    CARD   CLOTHING    NOW   COVERED   BY   PARAGRAPH   337. 

This  brief  is  direct(»d  to  paragraph  337,  page  65,  of  O.  R.  7456  (Fordney  hill  .  r  « 

before  this  committee,  which  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"Card  clothing  not  actually  and  permanently  fitted  to  and  attached  to  rar^.rr 

machines  or  to  parts  thereof  at  the  time  of  importation,  when  manufactare«!  • 

tempered  or  untempered  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  with  plated  win*,  or  oth-r  'Ij' 

round  or  steel  wire,  or  with  felt  face,  wool  face,  or  rubber-face  cloth  conatininc  »  • 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 
Paragraph  124  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"Card  clothing    ♦    ♦    ♦,     when  manufactured  with  tempered,  mund  5terl  ^  " 

or  plated  wire  or  other  than  round  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  vnih  felt  face  or  »i*  I  u  • 

or  rubl)er-face  cloth  (H)ntaining  w(K)1.  '^^y  per  cent  ad  valorem.  *' 

Parairraph  14')  of  the  tariff  act  of  Augunt  5,  1909,  reads  in  part  as  follow* 

"Card  clothing    ?    *    *,     when  manufactured  H-ith^temjiered,  round  «iwl  «»• 

45  cents  per  square  foot.  " 
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ard  clotliiiig  is  an  article  made  of  steel  wire  staples  set  through  a  flexible  founda- 
1  al>out  tliree-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  composed  of  leather,  cloth, 
3ther  material.  It  is  usually  made  in  long  strips  and  wound  on  to  and  fastened 
Ton  cyliiiiierB  and  o^er  parts  of  carding  machines.  Its  function  is  to  card,  i.  e., 
the  fibers  parallel,  and  clean  cotton  or  wool, 
riie  card  clothing  we  import  is  made  by  Joseph  Sykes  Bros.  (Ltd.),  of  Hudders- 
d,  En^l&nd. 

\i  the  outset,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  in  the  best 

'**rests  of  American  industries  and  labor.    We  insist,  however,  that  the  rate  of  duty 

-o  tar  as  it  applies  to  card  clothing  should  be  based,  as  near  as  may  be,  upon  the 

mal  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  the  article  here  and  abroad.    We  believe 

1  understand  that  the  Republicans  in  revising  this  tariff  are  proceeding  upon  this 

*■  ^»r:>'.      We  strongly  protest  and  object  to  any  rate  on  this  commodity  which  is  in 

rx*>>  of  tlie  said  actual  difference  in  the  respective  costs  of  production. 

Kfjin  1897  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood  law,  duty  on  card  clothing  was 

N+K-ed  at  various  specific  rates  of  duty  for  each  square  foot.    We  prefer  a  specific 

:♦■  c»f  duty  on  this  commodity  for  the  reason  that  it  lessens  the  possibility  of  litigation 

id  luakee  the  estimation  of  the  duty  by  all  concerned  much  less  difficult.    The  Gov- 

nnient  iwould  receive  at  all  times  the  same  amount  of  duty  at  a  specific  rate  and  the 

•preciatioii  in  exchange  would  not  affect  the  duty  in  any  way. 

^  ard  clothing  is  bought  and  sold  abroad  and  here  at  a  price  per  square  foot.     If  it 

the  desire  of  the  Congreee  to  levy  a  specific  rate  of  duty  wherever  possible,  card 

loThing  is  a  con.«picuous  example  where  a  specific  rate  of  duty  can  be  used  with 

«^<'uracy   and  precision.    The  American  manufacturers  have  requested  a  specific 

ife  of  duty.     (See  brief  of  American  manufacturers  before  the  Ways  and  Means 

ommittee,  62d  ('ong.,  3d  eess.,  vol.  2,  Schedule  C,  pp.  130)  and  1305.) 

Cotton-carding  machines,  as  they  are  made,  are  equipped  with  a  set  of  card  clothing 

<~hich  usually  consists  of  one  roll  for  the  cylinder,  anotner  roll  for  the  doffer,  and  strips 

ktr  the  flats.     As  fast  as  it  becomes  womout  or  damaged,  the  machines  are  reequipped 

*  ith  ne^r  card  clothing. 

The  life  of  this  commodity  depends  upon  the  usage  it  receives,  but,  generally 
^t>eaking,  the  foreign  product  is  more  durable  and  lasts,  upon  the  average,  at  least 
^0  years,  whereas  the  oomestic  product  will  last  upon  the  average  somewhere  between 
'  and  10  years,  all  with  ordinary  usage. 

The  total  number  of  points  set  into  the  foundations,  as  heretofore  referred  to,  vary 
W>m  approximately  60,000  to  100,000  per  square  foot,  according  to  the  mill's  require- 
ments. These  wire  points  are  commonly  known  as  "teeth,"  and  are  set  into  the 
foundations  by  a  particulair  machine  called  a  "setting  machine."  The  men  who 
o:>erate  the  setting  machines  in  England  are  called  "tenters. "  In  this  country  these 
Workmen  are  call^  "tenders." 

We  desire  to  strongly  impress  upon  this  committee  that  the  American  manufacturer 
M  card  clothing  imports  most  of  the  cloth  and  rubber  out  of  which  he  makes  his  founda- 
rions.  He  also  imports  most  of  the  wire  used  to  make  and  set  the  teeth  with  the  aid 
of  the  said  "setting  machines." 

The  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  operators  of  these  setting  machines  here  and 
abroad  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  elements  entering  into  the  total  difference  in  the 
tx)pt  of  production  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  product.  Most  of  the  card 
rlothine  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  England. 

Grinaers  and  inspectors,  so  called,  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  card 
clothing,  but  the  labor  cost  of  these  employees  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
h\toT  cost  of  the  machine  tenders.  Upon  the  best  information  obtainable,  it  costs 
thp  foreign  manufacturer  over  50  per  cent  more  than  the  American  manufacturer  to 
•^t  the  teeth  into  the  foundation.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  American  ma- 
fhines  are  run  at  far  greater  speed  than  the  English  machines.  Furthermore,  each 
American  tender  operates  twice  as  many  setting  machines  as  each  English  operator. 
Aa»i,  in  addition,  each  American  machine  produces  a  much  larger  quantity  of  card 
'ard  clothing  per  hour  than  each  English  machine. 

The  card  clothing  made  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Sykes  Bros.,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  English-made  card  clothing,  is  a  product  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  durability  and  efficiency.  In  fact,  many  American  manufacturers  prefer  Sykes's 
'ard  clothing  to  the  domestic  product.  Frequently  when  ordering  American  carding 
ma/'hines  the  mills  specifically  request  their  machines  be  equipped  with  card  clothing 
iiianufartured  by  Messrs.  Sykes  Bros. 

It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  can  not  get 
^\ke3  card  clothing.  The  rate  of  duty  now  in  the  Fordney  bill  would  prohibit  its 
iiuportatioD.  Evidence  was  offered  at  the  hearing  to  show*  that  tlie  competition  of 
•"^ykos's  clothing  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  American  maker  of  card  clothing  from 
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lowering  his  quality  and  increasing  his  price.    It  is  predicted  that  thi»  wwild  i 
if  the  domestic  product  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  obtained.    Much  t^-^^rir 
can  be  had  to  demonstrate  beyoncl  all  question  that  the  Sykes  rard   rlo:h»r« 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American  cotton  manul»rtur*r-  «. 
the  entire  people  as  well. 

In  a  brief  filed  in  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers  with  the  Waw  and  V--. 
Committee  in  1913  (vol.  2,  schedule  C,  Doc.  1447,  pp.  1304  and  1305)  it'wv  f-tai-- 
the  Congress  that  unless  a  high  rate  of  duty  was  imposed  upon  card  rlothiag  if  ▼ 
ultimately  destroy  the  industry  in  this  countr>'.    Mr.  Hamilton,  in  speakim?  bet*  o 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1921  (Tariff  Information,  1921.  No.  2,  pp.  823  and  ••  • 
referred  to  the  increafie  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  American  manuncturerv  4^    . 
clothing.    Apparently  the  prediction  of  the  American  manufacturen  in  1913  w^  : 
fulfillea,  even  before  the  World  War  gave  them  added  protection.     From  the  «Ari--. 
of  imports  and.  duties  compiled  by  the  United  States  Tariff  CommisBion  in  19J0.  •  ^ 
583,  the  total  number  of  sauare  feet  of  card  clothing  imported  in  1915  was  25S.3<M  j- 
in  1916  it  was  222,264.    Tne  average  nimiber  of  square  feet  imported  in  eiarh  of  *.-.  - 
years,  namely,  240,000,  was  much  lower  than  311,000,  the  average  amount  <rf  *^|  - 
feet  of  card  clothing  imported  in  the  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  under  the  Pa* 
Aldrich  law  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  new  American  nulla  er^  i- 
using  card  clothing. 

Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  card  clothing  used  to  card  roiton  tc  " 
United  States  is  made  in  the  United  States.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  \mixr- 
used  is  imported  from  England. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  law  dl'i  ' 
result  in  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  card  clothings  to  the  detriment  /<  l 
Ajnerican  manufacturer,  prior  to  1917  and  has  not  since  that  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  which  actiuited  the  Wa^B  and  Meant  <  -  : 
mittee  in  providing  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  in  said  paragraph  337  of  this  bill. 

This  rate  was  not  apparently  worked  out  on  any  mathematical  formula.    We  b*'  ^ 
the  Finance  Committee  will  carefully  consider  the  fact  that  the  rate  now  in  the  Ftwi: 
bill  is  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate. 

We  believe  even  to-day  the  Underwood  bill,  providing  as  it  does  a  rate  <A  X-  i" 
cent  on  card  clothing  based  upon  the  foreign  value,  gives  to  the  American  mMz 
factiuer  of  card  clothing  to-day  much  more  protection  than  he  is  reaaonahly  u. 
justly  entitled  to. 

As  stated  to  the  Finance  Committee  at  the  hearing  on  August  26.  1921.  a  nev  •-■' 
ment  is  before  us  this  year  in  calculating  the  correct  and  proper  rate  of  duty  oc  -ir 
clothing.  Wo  refer  to  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties  upon  the  basis  of  Am^not- 
values. 

If  the  American- valuation  plan,  so  called,  is  not  a  part  of  the  Fordney  l»iU  -p*' 
final  passage,  the  rate  of  duty  mentioned  in  said  paramph  337,  namely  35  pff  c^' 
should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  although  as  stated  heretofore,  we  prefer  a  ^f^i: 
rate  of  duty. 

As  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Fordney  bill,  when  enacted,  will  coainr-. 
for  at  least  four  years  the  rate  of  exchange  should  be  taken  into  consideration  m  ' 
constitutes  a  vital  element  in  arri\in^  at  the  landed  costs  of  the  imported  mairr.«. 
It  likewise  becomes  important  in  estimating  with  accuracy  the  rate  of  duty  «h:  . 
should  apply  on  this  commodity. 

In  estimating  the  correct  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  this  product  it  is  ui:|*? 
ativo  that  proper  consideration  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  pound  stertin^  in  Km^i- 
ican  money.  The  probability  is  that  before  this  bill  becomes  law  the  rate  of  ex«*h*rj* 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  $3.70,  the  rate  now  prevailing.  It  is  also  reasonably  r-'U '. 
that  before  the  bill  is  repealed  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be  nearer  par. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  the  pound  sterling  reached  its  Uw' 
value  in  American  money  it  had  only  depreciated  ahout  35  per  cent  from  par.  mh*^ 
as  the  price  of  card  clothing  in  England  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  ^-akwem  up* 
the  American  valuation  is  not  only  unneceB8ar>'  but  prohibitive  as  well.    Ad>  n* 
which  gives  such  a  result  vdW  not  prove  to  be  in  the  best  interests  to  all  the  p^-f  - 
A  rate  of  duty  of  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  present  American  valuaoon  •  r « 
cents  per  square  foot,  ^il\  provide  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufactonr 
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The  American  \'alue  for  theee  goods  to-day  is  1691.15. 

Applying  the  Fordney  bill  rate,  the  duty  would  be  calculated  as  fbUowa:  Ml.l'^  »• 
35  per  cent,  equals  $241.90. 
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"he  total  xiiimber  of  square  feet  in  this  unit  is,  as  stated,  272.  If  the  total  duty  is 
tl.90,  tlie  equivalent  specific  duty  is  about  89  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  an  in- 
a«e  of  alinost  100  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot  in  the  Payne- 
irich  la^vr.  Certainly  this  Congress  doesn't  intend  to  increase  the  admittedly  high 
e^  in  the  Payne;-Aldfich  bill  by  lOO  per  cent.  We  seriously  doubt  if  the  Ways  and 
*ans  Committee  intended  to  malce  any  such  increase  in  the  rate  on  card  clothing  as  is 
re  represented. 

We  Tfiaintain  that  even  the  specific  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot  (the  Payne- Aid  rich 
ce-  or  its  ad  valorem  equivalent,  namely  18  per  cent  (based  upon  the  American 
J  ue) .  are  both  too  high. 

The  duty  under  the  Underwood  law  on  this  commodity  to-day,  based  on  a  rate 
^.70  per  pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  about  55^  cents  per  square  foot  or  a  trifle  more 
lan  20  per  cent  above  the  Fayne-Aldrich  rate.  To  now  suggest  an  additional  in- 
case of  80  per  cent  over  the  Fayne-Aldrich  rate  is  uncalled  for.  Based  upon  $4 
>  the  pound,  the  rate  under  the  Underwood  law  is  equal  to  about  60  cents  per  square 
>ot.  As  the  rate  of  exchange  advances,  the  duty  per  square  foot  will  increase  pro- 
oTtionately. 

But  vre  liave  confidence  that  had  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  realized  the 
remendous  increase  they  were  making  on  this  commodity,  they  would  have  recom- 
Li^nded  a  very  much  lower  rate.  An  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  rate  in  the 
^ayne- Aldrich  law  is  contrary  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

We  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  recommend  a  rate  on  card  clothing  not  higher 
ban  40  cents  per  square  foot  or  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  upon  the  American 
^-aluation.  With  either  rate,  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  due  and  suffi- 
•ient  protection,  the  Government  will  obtain  more  revenue  owing  to  greater  importa- 
vons,  and  the  American  cotton  mills  will  not  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  superior  quality  of  card  clothing. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  F.  Lockett, 
Attorney  for  Leigh  (fc  Butler. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  H.  BINGBOSE,  OF  JAMESTOWN,  N.  T. 

Mr.  RiNOBOSE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  T.  H. 
Ringrose,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  International  Case- 
ment Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.     My  address  is  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
1  also  represent  the  Krydall  Casement  Co.  (Inc.),  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
We  are  tne  only  two  manufacturers  of  steel  casement  sash.     I  brought 
«i  little  model  here.     I  don't  suppose  many  of  you  have  seen  the  case- 
ment sash.     It  is  a  high-grade  article  used  in  residences,  colleges, 
schools,  libraries,  etc.     It  is  a  sash  that  swings  on  hinges,  differing 
from  a  sliding  window.     Any  remarks  that  I  make  about  my  own 
company  will  apply  to  the  Detroit  company  as  well,  because  we  both 
started  at  about  the  same  time  and  under  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions. 
I  am  interested  particularly  in  paragraphs  312  and  393. 
Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  393  is  the  basket  clause  and  312  struc- 
tural shapes. 

Mr.  Ringrose.  Paragraph  393  is  the  basket  clause,  and  312  is  the 
structural  shapes.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Treasury  Department  to 
determine  whether  that  will  come  under  structural  shapes  fabricated 
for  use  or  the  basket  clause. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Fordney  bill, 
but  on  Tuesday  last  you  had  before  your  committee  our  British  com- 
petitor, the  only  one  left.  He  was  asking  the  duty  be  the  same  as 
under  the  present  Underwood  law — 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  we  had  before  us 
your  British  competitor?  I  did  not  know  we  had  any  of  the  British 
representatives  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ringrose.  Yes,  sir;  you  had  Mr.  Thayer,  representing  Henry 
Hope  &  Sons^  of  Birmingham,  England. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Their  American  a^ent  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes,  sir;  their  American  agent,  a  selling  eumpa- 
here,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  parent  organization  in  En^nr 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  his  remarks.     His  main  reason  for  a^>k  • 
that  this  duty  be  lowered  to  10  per  cent  was  that  we  had  pro^pf'-- 
while  they  had  remained  stationary.     I  will  not  take  very  much 
your  time,  gentlemen,  but  I  want  to  bring  this  one  point    hot: 
Frior  to  1913  I  was  engaged  in  importing  windows,  and,  seein*:  . 
opportunity  to  manufacture  in  AtJaerica,  we  put  a  plant  in  Jan  * 
town,  N.  1 .     The  Detroit  company  started  at  about  the  same  tin. 
In  January,  1913,  we  started  to  manufacture.     The  UnderwcKxl  1-. 
came  into  effect  about  October  or  November.     The  duty  prior  • 
that  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.     We  could  not  stav  in  du!?^:!:-  - 
and  manufacture  in  America  with  three  very  large  British  cono-r- 
in  competition  with  us,  so  we  sent  back  to  England  our  vice  pr»- 
dent,  and  he  rented  a  factory  as  near  to  the  American  line  of  >t#*a'* 
ships  in  Liverpool  as  he  could  get,  to  manufacture  for  this  markf : 
special  casement  window.     It  is  for  that  reason  we  prosperwl.  '• 
cause  we  had  a  factory  in  America,  and  if  an  architect  want^  -^'ri. 
special  windows  delivered  quickly  we  could  deliver  it,  and  ^re  had 
plant  in  England  which  he  could  use  if  he  had  time  to  ixrait   w 
wanted  the  lower  price. 

Then  came  on  the  war.     That  meant  that  after  a  little  ^hilr  : 
British  manufacturers  could  not  ship  any  materials.     That,    t:.' ' 
threw  onto  us  and  our  contemporary  company  in  Detroit  the  bur  i 
of  taking  care  of  the  whole  market,  which  we  did.     We  ext**niS' 
our  plant.     We  built  a  new  building,  and  have  now  plenty  of  r-  • 
for  extension. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  want  to  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  House  proposition 
to  the  basket  clause  and  also  paragraph  312  ? 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  Quite  satisfied. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  One  hundred,  normall3\ 

Senator  Calder.  At  Jamestown  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes;  and  about  120  at  Detroit. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  still  conduct  the  English  plant ' 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No.  We  closed  it  a  year  ago,  because  we  felt  lii ." 
wages  were  up  very  high  in  England  and  we  would  have  a  bft:«- 
chance  to  compete.  But  that  is  another  point  that  we  overKM»lv-' 
at  the  time.  Wages  in  England  have  increased  three  timo^^  **^'' 
prewar  times,  while  ours  have  increased  only  twice.  So  the  resuh  .- 
that  theirs  are  liable  to  come  down  greater  than  ours  possibly  car. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  wages  come  (Unvn  in  England  in  tfcat  liru 

Mr.  RiNGROSE..  They  must  have,  these  last  two  weeks,  ho'-.n;^- 
prices  now  are  very  much  lower,  but  I  have  not  been  able  t-»  i:  * 
accurate  advices  on  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  know  what  wages  over  ih.  r^ 
are  at  this  time  as  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  ( 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No.  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  in  about  thn* 
days,  if  I  may  be  granted  that  permission,  and  1  can  get  that  ii\U*t- 
mation  by  that  time  from  our  British  associates. 

When  we  did  close  the  plant  in  England,  wo  arrangt»d  with  '».' 
old  associates  there,   the  nrm  with  wnom  our  vice  president  an 
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yseU  'were  trained,  to  manufacture  our  product,  and  last  year 
ey  did  manufacture  $70,000  worth  of  casement  windows,  and  we 
ought  them  in  and  made  more  profit  on  them  than  we  did  on  our 
m  product  manufactured  here.  We  want  to  keep  this  plant  going 
^Vmerica.  We  have  a  big  plant,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  grow 
id  develop. 

Senator  Calder.  What  was  the  value  of  the  output  of  your  plant 
this  country  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Rn^GROSE.  $440,000. 
Senator  Calder.  In  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Jamestown,  including  $70,000  worth  we  imported 
•om  England. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  conditions  warrant  it,  do  you  expect  to 
lart  your  English  plant  up  again  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  we  have  closed  it  up  for  good. 
Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  understand  you  in  regard  to  the  state- 
aent  you  made  about  the  cost  of  labor,     i  ou  say  the  cost  of  British 
abor  IS  higher  than  the  cost  of  labor  here  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  it  was  not  higher,  but  it  was  nearer,  when  we 
losed  our  plant  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  mean  bv  what  you  said  a  while 
igo'i  Did  you  mean  the  English  price  of  labor  had  gone  up  three 
times  as  much  compared  with  prewar  prices  as  the  American  price 
:*{  labor  ? 

^  Mr.  RiNGRosE.  No,  sir.     The  American  price  went  up  twice,  and 
Vlivglish  three  times. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  really  closed  your  plant  in  England  because 
there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  labor  cost  there  and  here  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  there  was  just  a  little  difference. 
Senator  Simmons.  Was  it  in  favor  of  America  or  England  ? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  The  diflFerence  was  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
Senator  Simmons.  Great  Britain  labor  prices  were  higher? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  lower. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  when  you  added  ocean  freight  ratSs 
there  was  no  advantage  in  operating  the  English  plant  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  None  whatever  at  that  tim^,  but  the  reductions 
were  much  greater  in  England. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  Che  reductions  have 
been  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No,  sir;  I  could  find  that  out  and  put  it  in  the  brief 
which  I  will  file  in  about  three  days. 

vSenator  Simmons.  If  that  is  true,  what  do  you  need  this  protection 
for]  We  should  not  pass  a  tariff  law  upon  conjecture  as  to  prices 
coming  down,  but  it  ought  to  be  based  upon  the'^rice  of  labor  here 
^irvd  the  price  of  labor  there  at  the  same  time.  They  may  go  down 
here,  I  nope  they  will.  They  ought  to  in  some  industries.  They 
D^ay  go  down  in  Europe.  But  in  framing  this  tariff  law  we  should  not 
assume  that  American  wages  are  going  to  remain  stationery,  while 
English  wages  will  continue  to  go  down. 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No.  However,  they  go  down,  English  wages  will 
^0  down  greater  than  ours. 

^nator  Smoot.  How  do  you  know  that  ?  They  have  not  done  it 
so  far.  They  went  up  faster  than  American  wages,  according  to  your 
own  statement. 
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Mr.  RiNQBOSE.  I  can  find  that  out  for  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  it  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  simply  guessing  at  it,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork  about  these  tariff  statements. 

Mr.  RiNOROSE.  Well,  judging  by  the  prices  they  are  quoting  thi- 
last  two  or  three  weeks  they  must  have  come  down  considerably. 

Senator  Simmons.  During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Up  to  that  time  you  thought  it  was  cheaper 
for  you  to  operate  a  factory  there  as  well  as  in  jiunerica  ? 

Air.  RiNGROSE.  No;  that  was  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  it  was  just  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  No;  we  closed  our  factory  over  there  about  a 
year  ago,  but  it  is  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  that  the  pric*'- 
have  been  very  much  lower  than  they  were. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  bringing  your  prices  down  lower  f 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes;  our  prices  are  lower. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  going  down  lower  still  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  are  still  ahead  of  you? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  We  can  not  possibly  go  as  low  as  they  are  goinjs 
now.     That  is  impossible,  even  if  we  come  to  prewar  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  you  take  American  gold  over  there  and 
buy  English  money  and  pay  the  labor  over  in  Europe  with  £Ingli>h 
money,  could  you  not  run  your  plant  then  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Yes;  we  could  run  the  plant  to  a  big  advantage. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  contemplate  opening  this  plant  over 
there  again,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  KiNGROSE.  No.  We  have  arranged  with  a  large  manufac- 
turer in  England  to  manufacture  our  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  he  is  going  to  manufacture  it  for  you  \ 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  For  us. 

Senator  Calder.  If  it  is  profitable? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Surely,  if  it  is  profitable. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  a  contingent  contract? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Surely,  that  is  a  contingent  contract. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  rate  are  you  paying  now  for  com- 
mon labor  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Common  labor? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Per  hour  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Per  hour? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Senator  IjA  Follette.  What  did  you  pay  at  the  highest  poini 
prior  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Thirty-five  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  ago  was  your  factory  establisluni 
in  this  country? 
Mr.  RiNGROSE.  January,  1913. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  you  paying  then  for  conunon 
labor  ? 

Mr.  RiNGROSE.  Seventeen  and  one  half  cents. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  ? 
Mr.  Rtnorose.  Yes;  thank  you. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Brion. 

STATEMEKT  OF  ADOLPH  £.  BBION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Senator    McCumber.  You  may  state  your  name  and   place  of 
esidence. 

Mr.  Brion.  My  name  is  Adolph  E.  Brion,  president  of  Peter  A. 
Prasse  &  Co.,  New  York  City.     I  will  not  take  your  time  very  long. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 
Mr.  Briox.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  321.     I  would  like  to 
see  it  divided. 
Senator  Smoot.  Antifriction  balls  and  rollers? 
Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  the  maker? 
Mr.  Brion.  President  of  Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.     In  this  particular 
line  we  are  importers.  We  import  about  10  per  cent  of  the  goods  we 
handle. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  want  to  divide  paragraph  321  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir.     It  covers  not  only  tne  balls  and  rollers,  but 
the  finished  product. 
vSenator  McCumber.  Exactly  how  do  you  want  it  divided  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Just  the  balls  and  rollers,  for  ball  bearing,  and  a 
separate  clause  for  the  other.     I  do  not  think  the  ball-bearing  manu- 
facturers would  try  to  keep  the  tariff  so  high,  because  tney  are 
buyers  of  these  balls. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want?    eTust  the  antifriction  balls 

and  rollers  and  ball  bearings 

Mr.  Brion.  In  a  separate  clause, 
Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  are  you  asking  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  differential  between  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  the  balls  and  rollers  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir.  Let  the  American  manufacturer  fix  the  rates. 
The  American  independent  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  have  to  ask 
for  a  high  price,  because  thev  want  it  on  the  finished  product.  They 
probably  would  not  ask  sucn  a  high  price  otherwise.  There  is  only 
one  real  manufacturer  in  this  country. 
Senator  Smoot.  Does  the  brief  show  that  fact  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  The  brief  shows  something  else. 

1h  1917  there  were  three  large  manufacturers  of  steel  balls,  two  of 
which  have  been  taken  over  by  ball-bearing  manufacturers,  so  there 
IS  really  only  one  large  plant  to-day.  In  1917,  for  instance,  a  one- 
<?^uKth-mch  ball  of  a  very  high  quality  sold  for  67  cents  a  thousand; 
to-day  they  are  selling  from  $1.80  to  $4.20  ptT  thousand.  I  think  it 
IS  because  there  is  so  little  competition. 

Senator  La  Folleite.  What  is  the  name  of  the  one  company  in 
which  they  have  all  been  merged  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  They  have  not  been  merged.  The  ball-bearing  manu- 
iftcturers  took  over  the  ball-making  concerns  to  be  sure  of  their  supply 
^/[  halls.  The  Atlas  Ball  Co.  was  taken  over  by  D.  W.  Estabrook. 
^he  Standard  Ball  Bearing  Co.  was  taken  over  by  the  Rockefeller 
^oiip.    So  that  leaves  the  independent  bearing  manufacturers  and 
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others  who  need  steel  balls  required  to  bu}'  them  from    thi*   • 
remammg  manufacturer  or  from  the  very  small  plants.     The\    h 
the  entire  field  to-dav.     For  that  reason  we  believe  if  this  clan— 
separated  the  American  manufacturer  or  user  of  ball  beariu^:^  wil!  t 
asK  so  high  a  tariff  as  they  need  to  protect  the  finished  product,      'i 

?|uestion  of  the  tariff  we  leave  to  you  and  the  American  manufactun  - 
f  there  ceases  to  be  a  profit  in  importing  we  will  stop  importinir. 

In  my  brief  I  have  tried  to  show  two  phases  of  the  American  Tai':  ■- 
tion  plan,  both  of  which  stand  to  bring  m  less  revenue  to  the  Go  v»-r* 
ment,  because  on  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steol  it  will  n« ' 
urally  shut  out  a  large  portion  of  them  if  they  use  the  AmorK> 
article. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  a  tariff  on  the  steel  products  of  »•• 
countiy,  using  the  American  valuation  toeether  with  the  rates  in  t- 
Fordney  bill,  would  amount  to  a  practical  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  a  practical  embargo  on  some  of  the  items. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  specify  somr 
them. 

Mr.  Brion.  Steel  balls  for  instance.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how  tr  • 
fixing  of  the  American  valuation  is  going  to  take  place,  whether  . 
commission  is  going  to  be  appointed  or  not.  For  instance,  of  st- 
balls  there  are  five  different  grades.  The  methods  of  testing  are  it.' 
endurance  test,  accuracy,  crushing  strain,  and  so  on,  in  the  testimr  • ' 
those  five  grades.  When  you  are  importing  the  comparison  »3 
have  to  be  made.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  tnere  will  have  to  oe  a  labitn*- 
tory  in  every  customs  house  in  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  what,  now,  to  find  out  the  value  i 

Mr.  Brion.  They  come  invoiced  in  value.  We  do  that  to  iiecW' 
whether  the  quality  is  what  we  want  or  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Brion.  You  nrobablv  would  not  take  our  word  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  and  would  not  the  American  manufactttrv^r* 

Mr.  Brion.  It  means  a  lot  of  detail  if  you  are  going  to  take  ti ' 
American  valuation. 

Another  item  in  that  is  the  very  high  class  chains  we  are  import ir.:: 
for  power  transmission.  They  will  run  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  n. 
Europe  than  here.  Of  course,  we  assume  they  will  also  come  un<l»': 
the  ^Vmerican  valuation.  If  they  do,  of  course,  the  tariff  will  be  ven 
much  reduced. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  is  that  i 

Mr.  Brion.  The  European  grade  is  a  very  superior  grade  and  i* 
sold  on  its  reputation,  and  in  some  of  the  grades  they  are  lOl)  p«-r 
cent  higher  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  importation  costs,  than  hen- 
Take  any  motor  cycle  racing  man.  Verv  few  will  trust  themselves^  i»n 
an  American  chain.  Of  course,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  y^^'i 
have  raised  the  rate  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  we  will  be  getting  them 
in  cheaper  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  an  article  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in 
this  country,  how  are  you  going  to  apply  the  principle  on  the  differeo*^ 
in  cost  of  production  ) 

Mr.  Briox.  I  assume  you  will  get  your  .Vmerican  valuation 

Senator  Simmons  (interposino:^  I  am  not  talking  about  the  valu*- 
tion:  I  am  talking  about  tne  pnnciple  of  protection.  The  article  y«>u 
are  proposing  to  protect  is  selling  m  this  coimtry  for  very  much  W^ 
than  it  is  selling  in  Eiux>pe? 
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Mr.   Briox.  Very  much  higher. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  higher  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Brion.  Very  much  higher  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Therefore,  the  American  importing  that  article 
Turn  Europe  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it  than  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  it  if  it  was  produced  m  America  ? 
Sir.  Brion.  My  understanding  of  the  American  valuation  plan 

b5 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  valua- 
tion plan;  I  am  talking  aoout  the  question  of  a  tariff. 
Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  tariff  without  any  reference  to  any  valuation 
plan  whatever.     I  understand  the  theory  of  protection  is  that  you 
ought  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  a 
given  article  abroad  and  here,  and  you  say  that  the  price  of  the 
European  article  imported  to  this  country  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
American  article? 
Mr.  Brion.  Very  much  higher. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  the  same  article? 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  the  same  article. 
Mr.  Brion.  It  is  the  same  article,  but  of  better  quality. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  has  no  competition  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  It  has  no  competition  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Senator  Simmons.  Then  why  should  a  tax  be  imposed  except  for 
revenue  purposes  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  I  will  leave  that  to  you. 

Senator  SiMitfONS.  If  it  sells  higher  abroad  than  it  does  here,  why 
should  a  tax  be  imposed  for  tariff  purposes  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  I  will  leave  that  to  you. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  perfectly  plain,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Brion.  Yes.     I  would  say  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  of  course, 
as  we  are  good  Republicans. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  tariff  where  there  is  no 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  The  trouble  would  be  to  fix  a  tariff  that  would  take 
iii  all  grades.  There  are  low-grade  chains  imported  from  Germany 
to-day.  Of  course,  if  you  fix  the  tariflF  two  ways,  one  on  the  valua- 
tion and  the  other  on  the  article,  it  would  be  accomplished  in  that 
way.  But  the  tariff  we  had  before  of  25  per  cent  is  high  enough. 
We  are  satisfied  with  whatever  you  make  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  to  understand  a  little  better 
about  these  chains.     Are  they  for  motor  cycles  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Motor  cycles,  bicycles,  automobiles. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Are    those    chains   comparable   in   every- 
thing except  the  quality  of  the  material  and  workmanghdp?     Are 
they  comparable  in  form  and  use  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Substantially  in  weight  and  in  size  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  high  grade  of  the  foreigu  article 
^  due  solely  to  superior  workmanship  ? 
Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir;  and  reputation. 
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vSenator  La  Follette.  And  the  better  quality  of  material  use<i  . 
making  the  article?     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes.  Hans  Reynolds,  of  Manchester,  England*  Wi- 
the  fii*st  maker  of  these  chains.  He  made  the  bicycle  possible.  \' 
has  carried  that  reputation  and  quality  through  all  these  year- 
They  are  the  best  chain  made  in  the  world  regardless  of  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Everybody  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  They  buy  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Under  the  American  valuation  those   t^ 
chains  would  have  to  be  compared  with  each  other  and  the  du"-. 
fixed  on  the  American  value,  which  is  less  than  the  foreign  vaIuati<»L 

Mr.  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  therefore  the  duty  in  that  case  wou'- 
be  reduced  under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  Where  you  have  raised  the  duty  from  25  to  30  p«' 
cent,  we  would  probalJly  be  only  paying  18  or  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Ijfouse  provision  ? 

Mi\  Brion.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  under  the  proposed  provision  here  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  the  question 
of  valuation.     I  don^t  know  how  it  is  going  to  work,  because  it  i* 

?[uite  a  puzzle  to  me.     Take  cutlery.     There  are  3,000  or  4,000  «i:f- 
erent  shapes  and  qualities  of  knives,  and  of  the  files  we  import  ther^ 
are  1,300  shapes  and  finishes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Each  one  to-day  would  not  be  any  less  untl^^r 
American  valuation,  nor  anv  more. 

Mr.  Brion.  There  are  so  many  of  those  different  shapes  and  quali- 
ties that  it  is  going  to  be  very  diSficult.     It  is  going  to  delay  importa- 
tions until  vou  give  us  the  figures.     No  importer  can  import  then 
without  he  lias  that  information.     It  is  absmutely  necessary  to  hav*- 
those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  will  be  ready  before  this  bill  passes  ( 

Mr.  Brion.  I  have  my  doubts  about  that. 

(The  following  brief  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record :) 

BRIEF   OF  THE   PETER   A.    FRASSE    A   CO.    (INC.)    NEW   YORK   CITY,    N.    Y, 

[H.  R.  7456,  par.  321.] 

This  company  believes  that  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and    " 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  antifriction  balls  and  rollers  is  ample  protection  to  the  Am**: 
can  industry. 

It  is  our  desire  to  protest  most  strongly  however,  upon  the  application  of  this  duv 
on  an  American  valuation  basis,  because — 

(1)  Many  bureaus  of  enormous  proportions  will  be  necessary  and  operated  at  i^ 
Govommont's  expense,  to  enable  importers  to  calculate  their  businees  pPoep«-«:- 
Such  bureaus  will  incidentally  prove  a  very  ready  means  of  ascertaining  costa  of  ai ' 
mat<'rial  whatsoever  and  individuals  or  corporations  can  conaequently  gather  !ni« : 
data  on  the  pretext  of  importing.  Also  the  bureaus  must  be  maintained  evt^n 
imports  are  negligible. 

(2)  The  unstability  of  such  a  cost  basis  makes  it  impossible  to  import  material  ar. ' 
fulfill  a  contract  specification. 

(3)  There  are  about  28  domestic  manufacturers  of  finished  bearings  and  5  of  xh*^ 
make  their  own  balls  for  their  finished  product.     There  are  7  manufacturers  nf  s»t—  . 
balls  and  one  of  them  practically  monopolizes  the  entire  market,  as  the  product! 
of  the  remainder  is  either  inadequate  or  not  of  the  extreme  accuracy  and  high  qual  ' 
essential  to  the  application  of  antifriction  bearings. 

(4)  It  will  be  practically  impossible  to  secure  an  actual  cost,  and  even  more  #><•!•' 
the  (rovernment  to  maintain  costs  as  there  is  no  control  unless  the  Government  oMa^ 
lishes  investigating  bureaus  for  this  purposi\  with  the  resultant  increase  in  expend* 
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5 »  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  steel  ball  manufacturers  (see  par.  3)  an  invicdble 
abine  aeems  certain  and  costs  arranged  accordingly,  Add  to  such  a  fugitive  cost 
'  propofled  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  import- 
:  of  steel  balls  is  auite  impossible.  Consequently  a  decrease  in  revenue  results 
1  incidentally  a  substantial  loss  to  the  importers  who  have  extensively  advertised 
i  stocked  their  particular  product. 

fi  t  Such  a  comoine  is  indicated  inasmuch  as  all  domestic  price  lists  are  identical 
d  furthermore  the  present  list  was  adopted  quite  recently. 

7 1  At  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  steel  ball 
inufacturers  petitioned  a  selling  expense  of  ''not  less  than  25  per  cent  and  a  profit 
not  lees  than  10  per  cent. "  On  investigation  it  is  our  belief  that  the  intention  was 
reverse  theae  figures,  making  them  to  read  a  selling  expense  of  ''not  less  than  10 
T  cent "  and  a  profit  of  "not  less  than  25  per  cent. "  We  believe  that  this  is  quite 
:orbitant  and  proves  our  contention  that  increased  prices  to  the  users  are  inevitable 
i  such  a  valuation  basis,  such  increases  continuing  indefinitely. 

•  ^  >  Importing  steel  balls  under  the  existing  laws  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  accom- 
iifihed  by  figtiring  a  fair  average  profit  over  sizes  one-sixteenth  inch  to  1  inch  diameter 
}  some  steel  ball  sizes  cost  more  than  the  selling  prices  of  domestic  manufacturers. 
urthermore  fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  is  the  importers  risk,  as  slight  differ- 
aces  in  foreign  exchange  alter  the  conditions  materially.  Any  perceptible  increase 
1  exchange  will  make  the  sale  of  imported  steel  balls  exceptionally  difficult  and  the 
rpater  the  increase,  the  more  difficult  the  sale,  as  better  quality  is  applicable  only 
p  to  a  certain  limit.  Where  the  foreign  exchange  decreases  in  value,  the  manufac- 
uring  costs  increase,  resulting  in  increased  prices  to  the  importer.  This,  of  course, 
?  due  to  the  decreased  purchasing  value  of  the  declining  currency. 

[H.  R.  7456,  par.  330.] 

This  company  believes  that  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
mrooket  and  machine  chains  of  iron  or  steel  and  parts  thereof  is  excessive,  and  that 
rne  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  chain  and  20  per  cent  on  parts  at  present  in  force  is  ample 
fTtitection  to  the  American  industry,  because — 

<  1)  The  chains  we  import  have  a  higher  cost  in  the  country  of  origin  than  domestic 
celling  price. 
(2)  Examples: 

^inoh  pitch  by  f-inch  wide,  roller  chains  foreisjm  cost,  $0.65  per  foot, 
^-inch  pitch  by  |-inch  wide,  roller  chain;  domestic  sale,  $0.55  per  foot, 
l-inch  pitch  by  A-inch  wide,  block  chain;  foreign  cost,  $0.36  per  foot, 
l-inch  pitch  by  Afi^ch  wide,  block  chain;  domestic  sale,  $0.23  per  foot. 
J-inch  pitch  by  l-inch  wide,  silent  chain;  foreign  cost,  $2.10  per  foot. 
Hnch  pitch  by  l-inch  wide,  silent  chain;  domestic  sale,  $1  per  foot. 
(3)  Cost  can  not  be  based  on  American  valuation,  as  there  are  no  domestic  chains 
made  nor   will  domestic  manufacturers  make  a  chain  of  comparable  accuracy  and 
quality. 

<4)  If  valuation  is  made  on  American  basis,  the  Government  will  lose  in  revenue 
arrordingly. 

(5;  In  view  of  the  much  higher  cost  of  machine  sprocket  chains  and  parts  imported, 
any  increase  in  tarifT  is  unwarranted  and  will  curtail  the  importation  of  these  quality 
chains,  thereby  reducing  the  Government  revenue  and  depriving  the  country  of  a 

•  rying  need  for  quality  chains  for  various  transmission  purposes. 

Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
By  A.  E.  Brion,  President. 
Xew  York  Cfty,  August  25,  1921. 

Senator  McCtJMBER.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  ZoUa. 

STATEMENT  OF  EMIL  N.  ZOLLA,  GENEBAL  MANAGER  OF  THi; 

HELBEIN  STONE  CO. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  My  name  is  Emil  N.  ZoUa.  I  am  general  manager  of 
^he  Helbein  Stone  Co.  I  represent  the  watch  importers  oi  this 
country  and  several  allied  donaestic  industries. 

This  is  our  first  day  in  court.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  we 
had  no  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House.     When  the  metal  schedule  was  up  for  hearing,  under  which 
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watches  have  always  come,  the  American  manufacturers   did  -■ 
appear,  and  we,  being  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  bill,  mmi'  ■ 
attempt  to  get  a  hearing.     Later  on,  under  the  sundry  scht-d 
about  a  month  later,  the  American  watch  manufacturers  had  a  h*  \. 
ing  without  any  notice  to  us.     We  did  not  know  of  it  until  aft*-: 
was  all  over. 

Although  we  are  representing  importers,  we  are  not  asking  f«  r 
low  tariff    We  are  asking  for  a  tariff  that  approximates  tne  ro- 
under the  old  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  in  "i 
Fordney  bill  are  higher  than  those  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  do  v.- 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  In  this  particular  case  they  are,  Senator.  I  will  o-:*: 
pare  them  for  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  70  instead  of  75;  $1.85  instead  of  $2. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  In  the  Fordney  bill  the  rates  on  watch  movemt-r.  - 
whether  imported  in  case  or  otherwise,  or  knocked  down  for  r»-- 
sembling,  and  having  less  than  seven  jewels,  are  75  cents  each.  fi 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  they  are  70  cents.  That  is  what  we  ■  -i 
asking  ?or. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  does  the  American  valuati<m  f»  ii 
change  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say  on  watches,  as  it  is  ain  - 1 
impossible  under  the  American  valuation  plan,  on  accouni  of  • 
different  grades  of  watches,  different  makes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  all  those  different  grades  and  m.^-. 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  It  is  a  specific  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  You  want  t 
Payne-Aldrich  rates  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  certain  provisions  of  t' 
bill,  such  as  the  stamping  provision. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  ZoLXA.  The  Payne-AldricH  bill  is  partlv  specific  and  par* 
ad  valorem,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  them  all  spti  r 
and  we  have  tried  to  measure  it  down  to  specific  rates  as  it  wi»* 
have  been  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  wo  hail  : 
importers  and  American  manufacturers  as  nearly  together  «»n  : 
watch-movement  paragraph  as  any  section  of  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  speak  on  that  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  The  Pavne-Aldrich  bill  is  entirelv  satisfactory,  or  wi»-i 
be  except  that  it  has  got  17-jewel  watches  at  SI. 25  each  and  2'}  p 
cent  ad  valorem.     We  have  tried  to  reduce  that  to  a  specific  mto 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  American  valuation  would  changi*  V. .' 
would  it  not  i 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes;  it  would  run  it  up.  We  have  tried  to  reduce  i . 
to  a  specific  raU\  and  we  have  got  the  17  jewels  instead  of  $1.2.')  *• 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  So  each. 

We  have  made  several  changes  in  the  classifications.     For  in^tan 
the  Fordney  bill  has  watchcases  classified  with  watch  material^. 
watchcase  is  a  finished  article.     The  cost  of  labor  has  gone  into  : 
case,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  except  to  slip  the  movotn' :  • 
in  with  a  few  case  screws.     There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  r- 
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i&ssified  among  watch  materials.     We  have  set  that  out  as  a  separate 
rticle  by  itself,  and  put  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  duty  was  40  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  20  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  ZoL,hjL.  I  will  get  to  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  Fordnev  rate  ? 
Mr.  ZoLXaA.  This  whole  classification  has  always  been  sort  of  hodge- 
K>d2:c.      In  one  bill  chronometers  would  be  among:  materials,  and  in 
mother  bill  thev  would  be  classified  among  watches.    What  we  are  try- 
no:  to  do  now  IS  to  get  them  classified  on  a  logical  basis.     We  have 
)ut  down  the  rate  to  20  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  there  arc  no  im- 
portations of  watchcases  to  sp  vak  of.     The  importations  of  watch- 
*ases  have  dropped  from  about  $58,000  in  1913  to  some  $5,000  in  1919 
)r  1920. 

vSenator  Smoot.  You  want  them  classified  the  same  as  they  are  in 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  We  want  watchcases  excluded  from  watch  parts. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 
Mr.  ZouLA.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill   they  have  it  '^watchcases 
and  parts  of  watches.*' 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZoLXA.  We  contend  it  is  not  a  part  of  a  watch  and  does  not 
\>elong  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  also  has  '^  chronometers,  box  ami  ship,  and  parts 
thereof." 
Mr.  ZoLiA.  That  refers  to  chronometers. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  2k>LLA.  I  will  get  to  that  later,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  tried  to  follow  it  so  I  could  make  my  copy  of  the 
bill  correspond,  but  you  may  go  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  contend  there  should  be  different  rates 
upon  watchcases  and  parts  of  watches  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  What  I  contend  is  that  watchcases  do  not  belong  among 
watch  materials. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  not  be  damaged  by  reason  of  that 
fact,  unless  you  wanted  a  definite  rate  as  between  those  two  tiling. 

Mr.  ZoiXA.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want.  We  want  a  definite 
rate  between  watchcases  and  materials,  and  for  that  reason  we  want 
them  classified  separately. 

Chronometers,  dox  or  ship.  I  have  a  chronometer  which  you  can 
see  for  yoiirselves,  one  of  the  high-grade  precision  watches.  There  is 
B^o  logical  reason  why  a  clironometer  should  be  put  among  watch 
parts. 

Another  thing  about  a  chronometer,  I  think  there  is  only  one 
American  that  manufactures  it.  That  is  the  Waltham  people. 
There  is  very  little  or  no  competition. 

We  have  classified  it  in  the  same  rating  as  a  17-jewel  watch,  the 
highest  classification  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  had,  $5  on  each  chronom- 
eter boxed  or  shipped. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  many  jewels  do  they  generally  have  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  could  not  answer  that.     They  vary  the  same  as 
watches  do. 
Senator  Smoot,  Then  they  should  get  the  same  classification. 
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Mr.  ZoLLA.  In  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  the  highest  rate  is  on  ; 
17-jewel  watch. 

senator  Smoot.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  want  to  put  a  7-jev 
chronometer  in  a  17-jewel  watch. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Chronometers  don't  go  less  than  17  jewels. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  that  question,  ana  you  said  you  »: 
not  know. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  did  not  understand  you.  There  are  some  that  s.- 
19  and  21  jewels.     They  go  no  less  tnan  17  jewels. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  that  would  be  fair  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes.     They  are  high  precision  instruments. 

Now,  we  have  put  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  watch  jdau 
rials  instead  of  35  per  cent,  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill,  or  40  p* 
cent,  as  provided  m  the  Pajrne-Aldrich  bill.  Our  reason  for  that  ij 
that  these  materials  are  not  in  competition  with  American  manufsi 
tures,  materials  that  are  imported  are  used  for  imported  watches,  an 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  them  it  simply  means  you  make  the  cost « 
repairs  to  the  consumer  that  much  more  reasonable.  It  afforti 
sufficient  for  revenue  purposes,  and  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  Amen 
can  industry,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  higher  m:^ 
of  duty  on  such  materials. 

The  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  as  well  as  the  Fordney  bill,  has  jewels  ar.i: 
dials  under  a  separate  classification,  with  a  10  per  cent  ad  valoren 
duty.  We  have  put  jewels  and  dials  among  watch  parts,  as  they  ai> 
indisputably  pafts  of  watches,  with  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  that  is  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  what  we  want.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  makes  no  provision 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  You  want  the  duty  on  parts  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  No;  watch  parts  are  decreased,  but  the  dials  ^tf 
increased,  because  we  have  calssified  them  among  watch  part>. 
We  are  trying  to  get  a  logical  classification  here,  instead  of  haTui;:| 
them  in  one  classincation  in  one  bill  and  in  another  classification  ii. 
another.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  under  a  classification  where  r 
belongs. 

The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  what  we  call  ''timers."  That  i- 
a  watch  which  is  designed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  A  stop  watch  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes.  We  have  put  in  a  duty  of  $1  each  on  them,  lor 
the  reason  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  used  by  the  Government  <•' 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  I  had  a  watch  which  could  be  used  as  a 
stop  watch;  would  you  only  want  $1  on  it? 

Mr.  2k)LLA.  That  watch  could  not  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  of  some  of  the  most  costly  watches  w» 
have  that  are  stop  watches. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  stop  watch  takes  it  to  the  fraction  of  a  secomi. 
This  goes  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  which  a  pocket  watch  coulo 
not  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  am  thinking  is  that  unless  we  specih 
something  more  than  a  mere  stop  watch,  we  will  have  the  hight^: 
priced  watches  that  come  into  this  country  coming  in  at  $1. 
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Mr.  Zoj^hjl.  The  exact  wording  of  that  we  have  is  '' Timers  con- 
tnicted  and  designed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed." 
Senator  Smoot.  We  will  look  at  the  wording  of  your  brief. 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  the  wording  we  have,  *^  Timers  constructed  and 
li^signed  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed,  $1  each."     As  I  said, 
KJ  per  cent  of  them  are  used  by  the  Government. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  watch  you  showed  as  an  exhibit  is 
if>t  an  ordinary  stop  watch  at  all.     It  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
)ose  than  timing  speed  ? 
Mr.  ZorxA.  Tunmg  comparative  rates  of  speed. 
Senator  La  Follette.  It  has  but  one  hand. 
Mr.  Z0LL.A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  it  can  be  used  for. 
Senator  La  Follette.  But  your  description  would  include  watches 
wrhich  could  also  have  a  stop  attachment,  while  they  do  not  mark 
>peed  in  fractions  of  a  second  as  that  does. 

Mr.  ZoiLXA.  They  could  not  very  well  time  comparative  rate^  of 
spoed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  believe  your  description  is  com- 
prehensive enough.  It  would  include  a  watch  with  a  stop  attach- 
ment. 

Mr.  2k>iLXA.  We  have  no  objection  to  amending  that.  We  have  no 
objection  to  making  that  so  rigid  that  there  could  be  not  any  possible 
misconstruction  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  it  would  be  fine  for  this  committee 
to  have  a  stop  watch. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  We  have  omitted  from  the  bill  all  words  or  phrases 
or  sentences  pertaining  to  clocks,  clock  movements,  or  clock  mate- 
rials. You  will  find  that  in  the  bill,  **  lever  clock  movements,  watch 
and  clock  dials,^'  That  is  taken  care  of  in  paragraph  268,  which 
refers  to  clocks.    It  should  not  be  in  there  at  all. 

We  have  omitted  any  reference  to  position  adjustments.  The 
Fordney  bill  has  made  distinctions  in  what  they  call  '^  position 
adJMstments.'*  They  say  ** having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature, $3.50  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  three  posi- 
tions, S4.75  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  five  positions, 
$6.50  each.'^  We  have  omitted  any  reference  to  position  adjust- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It  is  evidently 
attempted  as  a  plausible  reason  to  raise  the  duty  from  $2  on  the 
15-jewel  watch  to  $6.50  on  the  17-jewel  watch.  What  does  posi- 
tion adjustment  mean  ?  Every  watch,  in  order  to  keep  time  at  all, 
must  be  adjusted. 

I  will  read  you  exactly  the  language,  as  furnished  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  by  one  of  the  American  manufacturers : 

The  watch  is  ready  at  this  time  to  be  put  through  the  test  for  position  rating,  and 
it  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  dial  up.  and  a  notation  made  of  its  rating  in  that  posi- 
tion. The  movement  is  then  run  with  the  dial  down  for  24  hoiUB,  and  its  rating  is 
taken  as  before.  In  the  third  test  the  watch  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  pendant 
upright,  and  a  record  made  of  its  performance  in  that  position. 

If  you  take  the  same  watch  and  adjust  it  to  another  angle  of  55 
degrees  instead  of  60  to  the  left,  that  would  be  the  fourth  position; 
and  if  vou  adjust  it  in  the  same  degree  to  the  right,  that  would  be 
Ihe  fiftn  position.  So  that  it  gets  down  to  a  multitude  of  positions, 
all  of  which  means  that  it  is  a  position  instrument,  which  must  be 
able  to  run  and  keep  accurate  time  in  any  position  in  which  it  might 
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others  who  need  steel  balls  required  to  buj'  them  from  thi^  •    ■ 
remaining  manufacturer  or  from  the  very  small  plants.     They  h  i  • 
the  entire  field  to-dav.     For  that  reason  we  believe  if  this  clau**'- 
separated  the  American  manufacturer  or  user  of  ball  bearings  vnll  »    • 
asK  so  high  a  tariff  as  they  need  to  protect  the  finished  product.     1  •  ■ 

?[uestion  of  the  tariff  we  leave  to  you  and  the  American  manufacture  - 
f  there  ceases  to  be  a  profit  in  importing  we  will  stop  importing. 

In  my  brief  I  have  tried  to  show  two  phases  of  the  Amencan  Taiui- 
tion  plan,  both  of  which  stand  to  bring  m  less  revenue  to  theG<iv«'rT.' 
ment,  because  on  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel  it  will  nm*- 
urally  shut  out  a  large  portion  of  them  if  they  use  the  *VmerKJ'- 
article. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  a  tariff  on  the  steel  products  of  ?N' 
country^,  using  the  American  valuation  together  with  the  rat^fs  in  t' ■ 
Fordney  bill,  would  amount  to  a  practical  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Brion.  a  practical  embargo  on  some  of  the  items. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  specify  s#>mr  ■ 
them. 

Mr.  Brion.  Steel  balls  for  instance.     I  am  not  clear  as  to  how  ir.- 
fixing  of  the  American  valuation  is  going  to  take  place,  whether 
commission  is  going  to  be  appointed  or  not.     For  instance,  of  st«* 
balls  there  are  five  different  grades.     The  methods  of  testing  are  ir" 
endurance  test,  accuracy,  crushing  strain,  and  so  on,  in  the  testinir  •  ' 
those  five  grades.     When  you  are  importing  the  comparison  wi" 
have  to  be  made.     As  far  as  I  can  see,  tnere  will  have  to  oe  a  labcir.i- 
torv  in  every  customs  house  in  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  what,  now,  to  find  out  the  value  i 

Mr.  Brion.  They  come  invoiced  in  value.  We  do  that  to  den»i- 
whether  the  quality  is  what  we  want  or  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Brion.  You  probablv  would  not  take  our  word  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  and  would  not  the  American  manufactatf r * 

Mr.  Brion.  It  means  a  lot  of  detail  if  you  are  going  to  take  ti  • 
American  valuation. 

Another  item  in  that  is  the  ver^  high  class  chains  we  are  importinj 
for  power  transmission.  They  will  nm  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  ir 
Europe  than  here.  Of  course,  we  assume  they  will  also  come  und^r 
the  American  valuation.  If  they  do,  of  course,  the  tariff  will  be  venr 
much  reduced. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Brion.  The  European  grade  is  a  very  superior  grade  and  i^ 
sold  on  its  reputation,  and  in  some  of  the  grades  they  are  100  p<r 
cent  higher  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  importation  costs,  than  hen^ 
Take  any  motor  cycle  racing  man.  Very  few  will  trust  themselves  or 
an  American  chain.  Of  course,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  yi»u 
have  raised  the  rate  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  we  will  be  getting  tHt^ni 
in  cheaper  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wliere  an  article  is  higher  in  Europe  than  ir; 
this  country,  how  are  you  going  to  apply  the  principle  on  the  differecx  • 
in  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Brion.  I  assume  you  will  get  your  .\jnerican  valuation 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  valua- 
tion ;  I  am  talking  about  tne  principle  of  protection.  The  article  v«vj 
are  proposing  to  protect  is  selling  m  this  country  for  very  much  W* 
than  it  is  selling  in  Europe? 
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me  of  the  manufacturer,  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments, 
stamp  it  in  both  words  and  Arabic  numerals. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  think  this  is  the  same  watch  we  had  in  1909  when 
mplaint  T^as  made  that  it  read  either  in  words  or  Arabic  numerals. 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  same  watch.  The  objec- 
»n  in  1909  was  exactly  the  same  that  it  is  now,  that  there  is  not 
f&cient  room  there  to  do  this  stamping.  That  is  why  the  present 
11  has  the  words  ^^ either  in  words  or  Arabic  numerals"  instead  of 
)th. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  it  was  true  then,  and  was  a  good  illus- 
•ation  of  the  fault  of  the  bill,  it  is  true  now  and  a  good  illustration  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  liA  Follette.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  same  watch  does  not 
isparage  the  illustration. 
Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  know  it  is  not  the  same  movement.     It  may  have 
'een  one  similar  to  that. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  that  the 
rord  *' unadjusted,"  if  it  is  not  an  adjusted  watch,  shall  be  stamped 
n  the  plate  thereof.     We  can  not  understand  why  a  negative  repre- 
entation   of  that  kind  should  be  required.     The  American  manu- 
acturer   should  be  held  to  strict  accountability  of  all  affirmative 
'epresentations,  but  there  is  no  reason,  I  should  say,  if  he  doe«  not 
?hiini  otherwise,  why  he  should  be  held  to  a  negative  representation. 
[f  a  watch  does  not  give  the  number  of  jewels,  or  does  not  state 
wrhether  it  is  adjusted  or  not,  that  is  not  a  misrepresentation.     Here 
is  a  watch  from  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.     It  has  not  the  words  ''adjusted*' 
or  '* unadjusted'*  on  it.     We  might  just  as  well  say  that  they  should 
bi»  required  to  put  on  there  ''This  is  not  solid  gold"  if  it  is  plated. 
Senator  Smoot.  Your  time  has  more  than  expired. 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  wanted  to  show  the  importations. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  in  the  brief  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nothing  will  be  done  until  we  examine  the  brief. 
Mr.  5ioLLA.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  your  time.     We 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  present  our  case  before  the  House  committee, 
and  I  was  hoping  we  would  have  a  little  more  time  here. 
Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  more  time  do  you  need  ? 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  think,  sir,  without  interruption  I  could  get  through 
in  about  10  minutes  at  the  most. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  already  had  25  minutes. 
Mr.  ZoLLA.  I  have  to  abide  by  your  decision  in  the  matter,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  a  little  more  time. 
Wo  want  to  be  courteous  to  these  gentlemen.  You  are  as  much  in- 
terested as  we  are  in  getting  this  measure  promptly  disnosed  of. 
Make  your  statement  concise  and  to  the  point,  and  tnen  file  the  rest  of 
it  for  printing. 

Mr.  ^OLLA.  The  brief  filed  by  the  American  watch  importers  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importations  of  watches  increased  tre- 
niendously,  and  infers  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Underwood 
tariff  was  too  low.  The  increase  was  from  $2,933,964  in  1916  to 
'54,975,901  in  1917.     This  was  the  year  we  entered  the  war,  as  a 
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consequence  of  which  these  large  importations  of  men's  wrist  wat<  :.• 
commonly  called  military  watches,  took  place.  This  was  increas*^: 
the  year  1918  to  $8,274,853,  and  was  due  greatly  to  the  fact  thu;  • 
that  time  we  had  increased  our  Army  and  ri^avy  to  almost  4,00<>  '■ 
men. 

As  against  these  figures,  please  note  that  the  last  year  of  the  a*^* 
1909,  mown  as  the  rayne-Aldrich  Act,  was  in  operation,  the  }* 
1914,  watch  imports  amounted  to  $2,669,200.     During  the  first  }> 
of  the  act  of  1913,  or  the  year  1915,  watch  imports  decreas*>l 
$2,301,323;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1917,  when  we  entered  » 
World  War,  that  there  was  any  appreciable  increase  of  watch  imp*--* 
over  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  this  was  on  account  ■ 
reasons  above  stated. 

The  question  is  whether  the  American  watch  industry  needs  p: 
tection.     I  will  just  go  along  hurriedly  on  that. 

In  1913  the  American  watch  industry  asked  for  exactly  the  saii 
rates,  claiming  they  must  have  them  as  a  protection.  Let  us  see  if :: 
facts  and  figures  bear  them  out. 

According  to  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Watches  and  CIooj 
prepared  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1921,  on  page  51  thereof,  in  V'\ 
there  were  15  establishments  engaged  at  that  tune  in  the  inanufa<*t.o 
of  watches.  The  value  of  their  products  then  was  $14,275,000.  In 
statement  issued  by  E.  F.  Hartley,  chief  statistician  on  manuf  actur- 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce,  in  1919,  there  w» 
stated  to  be  36  establishments.  The  value  of  their  product  then  w.^ 
$32,100,000.  The  net  gain  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Anit ' 
ican  watch  industry  in  the  year  1919  over  that  of  the  year  1914,  d*./ 
ing  which  time  the  present  tariff  act  was  in  existence,  was  the  l;irj 
sum  of  $17,825,000. 

Even  the  exports  of  American  watches  increased  from  $1,460,424  j 
1914  to  $2,155,969  in  1920,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  wa 
an  actual  shortage  of  American  watches  and  movements  in  th 
country.  They  almost  doubled  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  ir 
Europe  and  compete  with  European  manufacturers  without  any  tar  " 
of  any  kind  between  them  and  tne  European  manufacturers. 

As  far  back  as  1914  the  domestic  consumption  of  watches  and  pAr*- 
of  watches  was  approximately  $1,500,000  larger  than  the  doml*^^ 
production.     That  is  from   the  United  States  Tariff   ConMnL<>i«n 
reports. 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  in  the  year  1920,  had  a  net  eamir.j 
of  $1,293,203.36.  The  profits  were  equivalent  to  19.74  per  cent  <•: 
$6,500,000  capital  stock. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  on  March  31,  1919,  had  a  net  worku  : 
capital  of  $6,049,022.     On  March  31,  1920,  thev  had  a  net  worki::. 
capital  of  $8,845,837.     The  net  gain  was  $2,796,815.     Thev  ha«l 
surplus  gain  in  1919  of  $1,673,977;  in  1920,  $2,068,953.     Thev  ha-: 
a  surplus  gain  in  1920  over  1919  of  $394,976. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript  a  stat- 
ment  appearing  on  or  about  August  1 ,  1921,  as  follows: 


» I  .>• 


The  Waltham  Watch  Co's.  business  at  present  is  somewhat  better  than  is  thf 
in  the  general  watch  trade.  Of  the  55  oiflerent  watch  movementiS  which  the  <- 
pany  manufactures  it  has  an  active  demand  for  nearly  all  of  them,  and  for  22  it  * 
orders  for  more  than  it  can  manufacture  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  Total  untill 
orders  to-day  are  approximately  150,000  watch  movements  and  50,000  autoiu'  -^ 
clocks. 
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I  have  several  Quotations  of  that  kind  which  I  do  not  want  tb  take 
Jf>your  time  witn  now. 

TTie  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  declared  dividends  in  1915  of  15  per 
[•exit,  and  in  1916,  16^  per  cent.  Later  dividends  are  not  reported. 
It  MTould  be  interesting  to  this  committee  to  find  out  why.  I  think 
the  reason  is  that  the  profits  were  such  that  they  do  not  want  to 
quote  them. 

XJnder  date  of  April  8,  1921,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Elgin 
Xational  Watch  Co.  to  the  National  Wholesale  Jewelers*  Associ- 
ation signed  by  De  Forrest  Hulbard,  its  vice  president,  part  of  which 
i?i  AS  foilGWs: 

T*lie  watch  business  seems  to  be  particularly  favored,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  an 
aet  u.al  shortage  of  good  American  watches  during  the  past  few  years.  The  supply  has 
not  yet  caught  up  with  tJie  demand,  and  our  jobbers  have  not  been  able  to  pile  up  any 
«=took:  worth  mentioning,  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  get  more  gooas  in  every 
graxie  and  size. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  all  these  figures  be  printed  instead  of 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  tnem  at  this  time? 
If  every  gentleman  took  half  an  hour  we  would  not  get  through 
until  Christmas. 

Mr.  2iOJLLA.  Just  a  moment  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  According  to 
tlie  Census  Bureau,  the  value  of  the  case  factories'  product  in  1914 
was  $7,831,000,  and  in  1919  the  value  of  their  product  was  $19,619,000 
Tlie  American  case  factories  turn  out  approximately  19,000  cases  a 
dav.  There  are  11,500  cases  manufactured  each  dfav  in  excess  of 
movements  manufactured.  If  the  case  factories  did  not  have  these 
movements  imported  from  Europe  they  would  have  to  manufacture 
11,500  cases  less  every  day,  wnich  would  mean  that  two  of  the 
American  watch  case  factories  could  supply  the  entire  market,  and 
the  balance — there  are  33  altogether — could  as  well  discontinue. 

So  that  the  importation  of  tnese  movements  is  not  onlv  necessarv 
for  the  encouragement  of  imports  but  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  sustenance  of  the  American  watch  industry.  Furthermore,  the 
^VjTierican  factories,  as  proved  by  the  profits  that  I  quoted,  are  in  no 
need  of  further  protection,  because  the  rates  we  ask  are  higher  than 
the  present  tariff,  and  all  these  questions  have  been  met  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  bill. 

I  thank  vou. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  your  matter  printed? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief  Relating  to  Paragraph  367 — Schedule  3. — Filed  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Watch  Importers  and  Allied  Domestic  Industries,  New  York  City. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To  THE  Finance  Committee  op  the  United  States  Senate: 

This  is  our  first  ''day  in  court."  We  had  no  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  do  not  believe  this  was  due  to  any 
intentional  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  rather  to  what  we  make  bold  to  say  was  a  procedure  of  "sharp 
practice,"  to  put  it  mildly,  by  the  representative  of  the  American  watch  industry. 

The  hearings  on  watches  were  always  had  under  the  metal  schedule,  under  which 
schedule  watches  were  classified.  The  metal  schedule,  known  as  schedule  C,  was, 
according  to  "Notice  of  Tariff  Hearings,"  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  December  8,  1920,  set  for  hearing  under  dates  of  January  12,  13, 14. 
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Our  f^presentative  attended  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  VVaw  an<i  M«-.i  • 
these  dates.     Nol>ody  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  American  watch  industry  t»»  u*-j* 
changes  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  watches,  our  representative  di<l  not  ask  (•»?  ^ 
ing  in  our  behalf,  as  the  present  rates  were  satisfactory. 

On  Febniary  9.  H)21,  under  Schedule  N — Sundries,  Mr.  Duel>er  ai>(>earKi  I-:   ■ 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  filed  the  brief  in  behalf  of  the  Am-^. 
watch  industry. 

No  notice  was  giyen  us,  and  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  hearing  until  i^^*  " 
had  taken  place.     This  bein^  an  ex  parte  hearing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  <'<in.  ■ 
tee  passed  the  recommendations  exactly  made  by  the  American  watch  industry    - 
the  one  exception  that  it  refused  to  double  the  duty  on  small  movemonti*. 

These  are  the  facts  upon  which  we  l^ase  oiur  opening  statement,  this  is  our 
day  in  court." 

CHANGES    IN    DUTIES    RECOMMENDED. 

Watch  movements,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  otherwise,  assembled  or  kn'-  » 
down  for  reassembling,  if  having  less  than  seven  jewels,  70  cents  each:  bAvinjc  «»    • 
and  not  more  than  eleven  jewels.  $1.25  each;  having  more  than  el**veii  ao  i    ' 
more  than  sixteen  jewels,  81.50  each;  ha\'ing  seventeen  jewels.  $2.50  ea«»h.  >i^ 
more  than  seventeen  jewels,  $5  each;  watchcases.  20  per  centum  ad  vali>n»m    f..  •• 
of  watches,  including  jewels  and  dials  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wat<-hep.  1*  -•  ■ 
centum  ad  valorem;  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  $5  each,  parts  thereof  15  per  « » n*    ■ 
ad  valorem;  timers  constructed  and  designea  to  time  comparative  rates  of  i-"j»- 
$1  each:  Provided.  That  all  watch  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements'  *^   _ 
when  imported  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  n^m«*  i.;'  • 
country  of  origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements  and  plates,  assembled  or  ku<«  * 
down  lor  reassembling,  and  cases,  shall  have  the   name  of  the  maDufai^tun-r   *•. 
tlie  country  of  manufiuture  cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  an«l  inJ-l." 
on  the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  ari   • 
movement  and  plates  shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  meth<»*i«  i; 
cated.  the  number  of  jewels,  said  numbers  to  be  expressed  either  in  wonlaor  in  Ar* 
numerals,  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  imiMiTt**r    :.    - 
marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  cUrecticm:  Prond(dfvrthr,  That  only  the  n  .'u     * 
of  the  jewels  which  serve  a  mechanical  purpose  as  frictional  bearings  shall  he  tlji 
as  herein  provided. 

Reasons  for  substituting  a))ove  recommendations  in  place  of  duties  ret-omm*!.  .• 
by  paragraph  367.  Schedule  3,  of  the  House  bill: 

After  the  specilic  rates  on  movements,  beginning,  with  the  word  "waf<  b-  -i>  * 
we  have  made  the  following  changes,  xi?/. 

Have  separated  "watchcases*    from  watch  parts,  chronometers,  etc.     It  m  i*"'    • 
quite  e\-ident  that  a  finished  article  such  as  "watchca^e,"  consiiiting  fre«^u»n'i. 
gold  or  silver,  where  the  cost  of  labor  has  already  entered,  should  not  l»*^  ^^la-* 
and  considered  in  the  same  cati^gory  as  "watch  parts."  which,  for  all  pru'ti*-^  ;    • 
p  )ses,  is  similar  to  raw  material. 

Our  rate  pertaining  to  watchcases  is  as  follows:  "Watchcaaes,  20  per  <*entuis  % 
valorem. "    T  he  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  calls  for  35  per  centum  ad  \*aloTein     '  •  * 
recommendation  is  15  per  cent  less.    We  make  bold  to  say.  that  with  poanblv  off    • 
two  exceptions,  not  a  single  American  watchcase  company  would  ask  for  a  hiffh*^  "i* 
than  20  per  cent.    Not  only  can  not  foreign  case  manufacturers  compete  «urt>*ff*i^ 
with  American  case  manufacturers,  but  American  case  manufacturera  are  io-<la\  *j 
cessfuUy  competing  in  Europe  \\'ith  European  case  manufacturem.    (See  later  \m^rj 
graph  with  reference  to  growth  of  case  factories  in  America.) 

We  have  omitted  "chronometers,  box  or  ship"  from  the  claasifioation  of  'w^*  ' 
parts/ '  as  this  is  a  completed  article  and  does  not  belong  among  ''parta, "  but  vc-  ha*  ■ 
included  "jewels  and  dials, "  which  are  undoubtedly  *' parta  of  watchee,"  ao  that  •.^' 
change  reads ' '  parts  of  watches,  including  jewels  and  dials  for  use  in  the  nianiilac*tur» 
watches,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem."  Ihe  bill  as  passed  by  the  llouae  pro^id**  ^• 
follows:  "35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  watch  parta,  10  per  centum  ad  x-alorvm  - 
watch  jewels,  3  cents  per  dial  and  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  watoh  dials/' 

We  will  discuss  them  in  the  order  mentioned.    Ihe  ad  valorem  duty  on  "wv. 
parts"  should  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  as  this  will  provide  a  reasonable  revenue      '  • 
the  "watch  parts  '  imported  are  used  for  movements  imported  from  abroad.  ar*«i  *•■ 
therefore  in  no  form  or  manner  in  competition  with  watch  })arta  for  Ameni^ao  n«  •• 
iuents.  there  can  be  no  need  of  giving  any  "protection."    'I he  duty  should  U» r  ** 
reasonable,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  of  obtaining  material  ne*  r?«i' 
for  the  repair  of  a  watch  of  foreign  manufacture  should  not  be  too  burdensamt* 

Jewels  and  dials  being  indisputably ' '  parts  of  watches, ' '  there  should  bt»  no  arlair*.- 
differentiation  made  in  the  rates  of  duty.    Ihe  importation  of  dials  enamelt>J.  a.*  . 
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al  plates  decreased  from  $54,771  in  1911  to  $7,292  in  1919.  (Tariff  information  survey 
\  w-at<'hes  and  clocks  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1921.)  To  continue  the 
"iiierly  excessive  rates  would  mean  to  eliminate  dial  importations  altogether. 
<  hronometers,  box  or  ship,  being  a  completed  article,  we  have  taken  from  the  classi- 
-ation  with  * '  parts  of  watches"  as  set  out  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  made  a 
narate  proviso  with  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  reads  *'  chronome- 
rs.  box  or  ship,  $5  each;  parts  thereof,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  makes  no  provision  for  timers  which  are  constructed 
id  desiened  to  time  comparative  rates  of  speed.  As  timers  are  not  manufactured 
all  in  this  country,  and  as  90  per  cent  of  all  timers  imported  are  used  by  the  United 
ates  <"TOvernment,  we  believe  this  article  should  have  a  separate  classification,  and 
•^  have  therefore  added  the  following  sentence:  ''Timers  constructed  and  designed 
>  time  compiarative  rates  of  speed,  $1  each." 

All  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  pertaining  to  clocks,  clock  movements,  clock 
lat^rial,  etc.,  have  been  omitted  by  us  from  paragraph  367,  schedule  3,  as  clocks, 
lock  movements,  etc.,  are  taken  care  of  in  paragraph  368,  schedule  3,  where  it  prop- 
rlv  belongs. 

These  rates  closely  approximate  the  schedule  of  the  act  of  1909,  commonly  known 
a  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  which  was  admittedly  a  high- tariff  bill.  Being  so  close 
1  the  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  we  believe  they  are  particularly  under  the 
>r»-sent  economic  conditions  of  the  world,  suflScient  for  revenue  purposes  and  more 
han  sufficient  for  ** protection"  to  the  American  watch  industry.  Nowhere,  in  the 
•rief  filed  by  the  American  watch  companies  is  there  a  line,  word,  or  figure,  showing 
h»*  necessity  for  increased  tariff  duties.  There  are  some  *  historical "  facts  mentioned 
'nlij^htening  for  general  purposes,  most  of  which  are  obsolete  and  have  been  entirely 
hanged  by  the  economic  processes  resulting  from  the  war;  but  no  statistics,  no  figures 
>f  any  kind  or  character,  showing  or  even  tending  to  show,  that  the  American  watch 
ndustry  has  in  any  way  suffered  under  the  existing  tariff.  Facts  land  figures  speak 
niider  than  theories  and  empty  assertions.  We  shall  show  later  in  this  brief  that  not 
>nly  have  they  not  suffered  under  the  existing  tariff,  but  have  greatly  prospered — 
nore  than  ever  before. 

We  have  omitted  any  reference  to  the  ''position  adjustment"  classifications  among 
IT-jewel  movements.  This  is  vicious.  It  is  an  arbitrary  classification  contained 
in  no  other  tariff  bill  and  a  distinction  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  made.  To 
retain  it  would  be  to  absolutely  bar  the  importation  of  this  class  of  movements.  It 
would  mean  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  over  the  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
of  1909,  an  admittedly  high  tariff.  It  would  apply  also  to  ladies'  small  bracelet 
watches,  which  only  two  or  three  of  American  watch  companies  turn  out  in  very  small 
and  very  limited  quantities,  and  thereby  increase  the  cost  of  these  watches  to  the 
American  consumer  over  100  per  cent. 

Position  adjustments  do  not  of  themselves  determine  the  value  of  the  watch.  A 
lo-jewel  watch  with  only  three  position  adjustments  might  be  better  and  much  more 
expensive  than  another  17-jewei  watch  with  five  or  even  eight  position  adjustments. 
Every  watch,  in  order  to  run  and  keep  time,  must  be  adjusted.  Three  adjustments 
of  a  watch  is  practically  the  lowest  number  of  adjustments  possible  for  any  timepiece 
w^iih  any  degree  of  dependability.  Wfiat  does  three  adjustments  mean?  it  simply 
ca^'sias  that  the  watch  is  made  to  run  while  lying  iiat,  with  the  dial  upward,  then  lying 
tUt  with  the  dial  downward,  and  then  put  in  an  upright  pasition  in  which  it  is  generally 
ramed  while  in  the  pocket.  This  is  a  clear  illustration  of  three  adjustments.  This 
applies  equally  as  well  to  15-jewel  watches  as  it  does  to  17-jewel  watches. 

The  net  result,  therefore,  of  the  bill  as  paised  by  the  House  is,  that  while  it  calls 
lor  a  duty  of  $2  on  15-jewel  watches  of  three  position  adjustments,  it  calls  for  a  duty 
o(  $4.7.j  for  the  same  watch  with  two  additional  jewels,  in  other  words,  it  adds  a 
fill!  *  of  $2.7o  for  two  jewels.  In  the  case  of  the  same  17-jewel  watch  being  adjusted 
to  livp  podtion  adjustments — which  simply  means  that  the  watch  is  further  adjusted 
Vo  \r,(i  more  angles — there  is  a  difference  of  $4.50  for  the  additional  two  jewels. 

The  average  cost  of  two  jewels  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  watches — bought 
^».'  them  in  large  quantities  from  Switzerland — is  less  than  50  cents,  is  it  not,  there- 
\m  <tuite  obvious  that  this  attempted  classification  of  adjustments  is  mereh  'a  mask 
behind  which  it  is  hoped  to  mislead  Congress  into  levying  an  exorbitant  and  pro- 
hihitive  duty  on  17-jewel  movements? 

^ii  a  watch  is  supposed  to  be  valuable  it  must  be  adjusted  to  run  in  any  position. 
-No  specified  three  or  five  poidtions  will  do.  It  must  be  adjusted  to  any  position. 
Am!  if  the  adjustor  or  regulator  would  find  it  not  running  while  in  a  pooition  or  angle 
o5  ^Odegreea,  he  would  have  to  look  into  the  movement  and  make  it  run  at  55  degrees, 
or  at  50  decrees,  and  would  then  come  down  to  a  multitude  of  numbers  of  positions. 
All  of  which  simply  means  that  a  good  watch,  like  any  precisi(jn  instrument,  must  be 
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regulated  to  run  in  the  various  positions  it  is  put  during  its  use.  You  will  y-'A 
observe  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  make  this  claaaification  on  movement  hx"  - 
more  than  17  jewels — admittedly  higher  grade  watches. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    STAMPING    PROVISIONS     OF    BILL    AS    PASSED    BY    THK    HOI  §7 

The  act  of  1913  provided  for  the  marking  of  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjwn*  . 
upon  watch  movements — "either  in  words  or  in  Arabic  numerals."     The  bill  fm— 
by  the  House  has  changed  the  word  "or"  to  "and,*'  so  that  the  language  of  th»  • 
reads  "said  numbers  to  be  expressed  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals.**     To  ••■?-* 
the  language  of  the  present  bill  would  make  it  impossible  to  import  the  veri-  -'  - 
movements.     Some  of  these  very  small  movements  used  in  ladies'  bracelet  vxt* .  - 
are  smaller  than  a  dime  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  movements  used  in  !a*   • 
lockets  measure  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  inch  across  the  dial.     It  mupt  b**  u 
evident  that  to  attempt  to  put  on  so  small  a  movement  the  name  of  the  cou&tr 
origin,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  nuniV** 
jewels  and  adjustments  in  both  words  and  Arabic  numerals,  would  be  ph><  i 
impossible.     It  is  all  one  can  do,  after  putting  on  the  names  of  the  countr>'  ik  r.. 
and  manufacturer,  to  put  on  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  in  eithfY  v  ■- 
or  in  Arabic  numerals. 

The  argument  made  by  the  American  watch  industry  in  their  brief  that  **uiid»-' 
present  law  a  17-jewel  movement  could  be  imported,  stamped  merely  with  the  nun->-. 
*7'  and  the  duty  paid  accordingly,  it  being  a  simple  matter  to  engrave  the  n«iir-- 
*  1 '  in  front  of  the  numeral  *7, '  making  it  '17 '  after  the  movement  Lb  import«M    s 
throwing  open  the  door  for  fraud,"  is  fallacious  and  will  not  bear  analysis 
examiner  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  watch  movements,  can  immediate! v.  vit- 
naked  eye,  detect  any  17-jewel  movement  that  might  be  marked  *'7.'*    yr»u»l».i» 
practices  of  thislcind,  if  they  ever  occurred,  were  of  such  infrequency  and  ««^  ur.  .- 
that  no  one  in  the  trade  ever  heard  of  it  being  done.    Permit  us  to  re|>eAt.  tl-i' 
compel  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  these  very  small  watches  or  watch  nio\#»n»*- 
to  stamp  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  both  in  words  and  Arabia-  Dum-'- 
would  make  it  impossible  to  import  them. 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  stamping  provisions  we  have  omitted  the  woni*     *• 
clock,  lever-clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the  escrapement,"  as  these  p^^•\l*: 
properly  belong  in  the  clock  schedule,  which  is  an  entirely  different  8c*hedu|t-     *: 
will  also  please  notice  that  in  the  same  proviso  after  the  semicolon,  followiru.  • 
words  "in  Arabic  numerals,"  we  have  omitted  the  following  sentence  *'ao«i  i*  * 
movement  is  not  adjusted,  the  word  'unadjusted'  shall  be  marked  therecm  b\  « •• 
the  methods  indicated."    The  reasons  for  omitting  this  last  sentence  is  hemtn^  • 
believe  that  stampings  should  be  only  affirmative  representations  and  not  DfV&i    - 
While  the  manufacturer  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  all  ajfirxiw* 
representations  made  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  make  a  negative  repr«««u-.  • 
One  might  just  as  well  insist  that  the  watch  case  manufacturer  who  turns  o*it  . 
filled  cases  should  have  stamped  thereon  ''this  case  is  not  solid  gold."    Pm%i.«t  :.• 
this  kind  afford  no  protection  whatsoever  to  Ap[ierican  manufacturers  but  are  exii*-ni» 
mischievous  in  their  nature  and  designed  to  cause  as  much  inconvenience  as  |»«* 
to  American  importers.    Then  again,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  »  &  ■  - 
ment  is  imported  with  the  word  "unadjusted  "  engraved  upon  the  plate  aitd  alt*' ' 
movement  is  imjwrted  it  is  adjusted.    In  what  way  can  tne  word  *  *  unadjtc»tr<i 
removed?    Only  by  removing  the  plate  and  putting  in  a  new  plate  at  a  great  •'** 
labor  and  material. 

TARIFF  HISTORY   RELATING  TO   WATCH  MOVE  VENTS. 

The  act  of  1894  had  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all.wairhr*  at  ■ 
parts  thereof,  making  no  distinction  as  to  grades.  In  1897  when  this  duty  ntr  •»• 
changed  to  a  compound  rate  by  adding  to  the  former  rate  a  specific  rate  which  \ir.  -• 
from  35  cents  to  $3  per  movement,  depending  upon  the  number  of  jewela  cooiaiv- 
in  the  movement,  tne  volume  of  imports  decreased  to  nearly  one-half  of  whai  \l* 
were  during  the  preceding  year  of  the  old  law,  viz,  from  $1,107,080  in  1K9T  ur>- 
the  old  law,  to  $566,674  under  the  new  law.  It  did  not  recover  in  volume  to  <r<  * 
the  amount  of  1897  import  under  the  old  law  until  the  year  1901— four  ytmn  Utrr 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  do«  : 

necessarily  receive  a  greater  volume  of  revenue  when  the  rates  of  duty  are  t\*  •'  • 

ingly  higher,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  might,  as  it  did  in  this  instance,  rofcr  i    •• 


of  revenue. 
The  state 
a  great  increase  of  importatio 


The  statement  that  the  act  of  1913,  which  is  the  present  schedule,  in  it«rff  r***—' 

tation  of  watches,  is  entirely  misleading,     lietwecn  -.j 
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me  and  including  the  year  1918,  two  specific  factors  caused  this  tremendous  increase, 
he  first  was  the  importation  of  ladies'  small  bracelet  watches,  which  according  to 
[r.  Dueber,  representing  the  American  watch  industry,  in  his  testimony  before 
le  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February  9,  1921,  tne  American  factories  were 
ot  in  positioii  to  turn  out  except  at  excessive  prices.  The  second  was  the  importa- 
Lon,  in  unusually  large  quantities,  of  men's  wnst  watches,  commonly  called  military 
•'atchee,  wliich  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  these  watches 
cere  used  by  the  American  soldiers.  Without  these  importations  the  American 
oldiers  and  sailors  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  only  kind  of  watch  that  was 
onvenient  and  useful  to  any  man  in  uniform.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ran  watch  manufacturers,  either  were  not  equipped  or  did  not  want  to  turn  out 
hese  watches. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  imports  from  Switzerland,  the  United  States  Tariff 
"omnmHHion  in  its  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Watches  and  Clocks,  page  32,  1921 
ssue,  states  as  follows:  "  The  increases  were  due  to  the  greater  demand  in  America 
:or  small  watches.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  war, 
^ntlemen's  wrist  watches  became  very  popular  with  the  military;  laaies'  wust 
watches  and  brooch  watdies  also  increased  in  popularity.'' 

You  will  observe  that  the  importation  of  watches  increased  from  $2,933,964  in  1916 
t*  •  14,975,901  in  1917.  This  was  the  year  we  entered  the  war  as  a  consequence  of  which , 
thefie  large  iinportations  of  men's  wrist  watches,  commonly  called  military  watches, 
v*ok  place.  This  was  increased  in  the  year  1918  to  18,274,853,  and  was  due  greatly 
to  the  fact  that  by  that  time  we  had  increased  our  Army  and  Navy  to  almost  four 
million  men. 

\»  against  these  figures,  please  note  that  the  last  year  of  the  act  of  1909,  known  as  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  in  operation — the  year  1914 — ^watch  imports  amounted  to 
$2,669,200.  During  the  first  year  of  the  act  of  1913— the  year  191&— watch  imports 
decreased  to  $2,301,323,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1917,  the  memorable  year  in 
which  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  that  there  was  any  appreciable 
increase  of  watch  imports  over  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  this  was  on 
account  of  reasons  above  stated.  The  increase  in  prices  during  1917  and  1918  as 
rompared  with  former  years  also  swelled  the  aggr^te  total  in  dollars  and  cents — 
at  least  20  per  cent.  (These  statistics  were  taken  from  Tariff  Information  Surveys 
•►n  Watches  and  Clocks,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  1921.) 

DOES  THE  AMERICAN    WATCH  INDUSTRY  NEED  FURTHER   PROTECTION? 

If  under  the  existing  tariff  the  American  watch  industry  has  prospered  in  a  manner 
heretofore  unknown,  has  tremendously  increased  its  prices  has  sold  its  entire  produc- 
tion, and  then  found  a  very  large  demand  which  it  has  been  unable  to  supply,  is  not 
this  evidence  of  the  most  convincing  character  that  they  need  no  further  protection? 
In  1913  the  American  watch  industry  asked  for  exactly  the  same  rates,  claiming  they 
must  have  it  as  a  protection.    Let  us  see  if  the  facts  and  figures  bear  them  out. 

According  to  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Watches  and  Clocks,  prepared  by  the 
Tariff  Conounission  in  1921,  on  page  51  thereof,  in  1914  there  were  15  establishments 
engaged  at  that  time  in  the  inanufactui;i  of  watches.  The  value  of  their  products 
then  was  $14,275,000.  In  a  statement  isAied  by  E.  F.  Hartley,  chief  statittician  on 
inanufactures  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce,  in  1919  there  were 
36  establishments.  The  value  of  their  product  then  was  $32,100,000.  The  net  gain 
^f  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  American  watch  industry  for  the  year  1919  over 
that  of  the  year  1914,  during  which  time  the  present  tariff  act  was  in  existence,  was  the 
laige  sum  of  $17,826,000. 

Even  the  exports  of  American  watches  increased  from  $1,460,424  in  1914  to 
(2,155,969  in  1920,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  actual  shortage  of 
American  watches  and  movements  in  this  country.  They  almost  doubled  the  sale 
of  their  merchandise  in  Europe  and  competed  with  European  manufacturers  without 
any  tariff  of  any  kind  between  them  and  the  European  manufacturers. 

As  far  back  as  1914  the  domestic  consumption  of  watches  and  parts  of  watches 
^as  approximately  $1,500,000  larger  than  the  domestic  production.  (Summary, 
Tariff  Information  Surveys,  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  1921.)  Since  that  time 
the  shortage  has  been  larger.  Statements  hereinafter  following,  we  believe,  confirms 
thu«  assertion. 

PROFITS   OF  LEADING   AMERICAN   WATCH  COMPANIES  FOR  PAST  FEW   YEARS. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.:  Dividends  8  per  cent  per  annum,  paid  quarterly. 
l>ecember  21, 1918,  extra  cash  dividend  of  2  per  cent  was  paid,  and  on  December  22, 
1919,  extra  cash  dividend  of  3  per  cent  was  paid.  (Moody^s  Manual  of  Railroads  and 
Corporation  Securities,  1920.    Industrial  section.) 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholdere  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  \  ■ 
June  9,  1921,  the  income  account  for  1920,  as  submitted  to  this  meeting.  Te^d-  - 
follows: 

Earnings  from  operation $1, 797. 7M 

Earnings  from  investment 185. 44*  ^ ' 

Reserve  for  taxes 690.  <W"   • 

Net  earnings 1,  293, 2ft.;   . 

Dividends 429.  2tJ«*   • 

Balance  for  reserve  and  surplus 864. 934 

The  year's  net  profits  were  equivalent  to  19.74  per  cent  on  the  $6,500,000  capit* 
stock,  or  $4.93  per  share  of  $25  par  value. 

Inventories  were  taken  at  cost  or  market  figures,  whichever  was  the  loweet.  It  wx 
announced  that  the  company  has  no  floating  or  funded  debt,  the  only  curr^^c* 
indebtedness  being  monthly  bills. 

Waltham  Watch  Co.:    Net  working  capital,  March  31,  1919,  $6,049,022. 

Net  working  capital,  March  31,  1920,  $8,845,837. 

Net  working  capital  gain  of  $2,796,815  for  1920  over  1919. 

Surplus  gain  of  1919,  $1,673,977;  in  1920,  $2,068,953. 

Surplus  gain  of  1920  over  1919,  $394,976. 

We  quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript  a  statement  appearing  on  or  about  August : 
1921: 

"The  Waltham  Watch  Co.'s  business  at  present  is  somewhat  better  than  is  thf*  f-s- 
in  the  general  watch  trade.  Of  the  55  different  watch  movements  which  the  compar. . 
manufactures  it  has  an  active  demand  for  nearly  all  of  them,  and  for  22  it  has  ordi-r* 
for  more  than  it  can  manufacture  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  Total  unfilled  ord^rr 
to-day  are  approximately  150,000  watch  movements  and  50,000  automobile  clock.* 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Jewelers'  <*in-  jj 
under  date  of  July  !11,  1921,  inserted  by  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.: 

"There  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  prices  of  Illinois  watches.  That  the  tnu'i 
recognizes  the  Illinois  as  the  greatest  values  on  the  market  is  demoaBtrated  by  t>  • 
fact  that  the  demand  for  them  continued  to  tax  our  manufacturing  capacit>'  ii- 
utmost.    We  liave  no  accumulated  stock  on  hand. " 

Hamilton  Watch  Co.:  Dividends  1915,  15  per  cent;  1916.  16  per  cent.     Later  dw 
dends  not  reported. 

We  qoute  rrom  a  letter  sent  out  broadcast  to  the  trade  in  January  1921,  by  jac*\"*- 
Depollier  &  Son,  who  are  representatives  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.: 

'■  We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  that  has  witnessed  the  public  buying  watd  ♦ 
promiscuously,  because  the  dealer  was  short  in  his  stocks,  giving  the  comsumer  liti!* 
if  any,  choice  in  nis  selection  of  watches,  and  the  American  watch  manufart'ir*'- 
were  physically  unable  to  procure  any  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  demarp 
*    *    *.    Many  orders  are  in  our  books  and  we  are  eight  months  behind  in  deliven*- 
of  certain  fi;rade3,  so  we  feel  that  with  our  wide  and  varied  experience,  the  trade  w:! 
welcome  this  expression  of  opinion  on  watch  conditions  for  1921,    *    ♦    ♦.     rontrar 
to  this  decline  in  prices  of  Swiss  watches,  the  American  made  watch  has  held  its  op- 
position unassailed,  because  the  increased  demand  has  exceeded  the  increaeed  o  .t 
Eut  of  the  manufacturers.    The  American  made  watch  to-day  is  in  preferred  deman ' 
y  the  consumer. " 

Under  date  of  April  8,  1921,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Elgin  National  Watch  <  •• 
to  the  National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association  signed  by  DeForrest  Hulhard.  it- 
vice  pre3ident,  part  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  watch  biisine^s  seeais  to  be  particularly  favored  inasmuch  as  there  h»fi  h^  ' 
an  actual  shortage  of  good  .Vmerican  watches  during  the  past  few  years.  The  sup;**. 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  demand  and  our  jobbers  have  not  been  able  to  n'l» 
up  any  stock  worth  mentioning,  but  are  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  get  more  goo'l?  m 
every  grade  and  size. " 

So  completely  and  so  thoroughly  do  the  American  watch  manufacturers  contrn' 
their  industry,  and  so  independent  are  they,  and  unafraid  of  foreign  competitiuii 
that  only  certain  selected  wholesalers  who  are  put  on  their  lists,  can  obtain  thor 
watcher.  For  illustration:  In  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  there  areappn'X 
imately  10  large  wholesale  watch  houses,  practically  all  very  high  rated,  and  »• 
good  standing,  an  I  yet,  between  these  two  cities  —which  is  the  gateway  to  the  grea: 
Northwest — :m\y  one  wholesaler  is  on  the  list  «f  both  the  Waltham  and  Elgin  Wal<  h 
Co.'s.  Nobody  but  this  one  wholesaler  can  obtain  watches  of  either  of  these  makt^ 
in  this  territory.  The  same  plan  applies  all  over  the  United  States,  and  unleas  liu 
wholesaler  is  placed  on  the  favored  lists  of  these  watch  companies,  no  matter  hi»H 
excellent  his  financial  standing,  or  how  large  his  volume  of  business,  he  is  unable  u> 
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>btain  watches  from  the  American  watch  manufacturers.  These  facts  are  indisput- 
ible  and  known  all  over  the  country  among  people  in  that  business  and  can  very 
^ly  be  proven  by  subpoenaing  any  wholesale  dealer  in  American  watches  from  any 
urt  of  the  country.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  what  need  is  there  for  ai»y 
iirtlier  protection? 

>THER    PURELY    AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES    AFFECTED    BY    UNREASONABLE    TARIFF    ON 

AMERICAN   WATCH   MOVEMENTS. 

American  watch  case  factories  whose  investments  are  almost  as  great  as  the  watch 
movement  manufacturers,  are  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  Swiss  movements 
[i»r  about  65  per  cent  of  their  entire  production.  According  to  a  statement  given  out 
by  E.  F.  Hartley,  chief  statistician  for  manufacturers  of  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
pnKluction  of  American  watch  case  factories  in  1914  was  $7,831,000  and  in  1919, 
119,619.000.  According  to  the  same  authority  there  was  31  establishments  in  1914  and 
3j3  in  1919 — only  two  additional  establishments,  while  the  production  during  the  same 
time  increased  so  stupendously.  This  enormous  increase  m  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can watch  case  factories  is  due  directly  to  the  increase  of  imported  movements.  For 
after  all,  the  watch  movement  is  nothing  but  the  basic  product  or  raw  material  to  the 
case  factories.  This  $19,000,000  therefore,  of  American  industry,  must  be  materially 
cunaired  if  the  rates  of  duty  on  American  movements  remain  as  passed  by  the  House. 
These  rates  are  so  prohibitive  that  they  will  easily  curtail  the  importation  cf  move- 
ments to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent.  We  will  take,  for  illustration,  the  estimated 
production  of  eight  of  the  leading  American  watch  movement  companies,  viz: 

Movc- 

monts 

pcT  day. 

Eldn  National  Watch  Co 3, 000 

Hamilton  Watch  Co 250 

Hampden  Watch  Co 250 

E.  Howard  Watch  Works 100 

Illinois  Watch  Co 600 

South  Bend  Watch  Co 250 

Standard  Watch  Works 1,  500 

Waltham  Watch  Co 1,  500 

Making  a  total  of  7,450  movements  as  against  which  we  find  the  seven  leading 

case  factories  producing  approximately  the  following  number  of  cases: 

Cases 
per  day. 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Co 4, 000 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co 4, 000 

Fahys  Watch  Case  Co 2,  500 

I>ueber  Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Co 1,  500 

Illinois  Watch  Case  Co 4, 000 

Star  Watch  Case  Co 2, 000 

North  American  Watch  Case  Co 1,  000 

A  total  of  19,000  cases. 

From  only  this  partial  list  it  is  quite  evident  there  are  at  least  11,500  cases  made 
e\w'  day  in  excess  of  the  sum  total  of  the  American  movements  made.  This 
amount  of  cases  does  not  take  into  consideration  over  50  other  small  case  makers  of 
^cy  designs  who  have  the  sum  total  production  of  at  least  1,500  cases  a  day  and  who 
are  entirely  dependent  for  their  continuation  upon  the  importation  of  Swiss  movements. 

To  furnish  cases  for  the  output  of  only  American  watch -movement  manufacturers 
vould  require  only  two  of  the  very  large  companies.  The  rest  could  be  discontinued . 
If  such  a  situation  should  arise,  and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  if  your  committee  will 
call  before  it  the  heads  of  the  largest  case  factories  they  will  substantiate  our  statx>nient, 
it  would  result  not  only  in  great  hardships  to  the  stockholders  interested  in  the  case 
factories  and  in  the  unemployment  of  thousands  of  working  men  and  women,  but  would 
also  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  due  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come tax  now  paid  by  all  these  case  factories  would  be  materially  reduced,  if  not 
entirely  eliminated. 

Another  American  industry  that  would  be  vitally  affected  adversely  should  there 
^e  a  substantial  curtailment  of  the  importation  of  watch  movements  would  be  those 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  bracelets  who  are  dependent,  con- 
servatively speaking,  for  the  sale  of  at  least  85  per  cent  of  their  production,  upon  the 
importation  of  watch  movements.    As  this  industry  has  practically  been  almost 
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entirely  developed  in  recent  years,  since  the  importation  of  small 
watches,  we  are  unable  to  give  you  statistics,  but  as  bracelets  are  used  only 
small  watches  and  as  the  quantit]^  of  ladies'  small  watches  by  Ameiicao  i 
manufacturers  is  negligible,  it  logically  follows  that  this  industry  is  almost 
dependent  upon  imported  movements* 

The  manufacturers  of  boxes  for  bracelet  watches  are  also  greatly  dependent  for  r^ 
and  other  manufactures  upon  these  imported  movements. 

MARKETS. 

(congress  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  tt.« 
war  Switzerland,  from  whom  we  import  about  95  per  cent  of  our  foreign  movemeckT* 
had  closed  to  her  the  markets  of  the  Central  States,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  and  Spai^ 
who  before  the  war,  together  with  Great  Britain,  took  over  60'per  cent  of  th^  t'**:^ 
Swiss  exports.  We  quote  from  the  Tariff  Commission  Catalogue  under  the  be^ix^* 
"Foreign  production  and  trade: ** 

''Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  always  been  heavy  importers  of  Swiss  wiu  h— 
and  parts  of  watches,  taking  in  1913  over'  one-third  of  Switzerland's  entire  ext*  " 
Although  the  United  States  stood  as  the  sixUi  largest  customer  of  Switzcriaod  '• ' 
watches  and  parts  in  1913,  the  ever-growing  trade  and  special  demand  in  watrhe*  f  *- 
military  purposes  placed  this  country  in  the  position  of  Switzerland*8  laigevt  <--> 
tomer  in  1917  and  1918.  Other  large  customers  of  Switzerland  before  the  war  «•-• 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain;  these  eight  countries  took  <  •'? 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  Swiss  exports  in  1913." 

The  closing  of  these  markets  spurred  Switzerland  on  to  export  her  productioCi  v 
much  as  possible  to  the  United  States,  but  with  the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  t*i  • 
resumption  of  somewhat  normal  conditions,  these  markets  will  again  be  throim  i^* ' 
to  her  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Swiss  manufacturer,  because  of  the  pr-* 
imity  of  these  countries  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  thereby  making  trade  nUtu  v 
easier,  would  sooner  sell  in  the  markets  of  these  countries  than  to  the  Am^rv  %: 
market.  This,  in  itself,  will  cause  a  material  decrease  in  the  importations  of  w%v  h-* 
to  this  country. 

LABOR. 

Since  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  1919,  watchmakers  in  Swttaerlaiid  ar 
working  only  48  hours  a  week  instead  of  56,  which  means  that  the  coat  of  labor  ■«  » 
result  of  this  alone  has  increased  20  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  labor  to-dai  .: 
Switzerland,  figured  in  gold,  is  between  $25  and  $35  per  week,  and  adjusten  air  r*^' 
as  high  as  $50  per  week.  The  duty  rates,  as  recommended  in  this  brief,  are  eauit-il^:  * 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  instances  more  tiaa  tfaA* 
Adding  40  per  cent  to  the  lowest  paid  watchmaker  to-day  in  SwitzerUnd — whurt  .- 
$25 — would  make  the  total  $35  for  the  lowest  priced  man.  To  this  $35  per  week  m  y 
be  added  at  least  another  30  per  cent,  which  is  the  minimum  of  the  importer**  rr«* 

Srofits,  which  would  make  it  a  total  of  at  least  $45  per  week.  The  reason  that  *"> 
}  per  cent,  representing  the  importer's  gross  profits,  should  be  added  in  cmlcuUtiC^' 
the  relative  cost  of  labor  is  because  in  this  country  the  manufacturer  sells  dirrctl}  ^ 
the  wholesaler,  while  the  Swiss  manufacturer  sells  at  least  95  per  cent  of  his  produ<  '* 
through  the  American  importer  and  the  importer,  in  turn,  sells  it  to  the  wboleflaK  * 
on  a  gross  profit,  as  stated  heretofore,  of  at  least  30  per  cent.  The  average  wife  eanir*: 
by  the  American  watchmaker  is  to-day  between  $35  and  $40  per  week,  with  «!•  • 
factories  as  the  Waltham  and  others  announcing  a  reduction  veiy  recently  of  frmn  '.' 
to  15  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  their  men. 

FIXED   CHARGES   AND   OVERHEAD   EXPENSES. 

While  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  themselves  the  overhead  expense  ■ ' 
keeping  their  watches  in  repair,  the  watch  importers,  through  whom  these  fon-ci 
manufacturers  sell  their  watches,  have  this  overhead  expense  exactly  the  saio^  ^ 
the  American  manufacturers  and  must  consider  it  in  arriving  at  the  prices  at  vhi'^ 
they  sell  their  watches.  They  maintain  large  and  expensive  repair  shops  in  vhK^ 
they  back  up  their  guarantees  against  defects  and  put  in  shape  aO  movements  whi*- 
fail  to  keep  accurate  time.  They,  as  well  as  the  jobber  through  whom  they  sell  ctr:- 
large  quantities  of  materials  available  for  the  repair  of  all  watches  they  sell. 

Because,  as  shown  by  this  brief,  the  American  watch-movement  mftnutertan-'' 
need  no  further  protection  than  they  already  have,  because  we  beliew  that  for  ^ 
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•otection  of  American  watch-case  factories  the  importation  of  foreign  watches  are 
^resaary  and  indispensable,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  watches  be  pre- 
irpd  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  herein  contained. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Emil  N.  Zolla, 
Chairman  Tariff  CommittM,  American  Watch  Importers 

and  Allied  Domestic  Industries. 

Names  of  some  of  the  prominent  firms  we  represent:  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York; 
-  Wittnauer  Co.,  New  York;  Gruen  National  Watch  Case  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
rum  Watch  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Brighton  Watch  Case  Co.,  New  York;  Black 
tarr  <fc  Ftxwt,  New  York;  J.  E.  Caldwell  <fe  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Hayden  W.  Wheeler 
L  To.,  New  York;  Concord  Watch  Co.,  New  York;  A.  Schwob  (Inc.),  New  York; 
'i^alke  &  Eckert  Co.,  New  York;  E.  E.  Robert  Co.,  New  York;  Hipp.  Didisheim 
o..  New  York:  Phelps  &  Perry,  New  York;  Helbein  Stone  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York; 
.  F.  Mansfield  Co.,  New  York:  Omega  Watch  Co.,  New  York;  Paul  Dittsheim  Corpora- 
ion.  New  York;  Geo.  W.  Welshs  Son,  New  York;  Knickerbocker  Watch  Co.,  New 
fork:  Jos.  Barfield,  New  York;  Greenleaf  Crosby  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla;  ''Hallmark" 
niti'd  Jewelers  (Inc.),  an  association  of '800  retail  jewelers;  Wm.  G.  Knapp,  New 
ii»rk:  J.  Gottlieb,  New  York;  Will  H.  Beck  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Marcus  &  Co., 
^V-w  York;  T.  Kirkpatrick  &  Co.,  New  York:  Grogan  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Howard 
t  To.,  New  York;  Aoercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York. 

STATEMEITT  OF  R.  C.  McCULLOCH,  REPBESENTING  THE 
HAMPDElf  WATCH  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  AND  OTHER  AMERI- 
CAN WATCH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  represent,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  the  leading  American  watch  manufacturers,  including 
the  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  of  which  I  have  been  a 
director  lor  a  great  many  years,  and  I  helped  as  attorney  in  the 
preparation  of  the  evidence  and  the  testimony  diu^ing  the  consid- 
eration of  the  act  of  1909  and  the  act  of  1913,  and  am  familiar  in 
a  ojeneral  way  with  the  business  of  manufactiu^ing  watch  movements. 
The  Chairman.  What  business  did  you  say  ? 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  watch  movement  manufacturing  business. 
I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  figures  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  submitted.  He  said  that  the  increase  in  importations 
of  foreign  watches  was  due  to  the  war.  I  have  a  comparison  here 
of  the  act  of  1909,  the  act  of  1913,  and  the  Fordney  bill;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet  I  have  figures  showing  the  importations  of 
watches  and  parts  for  every  year  from  1895  down  to  1920,  compiled 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Taking  the  Underwood  bUl,  in  1913,  the  importations  were 
Sl,951,579.  In  1914  they  were  $2,669,200.  In  1915  they  were 
S2.301,323.  In  1916  they  were  $2,933,964.  In  1917  they  were 
S4,975,901.  In  1918  they  were  $8,274,853.  In  1919  they  were 
$9,215,189.  In  1920  they  were  $12,608,624.  The  importation  of 
foreign-made  watch  movements  during  1919  and  1920  certainly  was 
not  due  to  the  war. 

I  suppose  there  has  been  no  more  thorough  investigation  and 
examination  made  of  any  paragraph  of  the  Fordney  biU  than  was 
made  of  the  watch  paragraph  by  the  subconunittee  of  which  Mr. 
Tilson  was  chairman.  They  went  into  every  detail  of  it,  and  I 
venture  to  sav  no  para^aph  was  more  thoroughly  investigated  dur- 
ing the  consideration  oi  the  act  of  1909  than  the  watch  paragraph. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  analysis  or  comparison  of  the  paragraphs 
submitted  I  have  given  the  gist  of  the  changes  in  the  Fordney  bill 
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as  compared  with  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.     The  Fordnev  bill  (MiW> 
movements  knocked  down  for  reassembling.     In  the  orief  thii:   1 
will  submit — I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about  r. 
we  show,  and  I  think  prove,  that  there  was  a  practice,  after  v 
Payne-Aldrich  bill   went  iiito   effect,   of  ''knocking  down"   war- 
movements,  getting  them  all  ready  for  assembling,  and  then  bfij-,:- 
ing  them  in  as  material  and  assembling  them  in  this  counlrv,  :L  • 
evading   the   duty.     The   provision   I   nave   referred   to    I  l>'lw  • 
strengtnens  the  bill. 

The    Fordney    bill    classifies    clock    watches    separately,    ('i*-- 
watches  were  classified  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  with  s»^n  • 
jeweled  movements.     A  clock  watch  is  simply  a  combination 
wheels  without  jewels  or  adjustments.     It  probably  has  been  tiri- 
in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  not  comparable  as  an  effective  time  k^ :  - 
ing  machine  with  a  jeweled  watch.     In  our  opinion  it  was  wi^**  * 
classify  seven-jewelea  movements  separate  from  clock  watcho?.  a' 
therefore  that  classification  was  suggested  to  the  subcommitt*-  ■ 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and,  after  thorough  considerat*- : 
adoptecl.     We  think  that  classification  should  be  retained. 

The  Fordney  bill  also  classifies  17-jeweled  movements  accordinir  * 
adjustments.     Seventeen-jeweled  movements  are  manufactured  a*  • 
justed  and  unadjusted.     The  7-jeweled  movement,  the  11-jewrl- 
movement,  the  15-jeweled  movement  are  all  almost  universally  un- 
adjusted, and  so  regarded  in  the  trade.     Seventeen-jeweled  m^jr*-- 
ments,  as  I  have  said,  are  manufactured  adjusted  and  unadju5t«-<: 
and  all  movements  having  over  17  jewels  are  universally  adjusts] 
A  17-jeweled  movement,  adjusted,  will  cost  to  produce  and  will  *».. 
for  just  about  three  times  what  a  17-jeweled  movement  unadJQ«t«  i 
will  cost  and  sell  for. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  a  17-jeweled  movement,  unadjust^. 
came  in  at  the  same  specific  rate  as  the  17-jeweled  movement.  •*- 
justed. 

From  a  revenue-producing  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  stari- 
point  of  protection,  the  classification  of  17-jeweled  movement*  i- 
written  into  the  Fordney  bill  should  be  retained. 

The  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  minimized  the  value  <rf  adjii>-' 
ments.  The  value  of  a  watch  movement  is  determined  in  two  way- 
First,  by  the  number  of  jewels  it  contains;  and,  second,  by  the  kh>- 
and  number  of  its  adjustments.  I  can  not  take  the  time  to  g«'  in* 
detail  in  regard  to  tne  mechanical  differences  between  mere  timiu' 
and  adjusting,  but  I  call  the  committee^s  attention  to  the  stat^mect  •  i 
V.  S.  Cfory,  superintendent  of  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Cant*' 
Ohio,  in  regard  to  adjustments,  in  the  brief  I  shall  submit.  Mr.  ('•<• 
describes  the  many  intricate  and  painstaking  processes  nece»an"  •' 
adjusting  a  watch  movement  so  that  under  ail  conditions  it  will  n:: 
within  certain  limits  of  error.  A  watch  movement  is  an  instrunKT/ 
of  precision  for  computing  time.  In  order  that  it  may  be  an  arruri*' 
and  dependable  machine  il  must  be  put  through  the  prwe>^*«* 
described  by  Mr.  Cory,  and  these  processes,  as  he  clearly  states,  i^ 
quently  tate  several  months  before  the  watch  will  run  within  ^v 
required  rating.  Why  a  17-jeweled  movement,  unadjusted,  sh«^«l''' 
come  in  for  the  same  specific  rate  of  duty  that  a  17-jeweled  ni«'^'' 
ment,  fully  adjusted,  comes  in  for,  when  the  one  is  three  tinif*  ••" 
valuable  as  the  other,  is  hard  to  explain. 
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I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  marking  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
narking  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
lumber  of  marks  and  figures  that  must  be  put  upon  the  plate,  are 
^xac-tly  identical  with  the  marking  provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
)ill.  I  submitted  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  the  small  movements  he 
nentioned,  marked  in  conformity  with  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
Payne  bill,  which  evidently  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator 
that  those  marking  requirements  could  be  complied  with.  The  law 
was  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  presumably  complied 
with.      If  they  could  do  it  then,  they  can  do  it  now. 

I  also  exhibited  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  at  that  time  this  little 
coin  [exhibiting]  made  at  the  mint,  where  they  die-rsunk  upon  a  piece 
of  metal  this  size  the  entire  Lord's  Prayer.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
their  being  able  to  do  it,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  it  seems,  and 
why  ? 

I  want  to  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  evidence  of  frauds 
set  out  in  the  brief  I  shall  submit,  with  special  reference  to  the  matter 
of  markings: 

Effect  of  stamping  provisions  on  railroad  time  service.  Copy' of 
letter  of  Webb  C.  Ball,  general  time  inspector  for  American  rauroad 
systems,  mileage  of  over  100,000  miles,  who  says: 

To  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without  such  markings  is 
iam])ering  dangerously  A^ith  human  life  and  property. 

Also  letters  and  affidavits  in  regard  to  exhibit  fraudulentlv  marked 
''Time  Ball  Special,^'  etc.,  detected  in  hands  of  employees  oi  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co. 

Also  letter  of  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  in  regard  to  fraudulently  marked 
Swiss  movements. 

Affidavit  of  George  E.  Hunter  in  regard  to  fraudulently  marked 
Swiss  movements. 

All  the  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  want  or  ask 
are  rates  that  will  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  are  not  seeking  special  favors  or  any  special 
advantages. 

We  thmk  that  the  Fordney  bill  is  fair.  The  rates  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  We  are  satisfied  witn 
the  Fordney  bill,  and  feel  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  watch 
paragraph  without  serious  and  careful  consideration,  which  I  know 
it  will  have. 

1  ai>k  the  privilege  of  submitting  later  a  brief  in  detail,  meeting 
the  sumestions  that  were  made  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. 

At  tnis  time  I  shall  refer  but  to  one  or  two  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  importers.  Some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  were  clearly  shown  by  the  general  discussion  here  to  be 
impractical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government,  for  instance, 
the  recommendations  as  to  ''stop  watches.'^  That  recommendation 
would  probably  be  good  for  the  importer,  if  adopted,  but  unfair  to  the 
Government.  It  might  be  that  if  the  recommendation  were  adopted 
all  high-grade  watches  when  imported  would  have  the  ^' stop-watch'^ 
attachment  and  come  in  for  $1.  At  least  it  is  but  logical  that  one 
recommendation  of  that  kind  shall  put  all  the  others  on  question. 
Importers  of  watches  recommend  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  jewels, 
or  from  10  per  cent,  the  present  law,  to  15  per  cent.  I  want  to  call  the 
^^"Mnittee's  attention  to  the  facts  about  jewels.  In  1909  it  was  shown 
that  *'the  jewels  used  in  the  construction  of  a  watch  movement 
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amount  in  many  cases  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  material  cost  of  th- 
movement/'  Jewels  for  watch  movements  have  never  been  manu- 
factured successfully  in  this  country,  so  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  watch  movements  is  jcompelled  to  import  them.  I  quoii 
the  following  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturer^  «■' 
watch  movements  in  this  country  upon  the  subject: 

To  the  American  watch -movement  manufacturer,  watch  jewels  are  the  same  ap  n« 
material.    They  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  succesBfiillv.  and  w«-a'. 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers,  who  by  combination  fix  the  prv>  * 
suit  themselves.     Since  19J4  they  have  increased  prices  more  than  135  per  tmi  • 
that  we  are  now  paying  duty  on  jewels  in  excess  of  234  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  t:* 
prices  prevailing  when  the  tariff  act  of  1913  went  into  effect.    There  is  no  m^  . 
to  suppose  that  the  prices  of  jewels  will  not  be  still  further  increased  up  to  the  j*  i- 
where  the  combination  of  price  and  duty  will  check  the  production  of  watch  !&*••» 
ments  in  this  country  by  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  increase  the  price  of  wAtffc.* 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  lessen  the  demand.     We  submit  that  it  is  not  to  the  iw*^- 
of  the  Government  or  of  the  watch  industry  that  production  should  decline. 

There  being  no  watch  jewels  produced  in  this  country  to  amtmr* 
to  anything  and  it  being  impossible  to  produce  them  successfully,  ll'" 
duty  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  of  10  per  cent  as  valorem,  we  \\\lu^ 
is  a  fair  revenue  duty  and  should  not  be  increased. 

I  want  to  refer  also  to  the  statement  made  by  the  representaii\ 
of  the  importers,  that  the  rates  he  suggested  on  watch  movement- 
'^  closely  approximate'^  the  rates  in  the  rayne- Aid  rich  bill.  Tin-  - 
not  correct;  to  illustrate:  He  suggests  a  specific  duty  of  $5  each  <•' 
movements  having  more  than  17  jewels.  Under  the  Payne-Aldnr' 
law,  which  provided  for  a  duty  of  $3  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valoren 
according  to  the  figures  in  *'  imports  and  duties.  '  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  movements  cleared  into  tne  amount  of  duties  collected,  ^^him- 
an  average  specific  duty  for  the  years  the  law  was  in  operation  ••' 
movements  having  more  than  17  jewels,  as  follows: 

Years.  '  Number.        Duties.         **'jJJ, 


Having  more  than  17  jewels,  13  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  con-  • 
verted: 

1910 3,766  Wl,432  ».     ' 

1911 5,410  :«.\(Klli  !     ' 

1912 5,H59  5S,(»^ 

1913 5.549  5«.77l.  ^ 

1914 1  1,626  16.2a-. 

I'^nder  the  Dingley  law,  which  provided  a  duty  of  $3  each  ami  -" 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  movements  having  over  17  jewels,  whrr 
converted  into  straight  specific  duties  the  average  amount  coUe<-l«N: 
on  all  movements  having  more  than  17  jewels  during  the  entire  op<»r- 
ation  of  the  law  was  $10.73  each.  The  rates  in  the  Fordney  bii. 
** closely  approximate"  the  rates  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

I  have  covered  fully  in  the  brief  I  shall  submit  to-iUy  the  reas4»n* 
for  the  classification  of  17-jewel  movements  according  to  adjustment* 
and  have  expressed  our  reasons  for  favoring  the  stamping  provtiofi* 
of  the  Fordney  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  tne  reason>  ••:- 
vanced  by  the  representatives  of  the  importers  for  changing  th<**- 
provisions  are  sound  aside  and  apart  from  tne  interest  of  the  import«T^ 

The  paragraph  in  the  Fordney  bill.  No.  367,  as  it  relates^  tti  wat«*h«- 
is  workable  and,  we  believe,  fair  in  every  particular. 

I  may  later  desire  to  make  <'»nio  rpf*  iice  to  the  coUateml  matter^ 
referred  to  in  the  brief  an"        '  '  the  representative  irf  ih« 

importers.  ^ 
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I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman;  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief  in 

behalf  of  American  manufacturers  of  enamel  ware 

Senator  La  Follette.  Before  you  leave  this  matter,  will  you  state, 
Mr.  McCulloch,  whether  you  have  any  connection  with  the  watch  com- 
panies that  you  represent  here  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  No;  no  other  way,  except  that  I  am  director 
of  the  Hampden  Watch  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  profits 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yes.  I  know  there  has  been  no  dividend  de- 
clared recently.  But  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  in  that  connection 
that  I  will  furnish  him,  for  confidential  use,  anything  he  wants 
on  that  subject.  There  has  perhaps  not  been  any  industry  in  Amer- 
ica that  has  had  to  struggle  like  the  American  watch  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  address  is  Canton,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  furnish  the  Senator  anything 
he  wants  on  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
manufacturers  of  enamel  ware,  which  is  covered  by  paragraph  339,. 
page  56,  of  H.  R.  7546,  and  to  say  that  the  provision  in  the  House 
biir  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  who  signed  this  brief. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  the  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  sub- 
mitting a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings, 
roller  bearings,  and  steel  balls,  covered  by;  paragraph  321,  page  51, 
of  H.  R.  7456.     They  are  also  satisfied  witn  the  Fordney  Dill. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  briefs  referred  to  by  the  witness  will  at  a  later  date  be  sub- 
mitted by  him.) 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  this  statement  w^hich  you  have  fur- 
nished the  members  of  the  committee  prepared  for  you,  or  did  you 
prepare  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  prepared  it  myself,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  submitted  the  table  of  imports  to 
Mr.  McCoy,  and  he  is  not  able  to  get  from  his  records — I  am  just 
calling  your  attention  to  it — any  figures  that  are  in  agreement  with 
yours.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  wish  to  take  that  matter 
up  with  him. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yes;  I  will  see  Mr.  McCoy.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
got  these  figures.  I  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  furnish  them,  and 
these  are  their  official  figures.     I  will  send  the  Senator  a  copy  of  them. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  Do  the  conmiittee  want  to  hear  from  a  man  who  is 
an  expert  on  the  question  of  adjustments?  He  was  bom  here  and 
raised  here,  and  has  been  in  the  watch  business  all  his  life.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  committee  hear  him  on  adjustments,  if  it  is  not 
imposing  on  your  time. 

The  C&AIRMAN.  Has  he  made  an  application  for  a  hearing  ? 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  He  has  not,  because  we  did  not  know  at  that  time 
whether  we  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  get  him. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  list 
who  have  been  promised  a  hearing  and  who  are  waiting.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  put  him  ahead  of  them.  If  you  will  send  his  name 
in  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  he  will  be  glad  to  notify  liim.  We 
may  be  able  to  hear  him  at  some  time  to-morrow. 

Mr.  ZoLLA.  That  is  very  satisfactorv  to  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
all  "^ht. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  come  in  to-morrow  morning. 
(The  following  briefs  were  ordered  printed :) 

COMPARISON    OP    WATCH    MOVEMENT    PAHAORAVHS    IN    ACT   OF    ie09,    ACT    Of 

FORDNEY    BILL.      PARAGRAPH  367. 


lil.\ 


ACT  OF  1909. 

Watch  movements,  including 
time 

detectors,  whether  imported  in 
cases  or 

not,  if  haviiiR  not  more  than  seveii 
70  cents  each; 

if  having  more  than  seven  jewels, 
and  not 

more  than  eleven  jewels, 
11.35  each. 

if  having  more  than  eleven  jewels 
and  not 

more  than  fifteen  jewels, 
11.85  each: 

if  having  more  than  fifteen  and 
not 

more  than  seventeen  jewels, 
$1.25  each  and  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem; 

if  having  more  than  seventeen 
jewels, 

$3  each  and  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem; 

Watchcases  and  parts  of 
watches,  chronometers,  box  or 
ship,  and  parts  thereof,  40  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  lever  clock 
movements  having  jewels  in  the 
escapement,  and  clocks  cjntaii'.- 
ing  such  movements.  $1  each  arui 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all 
other  clocks  and  part's  thereof, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
section,  whether  separately- 
packed  or  otherwi^^e.  not  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
china,  ])orcclaiu,  parian,  bisque. 
or  earthenware,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  all  jewels  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks, 
10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  enam- 
eled dials  for  watches  or  other 
instruments,  3  cents  per  dial  and 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem; 

Provided,  That  all  watc-h  and 
clock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movement'^  or  not,  slia]!  have 
indelibly  j)ainted  or  jjrintefl 
thereon  the  country  of  oriarm.  and 
that  all  watch  moVemetits,  lever 
clock  ni')vcment'<  with  jewels  in 
the  e>cay)emonf.  and  ca^os  of  for- 
eign manufacture  shall  have  the 
name  of  the  inanufacturcr  and 
country  of  ininnfactiire  vnt, 
enpravevl,  or  ciie-^unk  conspicu- 
ous! v  and  iulelibly  on  the  plate 
of  the  nioveme?it  and  the  in<i'1e 
of  the  case,  ruspectivoly,  and  the 
moviMnfMits  shiH  also  have 
marke;l  there  >m  ])y  ono  of  the 
meth'Hls  indicate  1  the  number  of 
jeweN  and  a-ljnsfnieiils.  said 
nu;nhor  i.»  be  evpre^scd  both  in 
word-,  aiifl  in  Arable  numerals; 
and  none  of  (he  aforesaid  articles 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer 
unless  marke  i  in  exact  conformity 
to  this  direction. 


ACT  OP  1913. 

Watch  movements,  whether 
imported  in  cases  or  not,  watch- 
cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chro- 
nometers, box  or  ship,  and  parts 
thereof,  lever  clock  movements 
having  jewels  in  the  escapement, 
and  clocks  containing  such  move- 
ments, all  other  clocks  and  parts 
thereof,  not  otherwi.sc  provided 
for  in  this  section,  whether  sepa- 
rately packed  or  otherwise,  not 
eompased  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cluna,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque, 
or  earlhenv/are,  '/O  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches,  clocks, 
or  meters,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  time  detectors,  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  enameled 
dials  and  dial  plates  for  watches 
or  other  instniments,  30  per 
centum  ad  valorem; 


Prnrided.  That  all  watch  and 
cl(K^k  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movements  or  not,  shall  have 
indelibly  painted  or  printed 
there  Hi"  the  name  of  th»^  coutitrv 
of  origin,  and  that  all  watch 
movements,  and  p'ates,  lever 
clock  movements,  with  jewels  in 
the  escapement,  whether  im- 
ported assembled  or  knockctl 
down  f(»r  reasscml^lins,  and  case-- 
of  foreikjn  manufacture,  shall 
have  the  name  of  the  mamifac- 
t'lrer  a  Mil  countrj''  of  maiuifav'- 
ture  cut,  engraved,  or  ciie-.unk 
conspicuously  and  indelibly  on 
the  plalc  of" the  movonient  and 
the  inside  of  the  ca<e  re  pectively. 
and  the  movements  and  plates 
shall  also  have  marked  there  m 
by  oiie  of  the  methods  indicated 
the  number  of  jewels  and  adjust- 
ments, said  numbers  to  be  ex- 
pre-!<e(l  either  in  words  or  in 
Arabic  numeral-;:  and  if  the  move- 
ment is  H'lt  adjust de  the  word 
"unadjusted"  shall  be  marked 
iheieon  by  one  of  the  methods 
ir;tlicated:  and  none  of  the  afore- 
said articles  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  importer  unless  marked  in 
exact  conformity  to  this  direction. 


FORDVEY  Bit.!.. 

Watch  movement<. 

whether  imported  in  "a*t»^  i-r 

otherwise. 

as.sembled  or  knockeii  do-«i  *i 

for  reassembling, 

if  having  less  than  seven  jrv  •- 

10.75  each; 

having  seven  and  not 

more  than  eleven  je-A  el<. 

SI. 25  each; 

having  more  than  cleveii 

and  not  more  than  fifteen  j^;< 

%2  each; 

having  more  than  fif'teen  and 

not  more  than  seventeen  jewiH 

unadjusted, 

S2.75  each; 

having  seventeen  jewe!5  and 

adjusted  to  temperature, 

().50  each; 

having  .seventeen  jewel5  and 

adjusted  to  three  posatiops. 

$4.75  each; 

having  seventeen  jewels  an  J 

adjiLsted  to  Ave  positions. 

19.50  each: 

having  more  than  seven ttvi: 

iewels, 

adjusted  or  unadjusted. 

$10.75  each: 

Watchcases     and       j*ir- 
watches,    chronometerN.    N  t 
sliip,  and  parts   thereof.    - 
centum  ad  valtirem;  all  jew. 
uscin  the  manufactunr  o( «  a  '  ^  - 
clocks,  meters,  or  comprjv-^  - 

§er  centum  ad  valoreni:  ena Tr- 
ials for  watches  or  othrr  i'  - 
ments.  3  cents  per  <lla1    i    i 
ner  centum  ad  valorein; 


Provided.  That   all   wa*  I. 
clock  dials,  whether  attM--^.- 
movements  or  not.  whp"  i-:r> 
shall  have  indelibly  paii»'>-. 
prime*!  thereon  the"^  namr  « 
ountry  of  origin,  anil   tn-. 
watch' movements    an'*    ru. 
iever     clwk     mn^-cmc••♦^ 
iowels  in  the  c^apcmcni.  \  • 
bled   or   knocked    do'^  v    t  r 
a^'-embllng,  and  oaso.  <h:A\  J 
the   name   of   the    maniira< ' 
and  the  country  of  man'::- 
cut,  engraved,  or  dii^^'ii.K 
spicuouslv  and  indelibly  < :. 
plate  of  the  movcraerl'-i'.d 
Inside  of  the  ca^^e,  rrsj«-  t  ' 
and    the   movomrnt   and    \ 
shall  also  have  niarke<l  thf 
by  one  of  the  metho«1s  indi.  . 
the  number  of  jc.vels  and  »u;. 
mm  Is,  said  numbers  to  S* 
prc^-e<l  both   in    word'   a*.  <. 
Arabic    numerals,    ard    if 
movement  is  not   udju-tt*.!. 
word     'nnia'ljii-^cl"    <hAll 
mHrke<l   theri^on    by  our   '^• 
methods  indi'^tod.'  a::d   •   »:  ♦ 
the  aforc-aid  articles  shall  N 
iivered    to   the   imp<irtrr     . 
marked  in  exact  c«jfnmij' . 
tills  direct  i)u. 

Proiided  fvrthfr.  That  o:«: 
number  of  the  jewels  which   ♦ 
a    mechanical    purpo^-e    a« 
tional  beanngs  snail  l>c  markr 
herein  providwl. 


.♦ 
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L>UTIES    IN    FORDNEY    BiLL    NO    HiGHER   ON    AVERAGE    ThAN    PaYNE    LaW. 

The  Payne  Act  of  1909  provided  straight  specific  duties  on  the  lower  grades  and 
ixed  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  on  the  so-called  higher  grades. 

Tho  following  is  a  compariaon  of  the  act  of  1909  (showing  converted  specific  duties 
}  all  grades  taken  from  figures  in  Imports  and  Duties'i  vnih  the  specific  duties  pro- 
ided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

It  T^ill  be  noted  that  7-jewel  movements  were  heretofore  claesified  with  clock 
atchos.  Under  the  Fordney  bill  watches  having  less  than  7  jewels  are  classified 
?parately.  So  that  the  so-called  clock  watch  is  not  placed  in  the  same  classification 
ith  the  7-jewel  movement. 

The  Fordney  bill  classifies  17-jewel  movements  according  to  adjustments.  Under 
he  Payne  law  an  unadjusted  17-jewel  movement  was  brought  in  under  the  same 
pecifiic  rate  of  duty  as  a  17-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions, 
0  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustments  which  as  shown  by  the  brief  attached  are 
o  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches.  A  17-jewel  movement  adjusted 
n  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  produce  and  will  sell  for  more  than 
hrt»e  times  what  a  17-jewel  movement  unadjusted  ^vill  cost  to  produce  and  will 
«ell  for. 

The  specific  rates  in  the  Fordnev  bill  on  17-jewel  movements  adjusted  and  unad- 
usted  are  low  in  comparison  witn  the  converted  specific  rates  in  the  Payne  law 
because  the  converted  rates  were,  without  doubt,  largely  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  unadjusted  17-jewel  movements. 


PAYNE   LAW. 


(Specific  duties  on  all  grades.) 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels,  70  cents  each;  having  more  than  7  and  not  more 
than  1 1  jewels,  $1.35  each;  having  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  $1.^5 
each:  having  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  SI. 25  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  converted  as  follows: 


Years. 

1  Number. 

Duties. 

Specific- 
duty. 

191') 

'       11,686 

48.  ')«<» 

54,  'M9 

51,890 

S,  7(V) 

S2  9l> 

vm 

:       17,1S2 

2.  *i2 

:-i\2 

20,244 

2.68 

".'. 

16,860 

X  07 

1^14 

1        2,415 

3. 60 

Having  more  than  17  jewels,  $3  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  converted  as  follow^s: 


Years. 


I  Number.,  Duties.  ,  X'tv.' 


Specifi* 


•«»0                                                               3,766 

...:i.. ' ;; [".  ' ' ',[  [[ .■),4io 

151  >                                                                        5,859 

V*\'. '  6,  .549 

I'ill..       .                                 1,626 


$4l,4;J2 

$11.00 

55,  0M» 

10.17 

55,O.V5  1 

9.89 

56,  77('» 

u\.  :a) 

16,  ^^■^,:^ 

9.'>8 
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Having  less  than  7  jewels,  75  cents  each;  having  7  and  not  more  than  U  jewels, 
^V2o  each;  having  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  $2  each;  having  more 
than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjiLsted,  J?2.75  each:  having  17  jewels  and 
adjusted  to  temperature,  SP3.50  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  three  positions, 
'^.Ih  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adinsted  to  5  positions,  ^0.50  each;  having  more  than 
^Mew-els,  adjusted  or  unadjusted,  $10.75  each. 


GIST  OP  FORDNEY  BILL  CHANGES. 


J.  T- 


o 


3. 
4, 


overs  movements  knocked  down  for  reassembling. 
separately. 

/ements  according  to  adjustments. 

fie  duties  on  all  grades  which  are  no  higher  on  an  average 
I  the  Pavne  law^ 
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5.  The  duti^  are  based  on  prewar  conditions. 

6.  Carriee  the  markin^^  provisions  practically  the  same  as  the  pra\i5iov 
Payne  and  Underwood  bills.     The  provisions  of  the  Underwood  bill  as  U>  markiru' 
followed  almost  verbatim  with  the  exception  that  the  provision  of  the  Pa>TH*  la- 
quiring  the  number  of  jewels  to  he  marked  both  in  words  and  Arabic  DunnrL- 
adopted  in  the  Fordney  bill.    This  requirement  is  made  for  the  purpoiip  of  ??..: 
the  fraud  resulting  from  brinjging  a  17  jewel  movement  in  marked  "7"  jewpfc  and  ' 
engraving  the  numeral  "1"  in  front  of  the  numeral  *'7"  after  the  movement  h^   • 
cleared,  thus  defrauding  the  Government. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  furnished  on  February  10,  1921,  by  tbc*  I  r 
States  Tariff  Commission,  showing  imports  of  watcher  and  parts  for  each  y^tj   - 
1895  to  1920: 

1895 $988.  004  '  1908 

1890) 1, 080,  855  '  1909 

1897 1.107,080  '  1910 

1898 566,  674  i  1911 

1899 747,  729  i  1912 

1900 969.  406  1913 

1901 1,117.255  I  1914 

1902 1,237,562  1915 

1903 1, 443,  184  .  1916 

1904 1,559,428  :  1917 

1905 1,  737,  678  1918 

1906 1,912,811  1919 

1907 2, 134,  0'37  ,  1920 


$1. 

1 

\** 

I 

»• 

1. 

•».' 

1 

tifm 

1 

«4* 

> 

1     • 

■» 

■i.. 

•> 

•  v 

4 

♦r' 

H^ 

.»- 

*y 

1  * 

]:. 
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Statement  in  Support  of  Paragraph  367  op  the  Fordney  Bill  R£iAii\ 

Watch  Movements. 

The  Fordney  bill,  paras^aph  367,  is  satisfactory  to  the  interests  repreeent^-d. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  and  will  not  be  seriously  denied  that  Ameri<ift-r.; 
watch  movements  arc  as  accurrte  and  reliable  timepieces  as  are  manufartur*Ni , 
where  in  the  world.     From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer.  Amencan  watrh»*  *- 
many  advantages  over  the  foreign-made  product.    First  of  all,  they  an-  nu  • 
America  by  American  workmen.     The  qualitv  is  uniform,  repairs  are  mofv  *v 
made  because  of  the  interchangeable  material  which  is  always  available,  us- 1  • 
American  manufacturer  of  known  reputation  stands  back  of  his  pTo<luot.    Th»r» 
no  fake  watch-movement  manufacturers  in  this  country.    Th*>  Amenf*an  <oii.*u.  • 
therefore,  gains  nothing  by  buving  a  foreign-made  watch  movement. 

There  is  no  combination  in  the  business,  and  the  fiercest  competition  ae  to  •j'-i 
and  prices  is  e\ddenced  everywhere,  so  that  the  public  is  assured  the  hiefat^  o'-- 
obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  American  wages  and  coo«i!' 
From  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  watch  movements  in  Anierira  t«  -i*- 
In  the  light  of  such  conditions,  is  there  any  re^ison  in  the  world  why  the  Vm*-*. 
market  should  be  turned  over  to  the  producers  of  foreie:n-made  goods? 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  watch  importers  states  that  "about  70  to  90  pit  *  •  * 
almost  every  jeweler's  watch  business  these  days  is  in  watches  the  movement*  "i  "  * 
-ire  imported."     The  circular  then  attacks  the  Fordney  Bill  in  p^neral  u^niu>  I-  "  • 
to  rates  and  marking  ])ro virions,  but  does  not  set  out  the  facts  in  regard  to  tb.  •  ' 
or  the  marking  provisions. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  paragraph  rt^latiofr  t"  » 
movements  in  the  act  of  1909.  act  of  1913.  and  re\'i8ion  of  1921.     Examinatt«<n  •• 
paragraphs  and  the  analysis  will  show  that  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  Fonlney  '  •' 
on  an  average  no  higher  than  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  PajTie  Act  of  19(M».     Th<»  nu'i 
provisions  are  practically  the  same  as  the  marking  prc>\'isi(ms  of  the  Pii>Tio  b» 
the  l^nderwood  law.     The  only  real  material  change  or  difference  is  to  lie  ^»•  r 
the  strengthening  of  the  provisicms  that  will  re(iuire  the  importer  to  l>e  hontvt  ai^' 
cheat  the  (lovernment  and  American  consumers. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  rates  are  not  materially  higher  than  they  wen*  uno-- 
Pa>Tie  law  and  that  the  marking  provisi^ms  are  practically  the  same.  I  « all  «tr.*- 
to  the  following  official  figures  of  the  Tariff  CommisHion  showing;  the  hirtiirv  • ; 
importation  of  watches  and  parts  during  every  year  from  1H95  ti>  1920,     Th*^*    '^ 
figures  show  that  \ho  importations  of  watches  and  parts  increase<l  from  $1  %*»^    * 
1013  to  .SI2.r)0S.(;2t  in  1920.     The  importers  claim  thai  they  ronCnil  f^»m  To  •     • 
)er  <"ent  of  every  jeweler's  watch  sales.     Therefore,  the  |>rovisions  of  ibr  }'•"  ' 
iiill  being  no  increase  over  the  Payne  law  and  the  markini;  pn»\ision«  pr*  '    " 
identical,  the  bill  is  certainly  not  unfair  to  the  im|X)rt«*r.  to  say  the  h^atS. 
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In  connection  with  the  stamping  provisions,  partirular  attention  is  called  to  the 
pxhihits  attached  hereto.  Exhibit  No.  1  showing  the  effect  of  stamping  provisions  on 
railrt>ad  time  service  with  a  statement  by  the  general  time  inspector  for  American 
railr(»ad  s>nBtems  that  "to  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without 
3ii<h  markings  is  tempering  dangerously  with  human  life  and  property." 

American  watch  manufacturers  in  making  their  recommendations  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  made  it  very  plain  that  all  they  asked  was  to  have  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  equalized  on  the  basis  of  prewar  condi- 
tions. They  are  seeking  no  special  advantages  or  special  favors.  They  recom- 
mendcKl  that  duties  be  provided  and  that  markings  be  required  that  will  protect  the 
ronsuming  public  and  the  Government  against  undervaluations  and  frauds  and 
afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  employer  of  labor. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  Americarf  manufacturers  were  adopted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Others  were  rejected.  A  number  of  hearings  were 
Kid  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  charge  of  the  metal  schedule.  A  great 
♦leal  of  evidence  was  submitted  upon  every  point  raised  and  every  change  made. 

I  shall  take  up  in  detail  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the  paragrapli,  setting  out 
as  clearly  as  I  can  the  facts  and  arguments  submitted  in  support  of  such  changes. 

The  United  States  Tariff  (Commission's  figures  on  imports  of  watches  and  parts 
tor  each  year  from  1895  to  1920  are  as  follows: 

ls<>5 $988. 004  I  1908 $1,  555.  944 


1n96 1,  086.  855 

U\)7 1, 107. 080 


1909 1,  40().  805 

1910 1. 253.  008 


1^98 566,  674  i  1911 1,  6.37.  857 

H99 747,  729  I  1912 1.  660.  857 

UK)0 969,  406  ,  1913 1,  951,  579 

1901 1, 117,  255  ,  1914 2,  669.  200 

11K)2 1. 237,  562  1915.  . .'. 2.  301.  323 


UK)3 1, 443, 184 

I9(t4 1,  559,  428 

hiOb 1,  737,  678 

1906 1, 912,  811 

1907 2. 134. 037 


1916 2, 933.  964 

1917 4.975.901 

1918 8,  274.  853 

1919 9,215.189 

1920 12,  608,  624 


The  Tariff  Commission's  letter  transmitting  the  above  figures  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  testimony 
of  AUiert  M.  Dueber. 

.\NALYSI8   OF   W.\TCH   PARAGRAPH   IN   FORDNEY    RIT.L   AS   COMPARED    WITH   THE 

PAYNE    LAW. 

Knocked-down  movements:  The  words  "assembled  or  knocked  down''  are  added 
in  the  third  line.  Testimony  submitted  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
showed  that  quite  a  business  has  been  built  up  in  this  country  through  a  system 
put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  duties  on  completed 
wat<*h  movement?. 

Foreign-made  movements  which  have  been  completed  and  timed  are  taken  apart 
before  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty 
are  brought  into  this  country  as  material,  afterwards  being  assembled  and  sold  in 
<^'ora petition  with  American  watches. 

The  following  affidavit,  which  is  part  of  the  record  of  the  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  ('ommittee,  explains  fully  the  system,  and  the  words  "assembled 
or  knocked  down"  added  in  the  third  line  we  believe  v^ill,  to  some  desree,  remedy 
and  make  impossible  the  continuation  of  this  fraud  upon  the  Cfovernment: 

State  of  Ilijnois,  County  of  Sanjcimon ,  ss: 

Jacob  Bunn,  being  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Watch  Co., 
of  Springfield,  111.,  a  manufacturer  of  watch  movements;  that  the  accompanying 
watch  movement.  No.  100,090,  being  a  21 -jewel  movement  of  Swiss  manufacture, 
was  purchased  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  $8;  that  affiant  is  infonned  that  said  watch 
movement  was  imported  into  this  country  "knocked  down"  — that  is,  all  the  parts 
of  said  movement  were,  according  to  aftiant's  information,  brought  in  as  watch 
material,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  from  10  per  cent  on  jewels  to  40  per  cent  on 
other  parts.  According  to  affiant's  said  information,  all  the  parts  sufficient  to  make 
said  complete  watch  movement  were  brought  in  at  a  valuation  of  less  than  '55  cents. 
Affiant  was  informed  further  that  said  watch  movement  was  imported  bv  the  "Arrow 
Watch  Co.,  Chicago." 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  come  in  to-morrow  morning. 
(The  following  briefs  were  ordered  printed:) 


COMPARISON     OP    WATCH 


ACT  OF  1909. 


MOVEMENT    PARAGRAPHS   IN   ACT   OF    1£09,    ACT   OF   m^   « 
FORDNEY   BILL.      PARAGRAPH  367. 


Watch  movements,  including 
time 

detectors,  whether  imported  in 
cases  or 

not,  if  having  not  more  than  seven 
70  cents  each; 

if  having  more  than  seven  jbwels, 
and  not 

more  than  eleven  jewels, 
$1.35  each. 

if  having  more  than  eleven  jewels 
and  not 

more  than  fifteen  jewels, 
11.85  each: 

if  having  more  than  fifteen  and 
not 

more  than  seventeen  jewels. 
$1.25  each  and  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem; 

if  having  more  than  seventeen 
jewels, 

$3  each  and  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem: 

Watchcascs  and  parts  of 
watches,  chronometers,  box  or 
ship,  and  parts  thereof,  40  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  lever  clock 
movements  having  jewels  in  the 
escapement,  and  clocks  contain- 
ing such  movements.  $1  each  and 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all 
other  clocks  and  parts  thereof, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
section,  whether  separately 
packed  or  otherwi«:e,  not  coni- 
posed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
china.  ])orcelain,  parian,  bisque, 
or  earthenware,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  all  jewels  for  uso  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks, 
10  per  centum  ad  valor(?m:  enam- 
eled dials  for  watches  or  other 
instruments,  3  cents  per  dial  and 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem; 

Provided,  That  all  watch  and 
clock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
raovement-^  or  not,  shall  have 
indelibly  painted  or  printed 
thereon  the  c^mmlry  of  orijjin.  and 
that  all  watch  movements,  lover 
clock  m-u'cineiits  with  jcvpis  in 
the  escapement,  and  ca'-cs  of  for- 
eign miinufucturc  shall  have  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
country  of  inmiifafturp  cut, 
enprrave.l,  or  fno-<unk  conspi.-u- 
ously  and  indelibly  on  the  plare 
of  the  movement  aiid  the  in^ile 
of  the  case,  r(v^j)i»cli'oly,  and  the 
movements  shiU  also  have 
marked  therein  ))y  one  of  the 
methods  inilioalel  the  number  of 
jewels  and  adjust  monts,  said 
number  t.>  bo  expressed  both  in 
words  aiid  in  Arabic  numerals; 
and  none  or  the  afore-tai*!  arti<*les 
.shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer 
unless  marked  in  exact  conformity 
to  this  direction. 


ACT  OF  19W. 

Watch  movements,  whether 
imported  in  cases  or  not,  watch- 
cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chro- 
nometers, box  or  ship,  and  parts 
thereof,  lever  clock  movements 
having  jewels  in  the  escapement, 
and  clocks  containing  such  move- 
ments, all  other  clocks  and  parts 
thereof,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  section,  whether  sepa- 
rately packed  or  otherwise,  not 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque, 
or  earthenv.'are,  yo  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches,  clocks, 
or  meters,  10  per  centum  aa 
valorem;  time  detectors,  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  enameled 
dials  and  dial  plates  for  watches 
or  other  instruments,  30  per 
centum  ad  valorem; 


Prnrided.  That  all  watrh  and 
clock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movements  or  not,  .shall  have 
inde'ibly  painted  or  printed 
thero:)n.  the  name  of  thp"  country 
of  orijiin,  and  that  all  watch 
movements,  and  p'at*^^,  lever 
clock  movements,  with  jewels  in 
the  e«;capement.  whether  im- 
j)(>rtod  a'Jsembled  or  knockeil 
down  far  reassembling,  and  case> 
of  foreiijn  manufacture,  shall 
have  the  name  of  the  mamifac- 
t!irer  and  country  of  manufac- 
tu'-e  cut,  encrraveU,  or  die-;unk 
conspicuously  and  indelibly  on 
the  plate  of  "the  movement  and 
the  inside  of  the  case  rcjieclively. 
and  the  movements  and  plates 
shall  also  have  marked  there  m 
by  one  of  the  methods  indicatcl 
the  number  of  jewels  and  adju.st- 
monts.  said  niuuljcrs  to  bo  cx- 
prc<<cd  cither  Itj  words  or  in 
Arabic  numerals:  and  if  the  move- 
ment i»<  n')t  adiustdc  the  word 
"unadjusted"  snail  be  marked 
iheionn  by  one  of  the  methods 
indicated :"and  none  of  the  afore- 
said articles  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  importer  unless  marked  m 
exact  conformity  to  this  directiou. 


FORDNEY  HPJ.. 

Watch  movement*, 

whether  imported  in  ^s"*^  .< 

otherwise. 

assembled  or  knocked  do«-< 

for  reassembling, 

if  having  less  than  sevwi  jr*.  • 

$0.75  each; 

having  seven  and  not 

more  than  eleven  jeii  ri-*. 

$1.25  each; 

having  laorc  than  dever. 

and  not  more  than  fifteei. 

$2  each; 

having  more  than  fifteen  tM 

not  more  than  seventeen  j«*  «• 

unadjusted, 

$2.75  each: 

having  seventeen  jewet  an^J 

adjusted  to  temperature. 

$3.50  each; 

having  seventeen  jewH>  a'.-l 

adjusted  to  three  poatior^ 

$4.75  each: 

ha%iug  seventeen  JcweK  %r  1 

adjusted  to  tive  pQsitiou>. 

$5.50  each: 

having  more  than  sevent<v. 

iewels, 

aiju«!ted  or  unadjusted. 

$10.75  each; 

Watchcases      and     pjr- 
watches,   chronometert.   ^  ^ 
.sliip,  and  parts   tbcr<"if.    " 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  ']t"» 
use  in  the  manufacture  •>( «  . 
clocks,  meters,  or  comi-i  ■« 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  t-  i ' 
dials  for  watches  or  oihiT 
ments.  3  cents  per  dial   . 
ner  centum  ad  valorem; 


Prodded,  Thai  all  ^..*  : 
clock  ilials.  whether  .itti  * 
movements  or  not.whp"  .•  / 
shall  have  indelibly  pai  ■ 
printed  thereon  the  nan . 
country  of  origin,  and  J* 
watch'  movements    av    ■ 
iever     clock     movcmi''- 
iowels  in  the  e*oapenn   t    . 
bled   or   knockei   dxrw 
assembling,  and  ca^e^  -h 
the   name   of  the    man..  .. 
and  the  country  of  ni«i"'. 
cut,  ensraved,  or  dit^'ti   ^^ 
spicuously  and  indeli'sv  • 
nlate  of  the  movemert    i 
inside  of  the  cave,  n  j  ♦  * 
and   the   movement    ai.'t 
shall  also  have  mnrkt  !   »:  • 
by  one  of  the  niethod>  i.t : 
the  number  of  jo  els  a*- 1  i 
ments,  said  numlirrs  »•»  '« 
pre-»-:e<l   both  in   wo»-r    i 
Arabic    numerals,     v  A    . 
movement   is  not   udju>*    . 
word     *'una'lju*ted*'      '^  i! 
marked   thereon   by  oi.« 
methods  iudicatci.  ar  ! 
the  aforesaid  articles  shiil 
iivercd    to   the   inip<ii"ii'r 
marked  in  exact  at.i'xv:' 
this  directi.m. 

Provided  further.  Thai  •■  ' 
number  of  the  jeweK  win-  i. 
a    mechanical   nurp<t>-e    a 
iional  bearings  snail  N*  m:.f  k* 
herein  provided. 
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Duties  in  Fordney  Bill  no  Higher  on  Average  Than  Payne  Law. 

The  Payne  Act  of  1909  provided  straight  specific  duties  on  the  lower  grades  and 
lixed  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  on  the  so-called  higher  grades. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  act  of  1909  (8ho\ving  converted  specific  duties 
n  all  grades  taken  from  figures  in  Imports  and  Duties'*  with  the  specific  duties  pro-  * 
i<ied  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

It  will  be  noted  that  7- jewel  movements  were  heretofore  classified  with  clock 
ratches.  Under  the  Fordney  bill  watches  having  less  than  7  jewels  are  classified 
?parately.  So  that  the  so-called  clock  watch  is  not  placed  in  the  same  classification 
rith  the  7-iewel  movement. 

The  Fordney  bill  classifies  17-iewel  movements  according  to  adjustments.  Under 
he  Payne  law  an  unadjusted  17-jewel  movement  was  brought  in  under  the  same 
pecific  rate  of  duty  as  a  17-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions, 
o  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustments  which  as  shown  by  the  brief  attached  are 
0  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches.  A  17-jewel  movement  adjusted 
>  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  produce  and  will  sell  for  more  than 
hree  times  what  a  17-jewel  movement  unadjusted  ^vill  cost  to  produce  and  \^ill 
ell  for. 

The  specific  rates  in  the  Fordnev  bill  on  17-jewel  movements  adjusted  and  unad- 
usted  are  low  in  comparison  with  the  converted  specific  rates  in  the  Payne  law 
►e<'ause  the  converted  rates  were,  without  doubt,  largely  based  ujwn  the  value  of 
he  unadjusted  17-jewel  movements. 

PAYNE  LAW. 

(Specific  duties  on  all  grades.) 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels,  70  cents  each;  having  more  than  7  and  not  more 
han  11  jewels,  $1.35  each;  ha\'ing  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  $1.S5 
^rli;  havnng  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  $1.25  and  25  per  cent  ad 
.alorem,  converted  as  follows: 


Years. 


•  Number 


010 :  11,686 

Jll I  17,182 

1012 20, 244 

i;»J.} I  16,860 

1914 ,  2,  415 


Duties. 


134, 998 

48, 589 

54,:«9 

51,890 

S,70C  I 


Specific 
duty. 


$2  9«> 
2.82 
2.68 
3.07 
3.  60 


IlaWng  more  than  17  jewels,  $3  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  converted  as  follows: 


Year?. 


Number. '  Duties. 


Spcoifir* 
flutv. 


I'^.O                      3,766 

'M 5,410 

ViV2                             5,8.59 

I'M   5.  549 

:vt   1,626 


$41.4 
55.  O'^r, 
55,  0.V5 
.>6,  776 
16, 235 


$11.00 
10.17 

9.39 
10.  :*) 

9. ')S 


FORDNEY   BILL. 


lla^ing  less  than  7  jewels,  75  cents  each;  having  7  and  not  more  than  11  jewels, 
^1  25  each;  having  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  ?2  each;  having  more 
than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted,  $2.75  each;  having  17  jewels  and 
adjii?ted  to  temperature,  $3.50  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  three  positions. 
■*-1.75  each;  having  17  jewels  and  adjusted  to  5  ]  '  " 
1"  jesrels,  adjusted  or  unadjusted,  $10.75  each 


positions.  $0.50  each;  having  more  than 


GIST   OP   FORDNEY   BILL   CHANGES. 


I.  The  Fordney  bill — covers  movements  knocked  down  for  reassembling. 
-.  ( laasihes  clock  watch  separately. 

3.  Classifies  17-jewel  movements  according  to  adjustments. 

4.  Provides  straight  specific  duties  on  all  grades  which  are  no  higher  on  an  average 
than  the  duties  pro\'ided  in  the  Payne  law. 
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Affiant  says  that  the  model  for  said  watch  movement  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  v  •. 
movement  being  manufactured  by  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.  and  known  as  the  llti^ 
Watch  Co/s  recent  16-size  bridge  model.    The  Illinois  Watch  Co.>  impoct*  l  r 
recent  16-size  model  above  referred  to  the  jewels  (which  in  a  grade  similar  ^ 
accompanying  movement  would  be  21  jewels),  a  balance,  a  mainspring,  a  haun-r    . 
and  three  hands.    Affiant  says  that  the  material  alone  which  the  Illinois  Watt  h  ■ 
imports  for  said  movement  is  brought  in  at  a  valuation  of  over  70  cents,  which    . 
cording  to  the  information  of  affiant,  is  more  than  the  value  placed  upon  the  «-'i    - 
watch  movement  accompanying  this  affidavit,  imported  as  aforesaid.    Affiant  -j 
that  said  accompanying  watch  movement  was  taken  down  in  th?  factory  of  th^-  I 
nois  Watch  Co.,  and  that  each  of  the  plates  of  said  watch  movement  has  a  corrp«i«  - 
ing  number,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  to  affiant  that  said  movement  was  aK**in*  • 
and  timed  and  adjusted  (if  it  is  adjusted,  it  being  engraved  adjusted  to  poati'>ri« 
Switzerland.    Affiant  says  that  he  showed  the  material  in  said  movement  :•    :.' 
importer,  and  that  said  importer  informed  affiant  that  the  material  in  said  movrir-: 
is  undervalued  from  400  to  500  per  cent. 

Jacob  Hux\ 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  February,  1913. 

D.  H.  Irwin,  Notary  FhU^ 

Classification:  Watch  movements  having  less  than  seven  jewels  are  claasififd  « ' « 
rately,  and  the  Fordney  bill  provides  such  a  classification  in  the  following  lanju*.'* 
"If  Having  less  than  seven  jewels,  75  cents." 

Clock  watches,  which  are  known  as  the  dollar  watch,  but  which  rang«^  iD  -■?:•• 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $3,  contain  no  jewels.    The  value  of  the  clock  watch  *  •    • 
termined  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  than  the  value  of  jeweled  watcbe«.  a.*  « 
be  hereinafter  explained. 

American  watcnes  are  nearly  all  jeweled  as  follows: 

Seven-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upi»-f  -' 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  and  a  roller  jewel 

Eleven-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upp»r  k 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  thinlcj  '•  * 
fourth  upper,  escape  upper,  and  pallet  arbor  upper  hole  jewels. 

Fifteen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  ana  lower  end  stones,  l>alanre  upj**^  i 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  third  ».»  - 
and  lower,  fourth  upper  and  lower,  escape  upper  and  lower,  and  pallet  arbor    ;  •  • 
and  lower  hole  jewels. 

Seven  teen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones.  balan'>  *.'•'  ' 
and  lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel.  ^t.\" 
third  pinion,  fourth  pinion,  escape  pinion,  pallet  arbor,  and  renter  staff  uppi-r  *' 
lower  pivots  are  journal ed  in  hole  jewels. 

Nineteen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  halan**   *.    ' 
and  lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  a'j : 
third  pinion,  fourth  pinion,  escape  pinion,  pallet  arbor  and  renter  staff ,  \)mrt\  \  x.-  • 
upper  and  lower  pivots  are- journaled  in  hole  jewels. 

Twenty-one-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stomas.  Ijalan*^    .: 
and  lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharijing  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel.  t:p[w  •  r 
lower  third  and  fourth  hole  jewels,  upper  and  lower  escape  pinion  hole  jew**:*!'  i' 
end  stones,  upper  and  lower  pallet  arbor  hole  jewels  and  end  stones,  upper  and  \ 
center  staff  hole  jewels. 

Twenty- three- jewel  irrades  have  the  same  jewels  as  21 -jewel  moveraen**    • 
the  exception  of  two  additional  jewels  for  the  barrel  arbor  pivots. 

It  would  be  impossi})le  to  d(»termine  the  exact  number  of  jewelp  in  a  watch  r 
ment  without  removing  the  dial  and  hands,  and  this  may  rans<»  trouble  of  \«' 
kinds,  as  there  is  alwavs  the  liability  of  disturbing  the  adjustmc>nts.  bn«kinL'  :•» 
pivots,  jewels,  etc.,  and  the  rating  of  the  watch  should  be  tet»ied  asrain  to  in^'.r 
beini?  in  good  condition. 

This  change  in  the  classitjcation  we  approve: 

Classification  complete:  Wateh  movements  hive  )>een  clu'^si'ied.  for  tori'T  p :"   ■  ' 
in  the  pist.  as  follows:  Ihunng  not  mor.*  thin  7  j.^wek,  havim;  mor?  than  7  y  > 
and  not  more  than  11  jewel;*,  havini;  more  thm  11  jewels  and  nt>i  mor»»  thin  r»  '•  • 
haxnuy;  more  than  17)  j(»wel«  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  and  haviui;  mor.»  ihi 
jewels. 

Seventeen-jewel    movement.'^    are    made    una<ljiist4Ki.    adjusfi'd    to    t«»mt>«'.'  ' 
adjxisted  to  three  positions,  ami  adjusted  to  fivo  pgsittons.    .Ml  movem**nt<i  «^mti;r 
over  17  jewels  are  perhaps  universally     ''M>^te«*  '  adjtLMf«(l  to  temp«T«i«irv*  *:*  * 

position :  while  movem(»nts  eonta^ '  ••''*  ar«»  known  as  the  low»-r  ."■ 
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[lovenients.  and  are  seldom  adjusted.  In  order  to  make  the  classification  of  watch 
3ov«»m«nt«  complete,  therefore,  17-jewel  movements  should  he  classified  as  follows: 
ioventeen  jewels,  unadjusted;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature;  17  jewels,  adjusted 
hrop  poflitionet;  and  17  jewels,  adjusted  five  positions. 

A  1 7-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  produce 
Jid  will  8*^11  for  more  than  three  times  what  a  17-jewel  movement  imadjusted  will  cost 
o  pro<liice  and  will  sell  for,  so  it  is  apparent  that  a  classification  of  17-jewel  movements 
us  contained  in  the  Fordney  hill  will  remedy  a  serious  defect  in  former  laws.  The 
littprence  in  the  cost  of  production  is  due  almost  solely  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  adiustinef 
h^  movement.  Under  the  Dingley  Act.  as  well  as  the  act  of  1909,  an  unadjusted 
17-jewel  movement  is  brought  in  imder  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  a  17-jewel  movement 
idjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustments 
rhich  are  so  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches. 

The  classification  in  the  Fordney  bill  can  be  considered  complete  for  all  practical 
^'irposes  and  would  cover  every  kind  and  grade  of  watch  movement  manufactured : 
flaving  no,  or  less  than  7  jewels;  ha\dng  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11  jewels;  having 
more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having  more  than  15  jewels  and 
iw»t  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature; 
fuvricr  17  jewels,  adjusted  three  positions:  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  five  positions; 
UK  I  iiAvine  more  than  17  jewels. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  ver>' 
?imple  and,  at  the  same  time,  complete  classif  cation,  because  the  grade  of  all  watch 
movements  and  their  approximate  value  is  determined  by  the  number  of  jewels 
eax^h  watch  movement  contains,  together  with  the  number  of  adjustments. 

We  urged  before  the  committees  of  Congress  in  1908  and  1909  that,  in  view  of  the 
fimple  classification  above  outlined  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  of  cases 
of  tlaojant  imder valuations,  the  ad  valorem  duties  provided  in  the  Dingley  law  on 
all  erodes  of  watch  movements  should  be  dropped  and  a  straight  specific  duty  should 
he  provided  on  all  grades.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  as  applied  to  the  lower 
zralcs  of  watch  movements,  but  the  old  combination  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty 
wa*?  retained  on  the  higher  grades,  where  the  temptation  to  undervalue  the  move- 
mpjit  is  HO  much  greater.    The  Fordney  bill  contains  the  complete  cla.'^sil  c alien. 

Mothods  of  adjustment:  We  quote  from  the  opinion  of  V.  S.  Corey,  superintendent 
nf  tiie  Hanulea  W'atch  Co..  in  regard  to  adjustments.  His  opinion  is  printed  in 
tariff  hearings. 

'  Seven tpen-|eweled  watch  movements  are  not  always  adjusted,  some  of  them 
h^nns  merely  timed  to  run  within  a  few  seconds  per  day;  others  are  adjusted  to  tem- 
}»*TatMre  only:  pome  to  temperature  and  three  }x>3itions;  and  some  to  temperature 
an<l  !ivp  ]»o?itions.  Nineteen,  21,  and  23  jeweled  watches  are  usually  adjusted  to 
tpm:>eratMre  and  five  positions. 

*  V.ljuMed  to  temperature.'  isochronism,'  and  position'  are  terms  used  in  con- 
Ti'vtion  with  watches  which  have  been  given  the  following  treatment,  and  all  move- 
nif'iita  a<l justed  to  position  are  adjusted  to  isochronism:  After  the  watches  have  been 
as«.»mbled  they  are  nm  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  2  \  hours,  to  a.scertain  whether 
thp  aT-s  of  vibration  of  the  balance  are  maintained  within  a  certain  limit.  Isochro- 
nism. as  applie  I  to  watches,  means  that  when  the  long  and  short  arcs  of  vibration 
'•/  a  balance  are  made  in  e')ual  time,  irrespective  of  whether  the  main8])ring  is  fully 
wound  or  nearly  rim  down,  the  hairspring  which  assists  in  the  control  of  the  balance 
i"  i^fx'hronal  or  isochronous.  There  are.  however,  certain  influences  which  may 
•lijiT  iri)  thf»  i^K)chronou8  sprijij^.  as  a  deieftive  action  of  the  escapement,  difference 
in  Aao  of  pivots,  change  in  the  weight  of  a  balance,  or  a  variation  in  the  motive  force. 
•'  (he  movements  are  placed  in  a  box  constructed  vdih  a  thermostat  or  regulator, 
•vhif  h  keeps  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  102^  F.,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  them 
to  t'^mp'^rature.  After  running  in  this  box  for  a  number  of  hours  a  note  is  madp  of  the 
»'»7c»rt  of  the  heat,  and  the  watches  are  then  placed  in  another  box  having  a  temperature 
of  M  ^  F.,  and  another  run  is  made  and  the  variation,  if  any,  noted.  If  the  watches 
-how  a  variation  in  these  extremes  of  temperature,  changes  are  made  in  the  position  of 
thp  Pcre^Ts  to  compensate  for  the  error.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  in  one  trial,  similar 
treatment  must  be  q:iven  them  imtil  they  run  correctly. 

*'In  making  the  changes  in  the  temperature  adjustments,  moving  the  screws  to 
'orrcrt  the  error  will,  in  most  cases  throw  the  balance  'out  of  poise.'  'Ibis  necessi- 
tat*-s  repoising  the  balance  before  proceodina:  with  the  ])osition  and  test,  'i  he  watches 
arc  then  run  with  the  pendant  vertical  and  timed  in  this  position  until  they  run  Avithin 
a  if'W  seconds  in  24  hours.  The  watch  is  ready  at  this  time  to  be  put  through  the  teats 
f'lr  position  rating,  and  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  dial  up,  and  a  notation  made  of  its 
rate  in  this  position.  1  he  movement  is  then  run  %vith  the  dial  down  for  24  hours,  and 
its  rate  taken  as  before.     In  the  third  test  the  watch  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  pend- 
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ant  upright,  and  a  record  is  made  of  its  performance  in  this  position.     The  fourtl ,  - 
tion  test  is  ^vith  the  pendant  in  a  horizontal  position,  turned  to  the  left,  and  a  " 
24  hours  is  again  made  and  its  rate  noted.    The  fifth  position  is  with  the  p»T 
turned  to  the  right,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  24-hour  run  is  made  as  M't^  . 
it«  rate  recordea.    After  making  these  tests  it  is  often  found  that  the  watches  «• 
run  within  the  required  limit,  and  the  watches  are  turned  over  to  expert  wod- 
known  as  'position  men,'  who  make  changes  which,  by  long  experience.  hav»  » 
found  necessary  to  correct  the  errors  which  may  have  been  caused  in  various  w*.- 
hairspring  being  soft,  not  properly  trued;  defective  collecting,  studding.  breqL** . 
and  leveling  of  the  hairspring;  or  it  may  be  that  the  hairspring  is  not  free  betT*^:  • 
regulator  pins;  the  balance  pivots  may  differ  in  size  or  be  damaged  in  handlins:  ar 
hole  jewels  may  not  be  well  polished;  or  there  may  be  too  little  or  too  much  fr»-- 
between  the  pivots  and  the  jewels,  either  in  their  annular  bearings  or  between  ih-  ■ 
stones. 

''The  fork  and  roller  action  may  be  defective;  the  escapement  may  not  be  i>m'.  ■ 
banked,  the  draft  of  the  pallets  may  be  unequal,  the  lock  may  be  too  stronger  Uy>'  j 
The  wheels  and  pinions  of  the  train  may  be  defective,  or  the  pivota  of  the  pininn*  ■  ■ 
not  be  free  in  the  jewels.    Jewels  may  be  set  out  of  upright,  or  may  be  chii>> 
cracked. 

"A  mainspring  with  poor  temper  may  cause  much  trouble,  or  the*  wheels  which 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  may  be  defective.    After  the  changes  which  ha\- '  • 
found  necessary  are  made  the  movements  are  again  run  in  the  five  positions  men*  •  - 
before,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  that  a  watch  may  reouire  tnis  treatmen:  r. 
times,  and  it  frequently  takes  several  months  before  it  will  run  within  the  n*  \ . 
rating. 

"The  material  used  in  manufacturing  watch  movements,  with  the  exception <■ 
jewels  and  settings,  does  not  differ  greatly  in  quality  in  the  high  and  low  grui*^  " 
nickel  plates,  brass  wheels,  steel  from  which  the  pinions,  screws,  springs,  and  »' 
are  made  being  of  the  same  quality  in  high  or  low  grade  watches. 

Duties:  The  Fordney  bill  provides  specific  duties  only  on  all  grades  of  watch  z 
ments.     That  watch  movements  are  different  from  any  other  article  with  whi*-'.  " 
Congress  has  had  to  deal  is  clearly  set  out  in  a  statement  made  Januajy  26.  1912  <r. ' 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.    His  sv^^  . 
reported  on  page  14.32  of  the  Congressional  Record,  from  which  I  quote  the  folio »:-. 
"The  only  articles  covered  by  the  metal  schedule  where  an  ad  valorem  sy?T»f' 
duties  would  be  likely  to  result  in  serious  undervaluations  are  cutlery  and  wa?  ' 
The  danger  is  possibly  greater  in  respect  to  watches  than  any  other  articles  in  th-  m- 
law.     A  watch  movement  is  an  extremely  delicate  piece  of  machiner>%  and  it?  .*:i 
and  approximate  value  are  determined  by  whether  or  not  it  has  been  subjiH:- 
certain  processes  of  manufacture  which  can  not  readily  be  discovered  by  the  appra  -  - 
The  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  K 
true  standard  for  determining  the  value  of  the  movement.    The  lowest  grade  oi  n» 
ments,  as  classified  under  the  present  law,  are  those^iaving  seven  jewels  or  It-^  * 
the  importations  of  these  at  the  average  unit  of  value  of  only  $1.07  have  been  » 
extensive.     These  cheap  watches  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  adjusted  to  either  • 
perature  or  positions,  but  the  higher  grade  movements,  containing  more  than  .•*  • 
jewels  are  largely  adjusted  either  to  temperature  or  to  positions,  and  the  best  vjt 
containing  17  jewels  or  more,  are  all  adjusted  both  to  temperature  and  to  five  pa?r. 
These  adjustments  reauire  a  long  time  in  the  manufacture  and  add  much  lo  h.vh  • 
cost  and  the  value  of  tne  watch.    No  appraiser,  however  skilled,  could  detenuio    ' 
fact  as  to  these  adjustments  and  the  conseciuent  effect  upon  importing  valuf  (»   • 
examination  of  the  movement  however  critical. 

*  Not  even  by  taking  the  watch  apart,  which  is  obviously  not  practicable  but  v- 
it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  determine  the  number  of  jewels,  could  the  adju.^c- 
be  discovered.     In  consequence,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inwi  - 
undervaluations  and  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  have  retain'*'  • 
the  marking  proWsions  of  the  present  law  and  have  amended  them  so  as  to  r^ , 
the  plate  to  be  marked  if  the  watch  movement  is  imported  '  knocked  down.*    I  ' 
the  present  law  the  provision  as  to  marking  has  been  evaded  by  importing  th«*  t: 
ments  in  parts  and  assembling  them  here  after  importation.     It  is  believed  thb  * 
provision  will,  to  a  large  degree,  stop  this  practice  and  make  it  possible  for  th*  ' 
emment  officers  to  assess  and  collect  all  the  revenue  on  these  articles  which  ih 
intends  shall  be  paid." 

•   Ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  are  bound  to  lead  the  importer  to  resort  to  Iraui 
practices,  because, as  Mr.  Palmer  says,  "No  appraiser,  however  skilled^  rotUd  -s 
mine  the  fact  as  to  these  adjustments  and  the  conseciuent  effect  upon  imp 
value  by  an  examination  of  the  movement,  however  critical." 
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Watch  movements,  because  of  their  intricate  construction,  being  in  a  class  by 
emselves,  it  being  impossible  to  determine  their  value  b>[  inspection,  offer  to  the 
iporier  the  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  and  without  rij^id  stamping  provisions 
id  specific  duties  the  door  is  left  open  for  fraud  which  can  not  be  detected.  The 
ly  safegiiArd  for  undervaluations  is  a  specific  duty  and  comprehensive  provisions 
to  stampini^,  such  as  are  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Rates  of  duty:  The  information  submitted  in  regard  to  rates  of  duty,  cost  of  produc- 
m,  etc.,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  based  entirely  upon  prewar 
nditioiis.  The  rates  of  duty  in  the  Fordney  bill,  as  shown  by  the  comparison,  are 
»  higher  than  the  duties  provided  in  the  Payne  law,  as  the  specific  rates  upon  the 
?her  grades  are  practicsuly  the  same  as  the  combined  specific  duties  collected 
irinff  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1909,  as  the  converted  figures  show. 
The  Dingley  law  provided  mixed  duties,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  as  follows:  7- 
wel,  |0.3o  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ll-jeweL  $0.50  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
t-jpwel,  S0.75  and  25  percent  ad  valorem;  H-jewel,  $1.25  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
er  17- jewel,  $3  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

<  on  verting  these  figures  into  straight  specific  duties,  we  have  the  following:  7- 
yel,  $0.5^;  ll-jewel,  $1.01;  15-iewel,  $1.67;  17-iewel,  $3.19;  over  17-jewel.  $10.73. 
Tne  above  calculations  are  made  by  taking  as  a  basis  therefor  the  average  declared 
lilies  in  ear-h  classification  of  all  watch  movements  imported  into  this  countr^*^  under 
i«»  r)ino:ley  law,  which  figures  are  taken  from  the  Government's  report  entitled 
I m porta  and  duties." 

t'nder  the  Dingley  law  and  the  act  of  1909  there  was  no  distinction  made  in  the 
la^-^ifiration  between  so-called  clock  watches,  or  watches  having  no  jewels,  and 
jpwel  watches.  In  other  word?,  they  all  came  under  the  same  classification,  namely, 
avin«»  seven  jewels  or  less,  the  result  being  that  the  unit  of  value  of  the  low-grade 
^ai^hes  in  this  classification  was  very  materially  reduced,  which  accounts  for  the 
I't  that  under  the  Dingley  law  the  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  of  35 
fnts  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  figured  only  59  cents.  The  duty  was  increased 
io*ipr  the  act  of  1909  to  70  cents  straight  specific  on  these  grades  of  movements. 

The  amount  of  70  cents  is  not  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  determine  the  protection  that 
hould  be  afforded  the  7-jewel  movement,  for  the  reason  that  it  applied  also  to 
\ot'k  watches  of  much  lower  value.  To  correct  this  inequity  and  to  afford  an  accu- 
rate classification,  the  su^estion  was  made  and  adopted  in  the  Fordney  bill  that 
-iewel  movements  be  classed  with  ll-jewel  movements  and  that  clock  watches  and 
lU  watches  having  less  than  seven  jewels  be  classed  Feparately.  The  amount  of  $1 .25 
ifer-itic  duty,  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  movements  having  7  jewels  and  not 
nore  than  11  jewels  is  a  fair  rate  and  would  be  a  rate  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  duty 
provided  in  the  act  of  1909  because  the  specific  duty  of  70  cents  under  the  act  of 
l'*09  included  low- value  clock  watches. 

Lvdirs'  muill-size  movements:  It  is  well  known  tliat  American  manufacturers  have 
^'>t  been  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  ladies'  small-size  watches, 
"id.  therefore,  foreign  manufactiuers  have  in  tliis  country  almost  a  monopoly  in 
^^lat  business.  In  order  to  encourage  American  manufacturers  in  producing  the 
i'mall-rize  ladies'  watch  we  suggest  that  the  following  provision  be  added  doubling 
the  duly  on  these  grades. 

"Proiided,  That  all  watch  movements  whose  diameter  on  the  dial  side  is  1  inch 
or  lf«?s  the  duty  shall  be  twice  the  duty  hereinbefore  provided  on  each  grade." 

yffirkhtg  proinsions:  The  act  of  1909  was  the  first  tariff  act  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive stamping  provisions  for  watch  movements.  That  part  of  the  paragraph  was 
^Titten  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  and  the  submitting  of  testimony  snowing 
^ he  frauds  that  were  being  perpetrated  by  importers  of  foreign-made  watches  re- 
H\lt\njF  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  in  practically  vitiating  the  pro- 
f^tion  to  American  manufacturers.  We  attach  as  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  following 
iip^'n  this  subject: 

^'opy  of  letter  of  Webb  C.  Ball,  general  time  inspector  for  American  railroad  svs- 
^'ni,s.  mileage  of  over  100,000  miles:  "To  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this 

<''nintry  ^^ithout  such  markings  is  tampering  dangerouslv  with  human  life  and  prop- 

^ny"(p.  41). 

I'Htereand  affidavits  in  regard  to  exhibit  fraudulently  marked  "Time  Ball  Special, " 
"y'-.  detected  in  the  hands  of  emplovee  of  Chicago,  BurUngton  &  Quincy  Railroad 

J  etter  from  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  in  regard  to  fraudulently  marked  Swiss  move- 

Affida\it  of  George  E.  Hunter  in  regard  to  fraudulently  marked  Swiss  movements. 
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ACT  OP  1913. 

• 

The  stamping  provisions  of  the  act  of  1913  were  strengthened  in  a  numlier  of  p*'? 
lars.    However,  there  was  one  change  made  in  the  Underwood  law  which  wp*i-s  • 
the  stamping  provisions  of  the  Payne  law,  and  the  Fordney  bill  restores  th<>  F*k   ' 
law  provisions. 

The  act  of  1909  provided  for  the  marking  of  the  number  of  jewels  and  adJu^tiT' 
upon  watch  movements,  said  number  to  be  expressed  **both"  in  wordu  "ax^i 
Arabic  numerals.    If  the  importers  were  able  to  carry  out  the  marking  pro\isinc»  •  .i 
Payne  law  during  the  years  it  was  in  operation,  which  pro\'ided  tlu&t  the  niimr--' 
jewels  and  adjustments  should  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  niii&-*  * 
they  certainly  would  be  able  to  do  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  bill.  » 
are  identical.     It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  United  States  Mint  at  PhiUil-  t 
that  on  a  piece  of  metal  the  size  of  a  dime  the  entire  Lord's  Praver  can  In*  d*-  -  .- 
and  an  exhibit  of  that  kind  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief.     The  act  of  \U\:\  < :  i-  .  • 
the  provision  of  the  act  of  1909  providing  that  the  number  of  jewels  and  aijiu^sr. 
could  be  marked  in  "either"  words  "or"  Arabic  numerals,  the  effect  of  which  * .  i-  . 
was  that  a  17-jewel  movement  could  be  imported  stamped  merely  with  the  num  rs 
and  the  duties  paid  accordingly,  it  being  a  simple  matter  to  engrave  the  nuni»-rj 
in  front  of  the  numeral  "7,inaking:  it  "17"  after  the  movement  had  hin-n  cl-r*- 
thus  defrauding  the  Government  without  any  very  great  danger  of  detect  i<  v 
providing  that  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  should  be  marked  Njth  in  •*  - 
and  in  Arabic  numerals  the  p3ssibility  of  such  a  fraud  is  eliminated. 

definitionIop  jewels. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  a  definition  of  jeweU  ^  • . 
will  materially  strengthen  the  law.     It  is  a  common  practice  for  manufacturers  <»;  u* 
goods  to  place  upon  watch  movements  jewels  which  serve  no  mechanical  p'iff-- 
which  are  made  of  celluloid  and,  therefore,  are  not  jewels  at  all,  but  which  *r*»  :•* 
dulently  represented  to  be  frictional  bearings. 

Jewels  that  determine  the  value  of  watoi  movements  must  sen-e  a  me<^Ju^    . 
purpose  as  frictional  bearings.    The  exhibit  attached  above  referred  to  marked     ' 
2, "  should  convince  anyone  of  the  importance  of  the  marking  provisions. 

We  believe  that  if  the  various  provisions  of  the  Fordney  nill,  paragraph   ^.T  a 
adopted  they  will  not  only  serve  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  by  in*-'  • . 
the  honest  collection  of  the  duties  provided  but  will  increase  the  revenue  to  the  <  »<*^  •^- 
ment.     No  honest  importer  or  manufacturer  can  object  to  them  and  all  vtk"  %*' 
interested  in  square  dealing  and  honest  merchandising  should  approve  of  theoi     ;  *  • 
will  protect  the  honest  merchant,  the  honest  manufacturer,  ana  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  (\  McCVu>»..H 

OFFICIAL  RAILROAD  TIME   SERVICE   AND   WATCH   INSPECTION'. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Map  j9.  />'• 
Hon.  T.  E.  Burton, 

United  States  Senator y  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  StR:  Again  referriug  to  that  part  of  the  tariff  bill  which  ha^  a  t»rani:j 
the  importation  of  Swiss  watches,  I  wish  to  give  you  some  further  informaticn  "A  "• 
subject. 

For  20  years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  time  8er\'ice  and  watch  inj^pei-tion  »lf"p-" 
ments  for  several  important  American  railroad  companies,  and  at  the  presef;t  '::  ■ 
I  am  general  time  inspector  for  the  following  lines:  Union  Piicific  Co.,  <^i\^^. 
Pacific  Co.,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  Railniad  Co..  Mif**j- 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co..  Rock  Jiilaad  !i:  *- 
and  companies  under  their  control;  all  the  Vanderbilt  lines,  besides  wverti  •»*-'  ' 
large  systems,  the  mileage  of  which  run  considerably  over  100.000. 

You  can  readily  understand  this  large  territory,  extending  from  Hotiton  in  '! 
East,  to  San  Francisco  in  the  West,  and  from  New  Orleans  in  the  South,  to  "^t  Pi- 
in  the  North,  embraces  the  most  important  part  of  the  United  Statee.  and  th^  •'•J* 
rience  I  have  gained  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  senirr  ha.*  » 
quainted  me  with  all  the  different  makes  and  qualities  of  watcheii  of  .\merican  mi; 
facture,  as  well  as  foreign,  that  are  brought  into  service  ia  the  way  of  tiin**F')'  "* 
which  govern  the  moviement  of  trains. 
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The  provisions  in  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill  requiring  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
irer  and  location,  together  with  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments,  be  plainlj^ 
amped  on  all  imported  watch  movements,  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
ifeguard  to  the  railroad  time  service  and  watch  inspection  now  in  operation  on 
merican  railroads,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  the 
lippers  who  patronize  these  railroads. 

'1  o  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without  such  markings  is 
unperin^  dangerously  with  human  life  and  property. 

Hundreds  of  fraudulent  Swiss  watches  are  sold  to  railroad  employees  who  are 
irectly  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  their  fellow  employees  and  the  traveling 
ublic  and  the  shipping  of  live  stock  and  merchandise. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  certain  American-made  watches  fully  meet  all 
:*quirements  of  railroad  standard  watches,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  we  have 
.yontend  with  as  time  inspectors  is  the  Swiss-made  watches  bearing  markings  counter- 
ntkng  well-established  railroad  standard  watches  and  which  railroad  employees  are 
aduced  to  purchase  through  fraudulent  means  and  misrepresentation. 

So  complete  has  been  the  deception  in  many  instances  that  our  local  watch  inspec- 
t)rs,  who  are  not  experts,  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  located  in  inland  towns  and  not 
kaving  had  experience,  these  counterfeit  watches  frequently  get  into  service  and 
priiain  in  the  hands  of  employees  sometimes  for  several  months  before  finally  being 
let<?cted  and  taken  out  of  service. 

Xothing  is  more  important  in  the  safe  and  prompt  movement  of  railroad  trains  than 
^liable  watches  in  the  hands  of  employees  in  charge  of  such  trains. 

A  watch  can  truly  be  classed  as  a  valuable  "safety  appliance,"  for  without  such 
K^atches  every  wheel  would  stop. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  quite  recently.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
snowstorm  and  blizzard  that  swept  over  the  country  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  at  the 
rime  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft. 

Nearly  everyone  traveling  to  Washington  has  a  keen  recollection  of  the  delay  and 
the  hazard  involved  in  the  movement  of  trains,  due  to  the  fact  that  telegraph  wires 
were  all  down  and  communication  in  that  dire::tion  wbs  entirely  cut  off,  and  em- 
ployees in  charge  of  trains  were  obliged  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  correct t  reading 
of  the  watches  in  their,  pockets.  The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  can  be  verified 
by  inquiring  of  some  of  the  prominent  officials  whose  trains  were  delayed,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  weather  conditions. 

As  general  time  inspector  for  the  important  railroad  lines  above  enumerated,  I 
have  about  1,000  watch  inspectors  located  at  the  terminal  points  along  these  lines, 
who  inspect  and  look  after  the  rating  of  the  watches  of  the  employees,  under  instruc- 
tions issued  from  my  department,  approved  by  the  operating  officers  of  the  ditTerent 
lines. 

At  the  large  cities  it  is  easy  to  secure  competent  expert  watch  inspectors  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  different  makes  and  grades  of  watches,  but  at  the 
inland,  small  points,  we  find  great  difficulty  frequently  in  securing  competent,  ex- 
perienced watch  inspectors,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  check  on  such  points  by 
sending  over  the  lines,  at  frequent  intervals,  traveling  expert  watch  inspectors  who 
check  up  the  work  of  these  inland  inspectors  and  instruct  and  educate  them  as  to 
their  duties  and  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  service. 
I  have  a  large  corps  of  assistants  who  are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work  and,  in  order 

to  properly  administer  the  service,  offices  are  maintained  in  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco. 
The  duties  of  my  a&sistants  connected  with  these  offices  are  to  cher-k  up  the  records 

of  the  local  inspectors  and  see  to  it  that  the  employees'  watches  are  of  the  proper 

standard  and  miintained  in  reliable  timekeeping  condition,  thereby  safeguarding  the 

traveang  j>ublic,  the  shippers,  the  employees,  and  the  railroad  com;)anie3'  interests. 
From  tnis  general  outline  you  will  understand  the  importance  of  securing  for  this 

service  watches  about  which  every  hazard  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  reduced  to  the 

minimum. 
I  have  before  me  a  Swiss-made  watch  which  was  brought  into  my  office  yesterday 

^y  a  man  who  loaned  a  railroad  employee  $5  on  the  watch.    The  markings  on  this 

watch  are  as  follows:  "Missouri  Pacific,"  "Specially  adjusted,"  "Extra  quality," 

'Highly  21  jeweled,"  "Swiss."    I  find  it  has  five  jewels  made  of  glass  and  the  center 

jewel,  one  of  the  most  important  bearings  in  the  watch,  has  the  appearance  of  a  ruby, 

but  upon  examination  we  find  it  is  made  of  red  wax. 

^^  The  markings  on  this  watch  indicate  that  the  figures  giving  the  number  of  jewels  at 

"21, 'I  were  stamped  on  the  plates  after  the  watcn  passed  through  the  customhouse. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  frauds  that  has  come  under  my  observation. 
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I  have  another  watch  movement  before  me  which  was  recently  detected  in  the  hui . 
of  a  railroad  employee.     It  bears  the  following  markings  on  the  plates:  **BeU  wpe*  ta. 
*'23  Rubv  jewels,"  ''Adjusted."    On  the  dial  is  also  marked  *'Bell  BoeciAl. "    T- 
number  ^'23"  was  stamped  on  this  watch  evidently  after  it  paseed  throu^i  t* 
customhouse,  as  it  is  a  very  rough  job,  while  the  other  lettering  is  plain  and  w^l  dr>r  • 
This  w^atch  has  only  seven  glass  jewels.    The  general  inside  finish  of  both  wat<  h-* 
and  under  the  dial,  is  verj^  rough  and  poor. 

During  the  years  I  hav'e  had  charge  of  this  time  service  work  we  have  det**  tr- 
and  taken  out  of  service  hundreds  of  such  dangerous  machines,  and  I  do  not  kn*  • 
any  greater  protection  that  can  be  afforded  the  traveling  public,  the  8hipp«f«.  ♦: 
em])royees,  and  the  railroad  companies  than  the  enforcement  of  the  pfx>\'tfioG»  . 
paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill;  and,  furthermore,  these  same  proN-iMons  will  f^n^* 
the  integrity  and  high  standing  of  reliable  Swiss  manufacturers  who  have  sppn:  !a-.- 
sums  of  money  and  years  of  patient  skill  and  experience  to  produce  watrht-  f  ■ 
can  be  depended  on  and  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation.    <  ertainly  no  tkr 
can  come  to  them  or  American  merchants  and  their  customers  by  having  the  pn»\  >:  .  ■ 
in  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill  fully  complied  with. 

I  wish  to  further  state,  if  the  provisions  of  this  tariff  bill  in  regard  to  the  fftamr.*^ 
of  Swiss  watches  are  fully  complied  with,  it  will  render  valuable  assistance  to  th«'  »it- 
service  department  in  maintaining  the  service  along  such  lines  as  will  brins  **• 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  safety  to  the  railroads  and  the  important  int•-^«*• 
involved  in  connection  therewith. 

Yours,  truly,  ^y^^,  (.    p^^ 

General  Time  inaprri  • 

Mr.  E.  V.  Fitch,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  f<K  1^" 

President  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Wahham,  Mwis. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitch:  .\ttached  herewith  please  find  two  letters  from  E.  J    H^'i-* 
employed  by  the  (-hicago,  Burlington  &,  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  at  Peruqne.  Mw .  tt- 
recite  his  experience  with  the  Swiss  counterfeit  watch  which  you  have,  and  indi'-mt'. 
that  he  purchased  it  under  the  impression  that  he  was  securing  one  of  onu    \^ 
Railroad  Standards."  * 

You  can  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  counterfeit  have  pio\>i**  i 
verv  good  opportunity  for  misrepresentation  by  stamping  their  movement  T-:- 
Hal I  Special." 

Here  is  a  definite  instance  where  the  employee  of  a  large  railroad  Bystenu  thior-: 
to  secure  one  of  our  watches,  was  deceived  into  purchasing  a  worthless  imitatvc 
Yours,  very  truly,  ^^^  ^Vebb  <\  lUix  < 

Per  S.  Y.  IUll. 


Chicaoo,  Burijn-oton'  &  QuiscY  Railroad  Co 

The  Webb  ("..Ball  Watch  Co.,  '''"""''•   ''"•  '"'^^-T  •  •  •'- 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(lENTLEM EN  I  Your  letter  of  F'ebruar>'  5.    So  far  the  watch  has  not  showed  op     ' ' 
only  thing  I  will  do  I  will  accept  your  check  for  $5.    Nothing  lem  goes  lor  the  mr 
I  can  get  that  much  for  it  here,  as  that  21  J.  will  sell  it.    Please  return  vaftrh  vt  rx 
vour check. 

Yours,  truly,  E^  y  HEAt^r - 


The  Webb  C.  Ball  Watch  Co.,  Teruque,  Mo.,  February  r,  .-..  - 

(levfland,  Ohio. 

Pear  Sir<«:  You  asked  for  the  particulars  as  how  I  came  in  pogpcarion  of  th^      *• 
Special' '  watch  I  sent  you  for  examination  as  to  the  value  and  for  ckamng.    1  bi  -^ 
this  from  one  man  and  a  boy.    They  were  dressed  fairly  good,  hut  claimed  lh» •  »  " 
out  of  funds  and  wanted  to  get  to  St.  lx)uis  and  offered  the  watch  in  ooertiop  %  r  ^^ 
at  a  sacrifice,  so  they  put  it.  claiming  that  it  was  "Ball  Special.* '  with  23  jtw^U  *■ 
was  w*orth,  or  cost  them,  as  near  as  I  remember,  about  $20,  and  that  it  «ae  a  zzs^' 
one  watch,  etc.     But  before  I  bought  I  called  up  a  man  over  the  phooe  w^  h»&:- 
watches  as  a  aide  line  and  he  told  me  that  the  \Vehb  C.  Ball  Wat(*h  Co.  w  r>«^ 
course.    I  thought  I  was  getting  something  for  nothing  and  supponed  the  vat-fe  «*- 
a  regular  Webb  C.  Ball. 

Yours,  truly,  K.J.lUi-wi. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  EDWARD  A.   HARSH. 

I  have  this  day  made  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  a  wat-^h  movement, 
I  the  top  plate  of  which  is  stamped  the  number  172,654;  aho  the  following  wordj: 
Time  BaU  Special,"  '^Nonma^etic,"  ''Six  po  ition^,"  '^Highly  23  jeweled";  aho 
iv  wc»rd  **Swi5?. "  On  the  steel  cap  covering  a  portion  of  the  regulating  mechanism 
-tamped  the  word  "Adjusted.'*  On  the  dial  are  the  word?  "Time  Ball  Special" 
nd  '* Jeweled"  in  Roman  letters,  and  over  the  second  circle  the  word  ''Adjusted" 
\  M^ript. 

Thi^  movement  would  be  briefly  deicribed  ai  "18  size,  open  fa:e,  full  plate,  stem 
rinding?,  and  lever  settins:. " 

The  construction  would  be  technically  known  as  a  "4  pillar  model, "  with  a  "right 
nsle  escapement"  and  ''goinff  barrel. " 

In  detail  it  U  de-^cribed  a^  follows:  The  platea  and  bridges  are  of  brais,  but  plated 
» rppre  ent,  or  imitate,  ni  kel— that  being  the  metal  used  in  the  majority  of  American 
rat'  he;3  and  used  ex«  lu'-ively  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  workmanship  throughout  i «  coar/e  and  the  finish  is  cheap.  The  top  plate  con- 
sin*  four  jeweh,  wnich  are  set  in  the  plate  itself,  although  there  is  an  attempt  to  rep- 
»**ent  separable  settings  by  surrounding  the  jewels  by  circular  lines  and  by  the  inser- 
ion  of  screws,  such  a«i  are  used  in  high-grade  American  watches,  to  secure  the  jewel 
nrings  in  place.  The  balance  cock  contains  the  usual  two  jewels — a  "hole"  jewel 
ind  an  "end  stone. "    The  lower  plate  contains  no  jewels. 

The  potance,  or  lower  support  of  the  balance  staff,  contains  one  whole  jewel  corre- 
Ipf^nding  to  that  in  the  cock,  or  upper  support  of  the  balance  staff,  but  in  place  of  a 
iewel  end  rtone,  a  flat  steel  di^^k  is  used.  The  pallet  (which  in  all  ordinary  American 
rat' he3  contains  two  jewels,  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  eicape  wheel)  has  no 
i^'web  at  all.  The  roller,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  "jewel  pin, "  has  merely  a  piece 
f»f  brass  wire.  The  entire  number  of  jewels,  contained  in  this  movement  is  seven, 
instead  of  23,  a?  Ftamped  on  the  top  plate.  Note  that  the  figures  "  23  "  fire  not :  tamped, 
V»ut  were  evidently  engraved  after  the  watch  pa3sed  the  cuBtomhouee.  The  body 
<*f  the  balance  wheel  U  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  nickel  instead  of  being  bimetallic, 
&<•  in  the  regular  compensating  balanced.  The  rim  screws  in  the  balance  are  really 
imitation  screws.  The  hair.^pring  is  so  badly  out  of  proper  shape  aa  to  be  entirely 
unrealiable,  and  would  render  impossible  any  adjustment  of  the  watch  to  varying 
(^^  itions.  Conoeming  the  markings  on  the  top  plate,  it  seems  evident  that  the  word 
"highly"  and  the  word  "jeweled"  were  widely  separated,  for  the  purpose  of  fraudu- 
lently inserting  a  fictitious  number,  so  that  while  this. movement  could  be  invoiced 
a*  a  "seven  jewel"  movement,  it  could,  after  customhouse  inspection,  be  engraved 
V)  describe,  represent,  or  indicate  any  dedred  number  of  excess  of  seven.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  figures  and  the  words  between  which  they  appear  gives 
Htn>ng  evidence  that  this  was  done.  Fiu'thermore,  it  seems  evident  that  the  name 
"Time  Ball  Spenal"  was  adopted  and  used  to  mislead  purcha^Ters  into  the  belief 
that  they  were  buying  a  watch  commonly  known  as  the  "Ball  Railway  Special," 
Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball  being  chief  time  inspector  on  70  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
coveriM  more  than  60,000  mile^^.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  accompanying 
letters  from  E.  J.  Heather  and  Webb  C.  Ball,  the  oflScial  time  inspector  above  men- 
tioned. While  the  word  "Nonmagnetic"  is  not  absolutely  falpe  in  fact,  its  inser- 
tion with  other  markings,  which  are  entirely  false,  justifies  the  assumption  that  it 
was  used  with  the  intent  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  ignorant  purchaser. 

But  more  serious  than  the  fraud  and  its  accompanying  pecuniary  loss  to  the  pur- 
cha^^er  of  such  watches,  is  the  danger  to  life  of  the  traveling  public,  if  such  watches 
find  even  temporary  use  in  railway  service.  It  is  to  insure  aalety  in  the  operating  of 
railway  trains  that  systematic  time  inspection  has  been  established  on  most  of  the 
American  railway  systems.  It  is,  therefore,  little  short  of  criminal  to  issue  inferior 
watches,  which  are  so  marked  as  to  deceive  any  portion  of  the  public. 

Edward  A.  Marsh. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  February  f5,  1909. 

Coxic ONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  Middlesex,  ss: 

Walthax,  Febniarp  26,  1909. 

There  personally  appeared  the  above  named  Edward  A.  Marsh  and  made  oath  thai 
the  above  statement  by  him  subscribed  is  true. 
Before  me, 

RoHNET  Spring,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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Hamilton  Watch  To.. 

Dtoembtr.%J,}>*' 
Hon.  Sereno  F.  Payne, 

Chairman  r/the  CowmitUe  on  Way»  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  8ir:  We  desiie  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facte  in  reference  Co  the  fn.  ^ 
upon  the  public  practked  by  the  importers  of  certain  foreign  watches^ 

In  this  f  01  ntrv  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inef  ec-tion  of  watches  deaagnMi  f'v  ^ 
on  railroads,  and  a  certain  standaid  of  excellence  has  leen  established.     To  on*  /i 
to  this  standard  a  watch  must  have  at  least  17  jewels  and  te  adjusted  to  heat  and  '•■ 
and  to  thiee  podticns.    The  reqviiements  often  go  further  than  this,  aad  call  k<  . 
jewels  and  adjistinent  to  heat  and  cold  and  fi>e  petitions.    As  a  revult,  lailr* 
watches  are  peneially  rndeietccd  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to  te  «auhr»     a 
very  hi^  h  grade.    Advantage  is  taken  of  theee  facts,  and  the  public  mie  <leccii>rd 
the  f olloi^ing  de vie  es  : 

1.  The  vee  of  fictitious  names  and  initiate  to  simulate  the  namea  of  v)aU*k»'«a 
American  mani^fac  turers  of  raihoad  watc  hea.    An  example  of  this  foim  ol  dec epua  i 
shown  in  Fxhiblt  F,  which  is  a  Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  paatebovd  m»lmi'>- 
herewith.    C  n  this  watch  mo>ement  are  the  initials  ''H.  W.  Co./'  and  in  Exhitii  t 
which  is  marled  "J.  P.  Hamlin."    Beth  el  these  movements  aie  intmded  to  be  •! 
as  watc  hes  by  the  Hamilton  Watc  h  Co.    No  such  person  as  John  P.  HaoiUii  is  1  eUp%«- 
to  exist  in  ^vitzeiland,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  puicha^er  might  teadily  mistai*  t 
' '  Hamlin  "  watc  h  for  a ''  Brmiltcn  "  watch.    The  significanc  e  of  Uie  maiiL  *  H.  W. « < 
tequiies  no  ccirment. 

2.  The  uce  of  pictvies  of  loccmotivee  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  such  nasMv  «# 
<'Rai:rcadTrai£menSiecial/'  '^Fngineeis'  Special/'  '^lUihoad  Sfecial/*     Exh:*.> 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  aie  so  marled.    The  only  purpose  of  this  markins  is  to  induce  Mj 
public  to  \  elieve  that  they  aie  buying  a  watch  of  the  grade  generally  known  in  tr^ 
countrv  as  a  railroad  watch. 

3.  Tne  use  of  the  terms  ''heat  and  cold"  and  ''six  poaitiona/'  these  worda  coo>'. 
the  impressicn  that  the  movements  on  which  they  afe  stamped  are  adiusted  to  b«A 
and  cold  and  to  six  positions,  which  ie  not  the  fact.  American-macle  nu>\9san.*^ 
whi'.  h  are  so  adjusted  cost  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  movementa  in  QUobo  w 

4.  The  employment  of  the  terms  "highly  jeweled"  and  "richly  jeweled,  wwh  k 
blank  space  for  engraving,  after  passing  the  customahouse,  as  a  lo^-jeweled  n^A' 
ment,  tne  words  "  19-21-^3"  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  ave  mo^emeo 
containing  that  numler  of  jei^els.  For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  E,  wheir  ib^ 
letters  **2l*  have  been  stamped  alter  importation.  We  particulariy  direct  >»>* 
attention  to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  wnich  the  letters  "21  *'  aie  placed  upcA  tt* 
movement.  It  is  palpable  that  ''21 "  and  "highly  jeweled  "  were  not  stamped  on  th^ 
movement  at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  various  exhibits  submitted  hereaith  aie  aafoUovs. 


Railroad  Special,  Exhibit  A $1. 

Railroad  Trainmen  Special,  Exhibit  B 1.6& 

Engineers'  Special,  Exhibit  C 1.65 

Haitford,  Exhibit  D 1-05 

J.  P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E 1.75 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  F 1,70 

H.  W.  Co.,  ExhihitG 1.571 

If  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a  raanoable  pr« 
would  be  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  but  by  reason  of  the  deception  pncticed  the)  «i* 
sold  to  the  innocent  consumer  at  a  profit  between  500  and  1,000  per  cent.  The  chcapf* ; 
genuine  railroad '  watch  movementa  aie  sold  to  the  jobber  from  $16  to  $U. 

The  watch  moA'ements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact,  not  highly  ieweM.  »c 
adjusted  to  different  pa  itions,  nor  are  they  in  any  respect  well  made.    These  lno^  • 
ments  have  been  carcfbU.  examined  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  £1^  Watch  i  o..  and  ki* 
afhda'\'it,  showing  in  doatil  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  anneied  u^: 
marked  Exhibit  'A.' 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hamilton  Watch  t  •» . 
By  Cn.vii,  D.  Roon.  i'rt*rUpt. 
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AFFIDAVIT   OF  OEORBG    E.   HUNTER. 

Itatb  of  I1.LIN01S,  County  of  Kane^  ss: 

Geor^  £.  Hunter,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  eworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and 
avB  tlmt  he.ig  tte  geneml  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Elgin  National  Watdi 
o..  at  Elgin,  count^'  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois,  that  he  has  examined  the  seven 
ratch  movements  which  are  herewith  transmitted  under  notarial  seal,  and  that  the 
nemorandum  hereto  attached  is  a  correct  statement  of  hie  Indings  therein. 

And  further  this  affiant  saith  not. 

George  E.  Hunter. 

Sobecribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2f.th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

Mortimer  S.  Aldridoe, 

Notary  Public. 


MEMORANDUM    OF   EXAMINATION   OF   SWISS    WATCH   MOVEMENTS,    IN   BOXES,    MARKED 
•A,"  **B,''  '*C,  "  *'D,    "**E,"  "f, '*  AND  "o"  AND  BELONGIxNG  TO  THE  FHILADEIJ>H1A 
WATCH   CASE  CO. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "A": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  Special,"  ''Specially  Adjusted." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet,  pi'  ot  holes,  one  each) 4 

I ower  plate  (balance  pi^ot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pi\'ot  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
A  piece  of  red  cellvloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  upper  center  pivot  hole, 
to  imitate  a  jewel.    The  pi>'ot  actually  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 
Balance:  This  is  of  the  compensation  type,  with  bimetallic  (steel  and  brass) 

rim.    The  rim  is  not  cut. 
Hairspring:  Compoeition. 
Escapement:  Fouble  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  mcNement  is  not  adju£ted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  ''  B  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  Trainmen's  Special,"  '* Non- magnetic, " 

"Adjusted,"  "Bighly  [eweled." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  foll./W8: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  palled  piA  ot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Potance  (balance  pi\  ot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pi^  ot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  SoHd.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Composition. 
Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustm.ent:  This  mo^em.ent  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 
Movem.ent  in  box  m.arked  '  *  C  " : 

Stanrping:  On  top  plate  pieces,  "Fnpineers'  special, "  "Ad'usled. " 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  mo\eirent  is  7,  distiiluted  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third ,  fourth ,  esc  ape,  and  pallet  pi^  ot  holes,  one  eac  h ) 4 

Potance  (balance  pi>  ot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pi^  ot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  siher. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  F ingle  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  m.o^elr.ent  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 
Movement  in  box  malted  '*  D  " : 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Hartford,"   'Mdnsted,"   "Eeat  and  cold," 

"Six  positions,^'  '^Blghh^  jeweled. " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  01  jewels  in  this  mo\cnent  is  7,  distiiluted  as  fc^lcws: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  eecaj^e,  and  pallet  pi\  ot  holes,  ere  eac  h) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pi>  ot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pi\  ot  ho'e  end  end  stone) : 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
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Movement  in  box  marked  "D" — Continued. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  siher.    . 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  <4  '-• 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  ''E  ": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Jclhn  P.  Hamlin,"  "Adjusted/*  ''Hirhly  .•* 
eled, "  (**21 "  has  been  stamped  before  the  word  **  Highly  "  since  the  pUti*  »*p 
finished),  "Heat  and  cold, "  "Six  positions. " 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  folic « 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each  ) 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  t* 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  **F": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C,"  *'*Heat  &  Cold,'*  "Six  po«t^^- 

"Ruby  Jewels." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  di«tiibutc«:  .• 
follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  holes,  no  endetone) 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  endstones) 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  the  center  pi\*nt  b*  !• 
the  top  plate,  also  the  barrel  arbor  pivot  hole  in  the  barrel  bridge,  to  imitatf  n 
jewels.    The  pivot  in  both  instances  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel.  • 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  tlie  ordinaf>'  acceptance  <f  ** 
word. 
Movement  in  box  marked  **G  ": 

Stamrnng:  On  top  plate  pieres  '*H.  W.  C, ",  "Adjusted,**  **Heat  A  Cold.''    -  • 

positions,"  *'Ruby  Jewels." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven.  distribuf««i  ^* 
follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 
,  Adjuptme:)t:  Tliis  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  «-f  ' 
word. 


PsTiTiOK  OF  Ball  Bearing,  Roller  Bearing,  asd  Steel  Ball  MAKrrAm*Rr&« 

[Paracrapb  321,  H.  R.  7456.] 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senafe.  Washiiufton,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  The  undersigned  manufactiu^rs  of  bail  bearingi,  roUer  bearings,  and  rt*^ 
balls  respectfully  cafl  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  paragnph  321.  pa^  y. 
H.  R.  7456  I  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  Houses  now  pending  before  your  coamii?" 
which  is  as  follows: 

"  Par.  321.  Antifriction  balls  and  rollers,  metal  balls  and  rollen  commonly  a*r«i .: 
ball  or  roller  bearings,  metal  ball  or  roller  l>earing9.  and  parts  thereof,  whether  finx^h^* 
or  unfini^ed,  for  whatever  use  intended,  10  cents  per  pound  and  35  p<r  crnt  »* 
valorem." 
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This  jjaragraph  changes  the  tariff  provision  covering  antifriction  bearing  and  parts 
thfroof  as  it  appeared  in  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913.  which  is  as  follows: 

•  Par.  106.  Iron  or  steel  anchors  or  parts  thereof;  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  com- 
i-inod  iron  and  steel,  but  not  machinea,  tooled  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by 
any  process,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem;  anti- 
rriction  balls,  ball  oearings,  and  roller  bearings,  of  iron  or  steel  or  other  metal,  finished 
"r  unfinished  and  parts  thereof.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  new  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  House,  changes  the  act  of  1913  in  the  following 
particulars: 

First.  By  putting  antifriction  bearings  and  parts  thereof  in  a  paragraph  by  them- 
wlvea. 
Second.  By  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Third.  By  the  assessment  of  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the 
a«l valorem  rate. 

The  paragraph  in  the  House  bill  was  drafted  after  a  full  hearing  by  the  Ways  and 
ifeans  Committee  and  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  matter  of 
duties  and  the  dumping  and  undervaluation  of  bearings  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  act  of  1913. 

In  support  of  the  first  change  we  submit  that  antifriction  ball  bearings  and  parts 
thereof  are  of  the  highest  type  of  metal  products.  These  bearings  have  been  imported 
irom  several  countnes  and  in  very  large  quantities.  To  avoid  confusion  in  the  com- 
f)ilation  of  import  statistical  data,  essential  in  determining  foreign  competitive  con- 
fiitions,  bearings  and  parts  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  para^ph  ana  not  be  com- 
I'ined  in  a  paragraph  with  iron  or  steel  anchors  and  rough  forgings  to  which  they  are 
in  no  way  related.  Furthermore,  a  separate  paragraph  for  bearings  was  made  neces- 
sary in  order  that  proper  descriptive  phrases  might  be  written  into  the  paragraph. 

In  support  of  the  second  change  wnich  carries  a  change  in  the  ad  valorem  rate,  we 
Plate  that  antifriction  bearing  can  be  imported  under  the  rates  of  the  House  bill  and 
wid  to  American  consumers  m  competition  with  those  produced  by  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  between  the  amounts 
<»f  duties  collected  on  imports  under  the  act  of  1909,  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  and  the 
^iuties  collected  on  imports  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  tne  act  of  1913.  at 
the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  that  more  revenue  was  collected  under  the  higher  rate.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  importations  will  continue  in  large  volume  and  that  more 
revenue  will  be  collected  under  the  rates  of  the  House  bill  than  would  be  collected 
unHer  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

The  third  proposed  change  consists  of  the  addition  of  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  to  be  compounded  with  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent.    This  provision  for 
a  apecific  duty  is  necessary  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  superior  advantage 
which  the  foreign  producers  have  in  obtaining  steel  from  which  imported  ball  bearings 
and  balls  are  made.    The  steel  used  in  making  ball  bearings  is  of  very  superior  quality. 
In  it3  preparation  the  very  highest  priced  alloys  are  u  ed  to  give  the  material  hardness 
and  wearing  ouality.    This  steel  must  be  purchased  either  in  the  American  market  or 
imported,  and.  when  imported,  a  very  suostantial  steel  duty  is  imposed  with  addi- 
tional duties  if  the  steel  contains  alloys.    The  foreign  producer  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  the  American  producer  in  the  price  he  pa^  s  for  his  high-grade  steel  used  in 
making  bearings.    The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  after  a  careful 
study  of  thia  question,  fixed  the  specific  duty  at  10  cents  per  pound.     This  is  not 
excessive  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill  in  adaition  to  the  ad  valorem 
rate  therein  fixed  by  the  House.     There  is  another  and  further  reason  for  incorporating 
the  specific  dutv  of  10  cents  per  pound.    Under  the  Underwood  Act  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers shipped  to  this  country  a  large  quantity  of  partly  worked  up  material,  sucn  as 
^infinished  bearing,  balls,  races,  and  other  parts  to  be  assembled  in  this  country. 
Such  iMLrts  of  beanngs  are  not  sold  either  in  the  foreign  markets  or  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  J^tates  in  the  condition  as  imported,  and  it  therefore  became  impossible  to 
a^scertain  the  value  of  these  uncompleted  articles.     Investigations  abroad  disclosed 
heavy  undervaluations,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  100  per  cent  in  the  ca^e  of  finished 
hearings,  but  the  appraisers  and  general  appraisers  found  it  impospible  to  fix  the  value 
^f  the  unassembled  parts  because  they  were  not  sold  in  that  condition  here  or  abroad. 
A  apecific  dutv  of  10  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rate,  will  tend  to 
check  the  shipment  of  unassembled  parts  to  ths  country  and  tend  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  parts  of  bearings.     Of  course  the  importer  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  import  his  bea'  ings  in  the  knockdown  condition  and  assemble 
them  here,  but  the  Con^rei^  should  prevent  him  from  obtaining  an  unfair  advantage 
^Hhe  Government  and  domestic  manufacturers.     The  specific  duty  provision  will, 
in  our  judgment,  assist  in  preventing  the  evasion  of  some  of  the  dutiea  imposed  by  the 
law. 
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NATURE   AND   EXTENT   OP  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

The  Hall  and  roller  bearing  industry  in  the  United  States  has  become  an  imprcu. 
one.  The  bearing  are  usea  wherever  it  is  desired  to  reduce  mechanical  fririi<'n  • 
a  minimum.  These  bearings  are  produced  from  high-grade  steel  specially  manfo 
tured  and  tempered.  Great  precision  is  required  in  grinding  the  balls  and  in  vrzi : 
and  grinding  th«  races  in  which  they  are  confined. 

In  the  mannfxctMre  of  antifriction  bearings  a  large  investment  of  canita'  in  ?»!<- 
and  machinerv  is  req*  ired,  but  the  fact  that  machinery  is  Isu^gely  employed  d'v^  'i  ' 
as  in  some  ind'  series,  reduce  the  number  of  workmen,  as  it  is  necessary  thit  t^— 
machines  shall  be  manipulated  by  expert  mechanics  in  order  that  the  quaUty  of  v^n\ 
may  be  ass'  red  and  undue  waste  of  valuable  material  prevented.     In  the  pndu*"^: 
of  bearings  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  to  labor. 

The  man  facturing  plants  are  located  in  eight  States.  The  average  rate  of  pi\  ■  • 
workmen  is  about  $5  per  day.  In  countries  in  which  competing  factories  are  Inc-ar. . 
the  average  rate  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  that  paid  to  American  wofkm<*n 

FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

At  the  pr?s?nt  tim?  representatives  of  foreign  prod'icers  are  offering  bearine?  ir: 
steel  balls  in  the  United  States  at  prices  with  which  domestic  manufacturere  rin  r 
compete. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  standardized  as  to  s»iz<  a-  • 
load-c£UTying  capacity,  and  foreign  bearing  can  be  interchanged  with  and  totiji'  .  • 
domestic  bearings.  For  manv  pi  r poses  roller  bearings  and  ballbearines  can  be  in**' 
changed,  so  that  foreign  bearings  come  into  direct  competition  with  all  kinds  of  it* 
friction  bearings  mani  factured  in  the  United  States.  Large  factories  making  W*r 
ings  for  exp-^rt  to  the  United  States  are  located  in  Germany,  Italy,  United  Kinpd  •a 
Belgium,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  past  imported  bearings  have  been  "damped"  into  the  United  State?.  »f»''. 
injury  of  th^  domestic  ind  s  ry.     For  example,  an  automobile  man;  fac1uhn2     r 
panv,  operating  in  one  of  the  low  cost  of  production  countries  of  continental  Eur.» 
established  a  ball-bearing  factory  in  a  near-by  town  to  supply  its  requirement?.    T" 
bearing  factory  was  organized  to  produce  lai'ge  quantities  of  bearings  in  order  tn  .-^ 
the  maximum  economies  in  production.    There  was  a  surplus  over  and  alxnv  »!  .* 
reqiired  for  the  company's  own  automobiles  and  that  surplus  was  dumped  int<- 1* 
United  States.    Th?8e  importations  ceased  during  the  war,  but  will,  in  all  probabii; 
be  resumed.     Bearings  from  anotlier  European  country,  arriving  in  large  quan^r  •- 
prior  to  1915,  were  undervalued.     Some  advances  in  values  were  made  by  r.^  -r. - 
a  ithoritiea,  and  the  whole  line  of  merchandise  was  undei^oing  a  value  invesiiirati  • 
at  the  time  importations  were  stopped  by  the  war. 

Importations  to  the  United  States  from  one  neutral  cointry  in  Europe  treblHl  i- 
value  during  the  war.     Investigations  by  our  customs  officers  into  the  correcrn***- 
in voice  values  were  resisted  by  th3  importers,  but  evidence  was  finally  o]»Ti:i.  . 
sufficient  to  warrant  th?  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  advancing  the  value  <i  t- 
ished  bearings  about  100  per  cent.    Th^se  importations  exceeded  (on  the  imixirt*-: 
own  valuation)  |1.0 30,000  per  year.    Tiiis  firm  also  imported  many  parts  of  beari''.- 
upon  which  no  evidence  of  the  foreign  market  value  was  obtained,  and  in  the  dtMn-"  • 
of  th^  general  appraisers  above  referred  lo  parts  of  bearings  were  allowed  entrj- 1::* 
th3  United  States  at  the  import?r'8  own  value.     In  support  of  tha  above  stateni''' 
as  to  und:rvaluation,  reference  is  mxde  to  the  published  decisions  coverin::  na. 
praisemeots  Nob.  29103-29107;  also  reappraisement  decisions  of  the  general  appra.-  ' 
dated  March  21,  1919.  reappraisement  No.  29244. 

.  These  dumping  operations  and  undervaluations  have  not  only  deprived  the  <?.  . 
ernment  of  revenue  and  the  domestic  industry  of  a  part  of  its  protection,  but  xY- 
have  operated  to  distort  the  statistical  data  from  which  the  Congress  forms  its  opim  - 
of  competitive  conditions.    The  values  of  foreign  imports  are  computed  from  :t 
values  stated  in  customs  invoices.     If  thes:*  invoices  contain  under  valuation*  :t 
amount  of  importations,  for  statistical  purposes,  is  reduced  below  the  true  amoun: 

EXPORTS    OP   DOMESTIC-PROOUCEO    BEARINGS. 

There  have  been  no  exports  of  metal  beariiigs  for  the  reason  that  th?  Am*n-?'. 
manufacturer  can  not  comi)ete  abroad  with  foreign  producers.    The  American  mar  . 
facturer  is  also  handicapped  in  disposing  of  his  bearings  for  use  in  machines  for  exp  - 
for  the  reason  that  if  the  imported  bearing  are  used  in  such  cases,  customs  i\\v 
paid  on  the  imported  bearinigs  are  refunded  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  exfvin- : 
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machine  in  the  form  of  drawbacks,  so  that  when  a  domestic  manufacturer  of  machines 
;or  export  receives  propoeals  to  furnish  bearings  to  be  incorporated  therein,  he  can 
icrept  the  proposal  of  the  foreign  producer  with  the  assurance  that  the  duties  paid 
>n  the  heanngB  will  be  refunded  as  drawbacks  when  the  machines  containing  such 
bearings  are  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted . 

Fafnir  Bearing  Co..  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Gumey  Ball  Bearings  Co.,  James- 
town, N.  Y.;  Hoover  Steel  Ball  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co..  Newark,  N.  J.:  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bristol,  Conn.:  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  U.  S.  Ball 
Bearing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.:  De  Witt  Page,  chairman, 
care  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Brief  Filed  by  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  on  Behalf  op  American  Manufacturers 

OF  Enamel  Ware. 

On  behalf  of  certain  American  manufacturers  of  enamel  ware,  which  is  covered  by 
paragraph  339,  page  56,  of  H.  R.  7546,  I  submit  the  following  brief,  leave  having  been 
granted  by  the  Finance  Committee  at  a  hearing  on  August  26,  1921.  The  paragraph 
in  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  relates  to  enamel  ware  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers 
who  signed  tiiis  brief. 

schedule   C — paragraph   134 — ENAMELED   WARE — PRESENT   LAW — ACT  OF   1909. 

The  act  of  1909  provided  a  dutv  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  134  of  the  act  of  1913  as  it  relates  to  enameled  ware  reads  as  lolluwsc 
"TaV>le,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  other  similar  hollow  ware  com])08fcd  of 
iffjn  or  steel,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitrous  glasses,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  ask  that  the  paragraph  relating  to  enameled  ware  in  the  new  law  read  as  follows: 

"Table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  other  similar  hollow  ware,  and 
flat  ware  composed  of  iron  or  steel,  enameled  or  gla^^ed  with  vitrous  glasses,  5  cents 
per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Note.— Changes  in  pluiweology  from  act  of  1913: 

F'irst.  Include  the  word  "Household,"  which  will  make  the  paragraph  more  com- 
pK»hensive. 

^oad.  Add  the  words  *'and  flnt,"  which  Avill  make  the  paragraph  cover  enameled 
spoons,  ladles,  tea  strainers,  etc.,  which  are  of  a  kindred  nature. 

GERMANY  CHIEF  COMPETITOR. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  was  the  leading  foreign  producer  of  enameled  ware  and  it  ie 
Irom  Germany  that  intense  competition  in  enameled  ware  products  is  now  sure  to 

come. 

INVE.STIGATION   IN   GERMANY,  JU6T   FINISHED,  DISCLOSES   STARTIINr.    FACTS. 

Henry  C.  Milligan,  chainnan  of  the  tariff  committee,  Enameled  Ware  Association, 
rei>re9«nting  the  enameled  ware  industry  in  the  United  States,  returned  February  25, 
1^-M,  from  Europe,  v/here  he  made  a  careful,  detailed,  first-hand  investigation  into 
JTosent  conditions,  and  the  following  data  and  facts  in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions 
in  Gcnnany  in  the  enameled  ware  industry  are  based  upon  his  investigations. 

fBee  verifying  exhibits  following.) 

DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  made  abroad,  a  questionnaire  vaa  sent  out  on  .Tann- 
ery 19,  H)21,  to  26  establishments  manufacturing  ena»neled  waro  in  the  United  States, 
imng  for  information  in  regard  to  wages  and  competitive  conditions.  Twenty  con- 
cerns answered  the  questionnaires  and  the  following  fa^^ts  and  tabulations  of  wages 
P^<1  in  the  United  S  tates  are  based  upon  the  answers  of  these  20  concerns. 

^•See  verifying  ex  hibits  following.) 
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TABULATIONS. 


We  submit  the  follo>nng  tabulations  and  comparison  of  labor  rcets  in  Gem- at  • 
the  United  States,  figuring  the  mark  on  basis  of  2  rents  in  United  ?tat<s  fiirr*  :- 


United 
states, 
per  hour. 
cents.    '    Cenl^ 


Grrmmny.rw^f 


I- 


Mfc* 


Machinists . 
Pressmen.. 


Spinners,  headers,  small  punch  presses. 

Riveters  and  welders 

Picklers 


Dippers  (average  of  men  and  girls) 

Inspectors  (girls) 

Burners 


764. 

• 

65 

9 

62    • 

^ 

5K4 

M 

»» 

9 

.vi 

*4 

451  , 

.s 

7oi : 

« 

Sorters  and  wrappers  <  female) . 

Pa.^kers 

Common  labor 


Average  wages,  per  hour 


S 
7i 

57* 

7i 

The  tabulations  show  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  banofr  the  a  a. 
of  the  mark  at  2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  tmirr  «  ' 
here. 

The  labor  rates  taken  to  represent  the  German  costs  are  from  the  detailed  pch*-*''. 
of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameling  works,  etc.,  the  faigb^«i  "^ 
being  taken  in  each  case  and  the  mark  figured  at  a  value  of  2  cents  in  United  .**'«' 
currency,  which  is  much  higher  than  its  to-day's  value. 

CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN   FROM   INFORU.\TION   SECURED. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  tabulations  in  regard  to  comparative  wagev.  an«' 
the  basis  of  material  costs,  which  are  relatively  as  low,  an  expert  of  the  Trt  •*»  * 
Department  fgrred  that  it  would  require  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  767  jft  ctt* 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  enameled  ware  in  Genran>  x: 
the  United  States. 

For  example,  1100  in  value  of  enameled  ware  produced  in  the  United  Stat^-*  «•  •-' 
cost  on  the  above  ba^is  of  calculation  $12.50  to  prcdrce  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Milligan  in  bis  report,  which  is  attached  hereto  and  marked  "Exlilit  - 
clearly  prints  out  the  important  fact  that  Germany,  while  defeated  in  thf  wm.*    • 
to-day  "in  a  more  fonridable  position  to  secure  the  world's  markets  en  manufartw** 
goods  than  ever  before.**    Mr.  Milligan 's  conclui'ions  should  be  read  by  e\«r^ 
interested  in  American  industrial  prosperity. 

The  tabulation  of  the  reports  of  tne  20  concern?  submitting  questionnaires,  iD^*)!:  •  . 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  concerns  not  returning  the  questionnaire*,  i4  ■  •  - 
grand  total  of  13,588  persons  emploved  in  the  enameled  kitchen-utea<d)  b»-'-:  ■■ 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1920  and  a  normal  force  of  approximat«*h  I  *  • ' 
people. 

WAGES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  tabulation  of  wa^s  paid  by  the  various  concerns  in  the  various  linw  •  f  «  '• 
in  the  industr>-  in  the  I  nited  States  show  qvite  a  variatif  n,  due  likHy  to  th«*  «?if  •  •    • 
metho<is  in  vogue  in  different  factories;  also  die  to  local  conditions  and  ti>  il«*  '* 
that  some  plants  employ  women  for  certain  lines  of  work  wlere  men  are  i  *'1  • " 
clusivelv  in  others.     {See  Exhibit  2.)    Tabulations  have  been  ma<Je  on  the  !*-.• 
a  10-hour  day  and  the  average  for  the  20  factori^^s  rejoning  show*  waees  i aj«'  i*  ' 
$7.65  per  dav  for  machine  shop  employees  down  to  $3.75  per  day  for  sorter?  and  «^: 
pers  (female). 

The  average  wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  entire  industr>*  figure  at  the  rate  ««f 
cents  per  hour,  as  determined  by  these  calculations. 

WAGES  IN   GERMANY. 

Against  this  are  tabulated  the  present  German  rates  for  the  same  ola*  (4  w«rt  -• 
taken  from  the  detailed  schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industriea,  foundriM,  «air*  '-•'• 
works,  etc.,  the  highest  rate  on  this  schedule  being  taken  in  <«ch  caae.     Fiitmitf  ••• 
mark  at  a  valuation  of  2  cents  in  United  States  currency,  which  ia  much  hi{(bef  •*»*" 
ita  to-day's  value,  it  is  shown  that  German  workers  are  being  paid  the  eqQivaJ<«* 
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5  to  9  cents  per  hour  in  A  merican  money  or  an  average  of  7i  cents  per  hour,  as  against 
o74  cents  per  hour  paid  in  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  basing  the  value  of  the  mark  at 
2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  here. 

The  questionnaires  tabulated  show  an  average  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  the  total  cost  of 
production  of  37*  per  cent.  Adding  to  this  the  indirect  labor,  such  as  clerks,  foremen, 
office  force,  etc.,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  lafcor  in  the  enameling  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  easily  £0  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.     <See  Exhibit  2.) 

The  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  based  on  the  exchange  value  of  the  money  of 
the  country  from  which  the  shipment  comes  as  determined  on  day  of  shipment  frcm 
the  home  port.  Ccnsequently,  with  the  value  of  the  mark  lees  than  10  per  cent  of  its 
normal  value  the  jjresent  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  in  reality  less  than  2i  per  cent  when 
translated  into  Unitexi  States  ^  aluaticns. 

RAW   MATERIALS. 

Germanv  and  Austria,  before  the  war,  according  to  investigations  bv  the  United 
>^tat«fl  Tarifi  Commission,  manufactured  about  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
enameled  ware  and  the  strong  position  of  Germany,  according  to  the  Tarif :  Coromiesion, 
*  was  due  to  the  skill  of  the  German  workmen  in  controlling  temperatvres  in  fvrnaces, 
to  practically  and  theoreticaljy  trained  chemists  and  engineers,  and  to  research  work 
carried  on  in  well-equipped  laboratories  as  well  as  to  low  costs  on  raw  materials,  fuel, 
and  labor." 

WTiile  Germany's  competitive  conditions  were  disturbed  and  disrupted  during  the 
war,  yet  thev  are  fast  getting  back  upon  a  prewar  basis.     (See  Exhibit  4.) 

Germany  has  long  been  known  as  the  producer  of  the  various  chemical  products 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  enameled  ware,  glassware,  etc.,  such  as  soda,  potash, 
various  color  oxides,  etc.  Likewise,  she  is  self-contained  as  to  feldspar,  fluorspar, 
silica,  etc.,  which  largely  make  up  the  enameled  mix. 

Steel  which  is  used  as  the  base  for  enameled  ware  products  is  largely,  if  not  all, 
self- produced  by  Germany.  The  only  important  materials  which  Germany  is  obliged 
to  purchase  on  the  outside  are  borax  and  oxide  of  tin. 

^Tiile  the  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commigsion  discloses  that  during  the 
war  Germany  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  for  fuel  and  steel,  yet  it  is  e^'ident 
that  she  is  fast  recovering  her  normal  competitive  advantages  as  to  these  materials. 

So  that  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw  from  all  the  facts  disclosed,  that  basing  a  mark 
at  2  cents,  the  same  situation  applies  to  the  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
represented  by  raw  materials  as  applies  to  labor  cost.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
export  by  Germany  when  translated  into  American  dollars  is  so  low  that  any  duty 
that  might  be  imposed  would  be  of  little  avail  in  preventing  our  markets  from  being 
flooded,  unless  such  a  duty  were  to  be  based  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  as  produced 
in  this  country,  rather  than  on  the  value  in  Germany  with  duty  figures  on  the  depre- 
ciated rate  of  exchange,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  exchange  situation  is  such  a  complicated  one  and  one  that  is  bound  to  vary  as 
the  months  go  on,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  anv  rate  of  duty  that  would  protect 
the  enameled  ware  industry  at  this  time,  unless  such  a  rate  were  based  upon  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Spain  has  recently  placed  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  enameled 
ware  as  a  protection  to  the  enameled  ware  industry  developea  in  Spain  during  the 
war. 

England  as  well  has  just  provided  a  duty  of  50  per  ( ent  on  enameled  ware,  effeclive 
^Iarch31,  1921. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  and  during  the  war,  Japan  has  mace  rapid  strides  in  tbe  enam- 
eled  ware  field,  and  there  is  no  qreetif  n  but  what  we  can  look  for  serious  competition 
from  this  quarter  once  thev  are  able  to  obtain  tl  e  re(  CFSsry  euj  plies  of  steel,  whicl) 
they  were  unable  to  get  <ii]rirg  the  war.  Alrerdy  sfmples  of  Japanese  enameled 
ware  are  being  shown  and  orders  solicited  at  prices  lelow  cost  of  production  in  this 
country. 

From  the  facts  disclosed  bv  the  inve?tigation  cf  f  ur  chairman,  we  reccmmend — 

1 .  The  enac  tment  of  an  antidumping  bill. 

2.  The  passage  of  a  meisi  re  providing  for  the  CFtabliFhrnent  of  duties  on  American 
yaluatioDB  in  American  dollars  at  port  of  entry,  in? te  d  of  tl  e  fair  market  selling  prices 
in  the  countries  in  whi'^h  goods  £.re  produced. 

3.  That  if  goods  are  to  be  valiied  at  United  States  fair  market  selling  prices,  then 
we  ask  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  provided  in  the 
enameled  ware  enumerated,  paragraph  134. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tapifp  Committee.  Enameled  Ware  Associatiok, 
IIenuy  C.  Millkjan,  Chairman. 
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Representing  the  tariff  committee:  Henry  C.  Milligan  (chairman),  T.  K.  Xiain: 
ghaue,  J.  M.  Sanders,  N.  W.  Judkins,  G.  L.  Harrison. 

Members  of  Sheet  Metal  Ware  Assoriation:  American  Stimoingand  Bnamelim:  * ' 
Belmont  Stamping  and  Enameling  Co.,  Canton  Stamping  and  Enameling  Co..  Otr-. 
Stamping  Co.,  Cleveland  Stamping  and  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland  Metal  Pltjduct/  < 
Columbian   Enameling  and   Stamping  Co.,   Coonlev  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oe*i'i- 
Paeschke  and  Frey  Co.,  Lisk  Manufacturing  Co.,  National  Enameling  and  Sun«.- 
ing  Co.,  Republic  Metalware  Co.*  Strong  Manufacturing  Co.,  United  States  ^n--.^ 
ing  Co.,  Vollrath  Co.,  Bellaire  Enamel  Oo.,  Porcelain  Enameling  AB«xi%tion.  CrucO' 
Martin  Co.,  Lafayette  Stamning  Co.,  Republic  Stamping  and  Enameling  <o. 

Copies  of  the  following  exhibits  are  herewith  printed: 

Exhibit  No.  1. — Comparison  of  labor  costs  in  Germany  and  United  States. 

Exhibit  No.  2. — Tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  20  enameled  ware  factories  id  * 
United  States  as  of  Januarv,  1921. 

Exhibit  No.  3. — Tabulation  of  number  of  employee3,  male  and  female.  emplo\*^  ; 
20  factories  in  United  States  in  year  1020,  and  in  normal  times,  and  ratio  of  Ui-  • 
cy^t  tf)  total  cost  of  production. 

Exhioit  No.  4. — Suggestion  of  letter  and  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  enameled  yr^- 
minufa^turers. 

Exhints  Noe.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. — Letters  showing  wages  paid  in  enameled  *i' 
industry  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 


Chairman  Millioan's  Report. 

To  THE  Tariff  Committbe,  Sheet  Metalware  Association. 

Gentlemen:  In  submitting  my  report  regarding  European  competition  f  e  rebN-' 
the  enameled-ware  industry,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  haA  e  leen  fcnrjui' 
in  securing  abroad  valuable  data  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  an  able  apj»-w 
to  our  Go  V  ernment  for  a  just  and  proper  taiin  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  ixkOL?*'; 

Your  chair4T.an  is  attaching  to  this  report,  for  the  benei  t  of  each  ffemler  ci  u* 
committee,  copies  of  certain  important  infoiir.ation  w>ich  each   nr.ejr.ler  ^"•.  . 
fully  weigh  in  arriving  at  his  respective  ^  lews.    In  addition  to  the  copies  atu-N 
hereto,  I  ha  e  secured  a  vast  amount  of  inside  information,  and  ha\e  taluiat**  * 
number  of  newspaper  clippings  showing  the  general  feeling  of  unrest,  espe<b 
among  the  manufacturers  in  England,  who  have  had  brought  home  to  then*  in  « 
most  forcible  m.anner  what  German  cotrpetition,  with  the  irark  reduced  frcn-  . 
nonninal  value  of  23.8  cents  down  to  a  little  over  1^,  really  means  to  them,  and  ^V. 
it  will  surely  mean  to  us  as  soon  as  the  floodrates  are  thrown  open,  unlees  we  »*4i 
to  the  situation  and  obtain  the  necessarv  relief  before  it  is  too  late.    In  Cem  il; 
as  you  are  awara,  the  mark  is  a  mark,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  mark  their  irAnufai  ^\' 
in?  costs  are  computed.    England,  as  intimated,  while  always  recognized  af  a  fr*- 
tari  f  country,  is  now  seeking  some  m.eans  of  protecting  her  own  induatiie?,  whi< : 
at  this  time  are  being  destroyed  by  the  low  prices  made  to  them  by  Genranv  cm  - 
manufactured  articles.    They  have  what  is  known  as  a  "dumping  act,'*  i^iul  ; 
years  past  acted  as  a  protection  in  a  measure  to  their  own  industries,  but  at  the  p>rrf«  i* 
time  it  has  no  aooreciable  eTect,  so  that  now  they  ha'  e  attached  to  the  repararvt- 
bill  a  tax*  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  German  goods  which  is  intended  to  protect  io»  / 
enmeling  and  other  industries  from  this  competition.    The  bill  has  passed  its  fe»  ot ' 
reading  in  Commons  and  will  probably  go  into  e.Tect  the  last  of  March. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  prior  to  the  World  War,  as  you  are  awaie.  •♦'f' 
the  European  centers  where  most  of  the  foreign  enameled  ware  cair.e  from.    Tf* 
cutting  up  of  central  Europe,  the  formation  of  new  states,  the  division  of  temur 
and  the  immense  co3t  incurred  in  the  war.  hav  e  left  all  these  states  in  a  most  df  pi  ' 
able  condition,  financially  and  economicallv. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  and  durinir  the*  war  /apan  made  rapid  strides  in  the  f»na.ii»' 
ware  field,  ajid  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  can  look  for  serious  compcttti*  n  i^ 
this  quart-^r  once  thev  are  ablo  to  obtain  the  nocepsary  supplies  of  stee^  which  th-  • 
were  unable  to  gat  diirins:  the  war.     Already  aamplos  of  .Tapanc^se  enameled  «aw*  f 
being  shown  and  ord  »r.=*  solicited  at  prices  below  cmt  of  production  in  this  c»nn*r 

Germany,  it  would  seem,  ha,s  been  an  exception.     iShe  has  not  t*?lt  an  thf    v 
sections  h^ve  thi  h-woc  that  his  been  wrought  bv  the  war,  she  ha^'ing  prepAh*^!  ' 
advance  the  cost  of  her  iron  test  for  world  power  and  trade;  and  while  she  has  faiUvi 
the  battlefield  and  been  humiliated,  and  has  met  great  losses,  she  to-day  is  in  a  ir-  * 
fornidable  position  to  secure  the  world's  markets  on  tnanuCar  tured  gocMls  than » 
before.    To  better  illustrate  this  point,  I  would  advise  that  in  1913,  prior  to  tbc-  »- 
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[  talked  with  bankers  and  manufacturers  in  Berlin,  DuaseKlorf,  and  Cologne  on  the 
natter  of  a  special  military  tax,  which  in  1013  was  levied.  A  feeling  of  indignation 
existed  among  all  classes.'  they  reiilarking  that  they  oould  not  understand  why  a 
aiilitary  tax  then  should  be  demanded,  as  they  c^uld  not  see  where  there  was 
in\  prospect  of  war.  This  special  tax  was  a  particular  hardship  on  all  clasas.  In 
talking  iRith  a  clerk  in  the  hotel  in  which  I  stopped  at  in  Ologne  ne  roiuarked  that  his 
ilditional  tax  was  the  equivalent  of  one  month's  pay,  and  as  he  put  it,  "We  are  not 
in  war  and  we  can  not  understand  why  this  extra  tax  should  be  put  on  us,  as  we  are 
ti\<»d  now,  we  feel,  up  to  our  limit."  Germany  has  her  banking  connections  in  the 
(•rincipal  markets  of  tlie  world,  and  through  thesa  banking  connections  long  credits 
ire  ^ven  the  buyers  who  in  turn,  kno^^ing  the  standard  of  the  foreign  buyer,  negotiate 
rh^-ir  acceptances  and  allow  the  credit  they  require,  thus  enabling  the  German  manu- 
lA'turer  to  realijie  on  his  shipments  by  receiving,  through  these  banking  channels, 
r-^dv  cash.  The  German  Government  has  alwav  s  rendered  awistance  to  their  man- 
ufacturers by  subsidies  in  on«  way  or  another,  espe»ially  so  as  they  relate  to  shipping 
rat»«  To-day  enameled  goods  are  being  shipped  to  South  American  ports  from 
Hamburg,  particularly  to  Arg  mtina,  at  $*<  per  ton,  s^inst  New  York  shipping  rates 
to  Argentina  of  •<27  i)cr  ton.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  great  handicap  to  American  manufac- 
turers Baking  exf)ort  business,  and  both  the  Unit3d  States  and  England  arc  without 
r'^dr.^ss  against  these  advantages,  to  which  Germany  8?ems  to  foel  she  has  the  exclusive 
rijit. 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessiry  for  me  to  impress  upon  each  member  of  the  com- 
tniitee,  w^ho  already  knows  that  Germany  was  perhaps  the  most  efficiently  organized 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  prior  to  the  war,  that  she  is  holding  her  own  in  these 
rharicterifltics  as  in  the  past.  1  have  from  most  reliable  sources  information  to  the 
e'lect  that  almost  every  industry  of  importance  in  Germany  is  to-day  paying  larger 
dividends  than  before  the  war,  and  in  England  it  is  specially  admitted  that  her  deter- 
mination to  control  the  world's  markets  never  was  more  manifest,  and  that  unless  the 
countries  which  fought  her  on  the  battlefield  in  which  she  was  defeated  awaken  to  the 
tnie  situation,  Germany  will  defeat  them  by  crippling  their  di.rerent  industries  and 
spi^uring  the  world's  markets  on  all  manufactured  goods  by  underselling  them.  At 
thiB  writing  there  are  146  lines  of  German  goods  being  shown  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  I  have  reliable  information  to  the  e-'ect  that  New  York 
is  no  exception,  but  that  Germany  is  being  represented  all  over  the  world  with  samples 
of  her  cheap  manufacture. 

With  reference  to  Austria,  she  no  longer  is  a  factor.  Sweden,  with  everything 
advanced  there  but  her  currency  (kronen)  remaining  almost  normal,  being  reduced 
from  its  prewar  standard  of  value  0.2680  to  only  0.2230,  is  in  no  position  to  compete 
with  Germany.  In  fact,  they  are  feeling  German  competition  in  manufactured  wares, 
90  that  it  really  revolves  itself  down  to  the  one  competitive  country — Germany. 

By  examining  the  attached  papers  relative  to  wages  paid,  etc.,  you  will  note  that 
while  costs  are  figured  on  a  48-hour  a  week  basis,  yet  they  know  no  limit  of  hours  of 
toil,  and  are  utilizing  child  labor  to  a  verj'  great  extent.  You  will  note  that  the  wages 
paid  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  similar  work.  Overhead 
expenses  are  proportionately  low,  while  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
enameled  ware  are  lower  in  Germany  with  two  exceptions,  and  the  prices  for  such 
chemicals  used  are  lower  than  the  prices  paid  here. 

It  might  be  well  to  stop  and  tnink  for  a  moment:  Should  not  self-preservation 
influence  us  in  asking  that  some  protection  by  our  Government  be  given  an  industry 
employing  many  thousands,  both  male  and  female,  as  well  as  involving  many  millions 
of  capital?  It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  urge  but  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  secure 
protection  for  our  employees,  as  well  as  prote:*tion  for  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
involved  in  our  industry,  and  to  give  to  tlie  congressional  committee  all  authentic 
information  secured  and  available. 

.  Germany's  propaganda  is  to  the  effect  that  if  we  expect  her  to  pav  the  indemnity 
asked  for  by  tne  supreme  council  of  the  league  of  Nations,  we  should  buy  from  her. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  that  exchange  of  trade  is  necesi^ary,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  admit  that  in  order  to  ever  reach  normal  conditions,  if  we  sell  we 
must  buy;  but  should  we  not  at  this  time  confine  the  exchange  of  trade  to  such 
products  as  will  not  destroy  our  industries  or  throw  our  factory  employees  into  a  bread 
line?  Unless  some  measure  be  taken  in  the  way  of  a  protective  tariff  or  a  revision 
of  the  dumping  act — not  a  prohibitive  tariff — a  tariff  bafed  on  jiift  and  fair  lines, 
Diakin|  competition  what  it  should  be,  instead  of  Germany  paying  the  indemnity 
«*?ked  tor,  indirectly  our  country  will  have  to  pay  a  very  large  percentage  of  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  already  combinations  of  bankerfl  and 
plaotere  in  the  South  have  organized  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  their 
cotton  into  Czechoslovakia  for  conversion.  This  republic,  to  my  mind,  will  rise  to 
*  high  position  eventually  in  the  world's  estimation  of  countries.    To-day  it  is  im- 
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poverished,  but  baa  vast  natural  resources.    These,  together  with  its  mill^  an'-  :. 
tories,  will  assure  its  future  economic  prosperity  throi^jErh  its  present  repol  i:  . 
Government,  the  bead  of  which  was  formerly  in  qharge  of  one  of  our  largest  inrtinr 
in  the  United  States.    To-dav,  however,  its  crown,  normal  value  0.2026,  is  but  o  ••;.  • 
Labor  is  on  as  low  a  basis  as  Germany.    Now,  I  have  in  mind  a  corporation  kiK^m-  . 
the  Mississippi  Delta  Cotton  Exporting  &  Trading  Co.,  with  headauarters  at  <  V-  - 
dale.  Miss.    This  corporation  is  organized  with  a  large  capital.     Its  director  are  yn  ' 
nent  bankers  and  planters  in  the  South.    The  corporation  is  organized  under  the  ^  • . 
of  Tennessee,  witn  domicile  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  with  branch  officee  in  Npw  \  ■ 
and  different  cities  in  Europe.    They  have  already  secured  on  a  conversion  ' « 
49  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Czechoslovakia.     I  am  informed  that  other  <vs    .■ 
syndicates  have  been  formed  and  are  preparing  to  utilize  the  cheap  labor  in  GerriA 
and  other  central  European  states. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  those  who  will  give  the  matter  any  thought,  that  it  &♦  ^' 
supplying  cheap  foreign  labor  where  it  can  be  utilized,  and  thus  depriving  our  • 
citizens  of  a  just  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

In  this  preamble  I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  the  many  matters  and  condi' 
relative  to  the  subject  matter,  my  idea  being  to  present  in  tabulated  fonn  all  n/ 
mation  obtained  so  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  they  may  studv  «•'  •  - 
angle  and  be  sufficiently  informed  to  present  such  a  brief  to  Congress  as  will  bf*  •  - 
yindng  to  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  matter  of  tariff  '♦!. 
industry  comes  up  for  hearing. 

Now,  in  reaching  my  deductions  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  to  various  enam- 1 
ware  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  we  have  received  returns  from  20  con'-  "  • 
while  6  have  made  no  reply  to  our  several  letters  urging  their  cooperation.    T^ 
not  re  paring  are  as  follows:  Lalance  &  Grosjean.  Canton  Stamping  &  Enamelinsr  < 
New  England  Enamel  Co..  Fletcher  Ertamel  Co.,  Federal  Enameling  &  Stam:  - 
Co.,  Baltimore  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  tabulation  of  the  reports  of  ih-  . 
concerns  submitting  questionnaires,  including  a  conservative  estimate  of  th*  ' 
■cems  not  returning  questionnaires,  showing  a  grand  total  of  13.583  persons  empl  • 
directly  in  the  enameled  kitchen  utensil  business  during  the  year  1920»  and  a  nor.^ 
force  of  approximately  15,000  people. 

The  tabulation  of  wages  paid  by  the  various  concerns  in  the  various  lines  of  w  - 
in  the  industry  show  quite  a  variation,  due  undoubtedly  to  different  methods  in  v. :  .- 
in  different  factories:  also  due  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  som^  i  U* 
employ  women  for  certain  lines  of  work  where  men  are  used  exclusively  in  Mh  ' 
Tabulations  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day.  and  the  av^ra^^  f  t  •• 
20  factories  reporting  shows  wages  paid  of  from  $7.65  per  day  for  machin--' 
employees  down  to  $3.75  per  day  for  sorters  and  wrappers  (female). 

The  average  wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  entire  industry  figure  at  the  rate  <4  ' ' 
cents  per  hour,  as  determined  by  these  calculations. 

Against  this  we  have  tabulated  the  present  German  rat^s  for  the  same  rla*-- 
work,  as  taken  from  the  detailed  schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foun  i' 
enameling  works,  etc.,  the  highest  rate  on  this  schedule  ly»ing  taken  in  earh    r 
Figuring  the  mark  at  a  valuation  of  2  cents  in  United  States  currency — whi^  ^    • 
much  higher  than  its  value  to-day — it  is  shown  that  German  workers  are  b*»in2    j 
the  equivalent  of  5  to  9  cents  per  hour  in  American  money,  or  an  avera^  of  7\ « ♦ 
per  hour. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  basing  the  value  of  th**  r.i- 
at  2  cents  in  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  h  •» 

The  questionnaires  tabulated  show  an  average  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  the  tntt' 
of  production  of  37^  per  cent.     Adding  onto  this  the  indirect  labor,  such  as  <!  ^ 
foremen,  office  force,  etc.,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  labor  in  the  enaraelin«:  iii  * 
try  in  the  United  States  is  easily  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 

The  present  duty  is  based  on  the  exchange  value  of  the  money  of  the  country*  *' 
which  the  shipment  comes,  as  determined  on  the  day  of  shipment  from  lh»»  h 
port.    Conse(|uontly,  with  the  value  of  the  mark  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  n  r 
value,  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  in  reality  less  than  2 J  per  cent  wh-^n  x-y 
latpd  into  United  States  valu'^s. 

With  reference  to  the  other  50  per  cent  cost  of  manufactuiring  enameled  i»'ah 
would  appear  from  calculations  made  from  our  own  cost  figures  for  last  year,  thA'    ■ 
was  divided  almost  equally  between  stamping  materials,  such  as  steel,  hno\*  >' 
wire,  etc.,  and  the  other  raw  materials  such  as  chemicals,  frel,  packing,  and  wra;  •  . 
materials,  etc. 

Regarding  these  raw  materials,  the  comparative  coet  as  Vetween  Germany  ar'l '" 
Ignited  States  is  very  much  affected  by  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  pn^i'. 
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n  C'ermany  or  are  purchafied  from  the  outeide  world,  either  in  the  raw  or  semifinished 
onn. 

From  tbe  data  we  have,  those  which  are  produced  in  Germany  almost  without 
>x(  eption  stand  at  a  lower  cost  valve  (even  figuring  the  mark  at  par)  than  the  same 
naterials  in  the  United  States.  Germany  has  long  been  known  as  a  producer  of  the 
arious  chemical  products  entering  into  tHe  manufacture  of  enameled  ware,  glassware, 
t'-..  such  as  6oda,  potash,  various  coloring  oxides,  etc.  likewise,  it  is  self-contained 
L:>  to  feldspar,  fluorspar,  silica,  etc.,  which  largely  make  up  the  enamel  mix. 

Also,  as  to  the  steel  used  as  the  base  for  our  product,  it  would  appear  that  the  bulk ,. 
f  not  all,  of  the  steel  need  in  Germany  to-day  is  eelf-produced. 

The  only  important  materials  which  Germany  is  obliged  to  purchase  on  the  outside 
ire  borax  and  oxide  of  tin. 

Translating  the  cost  of  raw  materials  into  United  States  values,  basing  the  mark  at 
i  1  ents,  the  same  situation  applies  to  iJie  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  repre- 
sented bv  raw  materials  as  applies  to  the  labor  cost.  In  other  words,  the  cost  for 
export  when  translated  into  American  dollars,  is  so  low  that  any  duty  that  might  be 
mposed  would  be  of  little  avail  in  preventing  our  market  from  being  flooded,  unless 
mni  a  duty  were  to  be  based  upon  tne  value  of  the  goods  as  produced  in  this  country, 
rather  than  on  the  value  in  Germany  with  duty  %ured  on  the  depreciated  rate  of 
exchange  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  exchange  situation  is  such  a  complicated  one.  and  one  that  is  bound  Uj  vary 
Lo  the  months  go  on,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  rate  of  duty  that  would  protect 
U!4  at  this  time,  unless  such  a  rate  were  based  upon  the  cost  of  production  here.  If  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  a  duty  of  this  kind,  it  would  appear  as  if  a  rate  of  80  per  cent 
vould  not  be  any  too  high  to  cover  the  present  situation.  (In  this  connection  we 
understand  Spain  has  recently  placed  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  the  importation  of 
enameled  ware  to  protect  the  several  enameled-ware  factories  established  there  during 
the  war.)  A  report  from  London,  dated  March  1,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  decided  that  the  German  reparation 
Kill,  providing  for  a  sufficient  levy  on  the  purchase  price  of  imported  German  goods, 
shall  not  come  into  effect  until  March  31 ,  the  measure  having  passed  its  second  reading 
in  the  Commons  on  Monday  last.  March  14. 

From  the  information  above  given,  your  chairman  offers  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
committee's  consideration  the  advisability  of  advocating  what  it  would  appear  now 
to  be  the  opinion  of  those  in  Congress  who  have  given  the  subject  of  tariff  consideration: 

1.  The  importance  of  advocating  an  enactment  of  an  antidumping  bill  prior  to  full 
consideration  of  a  revised  tariff,  covering  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods,  taking 
American  valuation  of  home  product  as  a  basis  for  duty  purposes. 

2.  The  passage  of  a  measure  as  an  amendment  to  the  existing  tariff  law  which  would 
ftflsess  duties  on  the  basis  of  value  in  American  dollars  at  port  of  entrv.  instead  of  the 
value  of  the  fair  market-selling  prices  in  the  countries  in  which  goods  a:e  produced: 
that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  be  asked  for. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hekry  C.  Milliqan,  Ckairman, 
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Macfaklans  &  Rqbikson  {Ltd.), 

New  York,  March  29, 1921, 
Mr.  Henht  C.  Milligan, 

i^regideni  and  Treasurer  The  Republic  Stamping  4:  Enameling  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Milijgan:  I  duly  received  your  wire  of  yesterday  requestiDc  infor- 
mation refraitling  the  selling  prices  of  Gennan-made  white  enaTrded  ware  for  kitchen 
and  household  purposes,  and  hasten  to  state  that  the  prices  which  are  being  made  to 
the  wholesale  and  export  trade  figure  in  most  cases  about  100  per  cent  lower  than 
the  fair  market  eelltne  ]Hice8  of  similar  ^merican-irade  eocds.  Consequently,  out 
branch  office  in  New  York  has  been  put  almost  completely  out  of  business.  As  to 
export  trade,  we  are  absolutely  doing  nothing,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  prices  being  made  by  German  manufacturers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  different  producers  of  enameled  ware  have  formed  sort  of  a 
combination,  the  prices  being  almost  uniformly  the  same  by  all  mani^facturers.  1 
am  gi\ing  you  below  a  few  staple  lines  with  which  the  prices  being  made,  and  which 
s^eak  for  tnemselveB.  Should  you  require  the  complete  schedule  for  the  entire  line, 
kmdly  advise  me  and  1  will  pif pare  the  same  for  you. 

The'  German  selling  prices  to  me  trade  are  all  fibred  |>er  piece,  and  are  comuuled 
for  comparison  per  dozen,  the  same  as  the  American  prices  are  fig-  red,  yjer  do/on. 
In  converting  these  figures,  I  have  taken  the  value  of  the  mark  at  2  centfi  A  erii *  ui 
money. 

American  style  or  petttem. 


Item. 


Washbuiiu 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Straifrfat  seamless  cups 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Our  No.  1  chaaibers 

Our  No.  I^chambers 

Our  No.  2  chambers 

Out  No.  3  chambers 

Our  2-quart  pitchers 

Our  2}-quarff  pitchers 

Our.i^tiArt  pitchers 

Oiir2-q\iart  teaketttos 

Our  SHjoart  teakettles 

Our  4-<)uart  teakettles 

Onr  5-quart  teakettles 

^H»l>di8h  with  drainer 

Out  l-qoart  lipped  saurepaos. . 
Oar  l^uart  fipped  saa:»pftns. 
Onr  Snquart  Itoped  saucepans. . 
Our  2H)uart  lipped  saiieepans. 
Onr  3-qaart  JUppled  saucepans. . 
Our  iK^uart  llf>ped  saucepafu. . 
Our  >quart  lipped  saucepans. . 


Sim. 


Uo.TS 

No.  30 

No.  32 

No.  34 

No.3« 

No.  40 

A-pint,  No.  7 

}-pint,No.  S 

1-pinr,  No.  0 

U-plnt,No.  10 

No.  18 

No.  20 

No.  22 

No.  24 

No.  i; ,  l..*)  liters 

No.  «  5,  2.6  liters 

No.  17, 3  J  liters 

No.  20, 2.1  liters 

No.  22,  2.B  liters 

No.  24, 3  liters 

No.  26, 4.4  liters 

No.  60 

No.  14 

No.  16 

No.  IS 

No.  20 

No.  22 

No.  24 •. 

No.  26 


Per  dozen,  net. 


German 
prices. 


$1.80 
2.05 
2.26 
^60 
3.65 
3.25 
.90 
1.02 
1.20 
L40 
2.^5 
2.65 
3.20 
3.80 
4.70 
5.55 
7.U) 
5.00 
7.25 
S.OO 
8.80 
1.60 
K45 
1.85 
2.25 
2.60 
3.20 
3.80 
4.50 


American 
prices. 


$4.33 
4.96 
&7« 
6.72 
7.85 
9i28 
2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
3.75 
5.12 
6.40 
7.C4 
7.6K 
9.61^ 

lano 

10.  SO 
12.00 
12.80 
14.40 
3.00 

^.?a 

3.84 
4w32 
4.W 
5w44 

6.1'4 
7.04 


Faitliftilly,  yours, 


Macfarlanb  &  Robinson  (Ltd.)., 
By  B.  H.  Walsh,  Martogrr. 
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The  following  original  letters  and  data  covering  Exhibits  1  to  9  were  submitt**:  - 
Hon.  John  Q.  lilson,  chairman  of  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commr*  -* 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  March  25,  1921: 


DOMESTIC   EXHIBITS. 


Exhibit  1. — ComparUon  of  labor  costs  in  Germany  and  United  Statm. 
[Taking  the  mark  on  basis  2  cents  in  United  States  currency.] 


I  United 
States, 
per  hour. 


SCa?hinists 

Pressmen 

Spinners,  headers,  small  punch  presses. 

Riveters  and  welders 

Fbkle-s 

Dippers  (average  of  men  and  girls) 

Inspectors  (girls) 

Burners 

Sorters  and  wrappers  (female) 

Pa?kers 

Co.nmon  labor 

Average  wages  per  hour 


OerxnanT. 
per  hoar  .^__ 

mark  at    ""^-^ 
2  cents). 


In  other  words,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  to-day,  basing  the  value  of  the  n  ■*• 
at  2  cents  American  money,  is  just  one-eighth  what  it  is  for  the  same  work  hen?. 

i  he  labor  rates  taken  to  represent  the  German  costs  are  taken  fioni  the  d^-ta..- 
schedule  of  wages  for  machine  industries,  foundries,  enameling  works,  etc.,  the  hurh'*' 
rate  being  taken  in  each  case  and  the  mark  figured  at  a  value  of  2  centa  in  Ili'  -. 
States  currency,  which  is  much  higher  than  its  value  toKlay. 

Exhibit  2. — Tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  20  enoTneled-ware  factories  in  Unitti  St" 

January  f  1921. 

[  Basis:  10  hours  per  day  for  men.] 


Factory  No. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Press- 
men. 

Spinners, 

headers, 

punch 

presses. 

Riveters 

and 
welders. 

Pickel«5, 

male  and 

female. 

ma*r« 
frcL 

1 

18.60 
7.00 
8.50 
7.50 
&00 
8.50 
7.50 
6.90 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
7.60 
8.00 
&10 
6.65 
7.00 
8.50 
9.00 
6.00 
&25 

$8.50 
6.00 
7.25 
6.00 
7.30 
5.50 
6.00 
5.90 
7.25 
&00 
6.50 
6.30 
6.25 
6.30 
4.25 
6.70 
5.00 
6.60 
6.65 
7.20 

S7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.00 
6.00 
4.75 
6w00 
6.50 
5.50 
7.60 
6.25 
6.75 
7.00 
5.40 
4.00 
6.70 
4.50 
5.20 
7.75 
6.65 

S4.50 
0.00 
6.75 
6.00 
5i.26 
7.00 
4.00 
6155 
7.10 
7.50 
5.75 

&ao 

6.25 
4.20 
5.85 
6.85 
4.50 
4.00 
6.65 
7.20 

tBuSO 
fiLOO 
7.  To- 
ft. 75 
5.50 
&S0 
SlOO 
7.65 
4.50 
6.SD  . 
6w3S 
4.80' 
«.15 
&7S 
&» 

4.  SO 
&2S 
&00 
4.» 

H  "• 

2 

1  1 

3 

• 

4 

»     * 

5, 

4    ■ 

6 

7v .*. 

•  . 

8 

s  ft 

9 

7  k 

10 

~   B 

11 

*  a 

12 

13 

- 

14 

4  V 

15 

.  V 

16 

'  i 

17 

.  •• 

18 

-  * 

19 

:  J 

20 

•  1 

Average  for  20  factories,  per  day 

Average  for  20  factories,  per  hour 

7.65 
.76i 

6.47 
.65 

6.18 
.62 

.58i 

5.7S 
.5S 

• 
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Exhibit  2. — Tabulation  of  wages  paid  in  20  enameled-ware  factories  in  United  States y 

January  y  1921 — Continued. 


Factory  No. 

Inspec- 
tors, 
male  and 
female. 

Burners. 

male  and 

female. 

Female 

sorters 

and 

wrappers. 

Packers. 

Common 
labor. 

1 

S3. 15 
5.30 
6.75 
5.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
5.95 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.65 
5.30 
3.25 
5.00 
3.35 
5.90 
5.00 
5.00 

S8.00 
6.50 
6.75 
6.25 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.35 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.90 
5.50 
8.75 
7.75 
6.65 

S3. 60 
4.00 
5.50 
5.00 
3.50 
2.50 
4.00 
3.60 
3.00 
4.40 
3.75 
3.85 
5.30  ' 
3.30 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
5.65 
5.55 
3.35 

S7.00 
8.40 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.90 
6.60 
7.90 
6.25 
6.75 
6.35 
4.70 
3.50 
6.00 
3.35 
6.25 
6.65 
6.20 

S5.00 

2 

sm^i'I'imi"  II!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!!![!!!!!!! 

5.50 
5.50 

4 ^ 

5.00 

■A -.-__ 

4.50 

^ 

4.50 

<.............................,...................... 

5.00 

> 

5.00 

*J 

5.00 

10 

6.15 

11 

5.50 

12 

13 

4.00 
5.25 

U 

5.00 

13 

2.90 

16 

4.60 

17 

3.35 

IV 

5.00 

19 

4.25 

20 

3.80 

4.56 
.45} 

7.05 
.70i 

3.75 
.35} 

5.84 
.58} 

4.74 

Average  for  20  factories,  per  hour 

.47} 

Exhibit  3. 

Year  1920. 

Normal  times. 

Cost  of  fuel. 

Ratio 
labor  cost 
to  total 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion. 

Factory  No. 

Num- 
ber 
male 
em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber 

female 

em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber 
male 
em- 
ployees. 

Nura- 

lier 
female 

em- 
ployees. 

Coal  per 
ton. 

Fuel 
oil  per 
gallon. 

Gas  per 
M  feet. 

1 

2 

217 
279 
250 
172 
300 
138 
400 
400 
466 
738 
110 
8^5 
254 
52 
62 
371 
450 
610 
200 
360 

141 

HI 

75 

50 

100 

64 

100 

100 

183 

182 

30 

327 

62 

17 

18 

62 

200 

304 

75 

120 

900 
380 
250 
172 
365 
138 
400 
350 
4'j6 
738 
145 
825 
200 
52 
58 
371 
450 
610 
200 
375 

300 

140 
75 
50 

125 
64 

100 
75 

183 

182 
35 

327 
40 
17 
12 
62 

200 

304 
75 

150 

S5.00 
5.25 
9.00 

SO.  65 

Per  cent. 
40 
40 

3 

1.20 

33} 
37 

4 

5 

28 

6 

5.00 

1 

.52} 

28 

/ 

28 

s 

9.00 

4.;^5 

6.75 

%\.  00-12. 00 

3.50 

5.20 

'i6.*i6i' 

1.10 
.55 

43} 
40 

9 

10 

39 

11 

60 

12 

40 

13 

.70 

44 

14 

Vo 

31 

\h 

17 

4. 00-10.75 

1.06} 

IS 

34 

19 

34 

20 

4.70 

.43 

37 

Total  20  factories  reporting 
Estimate  6  coucerns  not  report- 

1112.                   .    . 

6,654 
2,000 

2,321 
750 

7,445 
2,000 

2,516 
750 

17)637 

*"»• •••..•----•.»•.-••••.•••.• 

Total  factory  employees. . 
Total  factory  employees,  male 
and  female 

8,654 

3,071 
11,725 

1,758 

9,445 

3,266 
12,711 

1,906 

Superintendents,  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  office  help,  at 
15  per  cent 

Qrand    total   estimated 
number  employees 

13,583 

14,617 

Grand  averaee 

371 
12} 

Labor  overhead,  clerks,  fore- 
men, etc.  (estimated) 

Total    labor,    including 
overhead,   in    propor- 
tion to  all  expenses 

50« 

1  Freight. 

60718— 21— FT  26- 
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Exhibit  4. 

suooestion  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  different  enameleivwa.rb  maxtta  - 

turers  accompanying  questionnaire. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  enameled-ware  manufacturers  held  in  New  Y«w-j 
City  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  facts  relative  to  cost  of  production  of  eimi 
eled  ware  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  in  order  that  comparisons  mi^ht  be  am»«  • 
at  and  a  fair,  equitable  basis  of  duties  be  advocated  before  the  Ways  and  Mean?  <   i 
mittee,  ha\ang  the  tariff  situation  under  consideration,  on  the  convening  of  :; 
Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  realize  that  in  putting  out  a  questionnaire  to  *: 
manufacturers  generally  there  would  be  a  reluctance  in  giving  their  sales.    It  -c- 
suggested  that  a  disinterested  party  might  be  the  recipient  of  this  information,  xr  ■ 
lating  the  same  and  giving  the  actual  amount  to  the  committee.    There  are  obje<*ti-  *• 
even  to  this.    Therefore  the  committee  has  decided  to  adopt  a  tentative  amouLt  • . 
sales  as  a  basis.    There  are,  however,  other  features  that  the  committee  feels  it  5bi.-.  * 
be  in  possession  of,  therefore  the  following  questions  are  asked  of  all  manufartur  '- 
(as  covered  by  the  inclosed  questionnaire)  and  which  we  feel  there  should  l>*-  i 
hesitancy  in  answering.    The  writer  would  feel  particularly  indebted  if  the  sari 
will  be  given  prompt  and  immediate  attention.    Tne  work  your  committee  is  en^jc-' 
upon  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  manufacturer  of  enameled  ware,  and  we  need  l  ' 
point  out  to  you  that  the  only  way  our  case  can  properly  be  presented  to  the  Wave  il  . 
Means  Committee  is  to  have  prompt  and  complete  assistance  from  you  and  ir  " 
every  other  manufacturer  in  oiu"  line. 

We  have  already  taken  measures  to  secure  full  information  from  England.  Fnn  - 
German}^,  Austna.  and  Sweden  as  to  wages,  cost  of  raw  matenals,  etc..  and  desin-  \ 
information  asked  for  in  this  questionnaire  in  order  that  we  may  intelligently  pi*-  - 
oiu"  claim  for  proper  protection  for  American  workmen  and  Amencan  induBtr>*.    T? 
manufacturers,  your  committee  feels,  have  a  just  ri^ht  to  expect  a  tariff  on  ourindi:**" 
that  will  give  us  protection  against  low  wages  paid  in  similar  manufacture  thr^'*' 
a  protection  that  will  prevent  in  the  future  the  diunping  of  large  quantities  of  ?•   • 
on  our  market,  thus  depriving  the  legitimate  home  manufacturer  of  the  profit  tlur ' 
is  entitied  to  and  that  will  give  the  employee  protection  for  his  labor. 

The  committee  feels  that  they  have  a  tight  to  ask  the  tariff  commission  to  put  ad* 
on  foreign  manufacture  of  enameled  kitchen  utensils  sufficient  to  compete  with  I  ' 
costs  of  production  abroad.     It  does  not  propose  to  ask  a  prohibitive  tariff  or  u. 
Chinese  wall  around  the  industry,  but  only  a  fair,  ec[uitable  rate  of  duty  as  outhii** . 
above,  and  in  order  to  give  the  congressional  committee  actual  facts  it  ia  abeolut*- 
necessarv  that  every  manufa<;turer  cooperate  with  our  committee.    Therefore,  ». 
you  not  kindly  give  the  matter  immediate  attention? 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Henrt  C.  Millioan,  ChaimunL 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

To  members  tariff  committee ,  enameled-ware  inchistry: 

Suggestions  for  a  questionnaire.    Please  check  and  note  such  changes  as  you  th^t 
advisable. 

Estimated  product  of  enameled-ware  produced  in  United  States  prior  to 

1915 $30,000  <•• 

Estimate  anived  at  by  the  Metalware  Association  in  1917 30, 000,  »>• 

Increased  costs  would  indicate  the  present  value  of  enameled-ware  pro- 
duction in  excess  of -  -' 40, 000.  <»• 

Your  estimate  total  enamel-ware  sales  in  America  for  1920  (coveting  all 
manufac  turers) $ 

Number  of  male  employees  (your  works) 

Number  of  female  employees  (your  works) 

Average  daily  wages  paid  machinists Number  hours  per  day per  week . . . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  pressmen Number  hours  per  day per  week. . . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  spinners Number  hours  per  day per  week 

Average  dailv  wages  paid  headers  and 
small  punch  presses Number  hours  per  day per  week.. 

Average  daily  wages  paid  riveters  and 
welders Number  hours  per  day per  week. . . 

Average  daily  wages  paid  pickling  de- 
partment  Number  hours  per  day per  week . . 
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\verage  daily  wages  paid  dippers Number  hours  per  day per  week 

Average  daily  wages  paid  inspectors Number  hours  per  day per  week 

Average  daily  wages  paid  burners Number  hours  per  day per  week 

A  ventre  daily  wages  paid  sorters  and 

wrappere, Number  hours  per  day per  week 

Average  daily  wages  paid  packers Number  hours  per  day per  week 

Average  daily  wages  paid  common  labor. Number  hours  per  day per  week 

\Miat  per  cent  in  dollars  and  cents  does  your  labor  costs  bear  to  your  total 

cost  of  production? $ 

Fuel — Coal  coet  $ 

Fuel — Oil  cost  $ 

Fuel — Gas  coet  S 

N.  B. — In  preparing  brief  to  be  submitted,  1920  market  prices  will  be  considered. 


foreign  exhibits. 

Exhibit  5. 

sachs,  emaillirwerke  oebr.  oebler. 

{Telegraminadresse:  Emaillirwerke  Pirna.    A.  B.  C.  Code  5,  Edition.] 

Femsprecher  Nr.  789. 
Postacheckkonto  Nr.  1391,  Dresden. 

PiRNA,  den  tS  Januar,  1921. 
Messrs.  Macfarlane  &  Robinson  (Ltd.), 

76-78  Southwark  Street,  London  S,  E. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  receipt  of  your  favor  of  11th  instant,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
approximate  wages  for  tabor  paid  now  in  our  works  are  as  follows  for  4fi  hours: 

Marks. 

Girls — dipp^ing 160 

Men — dipping 250 

Burning 290 

Girls — stamping 160 

Men— stamping 3£0 

We  remain, 


Yours,  faithfully, 


Sachs,  Ebiaillirwerke,  Gebr.  Gebler. 


Exhibit  6. 

KOCKUMS — EMALJERVERK. 

RoNNEBY,  Sweden,  Janvjary  77, 1921. 
WiLUAM  Macfarlane,  Esq., 

Kampen  Housey  76-78  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.  E. 

Dear  William:  Your  kind  letter  of  January  the  11th  reached  me  just  now,  and 
^ith  regard  to  the  wages  we  pay  for  labor,  1  beg  to  give  you  the  following  information: 

'  Kroner. 

Girls— dipping,  48  hours 43. 20 

Men— dipping,  48  hours 72. 00 

Burning,  48  hours 82. 00 

Afl  a  whole,  we  pay  just  as  much  as  you,  probably  a  little  more.  It  depends  on  the 
value  of  your  pound. 

At  the  same  time,  dear  William,  1  w^ould  like  to  inform  you  that  I  ha\  e  retired  from 
^y  position-on  the  1st  of  January.  Mr.  Gieseke  is  now  my  successor.  At  the  end  of 
January  I  will  travel  to  Dresden,  where  I  intend  to  take  my  perir.anent  residence  in 
the  summer.  I  will  give  you  my  address  as  soon  as  1  know  it  myeelf ,  and  if  you  visit 
"The  Sachsische  Emaillirwerke  "  do  not  forget  to  pay  ire  a  \igit.  Hans  will  sccom- 
pany  me  to  Dresden  in  order  to  see  the  place  where  I  will  li-s  e  in  future.  He  is  then 
going  back  to  Hughes  in  London  and  will  take  his  way  via  Paris. 
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Mr.  Erik  Kockum,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  in  our  concerns,  intends  to  Mf. 
London  in  the  beginning  of  February.  I  have  ^ven  him  yotir  address  and  if  h<f  <  a  • 
at  your  office,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  to  him  as  friendly  as  possible. 

I  hope  you  and  your  dear  family  are  in  good  health.    We  have  had  a  qi 
X-mastime.    All  the  children  have  been  at  home  and  we  have  made  it  as  pleasu*  .• 
we  could  for  them,  as  it  was  the  last  X-mas  we  spent  in  Sweden. 

Sending  you  our  united  greetings  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  once  a  whil*   ; 
remain,  dear  William, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Albert  VoLTVEt. 


ExniBiT  7. 

Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Tradp, 

London  J  S.  W.  /.,  Janunnf  54.  /^-' 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  13th  January,  I  have  to  inclosp  b--- 
with  a  tariff  of  the  rates  of  wage?  paid  in  the  enameled  hollowware  induptiT  and  lu..- 
industries  in  Germany.    I  have  to  add  that  these  rates  have  been  in  force  in  •:  • 
DuBseldorf  area  since  April  last,  and  can  be  taken  as  representative,  thou^,  it  %L; 
thing,  thejr  are  slightly  higher  than  those  paid  in  other  districts. 

Where  piecework  rates  are  resorted  to,  which  is  the  general  rule,  it  is  stated  *i^* 
an  average  worker  can  earn  at  least  15  per  cent  more  than  the  average  hourly  m*- 
Yours  faithfully, 

.1.  S.  Andrews. 
For  the  Comptroller  Oenf': 
Messrs.  Macparlane  &  Robinson  (Ltd.\ 

Kampen  House,  76-8  Southwark  StreH,  S.  E.  1. 


machine   industries,    FOUNDRIEfl,    LOCOMOTIVE,    WAGON,    AND    ALLIED    IXDL'inKlf- 

AND   ENAMEf  ING   W0RK«. 

•  •Class  I(a^,  skilled  workers  having  a  certificate  of  proficiency  who  can  prove  to  tx  • 
bad  a  long  and  varied  experience  and  practical  training,  capable  of  working  il  •• 
pendently  in  thftir  trade.    Doubtful  cases  are  decided  by  a  commiflsion  of  expt-r^ 

Wages  per  hour  are  a.«<  follows:  ^^'^ 

For  workers  over  25  years 4.  30-4   ■ 

For  wprkers  from  21  to  25  years 3.  T0-»  • 

For  workers  who  have  finisherl  apprenticeship  up  to  21  years 2. 90- '.  . 

Class  II(aV  skilled  workers  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
Wages  per  hour: 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age 4. 10— I   ' 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years. . .  - 3.  r<M 

For  workers  from  l^  to  21  years 2.  SO-.* 

For  workers  from  17  to  19  years 2. 5^.  *• 

Class  11 1(a),  trained  workers. 
Wages  per  hour: 

For  workers  over  25  years  of  age , 3.  J^V  4  • 

For  workers  from  21  to  25  years 3. 5-^     * 

For  \¥orker8  from  19  to  21  years 2. 70-.*  • 

For  workers  from  17  to  18  years 2. 40-.*  ' 

Class  TV^a),  helpere  or  matins. 
Wages  per  hour: 

For  workers  over  21  years  of  age 3. 5.vrv  •' 

For  workers  from  18  to  21  years 2.  TO  ."  •» 

For  workers  from  16  to  18  years 2.  ^t-J 

For  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1. 90  i  . 

Female  workers  doing  men's  work  receive  20  per  cent  less  than  do  male  workfK 
the  same  class. 
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Classification  in  the  sheet  and  Tnetal  punching  and  enameling  trade. 


Wage. 

(a) 


(a) 

(a) 
a) 

a) 

a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
a) 
a) 
(a) 


a)  Mechanical  workshop: 

Turner 

Fi  tter 

Smith 

Hammerman .- II 

Planer - 

Milling  cutter 

Saddler  (Sattler) 

(h)  Punch  and  planishing  works: 

Presaer 

Cutter  cutting  rounds  on  circular  shears -- II 

Cutter  operating  plate  shears. II 

Cutter  operating  vertical  shears I 

Scrap  binder  and  waste  stamper II 

Cutt-er II 

Trimmer II 

Straightener 

HoUo^w  metal  worker  and  drawer 

Warm  plate  puller  (warmeinzeiher) , . . . 

Black  sheet  iron  presser 

Aluminum  presser 

Grinder  and  poUsher 

Annealer  or  nirnaceman I 

(c)  Plumber's  workshop: 

Plumber 

Cutter 

Piercer IV 

Electro-welder I 

Oxy-acetylene  welder I 

Setter  (anschlaeger) I 

(d)  Enamel  works: 

Picklers ' 

Hollow  metal  worker 

Ground  ancj  finished  enameler 

Ground  and  finished  burner 

Furnace  boy *  IV 

Edger..     ., ir 

Sorter  and  improver 1 

Enamel  painter 

Miller 

Smelter I 

Generator  attendant *  I 

Fiurnace  stoker *  II 

Annealer 1 

Box  maker 

Packer I 

Weigher II 

Assembler I 

First  assembler ^  I 

Warehouseman I  V(a) 


Female  picklers 

Women  cleaners  in  pickling  shops. 


(a) 
(a) 


1 20  pfennigs  per  hour. 

'Clothing  bonus  (suit,  apron,  clogs,  and  rubber  gloves). 

*20  pfennigs  per  hour  for  self-stoktng  and  20  pfennigs  per  hour  for  heating. 

4 10  pfennigs  per  hour  for  beating. 

» 30  pfennigs  per  hour  for  self-stoking. 

•  20  pfennigs  per  hour  bonus. 

T  Plus  10  pfennigs  per  hour  bonus. 

B  lye^  20  per  cent  and  clothing  bonus  (apron,  clo^s,  and  rubber  gloves). 

•  Less  20  per  cent  and  20  pfennigs  per  hour,  clothing,  bonus,  aprons,  and  clogs. 


Class. 
111(a) 
Ill(a) 
11(a) 

Ill(a) 
Ill(a) 
Ill(a) 

Ill(a) 

IV(a) 


Ill(a) 

III(a^ 

'  Ill(a) 

Ill(a) 

'  11(a) 
Ill(a) 


Ill(a) 

Ill(a) 

lllfa) 
Ill(a) 


III(a^ 

Ill(a) 
'  Ill(a) 


Ill(a) 
Ill(a) 

11(a) 
* Ill(a) 


Ill(a) 
Ill(a) 
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Special  female  workirs. 

Wages  per  hour:                                                            -  ^*^^ 

For  female  workers  over  21  years 2.  "i**  . 

For  female  workers  from  16  to  18  years 1. 7'^  ■ 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years 1  *m^  ^ 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years 1  4«*  . 

In  special  female  workers  are  included:  Auftraegerinnen  (Japanners  .  •*1*-*-^ 
electro-oxy-acetylene  welders,  assemblers,  printers,  machine  workers,  cleauifr-  • 
pickling  shops  (plus  10  pfenning  per  hour  bonus,  aprons,  and  clogs),  and  dpn;*? 

Helpers  or  mates  (females). 
Wages  per  hour:  m&-i 

For  female  workers  over  21  years 2.  4<v  .  ■ 

For  female  workers  from  18  to  21  years 1.  ^yj  ■* 

For  female  workers  from  16  to  18  years l,***^     - 

For  female  workers  from  14  to  16  years l.Jt*^.  ■■ 

To  these  belong  cleaners,  washers,  packers,  other  helpers. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS. 

1.  Payment  of  child  allowance. 

The  child  allowance  is  1  mark  per  shift,  and  is  payable  for  all  children  up  u-  *: 
age  of  14  years,  inclusive,  or  to  the  age  of  16  years,  inclusive,  if  still  at  acfaooJ 

For  weak  and  sickly  people  this  child  allowance  is  also  paid  above  the  a^t*  <4 
in  so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of  earning  a  living.    A  child  allowance  is  also  pu>:  . 
the  case  of  sole  supporters  of  families. 

2.  Regulation  concerning  bonuses  for  foremen  and  gangers  foremen,  and  jsanz^-' 
working  on  piece  work  receive  an  hourly  extra  of  not  lees  than  20  pfenning. 

Foremen  and  gangers  not  working  on  piece  work  receive  an  extia  payment  •"/  c 
less  than  40  pfenning  per  hour. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING   BONUS  FROM  APRIL  16,   1920. 

This  bonus  is  simply  an  additional  payment  per  hour,  the  piece-work  basifi  rt-nu  * 
ing  the  same  as  before. 

(a)  Male  workers  coming  under  the  tariff  (including  apprentices)  receive  »#  f 
lows,  per  hour: 

From  14  to  16  years  of  age ••  .* 

From  16  to  18  years  of  age • 

Above  18  years  of  age * 

Above  19  years  of  age •• 

Above  20  years  of  age ^ 

Above  21  years  of  age ;  ■• 

(b)  The  increased  cost  of  living  bonus  for  female  workers  is  as  follows,  per  b***-? 

Mtri 

For  workers  above  25  years  of  age 0  * 

For  workers  above  21  years  of  age • 

For  workers  from  18  to  21  years  of  age • 

For  workers  from  14  to  18  years  of  age 

Workers  above  the  age  of  23,  who  are  sole  supporters  of  their  femily,  receive  a  U«t  -• 
of  1  mark  per  hour. 

EXHIBFT  S. 

MaCFARLANE  &  RoB»NRON.  «  LtI». 

Londmi.  England.  Febntary  tl   i**-' 
H.  C.  MiLLioAN,  Esq., 

The  Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall  S.  W. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Millioan:  ("onfinnin^  our  recent  conversation,  I  ?bou1d  like  i-  j  ' 
on  record  the  very  disastrous  competition  from  which  all  Britifh  manubw tu)>r> 
enameled  ware  are  at  present  suffering  from  German  and  Austrian  exp«»rt9.  "Wir-: 
the  low  value  of  the  mark. 

Last  year  approxim»:to!y  £500.000  worth  of  German  and  Austrian  enamelc^i  »*' 
was  shipped  and  delivered  in  this  country  at  prices  at  least  one-third  under  lb*-  K:. 
lish  cost  of  production.     This  business  is.  of  course,  quite  profitable  to  the  r«mtiD«r ' 
manufacturers,  in  view  of  tho  fart  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  nerr  gajy  wpt*'-' 
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•f  raw  materials  in  their  own  countries  and  the  value  of  the  mark  is  much  higher  there 
;han  is  represented  by  the  international  exchange.  They  can  thus  easily  afford  to 
iu  buamees  at  the  low  prices  charged.  The  resiut  is  that  English  manufacturera  are 
working  at  a  loss  and  have  been  compelled  to  partially  close  down. 

As  far  ae  our  own  firm  is  concerned,  we  are  only  at  present  working  22 J  hours  per 
week  and  our  experience  is  by  no  means  in  the  common. 

The  British  Association  of  HoUowware  Manufacturers  has  already  sent  a  deputation 
ut  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  British 
in^iustry  should  be  afforded  a  sufficient  measure  of  protection  against  Continental 
•* lumping."  Further,  and  apart  from  capitalistic  or  manufacturers'  interest,  it  i» 
m(i3t  essential  that  employment  should  be  found  for  our  workers  and  the  State  be 
raved  payment  of  the  present  unemployment  allowance. 

The  ^vxiter  feels  sure  from  his  conservation  with  you  that  you  entirely  concur  in 
ihe?e  \'ieiw8. 

Assuring  you  of  his  personal  regard, 
Yours,  very  &uthfully, 

Macfarlane  &  Robinson,  (Ltd.") 
William  A.  Macfarlane. 

Managing  Director. 


Exhibit  9. 

George  A.  Royle  &  Co., 
Baron's  Courts  London^  W.  14,  February  10,  1921, 
IIexry  C  Milligan,  Esq., 

The  Republic  Stamping  6c  Enameling  Co., 

Canion,  Ohio,  United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  our  conversation  of  Monday  last  upon  the  serious 
Gennan  competition  already  being  experienced,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  unless 
s?<>mething  is  done  to  protect  the  enameled  hoUowware  industry  outside  of  Germany, 
the  German  manufacturers  will  not  only  \ery  soon  have  recovered  their  lost  markets 
bat  will  obtain  a  still  greater  hold  of  the  world's  markets  than  they  already  possessed 
before  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  that  wages  in  the  German  enameled  ware  industry  have  been 
considerably  advanced  over  the  prewar  scale,  yet  these  wages  are  still  very  much 
lower  than  those  now  paid  in  other  countries. 

The  present  German  rate  of  wages  per  hour  varies  with  the  experience  and  a^e  of 

the  workers,  ranging  from  mark  2.70  per  hour  for  helpers  or  mates  to  mark  4.50  for 

skilled  workers  having  a  certificate  of  proficiency.     Youths  and  female   labor  is 

paid  on  a  correspondingly  lower  scale.     In  addition  to  the  regular  wages  there  is  an 

"increase  cost  of  living"  bonus,  and  a  sp3cial  allowance  for  married  men  with  families 

A  further  and  most  serious  matter  to  be  contended  with  is,  of  course,  the  great 

depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark.    German  manufacturers'  prices  are  at  present 

being  quoted  plus  an  advance  of  550  per  cent,  but  with  the  rate  of  exchange  with 

the  United  Kingdom  ranging  around  about  mark  240  to  pound  sterling,  the  goods  can 

be  landed  in  this  country  at  prices  against  which  other  manufacturers  can  not  possibly 

compete,  and  with  the  adverse  American  rate  of  exchange,  Canadian  and  American 

manufacturers  are  now  completely  shut  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  market.     It  is 

stated  by  merchants  here  that  even  if  the  German  prices  were  quoted  plus  1,000  per 

cent  advance,  they  would  still  be  strictly  competitive. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  stated  he  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  Germany  is  not  trying  to 
stabilize  her  money,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  whilst  the  German  mark  remains 
at  the  present  low  value  outside  of  Germany,  the  Germans  are  in  a  specially  favorable 
position  to  compste  against  all  other  nations,  whilst  at  the  same  time  receiving  an 
enormously  h^gh-mark  value  for  their  exports. 

As  a  striking  instance  of  this,  a  German  competitor  in  our  line  of  goods  is  offering 
hurricane  lanterns  at  mark  35.50  each,  D/I)  Hamburg.  At  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change this  works  out  at  35/-37/  per  dozen  D/D  Hamburg,  or  mark  426  per  dozen.  1  he 
prewar  price  of  this  same  lantern  was  mark  22  per  dozen,  D/D  any  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  represents  an  enormous  appreciation  in 
the  mark  value  received  in  Germany  over  prewar  rates,  this  manufacturer  now 
receiving  mark  426  for  1  dozen  lanterns  without  having  to  pay  the  freight  to  England, 
whereas  previously  he  only  received  mark  22.  which  included  freight  charges  to  any 
United  Kingdom  town.    Comment  is  needless. 
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The  mark  is  still  a  mark  In  Germany,  and  with  such  a  high  return  for  bcr  eupt  r  ■ 
it  would  appear  that  Germany  within  a  very  short  period  will  attain  a  pcaitioD  vi.  . 
must  be  very  dangerous  to  the  manufacturers  of  other  industrial  natioDS. 

A  high  tariff  wall  against  German-made  goods,  or  alternatively  restriction  ttr  ;  - 
hibition  of  imports  of  German-made  goods,  appears  to  be  the  only  means  hy  vL- 
this  most  unfair  German  competition  may  be  countered,  unless  our  statecmrn  •  «. 
find  a  means  to  stabilize  the  exchanges. 

During  1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920,  a  greatly  increased  trade  in  enameled  holi  ^r 
ware  was  being  done  by  Canadian  and  American  manufacturers  with  this  <vi-:  ••  • 
whilst  the  overseas  demands  for  these  products  were  far  greater  than  the  cmpartt\  • 
the  factories  could  meet.    But  with  the  reappearance  of  German-made  eiuux>*  .*  ■ 
ware  on  the  world 's  markets,  the  demand  quickly  fell  away  in  the  summer  of  I  «^ 
and  many  contracts  were  canceled  in  favor  of  German  goods. 

According  to  the  table  of  imports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  into  the  United  Kinr>  - 
during  December  last,  the  following  figures  prove  how  Germany  has  complet4*l\  •  .* 
out  Canadian  and  United  States  enameled  hollow-ware  manufacturers: 

P.H.T  ■ 

Hollow  ware,  wrought  enameled:  Tons,  «^  -^ 

Germany 366  33.  t 

Canada 1  1' 

United  States 2 

Sweden 21  2.  ♦*« 

Netherlands 42  "S.  •«•• 

Belgium 26  o^.  Ti* 

In  other  hardware  lines  Germany  is  showing  similar  heavy  importations  ovpr  nth»* 
countries,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  check  this  flow  of  German  export*,  tf,* 
Allies  may  receive  some  part  of  the  proposed  indemnity,  but  many  important  iod'^^ 
tries  outside  of  Germany  must  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Georoe  A.  ROTLB  ^  i'n 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  David  Walker. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WALKEB,  BEPRESEVTIVO  THB  KIT* 
SCHEEREE  COEPOBATIOH,  HEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  address  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  surgical  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmuttee  is  very  familiar  with  the  surgic**.- 
instrument  proposition. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  just  want  to  speak  very  briefly 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  same  gTf>uno. 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  just  want  to  address  myself  to  the  question  J»f 
what  the  rates  in  the  proposed  bill  mean  as  appUed  to  surgical 
instruments. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  vou  represent  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  Kny-Scheerer  Corporation,  of  New  York 
City.  The  old  Kny-Scheerer  Corporation  was  taken  over  and  5t»M 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  require  much  time,  will  you  i 

Mr.  Walker.  Only  about  10  minutes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  importers  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  less  than  10  nunutes  if  you  can.  as  thf 
committee  has  to  adjourn  very  short]  v. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  may  say  tnnt  .**adth  of  the  surp^*-' 

instrument  line  probably  covers  Jilfe  ^^^  iieiuj(4oiiM»th- 

manufacture  probably  cover  n<         ^^K       I^MMPi^    '  Ibtt  it 
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rould  make  no  difference  if  a  Chinese  wall  were  built  around  the 
United  States,  there  would  have  to  be  some  importation  of  surgical 
nstruments  from  abroad. 

I  may  say  that  shortly  after  the  war  was  over  one  of  the  men 
srho  will  appear  here  before  the  conmiittee  as  a  domestic  manu- 
acturer  came  into  my  office  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  Wash- 
ngton  and  secure  a  provision  in  the  consular  regulations — and  he 
«ras  the  first  man  in  Europe  to  buy. 

The  rate  provided  in  tne  proposed  bill  is  60  cents  a  dozen  on  & 
io  valuation  or  less,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  cent.  Inasmuch 
IS  the  vast  majority  of  surgical  instruments  cost  over  $5  a  dozen, 
ihe  limit  of  $5  may  be  discontinued,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
[t  simply  means  12  per  cent  plus  35  per  cent,  which  is  47  per  cent. 
That  is  plain. 

The  Irayne-Aldrich  law  provided  45  per  cent  under  the  omnibus 
metal  schedule. 

A  vast  amount  of  these  instruments  must  come  from  abroad. 
It  is  noted  that  in  Canada  these  goods  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Last  year  Canada  imported  from  tne  United  States  $567,299  worth 
of  surgical  and  dental  instruments.  With  no  duty  at  all,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  sent  more  than  twenty  times  the  surgical  instru- 
ments into  Canada  that  he  imported. 

If  you  take  the  noncomparable  surgical  instruments  as  imported 
and  apply  the  rates  of  the  proposed  bill  you  get  a  rate  of  duty  of 
exactly  220  per  cent.  That  is  what  this  bill  means -when  applied 
upon  noncomparable  goods. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  comparative  costs  that  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  the  committee  covering  the  importation  of  certain  sur- 
gical instruments,  and  I  have  put  against  that  the  prices  as  sold  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Ijet  me  say  this  in  connection  that  the  supply  must  of  necessity  bo 
limited.  It  covers  137,000  surgeons  and  9,000  hospitals.  That  is  to 
say,  the  field  can  not  be  increased.  The  vast  amount  of  surgical  in- 
strument items,  numbering  10,000,  means  a  tremendous  manufac- 
turing proposition.  If  you  make  the  rate  prohibitive,  even  then  the 
American  manufacturer  could  not  cover  all  the  surgical  needs  of  this 
country,  because  his  overhead  would  be  so  vast  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  put  them  absolutely  out  of  reach.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  highly  specialized  industry  it  must  have  a  world  market  in  order  to 
get  the"  production  necessary  to  bring  down  the  cost. 

With  reference  to  the  noncomparable 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  noncomparable,  under  the  provisions  that 
will  be  adopted  if  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  it  would 
not  take  the  same  rate  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Walker.  Senator,  tnen  I  am  speaking  of  something  that  I  do 
not  know  anything  about. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  only  telling  you. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  It  is  a  comfort,  at  least.  I 
have  prepared  these  sheets  that  show  just  what  the  rates  woidd  mean 
when  applied  to  the  present  situation. 
vSonator  La  Follette.  Make  that  a  part  of  your  statement. 
Mr.  Walker.  If  you  take  a  haemostatic  forceps,  it  is  $5.28.  The 
KnySchearer  Corporation  make  it  for  $10.20;  Haslam,  $10.20;  Sklar, 
SU  nd  Pilling,  $12.     Taking  the  American  valuation  and  adding 
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it,  it  would  bring  the  cost  at  New  York  from  $9.33  to  $1 1.  You  w : 
find  here  that  the  rate  of  dutj  applied  upon  the  American  seiiL'ij 
price  ot  the  comparable  article  is  1 23  per  cent.  That  simply  mak.- 
that  merchandise  which  this  paragraph  covers  will  be  absolutely  pr  - 
hibited  under  the  present  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  present  that  objection  to  the  Ways  au  ■ 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was  presented  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chau'man,  this  will  always  show  in  the  pn>t> 
wherever  there  is  an  article  such  as  scissors  and  knives  and  surgir  \ 
instruments,  the  profit  on  which  is  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  Let  me  say,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Utur. 
that  that  probably  is  true,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cannj 
for  the  surgical-instrument  demands  in  this  country  there  must  h*-  a 
tremendous  stock. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nobody  questions  the  statement  that  you  madt*  iii 
the  first  place.     I  recognize  that,  and  I  think  the  committee  doo<. 

Mr.  'Walker.  You  can  not  do  a  surgical-instrument  business  to-di* 
without  50  per  cent  profit  on  your  selhng  price.  I  figure,  on  the  nvi.- 
comparable  merchandise  which  you  tell  me  is  not  necessary  to  pn.- 
duce  because  the  bill  is  to  be  changed 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  item  that  you  speak  of,  forceps,  the  co>t  .:• 
New  York  is  $5.28  '  You  say  that  article  sells  as  high  as  $12. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  Polling  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  $10,20  is  the  next  price.  So  there  is  100  pr' 
cent  difference  there,  or  within  1  per  cent.  Others  are  over  100  pf 
cent,  and  that  would  make  the  dinerence. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  you  will  take  the  Kny  Schearer  Corporation  pn«  • 
of  $10.20  and  allow  them  50  per  cent  profit  on  that,  it  would  ^v*- 
$5.10.  That  is  exactly  18  cents  less  than  the  landing  cost.  Is  c»* 
that  fair  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  absolutely  the  case,  and  I  say  that  it  mvi< 
necessarily  be  where  there  is  100  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost  a-  t 
a  foreign  article  and  an  article  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  vValker.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  less  when  you  have  !•> 
take  care  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  stock  to  care  for  the  dome^i  • 
needs. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  htr^ 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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FigwreM  applying  to  surgical  instruments^  paragraph  359  of  H.  R.  7785. 


Present  cost. 

Present   selling   price   of  im- 
ported and  domestic  makes. 

Under  proposed  Ameri- 
can valuation. 

TiUe. 

Ger- 
many. 

New 
York. 

Kny- 
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Has- 
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be  in 
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Based 
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can 

selling 
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dozen. 

Hemostatic  forceps,  20  per 
c*nt 

$4.20 

4.20 
6.00 
2.40 
6.60 
6.60 
33.00 

$5.28 

5.28 
8.16 
3.00 
8.28 
8.28 
41.28 

$10.20 

7.80 
16.20 

5.40 
16.20 
15.60 
72.00 

$10.20 

6.60 
12.48 

4.00 
12.00 
13.20 
48.00 

$ia20 

7.80 
12.00 

4.20 
12.00 
13.20 
13.20 

$12.00 

■'is-'oo' 

4.50 
12.00 
15.00 
66.00 

$9.33 

7.53 
12.00 

5.79 
12.54 
13.20 
57.21 

Perct. 
123 

70f 

94 

98 

ftfta 

8o| 

$11.00 

ilmor  cyperating  knives,  20 
p^T  c«nt 

7.00 

Bandar  shears,  30  per  cent. . 
Thumb  forceps,  20  per  cent. . 
Sp4»age  forceps,  20per  cent... 
Dressing  forceps,  20  per  cent . 
L'terine  dilator,  30  per  cent . . 

12.00 
5.00 
12.00 
14.00 
6a  00 

Note. — If  the  American-valuation  plan  is  adopted,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  proposed  specific 
duty  be  eliminated  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  or  at  most  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
tiecause  we  find  that  the  present  revenue  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  duty  would  (if  applied  to  "American 
valuation")  be  equal  to  7-11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  have  the  consent  of  the  committee 
lo  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  a  statement. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  half  past  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  27,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


COMMITTEE  PRINl— UNREVISED 

Note. — ^This  print  is  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Committee 
and  is  subject  to  correction  before  the  final  print 
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SATUBDAY,  ATXaUST  27,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington  J  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10.3Q  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Smoot,  McCumber,  Mc- 
lean, CurtLs,  Walsh,  Watson,  Dillingham,  Gerry,  and  Simmons. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senator 
Smoot  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee give  notice  now  that  the  sugar  schedule  will  be  postponed  for 
the  present.  1  suppose  there  is  no  reason  to  be  given  at  this  time, 
bat  there  is  certain  information  that  I  desire  myself  to  secure  that 
has  a  great  bearing  upon  the  sugar  schedule,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  ask  that  it  go  over.  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  satisfy  the  sugar 
ptK>ple  to  have  it  go  over. 

I  \^ould  also  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  parties  who 
are  here  interested  in  tlie  molasses  schedule  would  like  that  same 

Erivilege,  for  it  to  go  over,  although  if  the  molasses  people  desire  to 
e  heard  on. the  black  molasses,  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Blackstrap  molasses.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  state  that  quite  a  number  of  the  blackstrap  molasses  people  are 
here,  they  having  been  notified  that  the  blackstrap  molasses  question 
would  be  heard  to-day.  Now  they  are  here,  and  w^enator  Smoot  says 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  conmiittee  to  let  the  whole  matter  go  over 
until  after  the  recess,  or  some  other  date. 

The  Chairman.  UntU  a  later  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee. 

Senator  McKeliar.  They  are  here  and  at  considerable  expense, 
and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  them  yet.  If  the 
committee  will  excuse  me  for  a  short  time  I  will  ,^o  out  and  talk  with 
them  and  see  what  their  attitude  is  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whatever  they  decide  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  they  can  be  heard  now  or 
later? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  go  out  and  talk  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  adjourn  to  the  caucus  room  adjoining 
the  committee  room. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  sugjjest  that  you  see  if  you  can  not 
^et  one  of  them  to  speak  for  all.  If  you  can  do  that,  probably  we. 
might  hear  them  to-day. 

Senator  McKellar.  1  will  go  out  and  talk  with  them  now. 

2015 
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The  Chairman.  Get  one  to  speak  for  the  whole  party. 

Mr.  ScH^HTT  (from  the  audience).  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  undeivlA*.  ' 
that  the  sugar  schedule  is  to  go  over  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  mv  statement. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  all  witnesses  are  discharged  until  furii. 
notice. 

Mr.  Schmitt.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  memorandum,  if  I  have  y..-  • 
permission. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  not  been  called  yet. 

Mr.  Schahtt.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Schmitt.  My  name  is  Schmitt. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understand  he  represents  the  sugar  intcn--*'- 
and  wants  to  submit  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  hardly  permit  him  to  walk  -: 
and  submit  a  memorandum  yet,  until  he  gets  tne  consent  of  the  r«»iL- 
mittee.  We  have  not  opened  up  the  sugar  schedule  yet.  Just  •  ■ 
down  a  moment. 

Who  is  the  first  witness?  Pending  the  conference  of  the  sue*' 
people,  the  committee  will  proceed  to  near  Mr.  E.  J.  Sovatkin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   E.  J.   SOVATKIH,   BEPBESEVTIHG  Til 
SKLAB  MAKUFACTXTBIira  CO.,  BB00KL7H,  V.  T. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committor  I 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  surgicd  instruments,  and  I  have  run.* 
here  to  ask  3"ou  gentlemen  to  give  us  a  fair  rate  of  tariff  that  will  ^i'- 
us  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  importers  of  German  instru- 
ments.    They  are  our  sole  competitors. 

Before  the  war  about  80  per  cent  of  the  instruments  used  in  v.." 
country  were  imported  from  Germany.  During  the  war  pentn]  •• 
industry  was  built  up  to  quite  an  extent,  a  lai^e  amount  of  capita. 
was  invested  in  the  business  in  this  country,  anasurgical  instnini*r.> 
are  made  in  six  different  States,  normally  employing  about  4,000  nit ' 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  d<*nv 
instruments  ? 

Mr.  SovATiax.  No:  just  surgical  instruments. 

Senator  W^\lsh.  How  many  men  does  A^our  company'  employ  f 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Normally,  a  little  over  200  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  the   10,000  varieties  of  >ur^- 
instruments  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  SovATKix.  In  our  o\ni  plant  a  little  over  3,000. 

I  understand  a  witness  yesterday  made  the  statement  then*  *♦' 
about  10.000  different  styles  of  sui^ical  instruments,  and  only  aN  •' 
20  per  cent  made  in  this  country.  I  know  there  are  i>ver  T."-' 
patterns  of  sui^ical  instniments  made  in  this  country.  Ho  «•* 
made  the  statement  that  $367,290  worth  of  American-made  sunn-^ 
and  dental  instruments  were  importer!  in  Canada  in  one  fiscal  va" 
I  don*t  believe  that  over  10  per  cent  of  that  was  surgical  insiruni»'^*" 
It  may  have  been  dental  instruments,  but  not  surgical.  Wo  d*»  r. 
export  2  per  cent  of  our  product  to  all  parts  of  the  wt>rld. 

Senator  Walsh.  Give  the  name  of  your  company. 

Mr.  SovATKix.  The  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  locatod  in  Bnx»l^^' 
N.  Y. 
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In  the  making  of  surgical  instruments  anywhere  from  75  to  95  per 
rent  is  the  labor  cost.  Our  mechanics  are  earning  now  from  40  to 
Jo  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Germany  the  same  class  is  being  paid  5i  to  8^ 
marks  an  hour,  equivalent  at  tne  present  ratio  of  the  German  mark 
to  about  6  cents  an  hour.  I  know  that  German  factories  are  working 
with  increased  forces  on  full  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  that  the  German  mark  in  Germany 
R'ill  not  buy  any  more  than  8  cents  will  buy  on  this  market  ? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Let  me  get  your  question  again,  please. 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  that  8  German  marks  in  Germanj 
will  not  buy  any  more  than — probably  it  should  be — 12  cents  in  this 
country? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Hardly  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking  you  about  what  it  will  buy. 
Mr.  SovATON.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  believe  it  will  only  buy  about  what 
12  cents  will  buy  on  this  market? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  it  will  buy  more,  Senator. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  will  buy  more  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  it  will.  I  have  just  come  back  from 
Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  You    think   that   the   purchasing   power   of   8 
German  marks  is  more  than  their  gold  value,  measured  by  the  America 
standard  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  can  not  figure  it  out  in  cents.     I  could  give  you 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  Germany  in  July  of  this  year,  because 
1  was  there. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  could  give  them  to  you  right  here.     I  have  got 
the  prices  of  certain  foodstuffs  that  I  took  notations  of  when  I  was 
(uer  there. 
Senator  McCumber.  Are  those  wholesale  or  retail  prices? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Retail  prices  marked  on  the  windows  of  the  stores 
in  Germany. 
Senator  Simmons.  These  are  retail  prices  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir.  Meats  sold  from  9  to  10  marks  a  pound. 
That  is  the  German  pound,  which  is,  I  believe,  10  per  cent  more  than 
our  pound.     Their  pound  is  heavier  than  our  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to 
a  ton  ( 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  It  is  more  than  16  ounces. 
Senator  Simmons.  Meats  were  selling  for  what  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Nine  and  ten  marks  a  pound,  without  the  bone. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  sort  of  meat  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Steak. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  would  that  be  measured  in  gold  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  12^  cents. 
Senator  Simmons.  Perpoimd? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  would  12^  cents  buy  on  this  market  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  I   don't  believe  that  it  would  buy  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  steak,  would  it? 
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Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  can  take  that  12  cents  over  there  ar 
buy  a  pound  with  it,  or  witn  the  mark  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  it  will  take  how  much  American  monev  »• 
buy  a  pound  in  this  country  ?     Would  it  be  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  beUeve  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Forty  cents  would  buy  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  German  laborer  with  his  hour's  wt-^^ 
can  buy  a  pound  of  meat,  and  you  pay  your  labor  40  cents  an  h«»-.- 
and  it  takes  an  hour  of  his  work  to  buy  a  pound  of  meat  on  the  Am*  r  - 
can  market  ?     Is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  wages  that  a  German  gets  for  :: 
hour's  work  will  buy  as  much  meat  on  that  market  as  the  wa(;e^  >  . 
pay  your  common  laborers  will  buy  on  this  market  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  That  is  right.  Do  you  want  any  more  of  these  f'*-. 
prices? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Mai^arine.     There  is  not  very  much  butter  thrr- 
They  use  a  lot  of  margarine.     That  sells  at  6  marks  a  pound.     Ep^ 
at  12  marks  a  dozen,  fresh  eggs.     Beans  are  2  and  3  marks  a  poun 
Peas  are  from  3  to  5  marks  a  pound.     Bread  is  from  1^  to  3  miir^* 
a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  reduced  the  kilos  to  pounds  i 

Mr.  SovaTkin.  They  sell  it  in  pounds  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  knew  that. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  That  is  the  way  they  sell  at  retail. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  wage  t*. 
German  laborer  receives  will  buy  as  much  food  products  over  theft*  v- 
the  wages  you  pay  in  this  country  will  buv  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  the  average  will  probably  buy  more.     V 
same  thing  applies  to  clothing  and  shoes.     I  priced  clotliin^  an*!  ! 
priced  shoes.     I  stopped  at  the  best  hotel  in  Tuttlinger,  which  i^  - 
southern  German  center  for  making  surgical  instruments,  where  ti* 
lai^est  surgical-instrument  plant  in  the  world  is  located. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  value  of  the  dollar  is  measured  by  what  r 
will  buy  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkix.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  was  there  eight  days,  and  ni; 
bill  for  the  eight  days,  including  all  meals  and  some  liquid  rrfn**.  - 
ments  with  every  meal,  was  409  marks  and  20  pfennigs,  for  eight  cU.\- 

Senator  Simmons.  WTiat  is  that  in  our  money  i 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Tliat  would  be  about  $5.50  for  the  eight  days,  in- 
cluding half  a  bottle  of  wine  with  everi'  meal. 

As  I  said  before,  the  wages  are  6  J  to  S  J  marks  an  hour  in  northfn 
Germany  and  5J  to  7h  marks  an  hour  in  southern  Germany.  That  i* 
just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  mecbani<^*  i' 
southern  Germany  were  paid  higher  wages  before  the  war  than  t^* 
mechanics  in  northern  Germany  were  paid.  It  is  just  the  revi^r* 
now,  because  foodstuffs  are  cheaper  down  there. 

Paragraph  359  of  this  proposed  tariff  bill  provides  35  per  cent  s 
valorem  plus  a  specific  rate  of  60  cents  a  dozen  on  surgical  instrumen'.* 
costing  $5  a  dozen  or  less,  and  12  cents  per  dozen  for  every  dollar  p* ' 
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lozei^over  that.  That  is  on  the  American  valuation.  With  that 
ate  of  duty  I  believe  that  we  could  manufacture  perhaps  50  per  cent 
)f  the  instruments  that  are  required  in  this  country. 

I  would  recommend  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  that 
specific  rate.  I  think  we  could  then  make  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
instruments  used  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  60  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  the  specific  ? 

Mr.  SovATON.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  the  making  of  instruments  so 
much  of  it  is  included  in  the  cost  of  labor.  It  is  almost  all  the  cost 
of  labor. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  over  there  ? 

Mr,  SovATKiN.  No;  this  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  instruments 
laid  down  here.  I  have  got  the  invoices  for  goods  I  bought  while 
I  was  over  there  this  last  summer.  I  know  what  the  goods  cost 
landed  here;  I  know  what  they  cost  in  Germany;  I  know  what  it 
costs  to  manufacture  them  here,  and  I  know  what  the  wholesale 
selling  prices  are  here.  The  importers  of  German  instriunents  to-day 
are  not  basing  their  selling  price  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  laid  down 
here.  They  are  basing  it  on  the  American  selling  price,  and  cutting 
enough  unaer  it  to  get  the  business.  The  result  is  that  our  plant  lA 
running  about  20  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  And  your  idea  is  that  they  could  sell  them 
much  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  SovATON.  They  could  sell  them  for  half  the  price  they  are 
selling  them  now  and  make  a  profit.  And,  furthermore,  the  price 
the  German  manufacturer  is  charging  for  his  goods  now,  on  the 
American  market  or  any  foreign  market,  is  higher  than  they  are 
selling  the  goods  for  inland.  The  reason  for  that  is  thev  want  a 
differential  so  they  can  reduce  their  price  when  the  tariff  in  these 
other  countries  is  raised.  They  told  me  that  when  I  was  there. 
The  diflFerent  organizations  have  taken  that  attitude.  Every  industry 
over  there  is  organized. 

Senator  McLean.  Basing  your  estimate  on  the  selling  price  here, 
you  need  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  the  specific  rate  you  refer  to  ? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Taking  it  on  the  selling  price  here  we  need  the  60 
per  cent  to  be  able  to  make  90  per  cent  ojf  the  goods  required  here. 
If  you  would  put  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  surgical  instruments  you 
would  not  keep  all  Germaa  goods  out. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  importations  now  ? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  is  no  way  of  telling,  Senator. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  advised  by  the  experts  that  there  are 
practically  no  importations  now.     Is  ttiat  true  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Senator,  I  can  show  you  invoices  right  now  for 
goods  that  have  arrived  in  this  country,  and  some  are  on  the  way. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  know  some  are  coming,  of  course. 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Large  quantities. 
Senator  Simmons.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I'  have  500,000  marks  worth  of  instruments  con- 
signed to  our  firm  now  on  the  water  or  in  the  customshouse  in  New 
York. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Why  do  you  get  instruments  from  GeniiAn\ 
you  are  an  American  manufacturer  of  surgical  instruments  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  imported  them  before  the  war. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  oecause  you  can  not  make  them  as  che:*j 
in  your  own  factory  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No;  they  are  cheaper  and  we  have  to  have  them  • 
stay  in  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  went  over  to  Germany  and  bought  t-  ■ 
much  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  bought  about  2,000,000  marks  worth  of  inst'-. 
ments. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  imported  them  to  this  country  and  went  ir/ 
the  importing  business  here  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  have  been  in  the  importing  business  a  g^-- 
while. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  some  of  these  instruments  are  identical  wir 
those  you  make  here  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  practically  intend  to  close  down  that  pv: 
of  your  factory  and  sell  German  instruments? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  If  the  tariff  is  not  put  on  there  we  wiU  have  to  cl"^ 
it  down. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  the  dumping  that  has  been  going  on  b&^ 
been  done  by  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  are  lust  getting  oiu*  goods  in.  We  are  n  * 
dumping  them.  We  will  nave  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  ti' 
other  importers  are  selling  them  and  will  have  to  ^  out  of  toe  mac  ..* 
factiuing  business  altogether  if  we  don't  get  a  tariff. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  less  could  you  buv  them  for  from  iL-* 
Germans  than  you  could  from  the  importers  in  New  York  f 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  have  not  asked  lor  any  quotations  from  Xf^ 
York  importers  on  their  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  bought  heavier  this  year  than  henpt'- 
fore? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  a  great  quantity  of  goods  on  ban-: 
and  we  give  you  the  protective  tariff  that  you  are  asking  for  her- 
you  will  make  a  hanasome  profit  on  those  goods  you  have  alresiV' 
bought. 

MT,  SovATKiN.  That  is  also  true  of  all  the  importers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  reason  you  went  over  and  hous'' 
heavier  this  year  than  you  generally  do  ) 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Welli  Senator,  we  have  had  a  bill — I  appean : 
before  this  committee  in  1919  and  asked  for  a  tariff  on  suigical  instn- 
ments.     You  may  recall  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  SovATKix.  We  were  turned  down.     There  was  nothing  left  f 
do  but  to  import  German  instruments  if  we  were  goin^  to  stay  ir 
business.     We  have  been  in  the  surgical  instrument  business  for  :►*'' 
years  and  expect  to  remain  in  it.  either  as  manufacturers  or  io- 
porters. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  bought  2,000,000  marks  worth ' 

Mr.  SovATKix.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  about  S30,000  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes;  hardly  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  output  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  In  1918  our  output  was  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  imported  about  $30,000  worth  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  one  factory  in  Philadelphia  that 
has  a  larger  output. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No,  sir.  There  are  about  50  manufacturers  all 
told  in  the  United  States,  by  and  large. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out, 
although  you  are  here  asking  for  60  per  cent  tariff,  what  the  importa- 
tions (rf  last  year  were. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  that,  because  they 
are  included  in  the  basket  clause.  That  is  where  sm'gical  instruments 
are.  They  have  no  separate  classification.  We  have  tried  to  get  it 
and  could  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  export  surgical  instruments. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Very  little. 


Senator  Smoot.  What^do  you  call  *'Uttle?" 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  don't*  beheve  we  exD< 


:port  2  per  cent  of  our  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  statistics  show  there  were  about  $800,000 
worth  of  surgical  instruments  exported  from  the  United  States  last 
year.  Do  you  know  what  manufacturers  in  America  exported  those 
goods? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  could  easily  ascertain  by 
questioning  oiu*  other  manufacturers  and  requesting  them  to  give 
me  a  statement  of  w^hat  they  exported  last  year  That  must  include 
other  than  surgical  instrmnents. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  It  must  include  dental  instruments. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  does  not  include  dental  instruments  at  all. 
It  simply  includes  what  is  designated  as  surgical  instruments,  $800,000 
vorth  of  goods  exported  from  America  last  year.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  how  much  you  exported  of  those  $800,000  worth  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figure  by  looking  it  up. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  imported  goods  from  Germany  and 
exported  any  of  those  German  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  Canada  or  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Verv  little,  if  anv.  In  Canada  we  have  no  dutv 
at  all  on  instruments,  and  they  import  direct  from  Germany  and 
England. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  sell  a  good  many  goods  over  there,  a  good 
Riany  surgical  instruments  from  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  make  in  this  countrv  all  kinds  of 
surgical  instruments,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Almost  all  kinds. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  was  demonstrated  during  the  war  that  we 
could  make  in  this  country  nearly  any  surgical  or  medical  instru- 
Dient  made  in  the  world.  There  is  no  question  on  earth  about  it. 
We  can  make  them  all. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  was  not  the  question  I  asked  him.     I  aske«: 
if  he  did  make  them  all. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  make  every  installment  that  is  re<}uired  .r 
surgery.  We  made  them  during  the  war  period,  and  I  believe  th#-  • 
are  being  made  to-day. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  every  instrument  being  used  i^ 
surgery  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  are  some  special  patterns  we  do  not  make 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  us  what  part  of  these  instnimen:* 
that  are  imported  to  this  country  are  not  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  can  not  tell  vou  that,  Senator  Simmons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  all  the  kinds  of  instruments  thu' 
are  imported  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No,  not  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  this  S30,000  worth  tii** 
you  imported  are  of  kinds  that  you  do  not  make  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Perhaps  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  over  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  sell  your  imported  articles  for  less  pn«- 
than  those  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  have  not  had  any  imported  articles  to  sell 
They  are  on  the  way  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  not  imported  them  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Before  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  customary  to  sell  those  at  a  less  price  iIiat 
you  sell  your  own  manufactured  article? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  if  you  are  drivfr. 
out  of  business  and  prevented  from  producing  them  in  this  countrv 
you  will  be  able  to  supply  the  American  market  at  a  lesser  price  f 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  something  said  before  tne  Wnv* 
and  Means  Committee  on  this  bill  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  the  surreal  instruments  made  in  thl^ 
country  compare  with  the  German  article  as  to  (quality  i 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  they  are  just  as  good  in  every  case,  and  i:. 
some  cases  better. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  demonstrated  and  shown  at 
the  special  hearings  last  year  that  there  were  better  articles  produ<^^i 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true  of  a  large  part,  but  it  is  not  true  -f 
all  of  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  did  not  say  all  of  them.  I  said  it  was  true  as  :* 
certain  articles. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  true  as  to  many,  but  taking  ii  ** 
a  whole,  how  do  they  compare  i 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  think  triey  compare  very  favorably. 

Senator  Simmons.  Some  are  better  and  some  not  so  good  i 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Some  are  better  and  some  not  so  gocKl. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  there  some  instruments  that  the  operator' 
in  this  country  prefer  the  German  make  over  the  American  mab*  ? 
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Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  don't  know.     There  may  be  some  special  types  of 
nstniments,  special  instruments  that  are  made  only  in  Germany, 
rhich  the  American  surgeon  or  specialist  would  prefer. 
Senator  Simmons.  Not  made  in  this  country  at  all  ? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  some  types  that  are  only  made 
ibroad. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  can  not  make 
:hein  here? 
Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  far  as  material  and  skill  are  concerned,  we 
f*an  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  As  far  as  material  and  skill  are  concerned,  we  can 
produce  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Sovatkin,  you  have  had  20  minutes,  and  you 
have  been  interrupted.     Have  you  any  further  statement  to  maKe  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin*  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  The  Tariff  Commission  held  hearings  in  New  York 
in  1918  on  surgical  instruments,  and  in  the  report  that  they  published 
is  a  statement  that  the  Bellevue  Hospital  and  allied  hospitals  of  New 
York  spent  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  oi  their  appropriation  for  surgical 
instruments.     You  can  see  what  a  small  item  it  is  in  the  entire  expend- 
iture.    One  hospital  in  Brooklyn  that  I  am  connected  with  and  which 
opened  last  November,  the  institution  costing  something  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  to  put  in  their  equipment,  and  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  initial  equipment  of  surgical  instruments  was  a  little  over 
S2,100.     You  can  see  what  a  small  percentage  it  is.     The  general 
practitioner,  the  doctor,  does  not  spend  verv  much  for  surgical  instru- 
ments.    He  does  not  have  to  have  them.     It  is  the  surgeon  or  special- 
ist that  buys  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the  fees  they  get  their  expend- 
itures for  surgical  instruments  are  not  very  great. 
Senator  Curtis.  You  are  going  to  file  a  brief,  are  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  have  not  prepared  one.     I  will  be  glad  to  file 
one  if  it  is  desired. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  this  witness  to  prepare 
a  brief  and  submit  it  within  a  reasonable  time  for  printing  in  the 
record.  I  do  that  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been  in  Germany  recent- 
ly, and  knows  the  wages  and  costs  and  can  supply  information  of  that 
kind  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  committee.  In  our  hearing  a 
lew  months  ago  the  only  thing  we  did  not  have  was  the  price  of 
commodities  and  also  the  wages  paid.  If  we  had  that  now  we  could 
take  the  old  hearings  and  we  have  a  complete  case  made.  We 
went  into  this  question  very  thoroughly,  heard  witnesses  for  days, 
but  we  did  not  have  the  wages  then  paid  in  Germany  or  what  they 
were  paying  for  their  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  any  other  competitors  in  the  pro- 
iluction  of  these  articles  except  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  We  did  have  Japan  as  a  competitor,  but  they  never 
came  up  to  the  American  or  German  instrument  in  quality,  so  that 
they  do  not  figure  very  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  we  have  any 
competition  anywhere  in  the  world,  from  the  testimony  at  these 
hearings,  except  Japan  and  Germany. 
Mr.  Sovatkin.  In  surgical  instruments  we  have  not. 
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Senator  Simmons.  We  have  not  in  anything  else  that  has  l>t»  • 
talked  about  since  these  hearings  began. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  number? 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  not  got  the  number  yet. 

If  you  were  given  a  60  per  cent  protection,  do  you  think  tht-i- 
would  be  any  further  importation  of  surgical  instruments  into  tl : 
country  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  believe  there  will  be  some;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  the  amount  that  will  come  i: 
under  that  rate  will  be  more  than  a  very  negligible  quantity  ( 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  believe  somewhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  i:  • 
instruments  used  here  will  be  imported  just  the  same. 

Senator  Walsh.  No  matter  what  the  rate  is. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  said  at  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  No  matter  what  the  rate  is.     Why  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Because  of  special  types  of  instruments  mat:- 
over  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  no  rate  will  keep  them  out,  tell  me  why ' 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  There  are  certain  special  instruments  made  ther- 
that  are  not  made  here.     There  are  new  instnmients  being  designs- 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  say  with  a  60  per  cent  duty  pra<  - 
tically  no  importations  of  those  articles  would  come  in,  except  th<«^' 
that  are  not  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  are  asking  an  absolute  prohibiti^* 
duty  as  to  instnmients  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  We  are  asking  for  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  prote-  * 
our  industry  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  practically  said  it  would  be  prohibitive  a* 
to  all  instruments  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  of  what  the  60  per  cei ' 
dutj  would  mean  with  the  present  prices  in  Germany  and  pret-en* 
selling  prices  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  your  figures.  I  want  yuiir 
judgment  and  your  testimony.  As  I  have  understood  your  te--*  - 
mony — and  if  you  want  to  cnange  that  testimony,  you  have  th:r 
privilege — ^but  as  I  understood  you,  you  said  that  60  per  cent  wouI»: 
practically  exclude  all  instruments  not  produced  in  tnis  country. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  did  not  say  that  would  exclude  them.     It  woui . 
put  us  on  an  even  par  with  them.     If  their  goods  laid  down  h4*r 
cost  almost  the  same  as  ours  then  we  can  compete  with  them.     W 
can  not  compete  with  them  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  you,  if  that  60  per  cent  rate  is  impo>*><. 
would  there  be  any  importations  into  this  country,  and  I  undrr- 
stood  you  to  say  there  would  practically  be  none  except  as  to  article  - 
not  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  I  misunderstood  you  then.     If  you  will  permit  nn 
I  would  like  to  change  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  right. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  No  matter  what  the  rates  of  duty  may  be,  tlirr* 
are  certain  special  types  that  will  be  imported  anyway.  Thiii  ♦" 
per  cent  tariff,  the  way  I  estimate  it,  will  bring  the  German  go«Hi- 
mto  this  coimtry  at  about  the  same  price  that  the  wholesale  pri< « 
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and  give  us  a  chance  to  compete  with  them,  and  that  is  all  we  are 

king  for.  It  wnll  not  be  an  embargo  on  them.  It  will  not  be  a 
xiff  wall  that  will  prevent  importation.     They  will  still  import  them. 

Senator  SrMMONs.  It  will  not  be  a  tariff  wall,  but  it  will  be  so 
?ar  a  tariflF  wall,  that  you  can  not  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  They  will  be  about  the  same  selling  price  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  I  understand  you. 

Senator  McLean.  Put  in  your  brief  the  total  production  in  this 
)untrv,  and  the  nature  of  competition. 

Mr.  SovATKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Curtis,  you  wanted  to  have  a  brief  filed  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have  this  gentleman  or  some 
iher  party  to  bring  to  this  committee  for  our  inspection  the  instru- 
lents  made  in  this  country,  together  with  similar  instruments  made 
1  other  countries.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  this  conmiittee  to 
?e.  We  had  those  exhibits  before  the  committee  heretofore,  and  I 
rould  like  to  have  this  committee  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  do  that  before  next  Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  beUeve  I  can.  Some  of  these  goods  are  on  the 
?ay  now  and  probably  will  not  get  in  by  Wednesday.  I  would  like  to 
>rinff  some  of  those  German  instruments  here  and  compare  them  with 
he  American-made  instruments. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  had  some  exhibits  before  the  conoimittee  a  few 
nonths  ago  that  wiU  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  CoAiRMAN.  I  think  what  is  available  will  be  sufficient.  If  you 
an  come  along  between  now  and  next  Wednesday  the  conmiittee  will 
)e  glad  to  hear  you,  at  Senator  Curtis's  request,  in  the  way  you  have 
iescribed. 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  Very  well.     I  thank  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  have  some  exhibits  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Sovatkin.  I  don't  believe  we  did.  Senator.  We  had  them  be- 
fore your  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  They  had  exhibits  before  our  special  committee 
of  instruments  made  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused  until  next  week. 
Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  blackstrap  molasses  people 
say  they  will  conform  to  the  desire  of  the  committee  as  to  the  tune  of 
the  hearing,  and  they  wiU  come  along  when  the  sugar  schedule  is 
reached.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  approximate  time  it  will 
he  heard  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  majority  of  the  committee  will  take  up  the 
revenue  revision  bill  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  and  at  that  time  will 
close  hearings  on  the  tariflF  biU  untU  further  orders. 

Senator  McKellar.  So  that  the  molasses  schedule  that  I  speak  of 
will  not  be  for  some  time,  and  you  will  give  us  notice  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  ample  notice,  and  all  persons  want- 
ing to  be  heard  can  address  the  clerk  of  the  committee  or  the  chairman, 
»nd  thev  will  receive  notice  through  the  mails. 
^Senator  McKellar.  That  wiU  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  Chairman.  At  sonie  convenient  period  later  on  they  will  be 

heard  under  the  sugar  schedule. 
Senator    McKp:llar.    That    will    be    entirely    satisfactory,    Mr. 

f'haimian. 
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STATEHEVT  OF  JOSEPH  S.  AVEEBACH. 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  ' " 
acceding  to  the  request  of  Senator  Smoot.     I  will  endeavor  to  ht*  v»-: 
short.    1  will  keep  within  the  prescribed  time. 

With  your  consent,  the  hearings  will  be  consolidated  t<>  in<-l»*.:- 
seven  on  the  list,  G.  13.  MuLgrew,"  Otis  Manufacturinir  Co..  Thon  ■-• 
Williams,  C.  Ij.  WiUey  Co.,  Freiburg  Mahog^anv  Co.,  Willard-Hn*- 
&  Co.,  and  Ichabod  T.  Williams  &  Sons.  Mr.  Williams  i^nll  be  h*';.r 
at  length  in  a  formal  statement  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  L  ■ 
associates.  There  will  be  no  brief  filed  by  us,  unless  it  is  bn»:ij  • 
out  by  the  catechizing  of  witnesses  or  at  your  requests. 

It  relates  to  section  404  of  this  bill. 

Now,  since  the  Civil  War,  and  I  think  back  of  that — I  do  not  kii-  • 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  legislation  under  any  party  where  a  rs« 
material,  such  as  you  propose  to  put  a  tariff  on  under  the  Forin' 
bill,  has  ever  been  subjected  to  a  auty.  These  logs  have  never  f»-w  • 
subjected  to  a  duty.  Thoy  are  mahogany  or  the  so-called  tn)p!r.. 
hardwood  logs.  They  are  not  produced  here.  You  propose  to  p  " 
upon  those  logs  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  and  upon  the  manufartup- 
lumber  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  refer  to  all  kinds  of  lumber  I 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  Tropical  hardwood,  section  404,  so-called  tropi- 
hardwood. 

Senator  Watson.  I  just  wondered  whether  you  were  testify!^; 
to  all  kinds  mentioned  in  section  404. 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  All  tropical  hardwood  in  404 ;  primarily,  mahoeAf  ■ 

I  am  in  a  way  only  mtroducing  the  witnesses  who  will  te^tif- 
What  will  be  developed  in  this  hearing  is  that  the  return  i«  u. 
Government  will  be  negligible.    The  10  per  cent  will  not  be  lt»  v 
cent  net.     The  expense  of  handling,  to  wnich  thev  will  be  subjtvi* : 
and  to  which  they  are  not  subjected  now,  will  be  consideral.* 
When  thev  come  into  port  they  are  thrown  in  the  water  and  go  fno- 
there  to  tne  mills.    Tne  mills  have  been  constructed  with  referent  •■ 
to  that  uniform  unbroken  policy  of  the  Government  for  an  indefini* 
period.     The  cost  of  handlmg  will  so  reduce  that  10  per  cent  that  • 
will  be  a  negligible  return  to  the  Government. 

Now,  the  nrst  thing  these  people  think  of,  and  the  first  th:r.j 
they  ought  to  think  of,  is  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  Govemmfn* 
They  are  putting  aside  their  selfish  interests.  They  are  prcwentirj 
to  you  the  condition  that  there  will  be  no  substantial  return  t<>  v.- 
Government  at  all.  That  is  a  fact  that  will  be  demonstrated  fn»L. 
the  statement. 

Now,  upon  the  question  of  a  tax,  that  10  per  cent,  as  they  «: 
demonstrate,  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  10  per  cent  ad  valt>n»:L 
The  cost  of  demurrage,  the  cost  of  handling  this  lumber,  whi«*r 
American  bottoms,  which  are  in  crying  need  of  freight,  haml. 
somewhat  reluctantly  even  now,  enter  into  the  question.  Tbf-. 
have  notified  the  manufacturers  that  they  arc  goinj^  to  put  alni«p' 
an  embargo  on  that  kind  of  freight.  It  is  so  difficult  to  hanii!' 
unless  they  can  handle  it  when  it  comes  into  port  bv  dumping  :* 
overboard,  as  they  do  now,  and  the  manufacturer  will  use  hi.-*  o»r 
time  to  take  it  to  nis  mill. 
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That  expense  which  they  want  to  make  clear  to  you  and  which 
they  will  make  clear  to  you  is  far  and  away  above  the  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  they  will  have  to  pay,  and  they  will  make  it  clear 
to  you  by  their  statements  and  any  questions  you  may  address  to 
them  that  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  wall  be  more  than  ofTset  by 
the  duty  that  is  put  upon  manufactured  lumber.  So  that  the 
uaiform  policy  of  tnis  administration,  which  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  time  out  of  mind,  is  to  let  in  free  of  duty  raw  materials  not 
produced  or  producible  here,  and  impose  reasonable  protection 
upon  the  manufactured  article. 

These  gentlemen  will  make  it  clear  to  you  that  you  are  taxing 
the  raw  material,  and  practically  leaving  free,  puttmg  on  the  free 
list,  the  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Wilhams  will  make  his  statement  first,  and  will  be  supple- 
mented by  Arkush,  representing  Willard-Hawes  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Otis, 
of  New  Orleans,  representing  the  Otis  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  agree  on  one  of  their  nmnber  to 
S]>eak  for  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  They  will.  There  are  only  one  or  two  matters 
upon  which  they  want  to  supplement  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Williams.     Mr.  WilUams's  statement  will  be  the  main  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  insist  upon  condensation,  because  the 
committee  is  greatly  behind  with  this  list. 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  I  know  that.  We  will  keep  within  the  allotted 
time. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Smoot  the  committee 
wiU  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

STATEMEITT   OF   THOMAS   WILLIAMS,   ESQ.,   BEPRESENTINQ 
ICHABOD  T.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  CHAiRikiAN.  You  maystate  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thomas  Williams. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Wiliiams.  Importer. 

The  Chairman.  Importer  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Importer  of  foreign  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  on  this  para^aph  404  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  J  have  photographs  here,  gentlemen,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  raw  material  represented  in  paragraph  404,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  inspect.     I  will  only  take  10  minutes  of  vour  time. 

fam  here  to  represent  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Mahogany 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
composed  of  Mr.  Arkush  and  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  of  New  Orleans,  ap- 

Eointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  tropical 
ardwoods  in  the  log,  and  personaDy  to  represent  the  firm  of  Ichabod 
T.  WiUiams  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  of  which  I  am  senior  member. 

Our  firm  has  conducted  a  business  importing  and  manufacturing 
foreign  hardwoods  for  83  years,  and  this  is  the  &st  time  we  have  had 
to  appear  before  a  committee  of  Congjress  to  discuss  the  question 
of  duty  on  unmanufactured  logs  of  tropical  hardwoods.  In  all  these 
years  under  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations,   and  in 
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all  the  tariff  bills  introduced  during  this  time,  unmanufactured  Uc^ 
of  tropical  hardwoods  have  always  been  on  the  free  list.  It  is  fo- 
this  reason  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  hearing  before  t).* 
committee  of  the  House,  when  the  wood  schedule  was  under  con- 
sideration. In  perfect  faith  that  there  would  be  no  reversal  of  polK  } 
established  for  so  many  years,  probably  $25,000,000  have  been  m- 
vested  in  the  manufacturing  of  tnese  woods,  and  in  the  establishmf-c* 
of  agencies  in  the  Tropics  for  production. 

The  goods  in  question  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country.    N« 
tropical  hardwood  can  be  grown  in  the  latitudes  of  our  country,  at.^i 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  haste  of  preparation  tL' 
fact  that  these  logs  have  always  been  on  the  free  list  was  overlook^ni 
or  else  that  the  committee  of  the  House  thought  some  revenue  mi;n.* 
be  obtained  from  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  House  heanngs  show  tnat  anyone  ap- 
peared before  the  House  committee  and  asked  that  that  duty  U 
unposed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  Senator.  I  ratlur 
doubt  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  it  is  a  revenue  duty.  They  import***! 
about  $6,000,000  worth  of  this  wood  last  year,  and  I  thins  it  > 
purely  a  revenue  proposition. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  assuming  if  nobody  appeared  asking  U  r 
it,  it  must  have  been  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  judCTient. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  must  nave  been  the  case  if  nobody  ai*- 
peared.     I  imderstand  you  to  say  no  one  did  appear  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  possibly  somebody  making  walnut 
furniture  might  have  appeared  and  said  your  furmture  was  in  ct»iu- 
petition  wit^  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record.  Senator.  Mar  I 
continue  i 

The  CiLJORMAN.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  Should  the  latter  view  be  correct,  it  is  my  opinion 
and  I  find  myself  confirmed  in  this  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  th-. 
trade — that  no  considerable  revenue  would  be  derived,  and  that  tL» 
expense  of  the  collection  would  be  equal  if  not  more  than  the  mon**} 
received. 

These  logs  of  tropical  hardwoods  are  imported  from  Africa,  Centra. 
America,  and  Mexico  almost  exclusivelv  on  American  bottoms.  an«: 
are  imported  practically  exclusively  by  American  manufactuIv^ 
and  importers. 

It  is  a  lai^  tonnage,  represents  a  great  many  steamers.  Tt.t 
imposition  of  such  tax  would  divert  the  importation  of  mahogmny 
logs  to  foreign  countries,  and  would  lead  to  the  manufacturing  «'f 
such  logs  into  lumber  and  veneers  in  foreign  countries  for  ultimate- 
importation  into  the  I'nited  States  by  foreign  interests. 

I  therefore  appear  in  oppi^ition  to  the  proposed  import  duty  m 
the  so-called  Fordney  tarin  bill  up(>n  logs  of  Spanish  cedar,  l^am- 
vita^.  mahogany,  and  other  tn^pical  hardwood  logs.  And  inas- 
much as  the  hearing  before  you  may  be  somewhat  extended,  1  df^ 
dire — in  advance  of  the  statements  to  be  submitted  by  the  several 
interested  parties  who  will  ask  to  be  heard  in  opposition — to  submit 
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:o  you,  in  writing,  the  salient  objections,  to  this  part  of  the  bill  as 
hey  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 

This,  I  think,  will  afford  you  information  for  some  questions  you 
nay  wish  to  ask  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  and,  in  addition,  may  be 
^nvenient  for  you  to  refer  to  in  your  subsequent  deliberations^ 

And  I  wish  to  add  that,  so  far  as  my  investigation  goes,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  memorandum  can  not  De  controverted;  and 
'urther,  that  neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  the  finished  product, 
the  American  exporter  nor  the  laborer,  can  this  proposed  duty  be 
defended. 

That  it  is  unjustified  is,  in  part,  evidenced  by  the  policy  of  Coneress 
in  having  kept  such  logs  on  the  free  list  since  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  hi£;h  duty  on  the  inipor- 
tation  of  mahogany  and  other  hardwood  lumoer  in  order  to  anord 
adequate  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  from  such  logs 
and  to  the  veneer  manufacturing  industry  of  our  country — employ- 
ing thousands  of  American  citizens  in  New  Orleans,  Boston,  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Louisville, 
Ey.,  San  Francisco,  and  in  other  large  centers. 

By  the  imposition  of  such  an  import  duty  additional  cost  would 
be  inoiirred  through  delays  and  embarrassment  of  handling,  etc., 
resulUng  in  increasing  freight  rates  whereby  the  existing  just  and 
necessary  protection  to  the  domestic  lumber  and  veneer  mterests 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  importation  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

Moreover,  these  logs  are  raw  material  not  producible  in  this 
country,  and  such  a  duty  would  put  a  premium  on  the  cutting  down 
of  the  small  quantities  of  other  hardwoods  we  do  have,  which  the 
l^slative  as  well  as  the  executive  departments  of  our  country  are 
so  solicitous  about  conserving. 

Then,  too,  the  exportation  business  of  the  manufactured  product 
from  these  logs,  which  is  considerable  and  increasing,  will  be  menaced 
by  reason  oT  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  secure 
bis  logs  without  the  additional  costs  due  to  the  imposition  of  duty. 

There  is  this  further  consideration  which  should  be  given  weight 
by  the  members  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee  and  of  Congress;  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  American  merchants  secured  control  of  the 
markets  in  these  logs  in  Central  and  South  America  from  the  Germans 
and  the  British,  and  a  profitable  export  business  has,  through  this 
control,  been  built  up  by  American  manufacturers.  This  promising 
export  business  not  only  opens  inviting  markets  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  furnishes  ireight  to  American  steamships  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  dearth  of  it  for  our  merchant  marine. 

And  while  members  of  the  committee  will  naturally  scrutinize 
statements  coming  from  an  interested  source,  I  am  confident  that, 
after  your  most  careful  examination  and  reflection,  you  will  find  the 
proposed  duty  to  be  indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  inaporter, 
manufacturer,  consumer,  and  laborer,  ana  generally  prejudicial  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  all  these  disadvantages  would — after  the  expenses  of  inspection, 
hamlling,  and  measiu*ement — result  in  only  a  negligible  advantage, 
if  any,  of  a  net  return  to  the  Government. 
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I  would  like  to  have  you  feel^  Senators,  that  I  am  here  with  lU 
associates  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  our  power.  We  «i«--  \ 
to  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  bringing  out  the  truth.  We  wel«-«  •'.  i 
any  interrogation,  and  we  court  the  fullest  investigation. 

S.enator  Walsh.  What  do  you  estimate  the  revenue  to  this  counti 
will  be  under  this  tax? 

Mr.  WiLLL^MS.  Last  year  the  importations  of  mahogany  and  re  ! 
logs  into  this  country  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  f** 
The  figures  a»  given  before  the  House  committee  represented  a  vi.!  j 
of  $4,500,000.     Ten  per  cent  duty  on  that  would  be  S450,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  collert.'j 
it? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would  be  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  makes  you  think  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  this  is  a  very  bulkjr  raw  material.  ^1 
have  the  American  valuation  in  this  bill,  and  this  wood  is  brought  *i 
this  country  in  cargo  loads  on  steamers  carrying  from  three  to  r-. 
thousand  tons.  In  order  to  secure  the  valuation  it  will  be  nece^^M.'] 
to  examine  the  timbers. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  ports  do  these  steamers  come  to 
where  there  will  have  to  be  agents  to  inspect  them  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Probably  from  six  to  eight  from  the  Golf  ms  U 
east  as  Boston.  You  must  remember  that  each  log  will  weigh  fn  :J 
2  to  7  tons.  Each  one  has  to  be  handled  in  order  to  be  measur-  i 
We  have  estimated^  and  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  most  all  etig^L;^  i 
in  that  business  in  the  countrv,  and  it  is  thought  that  can  not  be  dor  ■ 
We  can  not  handle  that  wooa  the  second  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  no  such  woods  produced  in  the  Unit^^j 
States,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  None. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  American  valuation  will  not  mt  at.  i 
figure  on  that.  Thev  will  not  have  to  be  examined,  because  if  thil 
is  the  case  we  take  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  misread  the  act. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  will  be  changed  in  ifct' 
respect. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  simplify  matters  and  will  somfmr!' 
reduce  the  cost,  but  nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  the  ct*^*  ' 
collecting  the  revenue  will  be  more  than  the  Government  will  rp 

I  will  finish  in  just  one  moment,  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  examiner  takes  the  invoice  value  it  ^ 
not  cost  very  much. 

Mr.  Wtlllvms.  Then  you  will  have  to  handle  the  wood  to  get 
quantity. 

Senator  McLean.  Not  if  they  take  the  statement  of  the  impc»r  * 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  we  are  prohibited  bv  the  admini5tra'  * 
feature  of  the  present  bill  from  domg  that.  Of  course,  if  you  ma- 
it  as  easily  as  possible  we  can  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  hamiling  i* 
measuring  woods. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  measured  now,  is  it  not  ?     You  do  not  r 
entirely  upon  the  foreign  exporter  for  the  number  of  feet  in  these  l«>r 

do  you  ? 
Air.  Williams.  No.     We  remeasure  all  the  wood. 
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Senator  Walsh.  At  the  manufacturer's  plant  you  measure  it? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  Not  at  the  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh  yes,  at  the  port  of  entry,  where  we  have  un- 
usual facilities  for  doing  it.  These  photographs  show  that  the 
steamers  come  in  and  the  entire  cargo  is  thrown  at  once  into  the 
water  and  we  measure  it  at  our  convenience.  But  the  difficulty 
and  thje  cost  of  handling  these  units  that  run  from  2  to  7  tons  each  in 
weight  is  tremendous.  Unless  you  have  the  machinery  provided  for 
that,  it  will  be  almost  impossible. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  not  quite 
understand  about  this  paragraph.  Various  kinds  of  woods  are 
specified  here,  and  an  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent  is  placed  upon  them. 
Then  the  manufactured  parts  of  the  woods  are  enumerated  and  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent  is  placed  upon  them.  Then  in  what  we  might 
call  the  "catch  all"  clause  there  is  '^wood  unmanufactur.d,  20  per 
c€fnt  ad  valorem.' ' 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  the  mills. 
Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  refers  entirely  to  the  mills. 
Senator  S.moot.  Oh,  entirely. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  confined  to  the  mills  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  Entirely  so. 
Senator  Simmons.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  the  C.  L.  Willey  Co. 
Mr,  WiLUAMS.  I   represent   that   company.     Shall   I   finish   my 
statement? 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  this  raw  material 
would  injure  the  American  mechanic — would  affect  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men — can  not  be  questioned;  and  we  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  you  have  at  heart  the  real  interests  of  all  classes, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  your  thoughts  than  action 
which  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  an  important  business 
interest,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  you  will  favorably  consider  amend- 
ing the  proposed  bill  by  continumg  the  phraseology  of  section  648 
of  the  present  wood  schedule,  which  reads  as  follows: 

FREE    LIST. 

Woods:  Cedar,  including  Spanish  cedar,  lignum-vitse,  lancewood,  ebony,  box, 
j^raa^iilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all  forms  of  cabinet  woods,  in  the 
log.  rough,  or  hewn  only,  and  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Virginia)  timber,  hewn,  sided, 
squared,  or  round;  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orange,  myrtle,  bamboo, 
rat  tin,  reeda  unmanufactured,  India  malacca  joints,  and  other  woods  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths 
suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walking 
canes. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETJBEN  ABKTJSH. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Arkush.  Reuben  Arkush. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Importer. 

The  Chairman.  Importing  what? 
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Mr.  Arkush.  Mahogany  and  cedar  logs.  We  do  not  manuf^ 
ture  them.  We  import  and  sell  them  to  concerns  like  Mr.  Willij^ 
and  Mr.  Otis. 

I  have  written  down  two  or  three  short  notes  I  would  like  to  '-a 
attention  to.     I  will  not  be  10  minutes. 

To  show  you  what  it  does  for  the  railroads,  last  year  we  impor:^ 
and  sent  into  Pensacola,  five  small  steamer  cargoes  which  went  fr  i 
Pensacola  to  Louisville,  and  gave  freight  for  400  cars.     In  Mmj  « 
imported  by  the  small  steamer  Trafalgar  1,354  logs.     Two-third- 
them  went  west  in  84  cars,  goin^  to  Cleveland.     We  had  2,50^1  t» 
from  Africa  direct,  which  was  snipped  west  in  150  cars.     It  is  n. 
opmion  that  in  a  verv  short  time  all  those  logs  will  be  sawed  in  Me\'. 
and  shipped  as  lumoer,  if  there  is  a  duty  put  on  the  raw  mat^ri: 
on  the  raw  logs. 

The  steamship  Oran  arrived  yesterday  from  Mexico  with  1.^  < 
tons  of  lo^  and  200,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  There  are  a  nain^*' 
of  sawmills  there  that  used  to  saw  the  lumber  for  England,  but  d-  i 
England  can  not  buy.     The  English  market  and  Contmental 


are  not  buying  anything,  and  they  are  shipping  it  to  New  York  &' 
we  are  selling  it.     On  those  logs  we  are  paving  $25  a  thoosftnd  f'- 
Scribner  measure,  and  on  the  lumber  a  freignt  of  $12  a  thousand  f—  * 
Tliat  is  handicap  enough  for  the  American  mills.    They  harr  u 
up-to-date  modem  sawmill  in  Mexico,  and  if  there  is  a  duty  oo  i*<^ 
miich  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  here,  otner  dl.h 
will  be  built — there  are  mills  now  in  Central  America  and  NicarmgUA 
and  the  lumber  will  come  here  sawed,  because  the  freight  wiU  ^ 
half  as  much. 

•  Senator  McLean.  You  could  remedy  that  by  raising  the  duty  •  n 
sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Arkush.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  if  vou  answer,  *' Very  «•-. 
we  will  increase  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber,    you  are  reminded  thi 
there  is  a  limit  above  which  you  can  not  fairly  go  in  assessinj^  <lu:  ^ 
on  lumber  from  Mexico  as  compared  to  lumber  n*om  Canada.     TY- ' 
is  a  limit  as  to  what  duty  you  can  put  on  sawed  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  You  would  not  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sav^ 
lumber  ? 

Senator  McLean.  It  would  not  be  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sav'- 
lumber  if  it  was  not  produced  in  this  country.  You  would  har^  * 
chaise  the  duty  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Arkush.  I  hardly  think  we  would  want  to  put  so  high  a  dti* 
as  10  or  15  per  cent  on  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  give  us  very  briefly  a  concrete  «-a- 
showing  the  duty  on  100,000  feet  of  logs  imported  to  America  a" 
100,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Arkush.  One  hundred  thousand  feet  of  Ic^,  at  $100  a  th<>'>- 
and,  the  duty  would  be  <  1,000;  and  100,000  feet  of  lumber,  it  wi*l! 
be  SI, 500. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  difference  is  not  enough  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  The  difference  is  not  enough.     I  do  not  belierr.  «l*  . 
matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Fordney  intended  to  put  a  duty  on  the  Ik:- 
The  first  copy  did  not  provide  a  duty,  and  then  he  was  bombari 
with  telcCTams,  and  he  said,  *'0h,  yes,  you  are  right.     We  will  ha 
to  put  a  high  duty  on  lumber.''     So  he  made  it  15  per  cent. 
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Senator  Watson.  If  this  tariff  is  imposed,  will  as  much  of  that 
imber  be  imiported  as  hitherto  ? 

Mr.  Akkush.  Logs  will  not  be  imported.  They  will  be  sawed 
ito  lumber. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  lumber  imported  ? 

Mr.  Abkush.  And  the  lumber  imported,  because  the  freight  on 
he  lumber  is  not  much  over  half  what  it  would  be  on  logs.  A  vessel 
ill  carry  double  the  number  of  feet  of  sawed  lumber  that  it  will 
1  logs. 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  this  rate  stands  as  it  is  in  this  bill,  it 
ractically  excludes  the  logs,  and  the  business  will  be  carried  on  by 
he  importers  with  sawed  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Sawed  lumber,  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Otis  is  a  sawmill  man 
rom  New  Orleans,  and  he  will  talk  from  that  point  of  view. 

^The  witness  submitted  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  a  letter  written 

>y  him  under  date  of  August  23, 1921,  which  is  here  printed  in  full, 

s  follows:) 

New  York,  August  2S,  19tU 
Ion.  Boies  Pesrose, 

(Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate ,  Washinqtonj  D.  C. 

I>EAn  Sir:  We  have  asked  permission  to  appear  before  you  to  protest  against  the 
Proposed  duty  on  rough  mahogany  and  cedar  logs,  and  other  cough  nabinet  woods. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  duty  imposed  on  the  rough  log,  and  the  importation 
f  inaho^ny  and  ccdar  logs  in  this  country  has  been  gro\\ing  ifrom  year  to  year,  and 
3  nov*-  of  considerable  importance.  Mills  for  the  converting  of  the  logs  into  lumber 
uit!  veneers  are  established  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
[x«uis\'iJle,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Oleveland,  Indianapolis,  and 
n  all  the  important  middle  west  cities.  Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  tnese  mills 
rhat  convert  the  logs  into  lumber  and  veneers.  To  impose  a  duty  on  the  logs  ^ill 
»nly  encourage  the  building  of  mills  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  and  other  places  uf  produc- 
tion. None  of  these  woods  grow  in  this  country,  therefore  a  duty  is  not  required  for 
>rot'»rtion.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Governjnent  to  encourage  the  importation 
>i  these  tropical  hardwoods,  in  order  to  protect  the  diminishing  supply  of  our  own 
danie!9lic  haxdwoods. 

The  inconvenience  that  would  be  caused  to  the  importers  and  the  steamship  people 
by  measuring  the  logs  and  delaying  the  discharge  of  the  steamers  would  be  consider- 
able, and  we  really  believe  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  practically  absorb 
the  duties  that  it  would  collect  from  this  proposed  new  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
10  per  cent  duty,  plus  the  additional  cost  by  reason  of  delays  and  rehandling,  would 
considerably  enhance  the  price  of  mahogany  and  cedar  lumber  to  the  manufacturer, 
which  would  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  furniture  to  the  consumer. 

We  <*an  absolutely  see  no  benefit  to  the  Government  in  this  proposed  tax,  and  only 
a  great  handicap  to  the  industry.    We  there foie  can  not  too  stronglv  protest  against 
thp  proposed  tax  on  the  rough  mahogany  and  cedar  log.    There  is  afready  a  duty  (»n 
sawed  lumber  and  on  veneers,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WiLLARD   HawES   &   Co.    (iNC.^, 

Per  R.  Arkus»h,  Presfident. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr,  Otis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   FRAISTK  0.   OTIS,  SEPEESElfTIirO  OTIS 
MAVUFACTUEINO  CO.,  NEW  OELEANS,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  Importing  and  manufacturing  mahogany  logs  into 
lumber. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  two  witnesses  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Ons.  I  only  want' to  supplement  what  Mr.  Williams  said  in 
his  statement:  An  average  cargo  of  500,000  feet,  would  have  an 
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additional  cost  to  measured  logs  and  assessed  duty  of  $12,900, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  bring  these  logs  in  and  land  th<»ni  f  • 
the  wharf,  have  them  measured,  bring  them  out  on  freight  car- 
put  them  up  to  our  plant,  and  again  discharge  them  into  our  boom. 

The  CbaAiRMAN.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  bnef  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  have  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  these  logs  are  made  into  veneers  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Into  lumber  and  veneers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  them  go  into  veneers  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  No,  sir;  the  largest  percentage  goes  into  lumber:   * 
or  90  per  cent  goes  into  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  differential  should  there  be  in  order   • 
protect  the  labor,  between  the  duty  upon  the  logs  and  the  du". 
upon  the  short  lumber,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  not  be  a  duty  on  the  \*"Z- 
at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Assuming  that  there  is. 

Mi.  Otis.  Assuming  that  there  is,  there  should  be  a  differen-* 
of  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  if  this  rate  of  lO  per  cent  ad  valor^::. 
on  logs  stands,  the  lumber  schedule 

Mr.  Otis  (interposing) .  It  amounts  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  lumber  schedule  would  amount  to  ab«»-- 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  mills  are  there  in  this  counir;. 
sawing  these  logs  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  There  are  about  10  mills,  representing  an  invtoi*  . 
capital  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000.  That  goes  into  a  doz*' 
industries — furniture,  phonograph  cabinets,  and  into  trim. 

Senator  Watson.  And  also  musical  instruments,  these  fine  wo<Mi- 

Mr.  Otis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  price  that  you  have  to  pay  f«»r  t 
thousand  feet  of  mahogany  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  In  the  log? 

Senator  Simmons,   i  es. 

Mr.  Ons.  It  varies  from  $80  to  $100  in  the  cost  of  the  freight  wi..- 
it  amounts  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  or  $50  for  the  logs. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  $140  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  That  is  the  maximum  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  pay  a  thousand  feet  for  situ* 
lumber  \ 

Mr.  Ons.  It  depends  largely  on  the  grade,  Senator.     We  cii\. 
up  our  lumber  after  we  saw  the  logs  into  50  or  60  grades,  going  fnir 
No.  2  common  to  firsts  and  seconds. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  get  more  for  a  high-grade  log  than  }  . 
would  for  a  low-grade  log  i 

Mr.  Ons.  No,  sir.     . 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  take  the  same  ^ade. 

Mr.  Otis.  We  buy  it  log  run,  as  you  might  say.     Wq  make  a  o*!  • 
tract  with  a  man  in  thelropics  to  bring  out  the  logs  as  they  rtm> 
Some  logs  will  be  worthle- 
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Senator  Simmons.  Referring  to  awhile  ago  when  you  said  S140, 
eluding  the  freight,  were  you  giving  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  Average  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  you  sell, 
ler  you  have  manufactured — that  is,  what  is  the  profit  ? 

ilr.  Ons.  It  nets  us  about  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  those  costs  vary 
om  time  to  time,  as  freights  vary  and  tropical  prices  vary. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  profit  ?  I  was  trying  to  get  you  to 
»ll  me  what  you  sell  those  boards  for. 

Mr.  Ons.  An  average  price  on  our  log  run  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  »160  to  J170. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  special  request  of  Senator  Poindexter,  the 
Dmmittee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Lane,  who  is  on  the  list. 

TATEMENT    OF   MB.    T.    M.    LANE,    £EPRES£NTINe    CEDAR 
POLE  INDUSTRY,  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lane,  will  you  state  where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  an  attorney,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
onunittee,  residingin  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Lan£.  I  represent  12  concerns  who  handle  and  market  at  least 
b'i  per  cent  of  the  cedar  poles  for  wire-carrying  purposes,  produced 
[)otn  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  A  telegram  which  I  have 
just  received  states  that  these  concerns  whose  names  are  signed  to 
Dur  petition  produce  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cedar- 
pole  production  of  the  United  States.  When  the  committee  is  in- 
formed that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  poles  used  for  wire-carrying 
purposes  in  this  countrv  are  cedar,  it  will  appreciate  that  the  peti- 
tioning interests  are  fully  representative  both  of  production  and  sale 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  United  States  do  those  poles 
come  from,  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  They  come  chieflv  from  Montana  and  Idaho,  which  are 
the  chief  producing  States  at  tnis  time.  There  are  some  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  not  so  many. 

The  paragraph  regarding  which  I  wish  very  briefly  to  address  you 
is  405  of  the  House  bill.  It  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  telephone,  trolley,  electric-light,  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  and 
other  woods.  I  am  here  to  submit  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
producing  and  handling  these  commodities,  requesting  that  the  ad 
valorem  classification  of  cedar  poles  be  abolished,  and  that  they  be 
given  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  round  timber  in  the  act.  All 
other  round  timber  is  either  free  or  dutiable  at  a  specific  rate. 
Poles  are  the  only  exception,  I  believe. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Lindsley,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ked  Cedar  Association,  came  to  Washington  about  two  weeks 
ago,  upon  my  notification  that  the  committee  was  to  begin  hearings, 
under  the  mistaken  assumption  that  this  subject  would  be  reached. 
He  was  forced  to  return  to  Spokane,  but  stands  ready  to  return  at 
any  time  at  the  committee^s  convenience,  if  further  facts  are  desired 
than  those  I  am  able  to  present. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  transfer  could  be  made,  what  would  be  the 
rate  on  cedar  poles  ? 
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Mr.  Lane.  There  are  two  rates  iipon  round  timber  now  provide *: 
in  the  bill^  in  addition  to  one  classification  of  free  entry. 

Paragraph  401  provides  for  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  iz. 
building  wharves,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  We  have  su*:- 
gested  as  one  solution  of  the  problem  that  poles  be  especiallv  en-.- 
merated  in  that  paragraph. 

I  might  say  that  cedar  logs  used  for  poles  are  also  used  for  pilinr 
and  that  classification  would  tend  to  greater  consistency  of  legi^ti«  • 
and  avoid  litigation,  because,  as  the  Dili  stands  now,  tne  same  ce<i&' 
pole  when  imported  for  any  other  use  than  for  wire-carrying  purpci^^ 
will  either  be  free  or  pay  1  cent  per  cubic  foot  duty  under  401 . 

Senator  Smoot.  The  para^aph  jou  are  speaking  of  now  is  in  ex^ : 
accord — exactly  the  same  right  being  both  in  the  present  tarifft  tb' 
Underwood-Sinmions  law,  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  There  is  n«  •• 
a  thing  changed. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  very  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you.  Are  those  poles  imported  for  %ny 
other  purposes  except  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  405  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  They  are  used  very  largely,  Senator  Sinmions,  for  piiinc 
wharf-building  purposes,  as  wefl  as  wire-carrying  poles. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  the  same  duti 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  the  same  classification  should  be  eiven  them. 
As  it  is  now,  the  cedar  pole  that  is  almost  identical  for  the  pole  m^i 
for  telegraph-wire  carrying  will  come  in  free  if  we  import  for  makinj 
spars  or  for  building  wharves.  If  we  import  for  building  a  breakwat«  r 
it  is  a  considerable  question  whether  that  is  wharf  building,  whirr, 
would  come  in  under  1683  of  the  free  list,  under  the  construction  a- 
put  upon  it  by  the  court  as  round,  manufactured  timber. 

Senator  Simmons.  Under  401  it  is  "  timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  squam: 
otherwise  than  by  sawing  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  it  goes  on  "  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  buildirc 
wharves."     If  it  is  used  for  piling — and  a  great  many  of  them  are 
it  would  be  a  half  cent  a  cubic  foot  under  that  provision,  which  > 
round  timber  and  nothing  else.     The  production  of  poles  is  a  logging 
proposition;  it  is  not  the  production  of  lumber  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  transferring  cedar  poles  to  405,  as  you  r^ 
quest,  would  the  rate  be  reduced  on  cedar  poles  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  would  be  reduced  somewhat.  Senator,  but  I  do  D<»t 
beUeve  that  the  amount  of  duty  would  be  reduced.  The  present  raw. 
as  I  shall  show  you  very  presently,  is  considerably  deterrant  t^* 
importation. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  it  is  not  to  eet  a  higher  duty,  but  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  all  round  or  pole  cedar  on  an  equality  t 

Mr.  Lane,  ^^e  think  it  should  be  treated  on  an  absolute  equality 
The  Underwood  bill  is  10  per  cent  and  the  Payne  bill  is  10  per  cent. 
This  is  a  very  important  difference,  and  it  is  a  vitallv  importan: 
difference  that  the  committee  in  this  bill  has  continued  the  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  biU  and  the  Underwood 
bill  that  b;r  virtue  of  section  402  has  made  it  applicable  to  the  Amerv 
can  valuation. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  those  poles  imported  for  fence  posU ' 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  in  this  form  "  fence  post  is  a  smaller  pit>pi«]- 

tion. 

Senator  Watson.  ^         n^  -..lud^i*  '  *>  ^ 
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Mr.  Lane.  Four  hundred  and  five  covers  "paving  posts,  railroad 
ties" — ^fence  posts  are  at  present  on  the  free  list,  and  I  presume 
will  remain  there  unless  specially  provided  for. 

Senator  Dhungham.  Where  do  the  imported  poles  come  from  ? 

ilr.  Lane.  They  all  come  from  Canada. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  increase  tmder  the  American  valua- 
tion plan  would  10  per  cent  cause  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  to  give  you  a  concrete  illustration,  an  8-inch, 
70-foot  pole — that  is,  one  of  the  nature  of  the  poles  of  which  we  get 
great  numbers  from  Canada,  costs  in  Canada  as  of  August  1,  about 
S7.50.  On  that  we  pay  10  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  and  would 
pay  under  the  Payne- Aldnch  75  cents  duty  on  a  pole  of  that  size. 
A  pole  is  a  conunodity  on  which  the  freight  rate  is  very  high.  You 
do  not  have  to  carry  it  a  very  great  distance  to  double  the  freight. 
The  overhead  is  high.  That  same  pole  delivered  in  MinneapoUs 
would  cost  about  $21,  and  in  Chicago  about  $22,  and  in  New  York 
about  $26.  The  act  provides  that  we  must  take  the  American 
valuation  in  the  principal  markets.  I  presume  New  York  is  the 
principal  market.  So  tnat  if  the  New  York  selling  value  were  taken, 
the  duty  under  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  it  is  proposed  here  would  be 
$2.62  on  that  pole  as  against  75  cents  on  the  present  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  the  values  of  those  poles  in  the  pan- 
handle of  Idaho  where  they  are  cut  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  same  people  produce  them,  and  they  inform 
Dae,  Senator,  that  the  domestic  pole  produced  in  Idaho  would  sell  at 
the  same  price  as  does  the  Canadian  pole.  I  presume  the  American 
producer,  if  he  could  get  enough  poles,  would  rather  sell  domestic 
poles,  because  he  makes  more  profit  on  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  adding  the  highest  freight  that  could 
be  paid  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  arrive  at  those  figures.  That 
is  not  what  the  law  contemplates. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  can  buy  those  poles  in  the  panhandle  of  Idaho 
just  as  cheap  as  in  the  forests  of  Canada.  But  the  dealers  invariably 
sell  on  a  delivered  basis.  The  utiUty  companies  want  them  laid 
down  at  destination. 

I  just  want  to  call  attention  that  on  existing  facts  without  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  whether  that  is  too  high  a  price  or  not.  Those 
are  the  prices  they  bring,  and  on  those  prices  they  tell  me  they  are 
not  making  any  money  now.  You  would  have  the  difference  be- 
tween the  75  cents  duty  on  the  present  basis  of  assessment,  and 
$2.60  duty  on  an  American  valuation  basis  in  New  York,  $2.10  on 
an  American  valuation  basis  in  MinneapoUs.  I  have  taken  those 
two  points. 

Now,  either  of  the  American  valuation  bases  would  amount  to 
30  to  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  foreign  value  of  that  produce.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  30  to  35  per  cent  duty  on  a  crude  lumber  product  is  some- 
thing that  even  the  most  radical  advocate  of  duty  on  crude  timber 
has  never  thought  of  suggesting  up  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  tmnk  Senator  Smoot  referred  to  this  para- 
graph here,  405.  As  I  understood  your  testimony,  this  rate  oeing 
the  same  in  this  bill  as  it  is  in  the  present  law,  if  the  basis  of  valuation 
is  changed  from  the  foreign  to  the  American  selling  price,  that  it 
^  multiply  that  rate  by  three  and  a  half. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  pole — anyway,  I  should  #•> 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  times. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  would  multiply  the  rat<^ 
but  it  will  multiply  the  amount  of  potential  protection  about  thrv« 
and  a  half  times. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  the  pole  that  I  cited,  I  think  it  would  range  from  » 
minimum  of  doubling  it  up  to  three  and  a  half  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  took  a  50-foot  pole  if  shipped  to  the  verr 
furthest  point  it  could  be  shipped,  and  then  took  the  American  viJl- 
ation  at  ^hat  point. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator  Smoot,  there  are  two  sources  of  these  poles  i: 
Canada.  The  red  cedar  district  is  not  the  intermountain  distn<  * 
in  southern  British  Columbia.  The  northern  or  white  cedar  distn« : 
is  in  the  country  around  Lakewood  and  the  northern  boundarr  ••' 
Minnesota,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  so  far  as  the 
Canadian  pole  is  concerned.  The  domestic  i>oles,  so  far  as  the  ceda* 
poles  are  concerned,  are  nearly  all  produced  in  Montana,  Idaho,  ariii 
some  in  Washington;  I  do  not  believe  a  great  many  in  the  latt<: 
State.  So  that  so  far  as  they  are  delivered  east,  my  illustrations  ar- 
not  extreme. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  if  these  cedar  poles  are  produced  as  the  Sena- 
tor states  and  I  know  can  be  bought  in  Canada,  and  if  his  calculatiun 
is  correct,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  opportunity  for  the  cedar  p<.»!' 
man  in  laaho  to  make  great  profits  in  shipping  to  the  eastern  markt*l^. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  have  not  heard  that  he  wants  to  make  great  protiu. 
I  have  scrutinized  the  House  hearing  and  watched  them  up  to  dat^ 
and  I  have  not  found  anybody  askmg  for  any  such  increase  in  tl  • 
duty  on  poles,  unless  that  duty  was  not  asked  for  openly. 

As  I  say,  my  information  is  that  these  people  who  sign  this  petitivri 
actually  produce  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  i>oles  produ<vi 
in  this  country.  They  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  protecti* : 
if  any  were  wanted.  But  the  fact  is  cedar  poles  are  so  scarce  iKj* 
the  interests  want  poles  primarily.  They  have  a  market  for  evt-n  - 
thing  they  can  get,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Canada. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they,  export  some  ce<lar  poles  from  iL.- 
country  i 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  there  is  a  limited  exportation  to  Canada,  bu: 
of  course,  Canada  supplies  poles  largely  from  her  own  foresl?:  Ji 
fact,  hi<ih  freirfit  rates  is  the  best  protection  to  the  producers  *•:. 
either  side  of  the  line. 

Senator  McLbiav.  Is  not  chestnut  used  to  supply  the  essu-n. 
markets  { 

Mr.  I^VNE.  To  some  extent,  but  the  supply  is  becoming  very,  yv^': 
limited:  and  the  southern  pine  and  cypress,  which  supplie>  u*- 
southern  markets,  is  not  to  any  great  extent  sent  north,  because  1 
undcrrstand  from  the  experts  that  that  is  not  a  wood  that  stands  up 
well  under  the  climatic  conditions. 

Senator  Watsiin.  These  rates  provided  here  are  precisely  the  sazu*' 
as  under  the  act  of  1018  t 

Mr.  Laxe.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Watsox.  How' have  they  done  any  injury?  Thefe  h«v< 
been  no  imports  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  I^vxE.  The  injury  they  have  done  is  this- -I  was  coming  tv 
that,  hut  I  will  deal  with  it  ver}'  briefly.     Of  course,  the  excesasivr 
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nature  of  any  ad  valorem  rate,  I  presume,  might  be  corrected  by  a 
modification  of  the  rate.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that  10  per 
rent  on  American  valuation  is  two  or  three  times  the  loreign  valuation ; 
that  this  rate  has  been  a  deten-ent,  has  not  produced  revenue,  and  has 
kept  out  the  Canadian  poles. 

vSenator  Smoot.  You  want  free  poles  ? 

Mr.  I^NE.  We  think  they  ougnt  to  be  free,  but  these  interests 
have  no  objection  to  payitig  a  reasonable  specific  rate,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  very  short-sighted  legislation  not  to  make  them  free. 

The  Ghatrmax.  Do  you  represent  the  building  companies  or  the 
pole  producers  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  represent  the  pole  producers  and  dealers.  I  will 
file  some  petitions  from  the  utilities  companies,  but  their  interest  is 
to  have  them  free.     We  are  not  vitally  concerned  with  that. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  the  ad  valorem  rates:  It  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  endless  confusion  and  constant  litigation  and  great  hard- 
ship. It  has  been  a  constant  irritant  to  the  trade;  the  duties  col- 
lected have  never  exceeded  apparently  an  average  of  $30,000  a  year, 
and  the  statistics  show  that  they  decreased  about  two-thirds  in  the 

? period  between  1911  and  1918.  Some  of  the  pole  people  have  in- 
ormed  me  that  thev  have  stopped  shipping  on  account  of  appraising 
difficulties.  Very  briefly,  those  appraising  difficulties  result  from 
this:  About  75  per  cent  of  these  poles  in  Canada  are  bought  under 
contract  by  the  large  dealers  at  prices  that  are  fairly  uniform,  because 
they  are  competitive,  and  represent  large  quantities;  75  or  80  per 
cent  are  bought  that  way.  There  are  about  15  per  cent  of  them 
which  represent  spot  purchase,  usually  made  by  needy  contractors 
short  of  poles  who  have  to  make  delivery,  and  they  go  up  to  Canada 
and  pay  any  price  the  contractor  asks — maybe  over  100  per  cent  of 
contract  price. 

Senator  Watson.  I  low  long  would  it  take  you  to  exhaust  the 
.\merican  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  On  that*  point,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  read  just  a 
very  brief  para^aph  from  the  report  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  in  response  to 
Senate  resolution  311,  passed  in  February,  1920.  This  report  is 
dated  in  June,  1920.  I  will  omit  everything  immaterial,  and  read 
from  page  23  of  that  report: 

Of  the  Rorkv  Mountain  States  only  western  Montana  and  Idaho  now  produce 
lumlier  above  their  needs,  and  can  increase  their  output  in  the  near  future. 

The  western  red  cedar  is  now  being  cut  intensively  in  Montana  and  Idaho  for 
yxA(>3,  piling,  posts,  and  shingles.  The  regions  whi(  h  are  now  being  exploited  will 
probably  be  exhausted  within  the  next  20  years,  and  operations  will  be  transferred 
to  more  remote  areas.  The  i)rei^ent  cedar  lumber  pri(  as  have  diverted  into  lumber 
a  large  proportion  of  the  material  ordinarily  manufactured  into  posts  and  shingles. 
A  continuation  of  this  demand  might  easily  exhaust  the  entire  available  supplies  of 
p^>stfl  and  pije  material  in  20  yeirj. 

The  forests  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  are,  I  under- 
stand, practically  depleted  of  poles  now. 

It  takes  150  years  to  grow  a  30-foot  in  Michigan  and  from  75  to 
100  years  to  grow  the  same  pole  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  appears  certain  that  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  the  domestic  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  the  life  of  this 
generation.     The  demand  is  equally  certain  to  grow  enormously. 
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Congress  has  recognized  the  vital  interests  of  the  public  in  cheaper 
electricity  hy  passing  the  water  power  act  last  June,  and  the  p*»l» 
people  anticipate  under  that  act  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demAi)*! 
for  cedar  poles  for  power  transmission  purposes.  They  are  the  stanti- 
ard  pole;  they  are  easier  to  handle,  lighter, 'have  longer  life  in  i).f 
ground,  are  safer  for  the  linemen  to  climb  and  are  the  standard  poir 
and  for  transmission  in  the  Western  States  we  have  large  poles  whi«4i 
are  getting  extremely  scarce  in  this  country,  I  mean  poles  35  fet-: 
and  under. 

Senator  Watson.  For  long  transmission  lines  are  not  steel  pol^ 
principally  used  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say  **principaUy. ''  The% 
are  to  a  large  extent.  Two-thirds  of  the  poles  in  use  in  this  counir> 
are  cedar  poles. 

Senator  Watson.  For  long  distance  transmission  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  steel  construction 
and  that  is  competing  to  some  extent  with  the  cedar  poles,  but  r 
takes  a  pretty  heavy  financed  interest  to  be  able  to  put  up  that 
steel  consumption. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Lane,  I  am  informed,  since  you  made  vour 
statement  in  relation  to  the  American  valuation  on  poles  fn>m 
Canada  and  specific  reference  to  the  poles  being  shipped  to  New 
York  with  a  freight  rate  making  this  rate  two  or  three  times  ttu* 
present  rate 

Mr.  Lane  (interposing).  Freight  and  overhead.  Senator,  I  shoul<i 
say,  and,  of  course,  there  is  some  additional  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  tinder  the  American  valuation  plan  as  virtually 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  members  of  this  committee,  the  freijrlit 
would  be  deducted  in  that  case  from  it,  and  there  would  be  hanUy 
any  diflFerence  on  your  poles. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  thi- 
feature  of  it:  I  have  read  your  plan  very  carefully.  Your  primarr 
requirement  is  that  the  foreign  pole  shall  pay  the  same  duty  as  tbo 

fole  of  the  same  price  produced  in  this  country,  and  a  pole  in  northern 
daho  would  sell  in  New  York  at  exactly  the  same  prices  1  havf 
quoted. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  it  is.  It  is  the  pole  in  Idaho. 
It  is  where  it  is  produced,  and  that  is  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  that  act  is  going  to  say  that,  I  grant  you  it  is  a 
very  different  proposition. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  ruling  and  has  been  under  the  present 
law,  that  if  you  place  your  order  in  New  York,  then,  of  course*  th«» 
freight  would  be  added.  But  if  the  order  is  placed  in  Montana  or 
Idaho,  no  freight  would  be  added.  The  American  valuation  would 
be  just  what  it  was  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  course,  the  order  would  probably  be  placed,  as  a 
practical  matter,  either  in  the  New  York  ofBce  or  in  the  Chicap* 
office,  or  in  the  Minneapolis  office  of  one  of  these  large  distributing 
pole  concerns. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  had  to  pav  twice  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  duty,  the  order  would  not  oe  placed  there:  it  would  be 
placed  Mrith  the  manufacturer  at  the  point  produced. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  to  be  continued,  we  welcome 
any  classification  of  the  statute  that  would  relieve  us  from  tl.o 
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? resent  implication  that  the  principal  market  would  be  in  New 
'ork  or  Cmcago;  but  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
you  would  double  the  duty  at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  we  would 
not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Unless  you  took  the  value  of  the  Idaho  pole  in  the 
woods.     That  is  not  the  selling  price. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  much  freight  did  you  add  there  to  the  $7.50  ? 
Mr.  Lane.  I  gave  you  the  total  prices  as  given  to  me,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  analyze  this  personally. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  can  analyze  it  if  you  will  hand  it  to  me. 
Mr.  Lane.  I  just  had  a  memorandum  of  it  here,  Senator.     Here, 
Senator  [handing  paper  to  Senator  Smoot]. 
Senator  Smoot.   i  es;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  Those  figures  right  here  are  given  for  three  poles.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  request  the  pole  people  to  supply  you  with  full 
details  of  that  matter.  1  do  not  thiuK  tixey  desire  to  suppress  the 
thing  or  obtain  anything  that  is  not  entirely  fair. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  desire  I  have  is  that  the  record  be  cor- 
rect as  to  what  difference  there  would  be,  and  I  did  not  want  your 
statement  to  go  imchallenged. 
Mr.  Lane.  1  want  to  get  it  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  the  man  who  administers  this  law  and  virtu- 
ally has  it  in  charge  advised  me  that  the  statement  made  by  you 
would  not  be  the  result  as  it  would  be  administered,  I  thought  the 
record  ought  to  show  it. 
Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  not  right. 
Senator  Simmons.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is  double  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  It  woiild  not  be;  it  would  not  be  any  different. 
Mr.  Lane.  Unless  you  take  the  value  on  the  siding  or  in  the  boom 
where  it  was  cut,  it  would  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  have  got  to  do  in  Canada;  that 
is  what  we  do  here.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  say.  Senator,  that  that  is  practically  contrary 
to  the  contention  the  administrative  officers  are  making  .even  at 
present  with  respect  to  Canadian  poles;  they  are  contending  that 
resale  prices  at  delivered  points  are  the  dutiable  values. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  is  insisted  upon,  this  American  valuation 
plan  in  any  instance  will  not  mean  anything,  if  they  do  not  take  the 
value  at  the  place  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  In  cheap  and  heavy  commodities  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  freight  will  double  the  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  come  to  New  York,  and  that  is 
tihe  market;  they  purchase  in  New  York,  and  the  American  valuation 
^ill  apply  to  that  as  against  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  course.  Senator,  these  pole  people  have  selling 
ofi5ces  in  every  principal  city. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  something  produced  in  the  West  the  American 
^'aluation  must  be  what  that  article  is  worth  in  New  York,  plus  the 
rate  fixed  to  protect  American  labor.  It  is  to  take  care  of  the 
difference  in  laoor  in  America  and  Europe. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  as  to  the  amount  of  duty,  but  not  as  to 
the  American  valuation;  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  difference  for  freight  should  be  taken  care  of  even 
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by  protective  duty,  and  there  had  to  be  some  limit  to  that.     Bu* 
that  does  not  affect  the  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  then.  Senator  Smoot.  in  onj-  - 
to  simplify  the  record,  that  if  the  producing  point  be  in  the  wi*^: 
of  nortnern  Idaho,  at  a  price  in  the  boom  or  on  skids  or  on  a  m<1i:\ 
opposite  the  railroad  track — if  those  poles  were  taken  as  dutial*.- 
value,  it  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  Canadian  vulii- 
just  across  the  line.  But  we  do  not  see  how  under  the  Law  ar 
such  value  can  possibly  be  taken,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  will  *- 
taken  by  the  administrative  officers,  unless  you  instruct  them  sp»^\'- 
ically  in  that  law  to  take  the  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course  jou  said  ^'delivered  at  Minneapolis 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  selling  price  delivered. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  is  the  price  and  all  in  it  < 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  freight. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  think  in  ascertaining  the  Amenv& 
market  value  for  wheat,  that  you  would  take  the  farmer's  pric4*  < 
the  farm.     But  you  would  rather  take  the  price  at  some  centra, 
market  where  wheat  is  bought  and  sold  in  laige  quantities. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  it  is  taken  in  the  central  markets,  it  will  include  tr- 
freight  and  profit  at  that  market.  That  is  a  very  different  tin:..: 
from  the  producing  price  at  the  point  of  production.  I  do  n-  • 
interpret  tnis  statute  as  it  now  reads  as  justityins  anybody  in  pazi^ 
back  to  the  point  of  production,  unless  that  happens  lo  be  t!- 
market. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  purchased  there  it  would  be  the  pn*  • 
but  if  it  is  not — ^if  you  want  to  pass  through  New  York  or  Chicago* 
it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Lane.  As  a  practical  matter,  these  things  are  sold  tliniuc 
distributing  agencies  all  over  the  United  States,  and  they  are  >•». : 
at  delivered  price  as  the  customer  wants  it  that  wav. 

But  if  I  may,  very  briefly,  in  closing,  state  this:  iThe  pole  pt»'»f». 
would  like  very  much  to  get  together  with  a  subcommittee  of  t!. - 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  on  the  Question  of  the  ad  val«>rvr.. 
rate  and  the  duty  which  is  to  be  applied,  ii  the  committee  desires.  \*\*' 
we  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  depart  from  this  ad  valorem  prj  • 
ciple.     As  I  say,  it  has  collected  no  revenue,  but  has  been  a  sounv  ■ ' 
constant  trouble.     We  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  appraL*:'.. 
officers.     A  carload  of  poles  will  come  across  the  line  to-day  •: 
contract  price,  purchased  under  one  of  these  large  contracts,  and  t* 
next  day  some  spot  purchaser  will  come  over  and  buy  at  a  value  1 
per  cent  higher.     The  appraising  officer  promptly  advances  the  pr: 
on  the  first  shipment  and  that  raises  a  controversy.     We  are  •  ■' 
fronted  with  that  all  the  time.     Practically  every  one  of  thtKie  oontr 
versies  have  been  decided  favorably  to  the  large  pole  interests,  up  ' 
date,  but  we  have  been  in  court  constantly  for  tiiree  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  free  poles,  and  if  you  can  n«»i  ::♦ ' 
free  poles,  you  want  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  would  be  satisfie<l  with  a  specific  duty,  but  wo  ihii  * 
they  ought  to  be  free. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  u'^  '      ••••  *  »tor  SmtMit.    !)«'  ■ 

understand  you.  Senator,  to  co"  "n  va1u«-  fur  tf ' 
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purpose  of  applying  the  tax,  will  be  one  thing  at  one  port  of  entry  and 
another  thing  at  another  port  of  entry  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.     I  said  if  those  poles  were 

furchased  direct  from  the  producer  of  poles  in  the  pannandle  of 
daho  or  Montana  that  the  freight,  whatever  it  would  be— if  it  was  to 
New  York — would  cut  no  figure  whatever,  because  that  would  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  somebody  in  New  York  needs  these 
poles  and  has  a  firm  in  New  York  purchase  them,  and  send  the  order 
out  to  Idaho,  and  then  New  York  be  flie  point  of  purchase. 

Senator  SikMONS.  I  supposed  it  did  not  make  any  difference  where 
the  order  was  given,  but  that  to  ascertain  what  was  the  America 
selling  price  by  some  rule  you  would  lay  down  that  valuation  would 
be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  If  it  does  not  mean 
that,  it  is  a  very  awkward  proposition  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Senator  Watson.  The  witness  has  had  30  minutes. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  I  may  state  very  briefly  my  suggestion  as  to  specific 
rates.     We  have  suggested  that  this  be  put  in  paragraph  401,  with 
round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves  at  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  cubic  foot;  that  is  the  same  pole  which  we  suggested  you  put  in 
paragraph  402  for  logs  considered  dutiable  at  a  dollar  a  thousand 
with  exemption,  if  no  export  restriction  is  imposed  by  the  countrjr  of 
origin.     These  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  cedar  logs — a  logging 
operation. 
The  Cuaikman.  You  have  all  this  in  your  brief,  have  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Lane.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  put  in  1683  of  the  free 
list,  where  we  think  they  really  belong,  because  all  that  we  can  pro- 
duce in  this  country  plus  all  that  we  can  get  from  Canada  will  not 
supply  our  domestic  wants. 
Tne  Chairman.  You  want  vour  brief  printed,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  IjANE.  I  have  a  printed  brief;  I  should  like  to  have  it  printed. 
The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Lane's  remarks. 
Mr.  Lane.  I  would  also  like  to  submit,  if  the  chairman  please,  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  public  utility  companies  dealing  with  the 
pole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  cares  to  print  letters. 
We  will  have  to  bar  them.  You  make  the  statement  for  the  utility 
companies,  we  understand. 

Senator  Walsh.  Make  a  statement  in  a  paragraph  naming  the 
companies. 
The  Chairman.  You  can  state  the  companies. 
^Ir.  Lane.  I  have  letters  from  the  Consumers  Power  Co.,  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.;  the  Cities  Service  Co.  (Henry  L.  Doherty  Co.),  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  General  Utilities 
&  Operating  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Louisville  Railway  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  and  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and 
there  are  probably  numerous  others  that  have  not  been  sent  to  me, 
calling  the  attention  to  the  great  scarcity  of  poles  in  this  country 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  satisfactory  poles  and  the  need  of  making 
the  Canadian  supply  available  to  consumers. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  will  doubtless  realize  we  get  a  good  many 
letters  ourselves. 
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Mr.  Lane.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.     We  cu 
from  our  woods  3,500,000  to  5,000,000  poles  every  year,  young  tn* 
that  have  not  reached  maturity. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Lane  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  foUov* 

Petition  and  Brief,  on  Behalf  of  Dealers  in  Cedar  Poles,  for  Rxmot  h 
THE  Duty  on  Telephone,  Trolley,  Electric  Light  and  TELEORAra  P"ip 
Proposed  in  Paragraph  405  of  the  General  Tariff  Bill  (H.  R.  7456  . 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance,      * 

United  States  Senate j  Washiiigtonj  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigBed  are  dealers  in  cedar  poles  used  for  telegraph  %t'  - 
phone,  electric  light,  troUev,  and  power  transmission  purposes,  and  respeiii. 
petition  yoiu*  committee  and  Congress  to  remove  from  such  poles  the  ad  \^  rv-= 
duty,  which  has  heen  the  cause  of  endless  confusion,  liti^tion,  and  hardahip  mz.  . 
to  give  these  commodities  their  natural  classification  with  round  timber,  vLi 
under  the  pending  bill,  is  either  exempt  from  duty  or  dutiable  at  specific  ratet  *-■ 
pars.  401,  402,  1683,  H.  R.  7456). 

Telephone,  trolley,  electric  light,  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  wond*  a.-* 
made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  upon  American  valuation  by  paragraph  405  of  U  ) 
7456. 

Following  Ib  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  requesting  this  change  in  the  law: 

1.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  poles  has  raised  very  little  revenue  in  the  past  mi- 
promises  to  raise  none  in  the  future  upon  Ihe  basis  proposed. 

These  poles  were  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuatioo  ud:  - 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tmff  of  1909  (par.  204)  and  at  the  same  rate  on  foreign  ^"slaa:.  - 
under  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  (par.  170).    This  duty  has  been  ao  diAnL; 
administration  that  it  has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  importations  and  ba»  lai^i^ 
very  little  revenue. 

The  publication  entiteld  *' Statistics  of  Imports  and  Duties,*'  prepared  kr  *^-' 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  gives  the  value  of  and  duties  roQ^ic-- 
upon  imports  of  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone,  trolley,  and  electiir  Ivr 
poles,  from  1911  to  1918,  inclusive,  as  follows  (p.  1005): 

[Rates  of  duty,  10  per  cent.) 


Fiscal  year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Values. 

Duties 
collected. 

11,014,112 
775»587 
511, 219 
409,449 

1101,  ill 
77,658 
51, 121 
40,944 

Fiscal  year. 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


V 


Dfir- 


-t- 


S22S^03D 
I4S,7W 

asuam 

347,  aio 


The  duties  collected  on  poles  are  not  stated  separately  from  the  duties  on  pa^:*. 
posts  and  railroad  ties  and  the  duties  on  posts  and  ties  undoubtedly  form  a  subi^  '^ 
portion  of  the  above  totals.  These  figures  demonstrate  that,  at  the  rate  of  1«<  >* 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  upon  poles  has  been  unimportA:  * 

It  will  also  be  noted  from  the  above  tabulation  that  the  duties  roller  ted  no  v 
commodities  named  decreased  about  two-thirds  in  the  period  between  1911  and  ."*  * 
This  was  doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  the  restriction  imposed  upon  impicta*' ' 
by  the  per^uliar  and  intolerable  difficulties,  hereinafter  disrussed,  attendinf  "* 
administration  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  upon  poles. 

Under  H.  R.  7456  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent  imposed  for  the  Kant  1:!  \*^'* 
on  foreign  valuation,  is  continued,  but  is  made  pa>'able  upon  the  Ammran  \-alia'.  * 
of  the  poles.    This  forms  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  jh»Hcv  of  the  bill.  » 
has  been  to  decrease  the  ad  valorem  rates  to  compensate  for  the  increased  ^a- 
under  the  American -valuation  plan.    The  result  will  be  an  inr  rease  over  the  *b>   ' 
of  duty  collectible  on  poles  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Underwood  tah&  in  m  — 
of  100  per  cent. 

Poles  are  a  cheap  commodity  on  which  the  freight  is  high.    A  pole  does  net  ii" 
to  be  transported  a  very  long  distance  to  increase  its  value  ICO  per  cent  on  act — 
of  the  freignt  charge.    We  thus  have  a  situation  where  the  Oovenunent 
will  collect  half  or  more  of  its  duty  on  the  element  of  freight  expense. 
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Poles  are  generally  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  delivered  at  destination  and, 
satorally,  selling  prices  in  the  United  States  are  as  varied  as  points  of  delivery.  A 
green  pole,  wortn  no  more  to  the  dealer  than  a  seasoned  pole  of  the  same  leneth  and 
diameter,  sells  for  considerably  more  delivered  at  destination  on  account  of  its  heavier 
weight.  In  filling  large  orders  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  of  sea- 
soned poles  and  green  poles  must  often  be  shipped,  so  that  the  same  commodity  in 
the  green  state,  and  intrinsically  no  more  valuable  than  a  seasoned  pole,  will  have  to 
pay  a  much  higher  amount  of  duty. 

The  projios^  law  furnishes  no  rule  for  determining  which  of  the  widely  varying 
prices  charged  at  points  of  delivery  in  the  United  States  must  be  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  entry  and  appraisement  at  the  customhouse.  The  difficulties  of  declarinfi" 
the  correct  American  valuation  for  this  commodity,  under  section  402,  are  beyond 
solution. 

«« Furthermore,  the  supply  of  cedar  poles  is  so  limited  in  the  United  States  that  any 
increase  in  duty  would  immediately  raii^  the  price  of  domestic  poles,  resulting  in  a 
rtill  more  formidable  duty  on  Canadian  poles.  Even  without  any  advance  in  the  price 
oi  domestic  poles,  the  enormous  increase  effected  by  shifting  the  same  rate  as  imposed 
heretofore  from  the  basis  of  foreign  to  American  valuation,  thus  doubling  the  duty, 
will  certainly  mean  the  complete  extinction  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  poles  at  a  time 
when  oui  domestic  needs  imperatively  demand  that  the  Canadian  supply  be  made 
aviailable  to  consumers  in  this  country. 

2.  The  destruction  of  immature  trees  is  a  menace  to  our  forests. 

The  cutting  of  millions  of  small  trees  every  year  before  they  reach  their  maturity 
of  growth,  usefulness  and  value,  is  contributing  heavily  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
&nd  requires  that  the  supply  be  enlarged  before  the  demand  becomes  heavier. 

The  annual  consumption  of  poles  is  estimated  at  quantities  ranging  from  3,500,000 
to  5,000,000  poles,  95  per  cent  of  which  are  cut  from  our  own  forests.  It  takes  150 
years  to  grow  a  30-foot  pole  in  Michigan  and  from  75  to  100  years  to  grow  the  same 
pole  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Forestry  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  estimated  that  the  privately-owned  supply  of  cedar  poles 
in  the  northwestern  United  States  may  be  exhausted  in  20  years.  The  cedar  forests 
oi  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  have  been  largely  depleted,  long  poles  having 
almost  disappeared  and  the  supply  of  short  ones  becoming  more  and  more  limited. 
Ix)n^  poles,  i.  e.,  poles  35  feet  and  upward  in  length,  are  a  necessity  for  power  trans- 
mission purposes,  which  is  to  say  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  nydroelectric  power. 

3.  The  treatment  of  cedar  poles  in  H.  R.  7456  is  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  of 
other  round  timber  and  opposed  to  the  general  legislative  policy  favoring  free  timber. 

In  every  tariff  act  since  1870  lo^  and  round  unmanufactured  timber  have  been 
placed  upon  the  free  list.  This  pohcy  is  continued  in  H.  R.  7456.  Under  paragraph 
1683  of  the  bill  "logs  and  round,  unmanufactured  timber"  are  still  on  the  free  list. 
Willie  paragraph  402  expressly  names  cedar  logs  and  imposes  a  duty  of  $1  per  thousand 
teet  board  measure,  the  proviso  to  the  paragraph  makes  such  logs  free  if  imported 
from  a  country  imposing  no  export  restnctions  on  this  class  of  logs.  It  is  obviously 
intended  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  timber  in  the  form  of  cedar  logs. 

The  treatment  of  cedar  poles  in  H.  R.  7456  is  strikingly  inconsistent  with  the  treat- 
ment of  other  round  timber. 

Paragraph  405  of  H.  R.  7456  expressly  provides  for  "telephone,  trolley,  electric 
light,  and  telesiraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods, "  at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  American 
valuation.  These  poles  are  nothing  but  small  logs  of  cedar;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
round  cedar  timber. 

Paragraph  401  of  H.  R.  7456  imposes  upon  "round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  build- 
in?  wharves"  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  Precisely  the  same  cedar 
^?g  as  that  used  for  a  pole  may  be  also  used  for  piling  in  wharf  building.  The  incon- 
sistency is  obvious  of  assesmng  a  cedar  log  at  only  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot 
^hen  used  for  wharf  building  and  at  the  very  much  higher  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
American  valuation  of  such  log  when  it  is  used  for  a  wire  carrying  pole.  Considerable 
litigation  seems  also  ine  /itable  to  determine  the  classification  as  between  paragraphs 
401  and  405  wherever  there  is  a  competing  use  for  piles  as  against  use  for  poles.  It 
is  equally  inconsistent  to  assess  round  timber  for  spars,  a  very  much  more  valuable 
Vtoduct  than  a  pole,  at  the  lower  rate  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

Aj8  already  seen,  paragraph  402  of  H.  R.  7456  naakes  "logs  of  *  *  *  cedar," 
dutiable  at  |1  per  thousand  feet  board  measure,  witn  a  proviso  making  such  logs  free 
^t  duty  if  no  export  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  country  of  origin.  This  proviso 
^n  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  making  cedar  logs  fr^e.     It  follows  that  full  grown, 
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cedar  lo^  will  pay  at  the  most  $1  per  thousand  feet  and  will  in  all  proba^>tlit; 
exempt  from  duty  under  paraf^aph  402.     Such  loes  will  compete  with  sinular  nu'  ^ 
timber  from  our  own  forests,  and  properly  so,  for  the  soundest  reafionis  of  con&eT\  a-.  ■ 
But  a  small  cedar  log  such  as  can  oe  used  for  a  pole  will  be  assessed  at  the  proiiiin: 
rate  of  10  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  under  para^sraph  405.    With  the  ( ^aii^i    ' 
poles  thus  shut  out  there  will  result  an  increased  destruction  of  the  small  timber  » 
should  be  left  standing  in  our  own  forests  to  maturity, 

A  duty  upon  cedar  poles,  enumerated  as  such,  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  >  • 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  status  of  the  domestic  nif  > 
The  tax  on  poles  has  been  a  strildnc;  exception  to  the  settled  general  p<^cy  iu  t%' 
of  free  timber,  which  doubtless  has  had  for  its  basis  the  conservation  of  oar  fon-^.-  . 
well  as  the  exemption  of  the  raw  material  for  our  lumber  mills.    If  there  ever  vj 
reason  for  the  taxation  of  round  timber  used  for  wire  carruing,  it  has  disappearr-'i 
the  light  of  present  day  facts  regarding  the  depletion  of  our  small  standix^  tin. 
and  the  failure  of  reforestation  to  keep  pace  even  approximately  with  the  destrurr: 

There  can  be  no  justifiable  reason  for  tariff  protection  of  domestic  cedar  holdup 
The  best  protection  to  the  American  producer  is  the  high  freight  charge  on  Caaad-jt* 
poles.    Only  about  5  per  cent. of  the  poles  used  in  this  country  are  imported.    T 
Tariff  Commission's  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  showB  thar  95  lu- 
cent of  the  poles  used  in  this  country  are  of  domestic  production  (Summary  of  T&r. 
Information,  1920,  p.  276).    The  signers  of  this  petition  include  large  domeedc  ^^ 
ducers  who  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  protection  if  it  were  neceflsary  or  deniai*  • 

There  is  no  question  of  competition  wiSi  manufactured  lumber.     The  ptodui  ti 
of  poles  is  a  logging  operation.    The  only  work  done  in  Canada  on  the  polee  if*  tIa* 
*which  has  to  be  done  in  the  woods  to  produce  a  stick  of  timber  such  as  would  cie«r. 
fall  within  the  exemption  of  round  unmanufactured  timber,  as  construed  by  the  cour 
were  the  commodity  not  expressly  designated  as  dutiable.    All  of  the  otiier  procv-«-~ 
adapting  poles  for  use  as  wire-carrying  poles,  such  as  notching,  and  fitting  with  cr  <- 
arms,  squaring,  roofing,  creosoting,  etc.,  are  applied  in  this  country. 

4.  Conditions  that  attend  the  administration  of  an  ad  valorem  auty  are  peculiir 
burdensome  and  embarrassing  in  the  case  of  poles. 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  poles  are  bought  in  Canada  ue.  .•  * 
contract  at  prices  which  are  fairly  uniform  for  a  siven  time  and  the  contimctp  An. 
records  of  the  dealers  have  always  been  open  to  the  Government.    There  are,  h'- 
ever,  always  a  number  of  spot  purchases  being  made  by  contractors  and  others  is  \ 
United  States  who  must  have  poles  for  immediate  delivery  and  are  willing  to  in- 
almost  any  price  for  a  few  carloads.    These  spot  purchases  will  sometimee  run  n^ar 
100  per  cent  above  normal  contract  prices  ana  are  subject  to  violent  fluctuation? 

The  regular  contracting  buyer  can  not  possibly  know  what  the  occaeional  bu>'' 
who  is  short  of  poles,  may  have  paid  and  the  widely  variant  prices  are  extnem'- 
bewildering  to  the  customs  officials.    For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  three  year*  'i 
situation  has  been  almost  chaotic. 

The  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of  the  appraising  officials  are  fully  apprraatr- 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  small  amount  of  revenue  collected  did  not  iu6tif>  r- 
burden  of  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  dutiable  value  which  has  rested  both  upcm  x: 
customs  officials  and  upon  an  important  and  essential  industry.  It  is  p«obabl«*  t^ . 
considerable  amount  of  the  revenue  collected  has  been  consumed  by  the  expen*-  * 
the  Government  of  investigating  and  testing  values. 

These'problems  will  be  intensified  by  the  application  of  American  valuation  to  u. 
commodity,  owing  to  the  widely  varying  prices  at  points  of  dehvery.  In  the  opuu  : 
of  petitioners,  it  will  operate  as  a  complete  barrier  to  the  importation  of  <1anadik. 
poles. 

5.  Changes  recommended  in  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7466. 

Having  in  mind  the  pressing  needs  of  this  country  in  ^e  immediate  futuiv.  {** 
tioners  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  imposition  of  any  dutv  on  this  pind  u- 
would  be  unwise.  They  accordingly  urge  tnat  poles  be  placed  uncanditioiui. 
upon  the  free  list. 

To  accomplish  this  unconditional  exemption  of  poles  they  suggest  that  paxagrm. 
405  of  schedule  4  (p.  78,  H.  R.  7466)  be  amended  so  as  to  excludethe  matter  italici  • 
in  the  subjoined  quotation  of  the  paragraph. 

''Par.  405.  Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  teUphone,  trolley <,  electric  light  ami  'i 
ffravh  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woocjs,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. " 

The  above  change  should  be  supplemented  by  amending  paragraph  1683  o^  -i 
free  list  (p.  200,  H.  R.  7466)  so  that  it  will  expreisely  include  such  poles,  by  addi:* 
of  the  italicized  matter  below. 
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"P\R.  1683.  Wood:  Logs  and  round,  unmanufactured  timber;  telephone,  trolley ^ 
^firir  light,  telegraph  and  power  transmission  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods;  firewooa, 
indlo  holts,  shingle  bolts,  gun  blocks  for  gunstocks,  rough  hewn  or  sawed  or  planed 
I  one  side,  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manui^- 
led  than  sawed,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved;  clapboards,  laths,  ship  timber; 
I  of  the  foregoing  not  spnecially  provided  for:    *    *    *. 

If  your  committee  decides  that  some  duty  should  be  imposed  then  we  earnestly 
•luest  that  it  may  be  determined  upon  a  specific  duty  basis. 

We  submit  that  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  problem  of  imposing  a  specific  rate 
Si  l>e  arrived  at  by  classifying  these  poles  with  "round  timber  used  *  *  *  in 
lilding  wharves, "  now  provided  for  in  paragraph  401  of  H.  R.  7456  at  a  specific  rate 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  Since,  as  already  stated,  the  same  cedar  logs  that 
p  used  for  poles  are  also  used  for  piling,  this  would  tend  to  greater  consistency  of 
halation  and  avoid  litigation  on  the  question  of  classification.  To  accomplish  this 
iragraph  401  should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  italicized  matter  as  indi- 
it-ed  below. 

■  Par.  401 .  Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing  (not  less  than 
fffat  inches  square),  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves,  and  telephone^ 
oiUy.  electric  light,  telegraph  and  power  transmission  poles  of  c^dar  or  other  woodSj 
w-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot. '' 

V  further  method  of  imposing  a  specific  rate  with  conditional  free  entry  can  be 
Jected  by  classifving  poles  with  other  "logs  of,  *  *  *  cedar"  in  paragraph  402 
I  H.  R.  7466.  That  paragraph  as  modified  would  then  read  as  follows,  new  matter 
fang  in  italics: 

Par.  402.  Logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  western  hemlock,  and  telephone,  trolley y 
erirk  lights  telegraph  and  power  transmission  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods,  $1  per  thou- 
md  feet  board  measure:  Provided,  That  any  such  class  of  logs  or  poles  cut  from  any 
articular  cLass  of  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  such  duty  if  imported  from  any  country, 
ependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  which  has,  at  no  time 
uring  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their  importation  into  the  United 
Uies.  maintained  any  embaigo,  prohibition,  or  other  restriction  (whether  by  law» 
«^er.  regulation,  contractual  relation  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  upon  the 
xportation  of  such  class  of  logs  or  poles  from  such  country,  dependency,  province, 
r  other  subdivision  of  government,  if  cut  from  such  class  of  lands." 

li  either  of  the  last  two  suggestions  are  adopts  the  provision  for  poles  should  be 
tricken  from  paragraph  405  as  first  above  proposed. 

In  suggesting  that  cedar  poles  be  classified  with  other  logs  and  round  timber,  peti- 
ioners  do  not  indorse  the  proposal  to  put  either  logs  or  poles  upon  the  dutiable  list 
18  they  believe  that  they  should  be  frjee  without  condition. 

^'•^  Free  entry  is  the  logical  and  effective  relief. 

Not  only  the  conservation  of  our  forests  but  the  development  of  electrical  power 
("ill  be  subserved  by  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  cedar  poles. 

The  interest  of  the  public  is  vital  in  cheap  electricity  and  low  telephone  and  tele- 
naph  rates.  Poles  form  a  heavy  item  of  the  investment  of  public  utilities  and  carry 
equipment  forming  a  much  larger  investment.  The  necessit>r  of  obtaining  poles 
nth  stren^^  and  lasting  qualities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  great.  The  cedar 
Me  supplies  these  requisites  and  is  the  standara  pole  for  carrying  electric  wires. 
It  has  long  life  in  the  ground,  symmetry,  strength,  is  less  dangerous  to  linemen  in 
^11  kinds  of  weather,  can  be  easily  climbed  and  is  lighter  and  cheaper  to  handle.  At 
l«wt  two-diirds  of  the  poles  in  use  in  this  country  are  of  cedar.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  poles  imported  £rom  Canada  are  used  by  the  power  companies  for  trans- 
niseion  purposes. 

The  present  rate  of  consumption  will  probably  exhaust  the  domestic  supply  of 
'«lar  poles  within  the  life  of  this  generation.  The  demand  will  grow  enormously 
"'ith  the  advance  of  the  program  of  electrical  development,  under  the  encouragement 
^^  the  new  water  power  act  and  the  necessities  arising  from  our  diminishing  coal 
^Pply.  Under  the  water  power  act  of  June  10,  1920,  we  are  promised,  in  a  recent 
Article  written  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  that 
"a  new  era  is  ahead  in  the  development  of  electric  power  and  its  wider  distribution 
and  more  intensive  application  in  industry  and  transportation. "  The  only  cedar 
poles  imported  come  from  Canada  and  all  that  can  be  imported  when  added  to  those 
producea  in  tbis  country  will  hardly  supply  the  demand  resulting  from  our  constantly 
increasing  consumption. 

L'nder  all  the  circumstances  we  submit  that  the  interests  of  the  Government,  the 
<^on8umer,  the  general  public  and  the  conservation  of  our  resources  will  be  best  sub- 
sened  by  a  complete  removal  of  the  duty  on  poles  and  that  the  minor  loss  of  revenue 
^11  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  economic  gain. 
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The  undersigned  petitioners  believe  it  conservative  to  state  that  they  haodU  ^ 
market  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  cedar  poles  produced  both  in  Canada  and  the  Uni  * 
States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  J.  Carney  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  The  Lindsley  Bros.  Co.,  Spokar.! 
Wash. ;  Lost  Creek  Cedar  Co. ,  lone,  Wash. ;  The  MacGillis  A  Gibbff  < 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  National  Pole  Co.,  EscEmaba,  Mich.;  Nangle  Po^  ^ 
Tie  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Northern  Cedar  Co.,  Spokane,  W^ash.;  Vms* 
Hill  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  T.  M.  Partridge  Lumber  Co.,  Minnea: 
lis,  Minn.;  Valentine-Clark  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  J.  H.  Baxter  A  « 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Baxter  &  Jordan,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.;  Thoc  .t 
M.  Lane,  attorney  for  petitioners,  149  Brodwaya,  New  York  Cit>' 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Franklin,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  NELSON  FRANKLIN,  RARE  METALS  OR] 

CO.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  coininittet\  .. 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  now  present,  except  Sena'- 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  are  perfectly  famihar  with  this  subject 
tungsten  and  will  require  very  little  information,  because  I  h:i 
appeared  and  others  have  appeared  before  the  committee  on  twoditT-  - 
ent  occasions;  and  the  printed  records  of  those  hearings  are  availaK  • 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Rare  Metals  Ore  Co.   \ 
producer  of  tungsten  ore  in  Colorado,  and  I  am  here  representing  ri' 
only  ourselves,  out  I  am  authorized  to  represent  practic^Iy  all  v 
producers  in  Colorado,  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  duty  the  House  ba^  p 
on  tungsten? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  like  to  have  sometliing  to  say  about  th.-,; 
Senator,  and  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  much  of  your  valuable  tii:  i 
about  it.     I  will  be  the  only  witness.     I  am  the  only  one  present 
the  ^oup  of  producers  that  appeared  before  the  committee  at  previ*  •-. 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Franklin 

Mr.  Franklin.  What  was  known  as  H.  R.  4437  passed  the  Hou- 
in  August,  1919.     That  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  unit  of  tung-^: 
trioxide,  and  compensatory  duties  on  the  manufactured  product-^   i 
tungsten.    We  had  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  ConoLmif*  i 
in  November,  1919,  and  one  in  January,  1920.     Your  commit •• 
amended  the  bill  and  provided  for  $9  per  imit,  with  a  correspon<lr, 
reduction  in  compensatory  rates  on  the  manufactured  products,  a: 
favorably  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  in  March,  1920.  ' 

In  the  Fordney  bill  now  under  consideration,  in  paragraph  30*2,  -fij 
duty  is  considerably  reduced  from  that  in  H.  R.  4437,  as  anien<!'^ 
by  your  committee.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  onlor  *  i 
conform  to  the  method  adopted  in  levying  duties  on  all  other  minern- 
changed  the  method  on  tungsten  from  the  unit  basis  to  the  pou: 
basis  and  have  provided  a  duty  of  45  cents  per  pound  of  nietHi. 
content  of  tungsten  in  the  ore. 

As  tungsten  ore  is  always  sold  commercially  on  the  unit  (20  pour^i'-! 
basis  and  on  thetungstic  trioxide  content,  it  is  necessary  to  tran-*p  ^^ 
that  to  the  metallic  content  for  comparison  in  rat-es,  to  make  pl.^in  '^ 
you  the  testimony  given  at  previous  hearings.  The  rate  of  4o  ci »/ 1 
per  pound  of  metallic  tungsten  equals  $7.14  per  unit  of  timg<4tic  i: 
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cide,  as  20  pounds  of  tungstic  trioxide  equals  15.86  pounds  of  metal- 
2  tungsten. 

The  duties  provided  in  paragraph  302  on  the  various  intermediary 
lanufactured  products  ot  tungsten  are  compensatory  and  based  on 
le  duty  put  on  tungsten  ore.  The  duties  provided  in  paragraph  305 
Q  tungsten  steel  and  articles  containing  tungsten  are  compensatory 
nd  based  on  the  duties  provided  on  the  various  intermediaiy  prod- 
cU  of  tungsten. 

A  duty  of  $7.14  per  unit  of  tungstic  trioxide  will  not  permit  a 
iflxiniuni  production  from  our  present  developed  and  equipped 
fiines,  as  it  will  only  permit  the  lower-cost  mines  to  compete  with 
!'hinese  ore,  on  the  amount  of  duty  provided,  and  then  only  for  the 
eason  that  oiu"  domestic  ore  of  ferberite  and  scheelite  are  of  higher 
)urity,  carrying  less  deleterious  elements  than  the  Chinese  ore  of 
rolframit^,  are  preferred  by  the  trade  and  command  a  little  higher 
)rice. 

A  duty  of  S7.H  per  unit  will  not  stimulate  research  and  new  devel- 
)pment,  and  will  not  enc^ourage  in  some  instances  the  equipment  of 
)resent  known  ore  bodies,  which  were  discovered  and  proven  to  be 
ar«re  ore  bodies  at  about  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

If  the  industry  is  to  be  maintained  at  all  and  to  a  limited  produc- 
tion, the  rate  provided  is  the  absolute  minimum.  To  mine  the  maxi- 
mum production  the  rate  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  must  be  raised 
to  conform  to  H.  R.  4437,  as  amended  by  y^our  committee,  and  be 
placed  at  57  cents  per  pound  metallic  tungsten,  which  equals  $9  per 
unit  of  tungstic  trioxide. 

At  the  previous  hearings  a  nimiber  of  manufacturers  appeared  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  H.  R.  4437,  but  they  have  long  since  withdrawn 
tneir  opposition  for  significant  reasons,  which  1  will  now  state: 

The  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  ferrotungsten  and  tungsten 
powder  have  been  able  since  the  war  to  purchase  imported  ores  on 
Ml  equal  basis  with  England,  but  have  not  been  able  to  compete 
^th  England,  and  as  a  result  all  the  ferrotungsten  and  tungsten 
powder  consumed  for  over  a  year  past  in  the  United  States  has  been 
unported  from  England,  and  the  30  or  more  plants  which  during  the 
war  manufactured  these  products  are  shut  down. 

The  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  high-speed  steel,  although 
being  in  a  position  to  import  ferrotungsten  and  tungsten  powder  at 
prices  mucn  below  the  domestic  cost  of  production,  are  unable  to 
compete  acainst  the  Sheffield  English  manufacturers  of  high-speed 
steel  and  they  are  all  shut  down. 

Only  one  appearance  has  been  made  before  this  committee  at  this 
hearing  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  on  tungsten  ore — Dr.  'Mathews,  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  appeared  on  Thursday  and  asked  that  tungsten 
ore  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  At  the  same  time  he  suggests  higher 
rates  of  duties  than  those  provided  on  some  of  their  products,  in 
which  request  I  have  no  objection  if  the  duty  provided  is  not  sufficient. 
He,  in  fact,  objects  to  a  duty  on  any  product  which  he  calls  raw 
^^f^aterial  and  which  duty  would  increase  his  cost  of  production  and 
interfere  with  export  business,  which  on  manufactured  products  of 
tui^ten  does  not  exist  and  statistics  on  exports  prove  it. 

Tungsten  ore,  as  it  is  mined  from  the  ground,  carries  from  one-half 
per  cent  of  tungsten  trioxide  to  higher  percentages,  none  of  which  is 
usable  or  salable  and  requires  concentration  to  the  extent  sometimes 
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that  it  requires  200-  tons  of  mined  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  concenti-d 
of  60  per  cent  (the  standard  grade)  tungstic  trioxide  content.  T*i 
operation  requires  a  lai^e  ana  expensive  plant  of  machinery,  th* 
fore  the  product  is  our  finished  product.  On  the  contrary,  whrn  • 
buy  a  carload  of  raw  steel  from  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  it  comes  t«  i 
as  their  finished  product,  but  it  is  entered  on  our  warehouse  b<* 

en  ij 


as  raw  steel  and  becomes  a  finished  usable  product  for  us 
make  it  into  mine  drills  in  our  blacksmith  and  machine  shops. 

Dr.  Mathews  also  said  that  another  reason  for  asking  that  tongst^i 
ore  be  placed  on  the  free  list;  was  because  it  was  an  estAblx^X'i 
industry. 

I  will  prove  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  ton^** 
mining  was  not  an  established  industry  in  this  country  until  the  i 
period.  I  have  a  chart  here  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geolf  iir 
Survey,  giving  the  history  of  tunpten  in  the  United  States  from  •- 
year  1900,  when  tungsten  was  fJrst  discovered  in  Boulder  C'our:  i 
Colo.  It  shows  for  each  year  from  1900  to  1290  inclusive  the  f«»ll'  ^ 
ing:  United  States  prodiuction,  world  production,  United  StJi'-i 
imports.  United  States  exports,  United  States  low  price,  and  Vw^ 
States  high  price.  I  will  furnish  your  committee  this  chart  fi»r  .t 
information. 

This  chart  will  prove  there  was  only  an  indifferent  product i«*L  • 
tungsten  ore  in  tms  country  prior  to  the  war,  and  it  was  shown  j 
previous  hearings  that  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  produrt«  I 
tungsten  in  this  country  was  of  no  volume  prior  to  the  war,  also  i!.il 
the  small  quantity  of  ore  we  produced  was  shipped  to  Crermanv  ar.  J 
we  imported  from  Germany  the  finished  products  made  from  our  •»»• 
ore.  The  chart  shows  that  the  highest  consumption  of  tungsten  .r 
this  country  prior  to  the  war  was  in  1913  and  amounted  to  3/"-» 
tons  of  which  we  produced  1,500  tons  and  imported  2,100  toofi 

During  the  war  new  uses  for  tungsten  were  developed  for  otr**-" 
than  war  purposes  and  in  1917  we  consumed  11,022  tons  of  whi  " 
we  produced  6,144  tons  and  imported  4,878  tons. 

Tiie  consumption  for  1918  can  not  be  accurately  arrived  at,  a«i  i* 
the  close  of  the  war  there  were  large  carry-over  stocks.  We,  howpxi*- 
in  1918,  for  the  10^  months  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armisticp.  pr- 
duced  5,029  tons  and  imported  during  the  year  11,600  tons. 

Up  to  1915  there  was  not  enough  tungsten  consumed  in  the  w«»r.-: 
to  create  a  demand  and  to  command  a  nigh  price  and  the  donM-«* 
production  was  almost  wholly  from  surface  float  ore  from  the  enw  ' 
of  veins  and  it  was  onlv  necessary  to  gather  it  from  the  surface  ' 
the  ground  as  is  now  done  in  CKina.  Up  to  that  time  very  hu^ 
mining  had  been  done,  but  the  surface  float  became  exhausted,  tn- 
demand  increased,  prices  went  up,  extensive  research  began  »*■: 
then  and  not  until  then  did  tungsten  mining  become  an  e8tabli<K»'- 
industry  in  this  country. 

At  our  last  hearing  in  January,  1920,  it  was  shown  that  not  % 
pound  of  tungsten  ore  had  been  produced  in  1919.  That  same  '^•r- 
dition  continued  through  1920,  and  not  a  pound  is  being  ppodur*».* 
to-day  in  the  United  States. 

The  control  of  the  tungsten  industry  has  passed  from  GermanT  ■  ■ 
England,  and  with  Endand  controlling  the  port  of  Honc^  Kong,  t.^- 
absolute  control  over  the  United  States  market  for  all  the  manuff  - 
tured  products  of  tungsten  will  remain  with  England  until  adeqtui^ 
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>rotection  *  is  afforded  the  domestic  tungsten  industry  in  all  its 
>ranch68. 

The  Chinaman  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  shrewd  trader;  he  also  is 
veU  informed  on  what  our  Congress  is  doing,  and  if  an  adequate  duty 
^n  tungsten  ore  is  not  provided  to  permit  the  resumption  of  mining 
in  this  country  our  mines  will  not  only  deteriorate  beyond  redemp- 
tion, but  the  Chinaman  will  raise  his  price  to  the  Amencan  consumer 
to  a  point  just  below  our  production  cost,  and  no  one  but  the  China- 
man will  be  benefited. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say  unless  some 
members  of  the  committee  desire  to  question  me  about  this  new  rate 
and  what  it  will  do.  I  think  you  have  full  information.  We  went 
through  exhaustive  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  is  reasonably  familiar  with 
the  tungsten  proposition. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  it  is,  Senator  Penrose. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  for  helpingAmerican  industry. 

Mr.  Fkanklin.  I  thank  you,  Senator  Penrose,  for  that  expression, 
and  think  your  final  analysis  will  show  that  if  an  adequate  duty  on 
tungsten  in  all  its  branches  is  not  provided,  the  tungsten  industry 
\*ill  remain  in  control  of  England  as  it  is  at  present. 

I  want  to  submit  a  brief  which  will  set  forth  the  facts  in  connection 
^"ith  the  tungsten  industry  upj  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  the  brief  and  print  it 
as  part  of  your  remarks. 

(The  bnef  submitted  by  Mr.  Franklin  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

Brief  op  Nelson  Franklin,  of  Colorado,  Representing'  the  Tungsten 
Producers  of  Colorado,  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

We  desire  to  present  the  following  in  reference  to  the  production  of  tungsten  ores 
and  the  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  June,  1919,  full  hearings  on  tungsten  ores  were  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
( ommittee,  and  a  bill  (H.  R.  4437)  was  passed  August  21,  1919,  by  the  House 
Hepresentativee,  lev^^ing  a  duty  of  $10  per  unit  on  tungsten  ores.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  tne  Senate  August  22,  1919.  Hearings  were 
held  by  that  committee  in  November,  1919,  and  January,  1920.  On  the  23d  day  of 
March,  1920,  it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  as  follows: 

[Senate  Report  No.  487.J 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4437)  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Grovemment  and  to  promote  the  production  of  tungsten  ores  and 
manufactures  thereof  in  the  United  States,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favor- 
ably thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass  with  amendments. 

Tungsten  is  a  vitally  important  war  metal.  It  is  equally  important  in  our  industrial 
peace  program.  Tungsten  is  the  only  known  element  which  forms  an  alloy  with  steel, 
^ng  to  mis  steel  the  property  of  retaining  its  temper  at  extremely  high  temperatures. 
This  propertv,  together  with  its  ^eat  hardness,  makes  possible  the  manufacture  of 
tools  for  drilling,  cutting,  and  finishing  steel  products.  Those  tools  are  operated  at 
euch  high  speed  that  one  machinist  and  one  lathe  can  do  as  much  as  five  machinists 
and  five  lathes  equipped  with  carbon  steel  tools.  Quantity  production  is  dependent 
on  hijg;h-speed  tungsten  steel. 

Prior  to  the  war  Germany  controlled  the  tungsten  refining  indiuatry  and  very  little 
tungsten  was  refined  in  the  United  States.  During  the  war  the  tungsten  industry  was 
hilly  established  and  the  United  States  became  the  leading  nation  in  the  manufacture 
of  tungsten  products. 

The  mining  of  timpsten  in  the  United  States  was  greatly  stimulated  during  the 
war,  and  the  production  in  1917  reached  6,144  tons  of  60  per  cent  concentrate.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  normal  requirements  of  this  country  were  between  5,000 
and  7,500  tons  of  60  per  cent  concentrate  per  year.  The  annual  production  from  the 
equipped  mines  that  can  be  operated  unaer  uie  proposed  duty  was  demonstrated  to 
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be  froin  4,000  to  4,500  tons  per  year.    It  is  claiined  through  the  atabilizataoo  ol  r^. 
and  stimulus  of  the  duty  tnat  this  production  can  gradually  be  increased  unui  -  - 
entire  domestic  requirements  will  be  supplied.    During  that  period  of  devel*>pm-  - 
a  substantial  revenue  would  be  received  from  importations  of  ore. 

The  report  of  ^e  United  States  Tariff  Commission  states  that  ''the  United  ^u.* 
has  a  sufficient  supply  for  many  years  to  come.'' 

The  destructive  competition  wnich  American  producers  are  helpless  to  meet  *\-z  - 
from  the  ores  of  Asia.  The  costs  of  domestic  production  were  proved  from  cerir  • 
statements  to  average  $13  per  unit.  The  foreign  costs  were  showed  to  be  from  ^.  * 
$4  per  unit,  and  foreign  ores  are  being  sold  in  New  York  at  from  $6  to  $7.50  per  *4£.  * 
laJge  quantities,  a^egating  about  50,000  units  per  month,  are  being  impoft««i,  *i 
free,  and  none  is  being  produced  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  difference  in  costs  is  not  due  alone  to  the  discrepancy  in  high  waives  pu.! 
American  miners  (from  $4.65  to  $6.50  per  day)  and  the  pittance  paid  Asistir  o«.  -  ■ 
(from  20  cents  to  50  cents  per  day),  but  the  physical  character  of  the  deposita  »  d^  *-  - 
ent.    Most  foreign  ores  are  recovered  from  rich  surface  deposits  that  require  litt.- 
no  equipment,  while  American  ores  are  recovered  from  veins  or  lodes  of  hari  r  •  ■ 
Expensive  mine  equipment  is  required  and  lai:^e  costly  mills  are  neceoBary,  a«  * 
ore  has  to  be  crushed  and  concentrated  to  put  it  mto  a  marketable  product. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  tungsten  mining  industry  is  in  a  critical  ^^-andit. 
Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  it  will  be  destroyed.    Every  mine  in  the  United  ^'a  ▼ 
is  closed  down,  and  without  the  duty  asked  for  can  not  reopen.    The  industry  u: 
proved  of  such  \ital  importance  during  the  war  will  fall  in  decay,  so  it  can  d  •: 
rehabilitated  and  the  country  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Asiatic  production  to  «•.; 
a  material  as  necessary  in  our  industrial  peace  program  as  it  is  essential  in  war 

At  the  present  time  tungsten-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds  are  on  the  free  list.     V\ 
the  placing  of  a  duty  on  such  ore  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  compensator}*  ^ikv 
imports  of  retined  tungsten  products  and  alloy  steels,  and  the  rate  named  in  th»  • 
provides  that  compensation. 

From  the  showing  made  it  is  perfectly  e\ident  that  this  industr>'  should  U-  i  - 
tected.    Without  a  nealthy  tungsten  industry  the  United  States  will  lie  (^ompl*-*.' 
at  the  mercy  of  hostile  nations,  which  could  instantly  cut  off  supplies.    The  |«#  -i 
tion  of  war  material  would  be  paralyzed. 

Your  committee  believes  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  tungsten-beariiu;  «ir>- 
two  reasons:  First,  the  protection  it  would  afford  to  this  countr>':  and.  secoD*!  • 
revenue  that  would  be  derived  from  a  duty  upon  such  ores  as  may  lie  import*^! 

We  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  fll.  R.  4437)  as  amended  I  >  • 
committee. 

Recent  historjf. — Since  the  above  report  was  written,  imports  of  ore  ha\-(>  mntin .  - 
and  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  imports  for  the  firet  time  since  th»-  '  -• 
of  refined   tungsten.     These  imports  aggregated   1,963.463  pounds  in    MrH*.    T* 
result  has  been  the  complete  stoppaffe  of  the  refining  industr>*  and  the  fnhtu 
of  imported  ores  in  storage.    There  nas  been  no  market  for  ores.    The  Pn-  •  *'  - 
dropped  to  $2  to  $4  per  unit,  but  in  the  face  of  those  conditions  imports  of  <*♦ 
tinue.    W^ith  the  slump  in  the  steel  trade  much  less  refined  tungsten  is  beiiw    - 
and  the  entire  requirement  is  more  than  met  by  imported  retined  tungntm  •• 
England. 

The  Finance  Committee  considered  that  through  the  stabilizing  effect  of  thi*  !•-.*  • 
lation  and  the  expected  reduction  in  labor  and  material  jmces  that  these  oopt.«  » 
be  reduced  and  tnerefore  amended  H.  R.  4437  to  read  $9  per  unit  instead  of  *.  ■ 

The  Fordney  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  method  of  lexyincf  »*  • 
on  all  other  minerals  has  changed  the  method  on  tungsten  ore  from  the  unit  <'20  j-.  ;:•  - 
basis  of  tungstic  trioxide  to  the  pound  basis  of  metallic  tungsten.     The  rate  pf^  » - . 
is  45  cents  per  pound  of  metallic  tungsten,  which  equals  $7.14  per  unit  of  t'^sj*' 
trioxide,  as  one  unit  ^20  pounds)  of  tungstic  trioxide  equals  15.86  pouncts  of  iih'i 
tungsten. 

Costs. — At  the  Finance  Committee  hearings  much  additional  e\idence  »x*  ;• 
sented  that  conclusively  fixed  the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  Ststcs  oi  r  -- 
which  could  operate  under  the  proposed  tariff  at  $13  per  unit.    f^Part  I  of  hr^rt. 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  pp.  19  and  35  to  40)  and  by  certified  rtat^tf^'- 
from  the  important  mines  in  California.  Nevada,  and  Arizona  (pp.  51  to  55>.]    F**"  -" 
production  costs  were  proved  to  be  $1.25  to  $4  per  unit  (pp.  41  to  43 1.  wa^Hi  of  U^  '■*' 
labor  20  cents  to  65  cents  per  day.    Of  our  production  costs  lalior  repraeotf>  -  • 
50  per  cent.    Wages  of  our  labor  from  $4.60  to  $5.25  per  day. 

The  equipment  of  the  average  mine  to  work  our  lafge  low  grade  deposits  in\"'  * 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $500,000.    Many  millions  are  in%'evted  ic  ' 
industry  as  a  whole. 

The  operating  costs  exclusive  of  depreciation  and  depletion  of  producing  iuu^'  ' 
per  unit  in  the  United  States  is  weU  illustrated  in  the  foUowing  table  coiii|alc*i  tr 
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<*  testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee  (pp.  36  to  40,  51  to  55).  Three  of  the 
Twst  best  equipped  mines  are  taken,  each  as  a  representative  of  a  type  (1)  low-pade 
tary  dexxisits,  (2)  medium-grade  lode  deposits,  (3)  high-grade  deep- vein  deposits. 


Class. 

Cost 
per  ton 

of  ore 
mined. 

Cost 
per  unit 
ofWOs 
recov- 
ered. 

Percent- 
age of 
WOj. 

Name  of  mine. 

Method  of  working. 

$3.77 
12.80 
21.16 

$12.83 

12.89 

1 11. 13 

0.294 

1 

2.5 

Timgston  Mines  Co 

Pacific  Tungsten  Co 

Atolia  Mining  Co 

Quarry. 
Tunnel:  lode. 

Shaft:  veiu. 

^  Vtciia  onit  cost  1918,  $8.91,  but  grade  of  ore  25  per  cent  less  than  1918.    Cost  of  mined  ore  same,  cost  pc  r 
Till  increa5ed. 

For^gn  cosU. — At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  June.  1919, 
f  r.  Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  testified  (p.  58)  that  the  published  Burma 
'-^^ts  were  less  than  $1.92  per  short- ton  unit. 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Riddell  testified  (p.  72),  "much  of  the  Burmese  ore  is  produced  for  less 
ban  $2  per  unit." 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  (p.  41)  Mr.  F.  W.  Horton,  cor- 
•oborated  by  Mr.  Hess,  is  quoted,  **  Chinese  ore  can  be  mined  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  short- 
on  unit  and  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  ^5  to  $6  per  sjiort-ton  unit." 

This  statement  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  ores  were  sold  in  New  York 
itiring  1919  at  prices  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  short-ton  unit,  and  over  10,000  tons  were 
imported  that  year  at  that  market  price. 

In  an  effort  to  convince  the  ore  purchasers  that  $6.75  per  unit  was  not  too  high  a 
price  in  1919  Mitsui  &  Co.,  the  largest  importers  of  Chinese  ores,  circulated  the  follow- 
ing letter,  detailing  the  coat  of  producing  those  ores  and  getting  them  to  market: 

<<  able  address  for  cdl  offices:  MItsuit.  Telephone  Bowling  Green  7520.  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka, 
Nagasaki,  Moji,  Nagoya,  Kuchinotz,  Miike,  Wakamatus,  Karatsu.  Muroran,  Sunagawa,  Hakodate, 
Otaru,  Taipeh,  Tainen,  Canton,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Newchwang,  Chan§  Chun,  Harbin,  Vladivostok, 
Dalnj,  Ticking,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Hankow,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foocnow,  Tsmgtau,  Peking,  Girin,  Mouk- 
(ten,  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  Antung,  K  wanchintu,  Bankok,  Rangoon,  Sourabay,  Semarang,  Batavia,  Calcutta, 
^TdIlcy,  Melbourne,  London,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Petrograd,  Dallas,  San  P'rancisco,  Portland,  Seattle, 
^  ftiicouver,  Manila,  Bombay,  Singapore  Buenos  Aires,  etc.] 

Mitsui  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
(Mitsui,  Bassan,  Kaisha  (Ltd.)). 

New  York,  June  IS,  1919. 

(ientlemen:  During  the  past  month  or  two,  we  have  frequently  been  keeping  you 
informed  as  to  the  wolframite  ore  market,  both  in  New  York  and  China,  at  the  same 
rime  placing  before  you  various  offers  as  cabled  by  our  Hongkong  office.  However, 
we  regret  to  note  these  offers  have  not  resulted  in  any  business  due  to  our  presumably 
high  quotations. 

Generally  speaking,  we  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  the  ore  market  at  the  present 
is  in  a  settled  state,  and  we  understand  business  has  successfully  been  closed  on 
basis  of  $^75  short- ton  unit,  65  per  cent  guaranteed.  While  this  price  may  appear 
somewhat  too  high  at  the  present  time,  still  it  is  our  contention  that  wolframite  ore 
purchased  at  present  is  cheap,  and  circumstances  permitting,  orders  should  be  placed. 
As  consumers  as  well  as  producers,  we  believe  you  undoubtedly  may  be  interested 
in  the  attached  statement  conveying  the  exact  cost  of  producing  ore  as  arranged  for 
our  own  reference  by  our  Hongkong  office.  The  inclosed  statement  will  furnish  you 
in  detail  with  exact  cost  of  material  to  our  foreign  offer,  exclusive  of  other  incidental 
chaiges  such  as  interest,  transportation,  and  cable  charges.  These  figures  are,  how- 
ever, naturally  subject  to  change  in  order  to  take  care  of  any  differences  in  exchange, 
ocean  Mght  rates,  also  provisional  State  taxes  which  are  based  on  value  of  ore  at  time 
material  is  forwarded  from  interior  to  shipping  port. 

It  may  appear  peculiar  but  can  be  safely  guaranteed  that  the  price  of  wolfram  ore 
is  purely  compounded  on  actual  cost  of  extracting  the  ore  from  the  mines  plus  cartage 
wd  incidental  duties  and  taxes  for  which  (^hina  is  distinctively  noted,  deriving  most 
of  its  revenue  from  such  sources. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  as  consumers,  the  inclosed  statement  will  be  of  interest  to 
yoTi  as  indicative  of  $7.20  per  long-ton  unit  Pacific  coast  as  being  about  minimum  price 
at  which  wolframite  ore  can  be  produced  at  the  cheapest  market,  namely,  China. 

We  trust  the  inclosed  information  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  determining  your 
iuture  operations. 

FuMio  Tone,  Metal  Department. 
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Tabulation  of  actual  cost  of  tungsten  tvolframite  ore  in  China. 

Mining  charges  per  picul H|Jo  •  ■ 

Kiansi-Nanyu  taxes. '1 

Kiansi-Nanyu  forwarding  charges z 

Kiansi  war  expense  and  Nanjru  local  taxes l   • 

Nanyu-Shoehu  freight I  •  • 

Shoshu  eastern  customs  duty 

Shushu  Tarhei  customs  duty 1  •  ■ 

Hokko  Maning  bureau  duty 4  •  • 

Finance  bureau  expenses 1    .* 

Finance  bureau  customs  duty 

Rail  freight  to  Canton I    1 

Koshu-Canton , 

Canton  export  duty 2. « • 

Canton-Hongkong  freight -. . . 

Total  charges  per  picul H  $3t»  - . 

Per  ton,  20  hundredweight H$51)   • « 


*s 


Exchange  at  80 G$40> 

Ocean  freight  to  Pacific .5>  • 

Packing  and  insurance 5  ' 

On  basis  60  per  cent  at  $7.20  unit  long  ton.  G$  representing  gold  doUan.  H$  r* 
senting  Hongkong  dollars. 

In  using  tne  basis  of  60  per  cent  the  cost  is  shown  at  $7.20  per  unit.  althou«rh  ' 
the  letter  they  refer  to  a  guaranteed  65  per  cent  content.  Chinese  ore«  c»rT>*  fr"-r 
65  to  70  per  cent  tungstic  acid. 

On  a  65  per  cent  basis  the  cost  would  be  $6.67  per  unit  long  ton.  or  $5.96  p«»r  i^^  ' 
short  ton. 

An  analysis  of  the  $5.96  cost  shows:  Mining,  $1.84;  local  transportation  chan:'- 
90  cents;  taxes,  $2.88;  ocean  freight  and  packing,  34  cents. 

Picul =133 J  pounds;  22.4  pounds  W03=l  unit  long  ton;  20  pounds  \V05=  1  u!. ' 
short  ton. 

It  therefore  seems  clearly  proved  from  the  above  data  that  Chinese  ore  may  • ' ' 
tinue  to  be  sold  in  New  York  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  unit,  or  $9  less  than  any  doint^- 
ores  can  be  sold. 

The  mining  costs  are  only  $1.84  per  imit,  while  internal  taxes  are  $2.88.  Th" 
Chinese  taxes  are  variable  and  are  adjured  to  meet  the  competitive  cooditiciDr  *• 
established  by  the  New  York  market  pric^. 

Requirement. — The  normal  requirement  of  tungsten  ore  in  the  United  States  i^  n- : 
as  yet  definitely  known  and  can  not  be  known  for  some  time  to  come.  The  use  ^  i 
tungsten  steels  increased  so  rapidly  during  tlie  war  that  prewar  statistics  are  xTilut- 
less.  There  was  such  a  large  carry  over  of  stocks  of  ore,  ferrotungsten,  and  steel  ir  i 
1918,  and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  time  production  was  so  irreguUtr  thai  l- 
authentic  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  steel  used  in  1918,  and  tben^  r 
the  future  normal  requirements  can  not  be  predicated  on  any  1918  statistical  6g\v^ 

The  maximum  definite  figures  of  our  war-time  domestic  consumption  was  theazDou:. 
used  in  1917.  There  was  very  little  carry  over  from  1916  and  none  at  all  from  19K,  •■ 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  production  of  ore  plus  imports  of  ore  less  the  equi^tlt^' 
of  ore  in  exports  would  represent  the  amount  used.  These  figures  are:  IVodurti'T. 
6,144  tons;  imports,  4,878  tons;  equals,  11,022  tons;  less  exports,  2,500  tons,  leaver  tin 
net  amount  used  at  8,522  tons.  As  munition  plants  were  the  largest  users  of  tuiurvt'-f- 
steel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  peace  time  normal  requirement  must  be  much  less.  TK«t 
amount  has  been  variously  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  frmc 
4,000  to  5,000  tons,  w^hile  the  steel  makers  have  guessed  7,500  tons.  Six  thousand  tttn* 
is,  in  all  probability,  more  nearly  correct,  under  normal  conditions. 

The  alloy  steel  industry  is  in  the  same  deplorable  condition  as  the  oommoo  ft^" 
industry  and  any  estimates  made  on  the  normal  requirement  of  tungsten  doP"^ 
apply  to  the  present. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  evidence  given  at  the  previous  heariugs  showed  a  production  from  pre<i*J 
equipped  mines  which  could  be  operated  under  tlie  diitv  provided  in  H.  R.  -W^' 
as  amended  by  Finance  Committee  to  $9  per  unit  of  4,500  tons  per  year.     Tlicrra-'* 
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known  developed  large  low-grade  depositfi  as  yet  unequipped  which  can  increase 
tins  output  to  keep  pace  with  our  requirements.  An  example  of  such  deposits  is 
that  of  the  Tungstonia  mine  at  Ely,  Nev.,  where  there  was  developed  a  very  large 
ronna^  of  ore.  A  mill  was  purchased  for  this  property  in  November,  1918,  but 
was  not  erected  on  account  of  signing  of  the  armistice.  That  machinery  is  still  in 
Nevada  and  the  property  could  be  placed  under  production  at  the  rate  of  600  tons  per 
year  within  foiu"  months.  If  the  industry  was  stabilized  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
'-apital  would  be  justified  in  the  equipment  of  such  properties. 

The  fact  that  our  domestic  mines  produced  6,144  tons  in  1917  (with  prices  ranging 
from  $17  and  an  average  of  $22)  is  significant,  especially,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
larpe  c»ontact  deposits  were  not  then  developed.  Our  1918  production  (confined  to 
R^  months),  was  5,029  tons,  and  three  of  the  largest  new  mills  were  just  starting  to 
work.  (See  pp.  82  and  83  of  Finance  Committee  hearings.)  The  mills  are  those  of  the 
Pacific  Tungsten  and  Nevada  Humboldt  in  Nevada  and  of  the  Pine  Creek  Tungsten 
<'o,,  of  California.  They  will  produce  1,800  tons  per  year.  The  Tungsten  Reefs  Co., 
c»f  Arizona,  and  Tungstonia  Co.,  of  Nevada,  will  produce  when  their  mills  are  com- 
pleted l,2Ck)  tons  i>er  year. 

The  duty  as  pro\'ided  in  H.  R.  7456  is  not  adequate  to  guarantee  an  output  sufficient 
to  supply  a  normal  demand,  as  the  production  possible  under  the  duty  of  $7.14  as 
provided  in  the  bill  must  come  from  the  lower  cost  mines,  and  the  estimate  made 
tliat  we  can  produce  from  developed  and  equipped  properties  4,500  tons  per  year 
is  on  the  assumption  that  this  committee  will  protect  tnis  industry  to  the  extent  that 
we  may  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  and  increase  the  rate  in  the  bill  to  57  cents 
per  pound  metallic  timgsten,  which  equals  $9  per  unit  of  tungstic  trioxide. 

Tungsten  ore  being  always  sold  by  the  imit  (20  p>ounds)  of  tungstic  trioxide  all 
^aloulations  and  estimates  on  requirement,  outi>ut,  prices,  and  costs  are  made  on  that 

PREWAR   STATISTICS. 

A  study  of  the  chart  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  will  clearly 
show  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  tungsten  industry.  Up  to  1914  the  average 
price  was  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  unit.  The  price  was  regulated  by  fluctuations  in  the 
w^orld's  production.  In  1914  our  rich  surface  deposits  had  been  exhausted,  and  only  a 
email  production  could  be  maintained  at  the  price  of  $7.50  per  unit.  WTiile  it  would 
appear  in  the  years  1912  to  1914  we  imported  practically  the  same  amount  of  ore  as 
we  produced  and  that  only  half  of  our  requirements  could  be  met  from  domestic  pro- 
<Iuction.  the  fact  is  that  no  tungsten  was  refined  here  but  the  ore  was  shipped  to  uer- 
many,  refined  there,  and  imported  by  us  to  make  high-speed  steel. 

The  increase  in  world  production  from  1914  should  be  noted.  Also  that  in  1918 
huge  quantities  of  ore  were  imported  into  this  country,  most  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  En^and's  embargo  from  her  possessions  was  lifted.  This  demoralized  our 
market.  The  continued  imports  in  1919  added  to  our  accumulated  stocks.  The 
(situation  was  still  further  complicated  by  imports  of  refined  tungsten  in  1920.  The 
result  has  been  the  wiping  out  of  our  tungsten  industry  which  was  developed  during 
the  war.    Mining  ceased,  refining  ceased,  and  neither  can  be  resumed  unless  a  duty 


tungslen  industry  in  the 


sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  between  this  country  and  China  is^rovided. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  a  correct  understanding  of  the  tungslen  indusi 
I'nited  States,  is  that  the  development  during  the  war  period  was  so  rapid  that  statis- 
tics became  obsolete  often  before  publication. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  mining  of  tungsten.  The  Tariff  Commission  made  an 
investigation  of  the  mining  of  tungsten  in  June,  1918.  Between  that  date  and  the 
publisfcd  report  of  that  investigation  the  large  contact  deposits  (which  were  referred 
to  in  the  report  as  having  been  discovered  and  their  highly  prospective  value  was 
predicted)  had  not  come  into  production  and  their  effect  on  tungsten  mining  could 
only  be  guessed  at. 

With  the  equipment  of  these  deposits  the  conditions  of  tungsten  mining  changed. 

It  was  statied  that  the  output  of  the  Atolia  mine  in  California  constitutes  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  output.  WTiile  this  statement  was  true  of  1916  and  perhaps 
1^17,  the  output  of  the  mine  decreased  rapidly  in  1918.  In  the  last  quarter  of  that 
year  the  ore  dropped  in  grade,  with  consequent  proportionate  decrease  in  tons  of  con- 
centrate produced  while  costs  of  production  increased  proportionately  per  unit, 
^hen  the  Tariff  Commission  reported  there  were  some  producers  who  could  market 
tungsten  at  $10  per  unit,  they  referred  to  the  Atolia  mine,  using  their  production  and 
f'Oflt  figures  of  1916  and  1917.  which  were  the  lowest  in  the  industry. 

It  was  definitely  shown  in  the  hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  what  the 
Atolia  reduction  in  output  was;  and  also  tnat  the  operating  costs  which  average  $8.91 
per  unit  in  1918  would  m  the  future  be  from  $11  to  $12  based  on  the  figures  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1918  ^pp.  36,  37,  51). 
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Therefore  the  statement  that  any  ore  can  be  marketed  at  $10  per  unit  bekMi^^?  i*  * 
past  and  not  to  the  future. 

It  was  also  said  the  Atolia  district  was  the  largest  producer  of  scheelite  in  tbt^  v*. : 
But  through  the  erection  of  three  large  mills  in  Nevada  in  the  latter  part  of  1*1  •  *•  ■ 
future  production  of  Nevada  will  equal  that  of  California,  and  the  Bishop  distn  :  - 
California  through  the  addition  of  tne  Fine  Creek  mill  will  surpasB  the  AtoUa  id  p- 
duction.  Also  the  development  of  the  vast  ore  body  of  the  Tungsten  Reipfii  <  •'• 
Arizona  at  the  close  of  1918  will  insure  a  production  of  scheelite  from  thmt  ^1.:  . 
large  as  the  Atolia  district  (pp.  40,  51). 

So  conditions  relating  to  the  future  production  of  California,  Nevada,  and   Vru-  : 
have  completely  changwi  d ue  to  the  developments  in  the  latter  part  of  1 91 8 .     Th* 
of  producing  tungsten  in  those  three  States  will  be  from  $11  to  $14  per  unit. 

In  none  of  these  developments  has  the  refiner  or  steel  maker  the  remotest  int*-^-' 
No  refining  or  manufacturing  of  tungsten  products  is  done  on  the  Pacific  cna^  azk>:  • 
properties  or  mills  in  CaUfomia  or  Nevada  are  owned  by  such  interests. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  75  per  cent  oil' 
domestic  production  is  created  in  the  hands  of  four  lame  companies  is  entirely  eiToiy*  . 
as  applied  to  the  future.  The  whole  production  of  Colorado  will  not  amount  t  ■ 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Assuming  that  the  Atolia  mine  will  contino'  • 
furnish  15  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  United  States,  and  such  an  aasmnptx-?.  - 
not  warranted  by  the  facts,  it  would  leave  55  per  cent  of  the  domestic  produr*-'- 
scattered  through  other  producers  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

But  it  was  not  true  that  the  past  production  of  Colorado  centered  in  three  Ur: 
companies,  affiliated  with  refiners  or  manufacturers.    There  were  according  to  tt 
Tariff  Commissions'  own  report  10  mills  in  Colorado.    The  Tungsten  Prodnci*  • 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  three,  produced  no  ore  but  purchased  ore  from  leaaefv.    » ' 
centrated  these  ores,  and  refined  the  concentate  in  their  own  plant  at  Boulder. 

The  Rare  Metals  Ore  Co.  has  a  large  mill,  produced  ore  as  well  as  purrhA5»-«i    * 
That  company  had  no  affiliation  with  any  manufacturers  of  tungsten  products. 

The  Pnmos,  Vasco  &  Wolf  Tongue  companies  each  operated  lar^e  mills,  and  vi-  * 
all  were  producers,  still  the  main  source  of  their  ore  was  through  purchasM  of  orv  (••  * 
leasers  and  independent  owners.    All  of  those  large  mills  shipped  the  concentmt*- 
their  own  names  and  so  were  credited  with  the  production  irrespective  of  the  ^n?;- 
of  the  ores  (pp.  17,  18). 

There  are  over  25  large  finely  equipped  tungsten  mills  in  Colorado,  Na\»da,  <  d 
fornia,  and  Arizona  to  take  care  of  the  production  from  a  Ime  number  of  n.'r— 
Those  mills  and  mines  are  distinctly  separate  in  ownership  without  any  overlajpi: 
interests. 

There  were  27  refiners  of  tungsten  ores,  and  32  makers  of  high-speed  steel  acror*t.r  .■ 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  tabulations. 

So  any  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  the  tun;:*'.'  '- 
industry  is  absured. 

FOREION   TRADE    RELATIOK8. 

Export. — There  is  ho  export  businesB  in  tungsten  ores.    Our  exports  of  linL*i  •  * 
tungsten  products ftave  been  negligible,  with  the  exception  that  during  th*  «-»' 
we  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  allied  powers  by  shipping  them  fermtungsten.    V  .* 
the  close  of  the  war  all  exports  ceased.    Our  export  business  can  never  beertr*'  • 
factor,  as  foreign  countries  control  cheaper  ores  and  manufacture  at  a  lower  cost.    TV» 
can  and  are  now  underselling  us  in  our  home  markets. 

Imports. — We  have  been  importers.     Before  the  war  establishment  of  our  refr-'." 
industry,  most  of  our  imports  were  in  the  form  of  refined  tungsten  from  Germar 
Also  we  always  imported  high-speed  steel.     During  the  war  and  since  the  wtj  « 
have  been  largo  importers  of  ore.    But  these  ores  are  imported  from  coontrtep  wh  •  • 
were  not  directly  engaged  in  the  war.     All  of  them  are  creditor  national.    In  P 
76  per  cent  of  the  ore  imports  were  from  Asia  and  22  per  cent  frota  South  Am*^.* » 

So  far  as  our  trade  relations  with  South  America  go,  they  can  not  be  ad^*r^ 
influenced  by  tungsten.  The  mines  are  largely  controlled  by  En^and,  bet  1' - 
Hazel ti no  (consul,  La  Pax,  Boli\4a,  reports  to  State  Department,  July  9,  1919.  ki^-r 
files  So.  A)  Htatea:  "The  average  cost  of  production  1918  was  alx)ut  $12  gold  pK  nn-' 
*  *  *  The  poorer  mine."?  can  not  operate  unless  the  price  goes  well  aho\"e  II*  r»  * 
unit.  *  *  *  No  imports  of  ferrotungsten  are  listed  in  ofncial  statifiticsi,  wd  ^i- 
imports,  if  anv,  are  negligible.    *    *    *    No  tungsten  is  used  locally." 

Such  priced  ore  can  not  compete  with  Asiatic  ores  any  more  tiUn  our  um  ct*> 
Anv  ore  which  Bolivia  can  sell  us  now  in  competition  witn  Asia  we  can  buy  a*  •»  • 
with  a  tariff  as  without  a  tariff:  so  how  can  American  tariff  legislation  injiue  K4i'  * 
or  American  interests  in  Bolivia?    It  was  stated  (p.  45  of  hearings)  Uiat  ihtrt  «>' 
from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  Boli\'ia  ore  that  can  compete  strictly  with  China.    T* " 
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statement  is  borne  out  by  the  1919  imports,  which  include  2,106  tons  of  South  Ameri- 
can ore  (p.  83,  hearings).  The  imports  of  lerrotungsten  and  high-speed  steel  are  now 
coming  ^om  tenglana.  But  the  autiee  levied  in  this  bill  are  in  no  sense  shut-out 
duties.  England  always  has  exported  tungsten  steel  and  can  continue  to  export  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  does  not  seem  good  policy  to  destroy  absolutely  our  vitally 
important  tungsten  industry  in  order  to  give  England  the  whole  of  a  trade  where 
before  the  war  she  was  content  with  about  30  per  cent  of  it.  Japan,  for  the  first  time, 
is  beg:inning  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  products. 

If  the  industry  which  was  developed  as  a  war-time  necessity,  from  the  sole  stand- 
l>«)iat  of  g:uaiantiBeing  our  national  security,  is  not  worth  that,  we  have  no  reason  to 
x«k  for  the  legislation. 

T'nless  the  mining  of  tungsten  is  put  on  a  stable  basis  and  maintained  the  other 
branohes  of  the  industry,  namely,  (1)  refining,  (2)  alloy  steel  making,  can  not  continue. 

TunsBten  is  a  precious  metal.  It  is  never  found  native  but  always  in  chemical 
«-<»mbination  with  other  substances.  Ores  containing  tungsten  can  not  be  used  direct 
l»iu  must  be  refined  and  put  in  the  form  of  tungsten  powder  or  ferro tungsten.  From 
t]\€se  refined  products  the  alloy  steels  are  made,  also  the  metal  tungsten.  Only 
ne^gible  amounts  of  the  metal  tungsten  are  produced.  The  great  use  of  tungsten  is 
in  the  form  of  timgsten  powder  or  ferro  tungsten,  from  which  tungsten  alloy  steels- are 
made.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  refined  tungsten  output  of  the  world  is  used  in 
makimr  high-speed  steel — a  tungsten  alloy  steel  containing  18  per  cent  tungsten. 

All  substances  containing  tungsten  are  costly  and  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  poimd 
\>affis.  It  -would  be  just  as  misleading  to  express  the  value  of  tungsten  in  terms  of 
tons  as  it  would  to  express  the  value  of  gold  in  terms  of  tons. 

In  considering  the  duty  imposed  by  the  bill,  the  significant  substance  is  liigh-speed 
?tee\ — ^the  only  commercially  important  product  of  tungsten — the  product  which 
reaches  the  consumer.    Both  the  ores  and  refined  products  are  intermediates  high  in 
value,  of  bade  importance  but  of  meager  tonnage. 
Following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  advocating  free  trade: 

[The  Annalist,  Monday,  Aug.  1, 1921.] 

DOES   INTERNATIONAL  POSITION   JUSTIFY   A   HIGH  tXrIFFT 

(By  Owen  Street  Pajme.] 

'As  long  as  there  is  war  in  the  world  it  is  recognized  that  each  independent  nation 
should  have  for  its  protection  not  only  armies  and  navies  but  those  industries  which 
build  up  and  sustam  the  armies  and  navies  and  support  the  existence  of  the  nation 
in  case  it  should  be  cut  off  from  outside  supplies.  Such  essential  industries  should 
receive  protection  imtil  they  have  reached  a  stage  where  they  can  sustain  themselves.' ' 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  to-day  the  tungsten  industry  in  this 
country  is  out  of  existence  in  all  its  branches— mining,  refining,  and  steel  making; 
that  the  British  control  absolutely  the  markets  of  this  country  on  the  manufacture 
products  of  tungsten,  viz,  ferro  tungsten,  tungsten  powder,  and  hii^h-speed  tungsten 
steel,  and  will  continue  the  control  until  protection  is  afforded  the  industry  in  all  its 
branchee  by  levying  duties  sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  as  between  this  country  and 
<'hiiia  on  the  production  of  tungsten  ore  and  as  between  this  country  and  England  on 
the  cost  of  producing  the  various  manufactured  products  of  tungsten. 

It  then  remains  for  the  Finance  Committee  to  determine  the  Question  whether  it 
^11  protect  this  industry  which  was  established  during  the  war  ana  was  very  essential 
and  employs  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  in  which  there  is  invested  many  nuUions 
of  capital. 

Nelson  Franklin, 
Vice  President  Rare  Metals  Ore  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee,  Mr.  Bishop,  will  hear  you  now, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ROY  N.  BISHOP,  NOBTHWEST  MAGNESITE 

CO.,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CALIF. 

The  Chalrman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Bishop  ? 
Mr.  Bishop.  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  411  Crocker  Building. 
The  Chairman.  You  want  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  n^agnesite  ? 
Mr.   Bishop.  Yes,    sir,    upon   crude,    calcined   and    dead-burned 
niagnesite. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  already  heard  a  numb<»r 
gentlemen  on  the  magnesite  question. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  only  want  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  four  magnesite  men  here.     Have  ^ 
pooled  your  interests  with  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  There  are  four  ma^esite  men  here  this  morniii. 
There  are  two  who  are  interested  m  plastic  or  calcined  magne^r 
from  the  viewpoint  of  consumers  of  crude  calcined  magnesite.     I  :*: 
representing  all  the  producers  in  California  and  Washin^on  Sta** 
with  the  exception  oi  Mr.  Wierum,  of  American  Mineral  l*roducti' 
Co.,  a  competitor,  who  wants  to  file  a  brief  and  also  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Schundler  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Schundler  speaks  for  the  plastic  indusi 
from  the  viewpoint  of  users  of  magnesite. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Mr.  Watkins? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Watkins  is  also  for  the  plastic  industry.  an<i 
think  wishes  to  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  get  them  filed  now?  Mr.  Watkins,  «j' 
you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Watkins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  desire  to  file  a  brief.  I  want  t 
take  about  five  minutes  of  the  committee's  time. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  had  our  hearings  Mr 
Bishop  was  the  principal  witness  and  had  more  detailed  informatinr 
on  the  subject  than  anybody  else,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  be  permi» 
ted  to  maKe  his. statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  disputing  that;  I  simply  wanted  to  gel  ■ 
little  information.  We  are  somewhat  belated  on  this  list,  and  mar\ 
of  these  gentlemen  come  a  considerable  distance,  and  if  -we  are  t*» 
hear  five  or  six  others  on  magnesite  I  only  wanted  to  inform  ih» 
gentlemen  they  must  be  brief. 

How  is  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wierum  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Wierum  is  one  of  my  competitors,  whom  I  thiiji 
only  wanted  to  take  three  or  four  minutes  ana  to  file  a  brief  showirc 
that  he  furnished  as  much  dead-burned  magnesite  as  my  comparv 
during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  only  going  to  take  a  very  short  tim* 
you  might  as  well  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  did  not  intend  to  appear  before  your  committee,  bu' 
only  intended  to  file  a  brief  with  you  that  would  bring  the  inaniesit« 
data  up  to  date.  When  this  brief  is  filed  and  added  to  the  imorma- 
tion  contained  in  previous  hearing  I  feel  you  will  have  before  you  aJ: 
of  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  determine  the  amount 
of  tariff  that  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  m&ir- 
nesite  industry  in  the  United  States  which  is  now  threatened  h} 
importations  of  cheaper  Austrian  magnesite.  I  wish  to  have  thi- 
brief  printed  at  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  paragraph  47  have  appoan*«i 
before  you,  I  thought  your  committee  would  aesire  me  to  appf«r 
personally  before  you  so  that  you  could  ask  questions  regarding  tb« 
magnesite  industry  if  you  desired  any  conflicting  viewpoints  to  h" 
explained. 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  hoard  the  testimony  of  certain  st*»t  I 
interests,  and  as  this  is  the  first  evidence  they  have  submitted  I  wir 
review  their  objections,  as  I  feel  when  they  are  in  possession  of  all  th^' 
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icts  they  will  withdraw  their  objections  in  order  to  uphold  a  broader 
olicy  that  has  been  estabUshed  by  our  Government,  namely,  that  our 
i>untry  shall  continue  to  develop  the  natural  resources  that  our  war 
aught  us  were  so  essential  to  our  national  defense.  If  the  tariff 
rhich  you  have  placed  upon  the  steel  and  iron  products  is  not  suffi- 
ient  to  protect  tnem  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  you  to  continue 
he  estaolished  pohcy  of  being  a  self-contained  nation  regarding  our 
rar-essential  materials,  I  trust  your  judgment  will  permit  you  to  give 
lie  steel  industry  a  compensatory  tariff  which  will  give  them  protec- 
idD  and  at  the  same  time  keep  this  war-created  magnesite  industry 
dive  in  the  United  States. 
A  broad  analysis  of  the  objections  of  the  steel  interest  is : 
First.  They  desire  a  duty  on  all  the  articles  they  produce  in  order 
ihat  they  may  have  100  per  cent  of  the  steel  business  in  the  United 
States  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  export  their  surplus,  about  10 
pt*r  cent  of  their  biisiness,  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Second.  They  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  the  articles  which  they  buy 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  their  production.  Anything  that  increases 
their  cost  does  not  conform  with  their  interpretation  of  the  tariff 
principle. 

I  am  in  ^itire  sympathy  with  the  steel  interests  in  asking  for  a 
tariff,  but  I  wish  you  to  compare  the  request  of  an  industry  which 
seeks  a  tariff  that  will  give  them  100  per  cent  of  steel  business  of  the 
United  States  and  the  abihty  to  export  their  surplus  production  of 
10  per  cent  above  United  States  -requirements  to  foreign  markets, 
with  the  request  of  the  magnesite  industry,  which  seeks  a  tariff  that 
will  place  it  upon  a  competitive  basis  with  Austria  and  give  it  the 
opportunity  to  get  one-half  the  business.  The  magnesite  industry 
has  never  m  any  hearing  appeared  before  you  and  asked  for  a  pro- 
liibitory  duty,  but  has  only  presented  to  you  the  costs  of  production 
and  asKed  you  to  provide  such  a  tariff  as  will  permit  them  to  compete 
with  Austria  in  tne  markets  of  the  United  States. 

To  wish  to  deny  protection  to  the  magnesite  which  the  steel  com- 
panies have  to  buymust  cause  conflict  in  the  conscience  of  their  able 
representatives.  The  letter  flies  of  the  magnesite  companies  during 
the  war  were  filled  with  statements  from  these  same  steel  companies 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  make  the  steel  for  the  war  unless  they 
got  immediate  shipments  of  magnesite.  If  the  steel  companies  had 
told  you  exactly  how  much  '^per  ton  of  steel' '  it  would  cost  them  if 
the  magnesite  mdustry  were  given  the  tariff  requested  you  would 
have  been  able  to  have  determmed  whether  it  would  be  of  such  con- 
sequence to  cause  you  to  destroy  the  war  essential  industry — mag- 
nesite. The  tariff  would  cost  the  steel  companies  $0.0375,  about 
4  cents,  per  ton  of  steel.  If  steel  is  selling  for  $40  per  ton  the  con- 
sumer would  have  to  pay  $40.0376  per  ton  of  steel.  The  additional 
cost  would  be  nine  (me-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
Surely  not  great  enough  to  destroy  an  American  industry  and  place 
our  Nation  dependent  uf>on  Austria  for  a  war  material.  An  auto- 
mobile contaimnjg  1  ton  of  steel  would  have  its  cost  increased  $0.0375. 

The  above  calculations  are  made  as  follows:  About  5  pounds  of 
dead  burned  magnesite  is  worn  off  the  magnesite  brick  ana  lining  of 
an  open-hearth  steel  furnace  for  every  ton  of  open-hearth  steel 
produced.  If  the  tariff  is  $0.0075  per  pound  of  magnesite  the  total 
mcreased  cost  per  ton  of  steel  would  be  $0.0075  multiplied  by  5 
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pounds  equals  S0.0375.  Let  no  one  give  you  the  impression  that  iJ 
present  price  of  magnesite  would  be  increased  $15  a  ton  if  tantf 
enacted,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  $15  per  ton  tariff  would  not  niml 
up  for  the  present  differential  between  Austrian  and  American  <••.•- 
Even  with  a  $15  per  ton  tariff  it  will  be  necessary  for  American  pn 
ducers  to  assist  m  the  economic  adjustment  necessary  to  obt*. 
lower  cost.  The  actual  facts  are  that  it  will  be  necessary  even  « i* 
a  tariff  of  $15  per  ton  to  reduce  costs  and  sell  megnesite  /or  les^  t**^ 
it  is  being  sola  to-day. 

Senator  Gerry.  Is  that  under  the  American  valuation  f 

Mr.  Bishop.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  us,  Senator  G«t7 
the  American  valuation  plan  were  adopted,  as  we  are  asking  a  spe*:' 
duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  dead-burned  magnesiu 

Tne  steel  companies  referred  to  magnesite  as  a  raw  material.  ^  . 
you  probably  noticed  that  in  speaking  of  raw  materials  they  enun> : 
ated  them  and  veir  cautiously  said:  ''and  also  magnesite."  H* 
you  asked  them  ''If  magnesite  is  a  raw  material,  why  is  it  neoeswian 
to  erect  a  million  dollar  treatment  plant  to  manufacture  dead-burr^ 
magnesite  for  their  use  ? "  how  could  they  answer  ?  Crude  mBSji^*' 
is  a  raw  material  which  has  to  be  manufactured  into  a  dead-burC'r 
magnesite,  our  finished  product,  before  it  can  be  used  bv  steel 
refractory  companies.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  crude  ms^- 
site  into  dead-Durned  magnesite  is  ^eater  than  the  cost  of  mer^ ' 
mining  the  crude  magnesite.  Dead-biuned  magnesite  is  the  fau^kf 
manufactured  article  of  the  magnesite  company  and  is  used  by  'S^tr^- 
companies  direct  from  our  works  to  make  the  bottom  of  their  op^.- 
hearth  furnaces. 

Steel  is  the  raw  material  of  the  magnesite  company,  as  the  ir" 
and  steel  the  magnesite  companies  buy  is  the  raw  mat'Cnal  tl>  * 
blacksmiths  and  machinists  make  into  tools  and  other  articles  i>- 
quired  in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  dead-burned  magnesite 

In  the  brief  which  I  am  filing  I  have  treated  the  following  point* 

First.  The  present  magnesite  situation,  bringing  data  m  o:fc»- 
hearing  up  to  date. 

Second.  Labor,  showing  cost  of  labor  in  United  States  and  Aii5tr.r 

Third.  Coal,  showing  cost  of  coal  in  United  States  and  Austria 

Fourth.  Transportation,  showing  transportation  coste  of  Austiii* 
and  American  magnesite. 

Fifth.  Comparison  of  Austrian  and  American  magnesite  at  vah<*'.- 
points  of  consumption. 

Sixth.  Imports:  An  Exhibit  E  is  attached  showing  imports  sin*- 
1910,  showing  percentage  of  magnesite  used  in  Umted  States  aci 
amount  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  shows  the  United  StAtr* 
producea  2.7  per  cent  of  our  requirements  in  1913  and  89.2  per  cent  •■* 
requirement  m  1917.  It  shows  that  in  1921  the  industry  has  r^ 
verted  to  prewar  conditions  as  mines  are  shut  down  and  that  fn>c 
7,000  tons  to  9,000  tons  per  month  are  being  iniported. 

Seventh.  Have  shown  how  balance  sheet  of  United  States  will  t^ 
affected  if  tariff  is  not  provided.     Labor  will  lose  (2,500,000  per  vftr 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  shown  the  amount  of  magnesite  i: 
sight  and  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  American  product  t> 
supply  American  demand  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  is  so  fully  covered  in  the  data  before  you  tb»: 
I  had  not  treated  that  subject  in  this  brief.     I  will  say,  bower^r 
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Jiat  there  are  millions  of  tons  in  United  States  and  sufficient  to  supply 
he  demand  of  the  United  States  for  several  generations. 

The  property  in  which  I  am  interested  is  the  largest  producer. 
RTe  prooa^y  own  30  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  deposits  that  have 
Deen  proven  to  have  tne  best  grade  of  magnesite.  There  are  large 
deposits  in  New  Mexico  and  Nevada  that  have  a  potential  value  but 
bave  not  as  yet  been  mined  as  they  are  lower  grade  than  Washington 
ind  Calif omia  deposits. 

An  opponent  of  this  paragraph  47  gives  as  the  chief  reason  there 
should  not  be  a  tariff  that  the  company  I  represent  has  made  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  ma^esite.  Although  he  has  not  had  access  to 
our  books  he  gives  in  tne  record  the  profit  we  have  made  but  admits 
it  is  merely  guesses  for  after  concluaing  he  states:  '^At  least  this  is 
certain,"  etc. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  the  four  years'  operation 
our  CToss  receipts  have  been  $6,210,951.18.  We  have  passed  to  net 
surplus  $1,043,498.11.  We  now  have  on  hand  $40,000  and  every 
cent  of  our  surplus  except  this  $40,000  have  been  invested  in  plant 
and  improvements  necessary  to  produce  the  magnesite  required. 
We  are  closed  down  and  9  men  are  watching  our  property  for  the 
insurance  companies. 

There  has  not  been  one  dollar  of  dividends  paid,  not  an  officer 
o!  the  company  has  received  compensation  except  myself.  I  have 
drawn  a  moderate  salary  as  I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time 
to  active  affairs  of  the  company.     Our  net  surplus  represents  16 

?er  cent  of  our  gross  receipts.  Our  average  sales  f .  o.  b.  Chewelah, 
Tash.,  has  been  $29.95  per  net  ton.  Sixteen  per  centi  carried  to  net 
surplus,  all  of  which  has  oeen  invested  in  plant  shows  that  the  stock- 
holders have  not  had  one  dollar  with  wnich  to  buy  bread.  If  we 
do  not  get  Uie  tariff  our  four  years'  effort  will  be  represented  by  a 
magnesite  plant  which  will  be  useless  and  have  a  scrap  value  of 
about  $50,000. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  endeavored  to  control  the  resale  price 
of  magnesite.  We  did,  and  I  wish  to  explain  how  and  why.  When 
^*e  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  representative 
of  the  Austro-American  Magnesite  Co.  was  there  opposing  us.  The 
Austro-American  Co.  is  controlled  by  the  American  Refractory  Co., 
a  very  reputable  American  concern. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  American  concern  that  owns  the  Austrian 
J^e  is  your  principal  competitor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  It  is  my  prmcipal  competitor.  In  Austria  there  are 
only  two  sources  of  magnesite;  that  is,  two  companies  handling 
niagnesite.  There  is  the  Austrian  Magnesite  Trust,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  several  mines,  and  the  Austro-American  Magnesite  Co. 
There  is  one  other  mine  in  Czechoslovakia  which  I  understand  is 
nbt  operating  much  since  the  war. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  American  ma^esite  industry 
can  not  survive  that  these  two  Austrian  concerns  will  again  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  dead-burned  magnesite  of  the  world  and  in  time  of 
^ar  we  would  again  be  at  their  mercy.  During  the  war  the  Austro- 
American  mine  controlled  by  the  Americans  was  seized  by  the 
German  Army  and  was  operated  under  a  German  officer,  according 
^^  previous  hearing  before  Senate  committee. 
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I  want  to  make  a  statement  regarding  resale  of  magnesite  as  «t  a: 
by  opponent.     After  hearing  the  testmiony  of  the  Austriftn   '■..- 
pany  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  June,  1919,  we  realix 
the  extent  to  which  they  would  go  to  endeavor  to  prevent  a  tar^ 
When  they  asked  us  after  the  hearing  to  quote  them  on  dead-burr  ■ 
magnesite  we  wrote  them  we  would  sell  under  following  conditi*  - 

Terms:  Our  retail  price  of  dead-burned  magnesite  is  $32.50  per  net  too  t    • 
Ghewelah,  Wash. 

On  an  order  of  1,000  tons  to  3,000  tons,  $29.50  per  ton;  3,000  to  10,000  tons  w-  .j- 
you  $29  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  Ghewelah,  Wash. 

On  an  order  for  10,000  tons  we  quote  you  $28.50;  same  terms  as  above. 

Resale:  Wliile  we  do  not  care  to  make  a  practice  of  selling  grain  mmtenal  d  - 
to  steel  companies,  we  wish  to  advise  you  that  if  the  steel  companies  an*  <-hA'^-  i 
more  than  $32.50  per  net  ton  for  our  dead-burned  magnesite  we  snal]  ouropiv**  <- 
it  at  retail  to- them  for  $32.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Washinsiton. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  merely  trying  to  prevent  the  people  who  han«i.-  I 
our  material  from  chargmg  the  steel  companies  an  unfair  pn*' 
There  was  little  magnesite  coming  from  Austria  on  acn>unt 
economic  conditions  there,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  dema' 
would  have  permitted  them  to  charge  the  steel  companies  a  v*- 
high  price.  I  feared  they  would  do  this  in  order  to  endeav*»r  • 
discredit  me  before  your  committee,  and  it  has  proven  that  lu 
fear  was  well  founded  and  that  the  clause  we  wrote  about  n*-- 
was  fortunate  for  the  steel  companies. 

During  the  war  when  we  were  selling  dead-burned  mamesite  to  t- 
American  Refractories  Co.  for  S27.50  per  net  ton  f .  o.  d.  Clie^t^la.* 
Wash.,  they  were  selling  it  to  the  steel  companies  for  $37.50.     Tr.« 
were  making  a  profit  of  27  per  cent  for  merely  indorsing  a  bill  of  iBiiir  j 
as  I  shipped  the  material  on  their  order  to  the  steel  company. 

The  profit  which  they  charged  was  double  our  profit  and  our  n*^!. 
clause  prevented  them  continuing  this  practice. 

The  Austrian  selling  price  is  no  t  Based  on  Austrian  cost  bu  t  on  our  < « ■  • " 
Even  in  the  face  of  tne  sworn  cost  statements  of  Austrian  magnt*<.! 
it  is  quoted  to-day  at  $2.55  under  our  cost  at  all  points.     It  is^  d  * 
necessary  for  them  to  reduce  their  price  but  a  trifle  under  our  r*>»*  • 
order  to  get  the  total  market.     This  does  not  benefit  the  steel  t\»G 

Eanies  but  merely  Austrian  labor,  while  our  men  remain  idle,     ^^ 
ave  9  employees,  whereas  we  had  350  employees  when  we  rl«»*" 
down  January  1,  1921. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  are  the  frei^t  charges  for  a  ion  of  d'-ai 
burned  magnesite  from  your  mines  in  Washington  State  to  New  Y-  r- 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  have  shown  in  a  brief  the  freight  rates  to  all  p«»i  /- 
of  consumption  from  our  mines. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  in  one  statement 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  rate  from  Washington  State  to  Atlantic  mi' 
points  is  $20.80  per  net  ton. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understood  the  witness  the  other  day  to  ^^ji}  . 
was  $9.50. 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  rate  to  Pittsburgh,  which  is  about  the  cent«-r  • ' 
consumption,  is  $18.40  per  net  ton.     Before  this  committee  our  opp 
nent  showed  the  rate  to  Chicago,  which  he  says  is  rate  from  Baltim-  * 
to  Chicago.     I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  magnet- 
for  Chicago  points  comes  via  New  Orleans  and  before  the  war  t. 
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iport  rate  w^hb  only  S2.60  per  ton,  which  made  the  cost  at  Chicago 
ily  45  cents  above  the  cost  at  Pittsburgh. 

Jn  Exhibit  I  of  my  brief  I  show  the  location  of  all  open-hearth  fnr- 
ices  in  the  United  States  and  also  the  location  of  tne  copper  con- 
fftors.  I  show  the  amount  of  magnesite  consumed  per  year  at 
ich  point.  My  purpose  is  to  show  the  percentage  of  magnesite  busi- 
:»ss  west  of  the  Mississippi;  to  show  that  the  Umted  States  magnesite 
lines  could  not  exist  on  business  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Senator  Cctrtis.  You  mean  east  of  the  Mississippi? 
Mr.  Bishop.  No;  our  Austrian  competitor  suggested  we  could  have 
jp  business  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  he  would  take  that  east  of 
be  Mississippi. 

The  exhibit  shows  that  onljr  8^  per  cent  of  magnesite  business  is 
est  of  the  Mississippi,  and  I  give  the  facts  in  this  table  to  show  that 
ur  American  mines  could  not  survive  on  the  small  tonnage  west  of 
tie  Mississippi.  Our  Austrian  competitors  have  the  whole  worid  for 
hf'ir  market,  and  their  suggestion  that  we  take  8^  per  cent  of  the 
►usiness  in  the  United  Sta^s  is  of  course  absurd.  A  witness  states 
hat  26  per  cent  of  his  shipments  were  west  of  the  Mississippi.  That 
nay  be  entirely  true,  but  it  means  that  he  had  26  per  cent  oi  the  8^  per 
•ent  of  the  total  business  in  the  United  States.  It  has  no  bearing  upon 
vhat  other  companies  shipped  and  means  nothing  regarding  total 
consumption  west  of  Mississippi. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  converting  manganese 
into  f  erro  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  desire  to  impress  upon  this  committee  the  fact  that 
wvanganese  and  magnesite  are  two  entirely  different  materials. 
Magnesite,  my  material,  is  used  to  make  refractory  brick  and  does 
not  enter  into  the  iron  at  all,  while  manganese  is  a  mineral  like  iron 
And  is  used  to  harden  steel.  I  hope  the  conmiittee  will  not  confuse 
them. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  the  diflFerence  but  thought  perhaps  frofn 
your  experience  you  could  tell  the  committee  about  cost  of  converting 
naauganese. 

ilr.  Bishop.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  this  same  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the 
subcommittee  had  full  hearing  on  magnesite  in  December  and  June, 
1919,  and  in  July,  1920. 

Senator  Simmons.  These  steel  men  who  came  here  the  other  day 
insisting  upon  a  pretty  stiff  duty  for  their  product  do  not  think  that 
you  ou^t  to  have  any  protection  on  magnesite.  That  enters  slightly, 
as  vou  say,  into  the  production  of  steel.  Do  you  think  of  any  reason- 
able argument  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  steel  products  in  this  country 
which  would  not  apply  to  the  production  of  magnesite  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  can  not,  Senator,  think  of  any  argument  that  would 
^pply  to  a  tariff  on  steel  that  would  not  apply  to  mamesite.  They 
cafled  it  a  raw  material  but  I  have  shown  it  is  our  finished  manu- 
factured article  and  is  used  exactly  as  we  manufacture  it  for  making 
the  bottoms  of  their  open-hearth  furnaces.  It  is  our  manufactured 
article,  and  if  they  call  it  their  raw  material  we  must  remember  that 
^d  is  the  raw  material  of  the  farmer,  wheat  his  finished  article. 

Wheat  is  raw  material  of  flour  mill  and  flour  its  finished  article. 
Flour  is  raw  material  of  baker  and  bread  his  finished  article.     Then 
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the  real  consumer.    The  steel  company's  product,  I  have  expU^in 
is  raw  material  for  our  mines. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  want  a  high  protective  dutv  upon  iL- 
product  in  order  that  they  maj  hold  uxe  American  marKet,  and  tb 
want  their  raw  materials  free  m  order  that  they  may  compete  in  t] 
foreign  market  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  think  their  view  is  inconsistent. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  vou  want  to  be  unfair  to    i: 
witnesses.    They  simply  say  that  if  there  were  a  duty  imposed 
magnesite  they  then  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  compensating  da 
upon  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  steel  compel) 
in  their  desire  to  obtain  protection  for  then:  product.     I  merely  w* 
to  show  that  if  the  committee  cared  to  add  the  compensatory  d  .: 
it  would  be  $0.000903  of  their  selling  price,  and  that  the  steel  c  ' 

{)anies,  as  a  matter  of  insurance  for  their  magnesite,  would  rvi^.. 
ike  to  see  our  American  magnesite  in  competition  with  Austria 
magnesite. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  do  not  think  that  your  industry,  wL.- 
is  that  of  producing  a  raw  material,  ought  to  be  denied  protect.- 
because  the  man  who  uses  it  in  making  his  finished  product  want*  ' 
be  put  in  a  position  of  getting  free  raw  materials  in  order  fhnt  ' 
may  compete  in  foreign  markets  ? 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  la  my  position,  and  more  particularly  in  nn:*.' 
to  magnesite,  which  the  war  showed  us  was  essential  for  our  nati^: 
defense.     I  believe  we  should  produce  under  our  flag  the  mat^r..-. 
that  are  essential  for  our  defense  and  fortunately  useful  in  tiin«^ 
peace. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  prii  •• 
in  full,  as  follows :) 

Brief  Submitted  by  Roy  N.  Bishop,  Reprebenting  the  Northwkst  Magm-*- 
Co.  AND  THE  Western  Magnesite  Association,  Composed  of  thk  MAoxr*." 
Mines  in  the  States  op  California  and  Washington,  in  SuFPOwr  or  thk  I*;-' 
ON  Crude  Calcined  and  Dead-Burned  Magnesite.    (Sec.  1.  par.  47,  of  H 

7456.) 

Following  is  condensed  information  on  the  magnesite  industry  to  August  1.1^. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  PARAGRAPH   €7. 


1.  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports,  Sixty ndxth  and  Sixty-seventh 

2.  Magnesite  bill  (H.  R.  5218)  passed  House,' Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

3.  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sixty-sixth  Congrei,  favorable  report.    '^Exhil :: 

4.  Tariff  Commission — information  for  committee. 

5.  United  States  (Geological  Survey. 

6.  Refractory  companies  (except  one),  importers  of  magnesite. 

7.  American  consul,  Vienna. 

8.  Magnesite  mines  in  United  States. 

9.  H.  R.  7450,  passed  Uouse,  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

OPPOSED  TO  PARAGRAPH  47. 

1.  American  Refractories  Co.,  owners  of  Austro- American  Magnesite  To.,  ofM-rm:.*. 
mines  in  Austria. 

2.  Few  independent  steel  companies. 

REPORT  OF  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMriTBB,  MARCH  2,  ia». 

This  favorable  report  recommends  the  tariff  enacted  as  it  is  now  before  yoar 
tee  in  H.  R.  7456.    This  report  reviews  so  thorouj^y  the  necessity  for  tariff  ia  m»rt  > 
brief  form  that  it  is  attached  as  "Exhibit  A"  to  Uiis  statement. 
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PRESENT  MAONESITE   SITUATION. 

I^T^aotically  all  magnesite  mines  in  United  States  have  been  shut  down  since  Decem- 
X*,  Xd20.  This  is  partly  due  to  depressed  business  conditions  and  to  low  prices  of 
'  n  magnesite.  Since  American  mines  have  been  shut  down  the  largest  impor- 
of  Aostrian  maipaesite  since  the  war  have  been  made.  As  Austria  is  now  pre- 
to  fumish  United  States'  requirements  at  less  than  cost  to  American  producers, 
pparent  that  mines  in  United  States  can  not  operate  without  a  tariff.  Including 
rofijt,  the  Austrian  magnesite  can  be  delivered  at  Chester,  Pa.,  for  |23  per  ton  (see 
I^^bilbit  B),  which  proves  that  Austrian  costs  in  Finance  Committee  report,  March  2, 
t^20,  were  conservative. 

LABOR. 

(See  Exhibit  C.) 

Ixi  production  of  ores  about  75  per  cent  of  the  final  cost  is  labor.  The  coal  and 
rakzisportation  have  a  large  indirect  labor  cost.  Bureau  of  Railroad  Economics  say 
>3  per  cent  of  freight  charges  go  to  labor.  Average  wage  of  350  employees  of  Northwest 
Enakgneaite  mine  for  year  1920  was  $5.30  per  8-hour  day. 

AMERICAN  AND  AUSTRIAN   LABOR  COMPARED. 

(See  Exhibit  C.) 

A^rexage  American  magnesite  wage  per  day |5.  30 

Avenge  Austrian  magnesite  wage  per  day 30 

Difference  in  average  wage  per  day 5. 00 

COAL. 

Ccial  is  an  important  item  in  cost  of  producing  dead-burned  magnesite,  as  about  900 
pounds  of  coal  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  dead-burned  magnesite. 
Coal  costs  per  ton  of  magnesite  (900  pounds  coal): 

Warfiington  State,  United  States  of  America $4. 05 

AuBtria  (Exhibit  D) 2. 80 

United  States  increased  coal  cost 1. 25 

TRANSPORTATION. 

(See  Exhibit  D.) 

Railroad  rates  Austrian  mines  to  Trieste |2. 15 

Ocean  rate  to  United  States  Atlantic  ports 3. 00 

Total  Austrian  rate  to  United  States  (gross  ton) 5. 15 

Total  AuBtrian  rate  to  United  States  (net  ton) 4.  60 

Prewar  ocean  rate  was  under  $2  per  net  ton. 

Center  consumption  grains  (50  per  cent  of  magnesite)  is  Pittsburgh. 

Center  consumption  >ior  brick  works  (50  per  cent  of  magnesite)  is  Atlantic  coast. 

Comparison  of  transportation  charges  per  net  ton  from  Austrian  and  United  States  mines 

to  various  points  of  consumption. 


To— 


(Chester , 

Pittsburgh.. 
Uarrisburg.. 
Johnstown-. 

Buffalo 

Youngstown 


From 
Austrian 

Prom 
United 
States 

mines. 

mines. 

$4.60 

$20.80 

9.10 

18.40 

6.40 

20.80 

«.90 

20.  SO 

9.10 

18.40 

9.20 

18.40 

Differ- 
ence. 


$16.20 

9.90 

14.40 

11.90 

9.30 

9.20 


AUSTRIAN   VERSUS   UNITED   STATES    COSTS. 


The  data  shown  (March,  1921)  by  the  report,  of  engineers  in  Austria  (Exhibit  D) 
shows  that  Austrian  magnesite  can  be  delivered  at  Tneste  at  prewar  prices,  or  about 
$14  per  net  ton,  which,  with  ocean  rate  of  13  would  make  cost  at  United  States  seaboard 
about  $17  per  net  ton. 
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Exhibit  B  shows  that  cost  may  be  considered  $20  {ler  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  United  St*- 
Atlantic  ports  if  we  only  allow  $3  profit  to  the  Austrian  producera. 

Present  Austrian  labor,  coal,  and  railroad  transportation  costs  are  leas  than  p»  • 
and,  therefore,  present  costs  of  Austrian  material  in  United  States  money  are  le»  r%4 
prewar.    Selling  price  does  not  indicate  cost,  as  Austria  knows  United  StAtei 
IS  merely  underselling  that  cost.    Northwest  magnesite  cost  at  mine  for  1919 
was  $25.55  per  net  ton. 

Using  the  above  higher  Austrian  cost  of  $20  and  United  States  coat. 
Exhibit  F,  of  $25.55,  we  obtain  the  following  comparative  costs  at  varioos  pcisb 
consumption: 

United  States  costs  compared  tnth  Austrian  costs. 


Chester,  Pa.  (seaboard) 

Pittsburgh 

Harrlsburg 

Johnstown 

Buffalo 

Youngstown 

Chicago^ 

Clevdand 


Austrian 
csost. 


$2aoo 
M.se 

22.80 

a«.ao 

34.50 
34.60 
27.20 
25l60 


rnit«d 


VK^. 


ISBlSS  J 


AtS  - 
43LS  i 
43wfl6 


la  • 


I  Magnesite  for  Chicago  from  Au-stria  via  New  Orleans,  take  rate  New  Orleans  to  Cbicafo*  <^  -S' 


For  Chicago  points  orewar  Austrian  magnesite  entered  via  New  Orlennt  anl  •- 
joyed  an  import  rate  that  made  Chicago  cost  before  war  only  45  cents  per  ton  i  "  - 
Pittsburp;h  cost. 

The  differentials  shown  above  are  the  dfEFerences  that  undoubtedly  exist  tonla 
When  exchange  rate  is  hieher  the  Austrian  wages  will  be  lowered  in  crvwu*  abS 
same  comparative  costs  will  probably  exist.    Ocean  rates  will  probably  be  lower 

Your  committee  will  make  its  own  estimate  regarding  future  freigbt  rate  and  lai*r 
costs  in  United  States.  So  many  factors  govern  these  that  this  brief  only  ptrngsj^ 
conditions  existing  to-day. 

IMPORTS. 

(See  ExhilHt  E.) 

During  the  war  Austria  exported  no  magnesite  and  the  United  Statoa  impf^- 
decreased  very  considerably,  oiiefly  being  from  (^anada.  With  the  gradual  ieco%  '*> 
of  industrial  situation  in  Austria,  the  imports  from  Austria  are  increaai]^  H  .* 
combined  with  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  steel  indiiMrj .  ■<.  • 
about  30  per  cent  of  magnesite  previously  used  is  required,  permits  Austria,  who  <  %i 
sell  at  a  lower  price,  to  export  to  this  country  all  of  our  requirements. 

CONXLUSION'S. 

1.  Present  tariff  in  H.  R.  7456  will  only  add  about  3  to  5  cents  to  cost  oC  too  ol  flif. 
which  may  be  considered  negligible. 

2.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  steel  tools  for  a  mechanic  would  only  have  its  <in^»:-A 
cost  increased  2  cents,  which  may  be  considered  negligible. 

3.  Magnesite  mines  only  ask  a'tarifif  which  will  place  American  mines  in  oompr* 
tion  with  Austrian  mines.     It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  the  importatioi»  «: 
equal  50  per  cent  of  the  consumption.    The  steel  manu£acturen  aie  atldag  a  tar- 
so  that  they  may  accomplish  the  same  end. 

4.  With  a  competitive  tariff,  assuming  50  per  cent  of  the  magnesite  enters  fr« 
Austria,  the  United  States  would  furnish  about  75,000  tona  ol  dead-bamed  iaagDawt# 

There  will  be  collected  in  import  duty $U50l*» 

United  States  labor,  direct  and  indirect,  will  receive 2, 500  «■■■ 

United  States  railroads  will  receive 1. 500.  «•• 

United  States  coal  mines  will  receive 10t»  «■' 

United  States  power  companies  will  receive 100  •  it 

Manufacturers  of  steel  and  other  supplies  used  in  mines Huu  i» 

Federal  and  State  Governments  will  rei^ve  taxes  from  mines 
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I  i  tariff  is  not  |g;Tanted,  then  the  above  will  be  lost  to  the  United  States  and  several 
illion  dollai8  will  be  sent  to  Austria  and  disbursed  to  Austrian  labor. 
*^.  The  coet  of  Austrian  magnesite  versus  American  ma^oieslte  is  based  upon  the 
UowIqc^  differences,  which  justify  granting  a  tariff  that  will  place  these  two  countries 
pan  a  competitive  basis: 


.»bor  per  day 

oal  wr  ton 

•msjit  to  Cliester 

r*r«iidu  to  PittsbuiBh. 


United 
States. 


9.00 
20.80 
1&40 


Austria. 


10.30 
5.75 
4.00 
9.10 


Differ- 
ence. 


$5.00 
3.25 

16.  ao 

0.30 


ft.  Tomipetition  must  exist  at  the  center  of  the  steel  industry  (Pittsburgh  and 
dcinity)  in  order  to  protect  American  industry,  as  only  5.7  per  cent  of  the  open- 
bemh  Bteel  furnaces  in  the  United  States  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  West  of  the 
Miasiasippi  there  are  129  copper  converters  which  would  require  only  2.8  per  cent 
yf  dead'Dumed  magnesite  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
ihat  the  steel  and  copper  industry  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  not  the  furnaces  and 
(^unverteiB  erected  to  use  more  than  8.5  per  cent  of  the  dead-burned  magnesite  con- 
t>umed  in  the  United  States. 

T.  Investigation  in  Austria  (Exhibit  D)  shows:  "Our  general  conclusions  are  that, 
f  onsidering  rate  exchange.  Austrian  magnesite  can  be  delivered  at  Trieste  at  as  low 
a  f-ost  or  lower  than  in  1914,  before  the  war.**' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roy  N.  Bishop,  President  Northwest  Magnesite  Co, 

and  representing  Western  Magnesite  As8oeiaiion, 


Exhibit  A. 

[Senate  Repori;  No.  458,  Sixty-sixth  Coogress,  second  sesalon.J 
DUTY  ON   MAGNESITE   ORES. 

The  G>mmittee  on  Finance,  to  whom  waa  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5218)  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  establish  and  maintain  the  production  of  magnesite 
ores  and  manu^tures  thereof  in  the  United  States,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass  without 
amendment. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the  magnesite  industry  in  the  United  States,  to 
enable  American  consumers  to  procure  the  product  from  American  magnesite  minee. 
Up  to  1913  there  was  but  one  magnesite  mine  operating  in  the  United  States  and 
it  produced  about  10,000  tons  of  crude  magnesite  per  year.  In  the  year  1913  there 
^as  imparted  into  the  United  States  172,591  short  tons  of  magnesite,  of  which  163,715 
tons  came  from  Austria. 

The  war  virtually  stopped  the  importation,  and  in  the  year  1917  there  were  only 
about  4,000  tons  imported,  and  this  came  largely  from  Canada.  The  needs  of  the 
steel  mills  and  the  smelting  works  were  so  great  that  the  industry  was  greatly  developed 
in  this  country,  and  in  1917  there  were  over  300.000  short  tons  produced  from  the 
mines  in  the  United  States.  The  production  of  1917  was  as  much  or  more  magnesite 
liuui  was  ever  used  in  this  country  in  any  one  year,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
our  QieedB  can  be  supplied  from  American  mines.  Magnesite  is  used  in  every  steel  mill 
and  in  all  the  smelting  works  in  this  country,  and  the  consumers  in  the  United  States 
)iave  been  taking  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  magnesite  production  of  the  world. 
Prior  to  the  war  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  product  consumed  in  this  country  was 
prcKiuced  from  our  own  mines,  while  last  year  nearly  all  the  magnesite  used  in  this 
country  was  produced  here.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  Great  War  developed  this 
very  important  industry. 

Prior  to  the  war  magnesite  was  imported  from  Austria  at  a  cost  of  $15.75  per  ton. 
It  was  stated  that  the  tost  at  the  mines  in  that  country  was  about  $7  per  ton.  The 
^^ilroad  rates  and  dock  charges  amounted  to  about  $2  per  ton  and  the  ocean  rates 
to  Atlantic  ports  were  about  $2  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  that  produced  in  the 
I'nited  States,  at  the  mine,  is  about  $25  per  ton,  and  the  freight  is  from  $10  to  $16 
per  ton,  depending  upon  destination,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  require  a  tariff  ot 
at  least  1 J  cents  per  pound  to  cover  the  differential. 
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Sworn  cost  statements,  plus  f2  ocean  charges. 


At  mine. 

1 
AtTiinrte. 

1 

At  I  t.- 
pen* 

Average  United  States 

t2S.13 

17.  eo 

■ 

i*.  T 

Anstnan 

SZL94  - 

Difference  in  costs 

7.44 

r  f 

1 

Let  us  in  a  similar  manner  show  in  parallel  columns  the  sworn  stat 
Austrian  cost  and  the  sworn  statement  of  the  lowest  American  producen. 

Stpom  cost  statements^  plus  f2  ocean  charges. 


X  m 


vk 


Lowest  United  States... 
Austrian 

Difference  in  costs 


For  many  years  the  magnesite  produced  in  this  country  came  from  California,  st^' 
the  greater  part  of  that  used  by  our  consumers  came  from  Austria,  but  the  n^i^i' 
broueht  about  by  the  war  caused  the  deposits  in  Washington  and  Cmtifomia  u*  rv 
developed,  and  by  the  building  of  works,  exploration  of  mines,  and  the  liberal  expei>i 
iture  of  money  some  65  mines  were  being  operated  in  1917  and  enou^  maffnente  wa^ 
pnxiuced  in  ihe  two  States  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  this  coontfyVbut  lo-tJj 
there  are  only  30  magnesite  mines  oeing  worked,  and  more  will  be  closed  it  the  iiidu^> 
is  not  protected,  and  this  countr]^  will  again  be  dependent  upon  Austiia  for  its  mv 
nesite.  but,  witn  proper  protection,  oiu*  mills  wiU  be  independent  of  any  foTHirr 
producer. 

Ma^esite.  both  crude  and  calcined,  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  188^    TL- 
pending  bill  places  a  duty  (m  magnesite  and  commercial  ore,  either  cruflhed  or  gn«j»i 
of  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  magnesite.  calcined,  dead  burned  and  grain,  thi**' 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  magnesite  brick,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  aii»: 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  evidence  disclosed  that  prior  to  the  war  there  were  leas  than  50  men  efnpl*»>  •* 
in  the  production  of  mi^fnesite  in  the  L^nited  States.     In  the  years  1917  and  1^  * 
there  were  about  2.000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  magnesite  industry  in  this  cono^* 
They  were  receiving  an  average  wage  of  $5  per  day.    These  men.  with  tfieir  dc^^' 
entfi.  made  about  10.000  citizens  directly  dependent  upon  the  magnesite  indartrt 

The  hearing  before  the  House  comniittee  dislcosed,  however,  that  Aivlrian  la^i< 
in  the  maj^esite  industry  received  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  that  the  AnwrirAi 
Refractories  Co.  stated  that  Austrian  labor  received  $1.10  per  day.  In  cotuidfrm; 
the  labor  question  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  Austria  they  work  12  how  v^' 
day.  while  in  America  they  work  8  hours  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dtn^ ' 
and  indirect  labor  charge  in  the  magnesite  industry  in  this  country  i4  from  73  u>  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Your  conmiittee,  therefore,  recommends  the  passage  of  the  Houm  bill  521 H  witiiuut 
amendment. 


ExHiBrr  B. 

8BLLTNQ  PRICE  OP  AU8TBIAM   MAONXami,  AUOCflT,  ISO. 

[T«l«cruii.| 

San  Fbancisco,  Caup.,  A^gusiL  f^  t9tu 
To  J.  E.  Lewis. 

President  i/ar6ifOfi-  Walker  Refroctcries  Co., 

Farmers  Bank  Buuding,  PiUsbyrgk^  Pa. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  latest  quotation  on  Austrian  magneaieL 

Rot  X.  BuBor. 
Chaige:  Northwest  Magnesite  Co. 
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[Reply.] 

Harbison -Walker  Refractories  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  10,  1921. 
It.  Roy  N.  Bishop, 

411  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

De^r  Sir:  Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  our  present  selling  price  of  magnesite, 
re  wish,  to  advise  you  we  are  quoting  |23  per  net  ton  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  Chewelfui,  base 
or  Austrian  magnesite. 

Th^«  is  very  little  business  being  offered,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  offered 
V.i]£Etii&n  dead-burned  magnesite  in  substantial  quantities  at  $28  per  net  ton  in  bags^ 
lelivered  at  Chester.  If  we  were  in  the  market  for  any  quantity  and  would  place  a 
>ona  fide  order  for,  say  15,000  to  20,000  tons,  we  feel  quite  certain  we  could  buy  for 
^2o  to  S23  per  net  ton  m  bags  at  Chester. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  E.  Lewis,  President. 


,  therefore,  establishes  the  present  selling  price  of  Austrian  magnesite,  and 

xmibined  with  the  sworn  statements  in  previous  hearings  of  Austrian  costs  and  also 
(combined  with  investigations  as  shown  in  ExMbit  D  makes  it  apparent  that  the  cost 
yi  Anstriim  magnesite  can  not  exceed  $20  per  ton  delivered  at  Atlantic  coast  ports. 


ExmBrr  C. 

AUSTRIAN    WAGES. 


The  Tari£f  Commission,  1921,  publish  a  statement  of  comparison  of  wages  in  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  On  page  70  of  this  bulletin  is  shown  the  following  costs 
of  Austrian  labor,  in  Styria  district,  per  day. 


Crowns. 

United 
States. 

Crowns. 

United 
States. 

Misers 

2eo 

200 
260 

Cents. 
26 
20 
26 

A8sistftnt!« .  . 

200 
120 

Cents. 
20 

<K«f t  lEl4!lin 

Fftinf^p  sViSiStADtS. 

12 

Laborers 

The  labor  costs  shown  in  report  (Exhibit  D)  are  confirmed  by  American  consul, 
Vienna.     This  rex>ort  shovrs  comparison  of  labor  costs  in  Austria  1914  and  1921. 


Quarry  wages 

Works  wages,  men 

Works  wages,  women 

Brick  mannlBctnring,-  men . . . 
Brick  manufacturing,  women 


1914 


Kronen. 


3.88 
4.88 
1.71 
4.01 
2.46 


Dollars. 


10.78 

1.00 

.35 

.81 

.50 


1921 


Kronen.        Dollars 


250 
200 
160 
250 
160 


10.37 
.30 
.23 
.37 
.23 


The  above  rates  are  for  10  hours  in  1914  and  8  hours  in  1921. 


Exhibit  D. 

letters  and  report  on  austrian  magnesite  situation,  march,  1921. 

Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  Uy  1921. 
Mr.  Rot  N.  Bishop, 

Pr€tiderU  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  further  to  our  conversation  on  Austrian  magnesite  I  neglected 
to  inform  you  that  our  principals  in  Austria  are  now  in  position  to  ship  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  four  thousand  tons  per  month.    This  amount  of  tonnage,  with  the  present 
outlook  of  business,  would  much  more  than  take  care  of  our  requirements. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harbison -Walker  Refractories  Co., 
J.  E.  Lewis,  President. 
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Harbison -Walker   Refractoribs    Co.. 

PitUhurghy  Pa.,  liank  14,  19:. 

Mr.  Roy  N.  Bishop, 

Preddent  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  orders  we  now  have  with  your  company  for  dead  bur*.- 
magneeite,  wish  to  advise  that  Mr.  Morganroth  and  the  writer  have  just  retimed  fr " 
Austria,  and  after  looking  into  the  situation  carefully  there  we  do  not  see  how  wc-  •  .s 
take  the  balance  that  is  now  on  order  with  you  without  a  very  substantia]  redu*  t 
in  the  price.  We  can  buy  magnesite,  delivered  Chester,  for  115  to  $20  a  ton  cbi- 
your  price,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  could  still  make  a  much  lower  price  and  hj 
a  reasonable  profit. 

We  realize  that  you  are  under  a  ^eat  expense  in  having  your  plant  remain  \d\r  xl 
holding  this  in  r^tdiness  to  start.    We  regret  that  we  can  give  you  no  definite  iaijrc  * 
tion  as  to  when  we  will  be  able  to  accept  further  shipments.    We  are  siving'  you  b'r 
with  some  general  data  which  we  have  obtained  wnen  in  Austria,  wnich.  with  t 
knowledge  of  your  own  operating  expenses,  will  permit  you  to  form  your  own  d«du 
tions  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  order  for  you  to  compete  with  Austria. 
Yours,  truly, 

Harbison -WAiiKBR  Rbfractorib#  r«> 
J.  E.  Lewis,  President. 


AUSTRIAN   MAONESITB   DATA,  MARCH   14,  1921. 

The  main  costs  of  dead-burned  magnesite,  as  you  know,  are  labor,  coaL  and  in-i^: 
charges.    In  February,  1921,  we  were  able  to  obtain  or  confirm  these  casta  with  V* 
Carol  Howe  Foster,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America.  American  Miflskm,  Vienu 
Our  general  conclusions  are  that,  considering  the  rate  of  exchange.  Austrian 
can  DC  delivered  at  Trieste  at  as  low  a  cost  or  lower  than  in  1914,  before  the 

GENERAL  VALUES  IN   AUSTRIA. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  double  room  at  the  Gimnd  Hocrl  i: 
Vienna  cost  us  500  kronen  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  72  cents  Americao  moor} 
A  meal  such  as  we  would  obtain  in  this  country  at  the  Waldorf  cost  ua  400  to  ^* 
kronen,  eouivalent  to  60  cents  to  70  cents  in  American  money.    This  same  m^  '• 
the  United  States  would  have  cost  us  probably  |5.    The  present  fint-claas  passrnr ' 
railroad  rates  are  about  one-half  cent  per  mile  in  American  money,  and  in  pf**^' 
times  they  were  about  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  mile.    We  are  informed  that  dupprn 
Austrian  products  who  have  been  able  to  ship  to  the  United  States,  on  account  d  *^ 
exchange,  have  accumulated  large  surplus  in  their  own  currency.    From  tlir  aU  •• 
you  will  recognize  that  conditions  in  Austria,  due  to  the  continued  low  prioe  of  U>« ' 
and  to  the  exchange,  will  permit  any  Austrian  industry  to  compete  witn  tlie  Vni*'  ■ 
States  in  the  same  ratio  or  perhaps  even  better  than  prewar. 

FREIGHT   ON    COAL   PKOV   COAL   FIELD  TO   VIENNA. 

The  freight  rates  are  divided  as  shown  on  the  statement  of  the  Ajnerican  cooi» 
due  to  the  fact  that  to  reach  Vienna  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  countries  aa  indK^ai^i 

Upper  Silesian  coal  rate:  Kattowitz  to  Oderberg — 177.2  German  pfenni^r  p^r 
100  kilos  eqiials  17.72  marks  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.016 |0  :• 

Oderberg  to  Lundenburg— SOO  Czech  hellers  per  100  kilos  equals  80  (*iech 
crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.013 I  ^ 

Lundenburg  to  Vienna— ^1,824  hellers   per  100  kilos  equals  182.40 
crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.0014 

Total  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  January,  1921 ) I 

Maehrisch-Ostrau-Karwin  rate:  Oderberg  to  Lundenberg — 800  Ciech  brllcfy 

per  100  kilos,  equals  80  Czech  crowns  per  1,000  kilod,  at  $0.013 H  ^ 

182.4  Austrian  crowns  per  1,000  kilos,  at  $0.0014  equals 

Total  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  January,  1921) 1  * 

From  Bruex  to  Gmeund— 100  Czech  crowns  per  ton  $0.013 I  ' 

Gmeund  to  Vienna — 251 .4  Austrian  crowns  per  ton  $0.0014 * 

Total  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  January,  1921) 1  ^ 
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COAL  PRICES. 

The  average  coet  of  coal  delivered  at  the  Austrian  magnesite  mines  is  now  3,000 
kronen  for  the  cheaper  grade  of  coal  (lignite)  and  6,000  kronen  for  the  hieh-^ude 
coal.  In  huming  magnesite  the  practice  is  to  use  one-third  of  the  best  quality  and 
two-tblrds  of  the  cheaper  qualitv,  which  would  make  the  coal  used  for  magnesite 
cost  4,0OO  kronen,  or  a  little  less  than  15.75  oer  ton  of  coal.  The  prewar  cost  of  mixed 
coal  at  mamesite  mine  was  16.20,  or  nearly  50  cents  per  ton  greater  than  present 
cost.    Tbe  following  is  some  specific  data  given  us  by  the  American  consul  at  Vienna: 

Upper  Silesian  coal  (Germany)  in  January,  1921,  cost  at  the  mines  2,665  Austrian 
kronen  per  ton,  or  13.80  in  American  money.  Maehrisch-Ostrau-Karwin  (Czecho- 
slovakia) coal  cost  at  the  mines  in  January,  1921,  3,092  Austrian  kronen,  or  $4.42, 
for  big:^  lumpe,  and  3,065  Austrian  kronen  for  small  lumps.  Coal  from  Breux  (Czecho- 
slovakia), a  lignite  coal,  cost  at  the  mines  in  January,  1921,  1,513  Austrian  kronen, 
'>r  $2.16  per  ton.  The  value  in  American  dollars  is  based  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
a?  of  January,  1921 — ^i.  e.,  700  kronen  for  |1. 

HAONESITE   LABOR  COSTS. 

The  present  labor  costs  compared  with  the  labor  costs  in  !1914  are  as  follows,  and 
we  believe  are  very  close  to  correct,  as  we  have  checked  them  up  with  the  labor  in 
other  industries: 


Qumny  ^v^ages 

Works  wages,  men 

'Works  wa^es,  women 

BriHt  manulacturing,  men. . . . 
Brick  manuJEactiiring,  women 


1914 

1914 

1921 

Kronen. 

Kronen. 

3.88 

9X78 

250 

4.88 

1.00 

200 

1.71 

.36 

160 

4.01 

.81 

aso 

2.46 

.50 

160 

1921 


ta37 
.30 
.23 
.37 
.23 


The  above  rates  are  for  10  hours  in  1914  and  8  hours  in  1921. 
The  labor  rates  given  for  prewar  are  for  10  hours  and  the  present  rates  afe  for  8  hours, 
a^  the  labor  is  now  organized  in  Austria  and  they  are  working  on  an  8-hour  basis. 

FREIGHT   ON   MAONESFFE   FROM   MINE   TO  TRIESTE. 

Immediately  after  the  war  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining:  railroad 
transportation,  which  prevented  importation  pf  Austrian  magnesite.  mthin  the 
last  few  months,  however,  these  conditions  are  very  much  more  favorable  and  mag- 
nesite can  more  readily  be  delivered  to  seaport,  especially  as  the  railroad  whicn 
delivers  the  magnesite  to  Trieste  is  now  owned  by  the  Italians,  who  are  anxious 
to  develop  the  port  of  Trieste  and  therefore  bought  this  railroad.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates  are  at  present  in  lires. 

Frei^t  rates  on  magnesite: 

Eichberg  to  Trieste,  56.40  lire  per  ton,  at  4  cents , 12.26 

Wartbeig-Muerztal-Trieste,  50.90  lire  per  ton.  at  4  cents 2. 04 


OCEAN  RATE  TO  UNITE U  STATES. 


The  firm  who  forwarded  our  magnesite  from  Trieste  to  Chester  before  the  war  at 
the  rate  of  8  shillings  6  pence  advised  us  that  the  present  rate  was  |6,  but  that  if  ship- 
menta  were  taken  in  fuU  cargo  the  rate  would  probably  be  reduced  to  $4.  We  under- 
stand that  the  ocean  rate  from  Hambui^  at  the  present  time  is  $3.50.  These  ocean 
rates  are  for  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  are  also  the  railroad  rates. 
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Exhibit  E. 

imports  into  united  states. 
[From  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1990,  Part  n.] 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  annual  consumption  of  crude  magnesite  in  the  I'c: 
States  was  aoproximately  300,000  short  tons.  About  10,000  tons  was  produced  in  i 
country,  and  the  rest,  or  96  per  cent,  was  imported.  Magnesite  is  imported  is 
forms,  crude  and  calcined.  It  takes  2  tons  of  crude  to  make  1  ton  of  calcined 
order  to  have  all  figures  on  the  same  basis,  the  quantity  of  calcined  magnesite  has  V> 
converted  to  the  equivalent  in  the  crude  form  and  from  long  to  short  tons  for  lue  id 
following  table: 

Crvidt  magnesiU  consumed  in  Oie  United  StaUi,  1910-1920,  m  tkort  torn. 


:w 


♦*j 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
191S 
1919, 
1920 


Domestic 
produc- 
tion. 


12,443 

9,375 

10,512 

9,632 

11,283 

30,409 

154,974 

316,838 

231,606 

156,226 

308,767 


Imports. 


322,652 

270,006 

268,300 

347,428 

256,988 

102.913 

93,885 

38,206 

43,530 

25,321 

63,110 


Total. 

P«  •- 

• 

<ttr*. 

335,006' 

279,473 

278,821 

357,060 

* 

a88,»i  : 

t  . 

1S,4U 

• 

248,859  • 

■ 

355,046' 

m 

275,135 

•• 

181,  M7  1 

• 

366.  sn 

« 

1921:  During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  mines  in  the  United  States  have  \<e^- 
practically  idle,  while  the  imports  from  Austria  are  about  7,000  to  9,000  tona  per  moou. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  there  was  shipped  from  Trieste  to  the  rn:t«-' 
States  the  following  dead-burned  magnesite,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  twk»  £h> 
amount  in  crude  if  desired  to  compare  with  the  above  table:  Steamship  Mar^  4  •■■ 
tons  dead-burned  magnesite;  steamship  Guilia,  5,000  tons  dead-bumea  magneiit« 


ExHiBrr  F. 

COST  OF  PRODUaNQ    MAQNBSrTE  IN   UNFTED  BTATBS. 
[By  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  Chewelah,  Wash.] 

Column  1  shows  sworn  statement  of  cost  of  production  of  dead-burned 
from  June  1,  1918,  to  May  1,  1919. 

Column  2  shows  sworn  statement  of  cost  of  production  of  dead-burned 
from  January  1, 1919,  to  December  31, 1920,  when  property  was  shut  down. 


Mine  exi)ense 

Treatment  plant  expenses. 
Tramway  expense 


Direct  operating 

Administration  and  general  expenses,  including  losses. 
Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest 


Cost  before  adding  depletion  and  depreciation. 

Depreciation 

Depletion 


Total  operating  cost. 


IMS 
LIS 


2L0B  • 
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Exhibit  G. 

Following  are  comparative  freight  rates  from  Washington  State  and  Atlantic  coast 
to  consuiniDg  centers;  also  shows  differential  in  freight. 

Freight  rates. 


From 

Chewolah, 

Wash. 

From 

Atlantic 

coast. 

DiJTerence  in  fovor  o[— 

Point  of  consumption. 

Austrian. 

United 
States. 

\mp  En^n^ 

S20.80 
20.80 
20.80 
20.80 
20.80 
18.40 
18.40 
18.40 
18.40 
18.40 
16.70 
16.70 
16.70 
15.60 
26.60 
15.40 
22.90 
14.30 
5.50 
16.70 
18.40 
20.80 

$5.20 
2.24 
L54 

115.60 

18.56 

19.26 

20.80 

16.70 

13.90 

13.40 

13.20 

13.90 

10.40 

6.30 

7.90 

3.00 

B«th]ehan*. 

Pluladelphia 

Baltimore 

Jcjbnytown 

4.10 

4.50 

5.00 

5.20 

4.50 

8.00 

10.40 

8.80 

13.70 

17.40 

23.20 

23.20 

26.70 

26.70 

24.00 

13.70 

7.10 

Pittsburgh 

YraDjstown 

Hevriand 

Buffalo 

Binmncjiain 

^i.Loms 

Chicaco 

Hoagnton 

PueWo 

$1.80 

Douplas 

3.40 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.80 

Los  Angeles 

3.80 

J^an  Francisco..   .      .                ..             .     . 

12.40 

Tacoma 

1J<,50 

MiQTitnpolis  and  Duluth 

3.00 
U.30 
20.80 

' >hio  and  Kentucky 

Chester,  Pa ...'....'..'.'. '. 

Exhibit  H. 

The  following  table  shows  total  crude  magnesite  produced  in  United  States  for  past 
four  years,  according  to  United  States  Geological  Survey.  There  is  also  shown  tons 
<^ude  produced  by  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  and  percentage  of  total  United 
States  production  that  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  produced. 

This  statement  is  to  refute  argument  made  tnat  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.  had  a 
monopoly. 


Domestic  crude. 

Total. 

Northwest  Magnesite 
Co. 

Tons. 

Percent. 

Production: 

m? 

316,838 
231,605 
156,226 
303,767 

62,737 

81, 111 

89,163 

141,817 

19.8 

ms '.  .'.'       ■            . .;. 

35 

1919 

57.1 

1920....   ' ■       "  *     .!     

46.7 

Total,  4  years 

1,008,436 

374,828 

37.2 

Exhibit  I. 


Following  schedule  shows  where  dead-burned  ma^esite  is  used  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consumption  east  and  west  of  the  ]Mississippi.  It  proves  that  there  is 
not  enough  business  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  justify  operating  United  States  magnesite 
^nee.    It  proves  center  of  consumption  is  arouna  Pittsbuign. 
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Magnesite  consumption  and  consuming  centers  in  the  United  States,  fear  J9s'» 


Consuming  district. 


New  England 

Bethlehem 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

Johnstown,  Pittsburgh,  and  Ymmgstown 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

Birmingham 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Houghton  (copper) 

Pueblo 

Douglas,  Ariz,  (copper) 

Salt  LAke  City  (copper) 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Tacoma 

Minneapolis  and  Duluth 

Ohio  and  Kentucky 


Total. 
Percent 


Number 
of  open 
hearths. 


14 

53 

114 

415 

02 

54 

18 

43 

129 


15 


o 
11 

4 
12 
39 


1,018 


Total 
con- 
sump- 
tion (net 
tons). 


1,350 

7,730 

18,700 

06,000 

14,800 

8,600 

3,250 

3,200 

20,550 

200 

2,200 

2,350 

1,990 

300 

910 

700 

1,900 

4,975 


159,725 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


E«stor    m>>* 


(D«t 

tons). 


I4" 


0.8 

4.9 

1L7  ' 

41.3 

9.3 

5.4 

2.0 

2.0 

1.3.0 

.1 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

.2 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

3.1 


l,33» 

7,730 

ls,i«V 

66.  (xn 

S,60D 
3.  ISO 


4.1 


It  J 


100 


116.175 
91.5 


Roy  N.  Bishop,  president  and  general  mana^r  of  the  Northwest  MagiM>sitf-  ' 
C^hewelah,  Wash.  (Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco),  being  duly  sworn  for  him-* 
deposes  and  says  that  the  cost  figures  used  in  this  brief  which  is  submitted  an>  *' 
and  correct  figures  as  kept  on  the  books  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  To.,  and  ai*  * 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  and  from  such  information  as  he  hius  b««»ii  j 
to  obtain  true  and  correct  in  each  and  ever>'  particular. 

Roy  N.  BL*.H<>f 

Sworn  and  sub6cril)ed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  Aucrust,  1921. 

Francis  R.  Elxx5, 

Sot  my  PuK' 
[My  commission  expires  March  29,  1926.) 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  F.  WIEBTTM,  GENERAL  MAHAGEB  AKEII- 
CAN  MINEBAL  PBODUCTION  CO.,  VALIET,  WASH. 

Senator  Smoot.  State  your  full  name  for  the  record. 

Mr.  WiERUM.  Howard  F.  Wierum,  general  manager  of  the  Amer  - 
can  Mineral  Production  Co.,  at  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  desire  to  file  a  very  short  brief,  which  I  think  contains  all  l.*.* 
actual  data  necessary  to  figure  what  duty  will  protect  this  indusin 

Senator  Smoot.  You  shall  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  WiERUM.  I  sympathize  with  the  committee  in  their  desire  ii"' 
to  hear  duplications  of  testimony,  and  I  hope  to  avoid  duplication^ 
Senator. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  enter  one  or  two  little  protests  whi<*. 
possibly  you  will  consider  of  value  when  you  determine  this  quesii««' 

I  trust  that  the  committee  does  not  svmpathize  with  the  plea  of  t^ 
steel  companies  that  we  should  be  ready  to  produce  for  their  bent'* ' 
in  war  but  should  close  do\\Ti  in  peace  times.  Their  only  aipimor.' 
in  substantiation  of  that  desire  is  their  contention  thai  our  «epi»<r- 
of  magnesite  are  very  small  and  would  be  (juickly  exhausto<l. 

I  can  say  in  a  few  words  that  our  deposits  of  magnesite  are  eni'f- 
mous.  I  fiave  recently,  knowing  that  this  question  was  of  inlere^' 
to  the  committee,  made  a  verv  careful  survev  of  the  entire  belt  ir. 
which  we  operate  in  the  State  of  Washington:  and  as  an  engin<*t-r 
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"ith  some  25  years'  experience  among  rather  conservative  people,  1 
m  ready  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  my  company  has  4,000,000 
ons  in  sight,  with  a  strong  probable  ore  reserve  of  10,000,000  tons. 
I  believe  that  the  Nortnwest  Magnesite  Co.,  represented  by  Mr. 
Jishop,  has  very  nearly  the  same  amount.  I  think  that  Caliiornia 
an  probably  be  counted  upon  for  nearly  a  million  tons.  Thus  we 
ind  a  total  of  over  20,000,000  tons  of  crude  magnesite  in  our  known 
leposits  alone. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  ought  to  state  to  the  committee,  I  think,  that 
he  California  product  is  not  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  your  Wash- 
ngton  ore  is  used.     The  California  product  is  pnncipally  plastic,  is 
it  not  ? 
Mr.  WiERUM.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  plastic  magnesite  now. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  did  not  want  the  committee  to  have  the  impres- 
>nm  that  your  magnesite  was  the  same  quality. 
Mr.  WiERUM.  Tnat  point  is  well  taken.  Senator. 
I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  one  moment  to  tell  you  the 
importance  of  the  plastic  business  and  to  show  that  our  Washington 
magnesite  is  now  being  adapted  for  plastic  business  as  well  as  the 
California  magnesite. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  grade  is  your  10,000,000  tons  of 
magnesite  ? 

Mr.  WiERUM.  That  10,000,000  tons  is  figured  as  the  real  marketable 
ore  bodv  from  which  I  estimate  20,000,000  tons  in  this  continuous 
chain  of  hills  containing  ma^gnesite.  There  are  probably  50,000,000 
tons  of  mixed  rock  in  this  measurement.  Tne  20,000,000  tons 
which  I  speak  of  is  available  as  high-grade  material  suitable  for  making 
refractories  and  plastic  calcines. 
Senator  Smoot.  About  40  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  WiERUM.  About  40  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  quantity  there,  and  there 
are  so  many,  many  miles  of  undeveloped  magnesite  land  which  will 
surely  be  exploited  in  case  the  business  is  perpetuated,  that  it  borders 
on  absurdity  for  people  to  say  that  we  can  not  supply  this  country^s 
needs  because  the  supply  maj  be  exhausted. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  thmg  about  this  plastic  business,  because 
that  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  very  much,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  I  know, 
has  covered  the  other  field,  viz,  dead  burned  so  thoroughlv,  and  it  is 
so  well  known  to  you,  that  it  would  be  repetition  if  I  should  go  further 
into  that  question. 

The  production  of  dead-burned  magnesite  last  year  was  approxi- 
wiately  90,000  tons.  About  one-third  of  that  magnesite  or  a  little 
more  than  one-third,  came  from  my  property.  The  production  and 
consumption  of  plastic  magnesite  durmg  the  same  period  was  35,000 
tons.  So  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  witn  me  that  tne  business  is  not 
insignificant.  It  is  not  only  important,  but  it  has  a  tremendous 
future,  as  it  directly  affects  all  the  building  industry,  the  making  of 
floors  and  of  outside  stucco  and  building  blocks  and  ship's  decks, 
wid  many,  many  things,  and  it  has  a  tremendous  future  before  it 
if  we  can  perpetuate  it. 

It  also  has  a  kindred  industry  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Utah, 
particularly,  in  the  production  of  magnesium  chloride,  which  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  this  composition  floor  and  stucco  work. 
The  magnesium  chloride  business  will  increase  just  as  the  magnesite 
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business  increases,  and  will  wane  just  as  the  magnesite 
wanes. 

I  do  not  speak  from  knoweldge  but  from  general  belief,  th^t  iht: 
are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  magnesiimi  cmoride  both  in  Michi«rL: 
and  in  Utah,  both  oi  which  are  bein^  utilized  in  the  business  nov 

There  is  another  gentleman  who  is  going  to  speak  on  this  pla>r.| 
business,  and  I  know  that  you  are  in  a  hurry,  so  I  am  going  to  rit '  i 
to  him,  with  this  statement,  that  I  hope  you  will  realize  when  : 
speaks  to  you  that  he  represents  both  the  consumers  and  produrer^j 
tnat  in  that  respect  there  is  no  quarrel  as  there  might  be  m  some-  i 
these  other  conunodities,  concerning  the  interests  of  the  consum*' 
as  against  the  producer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  reference  to  Mr.  Watldns  ? 

Mr.  WiEBUM.  To  Mr.  Schundler. 

Both  the  consimier  and  the  producer  are  anxious  to  get  the  Am*  -• 
ican  magnesite  and  use  it  in  their  business.     They  will  tell  you  wr. 
if  you  will  be  patient  with  them. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  brief  will  be  printed,  Mr.  Wierum. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submittea  by  the  witness  is  here  pnnt.-: 

in  full,  as  follows:) 

August  26,  l*.: 
Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  general  manager  of  the  second  lazgeet  magnnite  jwodncinr  '  i 
pany  in  the  country,  which  produced  65,000  tons  of  crude  in  1920,  I  beg  to  rafainit  u 
following  very  brie!  statement  of  the  condition  and  prospect  of  this  magneoite  indoscr 
in  relation  to  the  tariff: 

1.  Production. — The  production  of  refractory  magneeite  has  ceased  altogeth^  : 
America. 

2.  Cause  of  shut  doiim. — This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  magne^le  is  a-  * 
supplying  the  entire  demand,  which  demand,  however,  is  just  now  gre«Uy  n4u  • : 
because  of  momentary  stagnation  in  the  steel  business. 

3.  Present  America  a  costs. — The  latest  and  lowest  costs  of  American  dead  VurLr . 
f.  o.  b.  mines,  is  $25,  ca. 

4.  Prospective  American  costs. — Presupposing  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  wages  to  on  .r 
within  the  year,  and  also  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  coal,  then  the  h^'^ 
cost  of  American  dead-burned  magnesite  i.  o.  b.  mines  will  be  $22.25.  The  Ut»r 
cost  plus  cost  of  fuel  is  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  f .  o.  b.  mines. 

5.  Prospective  American  freights. — Freight  to  the  average  point  of  competitkm  »*.v 
Austrian  magnesite — Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh,  etc. — prpeoppoamgaiBBii  a* 
25  per  cent  reduction  will  be  $13.80. 

6.  Prospective  American  costs  at  Pittsburgh. — Thus  the  delivered  coat  of  our  AiDrti-*: 
magnesite  at  Pittsbiirgh  points,  as  of  some  future  date,  if  the  above  reductioitf  »** 
realized,  would  be  $36.05.    (The  cost  of  the  last  actual  deliveries  was  over  $4J 

7.  The  present  Austrian  costs. — Austrian  magnesite  can  now  be  delivered  tt  ti- 
same  Pittsburgh  points  as  above  for  $19.50  at  a  profit.  (For  data  confmning  thit  •« 
below.) 

8.  Tariff  necessartj  to  compete  uith  Austria. — Therefore,  a  tariff  of  $16.55  »w^: 
permit  Austrian  magnesite  to  sell  at  a  profit  at  the  bare  cost  figure  of  American  macs^ 
site,  assuming  the  above  ?0  per  cent  reductions  from  present  American  co0ta>  asabo^r 

9.  Water  freight  possibilities. — Water  freight  rates  now  exist  in  conjunction  wit: 
rail  rates  from  magnesite  mines  to  Seattle— which  amount  all  told  to  $14.99.  «Vai 
up  by  $5.05  rail  to  Seattle,  $8.24  ocean  freight,  $1.10  lighterage,  dock  chane«a  rU 
Tne  utilisation  of  this  rate,  however,  entails  an  additional  cost  of  approxiinau4>  f!  *' 
for  sacking,  which  is  not  incurred  with  an  all-rail  haul.  Hence  the  groally  ie«liy«^ 
0(*ean  rate  amounts  in  reality  to  $17.74,  whereas  I  am  admitting  the  possibihu  <if  u 
ultimate  rate  of  $13.80.  On  the  other  hand  the  foreign  product  can  arrive  tt  .N«« 
Orleans,  and  prewar  rate  New  Orleans  to  (Chicago  was  $2.40. 

10.  Method  of  determining  Austrian  costs. — ^Austrian  costs  are  arrived  at  at  foiled* 
In  1914  the  regular  sales  price  of  Austrian  (including  profit)  was  betwe«i  $14  sad  I.' 
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*r  ton  f .  o.  b.  all  Atlantic  cities*  Sales  at  $13  are  on  record.  During  this  year  (1914) 
ustrian  labor  rates  and  fuel  rates  were  hig:her  by  from  10  to  15  per  cent  than  they  are 
-diy.  Presant  rates  for  labor  and  fuel  have  been  ascertained  this  year  through  a 
•raonal  trip  to  Austria,  etc.,  by  the  president  of  the  largest  refractory  company  in 
n-^rica.  Labor  and  fuel  approximate  60  per  cent  of  the  cost;  ocean  freights  are  a 
mp!e  of  dollars  higher  now  than  then,  but  temporarily  so — whence  Austrian  costs 
o.  b.  Anaerican  ports  are  now  as  low  or  lower  than  they  were  in  1914  before  the 
ar. 

PLASTIC  CALCINED  MAONESITE. 

La'it  year'B  dead-burned  raagnesite  production  was  about  90,000  tons.  During  the 
ra"  period  33,000  tons  of  plastic  calcines  were  produced  at  a  time  of  the  utmost  de- 
"♦^^^ion  in  the  buildings  trade.  I  can  not  take  your  time  to  show  the  immense  possi- 
i'lti^  of  growth  in  the  industry — aplastic  magnesite  for  walls,  stucco,  floors,  building 
looks,  decks  of  ships,  etc.,  but  will  merely  state  that  I  believe  it  will  rival  the 
iemand  for  dea<l  burned  in  a  few  years,  if  allowed  to  develop  by  means 
\  :?o-ne  protection.  Both  consumers  and  producers  favor  this  tariff,  because 
[•ulity  and  cooperative  e.Tort  between  producer  and  consumer  are  the  recognized 
"?-**ntials  to  the  success  of  this  industry.  The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  plastic  calcines 
^  ?\vj:htlv  hi^er  than  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  dead  burned.  This  important 
>rau?h  of  the  industry,  in  which  there  are  dozens  of  keen  competitors,  should  be  given 
uU  consideration  in  the  question,  and  the  fact  that  consum.ers  as  well  as  producers 
>W:wi  for  protection  is  it  seems  to  me  very  impressive. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

All  the  above  are  facts  accurate  within  very  small  limits,  and  pro\  e — 

First.  That  if  American  wages  and  fuel  costs  are  reduced  20  per  cent  and  freight 
tat^s  25  per  cent  then  a  tarirf  of  $16.65  would  just  equalize  American  costs  with 
Austrian  sales  price  at  the  center  of  consumption,  and  would  therefore  throw  much  of 
the  business  to  Austria. 

^cond.  Such  a  tariff  of  $16.65  would  however  yield  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment an  income  of  about  $1,500,000  annually,  but  would  cut  oTi  an  income  of  some 
Il,yi0,000  to  American  railroads,  and  approximately  $1,000,000  to  American  workmen, 
\>y  diverting  much  of  the  business  to  Austria. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  proposed  tariff  of  $15  per  ton  on  calcined  and  $10  per  ton 
on  cnide  be  imposed  to  render  tlie  United  States  producers  at  least  nearly  competitive 
with  foreign  producers. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Howard  F.  Wiervm, 
General  manager  American  Mineral  Production  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  E.  SCHXJNDLER,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  My  name  is  F.  E.  Schundler,  of  Joliet,  111. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  j^ou  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  have  printed  ? 

Mr.  Schundler.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  prepared  a  brief  that  covers  the 
subject  of  plastic  magnesite. 

I  am  here  on  my  own  behalf  as  the  largest  dealer  in  plastic  magnesite 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  also  here  on  behalf  of  three  large  chemical 
companies;  that  is,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  the  Victor  Chemical 
Works,  of  Chicago,  and  the  P.  W.  Drackett  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1  am  also  here  on  behalf  of  4  jobbers  of  magnesite  and  importers, 
and  also  on  behalf  of  18  large  manufacturers  of  magnesite  nooring 
wid  magnesite  stucco. 

A  list  of  these  manufacturers  is  attached  to  my  brief.  These 
manufacturers  are  located  all  over  the  country.  We  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  duty  of  $15,  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  magnesite. 
Last  year  the  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  used  25,000  tons  of 
plastic  magnesite.  The  total  consumption  of  plastic  magnesite  was 
35,000  tons.     Consequently,  the  manufacturers  who  purchased  and 
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used  plastic  magnesite  and  are  in  favor  of  the  duty  represent  70  r- 
cent  of  the  consumption. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  August  16,  at  a  hearing,  it  was  stated  thAt  : 
majority  of  the  consumers  were  opposed  to  the  duty.     This  st&trm*  - 
was  not  based  on  facts,  but  on  assiunptions,  only. 

The  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  have  not  been  consul  t«^ 
the  matter,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  I  appear  here  to  call   \i> 
attention  to  this  fact.     The  reason  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  dv.- 
is  this :  Prior  to  the  war  the  plastic  business  was  insignificant.     TTj*- 
was   practically  no   plastic  business.     The   architects   all   over    •' 
United  States  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  magnesite.     The  for*-.^- 
magnesite  was  unreliable.     Sometimes  we  had  a  good  job  and  son- 
times  a  bad  one.     With  reference  to  exterior  stucco  m  1914.  4.*« 
houses  were  covered  with  it.     Last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  » -  * 
able  to  obtain  a  high  ^*ade  magnesite,  we  covered  40,000  hou- 
with  material   of   this  kind  made  from  American   magnesite.     I 
myself,   last  year,   handled   $1,200,000   worth   of  magnesite.     T 
manufacturers  whom  I  represent  handled  over  $5,000,000  wortL 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  do  they  favor  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  We  favor  a  duty  iJecause  the  Grecian  magne-!** 
which  is  mostly  used  for  plastic  purposes,  is  not  uniform.     It  l*  l  * 
up  to  the  standard.     But,  on  tne  other  hand,  our  business  gn»«* 
fast,  and  each  year  a  number  of  new  parties  start  into  the  busm*^* 
and  naturally  they  want  to  get  business.     Consequently^,  they  bli- 
the cheapest  magnesite  they  can  obtain.     When  you  build  a  h«»t> 
and  cover  it  with  magnesite  stucco,  you  can  not  tell  during  the  tlr-' 
two  years  whether  or  not  the  stucco  is  good  or  bad.     The  deft**  *- 
in  a  magnesite  stucco,  and  the  same  as  to  composition  flooring.  « 
not  show  up  for  two  or  three  years.     Consequently,  the  conirar*  • 
who  buys  the  stucco  does  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  stu*-* 
He  will  know  in  two  or  three  years.     This  occurred  prior  to  the  «a* 

Therefore,  the  architects  at  that  time,  before  the  war,  were  «!>-- 
lutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  ma^esite  in  stucco  and  flooring.     N"^ 
that  we  have  proved  to  the  architects  that  we  make  a  good  matenA 
they  are  in  favor  of  it. 

If  we  permit  great  quantities  of  foreign  magnesite  to  come  in  «»f  ar 
inferior  quality — and  it  is  coming  here  at  the  present  time — it  «» 
mean  that  a  great  number  of  houses  on  which  exterior  stucco  i*  pt' 
will  fall  to  pieces.  It  will  mean  the  industry  will  be  discredited.  I* 
will  mean  tnat  the  architects  will  again  oppose  the  use  of  the  materir 
and  destroy  our  industry.  It  will  mean  tnat  the  manufacturers  »i 
have  to  band  together  and  erect  new  machinery  over  in  Greece  • 
produce  the  material. 

We  have  two  choices — going  over  to  Greece  or  keeping  on  usir^ 
American  magnesite. 

At  the  present  time  the  eastern  market  is  sup{)lied  entitelv  by  f*  '- 
eign  magnesite.  I  myself  imported  6,000  tons  this  year.  Tfie  leas'' 
I  had  to  do  it  was  because  I  could  not  keep  the  business  in  the  Ea*- 
and  use  domestic  magnesite.  I  attempted  to.  I  shipped  by  wa:»: 
which  is  the  cheapest  way>  and  it  cost  me  $15  a  ton  freight  to  Chcsti  r 
Pa.     I  tried  to  compete  with  the  Grecian  product,  but  1  could  ni>t 

I  bought  onlv  a  few  davs  ago  2,200  tons  of  Grecian  magnesite  at  $1." 
a  ton.  The  freight  rate  by  water  from  the  California  mine  to  fhe^tr: 
Pa.,  is  $15  per  ton.    So  you  can  see  that  I  can  not  use  Califnrr.* 
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lagnesite   and  stay  in  business  in  competition  with  the  Grecian 
laornesite. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  say  you  bought  the  Grecian  magnesite  at  how 
lurh  ? 

Mr.  ScHCNDLER.  $12  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
Senator  Watson.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  in  Venezuela? 
Mr.  ScHUXDLER.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  bought  any  from  Venezuela 
ecently. 
Senator  Watson.  Or  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir;  none  from  Canada.  The  quality  in 
'anada  is  not  suitable  for  our  purposes.  It  is  all  right  for  chemicals, 
)ut  not  for  plastic  purposes. 

During;  the  war,  ana  at  present,  in  the  Middle  West  practically  all 
tomestic  magnesite  is  being  used  for  plastic  purposes.  Recently 
[here  were  quotations  being  made  of  such  a  low  price  that  the  mines 
n  California  simply  had  to  shut  down.  They  shut  down  in  June, 
rhey  could  not  compete  with  the  Grecian  magnesite. 

So  it  will  mean  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  all  again  the  foreign 
magnesite.  The  American  mines  will  have  to  shut  down  and  the 
market  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  grade  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  said  that  the  transportation  charge 
on  the  California  ma£:nesite  would  be  $15  a  ton  to  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Yes,  sir;  by  water,  shipped  by  rail  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  by  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  addition  to  that,  what  would  a  ton  of 
California  magnesite  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  The  same  kind  of  ore  we  bought  would  cost  to 
produce  not  less  than  $10  per  ton  in  California. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  $25,  as  against  $12  that  you  pay  for 
the  Grecian  ? 
Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,    with    the    transportation    chaise 
cut  right  in  two  in  the   middle  you   could  not  compete  with  the 
Grecian  magnesite  ? 
Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Not  without  a  duty? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir.  The  manufacturers  feel,  however,  that 
the  California  producers  and  Washington  producers,  who  also  started 
in  plastic  magnesite  and  turn  out  a  good  article,  will  be  forced  to 
shut  down  if  we  for  the  next  two  or  t&ee  years  have  to  use  Grecian 
magnesite.  It  takes  time  to  install  machinery  over  in  Greece,  which 
we  will  have  to  send  over  there.  It  took  several  years  before  we 
could  get  the  California  article. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
could  not  use  the  Grecian  magnesite  as  it  is  now  produced  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  It  will  not  stand  up.  If  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  the  American  magnesite  pays  $15  or  $20  more  for  this  article, 
or  is  in  competition  with  the  manufacturer  who  buys  the  cheap- 
grade  material,  he  will  Hot  be  able  to  sell  us  material,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  forced  to  use  the  cheap-grade  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  mtending  to  do  with  the 
Grecian  magnesite  which  you  say  you  purchased  the  other  day? 
Mr.  Schttndler.  Rebum  it  and  grind  it  at  Chester. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  But  what  do  you  do  with  it  ?    You   ^» 
it  is  not  usable,  that  it  will  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  We  can  not  sell  it.     It  will  not  stand  up;  r 
We  are  going  to  have  trouble  with  it.     All  we  can  do  is  to  fi"- 
go  out  of  business  and  leave  the  other  fellow  to  sell  it,  or  bu\ 
ourselves  and  sell  it.     We  might  just  as  well  do  that  and  try  U^  <t . 
in  business  if  we  can. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  manufacturers  who  use  70  per  « •  • 
of  the  plastic  magnesite  are  in  favor  of  a  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  represent  a  good  many  concerns } 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  I  represent  myself  and  25  other  concerns. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  use  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  plastic  magnesite'  «    •- 
sumed  in   the  United  States.     They  used  last  year  25.000   t"- • 
The  total  consumption  was  35,000  tons. 

Senator  Gerry.  Are  not  architects  likely  to  demand   a  ci*r!*.- 
grade  of  magnesite  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  have  been  trying  ■ 
establish  a  uniform  standard  for  magnesite.     They  so  far  havt»  '. 
issued  any  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  but   they  are  still  work>: . 
upon  the  question.     I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  t;^* 
have  done  extensive  work  in  calcinations.     The  Government  e*ju::- 
them  with  a  special  kiln  and  other  machinery,  the  idea  bein^:  ' 
produce  a  standard  grade  of  magnesite.     So  far  it  has  not  been  d«»r  ■ 

Senator  Gerry.  Can  not  the  builder  tell  what  kind  of  magni^ ' 
he  is  getting  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gerry.  He  can  not  call  for  a  speciQc  kind,  then,  in  i  ■ 
contract? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No,  sir;  he  can  not. 

Senator  Gerry.  There  is  no  way  of  tolling  the  difference  betw..- 
the  Grecian  and  the  Oalifornian  ? 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  Yes,  sir.     The  large  manufacturers  who  empl" 
chemists  can  test  the  difference;  but  the  man  that  buvs  the  mat»T 
can  not  test  the  difference.     The  difference  will  not  show  up  wit*! 
two  or  three  years. 

Senator  Gerry.  There  are  chemical  tests  that  show  the  diffen^n-  ■ 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  No;  not  a  chemical  test,  only  a  physical  t«^* 
If  he  takes  this  material  and  exposes  it  to  a  constant  sprayiii'.:  • : 
three  or  four  days  and  makes  breaking  tests,  he  will  find  tiiat  in  •♦' 
magnesite  it  will  break  very  easilv  ana  in  the  other  it  will  not  href 
You  find  that  these  pebbles  [indicating  on  exhibit]  will  c*>me  «»-* 
(md  in  the  other  they  will  not. 

Senator  Gerry.  Why  can  not  a  builder  mnke  a  test  like  thai 
Is  it  too  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Schunpler.  Yes;  it  is  too  expensive.  He  has  not  tJie  e^juii- 
mwt.  It  is  just  like  a  man  handling  cement.  A  contractor  \i>r^ 
cefnent  has  no  equipment  for  testing  the  cement.  He  hii8  U>  n*.« 
on  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  desired  U^  ^^^ 
Your  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ScHUNDLER.  I  wish  to  file  this  brief  which  covers  these  matir ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  The  brief  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  reniArit- 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printni 

full,  as  follows :) 
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iaiEF    SUBMITTKD   BT   F.    E.    SCHUNDLER,    RePRESENTTNO   HiMSELF   AND   A    LaROE 

Number  op  Consumers  of  CAtciNED  Maonesite,  in  Support  of  the  Duty  on 
Calcined  Maonesite,  Section  1,  Paragraph  47,  H.  R.  7456. 

"IKANCE   GOMMriTEE, 

United  States  Senate, 

Oentlemen:  My  name  is  F.  E.  Schundler.  I  am  the  largest  dealer  in  plastic 
nagnesite  in  the  United  States.  I  also  represent  here  three  large  chemical  cotopanies; 
hat  is,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  of  SaMaw,  Mich, ;  the  Victor  Chemical  Works,  of  Chicago 
ill.:  and  the  P.  W.  DrackettCo.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Furthermore,  I  represent  four 
<^hhers  of  magnesite:  The  A.  Daigger  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.;  H.  P.  Ketchum  &  Co.,  of 
Jhica»o,  m. ;  the  Typer  Patterson  Co..  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  the  Wishnick-Timipeer 
."hemical  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  In  addition  I  represent  18  manufacturers  of  magnesite 
iooring  and  magnesite  stucco,  as  follows:  The  Alliance  Stucco  Co.,  of  Alliance,  Ohio; 
American  Magnestone  Corporation,  of  Springfield,  111.;  American  Magnesia  Products 
''•J-,  of  ChicEigo,  111.;  American  Materials  Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  American  Stucco 
Manu&cturlng  Co..  of  Barberton,  Ohio;  Art  Stucco  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.-  Art  Stucco 
\Jateriala  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.:  Chlorostone  Products  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  111.;  Flexotile 
Products  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Mich.;  Keystone  Stucco  Co..  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Perkins 
Builders'  Supply  &  Fuel  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Velvetile  Floor  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.; 
the  Rocbona  Co.,  of  Vanwert,  Ohio;  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.; 
I'mt^d  States  Materials  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co. ,  of  Chicago, 
ni.:  the  Builders  of  Homes  Co.,  oit  Springfield,  Ohio;  and  the  National  Magnetite 
Stucco  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  all  favor  the  dutv  of  |15  on  calcined  magnesite  provided  for  under  schedule  1, 
paragraph  47,  H.  R.  74b6. 

Statements  have  been  made  before  the  committee  in  the  recent  hearings  that  the 

majority  of  manufacturers  of  oxy chloride  cement — that  is.  magnesite  flooring  and 

i^tucco — opposed  the  duty  of  $15  on  calcined  m£^^ne^ite.    These  statements  are  not 

ba«xi  on  fact,  but  are  assumptions  only.    Only  a  minority  of  the  manufacturers  oppose 

this  duty.     The  manufacturers  in  whose  behalf  I'am  here  and  the  National  Kellastone 

(  0..  represented  here  by  Mr.  Watkins,  who  just  addressed  you,  last  year  used  25,000 

tons  of  calcined  magnesite.    The  total  consumption  of  calcined  magnet te  in  the 

Vuited  States  was  35,000  tons.    Consequently,  the  manufacturers  in  favor  of  this 

duty  used  70  per  cent  of  the  total  calcined  magnesite  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Furtherm<»-e,  statements  have  been  made  which  make  it  appear  that  the  calcined 

laattiiiesite  industry  is  negligible.    My  business. alone  in  calcined  magnesite  last  year 

amounted  to  $1,200,000.    The  business  of  the  manufacturers  I  represent,  including  the 

business  of  the  National  Kellastone  Co.,  represented  here  by  Mr.  Watkins,  amounted 

to  over  $5,000,000.    We  are  the  main  users  of  calcined  magnesite  and  are  absolutely 

in  favor  of  protection  of  the  American  miner. 

There  are  two  grades  of  calcined  magnesite.  One  is  known  as  caustic  or  plastic 
laagneaite,  the  otner  as  dead-burned  magnesite.  The  consumers  I  represent  use 
plastic  magnesite  only.  They  manufacture  from  this  material  stucco  and  composition 
flooring. 

The  business  has  been  growing  constantly,  especially  since  the  American  manu- 
facturer ot  magnesite  commenced  producing  a  better  grade  magnesite.  Last  year 
approximately  40,000  houses  were  covered  with  exterior  stucco  m£ie  from  magnesite. 
The  magnesite  flooring  industry  is  also  growing  rapidly. 

The  larger  manufacturers  of  stucco  employ  chemists  who  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  American  manufactiurers  of  domestic  magnesite.  By  this  cooperation  the 
American  miner  was  successful  in  producing  a  magnesite  which  gives  better  strength 
and  more  lasting  qualities  to  the  exterior  stucco  and  flooring  produced  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  product  should  still  be  improved,  and  the  manufacturers  and  consumers 
lee\  that  this  can  be  done  better  by  cooperation  With  the  American  producer  as  ideas 
can  be  readily  exchanged,  whereas  if  the  supply  is  obtained  entirely  from  foreign 
countries  this  same  cooperation  can  not  be  haa. 

The  consumers  of  plastic  magneute  are  vitally  interested  in  obtaining  a  magnesite  of 
hi^h  grade,  uniform  quality.  There  are  some  consumers  who  will  buy,  considering 
price  only,  disregarding  quality.  The  defects  of  magnesite  stucco,  due  to  the  use 
^i  interior  quality  magnesite,  do  not  show  up  on  a  stucco  house  for  two  or  three  years. 
This  fact  enables'the  stucco  manufacturer  who  buys  the  cheapest  grade  of  magnesite 
to  get  the  business,  whereas  the  manufacturer  buying  a  high-grade  material  will  either 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  amount  of  business  based  on  a  high-grade  material 
w  will  be  forced  to  use  the  cheaper  magnesite. 

The  principal  caustic  magnesite  consumers  fear  that  this  will  take  place,  with  the 
lesuH  tnat  a  great  number  of  the  magnesite  stucco  walls  will  crack,  fall  off,  and  give 
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owners,  architects,  and  the  general  public  the  impression  that  magnesit^  stii 
failure. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  plastic  magnesite  industry  depended  entirely  on  foreign 
of  supply  for  ma^eiite.    At  that  time  the  industry  did  not  develop  very-  r. 
chiefly  due  to  the  defects  found  in  a  geat  number  of  magnesite  jobs.     The  ar^  1 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  oupoied  the  uso  o  ra  i  *n<»:  te  stucco. 

The  American  producer  of  magnesite  by  cooperation  with  the  consuiP-^r  i. . 
able  to  produce  a  magnesite  of  good  quality,  with  the  result  that  now  a  grcra  t  : 
of  architects  recommend  this  material. 

The  eastern  territory  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  supplied  entirely  '^ it  1^ 
magnesite.    The  Middle  West  in  the  near  future  will  also  be  supplied  ^ritli 
magnesite,  due  to  the  great  dirference  in  price,  unless  a  duty  is  placed    on 
magnesite,  giving  the  American  producer  a  chance  to  compete  with  foreign  i»r . 

The  producers  of  magnesite  have  furnished  myself  and  the  consumers  I   r«  t 
with  suflScient  proof  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  turn  out  a  lii-- 
magnesite  in  competition  with  foreign  magnesite,  and  will  ha-v  e  to  lower  tli  *=•  ?•  ■ 
of  their  quality  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Grecian  magnesite  in  the  Mi<lri  ■  • 
territory,  or  suspend  operations  entirely. 

The  consumers  realize  that  a  cheap  quality  of  magnesite  will  mean  ultiir.it 
stniction  of  the  entire  plastic  magnesite  industry,  and  are  therefore  in   faA  • 
duty  of  |15  per  ton  on  calcined  magnesite,  which  will  enable  the  Ajnerican  j^r 
to  continue  to  turn  out  a  good  product  and  to  further  improve  the  quality  «'! 
material,  and  will  also  force  the  foreign  producers  to  improve  their  quality! 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.   E.   SCHl'NDLER 

Representing  himseljand  the  names  wkicf*  ("> 

The  Alliance  Stucco  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio;  American  Maenestone  Corp<»r: 
SpringSeld,  111.;  American  Magnesia  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Airerican  Mar 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  American  Stucco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Barberton,  C>hi*- 
Stucco  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Art  Stucco  Materials  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chlor*- 
Products  Co.,  Marseilles,  111.;  A.  Daigger  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Dow  Cheimta! 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Flexotile  Products  Co.,  Birmingham.,  Mich.;  Keystone  Stu<  <  • 
Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  P.  Ketch um  k  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  PerHiis  Builders*  Supply  A. 
Co.,  Des Moines,  Iowa;  Velvetile  Floor  Co.,  Chicago,  111,;  The  Rocbond  Co.,  \*an*» 
Ohio;  Tyler  Patterson  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Thomas  Molding  Brick  To.,  <'h:- 
111.;  U.  S.  Materials  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Victor  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  111. 
cousin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Til.;  Wishnick-Tumpeer  Chemical  Co,,  ^lii- 
111.;  The  Builders  of  Homes  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Natioqal  Magnesite  Stucf  i* 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  P.  W.  Drackett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Marseilles,  III.,  August  f5,  Vj: 

F.  E.  SCHUNDLER, 

Care  New  WHllard  Hotels  WoMngUm,  D.  C: 

Wired  Finance  Committee  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  duty  on  magnee:!' 
embodied  in  tlie  general  tariff  bill.  Would  be  pleasea  to  have  you  put  the  t 
covering  the  American  magnesite  industry  before  the  Senate. 

Chlorostonb  Products  C< 


Alliance,  Ohio,  August  i4,  J^- 
F.  E.  Schundler, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington^  D.  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  propoeo«i  •! 
on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill,  and  would  be  pleased  to  ha^  e- 
put  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  industry. 

The  Alliance  Stucco  \'-' 
E.  B.  Silver,  Secretary. 

Springfield,  III.,  Aug^iMt  *4,  /**• 
F.  E.  Schundler, 

New  Willard  Hotel ,  Washington^  D.  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  propoeei  «{'■ 
on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill,  and  would  be  pleased  to  h&\(' ; 
put  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  industry. 

American  Magnbstonb  Corporatiov 
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Chicago,  August  2S,  1921. 

ivANCK  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

<iE\'TLBMEK:  We,  being  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  ma.ornesite  products, 
ind  a  large  consumer  of  calcined  magnesite,  are  very  much  interested  in  seeing  a 
**-a8onable  tariff  placed  on  foreign  magnesite  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pro- 
i'Mere  of  this  material,  who  are  located  principally  in  California. 

We  believe  that  this  tariff  should  not  exceed  $15  per  ton  on  calcined  magnesite  and 
y-^  yer  ton  on  crude.  These  limits,  in  our  belief,  will  allow  the  foreign  producers  to 
continue  their  competition  with  American  producers  on  a  fair  basis,  which  competi- 
tion, we  believe,  should  be  maintained.  It  will  insure  American  consumers  of  this 
material  both  a  fair  price  and  an  ample  supply,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the 
\>e^  interest  of  the  magnesite  industry. 

It  is  extremely  necessary  that  all  manufacturers  of  magnesite  products,  including 
^tur-co  and  composition  flooring,  be  assured  of  a  high  grade  and  uniform  product, 
which,  'we  believe,  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  to  the  producers  on  the  above  basis 
of  protection.  Without  this  protection  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  the  Ajnerican 
producers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product,  but  rather  an  incentive  to  cut 
their  coats  in  everv  way  possible,  in  order  that  they  might  meet  foreigu  competition 
and  resulting  in  killing  our  industry. 

We  have  diacuased  our  views  of  this  situation  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler,  and  have 
requested  him  to  personally  present  our  views  to  your  honorable  committee,  and  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  give  this  matter  careful  consideration,  which,  we  believe, 
is  due. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Magnesia  Products  Co., 
Wm.  Robbins,  President. 


New  York,  August  23,  1921. 

FiXANCK  COMMnTEE, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlkmen:  We  wish  to  state  our  position  with  reference  to  protecting  the  pro- 
ducers of  magnesite  rock  in  this  country.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  |15  per  ton  duty  on 
fore^:n  caustic  magnesite. 

We  believe  the  California  and  Washington  material  to  be  of  a  better  grade  than  the 
foreign  material  that  has  come  into  this  country  heretofore.  By  use  of  the  California 
rock,  we  also  seciu-e  fresher  material  and  material  of  liigher  standard  in  all  respects. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Schundler,  whom  we  understand  is  to  appear  before  you,  to 
give  you  our  views  personally  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Materials  Co., 
P.  W\  Langtry,  Secretary. 


Barberton,  Ohio,  August  24,  1921. 
I.E.  Schundler, 

New  WUlard  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  wired  the  United  States  Senate  in  favor  of  duty  on  magnesite  as  embodied 
ui  general  tariff  bill.    Glad  to  have  you  place  same  before  Senate. 

American  Stucco  Manufacturing  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Au^gust  24,  1921: 
F.  E.  Schundler, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  duty 
OD  magnesite,  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  put  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  industry. 

Art  Stucco  Co. 

R.  L.  Cook.  Secretary. 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  A^Lg^lst  :ii. 

F.  E.  SCHUNDLER, 

New  Williard  Hotels  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  i 
magnesite,  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill,  and  would  be  pleased  to  La 
put  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  indu8tr>'. 

Art  Stucco  Materia!- 


CracAoo,  Au^u* 

F.  E.  SCHUNDLKR, 

Care  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  represent  us  as  favoring  protective  tariff  on  imported  magnesite.     V» 
portant. 

A.  DAir;c;Ei: 


Saginaw,  Mich.,  A  fig'* 

Mr.  F.  E.  SCHUNDLER, 

Care  Willard  Hotels  Washington y  D.  C: 

You  may  'emphatically  state  that  this  company  considered  a  duty  eoral 
carried  in  the  Fordney  bill  as  absolutely  vital  and  necessary  to  si  p^air  *\ 
nesium  chloride  industry  in  the  United  States.    Our  Mr.  Pardee,  before  Wa^ 
Means  Committee,  and  among  other  matters  urged  this  tariff.    We  undf rsT^i 
Finance  Committee  avails  itself  of  this  testimony  before  House  ccnririttc^. 

The  Dow  Cheuicai 


MiDL.\ND,  Mich.,  A*ig>ut 

F.    E.    SCHUNDLER, 

Care  Willard  Hotels  Washington ,  D.  C: 

We  unintentionally  omitted  magnesite  from  our  wire  last  evening.     Fleape  ii  * 
this  with  statement  regarding  magnesium  chloride. 

Dow  Che  MICA  I  ' 


Birmingham,  Mich.,  Aufpf*f 

F.    E.    SCHUNDLER, 

Care  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  propoft-^i 
on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill,  and  desire  that  you  put  \ 
the  Senate  facts  and  conditions  relative  to  the  magnesite  industry'  in  America. 

Flexotile  Products  *  • 
J.  R.  Searight,  Prtsv^t. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Augu»i . 

F.  E.  SCHUNDLER, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washirvglon,  D.  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  propose*!  • 
on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill  add  would  be  pleased  to  h^ivc 
put  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  industries. 

Keystone  Stucco  « • 


H.  P.  Ketchum  a  Co.. 
Chicago,  AugiLst  2i,  1\* 
Finance  Committee. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  that  the  $15  per  ton  duty  on  foreign  magnesite  eiiilH»i 
in  Ihe  general  tariff  bill  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

We  have  here  in  the  States  deposits  of  magnesite  of  as  good  a  quality  as  found 
where  and  believe  in  keeping  this  new  home  industry  alive. 

Have  asked  Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler,  who  will  appear  before  your  coQunittee.  t  •  - 
you  the  facts  and  represent  us  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  P.  Ketchum  .t  • 
H.  P.  Ketchum. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa,  AuguM  24- 

F.  E.  SCHUNDIiER, 

Xew  WUlard  Hotels  Wdshingtonj  D.  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  duty  on 
na?Qe?ite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
piut  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  industry. 

Perkins  Builders'  Supply  <&  Fuel  Co. 


Velvetile  Floor  Co., 
Chicago  J  IlL,  August  22  j  1921. 

FiNASCB   COBfMITTEE, 

United  States  Senate ^  Washijigtonj  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler  that  he  is  going  to  appear 
before  you  in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  others  in  regard  to  the  duty  that  is  to 
he  imposed  on  magnesite. 

As  manufacturers  of  magnesite  stucco  and  magnesite  composition  floorings  we  feel 
that  it  is  neceaaary  to  impose  a  duty  that  will  fully  protect  the  cost  of  the  American 
producer  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  feel  that  our  source  of  this 
material  will  be  greatly  jeopardized,  as  competition  may  put  American  manufacturers 
«:»ut  of  business,  and  foreign  supply  is  uncertain,  due  to  unsettled  conditions  in  the 
forei^  countries. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $15 
per  ton  to  allow  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  materials. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Velvetile  Floor  Co. 


Van  Wert,  Ohio,  August  24. 
F.  E.  Schundler, 

Care  New  Willard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  C: 

VCe  are  in  favor  of  proposed  dutv  on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  general  tariff  bill, 
proWding  American  magnesite  industries  will  supply  manufacturers  of  oxychloride 
cement  with  an  improved  and  reliable  magnesite  at  a  fair  price  that  will  permit  manu- 
facturers of  magnesite  exterior  stucco  to  meet  competitive  materials. 

The  Rocbond  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  24. 
F.  E.  Schundler, 

Care  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  have  wired  Finance  Conmiittee  we  are  in  favor  of  proposed  duty  on  magnesite 
as  embodied  in  general  tariff  bill. 

Tyler-Patterson  Co. 


Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co, 

Chicago,  August  22,  1921. 
Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtmi,  D.  C. 

liENTLEMEN:  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler,  of  Joiiet,  111.,  is  to  appear 
before  your  committee  regarding  the  question  of  duty  on  magnesite  imports. 

^e  feel  a  reasonable  duty  should  be  put  on  magnesite  in  order  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  production  in  the  United  States,  as  the  stucco  and  flooring  manufacturers 
viU  not  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  source  of  supply  imless  this  is  done. 

If  given  the  proper  support  we  are  siu-e  the  producers  in^this  country  will  be  able 
10  improve  their  product  to  an  extent  that  the  general  business  will  be  greatly  bene- 
tr'  ^^^^®*®  ^'  ^®  have  cheap  foreign  copi petition  this  will  not  be  possible. 
We  trust  that  your  committee  will  agree  with  our  position  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co. 

W.  D.  Collins,  Manager  Supply  Department. 
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U.  S.  Material**  i\i . 
Chicago,  lU,,  Au(ni*^  z-^.  ^^- 
Finance  Committee, 

United  Stat£8  Senate,  Wa^ington,  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  aro  one  of  the  largest  users  of  caustic  magnesite  in  thw  r*Hii- 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  future  of  the  oxy chloride  industry,  whioh  is  now  rmr . 
gjo\ving,  is  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  ma^Mte  an- 

It  is  our  earnest  belief  that  we  and  other  manufacturers  of  oxyrhl<tri«J*» 
products  are  in  an  infinitely  better  position  to  control  the  quality  of  Amm*  *• 
than  we  are  magnesite  ore  shipped  from  foreign  countries.    Only  rec#*ni]\   ;• 
been  det?rmined  that  the  burmng  of  magnesite  ore  is  of  vital  importUHv 
American  producers  are  working  very  closely  with  the  manufacturers  in  attrn  *  * 
to  produce  a  standard  material.    Such  close  and  \d tally  important  coo|M!rmtU'&  •< 
not  be  carried  tlu-ough  foreign  producers. 

We  are,  therefore,  heartily  in  favor  of  |>rotecting  the  American  prodiK>T»  u 
extent  of  SI 5  per  ton  duty  on  foreign  caustic  magnesite. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler  is  to  appear  before  you  in  person,  and  we  deeire  to  tu**  * 
we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  nis  views  on  this  subject. 
Respectfully,  jours, 

U^^ITED  States  Mateual-  < 


Chicago,  III.,  Au^uit  '« 

F.  E.  Schundler, 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

As  large  usars  of  magnesite  in  our  manufacturing  processes,  we  hope  that  tb#*  *.. 
ican  magnesite  industry  may  be  preserved  by  an  adeciuate  duty.     We  havr  : 
the  American  product  is  equal  in  chemical  purity  to  the  foreign  nia?n<«!tc  an*:  * 
supply  ample;  therefore,  we  prefer  to  use  the  domestic  article.     If  our  opun  -- 
the  matter  is  of  any  value  to  the  Finance  Committee,  think  you  should  prw- 
rather  than  to  have  us  wire  direct. 

Victor  CHSMtrAL  Woei« 


Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.. 

Chicago,  Aug^ut  fi,  J 9:: 
Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D,  C 

Gentlemen:  As  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  magnesite  stucco,  ior  vL.  - 
certain  processes  are  required  for  the  proper  preparation,  and  the  production  of  or:, 
grades  of  magnesite  rock  are  desirable,  both  of  which  now  exist  in  Americm  and  n^ :"  " 
of  which  could  be  brought  about  if  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  price  down  equA.  ' 
the  imported  magnesites,  which  would  cause  the  industry  to  go  out  of  exi«|«no  ' 
America. 

On  account  of  the  above  conditions,  we  request  that  you  give  vour  vote  and  inflc^  - 
toward  establishing  a  tariff  of  not  less  than  $15  per  ton.  in  order  to  stAbilize  tfa^  y 
duction  of  American  magnesite  and  to  stabilize  the  market  in  this  coinniodit>. 

We  have  taken  up  this  subject  with  Mr.  F.  £.  Schundler.  and  have  reque»tr<ii  K: 
to  personally  appear  before  your  honorable  body  in  presenting  his  case  and  tmxr  a'  ' 
respectfully  request  your  consideration  of  his  plea. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wisconsin  Limb  Si  Cxmbxt  To  . 
C.  F.  Dynes,  Salu  Manager. 


WiSHNICK-TUMPEER  CbBMITAL  Co. 

Chicago,  August  it,  /  •• ' 

Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

United  States  Senate,  JWnshington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  broujjht  to  our  attention  that  certain  of  the  snuIW  mi" 
facturers  of  magnesite  composition  flooring  and  also  some  of  the  tmporten  in  ^• 
York  have  tried  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  manufacturing  consumers  of  nu^.— " 
in  the  United  Stat-es  as  a  whole  oppose  the  duty  on  magnesite. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  and  a  great  number  of  other  manufirtor^n  «" ' 
whom  we  hive  discussed  this  matter  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  dQt\  >' 
magnesite. 
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The  ma^emt^  industry  is  relatively  new,  and  quality  counts  rather  than  cheapness 
t  magnesite.  We  feel  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  has  unrestrained  compe- 
iiionli  will  mean  that  the  cheaper  article  will  be  turned  out  generally,  whereas  if  he 
an  obtain  a  fair  price  for  his  material  he  will  attempt  to  produce  a  better  article, 
'nquestionably ,  a  better  article  can  be  produced,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  experi- 
Qents  of  the  Btireau  of  Standards  and  also  by  experiments  of  individual  chemists 
ind  our  own  experiments. 

We  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  manufactiurers  and  conseauently  feel 
riendly  inclined  toward  them.  We  believe  the  same  cooperation  can  not  oe  obtained 
Tom  forei^  sources.  Consequently  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  duty  of  115 
?mV'odied  m  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House. 

We  have  requested  Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler  to  appear  before  you  and  give  you  such 
information  as  you  may  require  fiu'ther  on  this  subject. 
Yours,  very  tnily, 

WiSHNICK-TuMPBER   CHEMICAL   Co. 

Robert  Wishnick,  Prtsident. 


Sprin-ofield,  Ohio,  August  25. 

F.   E.    SCHT'NDLER, 

New  Willard  HoUl  WcukingKm,  D,  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  duty 
on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  put  before  the  Senate  the  facta  covering  the  American  magnesite  industry. 

The  Builders  of  Homes  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  25. 
F.  E.  Schundler, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D,  C: 

We  have  wired  the  Finance  Committee  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  duty 
on  magnesite  as  embodied  in  the  general  tariff  bill  and  would  be  i>leaj9ed  to  have 
you  put  before  the  Senate  the  facts  covering  the  American  magnesite  industry. 

National  Magnesite  Stucco  Co. 


'Milan,  Ind.,  August  25, 
F.  E.  Schundler. 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

1  have  wired  Finance  Committee  that  Epsom  salt  group  favor  duty  as  proposed 
in  Fordney  bill  covering  American  magnesite,  but  we  must  have  a  higher  duty  to 
provide  for  increased  cost  of  production,  because  of  higher  duty  on  magnesite.  See 
my  brief  with  clerk  of  Finance  Conmiittee.    We  urge  that  you  support  our  claim. 

P.  W.  Brackett. 


A.  Daioger  &  Co., 

Chicago,  August  24 ^  1921, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Schundler, 

Care  o/ Willard  JIoUl,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  confirm  wire  sent  you  to-day  as  follows:  "Please  represent 
>»  as  favoring  protective  tariff  on  imported  magnesite.    Very  important." 

We  can  omy  say  that  we  strongly  feivor  import  duty  on  foreign  magnesite  for  the 
protection  of  American  magnesite  industry,  wnich  is  now  in  process  oi  development 
Mid  which  has  become  so  important  to  us  through  the  very  general  use  of  stucco  con- 
struction in  modern  houses.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  protective 
tariff  bill  be  passed  and  trust  that  you  will  represent  us  in  this  regard. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  Daiooer  &  Co. 


August  24,  1921. 
Finance  CoMMrrrEE, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  />.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  to-day  sent  you  the  following  wire: 

"We  strongly  favor  import  <luty  on  foreign  magnesite  for  protection  of  American 
DMi^esite  industry,  whicn  is  now  in  process  of  development  and  which  has  become 
80  unportant  to  us  through  the  very  general  use  of  stucco  construction  in  modern 
^Jouses." 
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We  trust  that  you  will  pass  the  protective  tariff,  so  as  to  protect  the 
nesite  industry,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  all  concerned  in  the  mai*'^ . 
ture  of  this  product. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  Daiogck  a  I 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  Mr.  Watkins  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  -^r^ 
subject? 
Mr.  Watkixs.  For  about  five  minutes,  Senator, 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  £.  WATKINS,  BEPBESENTIVe  THE 
NATIONAL  KELLASTONE  CO.,  CHIC  AGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Watkins.  My  name  is  C.  E.  Watkins,  15  Park  Row,  New  Y«»r 
I  represent  the  National  Kellastone  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Tne  National  Kellastone  Co.  is  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  maOT'"^' 
stucco  in  this  country.     Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  infom 
advise  that  we  consume  approximately  one- third  of  the  caustic  m.i: 
nesite  used  in  this  country  Tor  plastic  purposes. 

We  are- in  favor,  as  a  manufacturing  concern  using  Urge  quant:* 
of  magnesite,  of  the  tariff  on  magnesite  as  proposed  in  paragraph  •' 

I  desire  to  address  myself  to  caustic  magnesite  only,  Mr.  I>i-^ 
and  Mr.  Wierum  having  spoken  at  length  with  reference  to  d** 
burned  magnesite.     Caustic  magnesite  is  used  in  the  manufactur** 
what  is  known  as  oxj^chloride  cements.     These  are  chiefly  an  extT:  • 
stucco  buildmg  material — composition  flooring,  interior  plaster,  ar 
certain  kinds  of  tile. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  magnesite  for  two  rea^-"* 
First,  because  the  oxychlonde  cement  industry  in  this  countn'  \.- 
reached  the  point  wnere  a  domestic  source  of  supply  is  e^i^nu.. 
second,  because  the  oxychloride  cement  industry  in  this  country  K- 
reached  the  point  whei^e  standardized  processes  and  scientific  meth-*  * 
of  production  are  absolute  requirements,  if  the  industry*  is  to  coniir  - 
to  expand  and  advance. 

Prior  to  1914  all  of  the  caustic  magnesite  used  in  this  counlrr  au- 
imported  largely  from  Greece.     Imports  were  cut  off  by  the  war.  «r  • 
it  oecame  necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  m-- 
terial  from  domestic  sources  or  go  out  of  business.     Americiin  capita 
invested  itself  in  American  mines  and  calcining  furnaces,  and.  u^n^* 
the  domestic  product,  our  industry  has  increased  tremendously  dun:  j 
the  past  several  years.     This  has  been  both  because  of  havhc  i 
constant  and  dependal)le  source  of  supply  and  because  the  Amor.c  t" 
producer,  cooperating  with  ourselves  and  other  manufacturrrs  1»- 
worked  out  standardized  processes  and  scientific  methods  of  pr- 
duction.     This  has  made  possible,  as  Mr.  Schundler  has  indicatoj 
briefly,  an  increasingly  higher  type  of  manufactured  product.  Mi-l  ' 
is  that  that  we  desire  to  continue. 

Without  the  benefit  of  this  protective  tariff  the  American  proilu«»* 
of  caustic  magnesite — and,  mind  you,  we  are  not  producers  ourseh*^ 
we  are  manufacturers  of  oxychloride  cement  products — without  i". 
benefit  of  this  protection,  in  our  judgment,  the  American  prodiKeri:' 
caustic  magnesite  will  be  forced  to  do  one  of  two  tlungs—  either )  • 
will  go  out  of  business,  as  before  1914,  or,  in  order  to  compete  *it* 
lower  priced  Grecian  magnesite,  he  will  cease  to  apply  those  sttn«'- 
ardized  processes  and  scientific  methods  of  production  which,  worki*^^ 
together  with  ourselves  and  other  manufacturers,  he  has  develoi>--i 
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jring  the  past  six  or  seven  3"ears.     In  either  event  the  oxycliloridc 
•ment  industrv  will  suffer. 

It  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  possible  for  the  foreim  producer  to 
pply  ttese  same  standardized  processes.     Possibly  he   could,   but 

IS  not  at  all  likely.  He  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  facili- 
es  to  work  them  out;  and  he  has  evidenced  no  inclination  to  desert 
ii;  previous  antiquated  methods.  It  would  likely  require  an  in- 
erstment  of  American  capital  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  There 
>  no  necessity  for  diverting  Americn  capital  to  foreign  industry 
hen  it  is  already  successfully  invested  in  going  American  con- 
ems.  Also  it  would  take  vears  to  work  out  and  apply  these  proc- 
sscs  with  the  consequent  delay  and  harm  to  the  American  manu- 
afturer. 

But  the  big  point,  in  our  judgment,  is  this,  that  even  if  these 
iri»cesses  Mrere  worked  out  for  tne  foreign  producer,  with  the  attendant 
lelays,  and  fathered  by  American  capital,  it  is  unHkely  that  we,  as 
nanufacturers,  could  ever  receive  the  full  benefit  of  them.  This  is 
because  of  the  distant  source  of  supply  and  because  of  the  many 
•ehandlings  and  the  time  involved  and  because  magnesite  is  an 
extremely  sensitive  material  and  deteriorates  rapidly,  both  with 
aging  and  because  of  taking  on  moisture. 

Tliere  is  sufficient  caustic  magnesite  available  in  this  country 
vo  take  care  of  the  oxy-chloride  cement  industry  with  all  of  its 
expansion  possibilities  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  magnesite 
stucco  in  this  country  and  consume  approximately  one-tmrd  of 
the  total  caustic  magnesite  used  for  plastic  purposes.  We  are  in 
favor  of  this  protection  for  the  producer  because  we  want  him  to  be 
able  to  continue  in  business.  We  believe  that  a  domestic  source 
ot  supply  is  essential;  and  we  want  to  continue  these  scientific 
processes  which  have  been  worked  out  and  which  are  still  being 
developed  by  the  American  producer.  These  are  absolute  necessi^ 
ties  if  this  industry  is  to  contmue  to  expand  and  advance. 

I  desire  to  say  one  other  thing.  I  received  a  letter  to-dav  from 
one  of  the  California  producers  who  wanted  to  be  here  but  who  was 
tillable  to  be  present.  I  should  like  to  submit  that  letter  in  the 
^onn  of  a  brieifor  him.     I  have  no  brief  of  my  own. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  have  it  printed  as  a  part  of  your  re- 
marks. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Thank  you. 
(The  brief  referred  to  will  be  submitted  by  the  witness  at  a  later 

dale.) 

Brief  Submitted  by  Sierra  Magnesite  Co.,  Porterville,  Calif.,- iv  Support 
OP  the  Duty  on  Magnesite,  Section  1,  Paragraph  47. 

Porterville,  Calif.,  August  W,  1921. 

It  ifl  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have  just  been  informed  by  wire  to-dav  that  a 
hearing  relative  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  crude,  calcined,  and  dead-burned  maj,mej'ile 
^ill  be  held  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Thursday,  August  25.  which 
precludea  the  possibility  of  my  being  present  in  person  to  lav  before  your  committee 
the  position  of  the  producers  of  calcined  magnesite  prepared  for  plastic  uses  such  as 
Mooring,  exterior  stucco,  interior  plaster,  tile,  etc.,  generallv  known  as  oxychloride 
cement  prodacts. 

^nder  the  circumstances,  my  only  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  important 
^^ject  will  be  by  means  of  a  necessarily  hurriedly  prepared  brief,  which  I  desire 
herewith  to  respectfully  submit. 
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Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  1914,  the  manufacturers  of  oz>**h  ~  - 
cement  products  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of  vaJ  -* 
magnesite  and  magnesium  chloride.  In  fact,  during  the  entire  pmod  previa  -• 
1914,  a  total  of  less  than  500  tons  of  powdered  calcined  American-prod ucea  m^grt- 
was  consumed  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  vet  more  than  95  per  ceot  of  Ai.  ' 
magnente  used  in  the  United  States  finds  distribution  east  of  the  Rockies. 

When  the  European  supplv  was  completely  stopped  because  of  the  war,  AtD*-r: 
citizens  took  up  the  task  of  filing  the  urgent  needs  for  magnesite  required  lor  nir^  * 
and  chemical  purposes  and  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  oxychlond«»  inJ  .-  -  -] 
was  wholly  dependent. 

-  Wliile  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me  now,  the  records  of  the  GeoIogicmJ  *»iir- 
give  evidence  of  the  energv,  effort,  and  capital  employed  to  supply  this  n^  •— 
for  the  demands  of  war  and  that  the  oxvchloride  industry  might  be  kept  from  peri*i  . 
I  believe  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survev  indicate  that  produ<>tion  of  ma^r^* 
in  the  United  States  jumped  from  a  paltrv  few  thousand  tons  before  1914  to  *^>«  ■ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  per  annum  in  the  ensuing  years. 

To  accomplish  this  undertaking  larj?e  sums  of  money  were  invested,  rmilr  . 
manufacturing  plants,  and  efficient  orsranizations  built  and  put  into  o(ermt»-a  r-< 
deposits  locatea,  developed,  and  equipped  to  produce  in  a  big  way,  and  now.  « 
foreign  material  again  coming  freely  into  our  country  under  rates  of  exchange  dei  ii«-< 
unfavorable  to  the  American  producer,  miners  and  calciners  have  ojrerated  u*  or..  < 
fraction  of  capacity  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  year,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  nuuct  «* 
mine  or  mill  in  the  United  States  operating. 

While  it  is  realized  that  a  substantial  shrinkage  in  business  may  be  atthbt;tahi> 
the  general  depression  prevailing,  yet  every  ton  of  foreign  material  tntenLj  • 
market  is  sorely  needed  to  minimize  the  losses  which  continue  to  rplentleasl>  "i*^. 
the  resources  of  those  concerns  who  are  struggling  to  protect  the  capital  and  >♦•-■ 
of  labor  put  forth  Pt  a  time  when  th*»ir  services  were  imperative  to  orr  country 

Foreign  magnesite  produced  under  a  much  altered  waf  e  scale  and  loner  stacoi' 
of  living,  aided  by  a  marked  disparity  in  monetary  exchanfe.  ia  alco  £a\orf>d  I*,  j 
water  rate  of  approximately  $6  per  ton  in  cargo  lots  as  against  a  rail  rate  from  Caliltc:  4 
to  New  York  in  carload  lots  of  $22  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  ample  mining  and  plant  facilities  are  available  to  eupply  n^ar 
double  the  total  plastic  magnesite  requirements  of  the  country,  Ufiing  1920  coocub  : 
tion,  the  largest  previous  on  record ,  as  a  basic  of  computation.    Additional  eqxiipn  *■  1 
may  be  readily  installed  to  provide  for  any  increased  demand  that  may  bi««C' 
manifest. 

During  the  seven  years  that  American  enterprise  has  engaged  in  mmfumte  v- 
duction,  new  and  greatly  improved  processes  of  preparation  ha\e  been  de^el'^v*-: 
making  available  a  material  not  only  decidedly  superior  in  activity  lyat  more  -.: 
form  and  dependable.  If  enabled  to  carry  forward  to  conclusion  the  manubrtu*-:.. 
methods  now  in  the  course  of  development,  there  is  every  reaaon  to  b^ie^e  tL» 
magnesite  will  find  (rreatly  increased  uses  in  the  field  of  constmctioQ  and  thai  '1- 
scope  of  the  oxychloride  industry  will  be  appreciably  broadened  and  8tandardiw»i 

The  European  magnesite  producer  has  not  alone  failed  to  advance  the  quabt^  ■' 
standard  of  magnesite  for  plastic  uses  but  he  is  neither  eauipped  to  irake  a  calt  i£- 
material  that  will  conform  to  newer  ]>ro\en  higher  standaroa  nor  does  he  exhVr  - 
any  indication  of  relincjuishing  his  antiquated  practices. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  our  market,  Grecian  magnesite  is  handled  9rt#n> 
times,  in  way;s  injurious  to  the  material,  before  arriving  at  destination  for  use. »» *ti' 
its  condition  is  always  variable  and  decidedly  questionable. 

That  Ame  rican  manufacturers  of  oxychloride  goods  using  magnesite  list  e  iodv?*  * 
able  knowledge  of  the  greater  value  of  American  n*ade  ira^netite  d  sy  le  vitiMV" 
by  the  fact  that,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  March  1  ^  1921,  in  the  Industrial  In'  :. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  National  Assodaticn  of  C>i\ihi<>*  ' 
Cement  Manufacturers  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  favoring  a  tariff  to  l«e  l^^  ^  • 
on  receipt  of  all  foreign  calcined  lump  or  powdered  magnesite.  Mr.  Robert  W.  IV* 
president  of  the  Marbloid  Co.»  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the  above  aaaotiatiaB  u> 
a  record  of  the  resolution  above  referred  to. 

It  will  clearly  be  seen  that  the  single  incentive  urging  the  purchase  of  foreifn  a jc 
nesite  by  domestic  n^anufacturers  centers  purely  on  the  matter  of  lower  price  vm' 
possible,  first,  through  unequal  force  of  circumstances  which  the  American  op^ra:'' 
can  not  at  this  time  meet,  and  secondly,  because  the  American  article  ia  nadr  nt  «' 
new  and  modern  processes,  gi\  ing  careful  consideraticn  to  ac  t  urate  prat  lit  <  ( 1  t't  ■  ' 
certain  additional  costs  but  resulting  in  a  product  of  greater  value  and  ttsfiiii* 
uniformity. 
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Penrit  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the  seriotis  injuries  that  would  be  atterdaut  uprn 
•  destruction  of  this  youn^  but  vigorous  industry,  the  life  of  which  at  this  tine  is 
tirely  dependent  upon  assistance  by  our  Governn'.ent  in  the  form  of  the  tariff  now 
fore  the  Senate: 

Co-nplete  lose  of  large  sums  of  capital  invested  in  properties^  development,  ecuip- 
pnt,  etc. 

OesBation  of  development  of  this  important  natural  American  resource. 
r>eT>ri\dng  thoTuaands  of  American  laborers  of  employment  in  this  particular  field  of 
'tivity. 

Loa?  of  business  to  domestic  sunoli^rs  of  fuel  for  burning  ore,  commiasary  supplies, 
[in**  and  plant  equipment,  electrical  power,  etc. 

Paym*»iit8  of  liuge  sums  for  transportation  so  sorely  needed  by  the  railroads  of  the 
nited  States  would  be  diverted  to  foreign  carriers. 

Roth  operators'  and  employees'  deposits  would  necessarily  be  withdrawn  from 
om^stic  institutions  and  go  to  increase  the  holdings  in  other  countries. 
The  purchase  of  foreign  magnesite  holds  no  reciprocal  advantage  in  any  sense  of  the 
rord.  It  is  a  one-sided  transaction,  beneficial  only  to  the  foreign  selller.  No  oxy- 
hloride  products  made  with  magnesite  are  sold  or  reshipped  to  foreign  consumers, 
rberpfore.  every  dollar  used  to  purchase  European  magnesite  leaves  this  country  a 
ull  ^W  per  cent  not  to  return  agieiin. 

And  why  the  objection  to  the  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  prayed  for?    Does 
t  work  any  hardship  any  unfair  disadvantage  to  American  citizenry? 

If  caretuily  reasoned  out.  it  will  be  conclusively  seen  that,  in  the  long  run,  a  tariff 
rill  prove  decidedly  beneficial  to  American  business  rather  than  injurious  in  any  way. 
To  begin  with,  at  this  time,  even  in  the  face  of  the  extrem^^ly  meager  tonnage  bping 
Q?*»d,  the  American  producer  is  quoting  figures  considerably  below  those  prevalent 
during  the  war  period.  Foreign  magnesite  distributors  are  now  selling  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  domestic  seller  and  can  still  lower  their  prices,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  so. 

With  an  increase  in  the  general  business  activity  of  our  country  and  particularly 
the  construction  industry,  quite  a  substantial  acceleration  in  the  demand  for  magnesite 
should  assert  itself.  If  the  available  American  business  can  be  secured  by  American 
producers,  this  together  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  industry,  will  sufficiently 
increase  the  volume  of  tonnage  so  that  production  costs  will  be  lowered  and  a  conse- 
quent decrease  in  selling  costs  to  the  United  States  consumer  could  be  positively 
anticipated. 

American  magnesite  producers,  up  to  this  time,  have  never  been  able  to  actually 
know  whether  the  business  could  be  considered  permanent.  The  result  has  been  that, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  principal  could  not  proceed  with  the  development,  plant 
layout  and  financing  that  would  be  warranted  were  it  made  certain  that  foreign  com- 
petition would  not  obliterate  their  holdings. 

Even  aaauming  that  American  magnesite  cost  the  oxychloride  cement  manu- 
facturer the  full  excess  of  the  amount  of  tariff  protection  asked  for.  namely,  three-fourth 
cent  per  pound,  or  $15  per  ton  (which  is  does  not)  and  laying  aside  for  the  time  being 
the  better  process  of  preparation  and  calcination  resulting  in  greater  value,  the 
increased  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  really  negligible. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  exterior  stucco  for  which  70  per  cent  of  all  plastic  magne- 
nte  is  used,  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  to  manufacturers  of  a  complete  ton  of  stucco 
would  be  but  $1,85  or  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  average  selling  price 
{-  0.  b.  eastern  mill.  In  the  Central  West  the  increase  per  ton  of  manufactured  stucco 
would  be  only  about  2  per  cent. 

However,  again  going  to  extremes  that  it  may  be  appreciated  how  inoffensive  the 
proposed  tmn  might  be  if  the  hardest  conditions  had  to  be  considered,  if  the  American 
producer  chaxgeB  the  full  tariff  rate  of  $15  a  ton  more  for  his  magnesite  than  the  foreign 
producer,  and  if  it  were  all  used  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  thereby  increasing  the  cost 
of  stucco  full  $1.85  per  ton,  it  would  add  less  than  3  cents  to  the  completed  cost  of 
a  square  yard  of  stucco  in  place  on  the  building,  or  an  average  total  additional 
cost  of  approximately  $7.50  to  the  usual  suburban  residence.  In  the  case  of  oxy- 
chloride flooring,  commonly  known  as  composition  flooring,  and  please  bear  in  mind 
we  will  again  use  the  extreme  case  (more  favorable  from  a  comparative  stancjpoint 
to  those  opposed  to  the  tariff)  the  increase  would  average  less  than  1  cent  per  square 
foot.  In  the  case  of  partition  tile,  on  the  eame  unfavorable  basis,  the  increase  in  price 
would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  square  foot  or  under  $1  per  thousand  feet.  In  various 
other  products  the  proportionate  increase  is  even  less. 

However,  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  are  that  at  the  present  prices  of  American- 
produced  magnesite,  the  added  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer  are  less  than  half  those 
related. 
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The  monetary  difference  is,  therefore,  almost  nil.    Considerisg  the  betier 
of  material,  a  tariff  can  not  possibly  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  oonmioier  • 
at  this  time  when  the  American  industry  must  have  assistance  or  it  will  be  ootDi*)- 
wiped  out. 

Offset  the  tremendous  advantages  gained  by  protecting  the  capital  iiive«t*«i.    - 
liabor  employed,  the  development  of  American  natural  resources,  the  inooe>  •!• 
for  supplies,  power,  freight,  etc.,  against  the  infinitesimal  present  or  tempoimn  •ii."- 
ence  in  cost  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  there  can  be  little  room  to  qoe«ti«  s.  ♦ 
advisability  of  granting  the  protection  needed. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  ami  •-: 
devoted  for  the  purpose  of  devising  still  better  processes  of  mak inp  calcimd  ir  nr  •  *  ■ 
from  deposits  heretofore  considered  unsuitable  and  in  various  other  locaticiif  thr-. . 
out  the  country. 

If  through  the  tariff  assistance  asked  for,  our  present  produce!*  are  penein'^: 
continue  in  business  and  others  to  enter  the  f  eld  of  production,  the  remmrrb  «  ' . 
already  done  gives  very  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  at  no  great  distant  dai«»  '^»  - 
partially  developed  methods  can  be  put  into  commercial  practice.     If  awccenrtvi. 
will  enable  domestic  operators  then  to  market  magnesite  at  f  guree  with  which  r  » 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  for  the  foreigner  to  compete. 

In  summing  up,  the  following  conclusion  may  be  drawn:  1.  That  the  pn-^- 
selling  prices  for  magnesite  will  not  be  increased  without  other  conee^oiKiicx  & 
vances,  such  as  labor,  fuel,  supplies,  transportation,  etc. 

2.  That  using  present  selling  prices  against  an  unifavorable  comparison  coniftr;   . 
ing  a  difference  of  the  full  amount  of  tariff  asked  for  works  no  hardship  on  eith*-*  * 
manufacturer  of  oxychloride  products  or  the  ultimate  consumer. 

3.  That  considering  the  better  quality  of  domestic  magnesite  and  its  srax>iv 
uniformity,  the  incorrect  difference  used  in  comparison  would  actually  be  wanaf- 

4.  That  some  reduction  from  present  prices  may  almost  be  considered  certain  j. 
such  time  as  the  volume  of  tonnage  increases  sufficiently  to  effect  a  Inwenri: 
production  costs. 

5.  Located  in  various-  parts  of  the  Western  States  are  reeen^es  of  hi^rh-^ndr  m  »:• 
'ore  amply  sufficient  to  supplv  the  full  requirements  of  the  plastic  maimrat'  xn.  • 

for  many  years  to  come,  anticipating  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  thi*  ira»»  »"- 
Furthermore,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  relative  to  any  needed  mine  <*  jl-.*" 
equipment  to  meet  any  and  all  demands  that  may  arise. 

6.  That  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  is  absloutely  imperative.  Wlth^QT  ;• 
believe  that  I  can  positively  state  the  maijnesite  industry  will  not  he  able  to  pu»%- 
a  year  from  this  date. 

7.  That,  viewed  from  all  angles,  th?  tariff  for  which  the  miners  and  calr?n»-^ 
magnesite  have  prayed  will  prove  to  be  a  di'^tinct  advantage  and  in  no  w»\   i-T 
mental. 

I  have  discissed  this  subject  wholly  from  th'»  standpoint  of  the  pnKlurtiofi  ci  pU* 
calcined  magnesite  for  oxychlorid^^  cement  p  irposes.  I  hsve  done  wo  bemife^  ■ 
bi  Ik  of  our  business  consistf^  of  th"  prodiction  of  this  commodity  and  I  am  pet^^i  i 
thoroughly  familiir  with  every  pha?e  of  this  line  of  busines?.  I  know  al<«n  ih**  • 
])rod  \c2rs  of  d3ad  burned  magnesite  are  equally  in  need  of  assistanct*.  bnt  I  l^t»' 
for  ihyse  particularly  specializing  in  the  making  of  refractory  matnieiAte  to  pfv* 
the  urgency  of  their  case. 

The  Sierra  Magnesite  Co.  is  a  consolidation  of  nearly  all  of  the  mai?ne«ite  wcckr^- 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  known  as  the  PorterviUe  district,  under  noe  owihT'- 
and  management,  the  obiect  being  to  effect  every  possible  economy  in  opcTati<« 

I  sinctVely  hope  that  this  information  may  reach  yon  in  time  that  it  may  ihti  . 
your  careful  consideration  in  this  important  matter. 

S.  H.  Babrow!!. 
Prrsidmt  Sirrra  UayntmU  ' 

STATEMEITT  OF  FLOTD  WEED,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  desire  to  talk  on  graphite  I 

Mr.  Weed.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possiblt- ' 

Mr.  Weed.  We  have  not  had  a  Clearing. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  you  have  not. 

Mr.  Weed.  We  expected  a  notification  from  the  committee  bu; 
did  not  get  it  until  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  I  came  here  just  *• 
quickly  as  I  could. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  a  brief  that  you  desire  to 
e  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Weed.  Il)rought  one,  but  I  decided  not  to  file  it,  because  the 
ibjeet  has  been  covered  so  thoroughly.  There  are  only  two  or 
iree  points  that  I  want  to  bring  out;  t£ree  phases,  and  I  will  let  it 
)  at  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right. 

Mr.  Weed.  It  has  been  said  by  those  opposing  a  tariff  on  graphite 
lat  the  tariff  will  increase  the  cost  to  many  of  the  basic  industries 
r  the  country,  the  inference  being  that  these  increases  will  re- 
>tablish  high  prices.    . 

The  facts  are  that  the  prices  of  graphites  in  the  forms  used  by 
lanufacturers  supplying  tnese  basic  industries  are  to-day  in  some 
istances  less  than  one-half  the  lowest  prices  ever  known  in  the 
idustry.  In  all  instances  they  are  much  oelow  the  prewar  levels. 
We  contend  that  the  imposition  of  the  rates  asked  for  will  only 
^establish  the  prewar  prices  and,  in  respect  to  prewar  conditions, 
ill  not  increase  costs  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Another  phase :  We  are  asking  for  this  tariff  to  prevent  the  further 
nrestrictea  importation  of  enormous  war  accumulations.  All 
ountries  manuiacturing  graphite  products  before  the  war  were 
Impendent  upon  imports  in  whole  or  in  part  for  their  base  material, 
J\d  the  origin  of  the  supplies  was  completely  in  British  and  French 
^rritory.  When  England  and  France  imposed  embargoes  on  ex- 
)orts  in  1914,  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  throughout  the  world 
:o  mcrease  production. 

I  will  not  go  over  what  happened  in  the  United  States.  That  has 
{>eeii  touched  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  capacity  was  increased 
Bve  to  seven  fold  and  new  and  improved  methods  were  evolved  which 
<^ouId  have  made  the  industry  highly  efficient  if  it  had  been  able  to 
function. 

The  Central  Empires,  Germany  and  Austria,  shut  off  by  the  block- 
ade, made  themselves  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  in  1918 
produced  one-half  the  entire  world^s  output.  Gfermanv  alone  pro- 
duced 64,000  tons  against  35,000  tons  credited  to  Mad.agascar  and 
27,000  tons  credited  to  Ceylon.  France  and  Madagascar  increased 
production  from  7,000  tons  in  1913  to  35,000  tons  in  1918.  In  Indo- 
China  she  built  up  an  industry  from  nothing  in  1916  to  15,000  tons 
in  1918. 

Great  Britain  met  her  requirements  and  accumulated  a  surplus 
equivalent  to  a  full  year's  supply  for  this  country. 

Following  the  armistice  the  removal  of  the  embargoes  and  restric- 
tions threw  the  American  market  wide  open  to  these  surpluses  and 
these  enormous  accumulations,  and  they  were  dumped  on  our  market 
luitil  it  was  glutted.     They  are  still  hanging  over  to-day. 

If  any  benefit  were  to  accrue  to  the  American  public  through 
uaviiig  unrestricted  access  to  this  abundance  of  cheap  foreign  mate- 
rial commensurate  with  the  losses  that  would  be  sustained  by  the 
domestic  industry  a  possible  argument  might  be  advanced  to  ad- 
Jnitting  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  material  reduction  in  prices  of 
graphite  products  will  reach  the  public,  as  its  cost  is  a  minor  feature 
wi  the  total  cost,  and  the  graphite  products  that  reach  the  public  are 
such  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  graphite  is  negligible. 
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I  have  here  a  brief  table  showing  what  the  cost  of  graphite  me-- 
to  the  public. 

A  box  of  flake  graphite  selling  for  75  cents  contains  5  cents  w^r 
of  graphite.     A  box  of  amorphous  graphite  selling  for  40  cents  r 
tains  2  cents  worth.     A  gallon  of  ^aphite  paint  selling  for  $*J 
contains  6  cents  worth.    A  box  oi  graphite  grease  selTinfi:  for   'I 
cents  contains  one-half  a  cent's  worth.     A  package  of  penciL  sell:  ] 
for  15  cents  has  one-tenth  of  a  cent's  worth  of  graphite. 

The  committee  has  had  presented  to  it  a  calculation  that  I  m:-.! 
some  time  back  of  the  cost  of  smelting  in  a  graphite  crucible.  Wr': 
outjgoins  into  details,  it  is  one-fortieth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  to  show  that  tne  rates  asked  f  i 
will  only  reestablish  prewar  prices 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Weed.  I  can  put  this  whole  thing  in.  I  am  just  speakir. 
from  it. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  no  need  of  repeating  it. 

Mr.  Weed.  The  present  price  of  the  lump  is  3^  cents.    The  pr 
war  price  was  an  average  of  7  cents.    That  is  true  all  the  wav  di»»- 
the  Ime.    Madagascar,  2  cents  to-day;  6  and  7  cents  before  the  m^- 

We  ask  for  3  cents  on  lump  and  6  cents  on  flake;  4  cents  on  t 
flake  to  bring  it  back  to  prewar  prices  and  2  cents,  making  6  in  a 
to  discouraee  importation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Lump  3  cents  and  flake  6  ? 

Mr.  Weed.  Of  which  4  cents  on  the  flake  is  to  bring  it  bark  • 
prewar  prices.    The  2  cents  is  to  discourage  the  importation  of  t  .:* 
utterly  needless  product. 

We  do  not  need  to  import  a  single  pound  of  flake  graphite,  and  : 
one  appearing  before  you  has  claimea  that  we  do  need  to. 

The  other  phase  of  the  situation  has  been  presented  to  the  r-'- 
mittee,  and  we  believe  it  has  been  imf airly  presented;  that  is  •* 
troubles  experienced  durii^  the  war  in  the  use  of  graphite  rrurihl.- 

The  facts   are   these:  These   troubles  started  when   foreign   «r 
domestic  graphites  were  used.     The  German   clays  were  off  t 
market  and  aomestic  clays  were  being  substituted.    The  fault  »t- 
in  the  clay  and  not  in  the  graphite. 

In  substantiation  of  that  condition  I  can  only  refer  j'oo  to  •• 
statement  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  1915  t.'j 
it  preceded  any  of  this  trouble.    It  preceded  the  introduction  erf  :: 
domestic  graphite.    They  say  that  the  Klingenburg  clav  was  rat  i? 
None  of  this  clay  was  imported  in  1915,  and  the  accumulated  resen  - 
are  now  practically  exhausted.    American  crucible  makers  have  c*'- 
ducted  extensive  tests  to  determine  the  stability  of  certain  Ameriu' 
clays  as  substitutes,  and  many  of  them  have  husbanded  supfdie** 
Klingenburg. 

It  goes  on  in  more  detail,  but  it  shows  it  was  a  live  question  ' 
1915.    In  1917,  two  years  later,  it  was  still  a  live  question. 

They  say  that  the  diflSculties  encountered  since  1914  in  findirj 
supplies  of  clay  have  now  been  largely  overcome.  A  part  of  the  grr%: 
demand  for  crucibles  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  crucibles  mn^y 
with  domestic  clays  did  not  stand  as  many  heats  as  those  made  wi!'r 
the  Bavarian  clay. 

Finally,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  you  made  specific  refeiencr  ♦ 
the  trouble  in  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  the  trouble  that  «*? 
experienced  there  with  graphite  crucibles.    Here  are  the  facts: 
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In  June,  1916,  many  attempts  to  increase  the  life  of  the  crucibles 
ecame  discoiu'aged,  the  only  consolation  being  in  the  fact  that  the 
rouble  -was  universal  and  up  to  maker  and  user  to  tax  his  wits  to 
iijister  the  situation  if  possible.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  done 
juickly  to  save  the  day.  The  writer  undertook  to  solve  the  problem 
)f  preventing  the  flaking  and  cracking  of  the  crucibles,  and  in  one 
v**eks'  time  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulty.  The  life  of  the 
Tucibles  v^rent  up  to  20  heats  immediately. 

From  January  1,  1917,  to  May  1,  1918,  the  supply  department 
in\  oice<l  to  the  small  plant  376  crucibles,  giving  a  total  average  of 
■)4  heats  per  crucible. 

This  snows  that  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  use  of  the 
crucibles  during  the  war  period  was  that  the  crucibles  were  not 
properly  prepared  for  use,  were  used  while  still  green,  and  were 
carelessly  used. 

American  graphite  makes  the  best  small  and  medium  sized  crucibles 
that  it  is  possible  to  make.  Only  in  the  large  sizes  is  it  advantageous 
t<)  use  an  admixture  with  Ceylon  graphite. 

I  thank  you. 

STATEHEITT  OF  HEBBEBT  W.  SMITH,  841  MXJNSET  BUILDIlSrO, 

WASHiiraToir.  d.  g. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  name  is  Herbert  W.  Smith,  841  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  serve  as  chief  of  the  division  of  mineral  tarins 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  I  am  here  to  suggest  certain 
revisions  for  the  consideration  of  the  coDMnittee  and  certain  changes 
in  the  schedules  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  affect  the  mining  industry.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on  all  the  different  para^aphs 
which  affect  the  27  different  minerals:  and  to  conserve  the  time  of 
the  committee  I  have  prepared  for  your  reference  a  statistical  chart 
giving  the  present  tarin  classification,  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  the  materials  produced  by  these  industries,  based  on  prewar, 
war  time,  and  present  figures,  the  countries  from  which  imported, 
the  labor  cost  per  diem  m  those  respective  cotmtries,  the  relative 
trade  balance  ot  those  countries  with  tne  United  States,  their  present 
exchange  rates,  the  nature  and  extent  of  ore  deposits,  foreign  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  here,  the 
prevailing  prices  for  the  conunodities,  prewar,  war  time,  and  present, 
the  annual  production  of  the  United  States,  prewar,  war  time,  and 
present,  the  States  in  which  produced,  showing  the  localization  of  . 
production,  the  number  of  people  dependent  on  the  industry  for 
support,  the  approximate  investment  in  the  industry,  the  present 
condition  of  the  industry,  and  the  particular  problem  it  is  facing 
wherefore  it  needs  a  tariff,  the  probable  relative  percentage  oi 
mineral  that  will  be  consmned  under  a  correct  tariff,  the  tariff  which 
has  been  requested  by  the  industry  for  its  protection,  and  the  tariff 
recommended  in  H.  K.  7456. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  give  the  sources  of  your  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  foreign  production  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  i  es.  This  chart  gives  these  statistics  on  the  following 
materials:  AntimonV)  arsenic,  asbestos,  barytes,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
ohromite,  feldspar,  nuorspar,  graphite,  gypsum,  kaolin,  lead,  lime, 
muBganese,  magnesite,  marble,  mica,  molybdenum,  monazite  and 
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thorium,  pyrites,  pumice,  potash^  quicksilver,  talc,  tungsten   a 
zinc. 

I  shall  not  offer  this  for  the  record,  because  in  my  work  with  tt 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  great  deal  of  this  material  has  }»f^ 
submitted  to  the  committee,  and  it  is  of  record  in  different  fonn. 
offer  it  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  if  jou  «--• 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  you  may  do  so.  It  is  hardly  nem^i-r 
to  cumber  tne  record  with  it 

Senator  Smoot.  You  better  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Watson.  Yes;  because  that  appears  to  be  a  very  valual-. 
statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  examined  it,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  think 
ought  to  go  into  the  record.     You  handed  me  one  of  those  chjirt^  '.* ' 
other  day. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  on  the  whole.  As  to  those  in  connectitw  ir;r 
which  the  issues  involved  have  been  carefully  considered  and  a'! 
justed  satisfactorily  by  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  (Vr: 
mittee,  as  far  as  possible  I  shall  not  take  it  up  for  discussion. 

On  arsenic,  in  schedule  1,  paragraph  1,  the  committee  has  renn- 
mended  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem — on  arsenic  acid,  anenio  • 
acid,  or  white  arsenic. 

The  production  of  arsenic  in  this  country  was  greatly  acceleriJ' 
by  the  cutting  off  of  imports  during  the  war,  and  both  our  by-prodL  ■ 
production  from  domestic  smelters  and  our  production  from  oripri 
arsenious  ores  were  increased.  The  development  of  the  oriprt 
arsenious  ores  is  the  permanent  and  most  valuable  portion  of  t*- 
development.  In  western  Nevada  and  eastern  California,  which  P"  - 
duce  the  arsenious  ores,  millions  of  tons  have  been  opened  up  and  ur* 
of  a  commercial  grade  suitable  to  refining  for  the  arsenic  alone. 

Heretofore  the  production  of  arsenic  m  this  country  has  hetr. 
by-product  smelter  production,  and  a  large  volume  of  it  still  is. 

The  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  two  disadvantages:  first  * 
has  the  disadvantage  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  always  has,  that  ' 
offers  least  protection  when  needed  most;  and,  second,  with  ti.' 
particular  problem  that  the  industry  is  facing  now  it  would  not  p^' 
the  industry  under  present  conditions  the  protection  that  it  new  ■• 
carry  it  over  until  times  get  back  more  nearly  to  normal. 

An  amendment  is  therefore  suggested  to  paragraph  1,  schedok  ! 
lines  19  and  20.     We  suggest  the  following  amendment: 

Line  20,  paragraph  1,  schedule  1,  following  the  comma  after  t.v 
word  ^'arsenic,  insert"  ** cents  per  pound/' 

I  do  not  suggest  the  rate  per  poimd  to  the  committee,  but  it  v 
range  between  3  to  5  cents,  depending  on  the  derision  of  the  comm ' 
tee  loUowing  its  investigation  of  the  subject.     It  should  not  be  l«^ 
than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  more  than  5  cents  a  pound  is  not  netdt*- 

On  barytes  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recommended  a  ratr  ■ 
$4  per  ton  on  crude  barvtes  ore  and  S7.50  on  ground  or  roanufactun*- 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  that  i 

Mr.  Smith.  Schedule  1,  paragraph  64. 

I  suggest  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  committee  the  prr^' ; 
tation  which  was  made  to  you  by  the  Hon.  Marion  E.  Rhode*.  ■ 
Missouri,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  barytes  problem. »" 
the  rates  which  he  suggested  for  your  consideration. 
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Bismuth.,  which  is  now  and  always  has  been  on  the  free  list  (par. 
523),  is  a  by-product  smelter  production  which  was  acceleratecl  by 
he  war,  and  the  continuance  ot  which  is  vitally  necessary,  not  onlv 
hemically,  but  for  the  reason  that,  being  a  bv-product  production,  if 
he  price  is  not  permitted  to  reach  a  point  where  it  is  worth  while  to 
iave  the  bismuth,  it  will  not  be  produced.     If  the  material  is  not 
u-ntirely  lost,  it  goes  off  into  the  furnace  slag,  and  the  cost  which  is 
Assigned  to  bismuth  production  as  a  bv-product  of  smelting  is  always 
merely  tKe  cost  of  the  last  operation,  the  cost  of  converting  it.     There 
is  no  charge  against  it  for  mining,  no  charge  against  it  for  concentra- 
tion, no  charge  against  it  for  ore  treatment. 

Whenever  the  price  of  bismuth  drops  below  the  cost  of  the  last 
process,  not  only  is  that  portion  of  the  industry  lost,  but  that  material 
IS  irrevocably  lost  also. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
that  bismuth  be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  placed  in  the  metal 
schedule  carrjring  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound. 

Cadmium  is  a  similar  metal  produced  similarly  by  by-product  pro- 
duction in  smelting,  and  is  also  lost  wherever  the  price  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  last  process  of  manufacture.  It  is  suggested,  also,  for 
the  consideration  oi  the  committee,  that  cadmium  be  included  in  the 
metal  schedule  at  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound. 

1  might  say  that  neither  bismuth  nor  cadmium  was  a  mooted  point 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  issue  was  brought 
before  the  committee  too  late  for  its  consideration,  and  it  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time.  Briefs  on  these  two  metals  will  be  filed  with 
your  committee. 

On  graphite  the  committee  has  indicated  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  has  the  same  disadvantage,  that  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  as  to  ad  valorem  rates:  and  from  the  work  that  I  have  done 
on  these  mineral  tariffs  I  only  feel  that  I  can  unqualifiedly  indorse  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  made  to  you  by  the  graphite  pro- 
ducers for  the  protection  of  their  product.  The  protection  that  they 
ask  for  is  fully  justified  and  will  result  within,  I  suppose,  5  to  10  years, 
in  an  improvement  even  greater  in  the  manuiacturing  graphite 
"  industry  than  would  otherwise  follow,  because  of  the  greater  facility 
of  use  of  the  American  graphite  after  the  trade  practice  has  once 
become  accustomed  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  producers   have   a   number   of   suggestions. 
The  last  one  wanted  a  rate  on  lump  of  3  cents  and  on  flake  6  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  say  that  tne  lowest  rate  that  the  committee 
should  consider  which  would  offer  any  inducement  to  engage  in 
eraphite  production  was  the  rate  recommended  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Johnson.  It  was  an  ad  valorem  rate,  having  the  disadvantages  that 
ad  valorem  rates  have.  There  appeared  brfore  jou  also  Mr.  Sharp, 
who  recommended  the  rates  in  the  original  graphite  bill.  Those  are 
adequate  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  on  amorphous  graphite, 
which  is  not  included  therein. 
Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Sharp  wanted  1  cent  on  flake  graphite. 
Mr.  Smpth.  The  rates  that  Mr.  Weed  has  recommended  to  you  are 

Particularly  applicable  to  his  portion  of  the  flake  graphite  industry, 
'hey  also  cover  the  amorphous  industry  of  which  I  spoke. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Weed's  rates  are  arranged  to  mesh  in 
together  better  than  any  of  the  other  rates  that  have  been  suggested. 
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Compared  from  a  standpoint  of  relative  highness  there  are  different  - 
both  ways,  especially  when  you  include  the  35  per  cent  ad  Tal<»r»  ^ 
rate. 

A  side  issue  has  come  up  with  regard  to  the  lead  schedule  wi«»i- 
does  not  affect  the  lead  scnedule  itself,  but  affects  the  manufac*ri.-- 
of  lead.     That  is  paragraph  320,  electric  storage  batteries. 

Electric  storage  battenes  are  made  up  in  tiieir  component  niai'- 
rials  of  greatest  weight  and  greatest  value  entirely  of  leM  in  the  f-»-:i 
of  lead  oxides  and  lead  bars.     Electric  storage  batteries  have  hft^ 
tofore  been  in  the  basket  class  of  the  metal  schedule.     This  tiiXM-  u.* 
ask  for  special  consideration  as  a  separate  issue,  and  they  were  f »liti  .^ 
in  a  separate  paragraph. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Electric  storage  batteries  and  parts  thereof,  panigniij' 
320,  page  51.     [Reading:] 

Electric  storage  batteries  and  parts  thereof,  storage  battery  plates,  and  ston^  **' 
tery  plate  material,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  all  the  foregoing  not  wpr-nM.- 
provided  for,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  storage  battery  manufacturers  will  petition  your  committ^^  f-  * 
an  increase  m  that  rate  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  re*v" 
that  with  the  duties  provided  on  lead,  which  are  no  more  than  aii*  • 
quate  to  protect  the  lead  industry,  in  fact  they  are  not  sufficient  • 
protect  it  in  the  present  status  of  business,  the  basic  part  of  a  sUr- 
8Lge  battery  could  come  into  this  country  in  the  form  of  busba'^ 
vmich  would  bear,  as  a  storage-battery  part,  a  rate  of  30  per  rent  .i 
valorem,  which  would  be  less  than  the  duty  on  the  same  material  •: 
it  were  classified  as  pig  lead. 

That  is,  this  schedule  offers  opportunity  not  only  for  false  rtitn 
and  misrepresentation  in  importmg  by  simply  a  sUghtlv  difffrr:* 
description  of  two  articles  that  are  very  similar,  but  it  offers  opp'-r- 
tunity  for  bringing  it  in  in  that  way  and  then  marking  it  ''manu- 
factm-es"  of  lead,  which  bear  relatively  a  greater  duty,  and  it  put* 
the  storage-battery  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage  which  a  rat^  •>' 
40  per  cent  would  take  care  of. 

That  is  rather  a  detailed  problem.  If  there  are  any  Question?  ihi' 
the  conmoittee  wish  to  ask  on  that  particular  matter  i  snould  be  ^^i 
to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  a  memorandimi  that  you  can  leave  »ui» 
the  conunittee  ?    I  notice  that  you  are  reading  from  some  memorandiini 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  These  are  just  odd  memoranda  that  1\a^^ 
covering  a  list  of  the  subjects  I  must  take  up  with  the  coinmiU«< 
to-day.  The  storage  battery  people  will  file  with  your  conunittee  • 
brief  covering  the  detailed  issues  lully. 

On  the  question  of  manganese,  that  matter  has  been  exhausti^f 
gone  into  by  yoiu*  committee  as  it  was  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Cnm- 
mittee,  and  the  rates  on  manganese  were  finally  arrived  at  by  t*-' 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  aiter  they  had  very  vigorously  trimBw*- 
down  the  original  request.  It  was  the  feeling  oi  the  comnuttee  vb<r 
the  rates  were  finally  arranged  that  they  had  cut  them  to  the  km' 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  interested  ooservation  of  the  comnutt" 
some  maps  on  manganese  production  and  manganese  reservea  in  th> 
country  which  have  been  prepared  from  data  wnich  we  have  acnim»i- 
lated  in  the  past  few  years. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  manganese  issue  expressions  were  used  siich 
!.<(  'no  deposits  of  manganese  ore"  and  ''no  shipments  of  manganese 
ore  except  an  occasional  carload,"  which  did  not  adequately  represent 
the  real  situation. 

This  map  [exhibiting]  gives  the  production  of  manganese  for  1918 
from  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
(\Jorado,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ten- 
n«*ee.. Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  scattering  States — show- 
itf  a  production  for  that  year  of  305,869  tons  shipped  to  market  and 
s^'d.  and  1,386,301  tons  of  feiTuginous  manganese;  so  that  in  1919 
ti»»  United  States  produced  more  high-grade  manganese  than  any 
•iher  country  in  the  world  except  BrazU,  which  produced  350,000  tons, 
"ounting  the  ferruginous  manganese,  the  total  of  manganese  ores 
produced  in  the  United  States  was  greater  than  the  combined  produc- 
tion of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  1918. 

Together  with  that  is  a  map  of  potential  manganese  ore  reserves 
frdm  the  same  States,  which  has  been  assembled  from  the  consensus 
n!  engineering  statements  from  engineers  who  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  properties,  and  engineers  who  nave  investigated  these  properties 
m  an  independent  basis.  It  does  not  bear  the  same  authenticity  as 
a  Government  report,  but  it  has  been  honestly  assembled,  and  the 
Jnformation  in  it  has  been  vouched  for  as  accurately  as  is  at  all  possible 

On  the  question  of  manganese  and  ferromanganese  you  raised  the 
point  yesterday,  Senator  Smoot,  with  regard  to  the  dividing  line; 
m[  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  dividing  line  is  diflEicult  of 
administration.  They  have  set  an  arbitrary  point  of  45  per  cent  of 
njanganese  as  the  split  between  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese. 
That  is  not  where  the  split  occurs. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alloys  of  manganese  and  iron  there  is  manu- 
factured a  manganese  pig  iron  which  contains  varying  percentages  of 
inanganese,  nmning  from  1  per  cent  up  to  10  or  12,  depending  upon 
the  grade  of  the  ore.  The  manganese  contained  in  that  type  of  pig  is 
of  equal  value  in  furnace  use,  depending  on  the  amount  oi  the  mate- 
nil  that  is  in  it.  When  you  go  up  to  23  per  cent  of  manganese  you 
have  the  top  limit  of  spiegel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

^fr.  Smith.  I  may  be  incorrect  on  that,  but  I  have  looked  it  up 
^uite  recently.  The  ranges  on  commercial  grades  with  which  I  am 
familiar  are  from  18  to  23  per  cent.  Then  there  is  a  product  of  80 
per  cent.  Eighty  per  cent  is  the  standard  grade  for  ferro.  During 
the  war  it  was  reduced  to  70  per  cent,  so  that  our  furnaces  could  be 
speeded  up. 

In  the  relative  cost  of  manufacture  you  can  take  a  ferruginous 
^anganese  ore  and  make  a  manganese  pig.  You  can  take  a  high-grade 
JfiTuginous  manganese  ore  and  make  spiegel,  or  you  can  take  a  low- 
grade  of  ferruginous  manganese  ore  ana  by  adding  a  little  manganese 
inake  spiegel.  But  to  make  80  per  cent  ferro  requires  at  least  40  per 
^^nt  manganese  ore. 

You  know,  metallurgically,  that  when  you  build  an  alloy  up  to  this 
Po'nt  your  losses  increase  tremendously. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
^hat  this  45  per  cent  arbitrary  line  be  moved  to  30  per  cent,  as  you 
suggest,  as  being  the  top  limit  of  spiegel. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  verified  vour  figures  ?     Wl 
it  what  it  ought  to  be — 23  per  cent,  if  that  is  the  figure  i 
not  you  and  Senator  Smoot  agree  as  to  whether  you  are  i 
right  ?  i 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  take  30  pe  ] 

Senator  Curtis.  If  that  is  not  the  correct  figure 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  will  find 
cent,  up  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  would  be  no  grades  between  those  t^  ' 
23  and  80  per  cent  manufactured. 

Senator  Smoot.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  real  cost 
verting  manganese  ore  into  f erromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Prewar  costs  on  conversion  were  around  thi 
dollars  per  ton  of  ferro,  that  is  up  to  between  1914  and  V, 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  ferromanganese,  80  per  cent 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  80  per  cent  ferro. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  tons  of  ore  did  that  take  ? 
average  of  high  grade,  beginning  with  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  takes  about  2^  tons  of  manganese  ore,  4 
cent  ore,  to  make  1  ton  of  80  per  cent  ferro. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  ratio  is  110  units  of  manganese  to  80  un: 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true.  They  ask  for  $15  diffe 
know. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  figure  it  out.  I  agree  with  you 
percentages.     I  will  figure  it  out  later. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  costs  on  the  manufacture  of  ferro  are 
difficult  to  give,  because  there  are  no  independent  produoo 
operating.     The  latest  costs  on  ferro  were  around  $65  per  t 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  what  it  actually  costs  in  laoor  f 
two  and  one- twelfth  tons  of  manganese  ore  into  one  tor 
manganese. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  ratio  that  we  would  have  to  figul 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  to  adjourn  pr 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question.  I 
running  over  your  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  pro^ 
magnesite  that  in  Austria  it  is  62  cents  a  day.  Tne 
before  our  committee  last  January  was  from  the  American 
which  owns  Austrian  mines,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  to 
labor  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  has  been  a  marked  depreciation  in 
since  then.     This  is  my  memory  of  it,  but  I  can  not  veri^ 
there  was  also  testimony  introduced  to  show  that  there  wi» 
many  women  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Aust 
means  a  lower  wage  level  than  $1  per  day. 

On  pyrites  the  industry  requests  on  cuprous  and  cupri 
iron  pyrites  $4  per  ton.  Pyrites  is  on  the  free  list  (par.  166.'i 
recommend  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  comni 
inclusion  of  it  in  Schedule  3  or  Schedule  2,  whichever  wou 
proper  classification,  at  the  rate  suggested. 
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On  quicksilver  a  slight  adjustment  between  the  rate  as  suggested 
of  35  cents  per  pound  and  the  rate  provided  in  the  chemical  schedule 
will  be  necessary,  because  the  rate  now  provided  was  introduced  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  too  late  for  the  rates  in  the  chemical  schedule 
to  be  altered  in  conformity  with  it.  It  is  a  difference  of  about  3 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation. 

On  zinc  we  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
the  changes  suggested  by  Mr.  Ruhl  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
appeared  before  you,  one  of  which  changes  is  due  to  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance to  the  one  I  suggested,  namely,  the  inclusion  of  the  tem- 
porary provision  as  a  permanent  provision  late  in  the  consideration 
<jf  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Ruhl  wanted  the  temporary  provision  made 
permanent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  there  were  two  temporary  provisions.  One 
was  made  permanent,  and  one  of  them  was  not,  which  leaves  a 
disparity  there  which  should  be  adjusted. 

On  tin  there  has  never  been  a  duty  before  because  in  the  considera- 
tion of  other  tariff  biUs  we  have  never  had  a  tin  smelting  industry  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  war  three  tin  smelters  started  in 
operation  using  Bolivian  ore,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  those 
smelters  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
requested  a  duty  on  block  tin  and  said  he  was  willing,  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  committee,  to  have  included  a  duty  on  tin  in  ore.  The 
rate  asked  for  on  tin  in  ore  was  6  cents  per  pound  and  on  block  and 

Eig  tin  10  cents  per  pound,  making  a  differential  of  4  cents  on  the 
lock  tin.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  tin  ore  in  this  country  or  no  prospects  of  any,  only 
the  duty  on  the  block  tin  should  be  provided.  This  was  recommended 
at  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  in  paragraph  386. 

The  development  of  aluminum  in  this  country  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  prices  from  $8  per  pound  in  1889  to  25  cents  per  pound 
price  of  aluminum  to-day.  Protection  of  the  aluminum  industry 
by  tariff  will  mean  lower  prices,  rather  than  higher  because,  as  the 
prior  statement  of  prices  shows,  aluminum  prices  are  dependent 
entirely  on  quantity  of  production,  the  larger  the  possible  produc- 
tion in  this  country  the  lower  the  possible  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  has  always  been  the  record  of  the  industry. 

We  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the  revision 
of  that  to  4  cents  per  pound.  It  would  still  be  no  more  than  the 
rate  of  about  10  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  the  lowest  market 
price  of  tin  over  a  great  many  years;  and  this  is  an  industry  that  is 
well  worthy  of  fostering  in  this  country.  It  represents  an  immense 
investment  and  is  the  only  true  development  of  the  tin  industry  that 
we  can  have — that  is,  by  smelting  the  Bolivian  and  South  American 
ores — and  these  smelters,  unless  they  are  adequately  protected,  will 
surely  have  to  give  up  this  operation  because  they  can  not  compete 
without  protection  with  Straits  tin.  For  a  new  industry  the  rate 
which  they  are  asking  is  very  reasonable  indeed. 

Witnesses  have  been  before  this  committee  on  the  schedules  for 
aluminum  with  the  allegation  that  the  aluminum  industry  was  a 
monopoly  that  was  vicious  and  had  affected  the  aluminum  industry. 
The  minmg  industry  has  no  complaint  against  the  aluminum  indus- 
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try  so  far  as  its  being  a  monopoly  is  concerned.  There  is 
of  essential  raw  material  which  is  as  abundant  in  this 
in  any  country  as  the  raw  material  of  alimiinum — bauxi 
are  literally  billions  of  tons  of  it  in  the  United  States,  anc 
bility  of  the  control  of  the  supply  of  this  raw  material 
absurd.  It  could  not  be  done.  We  must  determine  whet 
going  to  foster  competition  in  the  aluminmn  business  h< 
existmg  aluminum  industry  in  this  country  and  foreign 
whether  we  are  going  to  foster  the  foreign  imports  and  n 
mestic  industry  in  this  country. 

There  have  been  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast  withi 
two  vears  immense  aluminum  industries  which  will  use 

ft/ 

power  on  the  coast  rivers,  particularly  the  Klamath  River 
in  the  production  of  aluminum  in  large  quantities  from  ha 

It  was  therefore  recommended  that  aluminum  be  retun 
Payne-Aldrich  basis  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  block  and  f 
cents  per  pound  on  sheets  and  strips.  However,  the 
finally  decided  on  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  block  and  pig  ai 
for  strips,  which,  in  view  of  tne  state  of  the  industry  and  tin 
it  represents  but  from  16?  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  a 
low  a  rate  as  the  industry  could  stand. 

My  time  is  exhausted.  I  shall  not  give  the  committee  ai 
observations  on  the  tariff. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  want  to  close  now  and  the  m\ 
the  committee  want  to  ask  you  questions,  of  course 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  at  the  service  of  the  committee  at  any 

The  Chairman.  You  may  print  any  statement  you  d 
Smith,  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

Senator  Walsh.  1  have  been  unfortunately  out  of  the  nx 
your  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject.     Did  y^ou  discuss 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  come  here  on  Monday  I  would  li 
you  some  questibns  on  that  subject,  because  I  have  let 
certain  men  protesting  against  this  proposed  duty. 

(The  chart  and  maps  referred  to  and  submitted  by  th 
were  filed  with  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  stand  a<li(nir 
Monday  mornin<j  next  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  when  those 
will  be  continued. 

The  witnesses  are  excused  and  the  room  will  be  cleared  f^ 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(The  following  brief  was  submitted  by  Samuel  Wasserro 
of  New  York  City :) 

Broom  Handles,  Paragraph  414. 

introduction. 

The  undersigned,  who  appeared  before  your  honorable  committee  on  tl 
27th  days  of  August,  1921,  in  re  subject  *'broom  handles,"  was  not  read 
obtained  permission  to  file  a  brief  for  the  printed  record,  begs  leave  to 
following: 

PRESENT  TARIFF. 

It  appears  that  broom  handles  under  paragraph  414  of  the  Fordney  biil 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  which  we  are  opposed.    They  are  i 
free  list,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  remain  there. 
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STATE   OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

There  are  between  35  and  40  broom-handle  factories  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  about  1,000  establishments,  consisting  of  factories,  penal  institutions,  and  insti- 
tutionB  for  the  blind  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  with  an  output  of  about 
50,000,000  brooms  annually.  These  establishments  are  spread  all  over  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast.  Broom  com,  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
is  grown  principally  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Illinois.  OklaJioma,  ana 
Colorado.  Wire,  twine,  nails,  and  velvet  also  enter  into  the  manumcture  of  brooms. 
Amsterdam  Broom  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  represented  by  the  undersigned,  the 
largest  broom  factory  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capacity  of  12,000  brooms  daily, 
is  running  at  present  about  25  per  cent  normal.  This  concern  has  been  in  business 
for  nearly  40  years,  employs  when  running  full  several  hundred  men,  and  has  a  large 
wage  list. 

MANUFACTURE   OP  PRODUCT. 

Broom  handles  are  made  out  of  the  following  hard  woods:  Beech,  birch,  and  maple. 
Hardwood  lumber  costs  about  $40  per  thousand  feet.  About  1,700  handles  can  be 
mitnufactured  from  1,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  the 
handles  runs  from  about  $5  to  $7  per  thousand,  according  to  factory  conditions.  This 
would  bring  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  handles  to  about  $30  per  thousand  for 
the  first  grade.  The  present  selling  price  is  about  $50  per  thousand.  The  prevailing 
prices  for  broom  handles  before,  dunng,  and  after  the  war  are  as  follows:  Before  the 
war,  $18  to  $20  per  thousand;  during  the  war,  $80  per  thousand;  after  the  war,  $50 
per  thousand. 

These  prices  can  be  substantiated  by  invoices  in  my  possession,  and  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  this  committee.  During  the  war  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply  of  broom  handles  at  any  price.  This  country's  supply  of  beech, 
birch,  and  maple,  the  hard  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  broom  handles,  is  very 
limited,  and  our  forests  are  now  being  denuded  of  these  very  valuable  hard  woods, 
which  could  be  much  better  utilizea  in  building  homes.  We  should,  therefore, 
welcome  the  importation  from  other  countries  of  the  hard  woods  necessary  to  make 
broom  handles.  Putting  and  keeping  broom  handles  on  the  free  list  has  the  effect 
of  stabilizing  prices,  so  that  broom-handle  manufacturers  here  can  not  charge  an 
unreasonable  price  for  their  product.  Broom  handles  on  the  free  list  will  also  enable 
the  broom  manufacturer  to  turn  out  his  finished  product,  the  broom,  at  a  lower  price. 
Broom  handles  on  the  free  list  will  enable  the  consumer  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Broom  handles  on  the  free  list  will  not  injure  the  broom-handle  manufacturers,  a** 
they  are  to-day  receiving  more  than  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  need  no  protection.  If 
a  duty  is  put  on  broom  Handles,  it  will  encourage  the  handle  manufacturer  to  raise  his 
prices  even  above  that  now  prevailing.  This  household  necessity,  the  broom ,  is  in  the 
possession  of  and  purchased  by  every  thrifty  and  careful  housewife  in  the  land  and 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  duty.  The  broom  manufacturer, 
in  competition  with  the  vacuum  cleaner,  carpet  sweeper,  and  other  devices,  has  a 
difficult  time,  indeed,  in  making  both  ends  meet  and  putting  out  an  article  at  a  moder- 
ate price. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  broom-handle  manufacturers  having  requested  this 
tariff.  They  have  always  prospered  without  it  and  do  not  require  it  now,  while  many 
broom  manufacturers  have  requested  at  prior  tariff  hearings  that  broom  handles  be 
placed  and  kept  on  the  free  list.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  such  a  small  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  to  be  negligible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  Wasserman,  Attornty. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  29, 1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  AUQUST  29,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

WashingtoUy  D.  CI 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  oVlock  a. 
I.,  in  room  312  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber, 
residing. 

Present:  Senators   McCumber    (presiding),    Smoot,    La    FoUette, 
IcClain,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  Watson,  Walsh,  and  Simmons. 
Senator  McCumber.  Is  Mr.   Woodruff    here?    Your    name  was 
idled  Saturday,  Mr.  Woodruff.     I  believe  you  were  not  present  at 
bat  time. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  think  that  is  an  error,  Mr.  Chairman. 
vSenator  McCumber.  Well,  that  is  what  I  was  informed.     While 
ongressman  Johnson  is  arranging  for  speakers  on  the  other  subjects, 
?e  will  hear  Mr.  Woodruff  on  pyrites. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  J.  WOODBUFF,  MANAOEB  WESTEBIT 
PTBITES  COBPOBATION,  OF  QABBISONVILLE,  VA. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  manager  of  the  Western 
Vrites  Corporation  of  Garrison ville,  Va.,  and  I  represent  the  Ohio 
Sulphur  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Franklin  Pyrites  Corporation  of 
lamden,  N.  J.,  and  other  independent  producers  of  pyrites. 

We  have  been  in  prewar  times  importing  into  this  country  about 
.000,000  tons  of  iron  pyrites  per  annum.  The  home  production 
amounted  in  those  years  to  about  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

Senator  McCumber.  Under  what  paragraph  does  that  come  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Paragraph  1663.     We  are  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  During  the  war  this  production  of  pyrites  was 
ferv  much  increased  from  domestic  sources,  but  the  importations, 
^(*re,  of  course,  hampered  to  a  considerable  degree,  tlie  largest 
jjnportation  during  the  war  being  about  500,000  tons  per  annum, 
lou  are  aware  that  pvrites  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  one  of  tne  most  essential  elements  that  we  have  in 
industry,  either  in  times  of  peace  or  in  times  of  war. 

I  can  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what  we  are  up  against  in  the 
production  oi  domestic  pyrites  wnen  I  say  to  you  that  Spain  to-day 
^an  load  its  pyrites  at  tne  mines,  haul  it  by  rail  to  the  seacoast,  125 
J^ilos,  ship  it  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  unload  it  in  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  sell  its  sulphur  content  for  one-half  the  freight  rate 
f^n  our  ore  from  37  miles  south  of  here  to  New  York  City.  You  can 
^ee  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  compete  with  that  situation. 
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Spain  has  the  largest  known  supply  of  pyrites  in  the  world.     A 
report  made  by  Mr.  Courtenaj  de  Kalb  to  the  Department  of  drnt- 
merce  last  year  showed  that  m  the  Huelva  district  of  Spain  at  tl  .. 
time  there  were  over  30,000,000  tons  of  iron  p3mtes  mined  and  star*- 1 
above  ground. 

In  the  pyrites  belt  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  we  come  in  com- 
petition with  Spain,  there  is  something  over  $12,000,000  investe<i  i: 
properties  producing  pyrites,  and  every  one  of  these  properties  to-dav 
IS  closed. 

There  is  another  situation,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  th  -^ 
matter  that  is  of  vital  importance.  Prior  to  the  war  probably  90  p<- 
cent  of  our  sulphuric  acia  was  produced  from  pyrites.  Being  unabi- 
to  obtain  it  during  the  war,  we  turned  to  domestic  sulphur,  and  to-day 
70  per  cent  of  our  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  bv  the  ouming  of  brim- 
stone from  Texas  and  Louisiana  fields.  Tnerefore,  the  price  of 
sulphuric  acid  to-day  is  set  absolutely  by  the  sulphur  producers  an*' 
not  by  the  pyrites  producers.     Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  sui- 

{>huric  acid  are  still  burning  pyrites  because  their  plants  are  equippt>«i 
or  that  purpose,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  acid  produced  in  th> 
country  is  to-day  produced  from  native  sulphur. 

We  have  asked  for  a  tariff  of  $4  per  ton  on  cuprous,  cupriferous.  «»r 
iron  pyrites,  and  the  question  that  has  been  touched  upon  in  ihf» 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  more  than  any  other  in  connection  wi*} 
this  matter  is  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  th^ 
farmer. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  in  li* 
United  States  goes  into  commercial  fertilizer.  As  the  sulphur  of  tr. 
South  to-day  sets  the  price  of  sulphiu'ic  acid,  it  would  not  incren- 
the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  one  cent  by  giving  us  the  tanr' 
which  we  ask.  I  think  that  can  be  proven  beyond  a  question  of  a 
doubt.  The  importation  of  Spanish  pyrites  does  not  at  prestrr 
affect  the  price  of  sulphimc  acid  m  the  least,  but  even  small  shipment^ 
do  set  the  price  with  which  domestic  producers  of  pyrites  are  forced  t" 
compete.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tms  tariff  is  given  to  us,  we  car. 
develop  sufficient  pyrites  on  the  belt  which  goes  up  and  down  th-- 
Atlantic  coast  to  sujpply  our  entire  domestic  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  objecting  to  a  tariff  '-r 
pyrites  are  somewhat  inconsistent.  We  have  the  chemical  men,  ib 
dye  men,  in  here  asking  the  committee  to  give  them  an  embargo  « ' 
dyestuffs  and  dyes.  Yet  every  particle  of  dyes  produced  to-day  u^«^ 
sulphuric  acid,  and  you  can  not  produce  dyes  without  sulphuric  aci»: 
Yet  these  same  men  are  fighting  the  tariff  upon  the  raw  material  th»' 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  for  dyes,  which  positioii 
it  seems  to  me,  is  inconsistent. 

There  is  another  thing  that  will  enter  into  this  as  the  years  go  by 
namely,  the  increasing  cost  of  producing  sulphur  from  the  Texas  ai/ 
Louisiana  fields.  That  increase  in  cost  is  demonstrated  in  ti- 
experience  of  one  of  the  large  sulphur  companies  that  in  1917  had  a 
cost  of  $5.73  per  ton. 

You  understand  that  production  is  brought  about  by  the  puinpir.j 
into  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  superheated  steam,  wni- : 
liquifies  the  sulphur,  and  with  every  ton  of  sulphur  taken  out  of  lit 
earth  there  is  that  much  larger  cavity  to  heat.  That  has  been  showi. 
up  very  clearly  by  this  Sulphur  Co.,  whose  cost  jumped  from  S-"i."' 
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ton  in  1917  to  $10.89  in  1921.  This  increased  cost  is  inevitable 
of  the  very  character  of  the  operation. 
I  said  before,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  us  this  tariff  that  we 
^k  it*  will  mean  the  employment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  idle  capital 
1  tlxc  Atlantic  coast  and  the  development  of  an  industry  that  is 
ace-ssary  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace,  and  will,  in  my 
pinion,  yield  an  annual  revenue  to  this  Government  of  upwards  of 
1  ,000,000. 

iSonat-or  Dillingham.  What  do  you  say  about  the  supply  of  pyrites 
.^   tlxis  country  that  can  be  developed  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  supply  is  unlimited,  Senator  Dillingham. 
'^tie  supplies  west  are  much  larger  than  the  supplies  east,  but  they 
re^  not  available,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  too  far  from  the  market 
or  sulphuric  acid.  This  zone  here  which  is  designated  as  zone  1  bv 
l^e  XJnited  States  Geological  Survey  uses  40  per  cent  of  all  the  sul- 
>Hviric  acid  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  western  ores  are  not 
ivetilable  for  the  eastern  market. 

iSonator  Smoot.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  supply. 
Senator  McCumber.  Congressman  Johnson,  1  believe  you  were  just 
lo^^  attempting  to  see  if  you  could  get  several  of  these  witnesses  who 
lesire  to  speak  upon  the  sningle  industry  to  select  one  man,  if  possible, 
to  cover  the  same  subject. 

\lr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  two  of 
\l\em  and  let  the  third  man  have  permission  to  enter  an  appearance. 
We  iw^ould  also  like  permission  to  file  briefs.  I  would  like  to  file  one 
in  opposition  to  this  theory  that  is  being  so  widely  agitated  by 
pampnlets  that  a  tariflF  on  lumber,  like  a  tariff  on  oil,  is  a  blow  at  the 
conservation  of  American  resources.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  those  who  advance  ideas 
with  respect  to  saving  privately  owned  timber  for  posterity  is  a  mis- 
take- It  can  not  be  saved  that  way.  It  is  what  we  live  on.  You 
will  not  conserve  it  by  letting  Canadian  or  other  timber  come  in. 
You  will  force  good  timber  to  go  into  railroad  ties  and  put  our  saw- 
mills out  of  business. 

I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Bergstrom  to  make  a  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  on  shingles,  which  has  been  placed  at  50  cents  per 
thousand.  We  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  that  tariff  at  60 
rents  per  thousand.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  interrogate 
Mr.  Bergstrom  with  regard  to  Canadian  timber,  their  Crown-land 
system,  their  leasing  plan,  and  their  embargo  scheme,  all  of  which  are 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  industry  and  none  of  which 
benefit  the  American  consumer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  A.  BERGSTBOM,  OF  EVEBETT, 

WASH. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Pacific  Timber 
Co.,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  manufacturers  of  red  cedar  shingles. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  say  in  addition  to  my  testimony 
that  was  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  oi  the  House 
last  January.  I  shall  be  brief.  In  that  connection,  however,  I  will 
say  that  the  predictions  and  prophecies  that  we  made  at  that  tim^ 
have  actually  come  to  pass.  We  can  not  compete  with  British 
Columbia  mills  under  severe  competition.     Our  company  operates 
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two  mills.     It  has  an  investment  of  about  $200,000  and  emplov>  :  ■ 
men,  all  Americans,  and  practically  all  married,  and  most  of  t:.-  - 
owning  their  own  homes.     On  account  of  our  inability  to  securr  '  * 
raw  material  at  a  satisfactory  price,  we  hare  been  shut  down  ^ir 
the  first  of  this  month,  while  our  Canadian  competitors  have  K  - 
operating  continuously,  and  some  of  them  even  operating  nigrht  a* 
day. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom,  I  am  speaking  absolutely  of  shineles.     I   an*   . 
shingle  manufacturer.     At  the  time  of  closing  our  mills  the  avemj 
log  cost  of  British  Colimabia  mills  on  cedar  was  $16  delivered  at  t 
mul,  while  our  average  cost  was  $18  base,  or  an  average  <»f  f : 
This  made  operation  of  our  mills  impossible  under  existme  con-: 
tions,  as  this  to-day  practically  means  a  differential  in  their  fa vt»r 
$3  a  thousand  for  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  on  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Fifty  cents  per  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  anybody  opposmg  that  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  do  not  know.     We  were  told  to  appear  her- 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  opposition. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  wondering  why  you  are  bolstering  up  i 
case  that  nobody  was  attacking. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  opposition  or  n«  • 
We  were  notified  to  appear  here.     We  did  not  care  to  make  it.* 
trip  from  the  West  coast  here  traveling  3,000  miles  unless  it  «v- 
necessary. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  one  has  been  asked  to  appear. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  We  were  notified  on  Saturday  to  leave  Sundaj 
morning,  as  arrangements  had  been  made  to  appear  before  the  cnpi- 
mittee  Friday,  August  26,  and  I  certamly  did  not  want  to  take  th- 
long  trip  unless  it  was  necessary. 

Senator  McCumber.  However,  you  are  aware  of  the  very  wi«t— 
spread  demand  for  free  lumber  and  free  building  material,  and  it    - 
in  anticipation  that  that  might  have  some  influence  that  you  a* 
down  here  ? 

Representative  Johxson.  I  think  that  is  exactly  it.     Cedar  tn**^ 
stand  in  the  woods  about  one  to  eight  or  ten.     Cedar  trees  are  li>c*  • 
along  with  spruce  and  fir.     They  come  off  together.     Now.  to  att#-rr'- ' 
to  keep  all  the  fir  timber  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  standing  for  »•  • 
children's  children  will  make  it  impossible  to  get  out  the  oe<Ur  !« .-- 
To-day  the  Canadian  shint^le  business  as  against  the  American  hiwn  -- 
has  increased  from  $1,700,000  value  to  this  country,  shippi**!.  to  •  ■-. .  - 
$12,900,000:  that  is,  Canadian  shingles  in  our  market.     And  a*  f^- 
as  I  am  concerned  I  agree  with  the  two  Senators  who  have  sp«»ktp 
I  have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  this  oO-cent  tariff.     I  would  li^*-  • 
take  time  to  speak  to  the  committee  with  regard  to  making  ii  • 
cents. 

Senator  McLeax.  Just  one  question.     1  suppose  these  oednri  zt"* 
in  with  the  Douglas  fir  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  Yes. 
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Senator  McLean.  Without  indicating  any  opposition  to  adequate 
protection  for  the  shingle  industry,  I  assume  that  the  conservationists 
claim  that  both  the  fir  and  the  cedar  should  be  left  uncut  and 
conserved  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  I  suspect  that. 

Senator  McLean.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  It  seenos  to  be  a  fact,  fronfi  what  figures 
I  can  get,  that  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  more 
standing  timber  of  all  species  suitable  for  manufacture  than  the 
entire  Dominion  of  Canada 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  true  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  Yes;  with  the  single  exception  of  red 
cedar.  Red  cedar  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  amounts  to 
125,000,000,00.0  feet  as  compared  with  25,000,000,000  feet  remain- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington  and  12,000,000,000  feet  remaining 
in  the  State  of  Oregon;  that  is  to  say,  British  Columbia  has  more 

food  cedar  standing  than  we  have.  But  I  will  leave  this  to  any 
usiness  man  as  to  how  you  can  conserve  timber  by  requiring  private 
owners  not  to  cut  timber,  either  cedar  or  spruce. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Bergstrom,  are  you  satisfied  with  paragraph 
408  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  paragraph  as 
written  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  paragraph  as  written, 
Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  balance  of  the  time  allotted  to  you  will  you 
kindly  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  embargo 
that  Congressman  Johnson  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  In  June  of  this  year  I  made  a  special  trip  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  with  the  object  of  buying  cedar  logs. 
At  that  time  they  were  selling  at  $16  delivered  at  Vancouver,  while 
our  logs  were  averaging  around  $19.  I  was  in  a  position  to  buy 
cedar  logs  from  the  loggers  in  British  Columbia  at  $17,  Canadian 
money,  delivered  in  Anacortes,  Wash.  Seventeen  dollars  Canadian 
money  at  that  time  would  have  amounted  to  about  $15.30  American 
money.  My  tow  from  Anacortes  to  Everett  is  90  cents.  Those  logs 
woidd  have  cost  me  $16.20  delivered  as  against  $19  for  American  logs. 
I  was  prevented  from  buying  these  logs  on  account  of  the  embargo. 
The  Canadian  Government  would  not  allow  the  exportation  of 
those  logs. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  They  practically  maintain  an  embargo  at  all 
times  on  cedar. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  why  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  they  Crown  lands  1 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  they  privately  owned  lands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  They  were  what  tney  call  licensed  lands. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  then,  they  were  grant  or  Crown  lands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  No;  the  grant  and  Crown  lands  are  different 
from  those  lands. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  Canadian  public  lands  ? 
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Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Under  their  law  allowing  leases  they  do  e* 
allow  any  exportation  of  the  logs  themselves,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Crown  grant  lands  comprise  al)out  6  per  ct-^ 
of  the  standing  timber  in  British  Columbia  and  are  exportable  :. 
any  time. 

They  defend  their  position  on  the  embargo  with  the  statem*:* 
that  tney  are  preserving  their  own  timber  for  their  own  manufa'  - 
turers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  while  they  maintain  that  emban: 
against  the  American  manufacturers  they  are  shipping  log:s  ar.-. 
bolts  to  Japan.  In  other  words,  they  are  protectmg  their  ow: 
Canadian  manufacturers  on  the  cheaper  raw  material  as  against  ii 
American  manufacturers  on  their  higher  priced  raw  materiiu,  becau-  - 
80  per  cent  of  their  finished  product  is  sold  in  the  United  States  ::. 
direct  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

When  I  was  there  in  June  I  also  investigated  labor  condition- 
They  were  paying  $3.60  for  white- labor,  base  price,  for  9  hour- 
work,  or  40  cents  an  hour.  We  were  paying  $3.60  for  8  hours,  or 
45  cents  an  hour.  Other  white  labor  was  paid  in  proportion. 
Oriental  labor  was  considerably  cheaper. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  their  labor  .:- 
compared  with  ours  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  They  claim  that  the  white  labor  is  more  efficifi/ 
than  the  oriental  labor.  If  that  is  true  why  do  they  hire  orients 
labor  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  paying  the  same  price  for  li:- 
oriental  labor  that  they  pay  for  the  white  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  No;  they  pay  less  for  oriental  labor  than  f^r 
white  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  the  shingles  exported  from  America  *:«• 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  We  do  not  export  very  many  shingles.  A  l»v 
of  them  have  been  shipped  to  Honolulu. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  would  not  be  exports.  I  mean  the  foreiirr. 
countries.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  we  exported  $153,1CJ 
worth;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  we  exported  $157, Tni 
worth.     I  thought  may  be  you  knew  where  those  exports  went. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Our  entire  output  is  disposed  of  m  the  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  the  value  of  your  produ**: 
constitutes  labor  itself  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Our  labor  will  run  around  75  to  80  cents  pt-: 
thousand.  Our  overhead,  covering  office  force,  supplies,  insurance 
taxes,  etc.,  will  run  around  40  to  50  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  whole  i 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  That  would  be  about  65  per  cent. 

Senator  McCiVmber.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  your  stumpaL'* 
would  be  about  35  per  cent  and  the  balance  constitutes  labor  anti 
expense  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  want  to  get  it  in  percentage. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  did  not  include  the  value  of  the  stiunpage  raw 
material  (cedar  logs)  at  all.  I  was  talking  about  labor  and  overhea'i 
in  the  operation  of  our  mills  without  the  raw  material. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  want  to  get  is  what  percentage  of  th<* 
value  of  your  product  is  taken  up  in  labor  and  other  expenses  outside 
of  the  stumpage  value  of  your  cedar,  if  cedar  is  what  you  use. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Take  a  thousand  shingles.  What  was  the  price 
»er  thousand  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Berqstrom.  We  will  take  $2.60  for  ordinary  grade  clears. 

vSenator  Smoot.  $2.60  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  your  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  That  is  our  selling  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  that  amount  how  much  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  About  30  per  cent,  as  far  as  our  own  operation 
s  concerned. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  is  the  balance? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  There  would  be  about  30  per  cent  labor,  about 
10  per  cent  overhead,  and  about  50  per  cent  raw  material.  That  is 
M)t  exact,  of  course,  although  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  later. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  your  profits  come  in? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  There  are  no  profits  to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  nguring,  th^n,  that  on  the  prices 
t<)-<lay  you  are  making  no  profits  at  all? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  If  we  were  not  losing  more  money  than  our 
shut-down  expanse  we  would  continue  to  operate,  because  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  our  employees  and  their  families,  which  we 
must  recognize  if  possible  to  do  so. 

.Senator  McLean.  In  the  East  we  pay  S7.50  to  $8. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Mr.  Case,  what  is  our  freight  to  New  York  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Case.  $1.20  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  The  freight  is  $1.20  a  hundred  and  the  shingles 
that  I  was  speaking  about  weigh  180  pounds  to  the  thousand,  i  ou 
may  be  using  the  price  of  a  dift'erent  grade  shinele  than  I  mentioned^ 
there  are  several  grades  of  shingles;  we  make  tnem  all. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  do  you  market  your  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Our  shingles  are  mostly  marketed  in  the  South- 
west, in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  a  memorandum  submitted  to  me  hj  the 
Western  Pine  Manufacturers^  Association,  operating  65  sawmills  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  they  are  going  to  appear  here  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  tariff  upon  lumber  or  shmgles.  They  have  submitted 
some  questions  to  me  to  ask  you.  One  of  them  is,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  shingles  in  British  Columbia 
and  in  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  have  no  way  of  having  access  to  the  cost 
sheets  of  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  if  they  are  receiving  nine  hours  work  for  the  same 
price  for  which  1  am  receiving  eight  hours  work,  their  cost  of  labor 
IS  not  onlv  cheaper,  but  their  cost  per  unit  on  their  overhead  on 
account  oi  increased  production  must  also  be  cheaper. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  base  your  reason  for  thinking  that  your 
cost  of  production  is  more  upon  the  difference  in  hours  of  labor  rather 
than  the  efficiency  of  the  laoor  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  As  I  explained,  they  are  in  a  position  to  employ 
practically  the  same  labor  we  do.  My  comparison  was  on  white 
labor.  They  prefer  the  cheaper  oriental  labor,  and  it  must  be  profit- 
able or  they  would  not  do  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  not  some  statistics  been  printed  showing 
that  one  white  man,  with  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  America,  is 
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able  to  do  better  work  and  turn  out  more  shingles  than   sev.  - 
orientals  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  do  not  think  so.     They  use  the  same  nuu-fa.r.-  - 
in  British  Columbia  as  they  do  in  America. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  oriental  labor  as  good  as  the  white  Ur. 

Mr.  BfeRGSTROM.  I  have  never  used  any  oriental  labor,  so  I  can  - 
answer  that  Question;  but  they  use  the  same  machinery,  an^J  • 
can  employ  white  men  if  they  want  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  orientals  are  not  hired  to  do  any  e\j- 
work  at  all,  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes;  what  they  call  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  Japanese  i 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  any  Japar-- 
sawyers  or  packers.     They  use  Chinese.     They  use  Japanese  for  <•«  ' 
mon  labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  me  the  actual  labor  cost  per  t*.-  . 
sand  shingles  in  1920  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  can  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Senator  Walsh,  he  just  went  over  the  subj- 
generally  before  you  came  in. 

Representative  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  brief  ^ 
will  file  we  will  undertake  to  put  those  exact  comparative  c*>si- 
The  people  from  my  congressional  district  have  sent  represent*: -. 
into  British  Columbia  to  make  a  study  of  the  costs.     We  also  un*:  - 
took  to  find  the  names  of  the  Americans  who  invested  mom  y 
British  Columbia  in  timber  grants  and  timber  lands  for  the  pun^  - 
of  doing  business  in  Canada,  and  when  we  undertook  to  secure  t^  -^ 
names  we  found  that  British  Columbia  all  of  a  sudden  prohibit- 
the  publishing  of  any  lists  showing  such  information,  althou^  <k 
lists  had  been  published  regularly  for  many  years.     So  if  then- 
going  to  be  a  fight  from  the  Western  Pine  Association  on  this  »  - 
schedule  or  any  part  of  it,  we  want  to  be  in  it,  and  we  can  meet  ex  - 
argument. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Bergstrom  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  has  riiv»  .-> 
in  his  testimony  some  of  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  hLT. 
shall  not  proceed  any  further. 

Representative  Johnson.  Mr.  Case  is  here.     He  is  a  larp^  maimf « 
turer,  and  I  think  he  can  give  you  very  quickly  some  informati«>r 
this  subject. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   E.   £.   CASE.   OF  RATMOHD,   WASH 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  submit  to  you  a  list  of  questions,  Mr,  J-  \- 
son,  and  ask  for  answei's  to  them  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer,  a^  •  • 
as  I  can,  at  your  convenience. 

Senator  \frCuMBER.  Mr.  Case,  I  wanted  to  ask  one  of  your  m 
nesses  here  who  can  answer  the  questions  to  give  me  some  light 
the  subject,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  might  as  well  start  ir  * 
asking  you  questions  on  this  subject.     This  last  summer  I  had  «•• 
sion  to  take  a  trip  up  the  McKenzie  River,  in  Oregon,  where  the  t'r. 
ernment,  in  conjunction  with  the  State,  is  making  a  road  fr 
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Eugene,  Oreg.,  across  the  mountains  on  the  east.  That  road  goes 
hrough  the  finest  belt  of  Oregon  timber — immense  trees  200  leet 
:all,  ^th  diameters  near  the  butt  of  6  and  8  feet.  They  paid  $1.50 
>n  an  estimated  thousand  for  pulling  those  logs  off  of  the  roadway, 
which  is  40  feet  wide,  and  piling  them  up.  They  are  chopped  down 
ind  then  sawed  into  lumber  lengths  and  piled,  up  10  and  20  feet  high 
n  places.  The  stumps  are  blasted  out.  They  are  building  a  good, 
substantial  road  from  there  down  to  Eugene,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Southern  Pacific.  I  asked  them  what  they  would  do  with  those 
logs;  if  there  was  any  way  of  utilizing  them  after  the  road  is  com- 
pleted for  over  40  miles  through  that  fine  forest,  and  if  they  could 
not  dispose  of  those  logs. 

They  informed  me  tnat  the  logs  would  simply  have  to  rot  there, 
the  finest  timber  that  you  ever  saw;  that  labor  was  so  high  that  it 
was  even  impossible  to  take  portable  sawmills  up  there  and  take  the 
loes  that  were  already  cut  into  timber  lengths  and  saw  them  and 
take  them  to  market.  If  we  can  not,  with  our  labor  cost,  take  logs 
that  do  not  cost  anj^thing  and  move  them  on  trucks,  after  being 
sawed  into  himbor,  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles,  I  confess  that  I  am 
unable  to  understand  how  we  can  protect  ourselves  against  a  market 
an^'w^here  else.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  upon  that  subject  in  order 
to  ascertain  why  it  is  that  we  can  not  even  compete  with  those  logs, 
the  finest  pine  and  spruce  there  is  in  the  United  States,  already  cut, 
and  not  the  cost  of  a  penny  for  stumpage. 

Mr.  Case.  The  matter  of  transportation  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. If  it  were  necessary  to  transport  those  logs  40  miles  on  trucks 
at  the  present  price  of  logs,  a  man  could  not  load  and  pile  them  on  a 
truck  and  make  his  wages. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course  they  would  not  truck  the  logs.  If 
they  were  going  to  do  anything,  they  would  simply  saw  them  into 
portable  lumber  and  then,  over  as  good  a  road  as  tftere  is  here,  take 
them  from  30  to  40  miles  to  market.  And  remember  that  it  costs 
nothing  for  the  logs:  if  anybody  will  take  them  away  they  can  have 
them. 

Mr.  Case.  Your  statement  that  these  logs  run  from  6  to  8  feet 

Senator  McCumber.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  6-foot  logs  were 
the  smallest. 

Mr.  Case.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  large  logs  would  almost  pro- 
hibit using  a  temporary  mill,  a  small  sawmill.  You  would  have  to 
have  pretty  heavy  machinery  to  handle  a  log  6  or  8  feet.  Besides 
those  logs  are  strung  out  along  the  road  for  the  whole  30  miles.  Of 
course  logs  of  that  diameter  would  be  the  most  profitable  in  the  fixed 
cost  of  the  amount  of  clear.  The  amount  of  clear  is  the  only  thing 
that  pays  us  in  the  manufacture — that  is,  if  there  is  any  such  thing 
ns  paying  us.'  To-day  the  lumber  business  is  j)robably  in  as  bad  a 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  ever  has  been,  due,  I  suppose,  from  the 
price  of  lumber  caused  by  the  competition  all  over  the  country. 
Everything  is  on  the  downward  turn,  and  everything  goes  down 
faster  than  labor,  which  constitutes  the  great  percentage  of  cost  in 
both  lumber  and  shingles.  It  is  almost  prohibitive  to  cut  those  logs 
that  you  speak  of  along  the  roadway  in  a  temporary  sawmill.  The 
oulv  way  they  could  be  utilized  to  any  advantage  would  be  for  a  man^ 
to  Duy  some  other  timber.  But  the  stumpage  is  not  always  the 
thing  that  counts.     WhTfi*  it  m  a  factor,  the  stumpage  idy 
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thing  that  counts.     It  is  the  cost  of  getting  the  logs  from  the  w<«* 
out,  and  there  are  some  places  where  it  costs  more  than  others.    T.^- 
a  strip  of  timber  30  miles  long  and  140  feet  wide.     You  underpin 
that  to  gather  up  those  logs  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  m-  • 
than  the  stumpage  amounted  to,  which  would  be  two  or  three  ♦. 
lars  per  thousand. 

Senator  McCitmberI  When  lumber  was  selling  at  about  $♦►♦• 
thousand,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  market  .' 
those  logs. 

Mr.  Case.  That  was  in  1920? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Yes;  in  1920. 

Mr.  Case.  1920,  3'ou  understand,  was  a  very  abnormal  year.     N 
only  was  the  lumber  high,  but  wages  and  everything  that  eni*; 
into  our  costs  were  the  highest  ever  known.     Our  labor  and  supp 
and  everything  else  wore  nigher  during  1920  than  the}*  were  in  «: 
other  year. 

You  asked  if  there  had  been  any  opposition.     We  know  that  tli»  • 
is  opposition.     We  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight,  an<i  - 
know  where  the  fight  is  going  to  come  from.     That  is  why  I  am  h» . 
to-day.     I  did  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commili  • 
Mr.  Johnson  has  stated  to  you  that  we  want  to  file  a  brief.     We  n: 
going  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
shingles  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Oregon  and  in  Washington.     V. . 
will  also  give  you  the  names  of  the  mills.     It  will  be  no  genr. 
proposition.     We  will  give  you  the  names  of  every  shingle  mill  r 
can  cover,  so  that  vou  will  Imow  where  thev  come  from,  and  vou  *.. 
then  go  back  and  check  us  up. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  main  trouble  now  is  due  to  labor  a: 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  labor  in  the  cost  of  transportati(*r.  - 
responsible  for  the  high  transportation  costs  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  not  labor  cost  the  same,  whether  lunih< : 
comes  from  British  Columbia  or  from  Oregon  to  the  East  i 

Mr.  Case.  To  a  certain  extent  the  transportation  cost  is  the  san.- 
When  shingles  are  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  Montreal  and  di»w 
into  Massachusetts — the  State  that  vou  are  from,  Senator  Walsli 
the  cost  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  less  than  it  is  to  the  America.' 
manufacturer,  because  they  ship  them  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  an. 
there  is  no  war  tax  charge,  only  from  the  United  States  to  the  Une.  a: 
the  excess  war  tax  would  only  apply  from  the  border.     That  apph*- 
to  the  Eastern  States.     Also  tney  ship  them  as  far  as  they  can  on  i!  • 
Canadian  roads. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  the  Canadian  shingle  sold  at  a  higher  pn«  • 
in  America  than  the  Oregon  and  W^ashington  shingle  i&sold  for  in  i*  • 
East? 

Mr.  Case.  That  is  true  and  it  is  not  true.  There  are  some  Ameriia: 
manufacturers  that  get  as  much  for  shingles  as  the  Canadians,  m  ■ 
some  Cana<lians  sell  shingles  as  cheaply  as  the  Americans. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  the  Canadian  cedar  shingle  of  a  hiph*- 
quality;  does  it  not,  therefore,  receive  a  higher  price,  and  does  it  n«  • 
actuailv  compete  with  the  Oregon  or  Washmgton  shingle  t 

Mr.  Case.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Well,  there  are  some  Canadian  shingles  that  sell 
or  a  liigher  price  in  the  eastern  market  than  the  Oregon  shingles. 
Mr.  Case.  Possibly  a  very  few. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Canadian  shingles  do  undersell  you  ? 
Mr.  Case.  In  some  cases. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  is  it  that  their  importation  has  been  so 
mall  compared  with  the  total  consumption,  it  they  undersell  you  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Their  importation  has  increased  verjr  rapidly;  that  is, 
hey  have  built  mills  up  there  and  increased  something  like  300  or  400 
jer  cent  since  the  tarin  was  taken  off. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  total  consumption  of  shingles  in 
iVmerica  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Case.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  right  offhand.     The  importation 
•rom  Canada  was  about  11,000,000. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  total  production  ? 
Mr.  Case.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  what  the  total  production  was 
last  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  been  reading  th6  record  here  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Red  Cedar  Congress.     I  believe  you  attended  that  congress  1 
Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  date  of  that  congress  ? 
Mr.  Case.  December,  1920,  or  January,  1921,  was  it  not? 
Senator  Walsh.  The  date  is  not  given  here. 
Mr.  Case.  I  think  it  was  December,  1920. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  this  convention  a  resolution  was  presented  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  upon  cedar  shingles  ? 
Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  take  it  that  out  of  courtesy  to  some  of  the 
Canadian  producers  who  were  present  the  resolution  was  not  pressed  ? 
Mr.  Case.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  I  notice  in  the  minutes  before  that  when  the 
matter  was  under  discussion  Mr.  Sanders,  who  evidently  is  a  Canadian 
manufacturer,  made  these  assertions,  which  I  do  not  find  answered: 
*'  The  only  thing  I  ought  to  consider  well  before  you  pass  that  resolu- 
tion is  whether  vou  have  a  ghost  of  a  show  of  accomplishing  anything 
by  passing  sucn  a  resolution  through  this  congress.     You  have  to 
prove,  of  course,  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  protection,  that 
the  thing  that  you  want  that  protection  against  is  imderselling  you 
or  else  you  have  no  sympathy  at  all.     If  you  could  get  this  through  I 
would  not  blame  you  at  all  for  going  after  it,  but  if  you  can  not  get  it 
through  in  your  own  minds  or  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  you 
can  not  get  it,  would  it  not  be  better  for  harmony  and  dealing  together 
to  kill  that  resolution,  because  vou  would  have  to  have  the  support 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturers,    etc. 
Senator  Watson.  What  is  that  from  which  you  are  reading? 
Senator  Walsh.  I  am  reading  from  the  minutes  of  this  convention. 
Mr.  Case.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  explain  that  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  No.     I  think  that  while  you  expressed  yourself 
in  favor  of  a  tariff,  you  thought  imder  the  circumstances  it  should  not 
he  pressed,  and  the  resolution  was  defeated  ? 
mr.  Case.  I  would  like  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  ask  you  why  this  statement  made  by 
him  was  not  answered  in  this  discussion,  ''That  thing  that  you  want 
that  protection  against  is  underselling  you  or  else  you  nave  no  sympa- 
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thy  at  all/'     In  other  words,  I  find  through  an  argument  here   r 
claims  that  they  are  overselling  you  in  America,  and  not  undersell*:  j 
you.     Now,  is  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Case.  As  I  said  before,  in  some  cases  they  are  and  in  sonie  ca-t  * 
they  are  not.     The  reason  that  that  was  not  answered  was  tlu- 
We  have  a  shingle  association,  whose  minutes  you  have  read.  th:. 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  increasing  the  sale 
cedar  shingles,  and  for  the  betterment  and  inspection,  both  of  shingl  - 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  on  account  of  those  gentlem*: 
being  part  of  the  association,  we  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  tiit- 
to  discuss  these  things.     Therefore,  Mr.  Sanders  was  not  answerni 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Case,  can  you  tell  me  why  the  increase  (• 
importations  in  shingles  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  great*- 
than  the  importations  for  the  year  before  or  the  following  year .' 

Mr.  Case.  Last  year? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1909,  there  wt^r- 
imported  into  this  country  shingles  to  the  amount  of  $5,863,0-7 
but  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  there  were  imported  into  tL- 
country  shingles  to  the  amount  of  $12,593,760.  For  the  year  endiu 
June  30,  1921,  there  was  $7,444,319.  Why  were  the  importations  f*-: 
the  year  1920  greater  than  those  for  the  year  preceding  or  those  fi«- 
the  following  year? 

Mr.  Case.  The  comparsion  that  you  have  mentioned  would  be  (<»' 
the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  some  figures,  Senator  Smoot.  I  wod'!*: 
if  they  correspond  with  yours.     I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  are  the  official  figures  from  the  depart  men* 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  show  that  the  number  of  cedar  shingK*^ 
imported  from  Canada  was  $14,000,000  worth? 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  number  of  shingles  produced  in  OregC' 
and  Washington  were  700,000,000  and  importations  only  14,000,0<h>' 

Senator  McCumber.  Seven  hundred  million  what  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Shingles. 

That  is  700,000,000  against  14,000,000  from  Canada.  Can  tho-f 
figures  be  explained,  Mr.  Case? 

Mr.  Case.  I  did  not  get  that.  We  are  getting  into  pretty-  l):t: 
figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  stated  the  prices,  Senator  Walsh.  I  imagine 
you  are  giving  the  number  of  shmgles  that  were  manufactured. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  question  I  nave  here  is  how  many  millii^n 
feet  of  cedar  logs  were  utilized  in  1920  by  all  Oregon  and  Washington 
manufacturers,  and  the  answer  is  700,000,000.  The  next  question 
is  how  many  were  imported  in  1920  from  British  Columbia,  and  the 
answer  is  14,000,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  the  logs  and  not  the  shingles. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  those  are  the  logs.  I  thought  they  wort* 
shingles.  Of  course,  the  same  proportion  would  be  true  as  t«» 
shingles. 

Mr.  Case.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  have  never  seen 
that  statement  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  answer  Senator  Smoot's  question ' 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 
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>enator  XhixiNOHAM.  Let  us  have  that  answer.     I  am  interested 

it. 

ilr.  Case.  There  are  two  features  that  go  into  that.     During  the 

le  of  the  war,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  this  country 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  during  war  times. 
Vlr.  Case.  Well,  this  will  lead  up  to  it.  On  the  Pacific  coast  they 
:  out  a  great  deal  of  spruce,  as  you  know,  and  they  required  us  to 
it  our  operations  in  cedar  to  put  in  spruce.  To  qualify  that  I  will 
:  I  am  in  a  little  different  position  from  some  of  the  witnesses  here, 
ismuch  as  we  log  our  own  timber  and  have  our  own  organization 
d  manufacture  it;  that  is,  our  cedar  entirely  and  some  spruce  and 
The  Government  asked  us  to  discontinue  all  of  our  cedar  oper- 
ions  and  go  into  spruce,  which  we  did.  That  left  us,  when  we 
me  into  1919,  with  all  our  operations  in  spruce  and  fir  and  necessi- 
led  our  cleaning  up  our  fir  and  spruce  camps,  principally  our  spruce 
mps,  before  we  went  into  cedar  again.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
dar,  therefore,  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  condition  prevailed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  British  Co- 
mbia.  But  they  have  a  greater  percentage  of  cedar;  that  is,  their 
•rest  has  a  greater  percentage  of  cedar,  as  ours  is  distributed  among 
)ruce  and  fu*.  That  made  a  scarcity  of  cedar  and  our  mills  did  not 
ll  run.  JDuring  the  war  I  had  four  mills  and  I  operated  one  of  them 
)  take  care  of  a  few  customers.  The  rest  of  the  mills  were  closed 
own  because  we  did  not  have  timber  with  which  to  operate  them 
nd  the  Government  would  not  let  us  log  it.  The  British  Columbia 
lills  were  favored  more  and  were  able  to  run  more. 

In  1920,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  we  were  unable  to  get  cars 
0  ship  our  stuff  from  the  American  mills.     Unfortunately  for  me, 

earned  33,000,000  shingles  through  the  period  from  the  time  they 
verc  worth  $7  to  $8  a  thousand  down  to  the  time  they  sold  for  $2.50 

0  $4  a  thousand. 

The  Canadians  with  a  treaty  agreement  that  they  had  with  the 
ireat  Northern  Railroad  when  they  went  into  Canada  were  able 
U)  secure  more  cars  than  the  American  mills  could  secure.  In  fact, 
they  hauled  empty  cars  by  the  American  mills  and  brought  them 
t>ack  loaded  from  Canada  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  chance  to  make 
more  money  in  the  shingle  business  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
tiistory  of  that  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  say  there  is  a  treaty  between  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  the  Canadian  Government  ? 

Mr.  Case.  1  say  there  was  an  understanding  that  they  were  to 
furnish  all  cars  that  the  Canadians  wanted  when  they  built  the  road 
in  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  that  very  point,  this  memorandum  which  I 
have  before  me  states  that  9  per  cent  only  of  the  shingles  moved  east 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  from  July,  1919,  to  December,  1920, 
came  from  British  Columbia,  according  to  the  sliatistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Case.  Well,  I  could  not  say  anytliing  about  the  percentage. 

1  know  that  what  I  say  is  true,  that  tliey  hauled  empty  cars  by  the 
American  mills  that  were  closed  down  for  lack  of  cars  and  loaded 
them  and  brought  them  back  from  the  Canadian  mills.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  your  report,  but  that  much  I  know  is  true  and  will 
be  able  to  verify  it.     Those  are  two  reasons  why  there  were  greater 
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importations  in  the  month  of  June,  1920,  than  there  were  in  ai  . 
other  previous  month  or  in  either  one  of  the  other  years,  1919  or  11*. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  in  speaking  of  this  qu»— 
tion  says:  "Canadian  shingles  have  had  a  better  reputation  f  • 
quality  than  the  American,  which,  to  reduce  freight  costs,  have  br»  - 
kiln-dried  until  the  life  is  baked  out  of  them."     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Case.  That  is  true  of  both.     The  Canadians  are  not  ab«)v* 
reproach,  as  far  as  drying  shingles  is  concerned,  to  get  underweljr'r.* 
and  there  are  any  amount  of  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  trying  to  n-t 
their  shingles  to  conform  with  the  price  they  are  getting  for  them 
because  they  can  not  get  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Since  you  have  brought  up  this  subject  of  drying  and  quality.  I 
will  say  that  I  traveled  10,000  miles  this  spring  and  visited  yar--.- 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  far  West.  1  found  among  shingi- 
coming  from  Canadian  mills  that  were  manufactured  and  branded  a- 
'* perfects'' — that  is,  supposed  to  be  16  inches  long  and  5  to  2  whr" 
dried — there  was  not  a  16-inch  shingle  among  them;  there  was  not  z 
shingle  over  15^  inches  long;  there  was  not  a  shingle  that  was  5  l"  J 
among  them. 

I  am  just  giving  you  this  statement  to  show  you  that  there  are  ju^* 
as  poor  shingles  made  in  Canada  as  there  are  in  the  United  Statt*^ 
These  shingles  were  shipped  here  and  hundreds  of  cars  of  them  wer» 
refused  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  deny  that  p^^.r 
shingles  are  made  in  the  United  States,  but  you  say  there  are  just  it- 
poor  made  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Case.  We  have  put  on  shingle  inspection  in  an  effort  to  w(v«i 
out  the  poor  shingle.  I  am  probably  tne  oldest  shingle  manufac- 
turer on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  was  the  first  man  that  ever  made  a 
high-grade  shingle  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  ship  to  the  Eastern  Statt*- 
And  when  I  talk  to  you  about  high-grade  or  low-grade  shingles  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  continually  fought  with  the  oth*-: 
shingle  mills  to  get  them  to  make  better  shingles,  and  we  are  makir^^ 
them  better,  although  some  of  them  are  trying  to  make  shingles  t" 
compare  with  the  price. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  states  that  conditicm* 
with  respect  to  Quality  have  been  proved  through  the  activities?  «•* 
the  shingle  branch  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  You  t^ay 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  freight  in  the  drying  they  are  dried  to 
such  an  extent  or  so  rapidly  as  to  get  the,  water  out  of  them  ano 
that  that  injures  the  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Case.  There  are  some  of  them  that  do  that,  but  not  all  «• 
them. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  kiln-drying,  then,  is  Uable  to  injure  t!- 
shingle  itself  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent.  We  are  shipping  a  prra: 
many  by  water  to-day  to  New  York,  green. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  made  the  statement  about  lht»^r 
Canadian  shingles  being  both  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  stan«l- 
ard,  you  meant  to  say  that  that  was  brought  about  by  the  kiln- 
drying  '? 

Mr.  Case.  No,  sir.  It  did  not  take  as  much  timber  to  make  then: 
or  they  did  not  weigh  as  much.     You  take  an  inch  off  a  lt>-iii< . 
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igle   and  you  know  what  you  have.     When  you  cut  off  1  inch 

nave  cut  off  quite  a  bit  in  weight,  and  some  of  them  are  trying 
^et  their  cost  out  by  cutting  down  on  the  timber  and  also  on  the. 
ght.  I  never  saw  a  shingle  coming  from  the  United  States  that 
*  cut  tliat  way.  But  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cars  that  came 
11  Canada.  Probably  there  are  American  manufacturers  that 
\t  up  there  that  could  not  make  them  down  here. 
senator  Walsh.  There  is  another  line  of  inquiry  that  I  -want  to 
e  up  for  the  record.  Possibly  it  has  been  already  covered;  and 
o,  I  shall  not  pursue  it.  To  what  extent  have  roofing  substitutes 
?cted  the  roofing  business  ? 

vir.  Case.  I  coifld  not  tell  you  just  exactly,  but  it  has  been  to 
ite  an  extent. 

senator  Walsh.  The  only  fact  I  noticed  that  impressed  me  more 
in  anything  else  in  a  recent  visit  to  my  home  was  the  extent  to 
ich  people  were  using  substitutes  for  shingles.  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  impressed  me  so  much  in  the  several  houses  that 
saw  under  construction.  It  has  affected  the  business  pretty 
nerally  throughout  the  country,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Case.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  demand  for 
ingles   has  continued  good.     There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
dining  since  the  shingle  industry  started  on  the  coast. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  using  these  sub- 
ilutes  must  affect  the  business. 
Mr.  Case.  It  undoubtedly  does  affect  the  business. 
Senator  Watson.  The.  Tariff    Commission    reports    that    substi- 
ites  have  affected  the  consumption  of  lumber  20  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.   Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  di- 
Bctly  in  point,  Mr.  Case.     Are  you  operating  your  mills  now? 

Mr.  Case.  At  half  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Case.  At  a  loss,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  the  Canadian  mills  operating  the  same 
ray  ^ 

Mr.  Case.  The  Canadian  mills,  sir,  are  operating  on  full  time  and 
lome  of  them  double  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  arc  importing  now  ? 
^  Mr.  Case.  They  sell  80  per  cent  of  their  shingles  in  the  United 
states. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  how  is  the  shingle  business  generally 
throughout  the  State  of  Oregon;  are  the  mills  running  at  full  capac- 
ity? 

Mr.  Case.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mills  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  shut  down. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  other  50  per  cent  are  running  at 
capacity  i 

Mr.  Case.  The  other  50  per  cent  are  running  anywhere  from 
lialf  to  full  capacity. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  evident,  in  the  general  aspect,  that 
^^e  Canadians  are  able  to  compete  now  and  run  their  mills  at  full 
capacity  as  against  running  oure  at  about  half  capacity  and  half 
of  the  others  rimning  20  jbo  50  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  you  were  running  full  time   and  produ«'-rj 
shingles  as  cheaply  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  them,  coula  you  r 
drive  out  the  Canadian  importations  ? 

Mr.  Case.  No;  we  would  not  drive  them  out  at  50  cents  dat\ 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  are  not  satisfied  with  50  per  cent  ' 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  that  the  committee  that  asked  lor  a  dut> 
60  cents  was  very  moderate  in  their  request.     You  take   a   R«  • . 
shingle  to-day,  the  rate  of  exchange  into  the  United  States  is  $' 
thousand;  on  a  Perfection,  the  rate  of  exchange  into  the   I'n:*- 
States  is  41  cents;  on  a  Perfect  the  rate  of  exchange  that  they  *^: 
over  ouf  money  here  is  30  cents  a  thousand.     I  think   they    »• 
mighty  liberal  when  thev  suggest  60  cents.     I  will  give  you  a  h" 
information — that  is,  I  Wve  never  seen  it:  The  cost  of  timber 
this  country  and  the  carrying  charges,  pkrt  of  which  is  neres«f  nt  ■ 
by  our  high  taxation  that  we  are  going  to  have  here  and  which  i* 
necessary  for  us  to  have  for  a  good  many  years — in  Paoifir   *• 
Grays  Harbor  counties  that  I  operate  in,  stumpage  is  worth  fn  - 
$3  to  $4  a  thousand.     Some  of  this  has  been  held  by  the  men  «: 
have  owned  it  for  as  long  as  30  or  40  years  at  a  price  of  $3  t<»  $4 
thousand,  which  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  carrying  cost,  «>nsid-  • 
ing  that  they  have  been  paying  taxes  30  or  40  years.     A  sc<»ti*in  ■ 
that  timber  costs  us  on  the  average  about  $100,000:  it  is  a  ht-av 
stand  of  timber;  it  is  an  old-^owth  timber;  it  is  timber   that    - 
ripe  and  that  should  be  cut.     lou  take  at  a  low  rate  of  interes:     ' 
S100,000  for  a  section  of  timber,  and  it  will  cost  you  $6,000.     T- 
taxes  on  that  timber  runs  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  section  a  yi»a- 
making  a  carrying  cost  for  a  section  of  timber  in  our  country  ihr-- 
of  over  $7,000  a  year. 

I  will  take  you  over  to  British  Columbia,  and  «?how  you  (>i>ir'-. 
grant  land,  ancl  I  am  giving  you  these  figures  so  that  you  may  ''ee  t 
difference  in  our  carrying  costs  and  see  that  it  costs  us  more  in  •■%- 
country.     The  Crown-grant  land  costs  a  little  over  $147  a  vear  •• 
carry  a  section  of  timber  in  British  Columbia.     The  licensed  land   .- 
the  same;  that  is,   the  carrying  costs  are  about   the  same.     T^- 
Crown-grant  timber  can  be  exported  and  the  licensed  land  timber  ri! 
not.     So  that  we  have  in  our  country  here  $7,000  carrying  costs,  an.- 
the  actual  carrying  costs  are  taxes,  fire  prevention,  interest,  e!i 
amounting  to  25  cents  a  thousand.     On  the  Crown-grant  land^  m 
British  Columbia  vo!i  pay  about  $150  per  year  per  section  until  jit.. 
begin  cutting,  anrf  the  Government  carries  it,  and  there  are  not  a»? 
other  taxes  on  it  at  all :  it  costs  us  25  cents  a  thousand.     If  you  ciirr> 
this  timber  in  the  United  States  two  years,  we  have  absorhetl  t-.* 
entire  cost  of  the  British  Columbia  timber  to  the  manufacturer-.  ^ 
far  as  stumpage  is  concerned. 

The  licensed  land  is  not  handled  as  the  Crown  grant,  becaiis**  n- 
that  the  price  fluctuates  according  to  the  price  of  lumber  at  th<*  tm  • 
the  timber  is  cut.  To-day  it  is  85  cents.  Consequently,  it  will  tak* 
a  little  over  three  years  carrying  costs  in  the  United  States  on  l.»^" 
feet  of  timber  to  cover  the  entire  co«^ts  of  licensed  timber  in  Bnti^) 
Columbia.     There  is  handicap  enough. 

I  say  that  the  conmiittee  that  came  here  and  asked  for  60  cents  %  n- 
mighty  moderate,  and  if  they  had  asked  for  $1  they  would  havea^k*^: 
for  soinething  reasonable.  But  we  are  not  ^ing  to  tr\'  to  go  Kar^ 
and  change  it.     You  have  50  cents  written  m  the  Fordnev  bill.  an«' 
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"  are  going  to  try  to  keep  it  there.  We  will  file  a  brief  showing  these 
ings  and  giving  you  in  every  detail  the  cost  of  carrying  timber,  as 
at  is  something  I  have  never  seen  touched  on  in  this  tariff  proposi- 
ti- arid  that  is  one  thing  I  wanted  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
>n  to. 

Another  thing  I  desire  to  bring  before  you  is  the  railroad  problem. 
Senator  McCumber.  Two  of  your  witnesses  have  taken  an  hour  and 
'p  minutes.     Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Case.  Our  railroads  in  this  countrv  are  not  getting  any  too 
uch  business.  As  I  came  across  here  I  found  thousands  and  thou- 
nds  of  cars  standing  on  the  siding  empty.  To-day  British  Columbia 
shipping  80  per  cent  of  all  the  shingles  that  they  cut,  and  our  mills 
e  standing  still,  and  our  railroads  are  lying  still  and  the}'^  need  the 
venue,  and  the  Government  is  providmg  money  for  the  revenue 
hile  we  are.  turning  this  over  to  the  Canadian  roads  to  help  take 
ire  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  brought  Mr.  Jamison  here  as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Case.  We  have  a  man  here  who  has  operated  in  both  places; 
nt  along  that  line 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  care  to  bring  out  anythino;  further.  1 
mply  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  man  here  who  had  operated  in 
Ota  places. 

Air.  Case.  We  have  men  who  own  mills  in  British  Columbia  and 
rtio  are  operating  mills  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington — 

would  say  who  pwn  mills  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington, 
>ut  his  Washington  mills  have  not  turned  a  wheel,  and  he  is  operating 
n  British  Columbia  double  time.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
ions  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  operate  in  British  Columbia  or 
lere '(  We  have  a  man  here  who  is  a  timber  owner  in  British  Colum- 
)ia  but  not  an  operator  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  believe  that  closes  your  testi- 
nony. 

Representative  Johnson.  Mr.McMastersisherewithalistof  answers 
to  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  all  of  these  shingle  manu- 
facturers. From  what  has  appeared  you  all  can  see  that  the  opposi- 
tion seems  to  come  from  those  who  have  invested  American  capital 
since  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill  in  British  Columbia  land 
grants. with  timber. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^questionnaire'^  ? 
Representative  Johnson.  The  shingle  manufacturers  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire around  to  the  shingle  mills  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  the  answers  show  that  90  per  cent  of  all  those  men  favor  a 
tariff  on  shingles.  The  exceptions,  in  most  cases,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  investments  over  in  British  Columbia  who  would 
liave  free  trade  in  shingles. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  McMasters,  you  desire  simply  to  file  a 
brief  ? 

STATEME^BTT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  McMASTEBS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  McHASTEBS  SHINGLE  C0.»  KENMOBE,  WASH. 

Mr.  McMasters.  Our  concern  personally  took  this  referendum  of 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  shingles  mills,  and  I  have  a  sample  of 
a  postal  card  we  sent  out,  with  the  returns.     I  have  been  checking 
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those  over  and  find  there  are  only  a  very  few  mills,  except  lh<»-- 
American  mills  interested  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Wasnino:t«>T- 
who  have  not  signed  the  cards  returned  saying  they  are  in  favor  ■• 
50  cents  as  found  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  answer  one  question  of  Senator  Walsh:   W 
personally  nave  a  representative  selling  shingles  in  Boston  wh*»: 
the  Senator  probably  Knows,  and  if  he  is  called  you  will  find  a  con.- 
parison  of  our  prices  against  British  Columbia  shingles.     We  hav 
on  file  many  letters  from  them  stating  they  can  not  send  us  busin»-- 
because  the  British  Columbia  mills  undersell  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  next  hear  Mr.  Demarest. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  DEMAREST,  REPRESEMT- 
ING  RATTAN  AND  REED  IMPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION,  150 
WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Demarest.  I  represent  the  Rattan  and  Reed  Import ♦^r- 
Association  and  also  the  American  Brush  Manufacturing  Associati*-- 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Importers*  Association  of  New  i  ork. 

I  myself  am  an  importer  of  reed  and  rattan.  This  refers  to  sche«l'i** 
411  in  the  Fordney  oill.  Rattan  is  a  raw  material  from  which  nn* : 
is  made,  and  all  rattan  comes  from  the  Far  East,  from  the  Dut«  \ 
East  Indies  and  other  settlements  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  shippt«i 
from  there  to  China,  to  Germany,  and  to  America  and  used  lor  a 
great  many  different  purposes  in  addition  to  tha  manufacturing  *  * 
reeds. 

Rattan  has  always  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years  past  ar-: 
under  paragraph  648  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  reeds  unmanufH*  • 
tured  nave  always  been  on  tne  free  list.  The  manufactured  reed  ^» 
know  as  a  chair  reed.  Under  paragraph  173  in  the  present  tariff  In! 
it  now  is  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  Reed  manufactured  is  mmi'* 
in  Germany  by  machines  and  made  in  America  by  machines  from  tin- 
raw  rattan,  and  I  might  add  that  recently  it  has  been  manufacture  <: 
in  China  by  American  machines  which  have  been  sent  over  there. 

Reed  unmanufactured  is  of  a  different  quality  entirely,  a  difTen*:!* 
article  you  might  say.     It  is  a  waste  material. 

The  Chinese  take  this  rattan  and  slice  it  off  by  hand  with  a  kniff 
and  from  what  is  left  they  pull  it  through  a  crude  instrument,  havin-j 
a  flat  knife,  by  hand,  and  the  product  is  a  very  cheap,  inferior  mate- 
rial; and  this  material  has  always  been  free,  is  known  as  a  cni<i' 
material,  and  has  been  so  decided  by  the  customs  court  of  app>eal<  ' 
upholding  the  tariff  under  paragraph  648. 

It  is  used  by  broom,  brush,  and  basket  manufacturers,  whon)  i 
represent.  This  material  sells  to-day  in  the  market  at  9  eeni<  ■» 
pound.  It  cost  us  landed  at  New  York  to-day  approximately  7  cmm'*- 
per  pound. 

In  large  quantities  we  sell  it  at  7^  to  8  cents.  The  machine-mao' 
reed  which  I  have  described  previously  is  used  in  the  manufactuni: 
of  chairs  mainly  and  sells  from  25  to  35  cents  and  up  to  00  cent-  . 
pound,  and  even  higher  for  small  sizes.  You  see,  it  is  made  in  difTir- 
cnt  sizes.  This  is  the  size  that  is  used  generally  for  chairs  for  W€*a\  n-: 
[exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  the  chair  manufacturers  manufacture  tl  « 
reed  themselves  t 
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^Ir.  DE3hiARE8T.  They  do.     They  make  it  here  of  rattan.     There 

about  10  manufacturers  in  this  country.  These  10  manufac- 
ers  ma.ke  this  reed  mainly  for  their  own  use. 

•^»nator  Walsh.  The  most  of  them  are  in  my  State,  are  they  not  ? 
Vlr.  Demarest.  The  Hayward  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.  are  the 
^est  in  the  mariufacture  of  these  for  their  own  use,  and  all  during 
*se  years  they  had  very  little  to  sell  to  outside  small  chair  or  fumi- 
ro  manufacturers  or  for  any  other  industry. 
I  want  to  describe  to  you  a  little  difference.     In  making  this  reed 

hand,  the  Chinese  select  a  better  grade  than  this,  more  round, 
lich  is  used  for  chairs  as  well,  which  is  used  for  baskets  and  other 
es,  and  call  it  an  extra  selected  or  selected  reed.     That  reed  sells 

the  market  to-day  at  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound.  It  is  also  a 
ind-cut  reed,  and  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  that  as 
oirs  is  not  used  for  chairs  it  is  free.  It  is  a  crude  material,  used 
r  other  purposes  than  chairs,  for  baby  carriages,  and  other  things, 
ut  they  made  a  clear  distinction,  because  the  tariff  says  *'ch^ir 
'eds/' 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  the  same  reed  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  It  is  the  same  reed.  But  it  is  mainly  used  for 
ther  purposes  than  chairs.  A  small  proportion  of  this  is  selected 
lit,  that  is  of  a  better  quality,  that  we  do  bring  in  and  sell  to  a  lot 
f  small  people  who  can  not  anord  to  pay  a  price  that  manufacturers 
ke  the  Hayward  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.  will  not  give  them.  They 
laturally  want  to  protect  their  own  trade  and  for  their  furniture — we 
lo  not  deny  that — that  they  have  never  had  enough  reed  for  the 
mailer  people,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  and  hunclreds. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  It  is  not  produced  here.  There  is  no  hand-cut 
reed  produced  here.  It  is  a  crude  material  and  employs  a  great 
nanv  Chinese  in  cuttinor  it  bv  hand. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  either  of  these  varieties  used  in  the 
tnanuf acture  of  brushes  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  Yes;  what  we  call  the  cheapest  reed  is  used  for 
brooms  and  brushes. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  wording  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
what  is  the  distinction  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  The  present  bill — the  Fordney  bill — does  make  a 
dvstinction.  It  says  in  the  Fordney  bill — you  will  notice  a  very 
peculiar  paragraph 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Underw^ood  bill,  also  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  there  was  a  distinction  you  speak  of,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Demarest.  les.  Senator;  there  is  a  distmction,  and  that  is 
just  what  I  am  here  for  to  protest  against  mainlv  for  the  broom  and 
W«h  manufacturers.  That  distinction  is  this,  tliey  say  in  their  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties  hand-made  reed  or  cane  shall  be 
bekl  to  DC  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reed  or  cane  of  corre- 
sponding sizes.     That  is  dangerous;  that  is  a  bad  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  clause  was  put  in  there,  from  the 
wording  here  that  you  complain  of  in  two  other  bills. 

Mr.  1)emarest.  It  does  not  get  away  from  whnt  we  object  to.  It  is 
^restricted  tariff  on  the  broom  manufacturers.     Here  is  reed  as  low  as 

*i  to  8  cents  a  pound — say,  7  cents  it  cost  us.     Twenty  per  cent  based 
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on  the  value  of  machine-cut  reed  of  comparable  size  which  the  bnv  r 
manufacturers  use  would  make  the  duty  12  cents  a  pound  on  7-c#-': 
reed,  and  therefore  restrict  the  broom  manufacturers  from  iisinj?  •* 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  150  per  cent  according  to  that  clai  - 
assessed  on  reed,  hand  made. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  understand  that  this  puts  any  dm* 
on  the  raw  reed  or  rattan  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  I  under«?tand  it  puts  a  duty  on  this  unmanuf:.' 
tured  reed.     There  is  no  other  clause  providing  for  it.     I  have  tak^-r 
it  out  enth-ely. 

Senator  Smoot.  ^Tiat  vou  want  is  a  lower  rate,  if  any  rate  at  all.  «»r 
that  used  in  brushes  and  l)rooms.  This,  however,  places,  as  you  -^^ 
a  duty  upon  all  of  them,  and  does  away  with  the  discrimination  whirl 
is  provided  in  the  Underwood  and  Payne-Aldrich  bills.  What  y 
complain  of  is  this  cheap  reed;  you  think  it  ought  to  be  on  the  fr 
list  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  I  certainlv  do;  the  same  as  rattan. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  there  would  have  to  be 

Mr.  Demarest  (interposing).  That  clause  should  be  stricken  <>'/ 
and  it  should  be  put  in  the  free  list  with  rattan  and  split  bamboo. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  you  make  the  distinction  ? 

Mr,  Demarest.  The  hand-<ut  reed  is  imported  as  hand-cut  reed  '>f 
either  three  Qualities.  During  this  year  there  has  been  very  littlt* 
imported  of  tne  best  grades  of  these  reeds  as  used  mainly  now  for 
brooms. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  the  hand-cut  is  of  different  qualiti»*<« 
leadingup  to  almost  as  good  reed  as  the  manufactured. 

Mr.  Demarest.  No;  not  as  good  quality.  The  manufacturers  ustn: 
it  during  the  war.  It  was  the  salvation  oi  the  American  factories  aii'i 
the  industry  of  chair  making  and  basket  making  grew  enormoush. 
ITiere  were  small  firms  all  over  the  country.  We  have  a  lani^  li*?t  o' 
customers  who  depended  absolutely  on  tliis  hand-cut  reed  during  th» 
war,  and  they  could  not  get  it  from  Germany.  American  manufac- 
turers were  selfish  enough  to  use  it  for  themselves,  naturally.  Wliy 
should  they  not?  It  was  perfectly  proper,  but  we  came  and  im- 
ported quite  a  quantity  of  this  China  reed  and  distributed  it  arounii 
the  countrv  and  kept  that  industrv  working. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  complaining,  then,  of  the  20  per  cent  a«l 
valorem  on  the  reed  bought  and  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  We  think  that  imder  the  American  valuation  thni 

rate  is  too  high. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 
Mr.  Demarest.  From  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  grade  •»♦ 

the  uncut  reed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  the  rate  be  under  the  American 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  The  American  reeds  are  selling  anywhere  from  ♦ " 
to  70  cents  a  pound,  and  if  they  are  valued  at  that  the  rate  would  U 
12  cents  a  |)ound  duty  on  an  inferior  reed, 
"senator  Smoot.  State  just  what  you  want.     You  want  a  speciii' 

^   \lr.  Dbmarest.  We  want  a  specific  duty  on  the  better  qualities. 
St  nator  Smoot.  And  less  than  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  value  i 
ilr.  i^E^-^R^^sT.  And  less  than  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  value. 
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^encttvor  Smoot.  If  you  put  a  specific  duty  on,  then  will  come 
ectly  to  the  other  dilemma  of  miposing  a  specific  duty  on  the 
T'-priced  reed  in  comparison  with  the  higher  priced. 
Vlr.  IDemarest.  But  you  can  specify  on  the  two  better  grades. 
•Senator  Smoot.  I  am  saying  if  you  take  out  the  cheaper  reed  and 
t  it.   on  the  free  list,  then  what  percentage  do  you  want  here  ad 
lorem — ^because  that  is  the  proper  way  to  have  it. 
Mr.  I>BMAREST.  Ten  per  cent,  tne  same  as  it  was  before. 
Senator  Curtis.  There  was  very  little  imported  dutiable  came  in  ? 
Mr.  IDemarest.  $170,000.     It  has  been  cut  down  since  the  war. 
Senator  Curtis.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  revenue. 
Mr.   Demarest.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  for  revenue,  but  there 
ast  be  another  reason  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  it  was  free  it  went  up  to  $3,000,000. 
Mr.    Demarest.  Rattan  is  a  very  large  article,  if  they  wanted 
venue;  why  not  put  a  specific  duty  on  rattan?    As  you  say,  a 
cent  specific  duty  on  rattan  would  bring  the  revenue.     I  am  not 
ivocatmg  that,  however. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  it  from  the  free  list  and  put  it  where  you 
^ve  it,  where  you  have  asked. 

Mr.  r>EMAREST.  It  ought  to  be  5  or  6  there,  and  split  bamboo  is 
lere,  which  is  another  article  for  brooms,  an  article  which  costs  3 
ents,  and  they  put  on  it  2  cents  a  pound  duty,  and  it  has  always  been 
It  is  a  broom  maker^s  material. 
You  gentlemen  were  speaking  about  watches  while  I  have  been 
ere.  A  wrist  watch  ana  a  17-jeweled  watch.  It  is  just  as  wrong 
o  put  value  on  a  wrist  watch  as  a  17-jewel  watch,  ana  place  a  duty 
»n  that  as  it  is  on  this  raw  material  calling  it  something  else,  calling 
t  a  machine  reed  for  dutiable  purposes. 

Senator  Dilungham.  While  we  are  speaking  about  that,  what  class 
>f  brushes  are  manufactured  from  reeds  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  We  make  these  bush  brooms  and  street  brooms, 
md  they  fill  the  com  broom  with  these,  in  the  center.  I  might  cite 
m  instance  whv  the  American  manufacturers  do  not  need  protection 
on  this  material.  Here  is  a  card  from  Hayward  Brothers  &  Wakefield 
Co.,  received  recently,  offering  the  waste  material  from  the  rattans 
that  they  cut  at  5  cents  a  pound  for  broom  purposes,  so  that  if  the 
broom  manufacturers  wanted  to  use  this  they  could  do  it.  They  do 
not  need  the  protection.  Our  material  sells  to-day  under  the  most 
reduced  price  at  7  cents  per  pound.  It  was  selling  up  as  high  as  20 
to  25  cents  for  the  cheapest  material.  So  that  the  manufacturer 
does  not  need  protection  on  any  material  he  makes  into  brooms. 
It  is  waste. 

Senator  Smoot.  Supposing  we  imposed  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  rattan  for  revenue  purposes,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon 
the  manufactured  and  wrought  rattans  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  I  think  there  will  be  other  people  here  who  will 
speak  on  the  question.     I  am  not  interested  as  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
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(Brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Demarest  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  foil***  - 

Rattan  and  Kked  Importers'  Associatk^x  . 

Xew  York,  Augxtst  s-*..  /- 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washingtmt,  D.  C. 

GeiJtlemen:  This  brief  i^ferp  to  Fordney  tariff,  schedule  4,  paragrmph  4i .  *■ 
free-list  schedule  15,  paragraph  1683.  Uniranufactured  hand-cut  re«ip  ra\»-  ».  - . 
been  classed  "free  of  duty.  " 

This  is  a  raw  material  imported  from  China,  mainly  for  use  in  broom?  ami  ^  *-  • 
and  the  better  selections  for  cheap  chairs,  furniture,  and  baby  carriag«».  «n*i  » 
goods  of  all  kinds. 

This  article  is  not  made  here  by  hand  and  is  not  grown  here,  therefore,  I  •^r  - 
should  be  free  of  duty,  as  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sale  t*t  d^  n- 
reed. 

Paragraph  411  would  assess  duty  on  this  low  grade  of  reed  on  the  same  \m^  - 
other  reea  made  here  by  machinery,  by  a  few  ver>'  large  manufacturptrF.  r»-  ■ 
the  duty  to  run  (instead  of  20  per  cent  as  intended),  not  lees  than  150  p«r  o-f    - 
American-made  reed  in  small  sizes  would  be  worth  60  cents  rer  pound,  ar^-  ' 
A^alue  on  broom  or  basket  rc^ed  of  7  cents  per  pound,  making  tne  duty  12  o-n"»    - 
pound  on  a  7  cent  article. 

There  are  other  grades  of  hand-cut  reed  which  are  known  as  selected  aik<i  -  •    . 
selected.    The  same  inconsistency  in  a  lesser  degree  would  apply  to  the  I**- 
of  duty  on  the  same  basis  of  value  on  these  other  grades. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  a  raw  material,  the  same  as  rattan,  and  -c 
be  inserted  in  paragraph  1683,  as  it  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  nf  tr  •  - 
baskets,  furniture,  baby  carriages,  etc.,  as  is  rattan,  which  is  used  for  the  vmxt*-  - 
other  purposes,  and  that  a  duty  which  would  certainly  exclude  importatic  n  *k 
not  be  placed  on  this  article. 

..  We  submit  in  paragraph  411  that  the  words  "For  the  purprse  of  a^wt^ncs*  ■ 
hand -made  reed,  or  cane,  shall  be  held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  xrarfcicr 
reed,  or  cane,  of  corresponding  sizes,  *'  be  omitted,  aB  it  is  a  most  agi^ravatuur  f  li-  - 

AliiK),  '*split  bamboo,  2  cents  per  pound,  *'  be  omitted,  and  that  in  pani^Tapfc  •  • 
be  insertea  "Split  bamboo,  ana  hand-cut  reed,  unmanufactured.  forbmoiEfr,  brt--  ■ 
bavsket*s,  etc.,  free,  '*  as  it  is  free  under  paragraph  648,  act  of  1913. 

There  is  another  article  known  as  machine-cut  reed,  importe<l  from  Gennaxi*.  i- 
China,  which  compares'  in  value  with  machine-cut  reed  made  in  America  t»>  a 
American  manufacturers  only,  mainly  for  their  own  use. 

Most  manufacturers  depencl  on  imported  reed  for  their  supplv,  as  enough  t»^:  * . 
'never  been  produced  in  this  countr>'  to  supply  the  ver>'  large  deirand  fo  \\.^  >*- 
purposes,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  competitive  duty  be  aFwssfd,  not  .  .•• 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  machine-made  reed,  same  as  preeent  tariff  «*€••!»  \* 
paragraph  173.     If  the  Government  needs  revenue,  a  10  per  cent  dutv  ad  xakr^: 
or  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  be  placed  on  rattan,  wl  ich  is  aUo  a  raw  r  . 
terial,  and  is  on  the  free  list  under  the  present  and  previous  tariffs. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Rattan  and  Reed  Impopterh'  A»9ociAn«>^ 
Charles  II.  Demarest,  Chairman. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Boker  is  here.     He  wishes  to  spc^ak  •  : 
sheet  metals,  I  am  informed,  and  has  been  here  for  several  d«y<.  m^ 
by  some  mistake  in  arranging  the  names  his  name  was  left  off  th«  ..-' 
of  witnesses,  and  we  will  hear  him  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  R.  BOKER,  BEPBESEITTIVO  H.  BOKEl 
&  CO.   (INC.),  101  DXJANE  STBEET,  HEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  Dillingham.  WTiat  paragraph  do  you  appear  on? 

Mr.  Boker.  I  appear  on  paragraphs  30^,  385,  and  305.     I  wan*.  ■ 
speak  first  on  paragraph  309  and  then  I  want  to  say  a  few  w«     - 
afterwards  about  305. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Boker.  I  am  from  New  York,  101  Duane  Street.     I  am  : 
president  of  H.  Boker  &  Co,  (Inc.). 
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Senator  Smoot.  Importers  ? 

Mr.    6oK£R.  We  are  very  large  American  manufacturers.     We 

f aerate  the  Valley  Forge  cutlery  factory  and  have  a  large  plant  at 
ilton,  and  we  are  large  importers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  and  a  manufacturer? 
Mr.    BoKEB.  Yes.     Our  manufacturing  interests   are  financially 
irger  than  the  importing  interests,  because  we  have  just  built  some 
ery  large  plants  here. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  particular  item  under  paragraph  305  are 
ou  interested  in  ? 

]tfr.  BoKER.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  309  first.  In  paragraph  309 
ie  are  interested  in  the  lines  18  to  21,  which  states  that  ^^  sheets  or 
ilates  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal  with 
avers  of  other  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hanmier- 
ng,  rolling  or  welding,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  material,  gentlemen,  is  also  made  in  wire  and  in  bars  and  rods, 
rhe  words  ^^  Wire,  bars,  and  rods,"  should  be  inserted  after  the  words 
'sheets  and  plates,"  and  that  would  really  cover  the  industry. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  will  come  under  the  wire  schedule. 
Mr.  BoKER.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  article,  very  unique  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  it  is  really  all  m  a  class  by  itself. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  not  that  fall  under  wire  rods  in  paragraph 
315? 

Mr.  BoKER.  It  is  such  a  totally  different  article,  I  will  visualize  it 
to  you  and  show  what  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  on  and  make  your  statement,  and  then  I  will 
see  whether  that  applies  there  or  not. 

Mr.  BoKER.  This  class  of  metal  divides  itself  into  two  different 
gi^oups.  One  is  the  iron  and  steel  group,  which  is  the  base  metal, 
and  the  other  is  the  copper  nickel  and  other  metal  group,  which,  I 
might  call  the  rare  metal  group. 

The  iron  and  steel  group  we  have  been  trying  to  find  a  market  for 
where  zinc  is  being  used  now  and  for  the  making  of  linings  of  fireless 
cookers,  but  there  has  been  no  market  created  as  yet.     We  have 
been  trying  for  the.last  20  or  30  years,  and  there  is  hardly  any  market 
in  this  country.     In  Europe  this  material  is  used  for  cooking  pots, 
for  which  the  American  market  is  not  receptive.     We  have  tried 
and  others  have  been  trying  to  get  it  established,  and  the  American 
market  does  not  take  it.     Therefore,  the  demand  for  this  material 
has  not  been  more  than  25  or  30  tons  a  year,  and  I  want  to  say,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  made  in  this  country,  because  the  making  of 
it  is  only  profitable  by  having  a  very  large  and  expensive  plant,  and 
as  there  is  no  demand  it  could  not  maintain  such  a  plant.     Conse- 
quently, we  have  had  a  very  small  demand  for  it,  and,  as  I  say, 
with  our  best  efforts  we  have  not  been  able  to  increase  it.     It    s 
classified  under  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
classified  as  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  in  fact,  it  would  be  better 
to  make  a  specific  duty  of  3i  cents  a  pound.     The  material  costs 
15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  it  can  not  compete  with  pure  brass  and 
copper. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  chiefly  used  for,  do  you  say,  fire- 
less  cookers,  and  what  else  ? 

Mr.  BoKER,  Fireless  cookeis.     We  have  found  use  for  it  for  candy 
pans,  because  the  candy  pans  are  now  made  of  copper,  nickel-plated^ 
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and  the  verdigris  of  the  copper  is  very  apt  to  act  injurioudy  *ia 
candy,  because  the  surface  is  very  permanent  and  more  durm*' . 
than  nickel  or  electroplated  copper.     That  is  one  of  the  very 
uses  we  have  found  for  the  metal.     It  is  stamped  up  into  little  f« 
Uke  this  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  for  forming  vms- 
on,  and  the  metal  itself  is  used  in  Europe  for  such  parts  a^  f 
[indicating],  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  pot  for  making  a  coffw  i* 
and  this  is  the  other  coffee  pot. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  would  the  tariff  provided  -■ 
the  bill  add  to  the  ad  valorem  cost  of  those  articles  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  We  have  had  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutv  <»n 
and  we  have  not  increased  the  sale.     The  material  itself  in£er«^: 
is  too  expensive  to  compete  with  anything  in  the  line  such  as  elecL-  - 
plated  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  has  that  been  classified  heretofore— in  :  ■ 
basket  clause  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  No;  it  has  been  specially  classified  for  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  had  been  classifit-d  - 
the  basket  clause. 

Senator  MoCumber.  May  we  know  what  the  revenue  is  from  t^-s 
particular  metal  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  BoKER.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  would  be  a  liberal  csstimA*- 
The  present  duty  is  15  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  is  very  small,  at 
with  the  15  per  cent  which  I  suggest  now  it  ought  to  l>e  3)  ceni.*  i 
poimd — it  will  just  about  remain  as  small  as  it  is  now.     But  if  t.^^ 
duty  is  put  very  much  higher  the  trade  will  not  use  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Because  of  limited  use,  would  it  not  ea^.* 
cut  short  the  tariff  that  is  placed  on  it  by  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  Then  we  would  get  into  a  very  high  price,  and  we  mz' 
now  competing  with  electroplated  steel,  and  it  would  then  be  too  Lir 
and  the  trade  would  not  buy  it  at  all.     That  is  the  wav  we  feel  about  / 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  the  tariff  provided  in  the  bill  wim: : 
have  that  result  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  think  so;  yes;  and  with  3^  per  cent  dutv  net  on  :• 
valued  at  20  cents  a  pound,  I  believe  it  is  a  little  higher  tlian  wha:  .* 
now  being  paid  on  it,  and  I  think  the  imports  could  be  maintain<^i 
It  is  one  of  the  articles  that  is  not  made  in  this  country;  so  I  do  n*  t 
know  how  we  would  arrive  at  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  affect  it  at  all. 

Mr.  BoKER.  The  wire  should  also  be  included  in  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble,  have  you,  aU*'/- 
the  wire  falling  under  the  wire  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  We  have  not  imported  any  wire  for  a  very  long  lim* 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  I  tliink  that  under  the  Underwwxl  l».. 
and  also  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  it  has  alwa3rs  C4>me  in  under  f-v 
wire  paragraph. 

Mr.  BoKER.  Yes;  we  had  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  wire. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  had  any  tnm^».- 
and  as  long  as  it  is  not  made  it  seemed  rather  inconsistent  to  put  «»^ 
in  with  the  sheet. 

Mr.  BoKER.  The  other  class  in  this  paragraph  is  the  rair-inr*.* 
group,  which  is  copper,  nickel,  and  other  metals. 

The  iron  and  steel  plated  sheets  are  not  made  in  this  country.  J*" 
the  copper,  nickel,  ancl  other  metals,  I  think,  are  made  in  this  nmntrv 
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t  least  I  hear  that  some  of  this  material  is  made  by  the  brazing  process. 
i^e  are  not  importing  any  of  it  except  little  sample  lots.  &)  we  can 
ot  speak  very  much  about  it,  but  ii  the  duties  on  sheet  copper  and 
leet  nickel  and  sheet  brass  should  be  taken  as  averaged,  we  think 
lat  a  duty  of  about  20  per  cent  on  this  would  be  fair  and  equitable, 
ocause  the  duties  on  copper  sheet  is  2^  cents  per  pound,  and?  I  think 
rass  sheets  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  and  what  the  duty  is  on  nickel 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  10  to  15  cents  a  pouna.  So  I  think 
rhen  averaging  it  up  we  could  say  that  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  • 
•e  equitable,  or  10  cents  per  pound  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  if  the  change  is  made  specific  on  sheet  you 
hink  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  here. 

Mr.  BoKER.  Yes;  3i  cents  per  poimd  specific  for  the  iron  and 
teel  plated  sheets  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper,  nickel,  and 
>ther  metal  sheets. 

If  I  may  now  speak  about  paragraph  385  ?  Paragraph  385,  lines 
l3,  14,  and  15,  is  what  we  are  mterested  in,  which  states  '*bars,  rods, 
dlates,  sheets,  strips,  strands,  anodes,  or  electrodes,  30  per  cent  ad 
ralorem. " 

I  think  that  the  words  '*  wire  and  tubes"  ought  to  be  added  in  that, 
because  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sheets  is,  irom  what  I  can  learn, 
identical  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing  wire,  and  as  the  making  of 
wire  and  tubes  is  part  of  the  industry  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  this 
paragraph;  this  paragraph  provides  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  this?  Because  this  only 
applies  to  nickel,  with  oxide,  where  they  are  the  component  material 
ot  chief  value. 

Mr.  BoKER.  The  article  which  I  am  speaking  of  now  is  called  pure 
nickel;  it  is  nickel  with  a  small   percentage   of  manganese,  wnich 
makes  it  ductible  and  malleable. 
Senator  Smoot.  Coming  in  tubes  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  Coming  in  tubes,  wires,  bars,  rods,  sheets,  and  strips. 
Therefore,  as  it  contains  only  H  to  2  per  cent  manganese,  it  is  thrown 
into  the  pure-nickel  group,  as  I  call  it,  and  hence  it  falls  under  para- 
graph 385,  and  as  the  wire  and  tubes  are  made  of  this  material  I 
feel  they  ought  to  have  a  place  there. 
Senator  Smoot.  Where  have  they  been  classified  before  ? 
Mr.  BoKER.  They  have  been  classified  before  in  the  same  group, 
and  have  apparently  been  left  out.  I  know  they  were  classified  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  and  they  were  so  classified.  I  have  been 
iniportmg  them  for  the  last  20  years,  and  they  have  always  been 
classified  with  the  nickel  group. 

I  believe  that  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  too  high,  for  the  reason  that 
nickel  is  what  I  mignt  call  an  international  metal.  We  have  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  quite  considerable  quantities  to  Germany 
and  then  brought  it  back  again  in  the  refined  form.  So  I  suggest  to 
classify  the  bars  and  rods  with  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the 
present  Underwood  tariff,  and  to  classify  the  strips,  wire,  tubes,  and 
strands  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  cast  anodes  with  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  the  rolled  anodes  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and 
the  electrodes  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  tne  Payne- Aldrich  bill  it  was  divided  this  way: 
That  pigs  and  ingots,  bars,  rods,  and  plates  were  6  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  BoKER.    les,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  the  sizes  in  strips  were  35  per  cent  ad  Talc-r* . 

Mr.  B'oKER.  That  was  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  BoKER.  But  was  anything  said  about  wire  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  do  not  know  why  they  were  left  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  may  have  been  classified  under  the  h«.*^ 
clause. 

r  Mr.  BoKER.  Maybe  that  was  true;  but  if  you  bring  the  wir*^  l 
tubes  into  the  basket  clause,  which  is  35  per  cent,  you  will  bn'.j 
out  of  line,  because  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  wire  ihm: 
does  sheets.  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  objections  to  the  same  cla.<sir. 
tions  that  we  had  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  i 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  easier  all  the  way  r«'':" 
if  the  words  ''wire  and  tubes"  would  be  added  in  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  with  that  addition,  using  *'  wire  and  tuU  - 
to  the  classification  as  provided  for  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  law.     T 
classification  was,  first,  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  or  plates,  that  »  . 
6  cents  per  pound;  and  tnen  sheets  or  strips,  35  per  cent  ad  val(»n- 
Now,  if  we  add  wire  and  tubes  to  that  classification,  would  thti  •• 
satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.   les;  that  would  be  satisfactory,  with  the  pnjvu- 
course,  under  the  American  valuation  that  its  duties  be  reduced  • 
this  metal  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that. 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  have  written  a  brief  on  this  which  I  would  hk*-  •• 
file.     The  basic  reason  is  the  absolute  eq^uality  of  the  cost  on  mt'\- 
in  Europe  to  the  cost  of  nickel  in  this  country.     Germany  ai 
England  do  not  produce  any  nickel;  they  import  it;  and,  con-- 
quently,  the  European  countries  are  under  no  advantage  in  u  • 
respect. 

May  I  refer  now  to  paragraph  305  i    The  reason  I  am  speakr  j 
about  paragraph  305  is.  that  we  have  been  importing  for  the  .u-* 
34  years  steel  from  Sheffield,  England,  and  we  have  created  a  f 
market  for  it,  which,  however,  is  constantly  reducing  itself.     T 
particular  steel  of  which  I  will  give  an  example  is  **  high-speed  '*  >i»- 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  a  tungsten  content  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  It  is  a  tungsten  steel.     Paragraph  305,  in  conne*' 
with  paragraph  304,  puts  a  duty  on  high-speed  steel  under  : 
American  valuation  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equa*  * 
40  cents  per  pound.     The  steel  now  sells  in  the  Uniteil  Statt*-  » 
about  80  cents  per  pound.     Paragraph  304  provides  20  per  cent  - 
valorem  on  this;  paragraph  305  provides,  by  virtue  of  its  boin^  - 
alloy  steel,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  last  part  of  para^rnif 
305  provides  a  specific  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  on  the  tun^'-' 
contained  therein  in  excess  of  H  per  cent,  which  is  equal  iv  •- 
cents  per  pound.     Consequently,  the  duty  is  50  per  cent  ad  valori'^ 
equal  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  already  his  selling  expenses  «• 
profit  included  in  the  80  cents.     Consequently  if  25  cents  per  ptmr- 
is  added  to  $1.01  a  selling  price  of  $1.2G  is  necessary'  for  the  import*  * 
which  does  not  yet  give  him  a  profit. 

The  EngUsh  high-speed  steel  now  sells  at  58  cents  per  poun«l  . 
Liverpool.     If  we  add  to  this  58  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  for  e-xpen-  • 
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bringing  it  over,  and  40  cents  per  pound  for  putting  it  on  the 
areliouse  floor,  we  get  $1.01  per  pound.  We  all,  whether  importer 
•  manufacturer,  have  an  overhead.  I  have  been  in  this  business 
r  25  or  30  years,  and  have  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  our 
cpenses,  and  I  know  that  our  expense  on  high-speed  steel  is  25 
^nts  per  pound  to  bring?  it  into  the  nands  of  the  consumer. 
The  American  manufacturer  has  already  his  selling  expiense  and 
pofit  included  in  the  80  cents.  Conseouently,  if  25  cents  is  added  to 
I  -Ol  a  selling  price  of  81.26  per  pouna  is  necessary,  which  does  not 
et  give  him  profit;  and,  therefore,  I  feel  that  these  duties  are  abso- 
itely  prohibitive  and  will  end  the  importations  of  this  steel. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  manuiacturing  any  high-speed  steel  ? 
Mr.  BoKER.  No;  we  are  buying  fairly  considerable  amounts  here; 
1  fact,  we  are  dealing  very  largely  in  American  steels  as  well.  But  I 
:no^v  positively  that  with  these  proposed  duties,  these  steels  could 
lot  be  brought  into  this  country  any  more.  I  really  think  that  we 
leed  some  international  competition  on  steels  in  general  and  high- 
peed  steels  in  particular,  because  there  exists  no  danger  to  the  Amer- 
can  mills,  as,  under  the  Underwood  tariflF  of  15  per  cent  the  imports 
)f  these  steels  have  not  been  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  they  are 
ronstantly  decreasing. 

The  reason  why  tne  imports  are  so  small  is  because  the  English 
[nanufacturing  costs  are  very  high,  and  the  English  mill  sells  its 
products  always  at  a  profit.  It  will  never  do  any  dumping;  they 
make  high-grade  goods  and  charge  a  high  price  for  tnem,  and  we  have 
always  been  selling  thei^  steel  at  a  higher  price;  from  5  to  10  cents  per 
pound  higher.  We  can  not  sell  to  the  large  consumers  of  high-speed 
steel. 

We  personally  have  imported  about  1  per  cent  of  this  material. 
I  suggest  to  take  the  alloy  steels  out  of  paragraph  304  and  to  make 
the  duty  in  paragraph  305  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  at  the 
selling  price  of  80  cents  per  pound  will  give  10  cents  per  pound  duty 
against  a  present  duty  of  8.07  upon  the  English  cost. 

And  then,  as  to  the  specific  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound,  in  para- 
graph 305,  not  to  carry  98J  per  cent  into  the  steel  but  only  50  per 
cent.  My  reason  for  that  is  as  follows:  There  is  a  tungsten  duty  in 
paragrapn  302  of  72  cents  per  pound,  of  tungsten  contained  therein, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  duty  under  paragraph  302  carries 
itself  equally  along  into  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  305.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  expected  as  tungsten  sells  now  at  40  to  45  cents 
per  pound,  that,  with  a  duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  the  selling  price 
of  tungsten  will  advance  to  $1.17  per  pound,  just  because  there  is  a 
duty  of  72  cents  per  pound  on  it. 

It  is  assumed  tnat  this  72  cents  per  pound  duty  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  steel  manufacturer,  and,  in  consequence  of  which  he  will  have 
to  get  his  compensation  for  it  in  the  duty  on  the  bar  steel,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  work  out  in  practice  that  way,  because  the  steel 
manufacturer  will  not  have  to  pay  72  cents  per  pound  more  for  the 
tungsten  because  the  tungsten  price  in  this  country  and  all  over  the 
world  is  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand.  It  is  one  mine  selling 
against  another  mine,  and  it  is  the  scarcity  or  the  abundance  of  it 
which  governs  the  price.  The  duty  of  72  cents  a  pound  is  a  contrib- 
uting factor,  but  is  not  an  absolute  factor  in  the  matter:  and  if  the 
American  tungsten  refiner  does  not  advance  his  price  72  cents  per 
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pound  the  steel  manufacturer  ought  not   to  be  protected  to  i^.:^ 
extent  in  the  steel. 

As  to  the  coinpetition  of  other  countries,  Sweden  does  not  pnniiL  • 
any  crucible  cast  steel  nor  does  it  produce  any  high-speed  st«^ 
and  Germany  never  made  any  high-speed  steel  that  amount^l    ' 
anything  in  quality.     I  do  think  that  English  steels  ought  not  t4»   " 
shut  out  altogether.     They  have  never  been  dangerous.     The  Eng- 
lish have  been  very  fair  in  competition,  and  they  have  never  d4.-i^' 
any  dumping  in  this  country. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  suggest  making  the  duty  under  paragraph  >•  ■  • 
under  the  American  valuation.,  half  what  it  is  now  proposed,  whj- 
makes  the  duty  on  tool  steAs  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  20  r»- 
cent  ad  valorem.     The  chief  reLon  is  that  English  maaufactur^r..- 
costs  are  extraordinarily  high  and  will  not  be  any  lower  for  a  li  •re- 
time.    I  have  figures  on  costs  of  coal  and  on  the  labor  situation. 

Senator  La   Follette.  Have  you  incorporated    those   figures 
your  brief  ? 

Mr.  BoKER.  I  have  no  brief  on'  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  can  add  to  your  brief,  if  you  know  it. 

Mr.  BoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

(Briefs  submitted  by  Mr.  Boker  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follf»w- 

Brief  on  Metal  Schedule  No.  3,  Paragraph  309. 

This  part  of  the  paragraph  reads: 

Sheets  or  plates,  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal,  with  U%  ■  •^- 
of  other  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hammering,  rolling,  or  weUli- j 
28  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  paragraph  divides  itself  into  two  distinctly  different  groups:  Oroup  a    Ir- 
and  steel  sheets,  plates,  wire,  or  bare,  plated  with  other  metals;  Group  b    ''<»p;*  - 
nickel  or  other  metal  sheets  plated  with  other  metals. 

Regarding  Group  a,  iron  and  steel  sheets,  wire  or  bare,  plated  with  oih»»r  u^\m  - 
Under  the  present  Underwood  tariff  these  sheets  pay  a  15  per  cent  ad  val<irMii  d  .' 

Plated  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  wire  have  been  imported  into  this  ccmntrv  |.  -  . 
great  niunber  of  yeare  in  very  small  quantities  and  hardly  ever  in  excels  of  frvim  .v-  ■ 
50  tons  annually.    There  is  no  industry  in  this  country  producing  similar  i>h«<ei*  &- 
far  as  we  know,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  ver>'  large  and  expen^ix'e  \tla.' 
to  produce  them  and  it  would  not  pay  a  domestic  manufacturer  to  install  ih«*  t^, .  -- 
ment  that  would  produce  this  item,  when  the  demand  is  so  small. 

Plated  sheets  of  iron  and  steel  are  used  in  Europe  for  the  mantifacturp  of  rx»  -ki  - 
utensils,  tableware,  coffee  pots,  service  trays,  etc..  for  which  the  Americmn  ta^rk 
is  not  receptive. 

American  manufacturere  of  similar  household  articles  prefer  these  utensils  of  al  .^ 
nimi  or  of  nickel-electronlated  brass,  copper,  or  Gorman  silver. 

Repeat<»d  efforts  have  neen  made  in  past  yeare  to  import  from  Etiprope  the  flni*^  • 
tab lo ware  made  of  these  iron  and  steel  sheets  plated  with  nickel,  but  without  »o«^  «— > 
because  the  American  public  is  educated  to  the  use  of  kitchen  utensils,  cnokiiu;  at, 
tableware  mado  of  the  rare  metal  of  solid  brass  or  German  sih'er  electmplat  -l 
consequence  of  which  tho  importations  of  these  sheets  have  remained  bo  \'^ry  «m  ■" 

The  price  of  these  iron  and  steel  sheets  plated  with  other  metalfi  varies  arrxir*!.:, 
to  thickness,  between  $300  to  $400  per  ton,  or  15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  a  «i-  - 
of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  prohibit  the  importation,  because  it  would  *  r  - . 
the  cost  considerably  above  the  cost  of  pure  brass  and  copper  electroplattnl  arti* »  - 
especially  so.  as  there  is  generally  one-third  wast©  in  manufacturing    which  mw* 
is  of  no  value  (except  as  commori  iron  scraps  in  the  iron  and  tdeel  »heotci.  wb«—  ^ 
the  recoverable  waste  in  brass  and  copper  sheets  is  two-thirds  of  it*  value. 

Regarding  Group  b,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal  sheets  plated  with  otht^  mr-?^ . 
The  proc^ess  of  welding  otner  metals  on  pure  copper  and  nickel  ahwt*  is  sw  expt«ii«*  ■ 
that  the  European  manufacturing  coat  is  consiaerably  above  the  com  of  pfodiir<.*v 
nickel  and  copper  sheets  electroplated  with  other  metals.    Consequently  we  xhir.t 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  be  a  sufficient  protection. 
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%  CONCLUSION. 

"We  suggest  that  sp^ial  provision  be  made  under  the  new  tariff  to  read  regarding 
"oup  a,  wire,  bara,  sheets,  or  plates  composed  of  iron  and  steel,  with  layers  of  other 
f^tal  or  metals  impose  thereon  by  forging,  hammering,  rolling,  or  welding,  15  per 
xit  a<i  valorem  Tor  a  specific  duty  not  exceeding  3i  cents  par  pound). 
lieg&rdiD^  group  b  sheets  or  plat?8  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metals,  with 
yers  of  metal  or  metals  impo3?d  thereon  by  forging,  hammering,  rolling,  or  welding, 
'  P<^*r  cent  ad  valorem  (or  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound). 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

L.  C.  HiRscH  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
H.  BoKER  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Per  J.  R.  BoKER.. 


Supplement  to  Brief  on  Paragraph  309,  Thermostatic  Metal. 

This  is  a  metal  composed  of  a  layer  of  brass  welded  on  a  layer  of  nickel  steel  in 
4|ual  proportions  of  thickness  and  rolled  into  sheets. 

Owir^  to  the  fact  that  this  is  composed  in  equal  thickness  of  half  nickel  steel  and 
lalf  brass,  we  suggest  to  establish  its  identity  tnat  the  word — 

'Thermostatic  metal"  be  specially  mentioned  and   to  fall  under  group  b  with 
!0  per  cent  ad  valorem  (or  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound). 
Keepectfully  submitted. 

H.  BoKBR  &  Co.  (Tno,), 
J.  R.  Boker,  PreHident. 


Brief  on  Metal  Schedule  No.  3,  Paragraph  385,  Pertaining  to  Nickel  in 
Bars,  Rods,  Plates,  Sheets,  Strips,  Strands,  Anodes,  and  Electrodes,  30 
Per  Cent  Ad  Valorem. 

History  of  the  industry:  Except  as  to  anodes  or  electrodes,  this  part  of  para^aph 
3>»5  refera  to  nickel  which  has  been  made  malleable  and  ductile  by  the  addition  of 
manganese.  This  malleable  and  ductile  nickel  was  first  made  in  Germany  and  the 
process  was  covered  by  patents,  which  have  long  since  expired.  Germany  does  not 
produce  any  nickel  and  nas  to  import  it. 

The  American  nickel  manufacturers  and  converters  have  achieved  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  and  uniformity  in  producing  this  malleable  nickel  that  the  very  small 
imported  quantities  are  used  solely  by  a  few  consumers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  imported  nickel,  because  in  their  opinion  the  imported  nickel 
may  in  isolated  instances  be  preferable  in  quality  over  the  domestic  material,  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  premium. 

Duties  on  pure  malleable  nickel. 


Bars 

Rr*d5> 

Sheets.'. .. 

.Strips 

Strands .  - . 
Aikodes. . . 
Electrodes. 


Underwood 
tariff. 


Per  cent. 


10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Fordney 
tariff. 


Per  cent. 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


PURE   malleable   NICKEL   IN    WIRE   AND  TUBES. 


Small  imports  of  such  wire  and  tubes  have  been  made  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
wire  and  tubes  are  of  the  same  alloy  mixture  as  bars,  rods,  plates,  etc.,  we  would 
suggest  to  add  the  words  '*wire  and  tubes"  to  the  word  "strips"  on  line  14  of  para> 
graph  385. 
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PRICES, 


» 


?ure  nickel  bars,  size  nine-sixteenths  inch  are  sold  by  the  American 
turers  at  63  cents  per  pound. 

The  European  nine-sixteenths  inch  pure  nickel  bar  sold  at  the  time  wli^n 
the  exchange  rate  was  1.5  cents  per  1  mark  (as  an  illustration >  at  £urnp»>ac  '  • 
port,  per  pound * 

5  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  expenses,  cases,  landing  chai-ges 

30  per  cent  duty  on  63  cents * 

At  warehouse  floor  of  the  importer,  per  pound *  . 

With  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange  the  European  mark  price  chancv^  ^■' 
ingly,  so  that  the  61  cents  per  pound  cost  at  European  port,  remains  siih«iAc:.« 
the  same. 

The  selling  expenses  of  the  importer  are  at  least  25  per  cent  on  the  Hi  9r*  c*  - 
before  he  can  make  a  profit  on  his  Investment. 

PURE   NICKEL   SHEETS    AND   PURE    NICKEL   WIRE. 

Sheets  0.040  inch  thick  and  wire  0.040  inch  diameter  are  sold  by  the  Ami*'^    j 

manufacturers  at  per  pound,  90  cents. 

The  European  nickel  sheets  of  0.040  inch  thickness  and  wire  of  0.04(>  inch 
diameter  sold  at  the  time  when  the  exchange  was  1.5  cents  per  mark  m  * 

European  port,  per  pound ^" 

5  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  expenses,  cases,  landing  charges •  - 

30  per  cent  duty  on  90  cents -T 

,  At  warehouse  floor  of  importer,  per  pound »f»  - 

These  sheets  and  wire  are  retailed  out  in  small  quantities  by  the  importer 
to  carry  a  stock  and  in  order  to  cover  his  overhead  charges  and  selling  e 
before  he  can  make  a  profit  on  his  investment,  he  has  at  least  25  per  cent  ex 
the  95.25  cents  equal  24  cents  per  pound,  so  that  we  have  to  obtain  at  leacit  $1.1 
pound  before  making  any  profit. 

With  the  rise  and  fall  of  tne  exchange  the  European  mark  price  changee  accarxitsr. 
so  that  the  figure  of  65  cents  per  pound  cost  at  European  port  remains  subfftAnria. 
the  same. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  price  of  pure  nickel  sheets  and  pure  nickt-l  v  * 
is  in  both  cases  identical  and  therefore  substantiate  our  contention  an  nieDtioD««{    . 
the  first  page  in  paragraph  4,  that  the  word  "wire"  should  be  specifically  iD«*nti-  -• 
and  added  to  line  14  of  paragraph  385. 

PURE    NICKEL   SE.\MLE88  TUBES. 

We  have  no  comparative  figures  to  give,  because  we  do  not  know  of  any  pun*  ni-  » 
seamless  tubes  being  made  in  the  United  States,  and  have  not  imported  any  wxjxc^  •  ■ 
war,  but  unless  the  word  "tube"  is  added  to  line  14.  paragraph  3Sd.  they  wtkjI.!   . 
under  articles  not  specially  provided  for.  and  as  the  process  of  drawiri;  tuSi^  »•  :. 
materially  different  from  the  process  of  drawing  wire,  our  opinion  ii?  that  Ui^  w- r 
*' tubes"  should  ])e  specially  mentioned. 

COXCLl'SION. 

ia)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  selling  prices  mentioned  *•-  ■ 
include  the  American  manufacturer's  selling  expenses,  overhead  chai^ff^.  and  \^ 
and  that  the  importer,  who  has  to  retail  this  material  out  from  hw  stock.  ha«  mt  I. « 
selling  expenses  of  25  per  cent  on  his  coet  at  the  warehouee  floor. 

(6)  We  ask  that  the  word3  "tubes  and  wire"  be  added  to  line  1 K  para^aph  An*. 

U')  The  proposed  duty  of  PO  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  \»  on  pcn^  lu  % 
bars  18.9  cents  per  pound,  which  makee  the  cost  to  the  importer  at  hii*  warfhiH>«  •  . 
27  per  cent  higher  than  the  polling  price  of  the  American  material.     Thervtrtfv  a  ti   : 
of  30  per  cent  is  unnecessary  and  it  is  olmous,  that  even  10  per  cent  duly  w- 
compel  the  importer  to  get  a  very  much  higher  pric<»  than  the  American  M41insr  i»r.  • 

{d)  Pure  nickel  sheett?  and  pure  nickel  wire,  with  a  duty  oi  20  per  ivni  ol  the  An  -• 
ican  selling  price  of  90  cent*?  per  i>ound  is  27  centi!«  per  pound.     ll  the  duty  ««r* 
per  cent  it  would  make  the  cost  of  this  material  for  the  importer  on  hi?  wafvhousw*  •*  .  ■ 
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8  eeota  per  pound,  and  in  order  to  cover  nothing  else  but  the  selling  expea««e8  of  25 
r  cent,  he  would  have  to  sell  this  material  at  $1.02  per  pound,  belore  he  can  make  any 
>tit.,  ^^^hereas  the  American  manufacturer  sells  the  material  at  90  cents  per  pound. 
F<es  j>^ctfully  submitted. 

H.  BoKER  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

J.  R.  BoKKR,  President  and  Treasurer. 

>wiii^  to  the  duties  being  assessed  on  American  selling  prices  we  ask  for  the  foUow- 
r:  F*ure  nickel  or  alloys  of  which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
ra  and  rods,  straight  or  in  coils,  10  per  cent;  wire,  tubes,  sheets,  strips,  strands,  15 
r  cent  ad  valorem;  anodes,  cast,  10  per  cent;  anodes,  rolled,  15  per  cent;  electrodes 

per  cent. 

J.  R.  BOKEI?. 

Senator  Curtis.  Add  it  to  vour  bri^f  and  file  it. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  for  the  past  two  days  has 
fen  running  until  2  o'clock  and  then  holding  no  other  session  later 
I  the  afternoon.  Do  the  committee  desire  to  continue  that  program 
>-day  ?  Some  of  the  committee  desire  to  take  a  recess  until  half 
ast  2. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  told  we  have  32  witnesses  yet  to  be  heard. 
r  we  are  only  going  to  run  until  2  o'clock  we  can  not  hear  those  wit- 
esses  to-day  and  to-morrow,  while  if  we  take  a  recess  and  then 
ame  back  and  work  until  5  o'clock  or  something  after,  and  do  that 
o-morrow,  we  can  finish  our  schedule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  suggest  putting  that  plan  over 
in  til  to-morrow,  as  I  have  arranged  my  work  on  the  basis  of  adjourn- 
njj  at  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  have  I. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  committee  will  adjourn  at  2  o'clock, 
nid  to-morrow  we  will  hold  two  sessions. 

STATEMENT    OF   MR.    WILLIAM    S.    FERRIS,    REPRESENTING 
THE  SIDWAT  MERCANTILE  CO.,  OF  ELKHART,  IND. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  speak  on  paragraph  411  i 
Mr.  Ferris.  Yes;  paragraph  411. 

I  represent  the  Siciway  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turers of  baby  carriages  and  reed  furniture.     With  your  permission, 
I  will   speak  for  manufacturers  who  were  here  on  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  but  who  were  not  able  to  remain  over. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  also  speak  for  William  A.  Ryan  t 
Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir.     I  speak  for  Mr.  Bloch,  whose  name  was  on 
the  list  Frida}'. 
Senator  wSmoot.  Do  you  speak  for  Mr.  James  F.  Donnelly  ? 
Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not. 
Senator  Smoot.  Or  for  Mr.  Diemer  ? 
Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not. 
Senator  Smoot.  Or  for  Mr.  Gerdeau  ? 
Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not. 

Is  Mr.  Bloch's  name  on  that  list?  It  was  ou  your  list  of  last 
Friday.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Bloch  and  for  other  manufacturers  whose 
names  are  appended  to  the  brief  which  I  will  hand  to  you  in  a  moment. 
Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  suggest,  before  you  bet^in,  that  there  are 
about  eight  witnesses  here  upon  this  rattan  schedule,  and  we  have 
Already  had  one  witness  this  morning  who  took  over  35  minutes. 
Wc  can  not  give  every  witness  this  much  time.     Is  it  not  possible  for 
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those  eight  witnesses  to  get  together  and  appoint  some  one  to  sp^ ;  - 
for  them  ?     I  want  to  say  to  the  witnesses  tnat  that  will  be  the  ba- 
thing for  them  to  do,   because  the  committee,  when  it  come>    • 
consider  this  schedule,  is  going  to  take  some  of  the  testimony  her 
It  can  not  read  everything.     We  want  the  testimony  that  we  art-  • 
consider  in  concise  form,  and  I  suggest  that  you  put  it  in  as  con<-  - 
form  as  possible.     There  is  a  room  next  to  this  one  where  you  «  . 
go  and  agree  upon  some  one  man  who  will  submit  your  case  ?or  y » • 
and  it  will  be  better  for  you  if  it  is  submitted  in  that  way. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  all  these  witnesses  whose  names  appear  • 
this  list  here  ?    . 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Bloch. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  Mr.  Diemer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  here;  and  • 
Mr.  Vogel  here  ? 

Mr.  Perris.  They  are  not  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  speak  for  them,  too? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes.     That  takes  four  names  off  your  list.     I  prom.-^ 
you  to  take  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

Senator  Watson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  believe,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  principle  t»f 
protective  tariff  and  we  believe  in  establishing  a  fate  oi  duty  on  rt*» 
which  will  represent  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  cost  of  pr  - 
duction  in  China  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  duty  on  reed  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  10  p.  : 
cent.  The  measure  under  consideration  proposes  to  impose  a  rat«'  •  ' 
duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  want  10  per  cent.  You  have  been  adviseil  '•» 
witnesses  who  preceded  me  tnat  reed  is  cut  from  tattan  and  that  : 
rattan  is  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  have  any  objection  if  we  put  ratt.. 
on  the  dutiable  list  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Not  at  all,  if  vou  want  rattan  on  the  dutiable  h-: 
but  we  would  suggest  that  the  rate  on  rattan 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Do  vou  want  a  proviso  here  sa yii .' 
that  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties,  hand-made  reed    or  rar.- 
shall  be  held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reeds  or  o*i: 
of  corresponding  size  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  think  that  is  unfair,  because  hand-made  reeds  ur- 
of  much  less  value  than  machine-cut  reeds. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  agree  to  . 
2-cent  rate,  or  whatever  rate  it  is  desired  to  put  upon  rattan  i 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  r..: 
on  hand-cut  reed. 

Reed  is  an  absolutely  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  "' 
baby  carriages  and  reed  furniture.  No  substitute  material  of  etpia. 
value  can  be  found. 

No  other  single  item  of  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  hab 
carriages  and  reed  furniture  equals  the  value  of  the  reed  used. 

The  baby-carriage  manufacturers  in  the  United  States   hnvt 
capital  investment  of  approximatelv  $15,000,000. 

They  employ,  under  normal  conditions,  about  8,000  operatives. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  manufacturers  of  furniture,  bv  wh»'r. 
reed   and  winding  cane   are  used.     These  manufacturers   have  m. 
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vestment    of    about    $40,000,000    and    employ    normally    27,000 

»eratives. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  China  hand-cut  reed  worth  per  pound 

-day  i 

Mr.  Ferris.  From  15  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  about  10  American  cutters  of  reed,  only  four  of  whom,  1 
ulorstand,  cut  reed  in  any  large  quantities.  I  am  advised  hy  what 
ems  to  be  dependable  authority,  that  they  have  invested  m  that 
dustry  approximately  $3,000,000  and  employ  not  over  600  opera- 
tes. 

Reed  is,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  an  absolutely  essential  material  in 
le  manufacture  of  baby  carriages.  There  is  no  single  item  of 
ftterial  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages  and  reed 
ivuiture  that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  As  compared  with  the  material  cost  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  baby 
irriage  is  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  45  per  cent,  I  think.  I  think  that  would 
over  it. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  hand-cut  reed  made  in 
ho  I'nited  States.  The  machines  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it 
ro  largelv  manufactured  by  one  single  manufacturer,  and  he,  I  am 
dvised,  nas  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  machines  used  in 
'Iiina  as  well. 

That  manufacturer  tells  me  that  one  machine  will  produce  in  about 
line  hours  334  pounds  of  reed,  in  sizes  from  4  to  6  millimeters* 
Iranting  that  the  operator  receives  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is  high, 
ho  labor  cost  is  less  than  1.5  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  cutting  alone. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  there  is  the  handling  charge  of  perhaps  half  a 
ent  a  pound.  Mr.  Diemer  said  to  you  that  the  rate  on  Chinese  reed 
vas  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound.  A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate— 
ho  rate  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — applied  to  that  amounts  to 
ii^  much  as  or  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  of  producing  the  reed 
n  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago,  we  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly 
>o  keep  the  rt^te  at  10  per  cent,  or,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Payne- 
Vldrich  bill,  and  not  to  raise  the  rate  to  20  per  cent. 

Of  these  10  American  manufacturers  to  whom  I  referred  a  moment 
igo,  4  of  them  are  American  manufacturers  of  reed  furniture,  that 
-^  to  say,  they  are  producing  babv  carriages  and  reed  furniture,  and 
'  of  them  are  large  operators.  If  this  rate  is  increased  to  20  per 
■t'nt,  it  will  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  principal 
itfm  of  material  over  our  manufacturers  who  are  buying  the  imported 
rood.  There  are  4  of  them;  there  are  130  of  us.  This  increase 
would  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  over  us.  It  would  give  them 
an  advantage  which  it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  overcome.  It 
means  that  this  amount  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  present 
profits  of  the  manufacturers,  or  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  when 
the  overhead  is  added,  it  is  quite  a  burden  by  the  time  the  article 
reaches  the  consumer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  what  per  cent  does  the  burden,  or 
tue  overhead,  bear  to  the  entire  cost? 
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those  eight  witnesses  to  get  together  and  appoint  some  one  to  spea' 
for  them  ?  I  want  to  say  to  the  witnesses  that  that  will  be  the  ba- 
thing for  them  to  do,  because  the  committee,  when  it  comes  t. 
consider  this  schedule,  is  going  to  take  some  of  the  testimony  her* 
It  can  not  read  everything.  We  want  the  testimony  that  we  are  t 
consider  in  concise  form,  and  I  suggest  that  you  put  it  in  as  conti- 
form  as  possible.  There  is  a  room  next  to  this  one  where  you  «m: 
go  and  agree  upon  some  one  man  who  will  submit  your  case  for  voi; 
and  it  will  be  better  for  you  if  it  is  submitted  in  that  way. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  all  these  witnesses  whose  names  appear  **ii 
this  list  here  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Bloch. 

Senator  Watson,  Is  Mr.  Diemer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  here;  and  - 
Mr.  Vogel  here  ? 

Mr.  Jerris.  They  are  not  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  speak  for  them,  too  i 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes.  That  takes  four  names  off  your  list.  I  promw* 
you  to  take  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

Senator  Watson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  believe,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  principle  of  .; 
protective  tariff  and  we  believe  in  establishing  a  fate  of  duty  on  ret- 
which  will  represent  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  cost  of  pf- 
duction  in  China  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  duty  on  reed  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  10  p*: 
cent.  The  measure  under  consideration  proposes  to  impose  a  ratt*  «•!' 
duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  want  10  per  cent.  You  have  been  advise<l  1». 
witnesses  who  preceded  me  that  reed  is  cut  from  tattan  and  that  r.-- 
rattan  is  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  have  any  objection  if  we  put  rait.i:. 
on  the  dutiable  list  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Not  at  all,  if  vou  want  rattan  on  the  dutiable  \\< 
but  we  would  suggest  that  the  rate  on  rattan 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Do  you  want  a  proviso  here  sayiiu 
that  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties,  hand-made  reed  or  can. 
shall  be  held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reeds  or  cau* 
of  corresponding^ size? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  think  that  is  unfair,  because  hand-made  reeds  up 
of  much  less  value  than  machine-cut  reeds. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  agree  to  * 
2-cent  rate,  or  whatever  rate  it  is  desired  to  put  upon  rattan  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  tji* 
on  hand-cut  reed. 

Reed  is  an  absolutely  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  ••• 
baby  carriages  and  reed  furniture.  No  substitute  material  of  eijua. 
value  can  be  found. 

No  other  single  item  of  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  hah; 
carriages  and  reed  furniture  equals  the  value  of  the  reed  used. 

The  baby-carriage  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  hawt*  ■ 
capital  investment  of  approximately  $15,000,000. 

They  employ,  under  normal  conditions,  about  8,000  operatives. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  manufacturers  of  furniture,  by  whtun 
reed   and  winding  cane   are  used.     These  manufacturers   nave  nii 
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ir<?^t*ment    of    about    $40,000,000    and    employ    normally    27,000 

or^t^tives. 

^>€?5iriator  Smoot.  What  is  the  China  hand-cut  reed  worth  per  pound 

-<l*i.y  ? 

Xl^r.  Ferris.  From  15  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Tlxere  are  about  10  American  cutters  of  reed,  only  four  of  whom,  I 

idoTstand,  cut  reed  in  any  large  quantities.     I  am  advised  by  what 

c^Txus  to  be  dependable  authority,  that  they  have  invested  m  that 

cl\istry  approximately  $3,000,000  and  employ  not  over  600  opera- 

FCoed  is,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  an  absolutely  essential  material  iu 
1.0      manufacture   of  baby   carriages.     There   is  no   single   item  of 
iii,t:.erial  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages  and  reed 
irxi.iture  that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  i 
^Nfr.  Ferris.  As  compared  with  the  material  cost? 
^^enator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the   hsihj 
iirriage  is  labor  cost? 

Xlr.   Ferris.  About  45  per  cent,   I   think.     I   think   that   would 
<>%'er  it. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  hand-cut  reed  made  in 
/ho  United  States.  The  machines  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it 
iro  largely  manufactured  by  one  single  manufacturer,  and  he,  I  am 
xil  vised,  has  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  machines  used  in 
iL^hiiia  as  well. 

That  manufacturer  tells  me  that  one  machine  will  produce  in  about 
nine   hours  334  pounds  of  reed,  in  sizes  from  4  to  6  millimeters^ 
O  ran  ting  that  the  operator  receives  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is  high, 
the  labor  cost  is  less  than  1.5  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  cutting  alone. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  there  is  the  handling  charge  of  perhaps  half  a 
cent  a  pound.  Mr.  Diemer  said  to  you  that  the  rate  on  Chinese  reed 
^^as  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound.  A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate— 
tlie  rate  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — applied  to  that  amounts  to 
as  much  as  or  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  of  producing  the  reed 
in  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago,  we  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly 
to  keep  the  ri^te  at  10  per  cent,  or,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Payne- 
Aldricn  bill,  and  not  to  raise  the  rate  to  20  per  cent. 

Of  these  10  American  manufacturers  to  whom  I  referred  a  moment 
ago,  4  of  them  are  American  manufacturers  of  reed  furniture,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  producing  baby  carriages  and  reed  furniture,  and 
2  of  them  are  large  operators.  If  this  rate  is  increased  to  20  per 
cent,  it  will  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  principal 
item  of  material  over  our  manufacturers  who  are  buying  the  imported 
reed.  There  are  4  of  them;  there  are  130  of  us.  This  increase 
would  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  over  us.  It  would  give  them 
an  advantage  which  it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  overcome.  It 
means  that  this  amount  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  present 
profits  of  the  manufacturers,  or  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  when 
the  overhead  is  added,  it  is  quite  a  burden  by  the  time  the  article 
reaches  the  consumer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  what  per  cent  does  the  burden,  or 
the  overhead,  bear  to  the  entire  cost? 
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Mr.  Ferris.  On  the  material  or  reed  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  the  reed. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Between  45  and  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  you  art 
trying  to  arrive  at  what  is  profit  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No,  not  yet;  I  was  trying  to  find  out  ju-i 
how  badly  you  would  be  aflFectedby  those  two  or  three  fact<»rit 
having  this  advantage  on  the  materials.     Now,  what  percentage  <»1 
the  cost  of  the  baby  carriage  is  the  reed  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  May  I  answer  that  in  a  diflFerent  way?  If  "we  take 
the  Chinese  reed  at  20  cents  a  pound  to-day  and  apply  the  10  pel 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  duty  woula  be  2  cents  a  pound.  If  you  apph 
the  American  valuation  to  that  same  quality  of  reed,  which  woul< 
sell  in  this  countrv  at  40  cents,  the  dutv  would  be  8  cents,  or  an  in 
crease  of  6  cents.  It  takes  about  7.5  pounds  to  make  a  baby  car- 
riage that  will  sell  around  $18. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  charge  100  per  cent  more  when  they  >rU 
reed  in  this  country  than  if  it  is  the  Chinese  reed  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  American  price  is  very  much  higher  than  thf 
Chinese  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ferris*  Pardon  me.     I  do  not  follow  your  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  illustration  was  20  cents  for  Chinese  rer*] 
and  40  cents  for  American.  That  is  100  per  cent.  Is  there  thai 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  There  is  that  difference.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
this  item  of  raw  material  would  be  45  cents  for  this  baby  carriage*. 
It  sells  for  $18.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  that  the  rate  be  continui^tl 
at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  stated  at  the  outset  that  you  though: 
the  duty  should  be  based  upon  the  difference  between  the  ccwt  ««5 
production 

Mr.  Ferris  (interposing) .  The  labor  cost. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  the  difference  in  the  labor  costs. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes;  to  protect  the  American  maker. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  get   at   ih- 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriagt*-. 
will  you  file  a  statement  of  just  what  proportion  of  the  total  cost  i- 
iirect  labor?     You  would  not  claim  it  is  as  high  as  45  per  cent,  "f 


Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  7.5  pounds  of  reed  is  wov.-n 
by  hand. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  does  that  operation  take  ( 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  is  according  to  the  design  and  the  pattern. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Of  course  that  would  be  true,  but  I  «n: 
asking  for  the  average  time. 

Mr.  Ferris.  From  two  to  eight  hours. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paying  your  common  lahor ' 
You  employ  some  common  labor,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes.     We  pay  30  cents  an  hour — 25  or  30  cents  a^ 

hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  which  is  it? 
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Ferris.  It  varies  according  to  the  class  of  work.     The  average 
ould  be  30  cents. 
Sexiator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  average  of  all  the  labor? 
^Ir.  Ferris.  The  average  for  common  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What   proportion    of   your   labor   roll   is 
omxnon  labor  ? 
^Lr.  Ferris.  Thirty  per  cent. 
Senator  La  Follette.  About  30  per  cent  ? 
Mir.  Ferris.  About  30  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  speaking  now  in  numbers  or  costs  ? 
^4r-  Ferris.  In  numbers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  of  your  total  labor  cost  is 
"oncmaon  labor? 

\fr,  Ferris.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost. 
Senator  IjA  Follette.  Do  you  call  weaving  common  labor? 
^Ir.  Ferris.  We  do  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  \^Tiat  part  of  the  labor  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  baby  carriages  is  common  labor?     What  do  they  do? 
Mr.  Ferris.  The  handling  of  the  material. 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  sorting,  you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Ferris.  Sorting,  handling,  trucking,  and  items  of  that  kind. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  I  have  vour  address,  have  I  not? 
Mr.  Ferris.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  my  address.     Are  there  any  other 
questions  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  thank  you. 
(The  brief  of  Mr.  Ferris  is  as  follows:) 

Aur.usT  27,  1921. 
Senate   Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  brief  subscribed  to  by  the  manufacturers  of  baby  carriages  and 
furniture,  in  which  reed  and  winding  cane  is  used — whose  names  are  appended 
hereto — relates  to  paragraph  411  of  bill  H.  R.  7450,  which  places  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  20  per  cent  on  "reed  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds." 

We  believe  firmly  in  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  and  in  the  protection  of 
American  workmen.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  rate  of  duty  on  reed  which  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  China  and  the  United  States. 

The  rate  appearing  in  the  Fordney  bill  grants  a  very  much  larger  measure  of  pro- 
tec^tion  than  is  needed  for  that  purpose. 

All  reed  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  machine  cut.  None  is  cut  here  by 
hand.  One  machine  carefully  operated  will  produce  an  average  of  334  pounds  of 
reed  measuring  4  to  6  millimeters  in  nine  hours.  Granting  that  the  operator  receives 
50  cents  an  hour,  which  is  high,  the  labor  cost  is  less  than  1 J  vents  per  pound. 

The  duty  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  measure-^that  is,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
imported  reeds  4  to  6  millimeters  in  size — ranges  from  Ij  to  3  cents  per  pound,  or  more 
than  the  entire  labor  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Reed  is  cut  from  rattan  grown  in  the  Far  East.     No  rattan  is  grown  in  the  United 
States. 
Winding  cane  is  a  product  of  rattan  and  carries  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  reed. 
Reed  is  an  absolutely  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages  and 
reed  furniture.     No  substitute  material  of  equal  value  has  been  found. 

No  other  single  item  of  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  baby  carriages  and  reed 
furniture  equals  the  value  of  the  reed  used. 

The  baby  carriage  manufacturers  who  subscribe  to  this  brief  have  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  approximately  1^15,000,000  and  employ  normally  8,000  operatives. 
The  furniture  manufacturers,  100,  or  more  in  num])er,  who  use  reed  and  winding  cane 
have  a  captlal  investment  of  approximately  $40,000,000  and  employ  normally  27,000 
operatives. 

We  are  advised  on  good  authority  that  the  American  cutters  of  reed,  10  in  number, 
have  invested  in  that  industry  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  and  employ  in  the  cutting  and 
handling  of  reed  not  in  excess  of  600  operatives. 
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At  least  four  of  the  American  cutters  of  reed,  manufacture  baby  caniafee»  a&d  :  ^ 
iure,  in  which  reed  and  winding  cane  is  used. 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  prot-^- 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  reed,  because  it  gives  these  four  manufacturifT^  a:    . 
warranted  advantage  over  their  competitors  who  do  not  cut  their  own  reed.  %z  * 
Vantage  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  advantage  can  be  overcome  by  cutting  our  own  *»— 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  impracticable  for  a  large  number  of  concerns  to  cut  r»««. 
the  United  States,  because  there  is  only  a  limited  market  for  the  by-prod  ucu  »t 
fepresent  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  raw  rattan. 

These  by-products  are  used   in  China  in  the  place  of  hea%'>'  wrappini^  twii*«-  & 
are  woven  into  matting  which  is  used  in  place  of  heavy  wrapping  f^por  mad  b*^-  _ 

Some  conception  of  the  profit  made  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  t^  -  - 
quotations  made  in  April,  1921: 


K«ed  webbing  per  square  foot 

Close  cane  webbing  In  the  various 
grades  as  per  printed  price  list. 

Common  No.  2  cane 

^ich  rl«it 

Ko.  2  reed  winding 

4>milllmcter  cut  reeds 

3S-miIlimcter  cut  ree.is 


Overseas 

Rattan  &  Cane 

Manufacturing 

Co.,  Ionia, 

Mich. 


18  cents  less  10.. 
35  cents  less  10.. 

31^  cents  less  10 


37.50  cents  loss  10 


J.  A.  DunnC-o., 
Cardner,  Mast. 


IS  cents  less  10.. 
35  cents  less  10.. 

31i  cents  less  10. 
40  cents  less  10.. 


40  cents  loss  10. 
51  cents  less  10. 


Ueywood- 
Wakeiicld  Co.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


IS  centi*  less  10. . 
35  cents  less  10.. 

aiicenUlesslO. 
40  cents  less  10.. 


40  cents  les5  10. . 
54  ccnt5  lesi>  10. . 


iUtten^a  1 

iHcWit-   - 

31|«r-:-.   •■- 
40c»t*W- 

40rv>fit*  ^ 

The  following  cost  figures  are  taken  from  the  production  records  of  an  A  !!>►•"  »: 

manufacturer: 

Loontie  rattan  cost  in  April,  1921,  at  Singapore:  Pw;.  -■- 

$12  per  pickul,  or $n  ••■ 

Ocean  and  overland  freight 

Waste  in  cutting,  25  per  cent  of  original  cost  plus  freight 

Cost  of  labor  for  cutting 

Total 

Overhead  charges,  50  per  cent *^~ 

Total >" 

To  this  cost  of  $0.24|  per  pound  must  be  added  a  profit — assuming  a  pfo6t  of  S*  i'* 
cent,  which  is  a  vastly  larger  profit  than  any  baby  carriage  or  chair  manulartur*^  i^ 
show — the  finished  product  could  be  sold  at  a  price  of  32  cents  per  pound.  witL  i . 
per  cent  profit.    From  the  quotation  listed  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Am«n<'mii  c*:  - 
facturers  were  asking  $0.40  a  pound  for  4-millimeter  reed. 

In  April,  1921,  the  best  grade  of  machine-cut  Chinese  reed.4miHirocl€*rff  in  •.•'  •** 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States  at  31  to  34  cents  per  pound,  carrying  chAft**  ' 
port  of  entry  and  duty  paid. 

We  protest  against  a  100  per  cent  duty  increase  and  ask  that  the  duty  oo  rr^J  -• 
winding  cane  be  no  higher  than  that  imposed  under  the  Pa>'ne-Aldri<*h  bill.  wti.  ..  • 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  Government  feels  that  its  financial  needs  require  that  the  b«hy-cvrtt^  v 
reed-furniture  industry  contribute  this  increase  in  revenue,  then  me  mopi  n*;-  • 
fully  urge  that  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  placed  upon  rattan. 
Respectful! y  submitted . 

Carriage  &  Tov  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Ficks  Reed  Co.,  Cinrinnati.  •■ 
Bloch  (io-('art  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Hartshorn,  (iardiM-r.  M*- 
II.  N.  Thaver  Co.,  Erie,  ra.;  The  American-National  Co.,  T«  •• 
Ohio;  The  toledo  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  iieodroD  U  -- 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Sidwav  Mercantile  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind  :  L  H   ?U  • 
dell  Co.,  South  Gardner,  Mass.;  Topliff-Ely  Co.,  Wa^hio^w.    fj* 
Travers  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Templeton,  Mai**.;  South  JU*ti  " 
Manufacturing  Co.,  South  liend,  Ind.;  Meinecke  Manubrsunrij  * 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Fulton  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  I  nion  Mat.   - 
taring   Co.,   Gardner,    Ma.^**.;   Murphy   <*hair  Co..   Owen^U**     K 
Morristown  Chair  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.:  PitMinMmi  <  hair  i «. .  » 
horo,  N.  <  .;  Frankfort  <'hair  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky.:  Chair  Maki-r* »  : 
Tell  Citv,  Ind.:  Green  River  <'hair  Co.,  l.iM»more,  Kv..  Fi^bw  •    *  ' 
Co.,  Tell  Citv,  Ind.;  Trov  ('hair  Co.,  Tro>,  Ind. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  A.  STEIEKT,  BEPBESEITTING 

A.  STEIEBT  ft  SOKS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  tried  to  agree  on  some  one  to  speak  on 
►anagraph  41 1? 

Mr.  &rEiEKT.  No,  sir.  I  have  one  of  the  simplest  problems  you 
\ave  had  to  tackle.  The  product  or  article  in  which  I  am  interested 
s  different  from  any  of  the  articles  these  gentlemen  have  spoken  about. 
!t  ij=;  a  very  simple  proposition,  and  I  shall  not  take  more  than  three  or 
our  minutes  to  explam  it.  I  represent  the  firm  of  A.  Steiert  &  Sons. 
kVe  are  manufacturers  of  municipal  brooms  for  street-cleaning  pur- 
3i>sos.  We  supply  149  cities.  We  are  relying  entirely  on  this  raw 
material  to  make  our  brooms  from.  There  is  a  proposed  tariff  duty 
>f  2  cents  a  pound  on  it,  or  66§  per  cent.  There  are  but  two  vital 
poiots  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  I  shall  not  take  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes  to  present  tnem  to  you. 

Senator  omoot.  There  is  not  a  2-cent  rate  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  Steiert.  In  paragraph  411. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  what  ? 
Mr.  Steiert.  Of  split  bamboo.     It  is  in  there  in  six  little  words. 
It  is  in  so  small  a  space  that  it  might  easily  escape  your  notice. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a  duty 
of  66§  percent? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Two  cents  a  pound  is.     The  first  point  that  I  wish 

to  emphasize  here  is 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Steiert.  That  is  the  point.  The  first  point  is  that  this  fiber 
is  of  a  vegetable  nature.  It  grows  in  the  Orient;  it  can  not  grow 
here.  It  does  not  interfere  or  compete  with  anything.  It  does  not 
require  a  protective  tariff,  because  there  is  notfiing  here  to  protect. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  other  things  is  it  used  for? 
Mr.  Steiert.  For  brooms.     That  is  the  only  use  that  I  know  of. 
Senator  La  Follet^e.  What  percentage  of  your  total  output  goes 
to  the  municipalities  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Practically  all  of  it.  The  second  vital  point  is  that 
our  industry  has  the  great  flushing  machines  to  compete  with,  the 
machines  that  wash  the  street.  Their  raw  material  is  water,  which 
costs  them  nothing.  Our  raw  material  costs  us  something.  If  this 
duty  is  placed  upon  our  raw  material,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
compete. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  situation  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  to  know  in  order  that  you  may  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  You 
must  know  why  the  reed  manufacturers  have  asked  for  this  duty. 
Reed  is  a  distinct  and  separate  article  from  this.  When  they  bring  m 
the  reed,  from  its  natural  state,  the  reed  grows  with  bark  around  it, 
or  a  shell.  When  the  shell  is  removed,  so  as  to  get  at  the  reed,  this 
shell  or  this  bark  is  felt.  Like  the  shell  of  a  lima  bean,  it  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  is  a  sort  of  sleeping,  brittle  affair,  having  no  sparkle  or 
life  to  it.  We  could  not  use  it  if  they  paid  us  to  take  it.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  it  and  this  good-natured,  snappy  fiber  that  I 
have  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  expected  to  convert  that  into  material 
for  brooms  ? 
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Mr.  Steiert.  Their  plan  is  that  if  they  can  get  a  duty  on  thi- 
[indicating],  they  can  force  us  to  use  it.  I  nardly  think  it' is  necessarv 
to  prove  tnat  the  motive  is  a  selfish  one;  it  is  absolutely  raw. 

senator  La  Follette.  Did  I  get  your  address? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Front  and  Reed  Streets,  Philadelphia.  I  will,  if  / 
may,  file  a  brief  in  which  I  will  prove  that  our  industry  at  the  present 
time  is  so  badly  demoralized  that  there  are  not  enough  brooms  coi^- 
sumed  m  the  United  States  to  keep  one  good  sized  plant  rumiing.  I 
will  prove  also  that  if  you  put  this  prohibitive  duty  on  us  you  -will 
eliminate  us  altogether.  You  will  also  eliminate  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  broom  pushers  in  the  various  cities. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  who  actual  I.;- 
use  this  first  material — what  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Split  bamboo. 

Senator  Simmons  (continuing).  You  do  not  come  here  and  ask  for 
this  66 §  per  cent,  but  somebody  that  wants  to  force  its  use  upon  yon 
has  asked  for  a  duty  upon  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  I  did  not  quite  get  the  drift  of  that  question.  I  know 
that  the  reed  manufacturers  have  asked  for  a  prohibitive  duty  on  thi-^ 
They  put  it  in  six  little  words. 

Senator  Simmons.  Somebody  that  does  not  use  that  at  all  ha> 
tried  to  get  a  duty  on  it,  while  you,  who  do  use  it,  do  not  want  the  duty  ' 

Mr.  Steiert.  No  one  really  wants  it.  They  have  this  material  m\ 
their  hands  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  specify  the  name  of  the  criminal  f 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Steiert.  I  think  I  could. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  might  give  it  to  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  a  duty  imposed  for  revenue  purpcwt*-. 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Steiert.  There  is  one  more  thing  that  I  would  like  to  ixaprf^ 
upon  you,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  that  we  have  not  as  lai^e  suin< 
invested  as  have  the  oil  companies  and  the  steel  corporations,  but 
nevertheless  this  means  our  bread  and  butter  to  us,  and  we  beg  you 
not  to  take  it  away  from  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  you  have  one  fellow  for  you  right 
here.     I  am  generally  for  the  under  dog. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  F.  GANAHL,  REPBESEVTING  OTOITFOS- 
HAERISOX  CO.,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Ganahl,  have  you  agreed  to  speak  for  the>t* 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Ganahl.  No,  Senator  Smoot;  I  am  here  on  another  subjert. 
I  have  here  a  brief  that  contains  our  argument.  If  I  may  file  this 
brief,  I  will  give  way  to  others  who  wish  to  appear. 

Senator  Smoot.  File  it,  please.  Those  are  the  briefs  that  we  jire 
going  to  examine. 

Mr.  Ganahl.  This  covers  the  subject.  I  waat  to  ask  this  com- 
mittee that  when  you  consider  this  subject 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Ganahl.  Paragraph  411.  I  ask  you  that  you  remember  that 
it  is  probably  the  only  commodity  of  its  kind  in  which  the  ocean 
freight  charge  from  the  Orient  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  amounU<  u* 
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ore  than  the  original  cost  of  the  product.     Therefore,  this  product 
already  protected  to  an  extent  ol  100  per  cent,  besides  the  protec- 
im  that  you  will  give  it  under  a  protective  tariff. 
Senator  Simmons.  Who  is  asking  for  this  protection  ? 
Mr.  Ganahl.  The  diflFerent  manufacturers. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief.  - 
(The  brief  referred  to  was  submitted  and  is  as  follows:) 

Schedule  4 — Paragraph  411. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  15,  192 J. 

:>MM1TTEE    ON    FlNANCE, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honor ABLK  Sirs:  We  are  oppK)eed  to  that  part  of  paragraph  411  of  the  proposed 
iriff  as  passed  by  the  House,  which  has  reference  to  rattan,  reed,  and  grass  furniture, 
'e  are  not  protesting  against  an  increase  in  the  present  rate  on  these  commodities. 
t>  only  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  excessive  rate  as  proposed  by  the  House 
od  to  request  that  a  lower  and  suitable  rate  be  substitutea  therefor.  Upon  close 
Qalysis  you  will  find  that  the  proposed  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
aluation  is  an  increase  of  about  3,000  per  cent  over  the  present  duty,  and  amounts 
>  a})out  five  times  th3  original  cost  of  the  furniture. 

The  proposed  duty  would  entirely  stop  the  importation  of  all  furniture  in  this 
lass.  This  has  been  proven  conclusively  «by  the  fact  that  since  the  proposed  rate 
ras  announced  buyers  will  not  consider  placing  orders  for  the  imported  furniture. 
)ur  14  salesmen  who  are  now  traveling  through  all  parts  of  this  country  advise  that 
his  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  we  will  accept  orders  only  on  the  basis  whereby 
kny  changes  in  the  present  duties  are  for  the  account  of  the  buyer,  and  the  buyers 
tate  that  the  proposed  duty  of  50  per  cent  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  dispose* 
4  the  furniture  at  retail. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  in  the  past,  and  are  at  present,  manufacturing 
t?ed  and  fiber  furniture.  They  never  have  and  are  not  at  present  manufacturing 
?rafl8,  peel,  or  rattan  furniture  to  any  extent.  American-made  grass,  peel,  and  rattan 
furniture  is  practically  unknown.  The  reason  for  this  we  shall  set  forth  later.  If 
the  American  manufacturer  requires  additional  protection  on  reed  furniture,  which 
vre  seriously  doubt  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  quality  between  the  imported 
and  the  domestic  reed  furniture,  he  can  secure  no  benefit  by  having  a  prohi!)itive 
duty  levied  on  grass,  peel,  and  rattan  furniture.  If,  therefore.  Congress  deems  it 
necessary  to  grant  better  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  a  higher  rate  can  be  levied 
oo  reed  and  fiber  furniture,  but  grass,  peel,  and  rattan  furniture  should  be  eliminated 
lud  should  take  a  separate  and  distinct  rate. 

The  proposed  duty  will  not  encourage  additional  or  new  industries.  Rattan, 
pt'f'l,  and  grass  furniture  can  not  be  and  never  will  be  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  country  so  long  as  reed  and  fiber  furniture  is  manufactured .  An  American 
made  rattan,  peel,  or  grass  chair  will  cost  as  much  to  manufacture  as  will  a  reed  chair. 
Rattan,  peel,  and  grass  furniture,  if  it  cost  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  as  reed  or  fiber 
iumiture,  will  not  sell  in  competition  with  reed  and  fiber  furniture.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  reed  and  fiber  furniture  can  be  painted,  stained,  dyed,  or  otherwise  finished 
into  various  colors  and  effects  so  that  it  will  match  with  the  furnishings  in  any  part 
of  a  house.  Most  domestic  reed  and  fiber  furniture  is  at  present  finished  into  different 
colors  and  effects  at  the  factories.  Rattan,  peel,  and  grass  furniture,  esepcially 
grass,  can  not  be  painted,  stained,  or  finished,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  finishing 
material  will  stick  to  the  surface  of  grass  or  rattan.  Most  rattan,  peel,  and  grass  fur- 
niture must  therefore  be  sold  in  the  natural  state,  and  for  this  reason  never  has  and 
never  will  be  manufactured  domestically  in  large  quantities.  It  is  only  for  the 
Teason  that  the  imported  furniture  sells  for  very  mucn  less  than  does  the  domestic 
ff^d  furniture,  ana  is  purchased  by  those  person  who  can  not  afford  the  domestic 
ff^d  furniture,  that  any  business  is  done  on  the  imported  rattan,  peel,  and  grass 
iumiture. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  country  as  a  whole  are  dependent,  especially  since  the 
last  few  years,  to  a  large  extent  on  foreign  orders.  At  present  a  great  many  of  our 
•argest  industries  are  developed  and  have  expanded  to  tne  extent  that  foreign  orders 
aro  required.  Without  foreign  orders  the  size  of  their  plants  and  organizations  must 
^  reduced.     In  order  to  continue  securing  foreign  orders  for  our  products,  we  must 

^ntinue  purchasing  from  our  foreign  customers.     If  we  prohibit  or  reduce  imports, 

*t'  \rill  in  time  reduce  or  stop  our  exports  accordingly.    The  Orient  has  probably  the 


f.m 
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most  possibilities  for  our  manufactured  products.    We,  therefore,  should  fT<i?^ 
importing  those  oriental  products  which  ao  not  compete  or  which  compete  tb^  -w 
with  our  manufacturers.    Grass,  peel,  and  rattan  furniture  is  one  of  the  bevt  »«.    : 
peting  commodities  we  can  import  from  south  China. 

The  imported  furniture  is  of  entirely  different  quality  than  is  the  domestic  r**- 
fiber  furmture.    While  the  imported  furniture  is  serviceable,  still  the  datoe^i'    .' 
niture  is  of  better  material,  more  attractive,  better  built,  more  comfortable,  aiKl  ;r  . 
respects  better  furniture,  and  sells  at  a  very  much  hieher  price.    A  domestic  r«^  -* j. 
sells  at  $24  or  higher  retail  on  the  Pacific  coast,  widle  an  imported  graap  ch&ir  • 
retail  at  about  $12.    The  proportion  all  over  the  country  is  the  same.     There  mr^  s.* 
American  families  who  can  not  afford  the  domestic  furniture,  but  who  can  azf««>d 
imported  furniture.     If  the  proposed  duty  goes  into  effect,  it  will  be  impoi 
these  people  to  enjoy  this  class  of  furniture. 

This  furniture  is  one  of  those  few  and  p>eculiar  imported  commodities  u|:«  -n  v 
the  water  freight,  insurance,  and  handling  amounts  to  more  than  the  original  ctj(»* 
furniture  in  the  place  of  production.  Under  American  valuation,  duty  will  l>«-  > 
on  the  average  wholesale  prices  in  the  principal  American  markets,  which  wb- 
prices  will  include  duty.  Thus,  on  furniture,  the  duty  will  be  levied  on  the  '•rirL» 
cost  of  the  furniture  at  place  of  production,  on  the  water  frei^t,  inmirance.  aiv!  *.*: 
ling,  which  amounts  to  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  furniture,  on  the  d«t>  »• 
also  amounts  to  more  than  the  original  cost,  as  well  as  on  the  wholesaler'?  p*T»fi*«  s 
commissions.  Therefore,  so  far  as  furniture  is  concerned,  by  keeping  the  pre#r-t? 
of  15  per  cent,  the  amount  collected  under  the  American  valuation  plan  w^-m  ' 
many  nundred  per  cent  higher  than  at  present  collected.  In  order  to  make  nar^  •! 
clear,  we  will  show  how  we  arrive  at  the  present  wholesale  price  on  an  importF>i  ri.«| 
chair,  and  to  what  extent  the  proposed  duty  and  suggested  duties  woula  aff*-- 
same  price.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  present  actual  Hongkong  rt*^- 
medium-priced  chair  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  the  pres^ent  i 
exchange,  namely,  51^  cents  to  a  Hongkong  dollar. 


Present 
duiv. 


Cost  f.  o.  b.  Ff  ongkoiig 12. 00 

Water  frpiRht 2. 00 

Handlliie  and  in.siiraiicc .12 

Duty .30 

•Selling  commission  10  per  cent  on  scUinq  price .CO 

Net  cost  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 5. 02 

Oros.*;  profit  20  per  cent  on  cost  price 1. 00 

Wliolosale  selling  price 6. 02 


10  per 

^"'>-    I    vahii- 
I     tion. 


S2.00 
2.00  I 
.12  I 


S2.00 

2.00 

.12 

,6.-. 

.65 


H..S-I 
3.00 


5.« 

l.OH 


17.  v5 


6.50 


1.11 


The  50  percent  proposed  duty  would  therefore  result  in  the  followimr  ^  fir  *•  '* 
particular  chair  is  concerned: 

1.  Increase  in  duty  of  $8.03,  or  2,980  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  wholesale  stalling  price  of  $11.83.  or  297  ])er  cent. 

3.  Increase  in  retail  selling  price  of  $23.80,  or  297  per  cent. 

IJy  referring  to  pages  1200  to  1208,  inclusive,  of  hearings  before  the  \Va\-?aoii  V-  ■ 
('ommittce  in  reference  to  tariff  revision  you  will  find  that  the  only  infiwmatb     - 
cured  or  testimony  taken  in  rep:ard  to  imported  furniture  of  this  elaa^  wa.*  frr 
Ypsilanti  Keed  Furniture  Co.    This  company  is  one  of  the  larw^rt  manufa  t  «•»•• 
reed  and  fiber  furniture  in  the  United  States.    There  was  no  te,<tim<my  i*  m*  •"* 
tion  secured  or  recjuested  from  the  dealers  in  imported  grafis  and  rattan  f«:rr..'  * 
Mr.  F.  W.  Green,  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  Ynsilanti  Keed  Fiim-t..'^ 
ap]ieared  on  behalf  of  his  company,  and  submitted  a  brief  whi<*h  appear*  •«  ' 
120().     This  brief  includes  a  sugpe'stion  as  to  how  a  new  tariff  shcmUi   !«••  «" 
Bv  comparing  the  part  of  paragraj)h  411  relating  tofumittire  as  adopted  bv  ib#  !i    - 
with  the  brief  you  will  find  that  the  same  is  taken  verbatim  fn-m  Mr.  Oivrn  •  " ' 
with  the  cxcej)*tion  of  the  rate  applied.     Mr.  (ireen  suhm'lted   n<»  tiirin**  a.-  ti 
or  competition  to  the  (ommittee,  neither  did  ho  explain  th«'  vaf»t  diflfeT»n«T  U-« 
reed,  grass,  and  rattan  furniture,  and  the  difference  in  quahty  hetw««»»n  th«»  im*- '  • 
and  domestic  article.     P>om  his  remarV>   the  committet*   members',  who  «••»» 
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miliar  "with  imported  furniture,  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  im* 
rted   furniture  waa  as  good  as  or  superior  to  domestic  furniture,  and  that  the 
p^ilanti   Heed  Furniture  Co.  was  vitally  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  grass 
-nitiire. 

Iinporte<i  fiumiture  has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  for  many  years,  for- 
?rly  under  a  35  per  cent  duty,  and  since  1913  under  a  15  per  cent  duty.  During 
e  time  tliis  fumitiu-e  was  being  freely  imported,  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co. 
Ls  organized,  in  1901,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000.  The  capital  was  in- 
t^i^ed  from  time  to  time  as  follows:  $100,000,  $150,000,  $175,000,  $300,000,  at  pres- 
et $500,000. 

Their  surplus  over  and  above  all  liabilities  and  reserves  is  reported  to  have  increased 
the  last  3J  years  from  about  $750,000  to  about  $1,300,000  at  present,  or  an  increase 
about  $550,000,  or  75  per  cent.  This  increase  was  imdoubtedly  in  addition  to 
vidends.  Since  1903  this  company  has  operated  its  factory  within  the  prison  walls 
Ionia,  Mich.,  where  it  employed  about  500  convicts  at  a  reputed  wage  of  50  cents 
?T  day.  In  1913  it  erected  a  building  of  its  own  in  Ionia,  which  has  been  operated  , 
tth  a(>out  1,000  men,  in  addition  to  its  plant  in  the  prison.  We  are  citing  the  above 
i  i.»rder  to  show  that  the  only  party  requesting  increased  protection  has  grown  from  a 
'*ry  small  company  to  a  very  large  company  in  a  few  years,  during  all  of  which  time 
irnitiire  has  been  imported  freely  at  a  duty  of  from  30  cents  to  70  cents  per  chair, 
ertainly  there  is  nothing  in  this  company's  report  to  indicate  that  it  needs  any  pro- 
't  tion  ^rhatever,  and  were  other  manufacturers  in  need  of  drastic  protection  tliey 
'ould  have  appeared  before  the  committee  and  have  submitted  figiu-es  and  reports 
L»  pTo\'e  their  contention.  While  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Fiu-niture  Co.'s  phenomenal 
Towth  ^rae  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  its  ability  to  employ  convict  labor  at  a  very 
mall  wage,  still  you  will  find  by  investigating  that  the  entire  reed  furniture  industry 
is^  prospered  greatly  since  being  organized.  In  fact,  one  of  these  manufacturers 
^cently  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  the  business  of  one  of  its  American  com- 
)etitors,  m  order  to  secure  control  of  a  patent  for  weaving  fiber  articles  by  machinery 
md  thus  reduce  competition. 

One  of  the  main  causes  for  requiring  a  revision  of  tariff  is  European  competition. 
European  competition  is  caused  solely  by  depreciated  European  exchange.    Oriental 
exchange  is  not  depreciated;  in  fact,  exchange  with  China  is  above  normal.     There 
fore,  the  furniture  under  discussion  is  entirely  in  a  different  class  from  the  products 
of  Europe. 

In  conclusion  we  request  that  you  consider  the  peculiarities  of  this  furniture  which 
make  it  different  from  other  imported  commodities,  in  that  the  freight  amounts  to 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  furniture,  thus  affording  our  manufacturer  over 
100  per  cent  protection,  plus  what  he  secures  under  the  tariff.    We  also  request  that 
you  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  furniture,  especially  the  grass,  peel,  and  rattan. 
dr)es  not  compete  with  American-made  furniture.     If  you  feel  that  the  American 
Tped  and  fiber  fumitiu-e  requires  additional  protec;tion,  then  we  request  that  you 
remove  rattan,  peel,  and  grass  furniture  from  this  class  and  provide  a  special  rate 
for  same.     We  request  that  you  do  not  impose  a  rate  over  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
based  on  American  valuation,  or  over  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  foreign  valua- 
tion, on  the  rattan,  peel,  and  grass  furniture.    Any  rate  in  excess  of  these  rates  will 
make  business  impossible.     In  the  event  the  increased  revenue  which  will  be  derived 
irom  these  high  rates  is  not  absolutely  required,  we  request  that  you  assess  lower 
rates  as  these  rates  are  not  required  to  protect  American  manufacturers.    We  aleo 
request  that  you  specifically  provide  for  })eel  furniture  by  including  it  with  grass 
and  rattan  in  the  lower  rate,  and  that  you  word  the  tariff"  so  that  rattan,  peel,  and 
ffroas  furniture  can  not  be  considered  as  fiber  furniture.     The  term  '  *  fiber ''  is  extremely 
ambiffuous,  and  under  the  wording  as  proposed  by  t)ie  House,  it  is  quite  jwssible 
that  the  customs  or  Treasury  derisions  would  consider  grass,  peel,  and  rattan  as  fiber 
furniture.     Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  and  e^-onomical  method  of  levying  a  duty 
on  this  furniture  would  be  on  the  baeia  of  so  much  per  piece.     By  levying  a  duty  of 
35  rents  each  on  small  or  children's  f>iecos.  75  cents  each  on  ordinary  chairs,  rockers, 
and  tables,  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  each  un  the  larger  piece*?,  the  result  would  be  to 
niore  than  double  the  present  duty,  with  a  minimum  in  expense  of  administration. 
On  pa^e  2  vou  can  see  how  tlicse  suggested  mtcs  coni}>are  with  the  present  duty, 
and  affect  the  wholesale  selling  price. 

We  have  in  our  possession  complete  data  in  regard  to  the  present  foreign  and  do- 
nieftic  costs  of  this  furniture.     We  also  have  other  data  which  might  be  of  benefit 
to  your  committee  in  determinins:  the  rate  to  be  ap]ilied.     Any  information  we  have 
*'ill  be  turned  over  to  your  committee  \i\xm  request. 
Respectfully, 

()'('ON.\OU-II.\RKI.S()N    &    Co. 

By  E.  K.  G.\NAHL. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRED  W.  aREEBf,   REPRESEMTIMG   TEE 

yPSILANTI  REED  FXTRNITXIRE  CO. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  vou  a  brief? 

Mr.  Green.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  position. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  the  culprit  that  put  in  split  bamU* 
[Laughter.] 

Mr-  Green.  I  am  not. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  concern  was  en^^A^ 
up  until  1914  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  furniture      We  obtmir- 
our  supplies  from  Germany,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  wt*  «»-• 
not  able  to  get  them,  so  we  began  the  manufacture  of  reeds  in  m-!-: 
tion  to  the  manufacture  of  reea  furniture. 

The  manufacture  of  reeds  is  not  a  compHcated  process.  The\  ■• 
made  in  two  ways:  One  bv  machine  and  one  by  nand.  The  C^.:r. 
man  manufactures  in  botn  ways.  He  was  not  a  factor,  exr^p* 
the  cheapest  hand-made  reeds,  previous  to  the  war.  There  is  n*»*' 
ing  complicated  about  this  process  at  all.  It  merely  consist-  ■ 
taking  and  stripping  off  that  hard  outer  part  [illustrating].  T\  - 
part  [indicatingj  is  woven  into  chairs  and  seats. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is,  the  outer  part  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  the  outer  part.     This  inner  part,  or  the  •■• 
is  the  reed  that  we  are  talking  about.     The  outer  part  is  the  cant- 
.     The  importers  into  this  country  were  not  content  with  a  la  ^' 
cent  duty  on  all  these  things,  but  they  conceived  this  term  "  unmar-  .- 
factured  reed.''     To  me  it  is  not  plain.     I  can  not  understand  wh«- 
the  difference  lies.     Just  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  } 
take  that  off  with  a  knife  by  a  machine,  or  whether  you  take  ji  •  ' 
by  hand?     That  is  the  only  question  there  is  as  between  the  man.- 
factured  and  the  unmanuiactured  reed.     But  the  importers  »>* 
before  the  (!Ustomhouse,  and  they  got  decision^  both  wa\^.     Fir*' 
it   was   decided   that   there  was   no   difference  between  **unmai-- 
factured"  and  *' manufactured"  reed;  but  it  was  finally  decider!  tr** 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  manufactured  and  the  unman ■.- 
factured  reed.     To  my  mind  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  diflTerrr.'  • 
The  difference  between  Chinese  hand-<mt  reed  and  the  other,  u*  - 
large  extent,  lies  in  the  quality  of  rattan  that  the  Chinaman  u^* 
to  make  it.     He  pulls  it  through  a  steel  plate  that  has  a  sent**  ■ ' 
holes  in  it.     He  pulls  it  through  one  after  the  other  and  gets  it  dnn- 
to  the  size  he  wants.     It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pull  a  pt»- 
like  this  [indicating]  because  it  woula  be  too  hard  and  stiff,  m»    • 
has  to  make  his  hand-cut  reed  out  of  the  cheapest  of  rattan     1" 
would  not  pay  to  bring  them  over  here,  because  they  wi>uM  r- 
bring  any  money.     The  outside  of  it  would  be,  as  one  gentlrcr.i 
has  already  expressed  it,  trash.     The  American  manufacturers  ha* 
had  to  import  a  good  quality  of  rattan  out  of  which  they  coulil  c-' 
not  only  the  reed,  but  also  the  outer  part  of  the  cane. 

At  the  time  we  went  into  the  business,  we  were  perfectly  contr*  • 
with  the  German  supply,  and  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  nothir..: 
that  interfered  with  us. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  limited  number  of  people  -perhar* 
two — who  manufactured  reeds  and  were  not  engaged  in  the  nun'i- 
facture  of  baby  carriages  or  furniture.     With  tne  st'opping  of  i: 
war,  there  was  quite  a  number.     I  jotted  down  the  names  of  elf^'-* 
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oncerns  that  are  now  engaged  in  cutting  reed  in  this  country: 
L,  L-  Randall,  Chicago;  John  A.  Dunn  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.;  F.  A. 
VTiitney  Carriage  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.;  American  Rattan  &  Reed 
[anufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  United  States  Rattan  Co., 
lobokeii,  N.  J.;  Hey  wood- Wakefield  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass.;  Ameri- 
an  Reed  &  Willow  Furniture  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass.;  Ypsilanti 
leed  Furniture  Co.,  Ionia,  Mich.;  Eastern  Chair  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.; 
-..  S.  Drake  (Inc.),  Boston;  New  England  Reed  Co.,  Boston. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
ecretary  of  the  Baby  Carriage  Association.     I  believe  that  he  made 
hem  because  he  dia  not  quite  understand  or  because  he  was  not  a 
nanufacturer.     Some   of   them   are   quite  ridiculous.     The   largest 
nanufacturer  of  baby  carriages,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is  the^ 
Lloyd   Manufacturing  Co.  oi  Menominee  Mich.     They  do  not  use' 
one  pound  of  reed.     According  to  Mr.  Ferris's  statement,  one-third 
of  the  babv  carriages  are  made  of  twisted  paper  or  fiber.     Across  this 
table  Mr.  f^erris  could  not  tell  whether  they  are  made  of  reed  or  fiber. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^ fiber"  ? 
Mr.  Green.  ^' Fiber"    is   made    of    twisted   paper.     When   it   is 
finished,  there  is  not  one  man  out  of  a  number,  unless  he  is  an  expert, 
that  can  stand  back  and  tell  the  Menominee  fiber  from  the  reed; 
it  is  so  fine  that  I  do  not  think  they  can  tell  it. 

As  to  the  question — the  quality  of  hand-cut  reed — there  are  some 
very  smoothly  cut  samples  m  this  box.  They  were  sent  on  August 
20  ?roni  San  Francisco,  and  neither  myself  nor  Mr.  Ferris  can  tell 
which  is  hand-cut  and  which  is  machine-cut.  They  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell. 

As  to  the  duty  being  prohibitive,  I  wish  to  make  this  statement. 
I  have  multiplied  our  selling  price  (not  our  cost)  bv  20  per  cent,  the 
rate  of  duty  named  in  paragraph  411  of  the  Fordney  Dill.  I  have  added 
this  20  per  cent  to  the  prices  of  the  corresponding  sizes  of  Chinese  reed, 
both  handmade  and  machine-made,  using  the  price  list  dated  at 
San  Francisco  August  20,  1921,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
the  Chinese  are  not  still  under  our  price. 
Senator  Smoot.  With  this  20  per  cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.     I  am  going  to  submit  that  to  you  with  the 
Chinese  prices,  with  your  permission. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  10  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Green.  I  am  not.     I  am  also  opposed  to  including  in  any 
new  tariff  bill  the  words  *^ unmanufactured  reeds.''     Under  the  10 
per  cent  duty  the  German  importer  and  the  other  importers  got 
wealthy,  and  they  collected  large  sums  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
United  States  through  the  conflicting  decisions  on  the  ^'unmanu- 
factured reed''  question.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  China- 
man sells  his  goods  f.  o.  b.  China.     There  are  going  to  be  immense 
sums  of  monejr  taken  from  the  United  States  if  this  phrase  is  put 
back  in  the  tariff. 

With  reference  to  another  statement  that  has  been  made,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  carriage  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  who  has  not  used  machine  or  hand  cut  reeds  from 
Chma.     There  is  not  one  of  them. 

iVs  to  the  expense  of  establishing  this  industry,  it  is  nominal. 
^0  one  will  be  kept  out  of  the  baby-carriage  business  because  of  high 
cotits  in  connection  with  manufacturing  reed.     The  highest  price  we 
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ever  paid  for  a^  machine  for  cutting  these  reeds  was  $1,350.     When  I 
tell  you  that  it  would  cost  a  baby-carriage  manufacturer  approxi- 
mately $5,000  to  engage  in  this  business,  I  am  well  within  the  trutt* 
That  does  not  provide  for  buildings,  but  not  much  room  is  neetl^HJ 
to  care  for  a  small  furniture  or  baby-carriage  factory. 

As  to'the  labor  cost  of  splitting  rattan  into  reeds.  There  is  n<»  c»Tir 
who  can.  do  this  for  1.5  cents,  as  has  been  claimed.  It  \irill  ni'^ 
between  5  and  6  cents  per  pound. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  furnitur** 
The  Chinese  manufacture  reed  furniture.  They  have  no  overheH«i. 
as  we  do.  A  man  comes  alons,  he  has  a  number  in  his  family.  H»' 
goes  back  home  and  starts  the  thing  and  the  rest  of  the  famil\ 
make  it.  There  is  no  overhead.  If  ne  gets  $3.50  for  a  chair  h»- 
*  thinks  he  is  getting  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  There  are  some.  <»f 
course — very  large  ones — that  cost  more  money  than  that.  A  man 
who  has  to  twist  and  turn  these  reeds,  has  to  bend  them  in  all  the- • 
different  shapes,  has  to  have  very  strong  hands.  It  is  very  hard  work 
He  has  to  work  at  least  six  months  beiore  he  is  of  any  value  in  mak- 
ing good  reed  furniture.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  American  citizen  (•• 
work  six  months  to  learn  a  trade.  We  find  that  it  is  very  hit:K- 
priced  labor. 

There  is  one  thing  about  it,  that  is,  that  it  does  not  always  reijuin* 
sight.  I  know  of  a  factory  in  Chicago  that  employs  about  20  mr:i 
on  this  work.     At  least  15  of  them  are  blind  soldiers. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  A.  RTAN,  REPRESElf TIH6  THE 

UNIVERSAL  WILLOW  REED  WARE  CO. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  a  memorandum  that  I  wish  to  file  later.  I  wi^i: 
to  speak  about  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

I  nave  just  a  few  remarks  to  make  here  and  will  put  the  rest  in  my 
memorandum. 

I  call  attention  to  paragraph  411,  page  80.  In  line  4,  after  th*- 
comma  following  the  word  ''bamboo,^'  insert  the  words  ** osier  <»r 
willow.'' 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  the  words  used  in  the  Payne- Aldrirh 
bill  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  used  further  along  in  the  paragraph,  but  art* 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  connection  with  fiu'niture. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  them  in  both  places  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  Then,  in  line  5,  after  the  comma  following  th«/ 
word  ^^  grass,"  insert  the  word  ''osier  or  willow." 

Then,  on  the  same  page,  line  8,  strike  out  *'  25,"  in  figures,  and  insert 
*'  10,"  which  is  the  present  rate. 

Before  the  war  65  per  cent  of  osier  or  willow  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  was  imported  from  Germany.  About  25  por 
cent  came  from  France.  Less  than  10  per  cent  was  grown  henv 
To-day  there  are  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States  more  than  500 
acres  of  osier  or  willow. 

In  1919  there  was  imported  willow  aggregating  $304,696:  in  1920. 
$284,611;  and  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1921,  $54,053. 

As  to  the  manufactured  products,  before  the  war  there  were  KM) 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  80.     Those  are  the  ones  making  willow  furniture.     The  capital 
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ted  in  willow  furniture  is  about  $1,500,000;  and  about  5,000 
?ople  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  furniture. 
As  to  labor  conditions  in  the  other  countries,  they  are  quite  different 
om  those  prevailing  here.  The  work  there  is  farmed  out  to  a  family 
cid  the  mechanics  nnish  the  job.  Here,  where  our  child  labor  laws 
re  in  effect,  the  work  is  necessarily  performed  by  men.  Their 
%"era§e  hours  run  about  49^  per  week*  The  average  pay  for  common 
ibor  is  between  30  and  35  cents  per  hour.  The  pay  of  mechanics 
nd  skilled  laborers  is  about  45  cents  an  hour.  In  this  industry  the 
len  have  accepted  voluntarily  a  reduction  of  wages  amounting  to 
5  per  cent. 

I  should  Hke  to  cover  this  subject  more  fully  in  my  brief. 
Senator  Smoot.  Cor^-ect  your  brief  in  any  way  you  wish  to  and 
land  it  to  the  steno^apher. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  one  further  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
our  attention.  There  is  one  article  called  the  Bar  Harbor  chair. 
A  is  advertised  here  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  $4.95.  It  costs  us  to 
iiake  it  $4.75.  That  is  the  retail  price,  delivered  anywhere  within 
LOO  miles  of  New  York— $4.95. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  an  imported  chair  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  an  imported  chair.  I  will  give  you  figures  on 
i>ur  costs  in  my  memorandum. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  about  that 
ad  valorem  rate  ?     Did  you  want  that  in  line  6  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  said  line  5 — lines  4,  5,  and  8. 

Senator  Simmons.  Line  8  is  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

STATEMENT   OF    ME.  JAMES   F.   DONNELLY,   REPBESENTINQ 

THE  MENTZER-PIEQET  CO. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes.     I  prepared  a  brief. 

I  am  really  not  here  on  rattan  or  willow.  It  is  really  Chinese 
furniture,  mserted  in  paragraph  411. 

Heretofore,  under  the  rayne-Aldrich  and  the  Underwood  tariflFs, 
this  Chinese  furniture  in  which  we  are  interested  came  under  a  corre- 
s^ponding  paragraph — 414. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  furniture  the  way  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  In  paragraph  411  they  specifically  provide  for 
Chinese  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  put  it  in  here. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Under  paragraph  411  it  provides  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent,  American  valuation  plan,  on  Chinese  furniture.  The  ocean  and 
rail  freight  in  itself  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Chinese  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  want  on  Chinese  furniture? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Well,  sir,  in  my  brief  I  have  suggested  three  dif- 
ferent wavs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anything  made  in  this  country  to  compare 
with  the  Chinese  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  sir;  unless  made  from  fiber. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  sea  grass  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  sir;  tney  do  not  make  it  from  sea  grass.  It: 
summer  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  anything  alike?     There  is  nothi 
like  it? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Not  unless  you  compare  it  with  fiber  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  If   ^* comparable''   is   taken   out,    then    there 
nothing  like  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  American  valuation  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  How  would  that  work  out  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  as  it  is  to-day.  If  there  is  nothing  ; 
this  country  that  is  similar,  it  does  not  apply. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Supposing  there  is  something  similar  to  i 
then  the  American  valuation  will  oe  applied.  Is  there  somethi! 
similar  to  the  Chinese  furniture  that  is  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  As  a  manufacturer  of  furniture  or  importer. 
should  say  yes.     I  would  say  that  a  fiber  chair  or  an  American  nt 
chair  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  Chinese  sea  grass. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  the  law  says.     It  says  **  similar 

Mr.  Donnelly.  It  is  similar;  it  is  used  for  the  same  purpose:  h\t 
under  the  50  per  cent 

Senator  Smoot.  The  material  is  entirely  different,  though  i 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  All  right,  sir. 

SenatQr  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  know,  provided  it  did  apply*  what 
you  would  want  then. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  We  have  suggested,  instead  of  a  50  per  cent  duly 
a  5  per  cent  duty,  or  a  duty  of  75  cents  a  chair.  We  are  paying  nt»w 
a  duty  of  32  cents.  We  possibly  could  afford  75  cents.  But  the  wa\ 
it  works  on  the  American  valuation  plan  is  this:  You  take  a  chaii 
that  I  sell  for  $15  in  the  American  market:  that  is,  mv  vrhole>al  • 
selling  price;  and  it  is  sold  at  Grand  Rapids  at  that  price.  As  ;» 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  selling  it  for  $9,  but  we  will  say  $15.  Fiftv  |>**r 
cent  of  that  would  be  $7.50.  Out  of  the  other  $7.50  Ve  would  "hav- 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  chair,  pay  the  ocean  freight  of  $2  or  $2.25,  pn\ 
the  rail  freight  of  $1.81,  ana,  in  addition,  pay  the  salesman  a  com- 
mission and  allow  the  customer  a  2  per  cent  discount.  It  nev«T 
could  be  done,  sirs.  Ordinarily,  this  lurniture  has  come  in  undor 
regular  household  furniture.     It  was  so  decided  years  ago. 

1  may  say  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  befnp' 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  like  to  have  it  dropped  down  into  para- 
graph 414  ^ 

Mr.  Donnelly.  But  not  at  a  25  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  i 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Isn't  that  too  high? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Five  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No;  we  sell  for  $9;  that  would  be  45  cents. 

Senator  wSimmons.  You  say  you  want  5  per  cent?     Is  that  your 
suggestion  ( 
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\f  r.  Donnelly.  Five  per  cent,  or  a  specific  duty. 
Sonator  Simmons.  You  say  that  would  be  equivalent  to  what, 
iclor  the  American  valuation? 
Mr.  Donnelly.  In  dollars  and  cents,  Senator? 
Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Well,  we  sell  that  chair  for  $9.     You  see,  the  prin- 
pal   item  of  cost  in  this  furniture — and  it  is  furniture  that  does  not 

[>  into  high-class  homes 

wSeiiator  Simmons  (interposing).  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is, 
'>iat  would  be  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  would  be  50  per  cent  advance  on  the  present 
5  per  cent  rate. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  due  to  the  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

In  reading  the  testimony  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
Hiui  that  the  paragraph  is  practically  inserted  verbatim  at  the  sug- 
r**stion  of  domestic  manufacturers.  We  certainly  do  not  compete 
rith  these  domestic  nlanufacturers.  They  were  organized  in  1901, 
vith  a  capital  of  $50,000.  To-day  they  are  rated  over  $1,500,000. 
Possibly  some  of  that  profit  was  secured  through  advantages  that 
hoy  had.  In  fact,  they  employed  prison  or  convict  labor.  Even  so, 
[liscouiiting  profits,  there  are  manufacturers  whose  profits  have  not 
increased  m  proportion.  W^e  do  not  compete  with  them.  Our 
iuniiture  does  not  go  into  the  same  class  of  homes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  furniture  is  sold  to  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  is  it  not ? 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

vSenator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  it  is  moderate-priced  furniture  if  a 
chair  costs  $15. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  I  said  $9.     I  said,  admitting  we  could  get  $15, 

which  we  could  not 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  well 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Even  at  $9,  we  have  to  pay  $4.50. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  you  sell  this  chair  for  $9.     What 
does  the  chair  manufactured  in  China  sell  for  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  chair. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,  Hong- 
kong currency,  or,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  $2.25* 
Senator  Simmons.  It  gets  to  you  at  $9  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  As  to  this  $9  chair,  to  bring  it  over  on  the  ocean 
costs  us  from  $2  to  $2.25;  and  the  rail  rate  for  freight  from  Seattle 
or  San  Francisco  to  the  market  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
per  chair. 

vSenator  Smoot.  Don't  you  land  in  New  York?    Why  don't  you 
land  the  furniture  there  i 
Mr.  Donnelly.  No;  we  do  not. 
Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  land  on  the  coast  ? 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Because  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  steamship 
line  that  makes  regular  hauls,  and,  in  addition,  we  can  ship  by  way 
of  the  Pacific  coast  because  the  American  Shipping  Board  has  regular 
^sailings  and  they  have  a  regular  $8  rate  from  either  San  Francisco 
or  Seattle  to  Chicago  or  New  York.     It  is  a  transcontinental  freight 
rate. 

60713— 21— PT  28 i 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  that  brief. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  All  ri^ht,  sir. 
(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

H.  R.  7456,  Schedule  4,  Paragraph  411. 

Grand  Rapii>8.  Mich  . 
'  AuguMt  fff.  ;• 

Committee  on  Finance, 

UniUd  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  (\ 

Sirs:  As  importers  and  distributors  of  Chinese  sea  gn^BS  and  rattan  furzutu**  -- 
vided  for  in  schedule  D,  paragraph  176,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  we  desire  tc  .  •  - 
your  attention  to  the  proposed  change  in  rate  of  dutv  as  p^o^'ided  in  «rb*»:-  • 
paragraph  411,  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456. 

The  following  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  that  members  of  Senate  F.r-**  ■ 
Committee  may  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  before  passing  on  a  mea^iirp  whi't 
effect  will  constitute  an  absolute  embargo  on  Chinese  sea  grass  and  rattan  fnm*-  - 

The  proposed  tariff  bill  (Et.  R.  7456)  as  relates  to  Chinese  sea  gras?  and  ratfan  i  -t 
ture  would  increase  the  present  rate  of  duty  over  3,900  per  cent. 

As  Chinese  sea  grass  and  rattan  furniture  is  not  made  in  America,  thi?  prohi-  * 
duty  is  not  needed  to  protect  home  industries.    In  fact  the  only  advorat*-  •  r  . 
increase  in  rate  of  duty  on  this  commodity  to  appear  before  the  Wav?  and  M'% 
Committee  was  Mr.  F.  W.  (Jreen,  representing  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Famitur*- 
lonia,  Mich.,  which  was  incorporated  in  1901  vrith  a  capital  of  $50,(K)(>  vhich  h*«  ••• - 
increased  from  time  to  time  and  at  present  this  firm  is  rated  at  over  $l..W).<Jii' 

If  the  tariff  is  designed  to  increase  revenue  it  defeats  itself,  as  the  duty  ii^  ^»  •  t  ■ 
sive  it  would  prohibit  all  importations,  thus  depriving  the  Government  of  a  *«•-  - 
tial  revenue. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  (1909-1913)  (^hine.«e  sea  grass  and  rattan  furr..*  -• 
chief  value  wood,  was  dutiable  under  schedule  D,  paragraph  215.  at  Zi^  per  r>;* 
foreign  value. 

Under  the  Underwood  tariff  (1913  to  date)  Chinese  sea  grasK  and  rattan  iurr  •  .• 
chief  value  wood,  is  dutiable  under  schedule  D,  paragraph  176,  at  15  per  •♦r* 
foreign  value. 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  Chinese  sea  grass  and  rattan  fumitun- 
value  wood,  would  be  dutiable  under  schedule  4,  paragraph  411,  at  50  per  *^z.' 
American  valuation. 

la   A   DUTY  six   times  THE  COST  OF  THE  CHAIR   mSEIJ'  A  JU8T   DCTT* 

Compare  the  duties  on  a  chair  costing  $2.14  United  States  currency  in  (liina 

Payne-Aldrich  (1909-1913) «>• 

l^nderwood  ( 1913  to  date) 

Fordney  (proposed) ; .  » 

This  is  an  increase  of  over  3,900  per  cent.    It  is  prohibitive.    It  amoont.*  *    «. 
embargo  on  the  products  of  a  friendly  republic,  to  the  relief  of  whose  sufferizkr  t*-  " 
America  recently  gave  millions. 

in   effect   a   DUTY   ON   FREIGHT  RATB8. 

The  ocean  and  rail  freight  is  approximately  twice  the  coet  of  the  goodn  in  «'^  .-^ 
Under  the  American  valuation  plan  the  duty  as  impoeed  is  a  duty  on  the  uaivp^- 
tion  costs  as  well.    This  plan  may  not  seriously  affect  importations  on  vlurfc  **- 
freight  is  a  small  item,  but  on  bulky  articles  like  (^hinese  sea  grsas  and  rattan  furait  .* 
where  freight  is  a  major  item  of  cost,  the  American  valuation  plan  will  automata  % 
more  than  double  the  value  on  which  duties  are  assessed. 

Merchandise  has  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  and  while  supply  and  demand  detrr— . 
the  "fair  market  value'*  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  always  a  limit  to  what  ma^  *■ 
obtained  for  merchandise,  and  as  Chinese  sea  grass  and  rattan  fumituie  »  eavati^' 
merchandise  that  goes  into  the  average  citizens  home  it  can  not  be  marketed  at  hz 
fancy  price. 

We  estimate  $9.10,  the  present  wholesale  selling  price,  as  the  maTimnfT>  wliaW-^ 
selling  price,  based  on  years  of  experience  as  importers  and  a  knowledge  of  ti»V  *  c 
ditions. 
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WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  DUTY? 

Study  of  the  cost  sheet  attached  will  show  that  the  proposed  duty  is  prohibitive, 
luty  of  5  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan  would  be  about  the  maximum 
t  ail  impM^r  of  Chinese  sea  grass  and  rattan  furniture  could  pay  and  continue  to 
i>\isizie88. 

W  ask  therefore  that  portion  of  paragraph  411,  page  80,  line  3  (H.  R.  7456),  be 
nged  to  read — ^beginning  with  the  word  "furniture " : 

Furniture  made  with  frames  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood,  rattan,  reed,  bamboo,  or 
lacca,  and  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  rattan,  reed,  grass,  rattan  peel,  or  fiber 
iny  kind,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
>r  a  substitute  based  on  a  specific  duty  as  follows: 

Small  pieces,  35  cents;  regulation  chairs  and  rockery  75  cents;  larger  pieces,  such 
af'ttees,  lounges,  recliners,  extension  chairs,  etc.,  $1.00." 

kVith  the  application  of  the  American  valuation  plan  this  shows  an  increase  of  ap- 
)ximately  50  per  cent  over  the  present  rate  of  duty.    Where  we  are  now  paying 
32  on  No.  22  chair  we  would  be  paying  $0.45^  on  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
riider  a  specific  duty  of  75  cents  a  chair,  the  increase  in  duty  would  be  approxi- 
iioly  double  that  obtained  under  the  present  rate. 

V\>  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  an  endeavor  to  cover  this  matter  in  a  complete 
d  comprehensive  manner.  If  there  is  any  point  upon  which  you  desire  urther 
fonnation  we  will  be  glad  to  submit  it.  In  all  cases  where  we  have  quoted  figures 
''  have  been  very  conservative  and  have  sincerely  tried  to  present  the  facts  to  you. 
iTther,  when  we  state  that  if  the  proposed  tariff  was  to  become  effective  we  would  be 
>mpelled  to  discontinue  business  we  are  stating  the  absolute  truth .  This  tariff  would 
)t  act  as  a  revenue  producer  but  as  an  absolute  embargo  on  Chinese  sea  grass  and 
Xlau  furniture. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mentzer  Piaget  Co. 
By  James  F.  Donnelly. 
Representing:  Mentzer  Piaget  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Joseph  Wild  &  Co..  New 
ork,  N.  Y..;  (Jeo.  E.  Mallinson  Importing  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


htaihd  costs  of  a  typical  Chinese  sea-grass  chair  (No.  22)  under  present  tariff,  under 
proposed  tariff,  under  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  of  American  valuation,  and  under  a  specijie 
duty  of  75  cents  a  chair. 


ATiolesale  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Terms,  2  per  cent,  30  days. 


r«t  of  chair  in  United  States  currency  (exchange  of 
|i)..>5  on  Hongkong  currency  of  S3.90) 

Mariue  insurance,  stamps,  consular  fee«,  etc.,  about 

••Shippers'  commission,  5  per  cent  of  cost 

Ottan  freight,  at  $8  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  on  11 J  cubic 
M 

Marlane  each  bale  of  2  pieces,  at  7  cents  per  bale . ., 

Forwarding  agents'  charges.  Dale  of  2  pieces,  at  7i  cents 

per  bale 

liieidental  charges,  including  revenue  stamps  on  entry, 

bond  fees,  cartage  to  appraisers'  stores,  etc '. . , 

Rail  freight  at  $8  per  hundredweight  on  22  pounds, 

,  plus  war  tax , 

^esmen's  commission  and  trade  discount,  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent 

Total  cost,  excluding  duty 

^"ty .^ 

Total  cost,  including  duty 

importers'  profit  (which  includes  rent,  office  expenses, 
fif),  approximately  20  per  cent , 

Wholesale  selling  price,  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Rapids 


Chair  measures  Hi  cubic  feet,  weighs  22  pounds 
packed.  Hongkong  cost,  $3.90  Hongkong  cur- 
rency. 


Costs  under 

§  resent 
uty  of 
15  per  cent 
of  foreign 
valuation. 


S2. 14500 
.02145 
.10725 

2.25000 
.03500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

.91000 


7.33500 
.32175 


7.65675 
1.45000 


9.10 


Carts  under 

proposed 

duty  of 

50  per  cent 

of  American 

valuation. 


$2.14500 
.02145 
.  10725 

2.25000 
.03,500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

2.57000 


&99500 
12.85000 


21.84500 
3.85500 


25.70 


Costs  under 
a  duty  of 
5  per  cent 

of  Ameiican 
valuation 


$2.14500 
.02145 
.10725 

2.26000 
.03500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

.92500 


7.3^)00 
.46500 


7.82500 
1.42000 


9.25 


Costs  under 
duty  of 
75  cents 
a  chair. 


$2.14500 
.02146 
.10725 

2.25000 
.03500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

.96000 


7.38500 
.75000 


8. 135G0 
1. 47000 


9.60 


<•.., 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CARL  GERDAU,  REPSESEVTIMG  TBC 

OTTO  OERDAU  CO. 

Mr.  Gerdau.  We  believe  that  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  «•! 
reeds  and  cane  and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  them^  proposed  by  t  \ 
House  of  Representatives  are  both  too  high.  We  Believe  that  rt^-« 
and  cane  should  be  on  the  free  list,  because  they  are  used  only  as  m^ 
materials.  They  are  the  raw  materials  of  the  wicker  furniture,  bah-s 
carriage,  toy,  and  whip  manufacturers. 

The  following  are  the  largest  reed  and  cane  producing  concenk?  ! 
the  United  States:  American  Reed  &  Rattan  Co.,  The  Heywood  Bn*- 
&  Wakefield  Co.,  John  A.  Dunn  &  Co.,  and  Ypsilanti  Keed  Furr: 
ture  Co. 

Of  these  the  American  Reed  &  Rattan  Co.  is  the  only  one  whh  ' 
limits  itself  to  cutting  and  placing  the  reed  and  cane  on  the  markt^r 
All  the  other  firms  which  I  have  mentioned,  after  cutting  their  ro«si 
from  the  rattan,  use  same  for  their  own  furniture  and  baby-carriu^ 
factories,  though  thev  also  sell  their  reeds  to  the  thousands  of  small*^ 
furniture  factories  which  do  not  cut  their  own. 

We  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  these  few  lai^e  furniture  <'of* 
cerns  which  I  have  just  mentioned  desire  a  tariff  on  reeds  is  becan-- 
a  tariff  will  aid  their  furniture  business.  They  have  the  nalura: 
though  selfish,  desire  either  to  keep  their  thousands  of  smaller  com 
petitors  without  reeds  and  cane  entirely  or  to  sell  to  them  at  pri 
sufficiently  high  to  make  their  serious  competition  in  furniture  imp^>^ 
sible.  A  duty  on  reeds  makes  it  possible  for  the  few  large  fumitur 
companies  to  do  this. 

Any  duty  on  reeds,  therefore,  gives  the  few  large  furniture  com- 
panies who  cut  their  own  reeds  an  immense  advantage  over  t!:t 
thousands  of  smaller  furniture  factories  who  do  not  cut  their  o^^"* 
reeds.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  reason  why  the  former  ha\t 
asked  for  a  tariff  on  reeds. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  American  Re<Nl 
&  Rattan  Manufacturing  Co.  produces  reeds  and  cane,  but  does  no" 
manufacture  furniture,  and  did  not  submit  a  brief  or  appear  befon 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  &  Furniture  Co.,  in  wh<>>»«* 
behalf  Mr.  Green  spoke  this  morning,  all  the  reed-producing  firms  I 
mentioned  before  have  been  in  business  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
war,  some  of  them  from  30  to  40  years.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be 
argued  that  the  reed  industry  needs  protection  because  it  is  a  new 
one;  nor  was  there  really  any  reason  why  they  should  do  so,  becaa-^t' 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  so  little  reed  and  cane  have  b<*f n 
imported  as  at  present.  Before  the  war  about  $1,500,000  worth  '•: 
reeds  and  cane  were  imported  annually.  The  total  imports  at  ali 
ports,  accorchng  to  customhouse  figiu-es,  were:  May,  $35,119;  Junf, 
$36,137;  July,  $34,532.  In  comparmg  these  imports  with  the  prew:ir 
average  one  must  bear  in  mind  tnat  the  present  prices  are  still  50  per 
cent  above  the  prewar  average. 

When  the  few  large  furniture  manufacturers  who  make  their  owii 
reeds  and  cane  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the} 
appeared  vervmuch  worried  over  competition  from  Chinese  macliint*- 
cut  reeds.  'The  figures  which  I  have  just  given  certainly  do  n^'t 
justif}^  any  fear  on  account  of  Chinese  machine-made  reeds,  be<'auiie 
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ly  half  of  the  imports  during  this  three-month  period  were  from 
rmany,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  Chinese 
ntl  made  and  not  machine  made.  The  Chinese  hand-made  reed 
5o  inferior  that  it  does  not  compete  against  American  reed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attempt  to  teach  the  Chinese  to  use  ma- 
iner^^  has  been  made  over  and  over  again,  and  always  resulted  in 
lure.  The  German  mannfacturer  from  whom  we  are  getting  our 
?ds  opened  a  reed  factory  in  the  East  several  years  before  the  war. 
•r  a  short  time  things  went  fairly  well,  but  Kefore  long  inefficient 
iental  labor  had  ruined  the  machinery  and  the  plant  was  closed 
wn.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  skilled  white  labor,  because  such 
t>orers  iw^ould  ask  much  higher  wages  than  they  get  here  in  order  to 
fiuce  them  to  live  in  the  Orient.  Since  then  Hevwood  Bros.  & 
akefield  have  opened  a  plant  in  Singapore,  but  this  also  has  not 
en  a  success.  The  last  to  try  the  experiment  were  the  Ypsilanti 
oplo,  who  have  lately  sent  reed  machinerv  to  Singapore. 
So  that  the  conmiittee  may  realize  how  aBsolutely  imaginary  is  the 
ar  of  Chinese  machine-made  reeds  and  judge  for  themselves  that 
lis  argument  is  only  brought  up  with  tne  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
lonopolv  of  the  reed-furniture  industry  through  a  tariff  on  reeds, 
'e  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  you  would  cable  the  American  consul 
I  Singapore,  asking  him  to  submit  the  value  of  all  machine-cut  reeds 
cportea  to  the  United  States,  say,  during  the  last  six  months. 

rurthermore,  the  reed  and  cane  cutting  industry  is  not  an  impor- 
int  one  as  far  as  the  number  of  laborers  employed  by  it  is  concerned, 
here  are  not  more  than  500  men  employed  in  the  United  States  for 
be  actual  cutting  of  rattan  into  reed  ana  cane. 

A  duty  on  reeds,  therefore,  can  only  benefit  a  small  number  of 
eople,  while  it  harms  all  the  thousands  of  small  furniture,  baby  car- 
iao:e,  and  toy  manufacturers,  who  employ  between  100,000  and 
00,000  men. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  on  reeds  be  repealed.  This  will 
lace  all  the  small  wicker-ware  manufacturers  who  do  not  cut  their 
•wn  reeds  on  a  fair  and  eaual  basis  with  the  few  large  manufactureis 
rho  do  cut  their  own  reecis  and  cane. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  HAPPER,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  James  1).  Sheahan  present  ? 

Mr.  Happeh.  He  left  this  morning,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  speak  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir;  for  both  of  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  name  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  J.  A.  Happer,  El  Paso,  Tex.  I  also  represent  Mi. 
Packard,  who  could  not  get  here  in  time.  He  wired  me  to  represen  t 
Wm.    Mr.  Sheahan  was  nere  this  morning,  but  had  to  leave. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  this  matter  in  a  ^Titten  statement 
'f  one  page,  addressed  to  you  gentlemen,  which  is  as  follows: 

\Ve  represent  the  Association  of  American  Cattle  Growers  of  Mexico  that  own  ap- 
proximately 8,512,000  acres  of  land  in  Mexico,  valued  conservatively  at  $2  per  acre^ 
Mnountinp  to  $17,024,000;  also  95,000  head  of  stock  cattle,  valued  at  $25  per  head, 
"nounting  to  $2,375,000;  the  total  investment  being  $19,899,000. 

^Ve  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  some  figures  and  statements  wherein  we 
^op(*  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  as  well  as 
^  the  interest  of  the  cattle  producers,  that  stock  cattle  under  2  years  of  age  should 
^■ome  in  duty  free. 
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According  to  the  United  States  Census  in  1900,  there  were  50,583,777  h^-sil 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1920  there  «>< 
35,424,458,  a  shrinkage  of  15,159,319. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  For  the  American  Cattle  Growers  of 

In  the  same  period  of  time  the  population  of  the  United  States  i 
77,256,630  in  1900  to  107,436,441  in  1920  (Stat.  Abs.  U.  S.,  p.  32),  an  ii 
177,811.    Should  this  shrinkage  continue  in  the  next  20  yeare  at  tlie 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  beef  for  people  in  moderate  circumstances  will  be  excv««i:: : 
expensive  and  scarce. 

We  quote  the  following  from  The  Producer,  the  official  organ  of  the  Am*-  - 
National  Livestock  Association  (p.  10,  vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  June,  lf>21): 

' '  That  there  has  been  a  great  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  u  abeifcA    - 
proved  by  the  census  figures,  and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  depleted  imacw    '  *■ 
West.    This  shortage  should  become  more  evident  later  in  the  year.     Uodoat*-- 
there  will  be  some  liquidations  in  dairy  cattle  on  account  of  unprofitable  prr^? 
dairy  products,  and  this  will  to  some  extent  increase  the  meat  supply.     But.  •  r  *  - 
whole,  prospects  for  the  beef  producer  seem  bright^  than  for  some  time.    V'-r  * 
eral  years  he  has  been  confronted  with  a  buyer's  market.    Now  the  aatnatirc  :•* ' 
ises  a  change,  and  the  seller  should  hold  the  whip  hand." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  found  the  conditj  : 
the  cattle  industry  in  such  a  precarious  condition  that,  after  consultation  with  -sr 
men,  bankers,  and  Treasury  officials,  he  arranged  with  various  banken  in  the  I  :.v 
States  for  a  fund  of  $50,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  cattle  raisers  on  long  time,  to  «^»  f  - 
industry. 

The  stock  cattle  under  2  years  of  age  that  have  come  into  this  conntry  mr**" 
years — or  that  will  come  into  the  country  in  the  future — all  go  to  psstuies  or  k*^ 
to  be  finished  for  our  beef  markets  ana  consume  the  surplus  farm  pfodurti  ^i  '*  ■ 
country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Association  of  American  Cattle  Growers  or  Mri» 
By  H.  S.  Stephenson, 
B.  A.  Packard, 
James  D.  Sheahan, 

Committee, 

Gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  add  this,  that  for  the  last  fire  tf*'- 
they  have  had  droughts  in  what  we  call  the  stock  ranges  in  r  • 
West.    They  have  come  intermittently  in  the  Southwest  and  ic  t  ■ 
Northwest.     When  we  had  a  drought  in  the  Southwest  thev  mir 
have  grass  in  the  Northwest,  and  vice  versa.    But  the  ranges  in  •  -• 
part  of  the  country  are  depleted.     We  want  the  chance,  whrn  • 
ranges  are  such  that  we  can  not  raise  stock  cattle  for  feeding  * 
move  them  back  and  forth  across  the  lines,  or  to  import  thorn  fr 
Mexico  or  Canada  or  wherever  it  is  necessary. 

The  importations  of  stock  cattle  for  this  purpose  are  infiniti*<ir:  = 
to  what  is  used  in  this  country  for  different  purposes,  and  we  bfl.-  • 
that  if  younger  cattle  can  be  brought  into  this  country  wilh«»u: 
duty,  these  cattle  under  2  years  of  age — ^we  do  not  mean  beef  ctxx> 
it  will  be  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  thepeople  of  the  entire  couctr 
but  to  the  stock  men  themselves  in  the  West. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  I  would  be  very  ;: 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  not  very  many  that  would  ctHUt 
from  Mexico,  are  there? 

Mr.  Happer.  Very  few;  very  few  from  Mexico  and  not  very  n  i* 
from  Canada  of  stock  cattle. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  those  less  than  2  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Happer.  Less  than  2  years  old,  I  am  speaking  of.    Thit 
all  we  ask  with  reference  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  would  not  be  very  many  that  would  r.  - 
in,  anyhow,  would  there  ? 
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r.  Happer.  No;  not  many. 
CThe  witness  submitted  a  statement  headed  ^^Beef  cattle  on  farms, 
^>20, "  which  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 


Beef  cattle  on  farms,  1920. 


la,l>ama, 

ri^ona. 


a^lifomia 1, 

olorado 1, 

orLnecticut 

^t^la-ware 

district  of  Columbia 

Florida 

reorgfia 

<\«Llib 

Ilinois 1, 

ndiana 

^OYira 3, 

Kansas 2, 

Kentucky 

L.ouisiana 

Vf  aine 

Vfaryland 

S\assachu8etts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Miasissippi 

Missoun 1, 

Montana 1, 

Nebraska 2, 


322, 434 

768. 197 
345, 806 
229, 086 
434, 423 

11, 025 

1.752 

19 

518, 350 

478, 940 

512, 512 

292. 778 
599, 694 

048. 198 
975, 390 
433,  659 
487,  709 

33,  475 
53,  666 
10, 089 
332, 859 
940, 842 
461, 241 
714, 894 
057, 418 

470. 779 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewMexi(^o 1, 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 1, 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 1, 

Tennessee 

Texas 4, 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


332, 299 

18. 277 

6,766 

237,541 

63, 170 

182,  702 

674, 529 

577, 450 

265, 317 

570, 697 

248, 555 

1,706 

117,  386 

818,  784 

492, 486 

767, 572 

397, 563 

14,200 

403, 985 

193, 819 

332, 441 

287, 346 

814,  386 


Total 35,424,458 


Senator  Smoot.  Is  Henry  Oppenheimer  present? 
*  Mr.  Kempner.  My  name  is  A.  W.  Kempner,  of  F.  S.  Oppenheimer 
&Co. 


STATEMENT  OF  A.  W.  KEMPNER,  OF  F.  S.  OPPENHEIMER  &  CO. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  have  been  selected  by  the  members  of  the  trade 
as  their  spokesman  in  order  to  save  your  valuable  time.  I  represent 
a  number  of  houses  whose  representatives  are  present  and  a  number 
who  are  not.  I  should  like  to  submit  a  list  of  those  who  are  here 
and  those  whom  I  represent. 

(The  list  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  as  follows :) 

Present:  Standard  Casing  Co.,  New  York  City;  M.  Brand  &  Sons,  New  York  City  J 
Berth  Levi  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.,  Chicago;  Brecht  Co., 
St.  Louis;  S.  Oppenheimer  &.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  following  firms  are  represented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Kempner:  Early  &  Moore,  Boston; 
Bechstein  <fe  Co.,  New  York  City;  Wolf,  Sayer  &  Heller,  Chicago;  M.  Ettlinger  &  Co., 
Xew  York  City;  E.  Heymanson  Co.,  New  York;  Drodel  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Massachusetts 
Importing  Co.,  Boston. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With  what  firm  are  you  connected  ? 

Mr.  Kempner.  F.  S.  Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  for  whom  I  am  authorized 
lo  speak  dispose* of  fully  95  per  coit  of  the  sausage  casings  which  are 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

When  the  Fordney  bill  was  reported  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
casing  trade  to  find  that  sausage  casings  had  beenYemoved  from  the 
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free  list,  where  they  had  been  for  over  50  years;  and  this  is  the  fir-: 
opportunity  that  the  trade  has  had  to  submit  a  protest. 

Senator  Smoot.  Congressman  Rainey  sent  over  a  letter  addrossoii 
to  him,  inclosing  a  brief.     Do  you  want  this  brief  printed  ? 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  notes  elaborating  upon 
this  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  Make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  shall.     It  will  take  about  five  minutes. 

House  Bill  No.  7456,  in  paragraph  706,  page  95,  proposes  to  \vvy 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  sausage  casings. 

** Sausage  casings^'  is  the  commercial  term  for  the  cleaned  intt-^- 
tines  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  are  used  as  containers  for  sausajr**. 
likewise  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  ligatures. 

For  the  past  50  years  sausage  casings  have  been  on  the  free  li-t. 
and  in  the  present  1913  Underwood-oimmons  tariff,  the}'  appoar 
under  paragraph  419. 

Sausage  casmgs  are  produced  from  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle,  an<l 
have  always  been  considered  as  providing  a  means  of  utilizing  a.<  a 
desirable  and  cheap  food  product,  trimmings,  cuts  from  prima! 
pieces  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal  and  other  parts  of  food  aniinal>. 
m  the  form  of  sausage,  which  is  recognized  as  the  poor  man's  focxl. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  1919,  from  the  latest  available  sta- 
tistics, were  valued  at  $5,629,412,  estimated  to  have  been  made  up 
as  follows 

Senator  Curtis.  This  last  June  report  shows  $6,427,000. 

Mr.  Kempner.  These  figures  were  not  available  to  me  at  the  timt» 
this  memorandum  was  prepared.  I  sent  to  the  customhouse  for 
them  but  could  not  get  them. 

These  imports  are  estimated  to  be  made  up  as  follows: 

Sheep  casings ^ '. 

Hog  casings Ji» 

Cattle  casings ". 

It  will  be  readily  observed  from  these  figures  that  sheep  causing-* 
form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  importation,  and  this  i> 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  article  is  absolutely  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  so-called  Frankfurter  sausages,  one  of  the  most  popul:4r 
foods  articles  in  this  country. 

The  sheep  casings  produced  in  the  United  States  are  comparatively 
of  inconsequential  quantity.  Owing  to  certain  soil  and  bree<lin;: 
conditions,  they  are  of  an  mferior  quality,  and  do  not  supply,  con- 
servatively speaking,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  actually 
required.  Tne  other  90  per  cent  have  to  be  obtained  from  foreip> 
countries. 

The  importation  of  the  hog  casings  (10  per  cent  of  total)  is  niadt- 
necessary  by  the  shortage  of  sheep  casings,  as  certain  calibers  of 
hog  casings  can  be  used  at  times  in  place  of  sheep  casinsrs.  Th 
United  States  produce  large  quantities  of  hog  casmgs,  which  nrr 
consumed  here  and  a  large  surplus  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  ih»* 
world. 

Cattle  casings  are  also  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  counlrv. 
being  partly  consumed  here,  and  the  surplus  exported  priDcipall} 
to  European  countries.  Consequently,  as  hog  casings  and  cattlV 
casings  are  produced  here  in  quantities  exceeding  home  consump- 
tion, and  heavily  exported,  they  require  no  protective  duty. 
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While  the  imports  of  sausage  casings  in  1919  were  valued  at 
,t>29,412,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1921,  imports  will  not 
coed  $4,000,000  due  to  deflation,  greater  purchasing  power  of  the 
»lla,r,  and  to  decreased  consumption,  so  that  for  revenue  purposes 
oy  will  yield  only  about  $600,000  if  taxed  15  per  cent. 
"FHe  imposition  of  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  sausage  casings  will  add 

least  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sausage, 
i<l  as  the  article  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  inter- 
e<liftries  before  it  eventually  reaches  the  consumer,  each  of  these 
termediaries  will  add  a  percentage  of  profit.     This  pyramiding,  it 

estimated,  will  finally  result  in  enhancing  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
Lusa^e  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound.  I  have  been  told  since  by  practical 
lanufacturers  that  it  will  probably  reach  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  pounds  are  consumed  in  the  United 
tates? 

Mr.  Kemfner.  There  are  representatives  of  the  sausage  makers 
f  the  United  States  present  who  have  those  figures,  I  believe.  I 
ni  not  able  to  speak  for  them.    It  is  an  enormous  quantity. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  knew,  because  you  said  there 
rould  be  only  $4,000,000  of  importations. 

Mr.  Kempner.  That  is  casings. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say.    We  are  talking  about  casings. 

.Senator  Curtis.  Twelve  million  seventy-one  thousand,  to  tne 
rulue  of  $6,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June,  1921,  according  to  this 
eport.  At  the  same  time  tliere  were  exported  29,000,000  at  a  value 
if  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Kempner.  For  the  manufacture  of  surgical  ligatures,  for 
?ewing  wounds,  the  domestic  casings,  because  of  inherent  defects, 
lire  far  inferior  to  the  imported,  and  to  tax  these  would  affect  every 
lospital  in  the  country,  and  eventuallv  the  patient. 

Prior  to  the  war,  German  and  other  European  merchants,  controlled 
large  quantities  of  sheep  and  hog  intestines  produced  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  During  the  war  American  houses  acquired  a  large 
percentage  of  the  raw  material.  In  order  to  do  so,  long-time  purchase 
contracts  had  to  be  made,  some  of  them  extending  over  a  period  of 
Vive  years  and  heavy  investments  were  requisite.  To-day,  these 
American  merchants  are  selling  this  merchandise  which  they  wrested 
from  the  German  and  other  European  merchants  to  Germany  and 
*»lsewhere  in  Europe. 

To  impose  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  sausage  casings  means  that  the 
advantages  gained  by  tlie  ^imerican  merchants  will  be  completely 
ilostroyed,  and  the  ^'drawback"  and  ''in  bond''  privilege  oners  no 
relief  because  these  casings,  salted  for  preservation  only,  must  come 
to  the  United  States  for  examination  and  selection,  and  could  not  be 
sliipped  direct  to  Europe  from  the  point  of  origin  because  of  the 
necessary  inspection  and  selection.  If  the  new  tariff  is  intended  to 
protect  American  merchants,  it  would  utterly  fail  to  do  so  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  would  entail  a  heavy  loss  to  those  interested. 
The  above  argument  applies  not  alone  to  sheep  casings  but  also 

U\  certain  grades  of  hog  casings  which  are  imported  from  China,  and 

from  whicn  merchandise  substitutes  are  selected  to  make  up  the 

shortage  in  certain  grades  of  sheep  casings. 
As  a  protection  to  home  industry,  no  one  but  the  large  slaughterers 

would  gain  any  advantage,  as  it  would  not  benefit  the  farmer  or 
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<;attle  grower,  for  the  reason  that  the  entbe  intestines  of  a  h*i 
cattle  in  the  raw  state  are  valued  at  10  cents  per  head,  and  uf  <  • 
At  6  cents.  Assuming  that  the  slaughterer  would  benefit  i"  ' 
extent  of  15  per  cent  this  would  equal  from  1  to  IJ  cents  per  ar.  r. 
and  the  slaughterer  could  not,  because  of  the  insignificant  am  / 
add  it  to  the  price  he  pays  the  cattle  raiser. 

That  domestic  sausage  casings  require  no  protection  is  estab.U  • 
by  the  fact  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  for  th**  ;- 
1919,  were  valued  at  $6,810^00,  against  imports  of  $5.629.4li 
which  85  per  cent  were  sheep  casings). 

The  mam  and  most  serious  objection  to  a  tariff  on  sausage  ra? .: : 
is  that  it  would  affect  the  working  class  almost  entirely,  with  w 
a  large  part  of  its  meat  diet  is  in  the  form  of  sausage,  a  whole*;*  r 
palatable  food,  with  high  nutrition  value  and  containing  no  bor- 
other  inedible  substance.     It  is  in  fact  a  100  per  cent  food  artK". 

The  arguments  presented  in  the  House  protesting  against  &  •: 
on  hides  can  be  applied  to  sausage  casings,  even  more  stronglv  - 
sausage  is  a  food  article  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  worL, 
classes  and  it  can  not  be  the  desire  or  intention  of  Congress  to  inrr  i- 
the  cost  of  a  food  article  daily  consumed  in  enormous  quantitu-^  * 
the  poorest  classes,  of  whom  millions  are  at  present  without  •• 
ployment. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  it  is  ui^ed  that  sausage  casings?  nn    i 
on  the  free  list  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  50  years. 

The  home  industry  requires  no  protection.     The  revenue  that  *      I 
be  collected  would  be  extremely  small,  and  a  disproportionate  bur:  1 
would  have  to  be  carried  by  the  poorest  class.     American  raerrhi*  I 
who  have  during  the  war  secured  advantages  will  be  occasion*  ■: 
considerable  monetary  loss  to  the  advantage  of  foreigners. 

Tersely  expressed,  tne  importer  does  not  want  it,  the  manufartu:' •• 
do  not  want  it,  the  workmen  do  not  want  it,  it  won't  help  the  fan- 
and  the  public  certainly  opposes  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  think  it  got  into  the  bill  i 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  beg  your  pardon  i 

Senator  Simmons.  What  influence  do  you  think  brought  aH»»u'    ■ 
inclusion  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  can  answer  that  best  by  repeating  what  R* : ' 
sentative  Hawley  told  me  when  I  asked  him  that  very  que!iti«>i. 
asked  Representative  Hawley  why  sausage  casings  had  bcnen  imlu : 
in  the  bill  after  they  had  been  on  the  free  list  for  over  50  year*,  i' 
his  answer  was  that  he  did  not  know;  that  there  had  been  no  di*  .^ 
sion  of  the  article;  that  it  may  have  sHpped  in  with  a  great  n:-' 
others. 

I  am  not  authorized  by  Representative  Hawley  to  make  that  **» 
ment,  but  that  is  my  answer  to  your  question.   .He  did  not  k' 

why. 

I  might  supplement  my  remarks  by  stating  that  the  three  main  rr- 
trade  journals  of  the  United  States  are  all  in  favor  of  having  s» "•  - 
casings  retained  on  the  free  list. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Gundennan,  repre^c- '- 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  Master  Bakers,  desires  to  ?p«-' 
for  about  five  minutes,  as  he  has  to  leave. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ADOLPH  J.  QUNDEBMAN,  411  FOUSTH  AVE- 
HUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  EEPRESENTINO  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  BAKERS. 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  I  represent  about  all  the  bakers  of  the  Eastern 
states,  east  of  Chicago,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  the  New  York 
rotate  Association.  I  also  represent  the  master  bakers  of  Manhattan, 
whose  representative  is  unaole  to  be  here. 

We  desire  to  protest  against  the  tariff  on  eggs,  coconut,  almonds, 
walnuts,  and  filberts.  We  feel  thaf^-the  tariff  ought  to  be  left  the 
way  it  is  on  all  those  articles. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  the  Underwood  tariff,  not  the  emer- 
gency tariff? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  The  old  Underwood  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

The  great  trouble  that  we  have  now — and  I  am  speaking  for  the 
bakers  only — is  that  they  want  a  cheaper  price  for  then*  goods. 
During  the  war  we  got  pretty  good  prices,  but  it  cost  us  so  much 
more  m  addition  to  produce  the  gooas,  and  we  feel  that  if  you  in- 
crease the  tariff  on  eggs  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  eggs  to  us  as  bakers, 
and,  naturally,  we  will  have  to  charge  that  cost  to  the  consumer. 
We  as  retail  bakers  come  closer  to  the  people  than  anybody,  more  so 
than  the  wholesaler  or  the  egg  handler  does.  We  have  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  kicks,  and  we  have  stood  enough  of  them  for  the  last 
two  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  any  method  of  determining  and 
giving  to  the  committee  figures  showing  the  profits  of  the  producer 
of  eggs  as  compared  with  the  profit  of  the  baKers  in  their  business  ? 

i^.  GuNDERMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  kind  of  eggs  do  you  use — seconds  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  We  mostly  use  firsts  in  the  shell  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  use  a  first-class  egg,  but  they  call  an  egg 
that  is  cracked  a  second,  do  they  not  ?    You  use  cracKed  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  We  use  some  cracked  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  dried  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Dried  eggs  and  frozen  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  do  you  get  your  frozen  eggs  from,  mostly  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  We  buy  them  through  a  jobber. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  are  imported  from  China,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  get  your  frozen  eggs  from  China,  also,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  also  get  fresh  eggs  from  China  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Somc. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  import  them  do  you  know  what  your  eggs 
cost  laid  down  to  you  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator,  Curtis.  What  do  you  pay  for  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Frozcu  eggs  to-day  will  cost  you  about  30  cents 
ft  pound. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  for  the  dried  eggs? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  The  dried  eggs  wiU  cost  you  about  75  cents. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  eggs  cost  you  by  the  dozen? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  The  shell  eggs  cost  about  50  cents. 
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Senator  Curtis.  A  dozen  ? 

Mr.  GrxDERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherlaxd.  Do  you  refer  to  imported  eggs  i 

Mr.  GuNDERMAX.  Xo,  sir:  the  State  eggs,  domestic  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  do  your  imported  eggs  cost  vou  i 

Mr.  GuxDERMAX.  I  do  not  know  what  the  imported  shelf  eggs  cost . 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  get  eggs  from  Canada  i 

Mr.  GuxDERMAX.  Yes,  sir;  some.  They  run  about  the  same  price 
as  the  domestic  eggs,  as  a  rule.     They  are  a  little  smaller  eggs. 

If  necessary.  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief.  I  can  not  file  it  to-day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  file  it  within  a  very  few  da  vs. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  take  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  want 
to  get  back  to  New  York  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kempxer.  Senator  Smoot,  through  a  misunderstandings  two 

f gentlemen  are  here  who  desire  to  speak,  one  from  New  York  and  one 
rom  Chicago,  representing  the  sausage  makers  of  the  United  States. 
They  would  like  to  submit  a  brief.  It  will  not  take  more  than  a 
minute. 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kempxer.  Mr.  Gosney,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Guggenheim,  of 
New  York.. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Kempxer.  I  belieye  it  is  through  a  misunderstanding. 

If  they  will  just  file  a  brief,  they  may  come  up  and  file  it. 

Mr.  Gosxey.  It  will  take  me  just  aljout  three  minutes. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  two  or  three  pages  here  of  witnesses  who 
haye  been  giyen  notice  and  haye  been  here  tor  days.  If  you  ¥rant  to 
file  a  brief,  you  may  file  it,  or  else  wait,  if  you  desire  to  address  the 
committee,  until  after  the  others  arc  through. 

Mr.  Guggexheim.  Congressman  Rainey  made  this  reservation  for 
the  Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.,  and  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  evi- 
dence we  might  want  to  bring  forward  from  Chicago.  Ti^'o  of  us  have 
come,  and  I  haye  giyen  up  my  time  to  Mr.  Gosney  along  the  lines  that 
he  asked  fol-,  so  that  we  could  make  it  15  minutes  for  nve  or  six  wit- 
nesses. I  should  like  Mr.  Gosney  to  talk  upon  the  subject  from  the 
manufacturers'  standpoint.     He  will  not  take  more  than  two  minute^. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR. GOSNEY,  EEPEESEKTIHO  THE 

SAUSAGE  INDUSTRY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Gosney.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  of  New  York,  has  asked  me  to 
speak  for  him.  Mr.  Guggenheim  represents  the  sausage  industry-  of 
New  York  and  I  represent  the  sausage  industr}'^  of  Chicago.  I  might 
say  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  almost  eyery  sausage  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  voic^  their 
opinion  in  making  this  statement. 

Our  reason  for  objecting  to  the  15  per  cent  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  sheep  casings  is  that  it  i-:  going  to  add  to  an  already  heavy  burden 
of  the  sausage-consuming  public,  which  means  that  the  poor  class 
alone  will  haye  to  pay  about  $3,000,000,  in  no  particular  territory, 
but  all  over  the  United  States. 

Possibly  80  per  cent  of  the  sausage  manufactured  and  consumed 
in  this  country  is  used  in  manufacturing  and  mining  centers.     With 
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fi  15  per  cent  tariff  it  would  mean  that  there  would  be  added  to  the 
manirfacturer's  cost  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound.  To 
the  jobber  it  would  be  an  added  cost  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 
To  the  retailer  it  would  mean  an  added  cost  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
making  a  total  added  cost  of  about  2J  or  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  way  we  get  our  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GosNEY.  We  have  no  control  over  the  retailer.  There  are 
about  150,000,000  pounds  of  sausage  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  yearly,  stuffed  in  imported  casings.  Therefore  the  sausage, 
(consuming  public  would  be  compelled  to  pay  an  added  $3,000,000 
with  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  $500,000. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  casing  for  a 
sausage  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  With  this  added  ?        ' 

Senator  McLean.  Without  it.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  the 
casing  required  for  one  Frankfurter  sausage  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  It  would  average  from  3|  to  4J 

vSenator  McLean.  I  am  talking  about  one  sausage,  a  '*hot  dog/'  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.     How  much  does  that  casing  cost  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  There  are  about  10  sausages  to  a  pound,  and  they 
will  average  about  4^  cents  to  a  pound  of  sausage. 

Senator  McLean.  A  little  less  than  half  a  cent? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  You  claim  that  the  retailer  would  add  3  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  Well,  of  course,  the  higher  the  sausage  goes  the  more 
liis  shrinkage  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  the  added  cost  would  be  a  half  a 
rent  a  pound  by  the  provision  of  15  per  cent,  and  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  about  500  per  cent  more  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  No;  the  manufactured  cost,  I  said,  would  be  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  50  per  cent.  Then  go  on  with  the  others 
and  add  it  up  to  2^ 

Mr.  GosNEY.  Two  and  a  quarter,  I  believe  my  statement  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  said  2^. 

Mr.  GosNEY.  That  increase  does  not  come  from  the  manufacturer 

^The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  is  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows :) 

Brief  of  Opfenheimek  Casing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  tariff  bill  recently  reported  out  of  committee  in  the  House  contains  a  ])rovision 
(par.  706)  placing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  'sausage  casings,  weasands,  intestines, 
bladders,  tendons^  integuments.  ^or  50  years  sausage  casings  have  been  on  the 
free  list,  although  a  few  years  ago  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  assessed  on  imported 
weasands  by  appraisers  in  New  \ork,  who  held  that  weasands  (lining  of  ox  throats) 
were  not  sausage  casings. 

In  all  previous  tariffs  sausage  casings  are  designated  as  unmanufactured  and  salted 
for  preservation  only.  This  term  was  applied  because  on  arrival  in  the  United  Stat*  s 
and  before  they  were  sold  to  the  trade  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  graded  for  caliber 
and  length,  freed  from  holes,  threads,  and  other  defects.  In  easels  where  they  are  not 
so  graded  by  importers,  it  is  done  by  the  manufacturer  of  sausage  before  using  the 
casings  as  a  container  for  meat. 
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Sausage  casings  are  the  intestines  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle.    They  are  pr^*y 
in  many  varieties  of  quality,  caliber,  length,  and  strength  the  world  over.     Ic;* ' 
from  statistics  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  as  follows: 

1916 $.^  V.'    ■ 

1917 4  ^.^ 

1918 3  ^(^  . 

1919  (11,234,028  pounds) 5  fir** 

1920  (12,734,290  pounds) T.  ««" 

The  figures  for  1919  and  1920  we  consider  excessive.    These  importation^  tr*  - 
classified  by  animals,  but  we  believe  they  might  safely  be  computed  as  uwl  »• 
Sheep  casings,  85  per  cent  of  total;  hog  casings,  10  per  cent  of  total;  beef  casivr» 
per  cent  of  total. 

SHEEP   CASINGS. 

Sheep  casings  are  imported  principally  from  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Au*7r-.  - 
and  Russia.    They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  Franki-^.  • 
Viennas,  or  "red-hots."    The  domestic  killing  of  sheep  is,  roughly,  9,000. W"/  :-- 
and  the  Intestines  from  this  domestic  killing  will  not  suffice  for  the  produ»  *    ■ 
sausage  in  the  United  States;  firstly,  because  of  their  inferior  quality:  fi«p<*«m«il.     • 
cause  of  their  inferior  size  (chiefly  narrow,  whereas  imported  goods  >iel4]  id'-: 
wide  and  wide  sizes);  thirdly,  because  the  quantity  required  is  at  least  3o.i»«"»» 
intestines,  or  more  than  three  times  what  can  Ix?  produced  here.     Theie  w  a  «  •■ 
wide  quest  for  sheep  casings  for  importation  to  and  consumption  in  the  Unilt^J  '*-*' 

HOG  CASINGS. 

The  killing  in  the  United  States  varies  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  hop  iwr  is.-   ■ 
whereas  the  production  is  about  double  the  domestic  consumption,  the  halan*  «•   •    . 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  England,  Germany,  and  S|kun 
5  or  10  years  Cnina  has  been  sending  the  intestines  from  5,000,000  to  lO.fiUi)  '»»•  i  . 
per  annum  into  the  United  States,  where  they  are  wanted  be<*ause  of  their  «l»-^-i 
size,  being  principally  narrow. 

BEEF  CASINGS. 

The  killing  in  the  United  States  is  about  6,000,000  head  and  approximately  v*. 
what  is  required  for  home  consumption.    The  balance  is  exported  into  (Wti*: 
Scandinavia,  Spain,  and  Italy.    However,  some  portions  of  the  inte^tine^  i»f  ■«:* 
known  as  beef  bungs  and  bladders,  are  imported  into  the  United  State?  be<-ju-»-  •*-- 
particular  portions  are  not  produced  in  tne  United  States  in  suffirient  quanitv- 
cover  the  aomestic  demand. 

RESUME. 

1.  A  tariff  on  sausage  casings  is  too  broad  a  classification.    There  should  l«*  ^'  a->  ' 
classifications  for  casings  taken  from  sheep,  from  h«Bp,  from  cattle. 

2.  A  tariff  on  sheep  casings  (intestines  of  sheep)  is  unnece8Bar>',  Ijecauae  thr  >i  c— 
tic  production  is  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  consumption.  It  will  tbft^  ' 
unnecessarily  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  an  im]>ortant  food  ani  • 

Oppenheimer  Casino  Co.,  Ckiroy*,  1 

Senator  Smoot.  The  next  witness  is  Cornelius  Parker. 
STATEMENT  OF  CORNELIUS  A.  PAKKER,  BOSTON.  MASS 

Mr.  Parker.  I  was  just  speaking  to  the  secretary  about  this  nu- 
ter.     I  have  one  of  my  clients  here  representing  tlie  Cream  Deali*.-* 
Association  of  New  England,  Mr.  Grant,  and  it  will  take  ovf»f 
minutes'  time  to  present  the  matter.     I  should  presume  it  wiki- 
take  something  like  half  an  hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  w^ant  to  speak  for  15  minutes  an«l  M' 
Grant  for  15  minutes? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  w^ondering  whether  we  could  tint** 
to-day.     If  not,  we  would  be  willing  to  give  way  to  some  one  el«< 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  interested  in  dairy  products  \ 
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Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir- 
Senator  Walsh.  Both  Mr.  Grant  and  yourself? 
Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  a  very  important  question  in  New 
agland- 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  had  better  wait  until  to-morrow. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Alsop  here?     [No  response.] 
Mr.  Barnes  Dresent?     [No  response.] 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  was  generally  understood  by  those 
ho  represented  interests  affected  by  the  agricultural  schedule  that 
e  would  not  bring  that  up  to-day.'   I  have  told  several  that  we 
•obably  would  not  finish  that  matter. 
(The  lollowing  communications  were  ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 

United  States  Senate, 

August,  30,  1921. 
on.  lioiES  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^   Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Inclosed  is  a  brief  by  the  Columbia  River  Loggers'  Informa- 
r>n  Bureau,  on  Pacfic  Northwestern  conditions,  together  with  same  supplementary 
iormation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  B.  Dodson,  general  manager  of  tne  Portland 
hamber  of  Commerce.  In  behalf  the  timber  interests  of  the  Northwest,  will  you 
indly  file  this  data  in  your  tariff  hearings  on  lumber. 
Very  sincerely,  yoius, 

Chas.  L.  McNary. 


.rgumen't  for  Adequate  Tariff  Protection  on  Lumber  and  Wood  Products. 

Ion.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate, 

Sir:  I  submit  attached  hereto  brief  of  Columbia  River  Loggers'  Information  Bu- 
eau.  on  Pacific  northwestern  conditions,  proving  the  right  of  the  logging  and  lum- 
)er  manufacturing  industry  of  that  region  to  tariff  protection  on  their  products, 
gainst  Canadian  competition,  and  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  same. 

Supplementing  this  argument  for  the  Pacific  northwestern  lumber  industry,  we 
ubmit  a  general  argument  herein  on  the  need  for  a  tariff  to  foster  and  encourage 
orestry  in  the  United  States,  make  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  of  the 
Sation  permanent,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to  realize  a  net  income 
Tom  more  than  463,000,060  acres  of  its  domain  that  otherwise  may  become  totally 
lonproductive. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Interior  Department,  the  Nation  has  about 
228,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  lands,  once  forest,  now  largely  denuded.  Except  for 
very  light  uses  in  grazing  live  stock,  this  land  is  now  practically  nonproductive. 
Most  of  it  is  valuable  only  for  forestry.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  to  make 
it  again  productive  in  the  coming  years:  First,  purchase  by  the  Government  or  State 
as  permanent  forest  reserve,  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  reforestation;  sec- 
ond, reduce  or  eliminate  annual  taxes  on  this  cut-over  land,  and  protect  America's 
wood  industry  against  cheap  imports  of  wood  products  until  the  private  owners  of 
such  lands  find  an  incentive  to  reproduce  the  forests  as  a  commercial  venture. 

Within  the  Federal-owned  forest  areas  of  this  country,  there  are  153,933,460  acres, 
of  which  20,574,000  are  in  Alaska.  This  forest  will  be  cut  in  the  coming  years,  ac- 
cording to  commercial  requirements  and  the  Government's  policy  of  conservation. 
The  Nation's  burden  in  reforesting  the  Government  reserves  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  of  stumpage  and  the  cost  of  replanting  trees.  If  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  Government's  stumpage  is  forced  down  to  a  dead  low  level,  through 
influx  of  cheap  wood  products  from  primeval  forests  of  other  country,  where  cheap 
labor  prevails,  the  Feaeral  Government  will  have  to  spend  a  correspondingly  greater 
Bum  in  preserving  for  posterity  the  forests  of  our  own  reserves. 

The  exact  acreage  or  privately  owned  timberland  in  the  United  States  is  not  given 
«n  official  authority;  that  is,  commercial  forests  segregated  from  cut-over  lands  that 
^ere  once  commercial.  The  best  figures  we  are  able  to  secure  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  to  the  effect  that  there  remain  in  the  United  States  to-day  above  100,000,000 
a<Te8  of  forest  bearing  good  merchantable  timber,  a  major  part  of  the  timber  itself 
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"being  in  private  ownership.     If.  as  the  private  timber  owner  ruts  lii^  *•**-• 
low  price  of  stumpage  and  heavy  property  tax  afford  him  no  incenti^^  v»  t»> 
such  lands,  the  cut-over  tracts  lie  a  waste,  swept  by  fire  for  lark  of  proterti  r. 
largely  become  nonproductive. 

In  general,  here  we  have  a*national  asset  of  approximately  463.000 .OftfV  ^-- 
land  classed  as  forest,  cut  over,  or  yet  in  primary  state.    This  is  nemriy  25  t»t 
of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  proper.    Most  of  this  land  is  gn«>d  for  iy**K:r- 
forest  growth  and  light  grazing  of  live  stock.     It  is  nearly  twice  the  arp«  »  '  - 
cultivated  each  year  in  the  country.     With  high  cost  of  labor  in  America   r»i  *•- 
tion  work  and  fire  protection  can  not  be  conducted  at  costs  available  in  -amilj' 
estry  work  of  other  countries.     If  the  Siberian  and  Russian  forest  pnvilurtF   a-. 
Canadian  forest  products  now.  are  permitted  to  enter  freely,  wf»  IteHe^^*  t.vn 
country  will  be  unable  to  restock  and*  protect  from  fire  the  new  growth  wlo*  •  * 
make  these  enormous  areas  of  commercial  value  in  the  future.     Therr  i>  r    • 
method  of  insuring  reforestation  and  protection  of  these  lands  than  in  ct"^*     ■ 
condition  wherel-^y  a  commercial  return  could  !>e  serured  from  the  work. 

If,  in  the  coming  years,  the  463,000,000  acres  of  land  now  classed  as  fom^ 
be  made  to  yield  an  average  return  of  $10  an  acre  annually,  through  timber  liv  1  ^  - 
manufactuife.  wood  for  pulp  and  all  fiber  products,  better  granng  area^  for  li\*-  *•  •  . 
wood  for  fuel,  poles  and  railway  ties,  and  in  addition  to  this  commefri&l  t^:j-    . 
better  conservation  was  insured  of  moisture  precipitated  and  the  country  ^  a  «*• 
made  more  attractive,  beautiful  and  complete  for  the  growing  millioiM  of  popLlft* 
is  not  such  a  result  worthy  of  full  consideration  in  the  general  policy  which  «^«» 
protect  American  industry?    These  lands  are  within  the  national  waliit.     N<"  ♦•• 
labor  is  available  for  their  handling  and  development.    Men  who  do  need^  • 
must  live  according  to  the  high  American  standara.    They  eat  the  Carmera*  pr  <••  *  ■ 
produce,  and  wear  and  use  American  industry's  protected  wares.     Any  rnof^*'' 
American  protective  policy  can  not  disregard  this  right,  nor  be  unmi&diui    : 
difference  between  463,000,000  acres  of  waste  and  463.000*000  acres  of  buid  tt-i'  *. 
a  substantial  annual  return  to  the  American  people. 

If  these  forest  lands  are  not  protected  ana  conserved,  and  the  aecond  et-o'?*' 
finds  itself  dependent  entirely  for  its  wood  requirements  upon  importi^  fy*;    * 
outside,  the  Nation  will  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.     I  b'*-  * 
proper  fostering  and  protective  policy,  this  outlay  may  be  saved  within  the  r»v^  • 
keeping  the  Nation  complete,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  production  of  all  its  msj^  "^  ■ 
materials  needed  in  our  industries. 

When  our  virgin  forests  seemed  without  limit,  and  reproduction  waa  not  is**> 
the  American  wood  and  lumber  industry  could  meet  all  competition  at  b(0«  a 
abroad.     With  but  2.215,000,000,000  feet  left  standing,  and  consumptioo  »^  ■   ■ 
rate  four  times  as  fast  as  reproduction,  the  policy  of  assuring  better  rapplx^  :r  ' 
future  becomes  imperative,  unless  we  surrender  the  practice  of  meeting  our  owe.  i  ■  ■ 
requirements.    Whatever  may  have  been  thought  proper  in  respect  to  d^ti** 
wood  products  in  the  past,  the  situation  has  changed. 

The  fallacious  argument  is  offered  that  America's  timber  supplies  will  l»e  ^»:   • 

Protected  and  conserved  by  opening  wide  the  door  to  all  wood  prmlorts  iirt»- 
f  these  unrestricted  imports  prevent  reproduction  work  in  America  s  forat*  v  *• 
will  unless  the  Government  wants  to  make  enormous  appropriations  for  Imriiij  {■  "'• 
lands  and  restocking  them,  no  surer  means  could  be  employed  to  completely  Hkr 
the  country  of  its  forests.    Cheap  imports  will  kill  the  possibility  of  « 
crops  of  trees  on  lands  capable  of  supphdng  this  Nation  and  also  funushinie  a  mtwii 
tial  export.    Just  as  the  cheap  product  from  a  foreign  country,  if  not  restricted  K%  :*'. 
would  kill  the  American  factory,  so  it  will  kill  America's  wood  indufftrv.    Ju-t  » 
tariff,  to  meet  higher  production  costs  on  the  American  living  standara.  in  nnf*-* 
for  the  farmer  and  the  factory,  it  is  needed  in  the  wood  products  line.    <lie«p  i  f  - 
imports  will  kill  it,  as  soon  as  the  virgin  stand  of  timber  has  been  cut. 
Very  respectfullv,  yours, 

W.    D.    B.    I>ODM>\ 

General  Manager  Portland  (()reg.)  Chamber  n/  i  \ 


*•  f 


Tariff  Leoislatiok. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  lumber,  shingle,  and  log  schedule  ••  • 
argued  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  August  26,  we  are  herewith  pr*^- 
vou  a  short  brief  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  the  products  of  the  timber  of*:!* 
In  the  Columbia  River  district. 
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1.  In  Bridfih  Columbia,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
erwhelming  growth  of  timber  is  on  the  coast  and  the  western  portions  of  the  States, 
le  (  anadian  timber  is  connected  by  navigable  streams  flowing  from  almost  every 
ict  to  th^  seas  and  easily  accessible  for  shipping  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
iaviest  draft  vessels, 

2 .  While  it  is  true  that  the  Columbia  River  district  would  not  be  affected  as  seriously 
the  Grays  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  districts  by  the  importation  of  logs  from  Cana- 
an waters,  the  effect  on  the  Columbia  River  market  would  be  practically  the  same, 
be  timber  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  United  States  reaches  practically  the  iden- 
L-a!  markets  as  the  British  Columbia  output.  These  markets  are  competitive,  and  in 
niboquence  any  serious  effect  that  might  be  experienced  in  the  Washington  ports  by 
le  importation  of  Canadian  logs  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  in  the  Columbia 
iver  district. 

i.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  logging  camps  on  the  Columbia  River  nearer 
lan  9  miles  to  the  booming  grounds.  In  the  State  of  Washington, "where  the  lumber 
idustry  has  been  more  active  for  a  lon^  period  of  time,  the  logging  camps  are  still 
iTthtT  remote  from  tidewater.  In  Britisn  Columbia,  where  the  logging  mdustry  is 
more  recent  undertaking,  there  is  much  timber  directly  on  tidewater  and  also  a  far 
reater  amount  on  short-rail  hauls  to  the  booms.  This  gives  Canadian  timber  a  far 
rvater  advantage  on  the  original  cost  of  the  input  of  the  logs  into  the  water  owing  to 
le  very  short  haul.  The  navigable  waters  in  the  British  Columbia  district  reach  far 
iland ,  and  this  will  give  them  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

4.  In  the  operations  in  the  timber  districts  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  emplcy- 
lent  of  labor.  On  the  Canadian  side  a  large  number  of  Hindoos  and  other  orientals 
1X4  employed  on  a  9-hour,  and  in  some  instances,  a  10-hour  schedule.  On  the  American 
ule  labor  works  only  8  hours  a  day,  is  far  better  paid,  and  no  orientals  are  employed 
Q  anv  of  the  logging  operations  either  in  Oregon  or  Washington.  This  gives  the 
'anadian  operators  a  great  advantage,  and  whenever  their  market  is  dull  they  can 
lump  their  surplus  product  into  Puget  Sound,  Grays  Harbor,  or  the  Columbia  River, 
hereby  disorganizing  the  industry  in  the  American  Pacific  Northwest. 

5.  The  disorgauizing  effect  not  only  of  this  dumping  but  the  fact  that  it  is  liable  to 
laopen  at  any  time  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Acting  Forester  E.  A.  Sherman,  of 
he  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  18,  1919,  to  one  of  the  associations 
>i  log^gers  in  this  district: 

''The  tendency  of  such  unexpected  and  intermittent  importations,  based  on  un« 
expected  suspensions  of  the  Canadian  export  tariff,  to  unsettle  the  market  and  to  be 
in  additional  factor  of  uncertanity  in  the  lo^ng  business  is  fully  appreciated." 

6.  The  Canadian  log  producer  has  a  still  further  advantage.  He  need  not  buy 
imber,  and  thus  tie  up  ci^pital,  but  may  obtain  it  from  the  public  lands  of  the  Prov- 
nce  on  leases,  which  require  him  to  pay  only  a  royalty  as  he  cuts.  In  times  of  de- 
piVBsion,  consequently,  he  has  no  loss  of  capital  return.  The  tax  burden  borne  by 
the  timber  owners  of  both  Washington  and  Oregon  has  reached  the  breaking  point. 
On  one  tract  of  640  acres  in  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.,  the  taxes  in  1910  were  1236  and  on 
the  1920  assessment  roll  the  same  timber  paid  $2,700.04.  In  the  Grays  Harbor  dis- 
trict a  tract  of  320  acres  paid  on  the  1920  assessment  roll  $1,883.20.  In  both  of  these 
instances  the  tax  on  similar  tracts  in  Canada  would  be  approximately  $140. 

7.  In  the  Columbia  River  district  60  per  cent  of  the  logging  is  done  by  independent 
I'fjjers  who  have  no  interest  in  the  operation  of  sawmills,  and  he  is  often  compelled 
U)  log  to  prot  ct  his  overhead  and  equipment  charges  when  there  is  no  market  for  his 
l'>p8.  In  some  instances  he  logs  when  the  market  is  up  and  is  forced  to  sell  during 
chaotic  conditions  on  a  falling  market.  In  the  Eastern  and  Soutliern  States  the 
mills  run  their  own  logging  camps.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  conditions  are 
Bf»t  the  same.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  mill  owners  on  the  American  side  have 
heoome  interested  in  timber  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  the^  can  not  he  expected  to 
he  impartial  in  the  use  of  the  advantages  they  could  enjoy  in  the  Canadian  importa- 
tions or  upon  questions  of  tariff. 

tS.  As  tne  tariff  has  much  to  do  in  protecting  the  American  shingle  market,  it  Is 
Well  to  cite  here  that  there  are  32  shingles  mills  in  the  Columbia  River  district  that 
are  dependent  al)golutely  upon  independent  loggers  for  their  raw  material.  The 
fl^Kxling  of  the  American  market  with  Canadian  shingles  would  close  down  these 
mills  and  would  result  in  the  accumulation  and  waste  of  the  cut  of  cedar  in  the  entire 
•^ohimbia  River  district.  This  would  throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment 
an^l  it  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fir  product  of  the  logging  camps  to 
<^arry  the  burden  of  the  loss  and  waste  in  the  cut  of  cedar.  This  same  condition 
wniild  prevail  in  the  Puget  Sound  and  Grays  Harbor  districts.  At  the  present  time 
"n**  Canadian  operator  is  selling  rafts  of  cedar  logs  in  the  Puget  Sound  district.  Thus 
ijir  the  Columbia  River  district  has  escaped  this  experience. 
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9.  The  item  of  taxes  mentioned  earlier  in  this  brief  can  be  exproaacd 
nitely  when  we  state  that  privately  owned  timber  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  tht « H'l 
of  254,000,000,000  feet  is  carrying  the  tax  burden  to  support  189,700.000.000  i- 
publicly  owned  timber  which  pays  no  taxes  whatever.    In  western  0«|e<c  ' 

timber  is  owned  as  follows: 

F««L 

Privately  owned 211. 000.  «■■»  •■ 

Owned  by  the  State 1. 500.  Oif  •• 

In  national  forests 85, 500. (•■•  »■ 

Indian  reservations,  parks,  and  public  domains 45. 000.  Oi«'  ■  •• 

In  eastern  Oregon: 

Privately  owned  timber 43, 000.  «■■•  •• 

In  national  forests 46w  TOO.  <*••  ■• 

In  Indian  reservations,  parks,  and  public  domains 11. 000.  Uti  •• 

In  the  Columbia  River  district  alone  in  western  Oregon  there  are  u>-^y  4S  ts  * 
pendent  logging  operators. 

10.  The  vast  logging  equipment  working  in  this  Staters  timber  reoourcw  bs^  - 
kept  going  or  eat  up  its  value  in  idleness.    What  the  lojggers  would  he  dn\*7  * 
under  this  system  of  conservation  would  be  a  woeful  but  inevitable  alai^tfr   : 
timber.    Compelled  to  keep  his  equipment  going  and  to  dispose  also  of  h»  Qn^*^  * 
order  to  get  some  return  from  his  investment,  he  would  fell  trees  as  before,  bat  rsr  • 
out  only  the  more  profitable  portion  and  leave  the  rest  as  waste,  rendered  owk* 
foreign  competition,  where  before  it  could  be  marketed  at  an  ad\'antaf^.    Hi-  - 
something  that  none  of  us  look  forward  to  wkth  pleasiue.  but  as  the  timber  is  «nr  ^- 
and  we  would  not  let  ourselves  be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  we  would  hji\'e  !>•  •:•" 
course. 

11 .  This  association  has  refrained  from  troubling  Congress  for  any  protectiaii  to  k'sr 
as  the  demand  on  this  side  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  our  ptodw  i    . 
wanted  no  unnatural  stimulus.    Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  grest  rhace* 
The  demand  for  our  product  has  greatly  ^len  off.    On  the  Canadiaii  sde  a  rv*. 
there  is  great  dullness.    The  temptation  of  the  Canadian  to  hurry  his  logs  ioto  ocr  sar- 
kets  is  therefore  great,  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  demand  on  our  side  haa  talltfi  off  «*. 
some  demand  remains,  and  this  will  seek  the  Canadian  article  in  preference  tr  -.'• 
because  of  the  premium  on  the  American  dollar  in  Canada,  raojiiiig  duriair  tkr  jm' 
year  not  under  8  per  cent  and  lising  at  times  to  20.    The  temptation  of  the  Anvftii 
mill  man  now  to  buy  Canadian  logs  on  Puget  Sound  is  almost  irresiBdble.  afti  t> 
western  Washington  lexers  are  placed  in  a  position  extremely  dangerous  and  nzixr 

12.  While  a  mefe  antidumping  act  would  not  be  a  sufficient  protection  sfniafK  *.> 
Canadian  product,  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  art  or  l^  ' 
has  protected  the  Canadian  Provinces  against  dumping  into  Canada  by  Jursjgu  r^mz 
tries.    (Appendix  18,  p.  208  of  Canadian  Consolidated  Customs  Acts.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Columbia  Rivbr  Looobrs'  Infobmatiom  BumsAi 
By  Jno.  T.  Douoall,  Manager . 


Lindsay  Light  Co., 

Chicago,  Aug%ui  M^  tft 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart, 

Office  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Capitol  Building,  Waskingion,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  Attached  please  find  two  additional  pafpes  to  aacneat  s. 
brief  given  to  the  Finance  Committee  on  Augiist  18,  at  which  time  p 
given  me  to  file  an  addition  to  that  brief  pertaining  to  paragmph  1435. 

Jos.   M.   SHBRB0RXK,  Pftmi^m. 


PARAGRAPH  1435. 


Gas,  kerosene,  or  alcohol  mantles,  and  mantlee  not  e«pe<  ially  proxided  fcr.  !/•»*■ 
with  diemicals  or  metallic  oxides,  wholly  or  partly  manufadurtd.  SO  fier  «•%'  • 

valorem.  ,      ^  ,  .  ^ 

In  1914  and  prior  thereto,  the  German  manufacturers  and  ware  JaitaAeH-  »■  ■ 
steadily  increasing  their  shipments  to  this  roun(r>',  and  bad  it  not  leenfortk-^  « 
it  would  have  certainly  affected  American  production.    Aa  soon  as  poMBihle  alt«t 
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r  the  German  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles  began  to  flood  the  market  with  letters 
aing  very  low  prices.  Quotations  had  been  made  as  low  as  |45  per  thouEand, 
Lch,  with  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  \alorem,  m.ade  it  possible  to  bring 
ntles  of  a  very  good  quality  into  this  market  under  |60  per  thousand.  It  is  impos- 
le  for  American  gas-mantle  manu&tcturers  to  duplicate  these  qualities  at  lees  than 
'  per  thousand.  The  possibility  of  still  lo^^er  foreign  prices  confront  the  industry 
|aufie  of  the  declining  value  of  the  German  market.  The  ingenuity  and  cepa- 
Lty  ol  the  German  manufacturers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statenent 
irh  appeared  in  the  Electrotechnischi  Zeitschrift,  -x  olume  24,  June  16, 1921,  pages 
>and  657: 

'^THE   OAS  MANTLE  AND  THE    WAR. 

'Dr.  Geisel,  of  the  Auer  light  Co.,  spoke  at  the  twenty-second  meeting  of  the 
rman  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers  about  the  difPculties  which  weie  encoun- 
'ed  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  during  the  war.  In  the  year  1910  the  total 
Dduction  of  German  mantle  manufacturers  am.ounted  to  120,CCO,000  mantles  of 
lirh  more  than  half  was  exported,  becatise  the  foreign  factories  could  produce  only 
uted  numbers  of  mantles  of  inferior  quality.  Of  the  price  of  the  mantle  appro>i- 
itely  two-thirds  was  for  m.aterial  and  one-third  for  wages.  The  raw  mateiiaJs  are 
most  without  exception,  of  foreign  origin.  The  web  is  mostly  manufactured  from 
naie  thr^id,  which  is  manufactured  in  Germany  from.  theChineEe  ran  ietueh,  the 
^t  salts  thorium  nitrate  and  cerium  nitrate  are  prepared  from  the  Frazilian  monai  ite. 
>  \'amieh  the  finished  mantle  there  are  used  am.ong  others  cam.phor  and  caster  oil. 
lie  dependence  on  foreign  countries  was  then  very  great.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
K>kB  of  monazite  at  the  beginning  the  war  were  sumcient  to  last  at  least  a  decade, 
unie  thread  was  decidedly  scarcer;  of  this  material  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  1  ton 
as  woven  daily  at  the  Auer  Light  Co. 's  plant  alone;  while  in  1918  there  was  avail- 
Ae  only  18  kilograms  per  day.  Artificial  silk,  which  e^  en  before  the  war  was  a  very 
ssirable  material  for  mantles,  was  confiscated  during  the  war,  and,  for  exair.ple,  the 
tier  Lig^t  Co.  in  the  year  1918  had  only  80  to  100  kilogramjs  of  artificial  silk  a^  ailable. 
inally  even  the  artificial  silk  supply  gave  out,  so  that  only  paper  thread  remained, 
he  firm  of  Julius  Glatz,  of  Gnadenfrer,  rendered  a  great  service  in  the  preparation 
I  a  paper  thread  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mantles.  The  m.ost  important 
emanci  for  a  paper  mantle  with  a  high  candle  power  is  the  freedom  of  the  paper 
iread  from  inorganic  constituents;  however,  the  freer  the  paper  is  from  inorganic 
dnstituents  the  more  difiSculty  there  is  experienced  in  its  m.anipulation.  Finally 
e  were  successful  in  prej)aring  a  nearly  ashless  paper  thread  and,  what  was  still  ir.ore 
ifficult,  we  succeeded  m  weaving  it.  The  strands  of  the  rairie  thread  are  about 
5  centimeters  long  and  those  of  artificial  silk  are  practically  infinitely  Icng,  but  the 
Tands  of  paper  thread  are  at  most  only  2  or  3  irdllim.eters  in  length ,  the  tensile  strength 
f  the  paper  thread  being  therefore  a  ery  low. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  scarcity  of  ramie  the  mantles  were  m.ade  of  two  kinds 
f  thread — ^ramie  thread  and  paper  fiber.  Finally  only  the  pure  paper  thread  re- 
lained.  The  candlepower  of  tne  pure  paper  mantle?  was  only  60  to  70  per  cent 
I  the  candlepower  one  might  expect  from  a  ramie  mantle. 

"In  the  upright  mantle  the  head  of  the  mantle  was  strengthened  by  a  structure  in 
rhich  a  frame  of  asbestos  thread  was  woven.  This  weave  hwl  to  be  abandoned  during 
he  course  of  the  war  and  in  its  place  crfipe  paper  was  UFed.  The  importation  of 
^be^tos  hrom  neutral  countries  was  also  nnally  completely  denied.  Fortunately 
here  were  found  in  the  storerooms  of  the  mantle  manufacturers  the  ends  of  the  asbestos 
breads  which  had  been  thrown  aeide  as  being  useless,  and  which  in  time  of  peace 
ould  not  be  sold  because  they  were  entirely  worthless.  They  were  now  used  as  a 
emedy,  and  in  this  way  we  obtained  a  frame  which  though  not  preferable  was  still 
isahle.  But  finally  even  the-e  asbeetos  ends  became  exhauFted,  so  that  nothing  more 
emained  excepting  the  uee  of  iron  wire.  In  the  meanwhile  the  scarcity  of  coal  had 
iso  manifested  itself,  i'o  that  the  gas  had  only  a  limited  heating  value.  The  smaller 
Jeat  value,  it  is  true,  produced  a  hotter  fiame,  which  was  however  shorter,  so  that 
he  wire  hook  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  fiame  and  showed  good  durability. 

"In  the  cafe  of  the  inverted  mantles  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fastening  the 
Bantles  to  the  mahnesium  ring  when  the  supply  of  asbestos  etopped.  Fastening 
»ith  a  wire  was  not  satiFfa<  tory,  because  in  time  the  wire  ring  expands  and  finally 
he  mantle,  together  ^ith  the  wire  ring,  falls  off  the  magneeium  foundation.  As  a 
'^"-t  resource  one  enameling  proce^'s  was  uted.  The  magnesium  ring  was  painted 
*'iih  a  ceramic  material  at  the  point  where  the  mantle  wa^^  joined;  when  the  body  of 
the  mantle  was  burned  off  this  su-ntance  melted  and  in  thu?  way  fai^tened  the  mantle 
in^'eparably  to  the  magnesium  ring. 

"For  varnishing  the  burned  mantle  a  solution  of  collodion,  camphor,  and  caftor 

il  in  alcohol  and  ether  is  uf-ed.    All  of  there  raw  materials  were  commandeeied 
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during  the  war  and  only  a  very  limited  amount  wa^  available.     Cantor  oil  and  ram  -  • 
were  hardly  allowed  to  be  u=ed  at  all  because  they  were  u^ed  for  militarj'  pun*-- 
The  chemical  industry  here  provided  a  substitute  in  condenped  phenol >*. 

"It  wa^^  n'ece?^ary  during  the  war  for  foreign  countries  to  make  them-^elve-  i'.* 
pendent  of  the  German  mantle  indu-try,  and  thi=i  wa;?  ea-y  because  they  could 
fiscate  the  German  factories  in  the  hostile  foreign  countries.    The  prcKiu*'t-    a- 
however,  of  such  inferior  quality  that,  for  example,  the  English  mantle  indu--t»-;. 
already  experiencing  the  greate  t  difficulty  in  protecting  it -elf  from  the  imp*^»rta' 
of  German  mantle's  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  ♦ 
German  industry  will  again  regain  iU  leading  place  a^  before  the  war." 

The  present  p-ice  of  ga'^  mantle  i  made  in  America,  for  fir.'t  quality  cood-\  i-  *' 
$70  per  thou.-'and  upwa'-d,  depending  upon  size,  type,  and  quality.     The  Ame-i    . 
manufacturers  have  always  aggressively  competed  with  ea?h  other,  so' much  .-«•  r'  « 
it  i^  quite  well  e^tablihed  that  the  average  profit  per  thousand  will  not  exoee<l  $' 
$6,  which  profit  i^  and  always  has  been  very  little  on  the  sales  value  of  the  pr»hti    ■ 
It  is  impossible  from  any  angle  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  meet  the  prv-  ^ 
German  competition.     A  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  upon  American  \'aluatit»n  v 
not  do  it.     Liquidation  of  hi^h-priced  inventories,  production,  and  co-t  of  lab.>r  j- 
replacement  cot  of  material  nave  been  reached  in  this  industry  in  this  couiirr>'  :. 
it  i^  believed  that  the  present  selling  prices  represent  a  minimum  for  some  tinj*-  - 
come.     The  gas-mantle  busine?-*  has  had  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  under  the  Pa,,  u 
Aldrich  bill  and  25  per  cent  under  the  tariff  now  operating,  and  that  the  tari»7  in  '■ . 
pa  t  has  not  been  high  enough  i^  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  tb«  - 
were  99  manufa.turers;  in  1921  there  are  23. 

Gas  mantles  are  not  only  used  in  cities;  a  very  large  quantity,  whi'^h  is  annua/, 
increi  ing,  i^  required  by  the  farme-  on  gasoline  lamps. 

It  is  useless  to  consider  any  tariff  that  will  not  give  to  the  manufa"turer.^  an  <»pi»  * 
tunity  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  show  a  nominal  profit.     It  i-*  the  opini  ►  i 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  industry  that  nothing  short  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  lia^e  I  i. 
American  valuation  will  do  this. 


Law  Ofpices  of  Rodeut  Abh. 

Washington,  D,  C,  August  :*5,  V*.} 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  • 

Chmrman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  permission  granted  at  the  time  of  my  hearing  bf^'- 
the  Finance  Committee  on  August  18,  I  inclo.'-e  herewith  a  copy  of  brief  on  cam)*h^ 
which  I  desire  to  tile  with  the  committee  and  have  printed  in  the  hearingB. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

ROBBRT    Ash 


Brief  op  the  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers*  Association'. 

In  re  tariff  on  camphor,  paragraph  48  of  H.  R.  7456. 

The  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers*  Association,  representing  the  indurtrj'  jr 
ducing  spirits  of  turpentine,  from  which  synthetic  camphor  is  manufactured,  if  o  : 
vinced  that  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  is  necessar>'  to  protect  the  synthetic-cam ph 
industry  in  this  country. 

H.  R.  7456,  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  carried  a  rate  oi  J^  f- ' 
cent  on  "camphor,  natural  and  synthetic."     On  the  floor  of  the  House  this  rai«-  vt^ 
changed  by  committee  amendment  to  read,  "camphor,  crude  natural,  1  cent  j'»r 
pound;  camphor,  refined  and  synthetic.  6  cents  per  pound."    The  rea  on  givrn  ;.• 
the  amendment  was  that  there  was  no  large  American  production  of  synthetic  <^r 
phor.     Recognizing  the  fairness  of  this  objection,  Mr.  John  F.  Queeny,  chairman  • 
the  board  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  stating  that  his  company  had  a  partia' 
completed  plant  de  ignod  to  produce  synthetic  camphor  on  a  large  scale  aini  whi<  ft 
could  be  profitably  operated  if  gi^'en  tariff  protection,  offered  to  make  the  necrsr-ar 
additional  inscstniont  to  complete  their  plant  pro'.ided  the  V)ill  carried  a  pro\-L-n • 
that  when  it  was  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  synthetic  i-ar- 
phor  was  being  produced  in  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  2.000.000  pounds  p<'r  >•  a* 
that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  apply  to  natural  and  synthetic  camphor,    tl  •- 
o'Ter  wa-^  made  with  the  full  realization  that  rntil  the  American  production  rearh** 
2,000,0  M)  poiinds  per  year  and  the  25  per  cent  rate  applied,  the  American  mannj 
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f*rs  would  be  unable  to  meet  Japane5?e  competition.  As  a  precedent  for  the  pro- 
ion  re<|uested  we  cite  the  pro  vision  for  protecting  the  tin-mining  industry  that 
5  carried  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Underwood  tariff  laws. 

'nder  this  proposal  the  consumer  will  not  be  injured,  and  the  fole  objection  to 
rate  tliat  was  offered  to  the  House  will  be  met.  (onpidering  that  the  annual 
it^ricaji  consumption  of  camphor  is  elightly  less  than  5  000,000  pounds,  the  addi- 
a  of  at  least  2,000,000  pounds  to  the  supply  ehould  work  to  the  interests  of  the 
I'umer. 

'amplior  is  used  extensively  by  manufacturing  indubtries  in  the  United  States, 
e  world's  supply  of  natural  camphor  is  controlled  by  a  Japanese  Go>ernmeut 
nopoly.  Synthetic  camphor  can  be  made  in  quantity  in  the  United  States  from 
rits  of  turpentine,  a  raw  material  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply.  The 
abliFhment  of  the  sj'nthetic-camphor  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States 
II  relieve  the  American  consumer  from  the  present  wide  price  fluctuation  and  from 
^  domination  and  manipulation^)  of  the  Japanesje  camphor  monopoly. 
■between  4.000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  natural  and  synthetic  camphor  are  con- 
ned annually  in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  of  celluloid  and  of  artif  cial 
i  patent  leathers  are  the  principal  consumers.  In  these'  industries  camphor  is 
iibined  with  nitrocellulose  or  guncotton.     It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  from 

*  viewpoint,  of  national  defense. 

By  the  assurance  of  a  steady  and  ample  supply  of  camphor  at  a  uniform  and  rea- 
lable  price  it  is  possible  to  maintain  on  a  sound  basis  industries  that  can  without 
la3*  be  con%'erte(l  to  the  manufacture  of  explo.sives.    At  present  these  industries 

*  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly  and  can  li^e  and  prosper  only 
the  extent  that  the  monopoly  allots  them  camphor.  In  discussing  this  feature  Mr. 
ithan  M.  ('lark,  vice  president  of  the  celluloid  company,  testifying  before  the  Way- 
d  Meaiks  Committee,  January  6,  1921  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  pt.  1,  p.  145^,  said* 
*"The  competition  from  Japan  threatens  to  annihilate  ufl^  Europe  and  America  are 

a  similar  position  as  regards  camphor,  which  enters  largely  into  our  commodity, 
It  Japan  rules  the  world  as  to  this  item.  We  are  at  her  niercy  when  we  buy  camphor, 
le  tells  us  how  little  or  how  much  we  may  have,  the  price  we  must  pay,  and  has 
stematically  reduced  our  supply." 

A  dutv  of  25  per  cent  is  requested  because  it  is  estimated  that  this  is  the  lowest 
i.te  under  which  the  American  industry  can  compete  with  the  Japanese  monopoly. 
8  stated  above,  we  do  not  think  the  dutv  will  enhance  the  price  to  the  American 
)nsunier  due  to  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  addition  ol 
,000,000  pounds  of  camphor  to  the  available  American  supply. 

S\Tithetic  camphor  is  accepted  as  equal  to  the  natural  product  for  industrial  pui  poses 
Tariff  Information  Survey,  p.  70).  In  fact,  it  is  of  more  uniform  quality  and  purer 
san  the  natural  product. 

As  a  result  of  the  conquest  of  Formosa  in  1893  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ending 
le  rhino-Japanese  war  that  island  came  under  the  control  of  Japan.  Camphor 
Toduction  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  island,  and  in  1899  Japan  organized  a 
ovemment-controlled  monopoly  which  has  complete  control  of  the  natural  camphor 
idufitry,  regulating  production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  In  1903  the  scope 
f  the  monopoly  was  extended  to  Japan  proper,  where  large  quantities  of  camphor  are 
reduced.  The  operation  of  the  monopoly  is  described  on  pige  67  of  the  Tariff  Informa- 
ion  Survey  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  as  follows: 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  camphor  monopoly,  the  Japanese  Governihent  licenses 
producers  of  camphor  and  camphor  oil,  who  are  required  to  keep  strict  account  of  their 
oanufactures  and  to  sell  all  can\phor  produced  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  price, 
rhe  refining  of  crude  camphor  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State.  The  Government 
eservefl  the  right  to  restrict  production.  The  camphor  is  now  sold  by  the  monopoly 
lirect  to  a  single  agency— Samuel  Samuels,  of  London,  with  branches  in  New  York, 
ilamburg,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Conflicting  statements  are  found  as  to  the  extent 
^  which  the  Japanese  Government  fixes  the  selling  price,  but  its  abilitv  to  do  so  is 
^^identlv  chieflv  limited  by  the  competition  of  synthetic  camphor  end  the  exactions 
»^hich  the  celluloid  industry  will  bear,  as  the  production  of  natural  camphor  outside 
^ap^nese  control  has  not  normally  reached  large  proportions." 

The  most  significant  portion  of  the  foregoing  quotation  is  that  which  tells  that  the 
selling  price  is  limited  only  by  the  competition  of  synthetic  camphor  and  the  limit 
'f  burden  which  the  celluloid  industry  will  bear. 

Due  to  the  operation  of  the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly,  which  controls  practically 
the  whole  of  the  world's  supply  of  nUural  camphor,  the  price  of  camphor  fluctuates 
?=eatly.  For  example,  the  quotations  have  ranged  from  60  cents  to  $3.33  per  pound 
'^thin  the  last  year  and  a  half.  As  the  Japanese  monopoly  allots  the  camphor  supply 
for  only  three  months  at  a  time,  these  price  fluctuations  work  serious  hardships  on 
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consumers,  as  they,  in  many  cases,  must  contract  for  deliver^'  of  their  prodt.'-* 
considerably  longer  periods.     During  the  recent  financial  panic  in  Japan  the  erne : 
market  declined  rapidly  due  to  the  effort  of  the  Japanese  to  secure  each  and  r*-  - 
relieve  pressure  in  other  lines.    This  abnormal  situation  accounts  for  the'  *- 
unusually  low  prices  of  camphor. 

Japan  unquestionably  realizes  the  value  of  the  celluloid  industry  mb  a  pin   < 
national  defense,  and  the  industry  has  grown  with  great  strides  in  that  <<- 
This  growth  is  snown  by  figures  stating  the  camphor  allotted  to  Japanese  •>' 
manufacturers  by  the  monopoly  and  printed  in  a  Tokio  dispatch  to  the  Paint.  <  »- 
Drug  Reporter  ^New  York)  under  date  of  October  20,  19ly.    Those  figures  *h  » 
in  1914  the  celluloid  manufacturers  of  Japan  were  allotted  207«616  kin    kii.  ^ 
pounds)  of  camphor;  632,000  kin  in  1917.  and  808,616  kin  in  1918. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  completely  tne  Japanese  camphor  monopoly  cnar*    • 
industry  and  how  it  can,  at  any  moment  it  chooses,  throttle  the  American  ra=  *  ■ 
refining  and  celluloid  industries,  the  following  is  quoted  from  Commerce  R^  " 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  of  August  15,  1920: 

''The  Japanese  authorities  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  allotment  •  i  •' 
camphor  re  Queries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  foreign  to  Japu     '' 
step  has  been  taken  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  Japanese  camphor  refinM  ^  * 
in  serious  straits  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  celluloid  industry.    Jap^ine^^  ••».- 
refiners  are  concerned  with  nothing  but  camphor,  while,  it  is  understood.  A=  -  - 
camphor  refiners  are  concerned  with  that  product  onlv  as  one  of  a  number  •-*   *• 
with  which  thev  can  keep  their  plants  busv.     It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  Ar  •' 
camphor  refiners  will  not  be  especiallv  inconvenienced." 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  protection  asked  for  herein  be  granted. 

Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers'  A8socukrt«»H 

Atidubo7i  Building^  Xen  (PrU^'' 
Robert  Ash, 

Munsey  Building ^  Washington^  />.  C,  ##/^"o.  .■ 


Jones,  McDuffee  &,  Strattov  i'oRroR.*Tiox 

Boston,  August  J*   : 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Clerk  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building ^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  Inclosed  is  brief  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  wb*^*^  - 
oi  Crocker)'  and  china  of  the  United  States,  which  Senator  Penrose  itranted  c-    ■  ■  i 
mission  to  file  last  Saturday  at  the  hearing. 
Will  you  kindly  file  this  brief,  and  oblige. 
Yours  tnily, 

Theodore  Joxes.  Chm'^^' 


ArocsT  W  i  •- 

To  the  (\)mmittee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  address  you  on  paragraphs  212  and  213.    This  coomitt^v-  r-- 
senta  whole %lera  of  earthenware  and  china  throughout  the  United  Stater    w  - 
business  is  the  distribution  of  both  domestic  and  imported  wares,  and  in  both  •■*»• 
of  these  products  we  are  all  heavily  interested. 

We  all  buy  and  sell  larere  quantities  of  the  American  goods,  whilst  at  the  ma*  •  ■ 
we  import  and  distribute  foreign  crockery  and  china,  so^at  we  feel  wears  is  a  j«w  • 
to  discuss  this  question  fairly  and  intelligently. 

The  potteries  of  the  United  States  produce  a  very  limited  variety  ol  th#  vi-  - 
required  by  the  consumers  of  this  country,  so  that  it  is  neceraar>'  for  us  toimpfn  t  •• 
kinds  of  wares  from  abroad. 

No  well-conducted  crorkerv'  and  china  business  could  be  maintained  withcw*  -•  • 
of  imported  wares     In  fact,  outside  the  staple  lines  of  English  semiporrelaui  « •  ■  ■ 
ware  the  great  bulk  of  imported  goods  are  entirely  different  in  character  and  .,=»  • 
than  those  produced  in  the  United  State**. 

One  notable  exception  is  the  fine  china  made  by  the  Lenox  Potter^-,  of  7r»*  ■  • 
which  competes  directly  and  successfully  with  the  finest  English  c  hinar. 

The  Lenox  Potterv  enjovs  the  enviable'  position  of  hann^  more  bonnssp  thai  • 
fa-'torv  can  take  care  of  and  have  stated  that  they  are  unafraid  of  any  moipettts^e.  . 
don't  need  any  higher  protection.    Also  some  of  the  largest  and  most  surreHfol 
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re  American  manufacturers  have  stated  that  they  need  no  further  protection  ^an 
»v  are  having  at  present. 
We  recognize  the  jBrreat  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  this 
itry,  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics: 

Jbmparison  of  imports  and  domestic  production  of  earthenware  and  diina  (Fordney  hill, 

paragraphs  212  and  US). 


h 


larthenware. 
hina* 


ocrease  (percent). 


Imports. 


1913 


$3,047,000 
6,900.000 


9,947,000 


1920 


$4,200,000 
6,650,000 


10,850,000 
9 


Domestic  production. 


1913 


$15,066,000 
2,424,000 


17,490,000 


1920 


$39,360,000 
11,060,000 


50,420,000 
190 


EXPORTS   FROM  UNITED  STATES. 
earthenware  and  china: 

1913 $550,000 

1920 2,800,000 

I  ncrease  (per  cent ) i 400 

August  18,  1921. 

FifTures  quoted  above  represent  tableware,  and  do  not  include  domestic  production 
of  sanitary  ware.  Chemical  porcelain,  and  stoneware,  yellow  and  rockingham  ware, 
amounting  to  about  $55,000,000,  on  which  lines  there  are  practically  no  imports, 
the  freight  alone  on  such  wares  being  practically  prohibitive.  The  total  pottery 
production  of  the  United  States  for  1920  was  $105,000,000.  in  comparison  with  imports 
of  less  than  $11,000,000,  dutiable  value. 

The  imports  for  1920  were  from  the  following  countries: 

France $800. 000 

Germanv 850, 000 

Japan.  /. 4.  300, 000 

United  Kingdom 3, 800, 000 

Other  countries 1, 100, 000 


10, 850. 000 


In  view  of  these  figures,  showing  immense  development  and  prosperity  of  United 
States  pottery  industrv.  we.  therefore,  feel  that  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of  any 
additiona]  protection  being  required,  and  believe  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 
rates  on  earthenware  and  china  would  result  in  bringing  an  increased  revenue  to  the 
Government  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  assist  in  reducing  the  selling  prices  to  the 
consumer.  The  present  high  prices  are  very  onerous  on  the  public  and  the  demand 
for  reduction  is  loud  and  emphatic  throughout  the  land. 

If  duty  is  a^essed  on  these  noncomparable  imports  at  American  vab'.ation.  it  wo^'ld 
mean  an  enormous  increase  in  selling  prices  to  the  public  at  a  time  when  reductions 
are  hopefully  expected  and  demanded. 

As  American  factories  do  not  produce  these  kinds  of  wares,  it  would  bring  no  benefit 
to  them,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  reducing  the  Government  revenue  by  decreased 
importations  and  also  seriously  crippling  the  crockery  dealers  of  the  whole  coTintry 

Whilst  the  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  are  nominally  lower  than  the  existing  tariff, 
they  actually  mean  a  heavy  advance  in  the  duty  assessed. 

The  present  rates  are,  on  decorated  earthenware,  40  per  cent  and,  on  decorated  china. 
55  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost.  We  append  statistics  of  importations  which  show  that 
under  the  American  valuation  plan  the  rates  or  earthenware  would  vary  from  48  to 
64  per  cent,  and  on  china  from  88  to  125  per  cent.  This  is  not  protection;  it  is  pro- 
hibition, pure  and  simple. 

For  instance,  as  shown  in  this  appended  table  of  statistics  of  importation,  an  English 
Doulton  earthenware  dinner  set  cost  landed,  in  1914,  $13.74;  at  present,  owing  to  the 
factory  advances  in  England,  the  same  set  costs  landed  $38.52,  which  is  surely  a 
sufficiently  heavy  burden  for  the  consumer  to  bear.  This  at  a  duty  of  40  per  cent 
on  foreign  cost. 

Under  the  American  valuation  plan  at  28  per  cent  duty  on  wholesale  selling  price, 
this  same  set  would  cost  landed  $43.93  per  set,  which  is  equivalent  to  64  J  per  cent  duty 
on  foreign  cost,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  consumer  is  expecting  a  reduction  in  prices. 
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We  desire  to  emphasize  the  verv  etrikine  fact  that  in  all  of  the  calclationa  thi*  hj*  • 
been  made  so  far,  it  is  endent  that  the  wholesale  sellinc  prices  in  the  United  >Xjl^^ 
markets  uro  very  substantially  more  than  double  the  foreign  coat. 

The  Fordney  rate^  are  based  on  foreign  cost  plus  drty  only,  ionoringj all  oth^r <'^-- 
and  expenses  Cfreight.  insurance,  selling  expense,  and  profit)  which  go  to  niakf-  : 
the  wholesale  selling  price. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  any  rates  assessed  on  the  American  valuation  i»'  i'l 
should  be  less  than  half  what  they  are  at  present  on  foreign  costs,  and  drastic  red^u-f .  t 
of  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  must  be  made  unless  importations  are  to  be  lan:»\> 
prohibited. 

When  this  committee  appeared  before  the  Fordney  subcommittee.  Mr.  Fonln»v 
stated  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  enact  rates  under  the  American  valuation  ]L.j 
higher  in  effect  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  We  demonstrate  in  the  attached  tabU 
of  statistics  that  the  proposed  Fordney  rates  on  china  and  earthenware  will  in  ma\\ 
instances  be  more  than  double  those  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  are  utterly  inii- 
f ensible  from  any  standpoint  of  fairness. 

We  still  believe  that  the  present  8>'8tem  of  assessing  duty  on  the  wholesale  mark»'i 
value  in  the  country  of  production  is  the  only  fair  and  proper  method,  and  rv9pei'.- 
fully  suggest  that  rates  of  40  per  cent  on  decorated  earthenware  and  55  per  cent  en 
decorated  china  based  on  foreign  cost  are  ample  to  fully  protect  the  American  pott^r^ 
interest*^. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  that  the  present  method  of  assessing  duties  b«*  n"» 
changed,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned — the  consumer,  the  Grovemment»  as  well  as 
the  distributing  trade. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  tariff  committee  of  the  wholesalers  of  crockerj'  an*i 
china  of  the  United  States. 

Theodore  Jones, 
President  Jones ^  McDvffee  dc  Stratton  Corporatian ,  Boston,  Ma»*. 

George  W.  Kinney, 
President  Kinney  <t  Levan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  Howrll, 
President  Pitkin  d:  Brooks,  Chicago,  III. 
George  A.  Stuart, 
Treasurer  Mitchell  Woodbury  Co.,  Boston,  Masf. 

J.  G.  A.  Fisher, 
Fisher,  Bruce  <Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  A.  Maurer, 
Omaha  Crockery  Co.,  Chnaha,  Ntbr. 


Illustration  of  duty  under  American  valuation. 


Decorated  English  china. 


Duty  at  40  per  cent. 


American  I     Dniy 
valua-    !    iiiv.1i*r 
tioii,       AJDera"^: 


1914 


1921 


duty  28  , 
I  jHjrccnt 
jon  whtJe- 
I     sa2<> 
I    selling 
price. 


ti  'T. 

(IT 

forriin« 
co^l- 


Salad  set,  1  dozeu  plates  No.  7;  1  salad  bowl,  Wedgwood,  Doul- 
ton  &.  Co.:  (noncomparable  with  American  product): 

Duly  paid 

Total  cost 

Dinner  set, !()()  pieces.  Copeland,  Doulton,  etc.;  (noncomparable 
with  American  product): 

Duty  paid 

Total  cast 

Dinner  set.  IlX)  pieces.  Johnson-Meakin-Orindlcy;  (comparable 
with  American  protiuct  (k.  T.  K.-Pope  Goscr): 

Dulv  paid 

Total  cost 

Assorted  crate  for  restaurant  and  hotel  u«e,  30  drzen  plates  No. 
'>, ;«)  dozen  plates  No.  7,  2i)  d<  zen  cofTec  mugs,  20  dczen  fniits, 
40  dozen  cups  and  .saucers.  Maddock-(irindley:  if  compaiable 
with  .\raotican  product  (Shenango  A:  Carr  Cftina): 

Duty  paid 

Total  cost 


$0.S^ 
:t.l9 


3.98 
1  ^  74 


2.49 
9.22 


S2.48 
8.12 


11.12 
3H.52 


n  19 


l<v53 
4.\93 


I  Ptr  <•'.*.' 


I 


^ 


6.02 
22.31 


7.  IS 
2;i.47 


'4» 


4^ 


2^.00  85.60         10S..W 

KM.  50         3ia.  88         'X»y.  7« 


A})ove  comparisons  are  made  on  present  wholesale  selling  prices.  If  these  a«i<li- 
tional  duties  were  paid,  the  wholesale  price  would  be  advanced  accordingly  »n»i 
automatically  still  more  duty  assessed— an  endless  chain  of  higher  prices. 
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Ilhistratwn  of  duty  under  American  valuation. 


Duty  a 
cei 

1914 

t  55  per 
It. 

1921 

Ameri- 
can 
valua- 
tion 
duty, 
40  per 
cent  on 
whole- 
sale 
selling 
price. 

Duty 
under 

Ameri- 
can 

valua- 
tion 

equals 
on 

foreign 
cost. 

mi>orred  English  china: 

A5csortod    packages  of  ornamental   birds,  noncomparable  with 
American  product— 
Duty  paid 

$43.45 

Sfil    4K 

Per  ct. 

Total  cost -  

133.60  ,  171.  fi2 

101 

Table  china,  12  cups  and  saucers,  12  plates,  10-inch,  Worcester, 
mintons,  etc.;  noncomparable  with  American  product— 
Dut  V  paid 

$5.46 
15.60 

29.07 
89.10 

3.54 
11.25 

2.40 
7.87 

17.  16 

2s.nn 

Total  cost 

49.40  '    60.24 

8si 

O^:*orat«d  French  china: 

.VssM>rtc5d  pajkage  of  decorated  French  china,  noncomparable  with 
American  product- 
Duty  paid 

60.73 
182.16 

12.62 
38.17 

7.07 
21.75 

139.92 
281. 38 

29.20 
54.75 

16.78 
31.46 

Total  cost 

125 

D«y^orated  German  china: 

Dinner  set,  100  pieces,  '•  Electro"— 

Duty  paid 

Total  cast • 

•      •  «      •  •  • 

127 

Deoorated  Bohemian  china: 

Dinner  set,  100  pieces,  "Carlton  "— 

Duty  paid 

Total  2on 

130 

Above  comparisons  are  made  on  present  wholesale  selling  prices.  If  these  addi- 
tional duties  were  paid,  the  wholesale  price  would  be  advanced  accordingly  and 
automatically  still  more  duty  assessed — an  endless  chain  of  higher  prices. 

John  Richardson  Co., 
Boston f  Mass.,  August  24^  1921, 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finarice,  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  supplement  our  statement  made  before  your  committee 
on  August  22,  1921,  in  which  we  recommended  that  the  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin 
(H.  R.  7456,  par.  207)  be  not  increased  over  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton  carried  in  the 
Underwood  bill,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  76.  We  desire  particularly  to  refer  to  the 
brief  filed  with  your  committee  on  August  20,  1921,  by  Mr.  Edgar  on  behalf  of  the 
producers  of  domestic  clay. 

The  brief  of  the  American  producers  states  that  "the  great  quantities  of  foreign 
goods  coming  in  now  at  prices  50  per  cent  below  our  cost  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing 
on  one  of  the  most  disastrous  panics  we  have  ever  known." 

If  this  statement  refers  to  imported  china  clay  it  is  erroneous.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  china  clay  or  kaolin  was 
imported  into  this  country  than  was  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920  (see  The 
<'hina  ("lay  Trade  Review,  published  in  London,  July,  1921,  p.  66) ;  nor  has  any  china 
^lay  been  imported  at  prices  50  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  the  American  producer. 
Mr.  Edgar  testified  that  **our  cost  of  production  and  labor  varies  all  the  way  from 
17  to  $10  per  ton."  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  pt.  1,  Schedule  B,  p.  503.)  The  lowest 
Rrade  of  English  clay  imported  for  paper  and  pottery  has  at  no  time  during  1921  sold 
^OT  less  than  $9  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  English  port,  to  which  must  be  added  ocean  freight 
duty  and  inland  freight  from  Atlantic  seaport.  Higher  grades  sell  for  about  $13.50 
{.  0.  b.  English  port. 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  "we  can  not  pay  a  $6.18  freight  per  ton  to  Maryland, 
a  $9  freight  per  ton  to  New  England  .'or  a^  $11  freight  rate  to  Northern  New  York 
while  Englisn  clay  comes  to  our  ports  for  $1.82  per  long  ton  or  $1.62  per  short  ton,  the 
way  our  freight  is'figured  and  our  clay  is  sold." 

Knglish  clay  does  not  come  to  our  ports  for  $1.82  per  long  ton,  but  with  the  present 
low  rates  of  ocean  freight  and  exchange  at  $3.70,  the  ocean  freight  alone  is  $2.77  per 
^ong  ton,  to  which  3  shillings  a  ton,  or  about  55  cents  for  freight  to  English  seaport, 
and  inland  freight  in  the  united  State.s,  must  be  added.     Here,  s^  in  other  parts  of 
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the  brief,  the  statement  of  the  American  producers  naming  certain  points  ol 

tion  is  misleading.     Kindly  refer  in  this  connection  to  testimony  of  John  Ric^i^*  - 

before  your  committee. 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  "we  can  not  bleach  our  clays.  We  have  to  ihip  ti*-r 
with  as  little  preparation  as  possible  to  meet  foreign  competition." 

A  large  part  of  the  American  production  (after  mining  with  steam  shoveb.  v  ww^z. 
and  dried.    The  English  residual  clay  is  mined  by  a  hydraulic  ppocess,  ih«  w»*-- 
and  dried.    The  quantity  of  imported  English  clay,  if  any,  which  receiver  any  hn*  ■- 
bleaching  treatment  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant,  probably  lese  than  1  pv  «>- 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  "they  have  presented  as  evidence  a  few  lettert  fpu." 
comparatively  few  mills  that  use  only  English  clay  or  are  prejudiced  in  ft^cr  • 
but  they  are  very  few  when  compared  with  the  many  mills  using  all  domc^k  di  • 
a  mixture  of  both." 

Letters  have  been  preaented  from  the  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  S.  D.  Warrwi  *V  ^  ■ 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (Tariff  Informxtion,  pp.  522-524,  inclusive',  CrociK  1*-.- 
bank  &  Co.,  Fitchburg  Paper  Co.,  Whittemore  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  th*  Br  k 
Paper  Co.  (Tariff  Information,  pp.  494,  495),  which  include  the  largest  ba>k  oa* 
facturers  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  together  make  up  a  m.^  '  > 
stantial  part  of  our  total  output.  Several  of  these  mills  use  domestic  paper  rj, .  • 
varying  extents  as  filler  in  conjunction  with  the  imported  clay. 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  "they  are  filling  many  mills  in  this  countTT  vitt     . . 
to  be  paid  for  when  used  and  with  it  a  guaranty  against  advance  or  decline  tn  pn^- 

Thifi  statement  can  not  be  substantiated,  although  it  is  probably  true  with  -rr-- 
to  a  few  small  lots.  Clay  is  a  cheap,  bulky  article.  Storage  means  lo»  Imp^  r  ' 
are  not  bankers  and  do  not  sell  their  clay  as  indicated. 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  that  "we  have  fought  organized  competition,  yoa  *•  r  - 
to-day,  until  we  have  almost — not  quite — divided  with  them  the  clay  tonoac?  • 
country,  where  they  once  had  all.    The  Ways  and  Means  Committee' spelled  r-*2 
us  when  they  allowed  jis  only  $2.50  per  ton  duty  with  which  to  combat  fomp    - 
at  prewar  prices  with  our  costs  in  transportation  alone  advanced  58^  per  cent  "^ 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  on  January  8  and  9     • 
Tarift  Schedules,  Schedule  B,  p.  528,  Mr.  Peter  W.  Morgan,  on  behalf  of  the  Aib^r.  . 
Clay  Producers'  Association,  requested  that  the  dutj[  of  $2.50  be  not  removAi 
stated  in  his  brief,  which  was  subscribed  to  by  the  principal  domestic  ipannfarsv^  ■* 
that  "if  the  duty  of  $2.50  is  removed  and  it  should  appear  that  our  price*  ha\»- :    • 
reduced  to  meet  the  reduction  in  cost,  we  should  inevitably  have  to  go  out  o(  k««-5»^-* 
there  being  no  such  margin  of  profit  as  would  permit  us  to  operate.* 

The  duty  was  reduced  at  that  time  to  $1 .25  per  ton.  Despite  thia  (mcX  the  AiB«r  .: 
producer  has,  according  to  the  statement  before  your  committee,  ^'ahnort — hoc  q-..  •- 
divided  with  them  the  clay  tonnage,"  and  his  prices  have  practically  doablei  ^  ' 
is  the  domestic  producer  called  upon  "to  combat  foreign  clay  at  orewar  pnr*?  «  ' 
our  costs  in  transportation  alone  advanced  58|  per  cent. ' '  Engiiah  clay  to-day.  'W; 
the  low  exchange,  costs  f .  o.  b.  English  port  about  two  and  one-half  times  its  (v^-w 
cost.  The  ocean  freight  is  higher.  The  inland  freight  in  the  United  States  i»  a*" 
higher. 

we  submit  that  the  domestic  producer  has  entirely  failed  to  show  adequate  r^v-  - 
for  further  protection  than  the  $  1 . 25  accorded  by  the  Underwood  bill .     We  recmo*  • 
that  the  duty  be  not  increased. 

Respectftilly  submitted. 

John  Richardson  Co  . 
By  John  Richardson,  Prtw^^r 


PETmoN  Against  Increase  of  the  Duty  on  China  Clay  or  Kaou% 

[Brief  of  John  Richardson  Co.,  B(»toii,  Mass.;  Paper  Makers  Cbcmiral  Co..  Eanton.  P^:  Jdbr.  W  H  r 
Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Morey  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Cambrldn*,  Ma.ss.:  OeorRe  Knovkw  A  Son.  Tlret.^  ^ 
A.M.  Meincke,  Chicago,  lU.;  L.  A.  Snlomon  A  Bro.,  New  York.  N.  Y.J 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS. 

In  1908  and  in  1913  the  John  Richardson  Co.  was  represented  at  the  heanac*  m 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  requested  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  chixa 
or  kaolin.    In  1908  the  petition  was  dismissed  and  the  duty  of  $2.50  per  km  rvs&  •* 
in  force.     By  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  paragraph  76,  the  duty  was  reducfd  lo  $1  T  ' 
ton,  at  which  amount  it  now  stands. 

This  hrief  recommends  that  there  be  no  increase  of  the  duty  on  china  clay  «r  k»« 
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EXPLANATION   OF  TERMS. 

The  terms  "china  clay  "  and  "kaolin "  are  synonymous.  China  clay,  or  kaolin,  is  a 
material  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pottery.  In  this  brieif  the 
t^rrn  '*  china  clay  "  will  be  used  except  with  reference  to  Nortli  Carolina  clay,  which  is 
eu0totiiArily  called  '*  kaolin." 

China  clay  is  decomposed  ^anite.  It  is  found  in  large  guantities  in  Cornwall,  En- 
gland. A  material  di  erlng  in  important  respects  in  quality,  but  called  by  the  same 
name,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  both  countries  the  term  "china  clay,"  or  "kaolin,"  is  applied  to  mate- 
rials of  varying  qualities  and  commercial  values. ' 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  clay  imported  into  the  United  States  is  English  china 
clay. 

IN   ITS   NATURAL  STATE. 

China  clay  is  either  residual  or  sedimentary. 

Residval  clays. — Beds  of  china  clay  opcurring  at  or  close  to  the  place  of  Original  de- 
composition are  known  as  residual  clays.  These  clays  in  their  natiu*al  state  are  mixed 
with  a  large  c|uantity  of  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand. 

In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  practically  no  residual  clay  except 
in  NorUi  Carolina.    All  English  clays  are  residual. 

Sedimentary  clays. — In  the  erosion  of  the  earth's  surface,  residual  clay  is  washed 
down  into  lakes  and  seas.  On  its  joumev  most  of  the  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand  are 
dropped  out  and  other  impurities  are  added.  It  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sediment, 
and  us  known  as  sedimentary  clay.  Except  for  the  North  Carolina  clay  the  china  clay 
in  the  United  States  is  largely  sedimentary. 

HOW  MINED. 

The  methods  used  to  mine  the  English  residual  clay  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
methods  used  in  mining  the  sedimentary  clay  of  the  United  States. 

T?ie  English  methofi. — A  stream  of  water  under  high  pressure  is  directed  from  a  hiose 
airainst  the  side  or  stope  of  the  bed.  washing  down  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand. 
With  each  ton  of  clajr  that  is  washed  down  there  are  about  2  tons  of  sand  and  othor 
matmals.  The  heavier  materials  are  settled  out  of  the  clav  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  shoveled  into  cars  and  hauled  to  the  waste  pile.  The  clay  stream  is  pumped 
to  the  surface  and  run  at  decreasing  rates  of  speed  through  drags,  thus  dropping  out  the 
finer  impurities.  The  clay  stream  then  runs  to  settling  pits,  most  of  the  water  is  run 
off,  and  just  enough  left  to  convey  the  clay  to  the  tanks  from  which  it  is  trucked  to  the 
dries.    After  the  drying  process  the  clay  is  thrown  into  sheds  ready  for  shipment. 

The  American  m^Hiod. — ^The  clay  is  dug  out  of  the  face  of  the  bank  with  hand  tools 
or  steam  shovel. 

In  many  instances  after  being  assorted  for  color  and  dried  in  an  open  shed,  the  clay 
is  ready  for  shipment.  In  other  cases  it  is  erround  or  pulverized  and  in  some  cases  is 
washed  with  good  results  (South  Carolina  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Series 
IV.  1904,  p.  62). 

The  American  method  of  breaking  clay  out  of  a  deposit  by  hand  tools  or  steam 
ahovel  is  as  unsuited  to  the  conditions  confronting  the  English  miner  as  is  the  English 
process  of  extracting  clay  by  means  of  a  clay  stream  to  the  American  miner. 


ANALYSES. 


We  here  present  a  table  of  an  average  test  of  English  clay  and  of  a 
two  mines  m  South  Carolina  and  one  in  North  Carolina: 


test  of  clay  from 


Medium 

English 

China 

clay. 

Paper 

Soutii 
Caroiiiia.i 

Paper  . 

Soutfi 
Carolina  .1 

North 
Carolina 
kaoUn.s 

Silica 

45.62 

38.98 

.81 

.69 

.10 

45.02 

38. 9S 

.77 

44.23 

38.92 

2.31 

45.70 

Alumina 

40.61 

Ferric  oxide 

\.3» 

Lime 

.45 

Magnesia 

.07 

tr. 

.09 

Moisture 

.?5 

Ignition  or  total  water 

12.30 
.50 

ii  58 

12.90 

8.98 

Alkali&j 

2.82 

Titanic  oxide 

.85 
.03 
.28 
.55 

100. 11 

'i.2i 

.12 
.30 
.26 

Zinc 

..•••••..«•• 

Potash 

Soda 

>•••■>>--■•• 

Total 

100.00 

100.25 

100.39 

I  South  Carolina  Geological  Survey. 


North  Carolina  Geological  Survey. 
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AS.TO   TEST   BY   ANALYSrS. 

''There  are.  however,  many  physiral  properties  which  the  ultimit#>  aii^>-s^  •*    ^ 
not  explain,  because  they  are  dependent  largely  on  the  mineralo?iral  rotnpnRi.  • 
(North  Carolina  Geolog^ical  Survey,  B^'lletin  No.  13.  by  Heinrich  Riea.  l^<fT,  p    ■ 

Two  clays  may  show  practically  the  samp  chemical  anaUiiis  and  oa^  b<*  re 
whiter  than  the  other  to  make  it  commercially  valuable  wh'^re  the  other  rouM  tk> ' 
a  market.  The  accompanyine  exhibits  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  differ*-ii»  - 
practical  prrj^osos.  between  English  and  American  rlay. 

Exhibits  A  and  B  are  samples  of  the  deposits  of  English  and  American  rlay  ;c  a  *" 
state. 

Exhibit  V  shows  10  (trains  of  ordinary  En^jlish  clay  in  a  certain  qiiantiiV  ol  dK  . 
water.     Exhibit  D  shoe's  10  grains  of  liij^h-grade  domestic  paper  clav  in  ib»»  fair.* 
dition.     On  shakinj>:  these  bottks  it  is  apparent  that  tne  Eni^lii^h  clay  is  held  i-  •  - 
pension  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  aomeitic.    This  goes  to  show,  first.  *.}ii*  • 
English  clay  ia  finer  in  grain  than  the  domestic;  second,  that  it  has  lt«»  ^t  •«•    -  ■ 
silica. 

Exhibits  E  and  F,  samples  of  English  and  domestic  pa])er  clay,  respectively,  f-ir *   ■ 
shows  that  the  domestic  clay  is  harder,  shorter,  leaner,  more  yellow  in  rofnr      T 
sample  of  Enj^lish  clay  is  better  color,  and  is  termed  by  the  miners  fat.  I<ni«  or  .t*-- 
(Rudolph  Wagner.  I*h.D..  professor  of  chemical  technology  at  the  rniv*m'. 
Wurzburg\  and  po&sesses  a  higher  degree  of  plasticity  than  domestic.     A  cla\  «:  j  •  ■ 
color  and  high  plasticity  is  desirable  for  paper  making. 

USES. 

By  far  the  largest  use  of  china  clay  is  for  paj er-making.    Forty  >€aj6  zis*  r-*'* 
was  made  chiefly  from  rags  and  old  paper.     The  manufac  turer  did  not  i  ted  v\  \x^    . 
to  give  his  paper  a  finish.    Ground  wood  and  sulphite,  owirg  to  their  k^w^r 
now  replace  rags  in  most  paper.    China  clay  is  used  to  fill  and  finish  r«J*f  ir*  • 
from  wood.    Without  clay  the  surface  is  harsh  and  not  readily  printable,     i  Liu    -i • 
is  now  an  absolute  necessity  for  much  of  the  paper  made. 

In  wall  paper  and  low-grade  book  paper,  china  clav  is  used  as  a  filler.     In  *  — - 
grade  book  and  magazine  paper  china  clay  is  used  botn  r«8  a  filler  and  as  a  frn^lrf?   r 
coater.    The  superior  grades  of  English  clay  alone  satisfy  the  manufartiirer  <*f  ^a.• 
grade  coatecl  papers,     (i^ee  statement  by  paper  manufacturers  before  War  IikIufio^ 
Board,  Mar.  27,  1918,  Appendix  A.) 

The  second  lai^gest  use  of  china  clay  is  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.     TLe  f*  r»» 
requires  a  clay  that  will  burn  white  and  will  not  crack  or  <  raze.     English  rla>». «  « — 
to  their  uniformity  and  to  their  lack  of  tendency  to  crack  or  c  raze  when  birmfd  L« . 
been  found  to  be  more  satisfactorj'  for  jwtting.     Pn)f.  Hleininger.   rDit«<d  >u-«- 
Bureau  of  Standards,.  Pittsburgh  office,  has  said:  *'TIje  ufe  of  American  *  lavp  i:.  : 
production  of  white  ware  pottery  is  technically  poppible,  but  it  is  claimcvi  b%  •  • 
potters  that  these  days  can  not  be  supplied  in  large  enough  quantitv  and  •  t  •  ■  • 
required  degree  of  uniformity  to  justify  the  shuttirg  out  entirely  of  the  fn^liph «  U  • 
In  oiu*  experience,  irregularit>'  in  the  quality  of  (American)  r-lays  has  l>een  OMt  «  * 
frequently.     The  clay  would  differ  quite  dec  idedly  in  quality  with  different « arU*  *• 
although  supplied  by  one  firm." 

In  both  countries,  as  a  general  rule,  cla\  sine  crtain  j;its  are  mt  re  suitable  fc  r  pi  tf#^ 
than  for  paper  and  vice  versa.     The  North  Carolina  <-la>8,  mentis  ned  as  heine  a^* 
tlie  only  known  residual  clays  in  the  United  States,  are  used  almost  exvluri\*-.v 
jHDttery. 

Clay  is  also  used  ( 1 )  as  a  stiffener  mixed  with  size  for  cloth  and  other  textile  ta:  r.  • 
^2^  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alum;  (3)  in  the  m&nufac  ture  of  ultra  pu»- 
(4)  as  an  alxsorbent  and  stiffener  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum.     For  all  ihor  \  •  • 
poses  English  clay  is  ( onsidered  superior. 

QU.\NT1TIE8. 

The  number  of  tons  of  English  china  rlay  importc^l  into  tie  TniieiJ  St*.tt«  i* 
of  domestic  production  of  paper  and  pottery  cla\s  in  ea  h  of  the  >eftr9  IU.*«  u 
were  as  foll'^ws : 
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English 
imports. 

Domestic  production. 

• 

Year.» 

En^'lish 
imports. 

Domestic  production. 

Yoar.i 

Paper 
clay. 

Potting 
clay. 

Paper 
clay. 

Potting 
clay. 

9119 

Long  towi. 
191.492.98 
2:  •1.2  44.  45 
22S,  o9N.  42 
2.7.;<«5.7a 
2{);,.SkS.14 
241, 9  >5. 99 

Short  tons. 
HI,  5.^ 
85,949 

119,S57 
126,377 
110,32h 

Short  iona. 
31.227 
34.221 
27,4(X) 
2o,  .S52 
2S,  SM 
34. 191 

1915 

Long  tons. 
2.^0, 4M.  00 
22«,9i6.fK) 
203. 729. 00 
192. 705. 00 
140, 2(50. 00 
a  300, 000. 00 

Short  tont. 
lU,0,i3 
153, 4 i4 
174,449, 
141,725* 
"  14%  000 

Short  tona. 
2S,0M1 
47, 72:^ 

i*IO 

191() 

'.Ul 

1917 

31,885 

912 

191S 

37,969 

L'U.i          

1919 

> 39, 000 

911 

1920  « 

^  Lnj:li>;ii  imports  based  on  fiscal  year.    Domestic  production  ba.'^ed  on  calendar  year. 
*  ('aleiuiar  year. 
'  Filstimated. 

The  dcrease  of  importations  for  the  yeire  1918  and  1919  was  caused  by  shortage 
){  jvailaoie  ocein  tonnage  due  to  the  allocation  of  tonnage  for  other  purposes  by  the 
E-iropean  Governments. 

In  tlie  year  1920  such  allocation  was  discontinued,  with  the  result  that  the  iraporta- 
ilm  of  Engli^jh  clay  for  the  calendar  yeir  exceeded  300,000  tjiis.  We  are  unable  to 
3^1  tin  figures  as  to  the  production  of  domestic  clays  for  1920. 


RELATIVE   COSTS. 

In  each  country  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  cost  of  indi\idual  clays. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  of  the  domestic  kaolin,  or  potting  clay,  different  from  the  cost  of 
domestic  paper  clay,  but  also  there  are  differences  based  on  quality  between  the 
kaolins  and  paper  clays  coming  from  different  pits.  So,  too,  the  prices  of  English 
filler  clay  and  coating  clay  vary  widely,  the  coating  clay  in  many  cases  bringing  a 
price  half  as  much  again  as  that  brought  by  the  filler  cla\^ 

However,  certain  average  comparisons  are  possible.  For  the  year  1918  the  average 
rost  at  the  mine  of  domestic  paper  clay  was  $7.54  per  ton,  while  for  the  same  year  the 
foreign  imported  v^ue  of  English  china  clay  f.  o.  b.  English  port  was  $6.77.  (U.  S. 
Ool.  Surv.,  Mineral  Resources,  1919,  Pt.  2.)  To  the  cost  of  English  clay  at  the 
English  seaport  must  be  added  about  17s.  for  ocean  freight  and  $1.25  for  duty,  which 
makes  the  cost  at  Atlantic  port  $15.13  per  ton. 

Since  the  compilation  oi  the  foregoing  figures  by  the  Government,  the  price  of 
English  clay  f.  o.  b.  seaport  in  England  in  English  money  has  materially  increased. 
This  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 
At  the  end  of  1920  with  exchange  at  $3.50  English  coating  clay  at  the  American  aea- 
]K>rt  cost  about  $20  to  $21  and  a  low-grade  English  filler  clay  about  $15. 

The  price  of  domestic  paper  clay  rose  between  1918  and  the  first  half  of  1920.  Recent 
reductions  in  the  price  of  this  clay  have  brought  the  mine  cost  to  between  $9  and  $10.. 

As  exchange  approaches  normal  the  cost  of  English  clay  will  be  increased.  On  a 
basis  of  $4.86  to  the  pound  sterling  and  present  English  prices,  the  cost  of  filler  clay 
at  Atlantic  seaport  would  be  about  $20,  and  of  English  coating  clay  at  Atlantic  sea- 
port about  $27  to  $28  per  ton. 

COMPETITION. 

American  clays  do  not  compete  with  the  best  English  clays  used  for  best  book  and 
finished  paper.  The  statement  of  the  large  paper  manufacturers  made  before  the  War 
Industries  Board,  March  27,  1918,  a  copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  A  of  this 
brief,  bears  conclusive  testimony  to  this  fact. 

Manufacturers  of  high-grade  pottery  are  practically  iinaninrously  of  the  opinif  n 
that  English  clav  is  essential  for  good  results.  They  find  that  American  kaolin  with 
its  different  qualities  can  be  mixed  with  English  potting  clays  to  good  advantage. 

SIZE   OF   DOMESTIC  CLAY,   PAPER,   AND  POTTING  INDUSTRIES. 

Although  we  have  found  no  recent  figures  for  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the 
amount  of  investment  in  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin,  it  is  certain  that  the  industry 
is  relatively  small  as  compared  to  the  paper  and  potting  industries. 

We  believe  that  considerably  less  than  1,000  men  are  employed  in  the  domestic 
paper  and  potting  clay  industry.  The  paper  industry,  the  chief  user  of  china  clay,  is 
one  of  the  largest  industries  of  this  country,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital 
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invested  and  labor  employed.  Add  to  this  the  potting  indnstry  of  the  United  ^tB•*f* 
which  is  b}r  no  means  inconsiderable  in  both  respects,  and  the  relative  impGrtasv «  - 
the  domestic  clay  industry  is  seen  to  be  comparatively  insignificant. 

SUMMARY. 

The  duty  on  English  china  clay  is  now  $1.25  per  ton.  We  urge  stron^y  that  :!• 
duty  should  not  be  increased. 

English  china  clay  is  essentially  a  di£ferent  material  than  the  Americaii  pftoif 
called  by  the  same  name .    It  is  a  residual  clay.    American  clay  is  largely  sedimmun 
English  clay  is  mined  by  water  process.    American  clay  is  dug  out  of  the  pit.     ^ 
though  in  analysis  English  and  American  clays  do  not  differ  widely,  analyeev  do  » c 
show  their  relative  values  for  commercial  purposes.    Their  essential  differencei  k* 
brought  out  by  the  exhibits  presented  herewith. 

In  the  main,  uses  of  English  and  American  clays  differ  widely.  Owinf^  to  t^.* 
different  properties  American  clays  can  not  be  substituted  for  English  withoal  dMur 
to  the  product,  be  it  paper  or  pottery. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage  during  the  war  and  the  great  resultam  cfftr. 
tunity  for  increase  of  domestic  production,  maufacturers  of  boUi  pitper  and  poctrr 
have  continued  throughout  to  demand  English  clay.  The  importation  of  ofver  30^  n* 
tons  in  1920  is  ample  evidence  of  this  oemand.  English  clay  costs  more,  and  i^ 
must  still  be  used  by  both' paper  makers  and  potters. 

The  clays,  in  fact,  are  wgely  non-competitive.  An  additional  duty  voald  U  ' 
small  or  doubtful  value  to  the  relatively  small  American  clay  industry.  It  wc^: 
inevitably  cause  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  g^t  Amm-n 
paper  and  pottery  industries,  which  we  believe  must  continue  to  use  EngUsb  rl^j 

Appendix  A. 

(Copy  of  memorandum  of  statement  niade  at  hearing  before  War  Industries  Board.  CoaBdl  Svu  ^ 
Defense,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  27, 1918,  on  behalf  of  group  of  moat  of  oar  hrfcst  bMk^fcrv 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  proposed  embargo  on  importrtion  of  china  day.) 

We  earnestly  hope  that  after  careful  consideration  of  the  reaaons  pven  bclov  .: 
will  be  found  possiole  to  allow  shipments  of  English  chinar clay  to  continue  aa  hcf^- 
fore. 

(1)  Domestic  clays  are  not  suitable  as  a  complete  substitute  for  EngliA  daj  •: 
book  and  printing  papers.  In  the  lower  grades  oi  book  and  printing  paper  a  ccosi^n 
able  percentage  of  American  clay  may  be  safely  used.  In  the  higlier  gndea,  hom^  •«^ 
the  quality  of  the  paper  would  be  so  seriously  affected  that  the  American  clay  caa  » * 
safely  be  used,  and  absolutely  can  not  be  used  in  coated  papers. 

(2)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  development  of  southern  clays  ia  auffideiit  to  pr- 
vide  for  the  needs  of  this  country,  without  regard  to  car  shortage,  embaigoei  atlitmr 
difficulties. 

(3)  The  combined  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  clays  produced  is  leqoifNl  t  • 
the  paper  industry,  without  regard  to  other  industries. 

(4)  For  the  last  year  or  more  the  railroad  situation  has  resulted  in  largely  rrd^^i 
shipments  from  the  South,  and  during  the  last  few  months  the  aitualioo  has  b«o«&r 
much  more  critical. 

(5)  Under  normal  conditions,  cars  are  a  long  time  in  transit  to  all  potnta,  and  U.- 
is  particularly  true  of  New  England. 

(6)  A  very  considerable  percentage  of  English  clay  is  used  in  the  mills  Vonr^: 
close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

(7)  A  large  percentage  of  English  clays  have  been  brought  into  this  country  p>»"- 
cally  as  ballast. 

(8)  We  can  see  but  one  argument  for  stopping  the  importation  of  Engliah  china  c'u  • 
namely,  to  conserve  shipping.    As  an  answer  to  this,  we  would  aay  that  aacr  U- 
European  war,  steamers  have  been  furnished  for  such  service  under  permit*  b%  u* 
English  shipping  board. 

(9)  If  English  clay  shipments  are  not  permitted  to  be  brought  to  the  United  >t**'- 
over  an  extended  period,  we  predict  a  closing  down  during  such  period  ol  tbf  b>  - 
producing  coated  papers,  as  domestic  clay  positively  can  not  be  substituted  to  pi^-^  ' 
a  satisfactory  proauct,  and  the  demands  tor  such  papers  would  cease.  It  sbmU*:  *- 
borne  in  mina  that  coating  machines  can  not  be  converted  or  utilized  in  anv  »«*.-* 
form  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  that  a  large  number  of  employem  will  be  ihr  « ' 
out  of  work,  resulting  in  hardship  not  only  to  them  but  to  their  employvra. 

(10)  If  the  importation  of  English  clay  is  stopped  entirely,  it  will  mean  that  •> 
paper  makers  of  America  will  have  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  clay  they  du«  usr  a* 
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I  clay  is  used  mainly  for  two  purpoees,  first,  to  give  the  finish  necessary  for  the  re- 
lirements  of  the  printer,  and  secondly,  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  product,  this  will 
!9ult  in  a  hardship  particularly  on  the  consumers  of  periodicals  and  other  book  papers, 
>  these  classes  of  paper  require  the  finish  and  softness  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
le  use  of  a  conaiaerable  percentage  of  clay. 
Note. — ^War  Industry  Board  decided  against  proposed  embargo. 


tRIBF   SuBMnTBD   ON    BeHALF   OF  THE   COLUMBIA   GrAPHOPHONE    MANUFACTURING 

Co.,  OF  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Schedule  B. — Earths ,  earthenware,  and  glaswxare,  paragraph  t08 — Mica, 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  2).  C, 

Sirs:  The  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
-ospectfuUy  urges  consideration  of  the  following  facts: 

It  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  manufactured  mica  in  the  form  of  phonograph  dia> 
f^hragms,  maiie  of  imported  mica.  During  the  year  1920  it  purchased  over  1,000,000 
:>f  these  diaphragms  and  all  of  them  from  American  manufacturers. 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.  does  not  import  mica  or  manufac- 
ture mica  products.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  consumer  of  mica  diaphragms  manu- 
factured by  others.  These  diaphragms  are  an  essential  part  of  the  reproducer  or 
9otmd  box  on  every  talking  macnine. 

phonograph  diaphragms  are  made  exclusivelt  of  imported  mica  and  the 

SUPPLY  IS   LIMrrED. 

On  page  544  of  part  1  of  the  printed  hearings  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee 
in  January,  1921,  will  be  found  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Stons,  vice 
president  of  the  Storrs  Mica  Co.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
mica: 

"  For  certain  purposes  the  India  mica  is  absolutely  required,  and  mica  from  BraziU 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  India  mica.'' 

On  pt^  545  of  the  same  report  of  Mr.  Stem's  statement  occurs  the  following: 

''Mr.  Uarner.  If  I  understand  you^  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  mica  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  its  importation? 

*'Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

''Mr.  Garner.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  rate  of  duty  might  be,  they  would 
continue  to  bring  it  in  on  account  of  the  superior  quidity  that  you  speak  of  which 
the  domestic  mica  does  not  meet? 

''Mr.  Storrs.  I  think  the  rate  of  duty  could  be  raised  so  high  it  would  turn  the 
industry  to  some  other  substitute  after  a  certain  point.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  importation  of  mica  is  rather  large  now  for  a  small  industry." 

Mr.  storrs  in  addition  to  making  an  oral  statement  filed  a  brief  with  the  committee. 
This  brief  is  printed  on  page  546  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing. 

On  page  547  he  gives  certain  reasons  for  opposing  an  increase  in  the  duty^  as  follows: 

"a.  The  domestic  product  can  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  American  manu- 
facturera. 

"6.  The  imported  mica  is  better  suited  for  many  purposes  than  the  domestic 
product. 

"c.  The  production  of  domestic  mica  does  not  need  any  further  protection  than 
that  afforded  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

"(/.  I  rices  at  whicn  imported  mica  is  sold  in  the  United  States  are  considerably 
higher  than  prices  prevailing  for  domestic  mica." 

In  his  brief  Mr.  Storrs  elaborates  on  these  points,  making  clear  his  belief  that  do- 
mestic mica  is  unsuitable  for  many  uses  for  which  the  imported  mica  must  continue 
to  be  used  regardless  of  the  duty;  that  domestic  mining  of  mica  has  not  been  and 
will  not  be  stimulated  by  a  higher  duty;  and  that  the  domestic  article  is  not  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  because  of  price  differences. 

In  support  of  his  views  Mr.  Storrs  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
number  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  American  manufacturers  and  attention  is  asked 
to  these  and  particularly  to  the  telegram  from  Ihonograph  Appliances  Co.,  appear- 
in?  on  page  551  of  the  hearings  as  follows: 

"We  strongly  oppose  the  increased  duty  on  unmanufactured  mica.    Foreign 
manufacturers  have  far  too  much  advantage  now.     Letter  follows.'  * 
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The  Phonograph  Appliance  Co.  is  a  manufacturer  of  mica  phonograph  diAj*hi- 
Its  general  manager  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee  who  appeared  aa  witneas  beforp  th»-  Kri^ 
Committee  on  August  20,  1921,  to  support  an  increase  in  duty  on  unm&nufftrtar-    « 
well  as  manufactured  mica. 

This  same  }  honograph  Appliance  Co.,  j()ined  in  a  brief  filed  with  th^  U*a^>  « 
Means  Committee  by  the  Mica  Phonograph  Diaphragm  Manufartunfv  whi't  . 
pears  on  page  556  of  report  of  the  hearings.  1  he  I  honograph  Appliance  <  *•  •  s 
nature  to  that  brief  is  signed  by  J.  L.  F'razee,  general  manager. 

We  quote  from  that  brief  as  follows: 

''3.  Diaphragms  are  made  of  the  best  mica  obtainable.    Piaphngm-iiucm  i«  -. 
scarce,  mines  yielding  only  from  2  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  mica  suitable  ft  r 
phragm  work  out  of  their  total  sheet  mica  output. 

*'4.  Domestic  mines  produce  a  very  small  quantity  of  diaphzagm  mica  «^*.-- 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  home  industry,  which  relies  mainly  up«>n  im^* «" 
mica  for  that  material. 

"11  (p.  557,  hearings).  The  undersigned    *    *    ♦    are  strongly  oppoe^  'i   - 
increase  of  duty  on  imported  immanufactured  mica  because  the  existiiu;  25  r**  •  • 
tariff  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  has  given  reasonable  protection  to  A^m--- 
products  as  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  India  mica  has  sold  uniformly  at  h.« 
prices  than  domestic  mica." 

At  the  date  of  submission  of  the  above  brief  the  diaphragm  manufartuivr^  n* 
anxious  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  the  imported  raw  material  at  the  lowest  ponnb.r    - 
and  "strongly  opposed"  any  increase  in  the  existing  (1913)  tariff,  while  uncu^  - 
most  drastic  increase  in  the  manufactured  products. 

This  was  their  attitude  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    \MieJi  ihej  ap;* 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  having  failed  in  their  object  before  the  U»\*  i. 
Means  Committee,  they  change  their  plea  and  urge  an  increase  on  both  mannfi*  t  *- 
and  unmanufactured  imported  mica. 

To  explain  this,  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee  stated  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  b»    * 
recently  acquired  an  interest  in  some  domestic  mines  and  was  now  both  dijcr-- 
miner  and  domestic  manufacturer. 

Granting  that  Mr.  Frazee  is  now  a  domestic  miner  that  does  not    of  xitfii  &  . 
explain  why,  if  his  brief  above  quoted  is  to  be  given  credence,  a  duty  whwi  i. 
"working  satisfactorily"  in  January  is  obnoxious  and  inadequate  in  AugiMt  «: 
same  year.     Nor  does  it  explain  why  the  other  diaphragm  manufacturers  who  >  u. 
in  that  brief  should  also  change  their  views  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  mppar^: 
become  domestic  miners  also. 

A  more  logical  reason  is  given  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  wht»  apf •*.••  • 
before  the  Finance  Committee  on  August  19,  1921,  and  stated  that  the  minf^  i 
manufactiu-ers  had  tat  in  conference  together  and  bad  agreed  on  the  reix>mmnifU*: 
to  be  offered  this  committee. 

In  other  words,  after  mutual  pledges,  they  got  together,  leavintr  Uie  ron^uw 
shift  for  himself. 

DOMESTIC  MICA   UN8UITED   FOR   MANY   IMPORTANT  MANUPACTCRKO   ABTICU* 


It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Ways  and  Meuw  C<»i 
by  the  witnesses  quoted  that  domestic  mica  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  impi«i««i  •: 
uhsuited  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  of  great  ntilit>,  iot^lutit^-  .  * 
phragms. 

The  Ignited  States  Geological  Survey  in  a  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stofw,  •  t  i' 
544  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  anil  Means  Committee,  phows  that  the  pr  J-  * 
of  domestic  mica  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  confvmpticn  in  thi»  f  oLntry,  thrf 
demonstrating  that  even  if  suitable  it  is  inadequate  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Smitli,  of  the  American  Mining  C  ongress,  whoee  &>Utemenc  if  »♦« 
on  page  554  of  the  House  hearings,  admits  the  inferiority  as  to  quality  and  intdrt*  . 
as  to  quantity  of  the  domestic  mica. 

All  of  the  witnesses  concede  that  the  pri(  e  of  the  d(  mestic  is  much  k>wer  t>iaa  ' 
im|X)rted,  so  that  no  price  competition  can  exist. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  domestic  product  could  he  utilized  it  wr-- v    < 
preferred  because  of  its  cheaper  price  and  more  acccasible  location. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  matter  what  duty  is  imposed   the  imported  ••: 
must  bo  brought  in  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  heretofore. 
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ilGllER   DUTY  WILL  NOT  AID  DOMESTIC  MINES  TO  PRODUCE  A   PRODUCT  THAT  IS   NON- 
EXISTENT IN   ADEQUATE   QUANTITY. 

The  Geological  Sun^ey,  Mr.  Storre,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  diaphragm  manufacturers 
rhen  before  the  House  committee  all  concede  that  the  production  of  domestic  mica 
rap  not  stimulated  by  tariff  rates  or  the  tremendous  demand  incident  to  war  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazee,  of  the  Phonograph  Appliance  Co.,  and  one  other 
ritness,  Mr.  Burleson,  before  the  Finance  Committee  exhibited  specimens  of  domestic 
nica  which  they  alleged  was  suitable  for  diaphragm  and  other  manufactured  articles 
leretofore  made  from  imported  mica,  but  neither  of  them  said,  nor  is  it  believed,  they 
»ould  have  demonstrated  that  mica  of  that  quality  could  be  produced  domestically  in 
iny thing  like  adequate  quantity. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  exhibit  specimens.  It  is 
quite  another  matter  to  show  output. 

NO   MANUFACTURING  PROBLEMS   INVOLVED  IN   MAKING  DIAPHRAGMS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  mica  diaphragm  several  simple  steps  or  operations  are 
aeceesary.  The  work  is  not  complex  or  difficult,  and  no  greater  skill  or  expertness  is 
required  than  can  be  taught  an  employee  of  average  intelligence  in  a  week  or  two. 
No  mechanical  training  or  apprenticeship  is  necessary.  The  different  steps  or  opera- 
tions are  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  The  raw  material  is  split  to  the  thickness  desired. 

2.  Punched  or  cut  into  circles  or  cut  into  squares. 

3.  Arranged  in  stacks  about  3  inches  long,  with  paper  between  each  layer  of  mica. 

4.  Stacks  placed  in  a  lathe  and  turned  to  the  approximate  diameter  required. 

5.  The  edges  finished  or  smoothed  while  still  in  the  lathe. 

6.  Wrapped  in  packages  of  100  each  for  shipment. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  calls  for  no  high  standard  of  skill  and  that  moderate- 
priced  labor  can  be  used.    A  school  boy  could  do  it. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  sheet,  piece  or  fra^ent  of  mica  from  which  a 
diaphragm  is  to  be  obtained  must  be  larger  than  the  given  diameter  of  the  finished 
articles,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  necessary  shaping,  trimming,  and  finishing. 

The  labor  involved  is  exactly  the  same  in  a  small  or  large  diaphragm  and  conse- 
quently the  labor  cost  is  the  same. 

DOMESTIC   DIAPHRAGM   MANTTPACTURERS  AMPLY  PROTECTED  UNDER  PRESENT    TARIFF. 

Mr.  James  I.  Brereton,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  purchasing  agent  of  your  peti^oner, 
appeared  before  your  committee  on  August  22,  1921,  and  testified  that  auring  the 
previous  year  (1920)  ho  purchased,  exclusively  from  domestic  manufacturers,  over 
1,000,000  diaphragms,  and  that  none  of  them  cost  less  than  35  cents  apiece.  Many 
of  them  cost  more  because  in  1920  the  consumer  paid  all  that  the  trafiSc  would  bear. 

Mr.  Brereton  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  best  quotation  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  from  a  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  last  two  years  was  27.8  cents  each,  but 
that  a  sample  order  for  25,000  placed  in  March,  1920,  had  to  be  canceled  in  December, 
1920.  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  perform  his  contract.  During  that 
same  interval  we  were  paying  domestic  manufacturers  35  cents  or  more  for  the  same 
article. 

In  March,  1921,  the  Phonograph  Appliance  Co.  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Frazee  quoted  a  price  of  27  cents  eacn  for  diaphragms  of  the  best  imported  India 
mica  and  stated  tney  could  continue  that  price  for  a  good  while  to  come.  So  that 
in  March  of  the  present  year  they  were  able  to  underbid  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
notwithstanding  the  duty  and  the  presumably  higher  labor  cost. 

The  letter  containing  this  quotation,  Mr.  Brereton  read  and  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee. 

THE  RATES  REQUESTED  BY  THE  COMBINE  OF  DOMESTIC  MINERS  AND  MANUFACTU RKR8 

PROHIBITIVE  AND  UNNECESSARY. 

» 

A  specific  tax  of  10  cents  (not  10  per  cent)  on  each  diaphragm,  plus  an  ad  valorem 
of  60  per  cent  is  urged  by  these  interests  on  imx)orted  mica  diaphra^s. 

No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  such  rates,  if  imposed,  would  immediately  and 
permanently  shut  off  all  importation.    It  would  constitute  an  effective  embargo. 

The  moment  such  rates  became  effective,  however,  the  price  of  American  made 
diaphragms  to  American  consumers  would  rise  proportionately  and  the  American 
consumer  would  be  held  fast  in  the  grip  of  a  legalized  monopoly,  unable  to  obtain 
iiipplies  hrom  any  other  source. 
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THE   GOVERNMENT   WOULD    BE   A  LARGE   LOSER. 

If  8uch  niteB  or  any  increase  in  existing  rates  be  imposed  no  benefit  would  accm^ 
to  the  Government,  because  importations  would  be  curtailed  if  not  actually  proliibited 

Furthermcnre  the  revenue  now  derived  under  existing  law,  and  which  witneeeos  siy 
i»  considerable,  would  be  cut  off. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  urged  that  no  increaa5  over  exisun : 
rates  is  necessary  or  wise  on  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  mica  imports- 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co. 
By  M.  .Dorian,  Attorney. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  25, 1921. 


Supplementary  Brief  on  Behalf  of  Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros,,  Submtttbd  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

In  reply  to  request  to  classify  hair  clippers  and  toilet  clippers  under  parae;raph  ^J^' 
(scissors  and  shears)  instead  of  paragraph  393  (basket  clause  of  schedule  3)  of  H.  R.  74.V*. 

We  earnestly  urge  your  committee  to  allow  hair  clippers  and  toilet  clippers  v\  \^ 
classified,  as  they  have  been  under  all  previous  bills,  in  the  basket  clause,  which  i^ 
paragraph  393  of  the  Fordney  bill,  covering  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  val*i" 
of  iron,  steal,  etc.,  and  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cant  ad  valorem. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  certain  American  manufacturers  that  clippers  be  cla^ti- 1 
specifically  under  paragraph  357,  and  that  they  bear  a  duty  of  25  cents  each  an  1  i?^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  contend  that  they  are  correctly  classified  in  the  Fordney  bill,  and  that  35  p«  r 
cent  ad  valorem  in  conjunction  with  American  valuation  will  provide  more  thjj 
adequate  protection  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  most  prominent  clippers  sold  throughout  the  United  States  are  the  stylep  vn 
sizes  known  as  No.  1,  No.  0,  and  No.  00,  and  we  submit  below  some  data  bas^d  on 
these  numbers,  demonstrating  that  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  piece,  plus  3o  p»»r 
cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  prohibitive  and  act  as  an  embargo,  wnereas  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  35  pejr  cent  under  paragraph  393  will  afford  the  domestic  manufacturer  ample 
protection  without  strangling  importation. 

NO.  1  CUPPER . 

On  a  No.  I  cut  clipper,  which  is  a  coarse  cut,  the  price  in  marks  is  23  marks  per  pair, 
which,  figuring  the  mark  at  the  rate  of  1.20  cents,  is  28  cents.  The  compftrstixo 
American  clipper  is  sold  by  the  Universal  Shear  &  Novelt>''  Co.  for  55  cents. 

Under  the  rates  requested  by  some  domestic  manufacturers  the  duty  would  U> 
25  cents  each  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  55  cents,  which  would  totol  44  cent^ 
This  sum,  plus  the  foreign  base  cost  of  the  clipper,  without  any  charges  for  tnuis- 
portation,  insurance,  general  expenses,  or  profits,  would  be  72  cents. 

Obviously,  this  clipper  could  not  be  imported  to  compete  with  the  American,  which 
is  sold  for  55  cents. 

NO.   0  CLIPPER. 

On  the  No.  0  clipper  the  price  is  27  marks,  which,  at  the  rate  of  1.20.  is  S2  oent<9. 
Hut  the  American  clipper,  similar  in  material,  quality,  construction,  and  kind,  is  sold 
for  80  cents. 

At  the  requested  rates,  the  duty  would  be  25  cents  specific,  plus  35  per  cent  of  •^•» 
cents,  which  would  total  53  cents.    This  sum,  plus  the  base  cost  of  32  cents,  amounts 
to  85  cents,  without  charges  for  transportation,  insurance,  general  expenses,  or  pr«>tit 
NveHloBs  to  say,  the  importer  could  not  sell  this  foreign  clipper  in  competition  with 
the  American  article. 

NO.  00  CLIPPER. 

No.  00  clipper  is  one  of  still  finer  cut.  The  price  of  this  in  Germany  is  31  rnark^. 
which  amounts  to  37  cents;  but  the  American  clipper  of  like  quality  is  aold  id 
^e  tRual  wholesale  quantities  for  90  cents,  so  that  tne  duty  would  be  25  cents  oa*  h 
•Bd  36  per  cent  of  90  cents,  which  would  total  to  57  cents.  This,  plus  the  orisniui 
cost  of  the  clipper  would  amount  to  93  cents,  without  charges  for  traxiBportatitm. 
insurance,  and  other  expenses,  so  that  the  foreign  clipper  could  not  be  sold  agauifi 
the  similar  American  item,  which  is  selling  for  90  cents. 
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Oq  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  on  each  of  these  items  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ily,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Fordnev  hill,  it  would  provide  adequate  protection 
»r  the  American  manufacturer  and  still  permit  the  importer  to  compete,  as  may  be 
*en  from  the  following: 

Cents 

i>  per  cent  on  the  No.  1  clipper  selling  for  55  cents  is 19 

lus  the  base  cost 28 


47 

9  that  the  importer  could  not  make  even  a  very  large  margin  of  profit  if  he  were  to 

ompete  vrith  the  American  article. 

Cents. 

>n  the  No.  0  clipper,  35  per  cent  of  80  cents  is 28 

lus  the  base  cost  of 32 


rithout  transportation  charges,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  which  scarcely  leaves 
he  importer  a  sufficient  margin  to  sell  his  clipper  in  competition  with  the  American. 

Cents. 

)n  the  No.  00  clipper,  35  per  cent  of  90  cents  is 32 

?!u8  the  base  cost  of 37 


69 

eaving  the  importer  with  a  cost  of  69  cents  C  without  charges  for  transportation, 
irMght  and  other  expenses),  to  compete  with  the  American  clipper  selling  for  90 
:eDts. 

We  submit,  moreover,  that  during  the  war,  when  there  was  no  competition  from 
ibroad  on  clippers,  that  the  American  clipper  manufacturers  got  monopoly  prices, 
ind  that  it  was  only  under  the  influence  of  the  foreign  competition  that  these  prices 
were  brought  down  to  a  point  where  clippers  could  be  bought  by  the  man  in  the 
street. 

American  clipper  manufacturers  have  for.  years  exported  their  product  in  compe- 
tition with  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they 
ire  still  doing  so. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  there  was  a  duty 
of  only  20  per  cent  on  hair  clippers,  based  on  foreign  valuation.  With  clippers  in 
the  ba<<ket  clause,  as  at  present,  they  will  be  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  based  on  American 
valuation,  which  is  in  itself  an  increase  in  duty  of  from  200  to  300  per  cent. 

Wo  submit,  therefore,  that  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  request  for  a  specific  duty  in 
addition  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  urgently  request  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee not  to  classify  clippers  in  paragraph  357,  but  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
basket  clause  in  the  Fordney  bill  as  proposed  at  present,  and  as  was  the  case  in  all 
previous  tariff  bills. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Adolph  Kastor  <&  Bros. 
By  Alfred  B.  Kastor. 

August  31,  1921. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August,  30,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUBSDAY,  ATJOUST  30,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 

m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Porter  J.McCumber 

esiding. 

Present:  Senators  McCumber  (acting  chairman),  Smoot,  Dilling- 

m,  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson,  Calder,  and  Walsh. 

high-speed  steel. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  pjease  come  to  order, 
^e  State  Department  has  requested  the  Finance  Committee  to  give 
hearing  to  the  following  gentlemen  of  a  deputation  from  Sheffield,, 
ngland:  Arthur  Balfour,  Sidney  J.  Robinson,  Peter  Macgregor, 
C.  Ward.  They  desire  to  testify  with  reference  to  the  high-speed 
eel  industry. 
I  will  first  call  upon  Mr.  Balfour. 

FATEMENT   OF  ARTHUB  BALFOUR,   MANAOING   DIBECTOB, 
ABTHTTB  BALFOUB  &  CO.   (LTD.),  SHEFFIELD,  ENOLAITD. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name  in  full,  your 
sidence,  what  interest  you  represent,  and  to  what  you  desire  to 
irect  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  My  name  is  Arthur  Balfour;  I  am  of  Sheffield, 
ngland.  I  am  deputy  president  of  the  Association  of  British 
hambers  of  Commerce.  1  am  ex-president  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber 
f  Commerce;  ex-master  cutler  of  Sheffield,  and  managing  director  of 
rthur  Balfour  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Sheffield. 

I  am  desirous  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  question  of  high- 
3eed  steels  and  other  steels  which  have  been  imported  from  Sheffield 
)r  a  ereat  many  years. 

Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
enators,  for  having  so  verjr  kindly  received  us  on  such  short  notice, 
hich  we  very  much  appreciate,  and  our  people  in  Sheffield  will  very 
mch  appreciate  it  when  we  tell  them  about  it. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  rather 
elicate  situation.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  desire  to  appear  to 
nggest  in  any  way  what  you  should  do  in  your  own  country;  but, 
wing  to  the  very  long  time  that  Sheffield  has  been  associated  with 
onerica  we  ventured  to  come  here  and  put  a  few  considerations 
€fore  you. 
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The  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  Sheffield  creiat4»i: 
the  war,  and  in  England  in  general,  are  very  disastrous.  Wp  r  2 
about  2,000,000  people  out  of  employment.  We  have  an  *■ 
two  or  three  million  working  only  two  days  a  week  and  a  fur-  • 
million  working  only  three  days  a  week,  and  we  are  right  up  ajr-i:  - 
the  economic  law,  owing  to  conditions  created  by  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  »•-  •-•' 
in  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  gather  that  we  are  both  in  the  same  positio: 

Senator  McCuMBER.  I  judge  that  your  position  is  a  bttle  «•' 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Balfour.  A  little  worse  than  yours.    There  is   practi'!  ' 
nobody  working  full  time. 

Of  course,  we  expected  this,  but  it  has  come  upon  us  even  hAr:^ 
than  we  anticipatea. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  my  colleagues  have  asked  id"  * 
speak  for  them  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  comxni"" 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Sidney  Robinson,   who  is   with  me,   represents   the  fine 
William  Jessop  &  Sons  (Ltd.).     They  have  been  doing  busin<»  ?••• 
since  1828. 

Mr.  Macgregor  represents  the  firm  of  Sanderson  Bros.  &  Xewb*  *  • 
(Ltd.).     They  have  been  doing  business  since  before    1821»     M* 
John  Cecil  Ward,  of  Edgar  Allen  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  my  own  coD'- 
have  been  trading  here  since  1876.     We  have  been  in  the  c!**-^ 
cooperation  with  the  steel  makers  in  this  country.     During    • 
period  we  have  worked  out  inventions  together  and  sent  worker*  •••* ' 
here,  and  in  most  of  your  steel  firms  you  will  find  old  Sheffield  **  - 
workers  to-day,  or  their  descendants.     We  are  very  anxious  * 
these  beneficial  conditions  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

Moshet  steel,  manganese  steel,  stainless  steel,  and  other  van*  * 
all  of  which  are  produced  here  at  the  present  time,  were  invr-- 
in  Sheffield.     The  Taylor- White  process  of  treating  tool  steel  «:..  " 
has  been  a  very  great  factor  in  the  trades  which  we  represen:  »i' 
invented  in  your  country,  but  as  regards  the  making  of  higb-^p•'•• 
steel,  it  was  perfected  in  Sheffield. 

The  population  of  Sheffield  to-day  is  over  half  a  million,  of  wbi  *  » 
himdred  thousand  workmen  are  largely  skilled.     We  also  reprr-: 
Messrs.  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Witmouth  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  MancW' 
who  make  the  same  class  of  steel,  but  it  is  made  in  ManchestH-  4" 
not  in  Sheffield.     Taking  into  consideration  their  employees.  ».  " 
amount  to  probably  25,000,  we  represent  about  125,000  workers 

We  have  also  had  long  personal  connections  with  this  cuur." 
which  has  induced  us  to  venture  to  come  to  see  you.     I  moldc:^   ■' 
wheels  in  Buffalo  for  four  years,  from  1892  to  1896.     I  have  beec  •- 
27  times.     Mr.  Robinson  has  been  here  43  times,  and  my  <•' 
colleagues  over  20  times.     We  are  all  of  us  local  taxpayers,  thrK..- 
fu-ms  m  which  we  are  interested,  and  all  of  us  employ  labtir  m  1 

country. 

We  should  have  hked  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  no  change  ii:  * 
tariff  at  all.     We  recognize  that  that  is  not  possible,  and  we  an- 1 ' 

fmred  to  accept  the  data  and  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Smiley  isp««t/- 
or  the  committee  of  fine  steel  importers)  recently.     These  grr. 
men  distribute  our  produ*  t^  in  tb'*^ 
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Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Boker,  I  think,  also. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  was  speaking  not  of  cutlery  just  for  the  moment, 

Miator.    He  represented  cutlery,  but  he  also  spoke,  perhaps,  of 

eel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  he  did.  Will  you  let  me  know  just  what 
>u  ^v^ant?  Take  the  steel  valued  above  40  cents  per  pound.  The 
11  as  it  passed  the  House  provided  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.     That 

^srliere  the  high-speed  steel  falls.  As  I  remember  it,  Mr.  Smiley 
anted  10  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent. 

M>.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir.     Taking  paragraph  305 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  that  is  the  first  of  paragraph  304.  Three 
undred  and  five  is  the  paragraph  providing  72  cents  per  pound  on 
le  tungsten  content  in  excess  of  1^  per  cent,  *'and  72  cents  per 
Dund  on  the  tungsten  content  in  excess  of  IJ  P^r  cent  shall  be 
vied,  collected,  and  paid  on  any  articles  containing  molybdenum 
id  tungsten.'' 

So,  for  high-speed  steel,  you  have  got  to  take  paragr^aphs  304  and 
f)5. 

Mr.  Balfour.  In  conjunction. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  been  suggested,  although  not  by  Mr. 
miley,  that  the  72  cents  be  cut  to  50  cents.  Others  have  suggested 
hat  in  their  testimony.  In  other  words,  they  were  content  with 
laking  paragraph  304  10  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent,  and  cutting 
2  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound  on"  the  tungsten  contained  in  the  steeL 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  suggest  that  the  tungsten  should  be  cut  to  35 
ents  from  72  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  find  out.     You  want  35  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Thirtv-five  instead  of  72. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  10  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Ten  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

At  the  present  time,  as  you  have  all  heara,  the  fine  steel  importa- 
ion  is  only  2  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and  we  feel  that  that  is  a  very 
imall  percentage  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  useful  percentage, 
IS  it  makes  an  incentive  to  the  manufacturers  here  and  a  great 
ncentive  to  us  to  give  the  best  value  we  can  as  regards  quality  and 
price. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  the  tariff  went  through  as  it  is  at  present 
written  it  would  put  us  out  of  business.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  your  desire  to  put  anybody  out 
o!  business  entirely;  but  we  could  not  possibly  send  you  steel  under 
that  tariff. 

vSenator  McCumber.  What  you  mean  is  that  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitive so  far  as  the  American  trade  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  It  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive,  sir,  because  the 
duty  would  come  to  about  200  pounds  per  ton,  in  pounds  sterling; 
and  as  we  have  to  keep  stocks  in  this  country  from  50  to  100  tons, 
we  will  always  have  to  lock  up  20,000  pounds  sterling  in  duty  alone 
on  our  high-speed  steel  before  we  could  trade  at  all. 

There  is  another  view  which  bears  very  strongly  on  the  amount  of 
the  tariff.  That  is  the  valuation  question.  We  have  got  along  very 
well  under  the  present  valuation.  We  are  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  representatives  of  your  Treasury  Department  in  London.  They 
come  to  Sheffield  to  see  us  and  we  give  them  every  possible  facility 
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for  looking  into  matters,  and  we  have  always  been  able  to  sati-^ 
them  exactly  as  to  what  we  have  been  doing. 

We  desire  to  go  on  doing  that.  We  are  very  anxious  that  the  vn 
nation  should  be  fixed  in  some  way  so  that  we  can  cjuote  a  price  iix«» 
to  our  customers  in  this  country;  else  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ct*^ 
ceive  that  your  buyers  here  will  give  us  an  open  order  on  a  pri* 
which  is  indefinite. 

If  the  valuation  is  put  on  the  basis  it  has  been  suggested,  it  v'ill  ^^ 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  say  on  any  given  day  what  duty  we  >r.  -. 
have  to  pay  and  what  price  we  can  guarantee  to  out  customer  ht-r. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  you  lia* 
an  advantage  in  the  exchange  value  that  you  have  never  had  bt*f»»r- 
and  this  committee  has  to  take  that  into  consideration  in  fixing  ih«- 
rates. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  agree;  I  quite  appreciate  that.  We  have  tfi 
same  exchange  difficulties  that  you  have,  somewhat  intensifie<i  wr. 
the  competitfion  which  we  have  so  close  to  us  in  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  know  all  about  me  exchange  difficulties:  h-j 
we  do  put  before  you  for  consideration  the  difficulty  of  trading  on  J 
open  indefinite  situation  of  the  kind  which  this  new  valuation  wi! 
create.  We  also  have  contracts  here  with  some  of  your  big 
makers  for  steel,  which  are  running  contracts  for  two  or  three  hu-: 
dred  tons.  They  want  to  fix  a  price  that  is  definite  in  order  to  ^ 
able  to  fix  their  costs  of  production.  Under  this  system  it  will  ^ 
almost  impossible  for  either  of  us  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there,  because  it  seem-  :* 
me  that  your  price  under  the  existing  tariff  law  is  fixed  upon  the  d:i' 
of  the  exportation.  If  changes  in  price  should  occur  m  Englan- 
during  that  time,  of  course  tne  rate  of  duty  imposed  to-day  will  \u 
different.  The  American  valuation  does  not  fluctuate  anv  more  tli.ii 
the  valuations  in  a  foreign  country  fluctuate. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  probably  more  stable  now,  becau- 
the  currency  is  more  stable. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  upon  tonnage  st^el  it 
a  fixed  thing.     It  is  a  fixed  market  question.     But  take  high-sjM^ 
steel  and  these  fine  steels,  and  it  is  not  fixed.     They  have  a  differ* 
composition,  a  different  analysis,  and  each  concern  makes  a  separ:«t 
quality.     They  arc  not  standard. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  same  difficulty,  if  you  call  it  a  diffinilty 
exists  to-day  with  the  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Balfour.  To  some  little  extent,  but  nothing  like  to  the  sanv 
extent,  because  we  can  to-day  make  the  price  and  fix  the  pri<-o  ir 
cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  a  fixed  price  in  America,  too. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  only  ask  you  to  consider  these  points  an<l  - 
what  you  can  do  with  reference  to  these  difficulties. 

wSenator  McLean.  On  the  tungsten  content  the  rate  is  specific. 

Mr.  Balfour.  The  rate  is  specific  on  the  tungsten  content,  hw 
there  is  also  an  ad  valorem  percentage  on  the  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  that  the  question  of  American  vahiaii"'- 
affects  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  steel  above  40  cents. 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  are  all  in  agreement  on  that.  High-spee*]  ^t- 
is  our  important  product  which  we  have  to  send  to  this  country 
We  are  ako  interested  in  carbon  steel. 
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Senator  McLean.  Do  you  manufacture  high-speed  steel  in  this 
>unt;ry? 

Mr.  Balfour.  No ;  none  of  us.    We  only  manufacture  it  in  England. 
Senator  McLean.  You  said  you  had  branch  interests  here. 
Mr.  Balfour.  Jessops  have  a  company  at  Washington,  Pa.,  where 
ley  roll  sheets.     The  others  of  us  have  branches  in  different  parts 
F  the  country — Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
Senator  McLean.  Will    you    give    the    committee    your    capital 
I  vested  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  could  not,  offhand,  without  consulting  my 
f)Ueagues.  I  should  say,  altogether,  that  we  employ  perhaps 
OO  or  500  people  in  this  country,  probably  no  more  than  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  your  ownership  is  associated  with 
Lmoricans  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  practically  retailing  companies, 
rith  the  exception  of  Jessops. 

We,  of  course,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  export  of  finished 
^>ols  from  this  country  which  are  made  from  our  steel.  We  buy 
arge  numbers  in  England  and  great  numbers  are  sold  to  the  colonies. 
We  feel  that  this  tariff  will  certainly  put  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
^he  export  of  those  tools,  as  it  will  further  depress  the  exchange  and 
urther  accentuate  the  exchange  difficulty,  and  also  make  the  cost 
)i  the  hi^h-speed  steel  to  the  makers  here  very  much  higher,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  duty  on  tungsten. 

And  if  you  \^ill  allow  me  to  say  a  word^on  tungsten,  I  would  like  to 
?ay  that  we  had  during  the  war  great  difficulties  with  tungsten,  just 
is  you  had;  but,  fortunately,  we  had  the  tungsten  in  the  British 
Empire,  as  you  had  it  in  your  country,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
supply  in  the  British  Empire  saved  us  a  great  deal  during  the  war 
and  enabled  us  to  produce  munitions,  and  we  are  anxious,  from  our 
side,  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  tungsten  in  the  British  Empire 
and  not  work  it  all  out.  Fortunately  we  are  helped  in  this  by  cheap 
supplies  from  other  countries  which  are  available  at  this  moment. 
Senator  Watson.  What  are  your  imports  to  this  country  of  high- 
speed steel,  as  you  class  it? 

Mr.  Balfour.  They  have    varied   enormously.     Recently  it  has 
been  perhaps  500  to  700  tons  per  annum,  something  under  1,000  tons. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  was  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  About  £250,000  sterling  or  something  of  that  kind, 
roughly. 

I  just  want  to  state  to  you,  broadly,  that  we  are  suffering  from 
very,  very  hard  conditions  in  England.  We  are  paying  taxes  of 
£23  sterling  per  head. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  your  industrial  condition  in  Sheffield  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  condition  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  worse  in  some  places.  It  is  bad 
everywhere.  Sheffield  has  probably  the  worst  conditions.  We  are 
paying  £23  sterling  per  head  of  tax  in  our  country  this  year.  The 
nearest  to  us  in  the  world  is  about  £5  6s.  sterling.  That  is  putting 
a  very  great  burden  upon  us,  and  we  are  struggling  to  overcome  the 
enormous  strain  put  upon  us  due  to  the  war. 

All  that  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  let  us  live  and  work  and  pay  you 
back  what  we  owe  you.  We  owe  you  a  vast  amount  of  money,  which 
is  a  great  anxiety  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  unless  we  can  trade  with  you 
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our  difficulties  are  going  to  be  enormous.  You  have  got  somft* .  \ 
like  fifty  thousand  million  dollars  in  gold.  We  can  not  send  jou  .'  ] 
more  gold.  We  have  not  got  it,  even  if  it  were  advisable  for  vo*.  i 
receive  it,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is.  So  that  the  only  thing  v*^  4 
do  is  to  trade  in  goods  for  goods  with  you,  and  that  we  are  •'•i 
anxious  to  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  unemployment  in  England  f  >  ^ 
figures  which  have  been  given  us  show  that  it  is  about  5  or  6  p^r  «>  ; 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  have  2,000,000  imemployed:  we  have  an"**  t 
million  employed  two  days  and  several  other  millions  employed  xir-i 
days.     Our  population  is  about  45,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Balfour.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  figure*. 

wSenator  Watson.  For  the  entire  year  of  1920,  under  the  cl*- 
cation  of  steel  by  whatever  process  made,  containing  alloys.  5^1- 
nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  chromium,  tungsten,  or  wolfram,  moly-- 
num,  titanium,  iridium,  uranium,  tantalum,  boron,  and  similar  a'. 
we  imported  883,740  pounds,  valued  at  $371,147. 

Mr.  Balfour.  That  would  be  about  right.     There  are  aboot  .* 
000  of  high  speed,  and  the  rest  would  be  made  up  of  other  st^  - 

Senator  Watson.  About  $250,000  of  that  is  high  spee<i  t 

Mr.  Balfour.  Practically. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  that  comes  from  Sheffield' 

Mr.  Balfour.  It  practically  all  comes  from  Sheffield.  A  .. 
comes  from  Manchester.  Sweden  sends  practically  ijo  emribir  - 
and  no  high-speed  steel  to  this  countrv. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  half  of  that  amount  would  be  imp' 
into  the  United  States  even  though  the  rates  were  higher  than  t*r*. 
here  ^ 

Mr.  Balfour.  Unless  the  selling  price  is  too  high.     I  do  nut  • 
you  can  say  that  we  have  ever  ruined  the  price  in  cc^mpetitiuf. 
the  American  makers.     We  have  always  obtained  for  out  ??*• 
least  as  good  a  price,  or  a  little  higher,  on  account  of  special  «jui 

vSonator  vSmoot.  Yes;  it  has  special  quality. 

Senator  Watson.  I  did  not  hear  your  question.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  ask  a  question.  I  simply  stated  ii . 
matter  if  the  rates  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the  Fordney  biii  * 
is  no  doubt  that  at  least  half  of  that  amount  that  was  imported  :r 
past  would  be  imported  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Balfour.  1  misunderstood  your  statement.  Senator.  I  ur 
stood  the  Senator  asked  if  we  always  obtained  a  higher  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  did  not  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  that 
the  proposed  duty  is  put  on  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  mi? 
high  speed  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  From  the  information  we  receive  there  are  ^r 
industries  in  this  countrv  that  would  use  it  no  matter  whether  r    • 
more  than  it  does  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes;  even  more,  but  the  amount  proposed  I  * 
afraid  would  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  export  traae. 

Senator  Watsox.  What  wages  do  you  pay  in  the  making  of    ." 
speed  steel  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  m  ' 
same  line  ? 
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Mr.  Balfour.  Our  wage$  have  gone  up  very  much  since  the  war. 
1  do  not  think  our  wages  are  very  much  diflferent  from  yours  at  the 
present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  our  fuel,  which  is  a  very  big  factor, 
is  very  much  higher  than  yours. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  paying  common  labor  ? 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  ordinary  common  labor,  that  is,  a  man  wheeling 
a  barrow,  cets  3  pounds  10  shillings. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  do  they  work  per  day  ? 
Mr.  Balfour.  Eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  that 
in  America? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  should  say  your  living  is  a  little  liigher. 
Senator  Watson.  You  are  stopping  at  the  Willard,  are  you? 
Mr.  Balfour.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  most  expensive  place  in  the  world, 
1  think. 

Mr.  Balfour.  If  I  were  to  stop  very  long,  I  should  be  ruined. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  your  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
people  is  cheaper  than  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  They  live  on  a  different  standard,  sir.     Our  people 
do  not  live  perhaps  on  as  high  a  standard  as  they  do  in  this  country. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  can  not  compare  wages  without  knowing 
the  cost  ol  living. 

Mr.  Balfour.  No;  it  is  impossible.     Our  cost  of  living  is  possibly 
100  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1912. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  pay  wages  that  are  about  commensurate 
with  American  wages? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Very  close,  sir;  not  very  much  different. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  based  on  the  pound  of  $3.60  instead  of 

$4.87.     You  would  not  pay  the  same  amount 

Mr.  Balfour.  Not  on  $4.87;  I  quite  agree.     We  have  not  paid  the 
same  wages  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Senator  Smoot.  No;  you  never  have. 

Senator  McCl^mber.  But  you  thii^k  it  is  a  fact  that  your  wages 
have  gone  up  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Four  hundred  per  cent  since  1912. 
Senator  McCumber,  While  ours  have  perhaps  doubled. 
Mr.  Balfoltj.  I   ought   to  say,   in  fairness,   that  ours  are  now 
coining  down  quite  rapidly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  your  great  trouble  to-day,  and  so 
many  being  out  of  work,  due  entirely  to  a  labor  wage  that  is  away 
above  the  ability  of  purchasers  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Absolutely  so.  We  are  not  making  anything  in 
England  to-day  which  we  can  sell,  when  we  have  made  it,  at  what  it 
has  cost  us  to  make. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  your  remedy  lies  more  in  getting  your 
labor  down  to  a  reasonable  basis  so  that  you  can  sell  the  products  to 
the  world? 

Mr.  Balfour.  And  our  fuel,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  McCumber.  But  your  labor  increase  makes  the  cost  of  your 
fuel  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Quite  right,  sir.  I  must  say  this  for  our  labor: 
They  are  recognizing  the  situation.  They  are  fully  recognizing  it, 
and  the  better  class  of  labor  leaders  at  least  see  that  this  system  which 
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has  been  pressed  very  hard  during  the  war,  that  a  man  should  r 
produce  more  than  a  certain  quantity,   that  they  should  ns\r. 
output,  and  so  on,  is  an .  impossible  economic  situation.    Tlis*  . 
to-aay  being  altered  in  our  country,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Ijust  want  to  touch  on  one  cjuestion  as  lightly  as  I  can. 

We  do  not  believe  in  retaliation  in  our  country.     I  believe  *. .' 
whatever  you  do  to  us  we  would  never  permit  that.     We  thinn  * 
would  create  a  feeling  of  mistrust  between  us,  and  I  believe  we  *' 
always  give  you  a  free  entry  into  our  market  for  your  goods.    .Vil  t 
ask  of  you  is  to  give  us  the  best  and  squarest  deal  you  can  under  • 
circumstances. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  objections  whatever  to  our  imp*-  ': 
a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  wage  and  to  equalize  the  exrh*:  j 
value  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Sir,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  imposing  a  •l-' 
It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  it  is  to  be  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  ^' 
understand  all  that;  but  we  do  ask  you,  after  the  pleasant  ctmr.'- 
tions  we  have  had  together,  not  to  put  us  out  of  busmess. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposition  would  be  a  *  i  • 
one  that  all  that  we  would  impose  by  way  of  duty  would  be  the  diS*  '• 
ence  in  the  labor  cost  and  to  equalize  the  difference  in  exchanse  • 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes;   provided   you   made   the   condition  tn** 
should  not  become  a  permanent  thing;  that  when  conditions  ah*'*-, 
you  would  be  prepared  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  not,  when  * 
have  the  other  conditions  right,  leave  us  with  a  high  tariff. 
•    Senator  Smoot.  Of  course  you  must  know  that  no  tariff  thst  * 
be  passed  is  going  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  as  they  have  A^n* 
normal  times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  certainly  hope  not.     But  we  do  not  belirr. 
retaliation.     Whatever  happens,  we  shall  give  a  free  entry  to  }    ' 
goods  as  far  as  it  is  possible.     That  I  am  perfectly  ron\nnce<l  of 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  a  little  diff^'''  • 
form  from  that  asked  you  by  Senator  Smoot. 

Would  you  be  satisfied  if  we  put  a  tariff  on  that  would  measan* 
actual  dinerence  between  the  cost  of  production,  including  •'^  ' 
thing,  in  your  country  and  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir;  we  would,  because  the  cost  of  priMlu' ' 
of  high-speed  steel  is  less  in  this  country  than  it  is  with  U5.  I 
would  suit  us  entirely. 

Senator  McCumbf;r.  Then,  according  to  that  view,  there  woui«i 
no  tariff  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  started  my  remarks  by  saying  that  we  shoul'l  '• 
very  glad  if  everything  could  remain  as  it  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  Remain  as  it  was< 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  prepared  production  costs  M  -•  ■ 
that  it  costs  less  to  make  high-speed  steel  in  this  country  \ 

Mr.  Balfour.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  giving  you  prwiu«« 
costs  of  your  own  people.     We  know  what  our  costs  are.    W**  *' 
constantly  ffiving  them  to  your  representative  in  London. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  do  your  companies  ship 
America  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  should  say  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent— pn>^^ 
18  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Assuming  that  this  tariff  amounte<I  to  *n  ■  •• 
barffo,  your  reduction  would  be  onh*  '  -^j.  (^ent  \ 
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Mr.  Balfour.  But  it  does  not  Quite  work  like  that.  It  is  not  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  trade.  We  have  some  gentlemen  whom  I 
am  representing  who  do  their  whole  trade  with  America.  I  can  put 
niy  hand  on  two  or  three  firms  that  would  go  clean  out  of  business. 
Other  firms  will  be  hit  more  or  less  hard  according  to  the  percentage 
that  affects  their  own  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  spoke  of  having  this  on  the  free  list. 

ilr.  Balfour.  No,  sir.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  exist  at 
present,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  said  no  change  in  the  tariff  as  it  is 
at  present. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mind  giving  us  the  names  of  firms  or  tell 
us  the  product  produced  that  would  be  put  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  can  give  you  that  at  once.  The  firm  of  S.  C. 
Wardlow,  who  manufacture  cutlery  steel,  would  be  practically  put  out 
of  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  ^ive  us  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  can  give  tnem  to  you  afterwards. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  also  make  cutlery  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  There  are  also  other  firms  who  make  cutlery  and 
high-speed  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  price  of  high-speed  steel  in  Britain 
to-day  is  about  $200  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Three  and  nine  pence.  It  is  about  £420  sterling 
per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  ton  of  2,240  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  price  to-day, 
the  average  price  of  that  steel,  so  that  I  can  figure  the  15  per  cent 

Mr.  Balfour.  Will  one  of  my  colleagues,  while  I  am  speaking, 
just  work  that  out  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  work  it  out  if  you  give  me  the  information. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  ton  is  the 
price  of  18  per  cent  high-speed  steel  to-dav,  f.  o.  b.  England. 

Senator  ^oot.  Thank  you;  that  is  all  I  care  for. 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  further  take  up 
your  time.  We  appreciate,  not  only  on  the  part  of  ourselves  but 
on  the  part  of  Sheffield,  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received 
us  and  the  opportunity  which  you  have  given  us  of  putting  our 
views  before  you.  We  have  very,  very  strong  feelings  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends  entirely  upon  you  and  upon  us,  and  we 
want  to  do  nothing  from  our  side  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  the 
excellent  way  in  wnich  we  have  worked  together. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  Mr.  S.  J.  Robinson  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Balfour.  I  do  not  think  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  give 
any  evidence  at  all.  They  asked  that  I  should  speak  for  the  whole 
of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  any  brief  that  you  would  like  to 
file,  that  may  be  done  and  it  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Balfour.  Thank  you.  We  will  consider  that;  but  I  think 
that  with  the  help  of  the  Senators  who  have  questioned  me  we  have 
hrought  out  the  evidence  very  clearly. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COBITELITJS  A.  PARKEB,  TBEMOVT  BUHDIIG. 

BOSTOir,  MASS. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commitU'^.  I 
appear  here  representing  the  Cream  Dealers'  Association  of  N-» 
England,  which  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  cream  dealers,  men  »!.  • 
specialize  in  the  sale  of  commercial  cream.  Their  main  business,  a- 1 
in  some  cases  their  only  business,  is  the  selling  of  cream  produr«Hi  \» 
New  England  or  imported  from  Canada,  according  to  the  condit :•■'.- 
of  the  market  and  the  necessities.  Practically  all  of  them  handle  *. 
New  England  product  as  well  as  the  Canadian  product  which  t*.- 
are  obliged  to  use. 

I  will  also  say  that  the  position  we  have  taken  in  this  matter  "r.- 
been  indorsed  by  the  Boston  &  Suburban  Milk  Dealers*  Associui.^' 
an  association  containing  practically  all  the  milk  dealers  in  B<>*'  •• 
and  the  New  England  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers*  dissociation. 

We  have  approached  this  problem,  as  far  as  cream  is  concemt»<i  -- 
an  independent  problem  from  that  of  milk  or  butter,  becaose  •*  "  • 
mercial  cream  is  something  which  is  not  entirely^  dependent,  as  far  - 
the  selling  price  is  concerned  or  as  far  as  conditions  are  concern**!  r 
the  butter  market,  although  somewhat  allied  to  that,  and  scan-*-!;  * 
all  as  far  as  the  milk  market  is  concerned. 

New  England  is  perhaps  the  only  district  which  Ls  particular! v  •  •    - 
cerned  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  cream  as  a  commercial  comnn^i  • 
The  heaviest  year's  imports  of  cream,  1  think,  was  1915,  and  tha: }  •  " 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  supply  of  cream,  approxunately,  that  fir- 
in  from  Canada  came  over  the  New  England  border.     In  other  w  •:  • 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  importation  of  commercial  cream  i*  r 
apparently  necessary  to  supplement  the  market  in  the  Middle  St^*- 
as  it  is  in  the  East;  and  that  is  practically  the  ratio,  I  think,  th.t:  • 
find  in  each  year,  that  perhaps  seven-eighths,  or  at  least  a  very  l'.* 
proportion,  comes  over  the  Canadian  border. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  '. 
dairying  interest  is  not  developed  at  all  in  western  Canada,  arui  • 
more  highly  developed  in  eastern  Canada  contiguous  to  New  Enirlar 

Mr.  Parker.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Province  of  Qu«  * 
produces  75  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  products  of  Canada  i 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.     We  find  this  situation,  generaUy  sp»»ak :  j. 
in  New  England,  which  1  will  speak  of  before  takmg  up  the  ^\ih/ 
according  to  the  brief  which  I  am  ready  to  submit  ana  have  c»p-^ 
of  for  esich  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Some  20  years  ago  the  cream  supply  came  from  northern  Wnu 
and  some  from  Maine  and  from  Jsew  York  for  the  Boston  mark* 
We  were  forced  by  the  competition  of  the  milk  industry  i«i  gi»  •••  " 
the  line  for  a  portion  of  our  supply.     That  came  about  largely  w^'  i  ^ 
of  the  fact,  I  think,  that  prior  to  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  <'• '  - 
merce  Commission  in  1916  the  railroads  made  the  same  freight  rhjr.-- 
for  any  point  up  to  160  miles.     Beyond  that  it  was  the  same  n-   ■  • 
miles;  so  that  tne  milk  producers  could  go  out  300  miU»s  tut  a  uv  * 
supply  and  could  bring  it  in  at  the  same  freight  cost  as  it  woiilt!  • 
to  bring  it  in  for  150  miles.     That  was  later  changed  by  ruling  of  •  • 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     But,  meanwhile,  the  mflk  *•*'- 
tractors  had  captured  the  producing  section  where  the  cn»ftm  u<4'«l  *  • 
be  produced. 
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We  have  also  this  thing  to  remember,  that  the  cream  which  is 
imported  as  commercial  cream  and  is  to  be  sold  as  commercial  cream 
IS  practically  none  of  it  sold  north  of  Springfield,  Worcester,  and 
Boston,  making  a  distance  of  perhaps  some  250  miles  on  an  average; 
that  it  has  to  be  transported  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  general 
ilistribution.  From  a  wholesaling  standpoint,  in  other  words,  there 
is  no  competition  with  cream  in  the  Quebec  section  and  the  cream 
from  New  England.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  supplying  the  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield  markets,  and  at  certam  times  of  the  year 
it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  get  the  supply  fof  the  market  that  is 
required.  » 

In  looking  at  the  question  we  have  tried  to  consider  the  needs  of 
the  country  measured  from  a  revenue  standpoint  and  also  from  a 

froteotion  standpoint.     My  clients  are  all  patriotic  citizens  and  are, 
believe,  protectionists. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  tell  us  who  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  Lyndonville  Creamery  Association,  which  handle 
a  verv  large  business,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Grant,  of  the  T.  P.  Grant  Co., 
who  do  a  very  large  specialized  cream  business. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  At  Boston,  getting  his  supply  from  Vermont  and 
Canada. 

Senator  McCumber.  Both  of  those  firms  are  importers  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  are  importers  and  they  handle  the  domestic 
product  as  well.     They  are  not  exclusively  importers. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  no  exclusive  importers  of  cream,  are 
there  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Has  the  Lyndonville  concern  any  creameries 
in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  they  have  manufacturing  creameries; 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  only  know  of  one.  They  did  have  one  a  few  years 
ago  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Parker.  They  have  their  receiving  stations  and  prepare  it  and 
take  it  across  the  line,  but  it  is  not  strictly  a  manufacturing  creamery. 

Also,  Day  Bros.,  of  Sprir^eld,  handle  a  big  part  of  the  Dusiness  m 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  There  are  a  number  of  other  members  in 
the  association,  but  these  are  the  men  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
question  of  importations;  also  the  E.  T.  Luce  Co.,  of  Boston,  who 
also  handle  a  large  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  the  cream  that  these  companies  handle,  do  you 
know  what  per  cent  of  it  comes  from  Canada  and  what  part  from 
New  England  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  here  some  tables  which  will  show  pretty 
plainlv,  I  think,  what  the  situation  is.  I  was  going  to  take  that  up 
in  order,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  Thank  you.     Just  follow  your  own  line. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  cream  dealers  have  taken  the  stand  that  they 
<)we  a  certain  amount  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting business,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  revenue  tariff  they 
were  au  agreed  to  bear  the  rates  as  imposed  in  the  Fordney  bill;  that 
IS.  the  6-cent  rate  on  butter  and  5-cent  rate  on  cream.     They  are 
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not  particularly  interested  in  the  butter  rate,  excepting  as  it  affect  <^ 
the  general  industry.  They  believe  that  the  6 -cent  rate  is  hieti 
enough  on  butter  and  that  an  8-cent  rate  is  not  necessair.  Thr  r 
are  not  interested  in  the  butter  business  excepting  as  it  may  ftffer:. 
in  the  decision  of  this  committee,  the  cream  qu^tion. 

They  also  approve  the  5-cent  tax  on  cream  up  to  40  per  ren*. 
The  House  committee,  I  believe,  has  reported  this,  and  it  is  before 
your  committee  at  the  present  time,  providing  for  a  rate  of  5  cents* 
up  to  30  per  cent  cream  and  10  cents  above  30.  The  great  bulk  *^f 
the  cream  that  is  imported,  as  the  figures  will  show,  is  between  J> 
and  40  per  cent.  It  is  called  40  .per  cent  cream  imported  practical;y 
at  38  per  cent,  perhaps  to  40  per  cent. 

We  Delieve  that  the  5-cent  rate  is  higher  than  that.  We  do  n--: 
say  we  could  not  do  business  on  the  other  basis.  We  sav  Ihat  if  * 
tax  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  were  levied  or. 
cream,  the  result  would  be  to  absolutely  shut  out  the  importation*' 
of  Canadian  cream,  and  then  there  would  be  no  revenue  produce*! 
from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  reaction  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  we  certainlr 
know  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  because  ilie 
milk  business  is  quite  highly  organized  at  the  present  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts; and  at  the  very  apex  of  the  season,  when  the  demand  U 
highest  and  we  can  not  secure  the  supply  of  cream  in  New  England  t.» 
meet  the  demands  of  the  market,  we  would  be  faced  with  the  necessitr 
of  paying  practically  any  price  that  the  producers  demanded,  and  xhe 
consumer  would  have  to  stand  the  freight. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  the  pronortion  that  Canadian 
cream  bears  to  that  produced  in  New  Englana  ? 

Mr.  Pabker.  I  have  those  figures  here. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  mean,  the  cream  imported. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  give  you  those  figures.  Senator  Walsh  i^i 
asked  for  a  part  of  that,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  right  now.  The 
comparison  here  is  not  for  the  full  year,  but  it  will  give  you  an  idea. 

During  the  month  of  February,  which  was  the  first  tune  that  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  tabulated  it  in  this  form,  keeping  milk 
ana  cream  separately,  our  importations 

Senator  Walsh.  The  State  agricultural  department  are  you  refer- 
ring to  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  We  shipped  over  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  into  Boston 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  mean  from  other  States  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  All  the  States  of  New  England,  and  New  York  - 
30,177  quarts;  over  the  Boston  &  Maine.  924,419  quarts;  over  n.«' 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  25,107  quarts.  The  Boston  x 
Maine  figure  of  924,419  quarts  included  30,000  quarts  receive*!  fn-n: 
Canada,  which  was  all  that  was  received  from  Canada  out  of  a  lotal  *-\ 
954,979.  Of  almost  a  million  quarts  received,  only  30,000  came  fn»w 
Canada. 

In  March — of  course  we  have  to  remember  that  these  atf  i!"* 
months  of  low  demand — there  were  34,700  sent  over  one  railroad  -   - 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  not  give  us  just  the  totals  f 

Senator  Dillingham,  Just  the  comparative  figures. 
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Mr.  Parker.  I  had  not  just  compiled  it  in  that  form,  but  if  you  will 
ive  me  just  a  moment  I  will  give  you  the  figures  approximately. 

Out  of  1,300,000  brought  into  Boston  during  the  month  of  March, 
2,720  came  from  Canada — 52,000  as  compared  with  1,300,000. 

In  April,  out  of  1,600,000,  126,000  quarts  came  from  Canada. 

In  May,  out  of  2,200,000  quarts,  about  264,000  came  from  Canada. 

In  June,  out  of  2,425,000  quarts,  394,520  came  from  Canada.  That 
ras  rather  a  high  month. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  highest  month  is  about  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes.  The  high  months  come  in  June,  July,  and 
\.ueust. 

We  have  telegrams  and  letters  which  would  show  that  my  chent, 
tfr.  Grant,  who  is  here  and  will  tell  you  something  of  the  mtimate 
working  details,  during  those  months  has  been  trying  to  get  a  supply 
rom  New  England  and  has  telegraphed  and  written  and  telephoned 
lO  practically  every  producing  pomt  in  the  territory  and  has  en- 
lea  vored  through  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture  to  locate  some  supply  without 
any  success  whatever. 

?>enator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  protection  was 
sufficiently  high  to  make  it  profitable  the  year  round  the  supply  would 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  United  States  through  the  New  England 
section  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course  you  can  not  change  that  situation 
readily.  It  takes  three  years  to  produce  a  heifer  that  will  raise  a  calf 
to  supply  milk.  You  can  not  change  your  condition  in  a  few  months ; 
but  ii  there  is  that  strong  encouragement  that  can  make  it  profitable 
to  raise  milch  cows,  do  you  not  fliink  that  New  England  and  that 
section  could  really  supply  the  entire  market  i 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that 
the  demand  for  cream  is  a  seasonal  demand.  In  the  warm  weather 
during  the  summer  months,  in  extreme  warm  weather,  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  get  a  supply  unless  you  have  your  creameries  organized  to 
lake  care  of  the  cream  supply  for  the  full  year.  For  nine  months  of 
the  year  the  demand  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  ice  cream  season  and  the  berry  season  are  on.. 

During  those  months  you  have  got  to  have  that  extra  supply. 
The  farmer  wants  to  contract  his  cream  for  the  full  year.  The  same 
with  his  milk  supply,  or  whatever  he  raises — he  wants  to  contract  for 
the  full  year.  He  does  not  want  to  do  business  for  two  or  three 
months  and  then  be  thrown  back  on  something  else.  Therefore  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  either  treating  it  as  just  a  surplus  proposition 
and  taking  what  you  can  get  and  not  considering  it  as  a  definite 
business,  which  it  is  to-day,  or  it  comes  to  a  question  of  using  the 
present  methods. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  the  30  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  which  has  a  duty  of  5  cents  ought  to  be  raised  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  6  cents  on  butter  is  sufficient? 

What  do  you  think  about  cheese  ? 
Mr.  Parker.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  cheese. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  are  down  here  as  speaking  for  it.  That  is  tin- 
reason  I  asked. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  an 
error  in  putting  in  that  paragraph. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  some  of  the  general  conditions.  Let  me  say 
one  thing  further  with  regard  to  the  question  which  the  chainnai: 
asked,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to 
manufacture  sweet  butter  and  manuf actiu*e  that  into  cream,  keeping 
it  in  storage,  and  that  displaces  to  some  extent  the  use  of  cream. 
The  minute  you  raise  your  cream  market  to  a  very  high  point,  as  will 
be  done  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  summer,  by  a  prohibitive  tax. 
you  will  encoiu'age  on  the  part  of  the  ice-cream  dealers  the  use  of 
storage  and  homo  made  into  cream  by  a  mixture  of  skimmed  milk, 
with  the  result  that  your  ice  cream  will  take  that  product  instead  of 
taking  cream;  and  to  that  extent  you  will  discourage  the  cream 
industry  of  New  England,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  build  up. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yom*  time  has  more  than  expired.  So,  if  you 
will  make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possible,  the  committee  will 
appreciate  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  people  of  my  State  are  a  ^ood  deal 
interested  in  this  question.  I  nave  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  Vermont  in  relation  to  differentials,  which  I  would  likf 
to  have  you  explain.  I  think  you  told  me  you  thought  you  could  find 
the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     He  says : 

The  trouble  with  the  schedule,  it  seems  to  me  is  that  some  of  the  items  coverinc  th. 
materials  from  which  butter  is  made  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  duty  levied  u}>  u 
butter.  P^or  instance,  the  duty  on  fresh  milk  is  1  cent  per  gallon.  There  are  ab*..* 
12  gallons  of  milk  in  a  hundredweight:  therefore  100  pounds  of  milk  can  como  in' 
the  United  States  to  our  creameries  along  the  border  with  a  duty  of  12  cents.  Fr.'L. 
this  hundredweight  there  will  probably  be  made  at  least  four  pounds  of  butter  on  tK- 
average,  which  if  manufactured  in  Canada  would  take  a  duty  of  32  cents. 

Coming  in,  in  other  words,  in  the  form  of  milk  would  pay  a  duty 
of  12  cents;  coming  in  in  the  form  of  butter  it  would  pay  a  duty  <>f 
32  cents. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  should  consider  particularly  the  question  of  har- 
monizing the  cream  and  butter.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  that  the  milk  and  butter  markets  follow  closely  together 
at  all.  The  milk  market  is  fixed  on  a  collective  bargaining  basis— 
the  milk  market  in  the  United  vStates  and  New  England — between 
certain  big  contractors  and  the  producers  acting  as  a  unit.  The  buttt^r 
market  is  dependent  on  more  factors  than  the  mere  cost  of  production 
or  the  cost  of  getting  into  the  country.  It  is  dependent  on  the 
supply,  and  at  times,  as,  for  instance,  which  happened  this  last  year 
when  the  Boston  butter  market  was  broken  aosolutely  for  6  or  7 
cents  a  pound  by  the  shipping  into  New  England  by  Nelson  Morris  tV 
Co.,  I  think  it  was — one  of  the  large  packer  concerns — of  a  very  larjre 
supply  of  butter,  and  which  was  tm*own  overboard  at  a  low  rale 
Therefore,  the  milk  and  the  butter  market  are  not  governed  by  lli 
same  considerations. 

As  far  as  the  harmonizing  of  cream  and  butter 
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Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  What  was  that  importation — 
>anish  butter? 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  this  was,  I  think,  homemade  butter.  There  had 
een  some  Danish  butter  come  in  during  the  last  year,  but  this  was 
>ld-storage  butter. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  used  the  words  ^'shipped  in.'' 

Mr.  Parker.  Shipped  in  from  the  West;  yes.  Now,  with  regard 
>  the  harmonizing  of  cream  and  butter,  I  want  to  say  that  the  selling 
rice  of  cream  does  not  follow  exactly  the  butter  market.  It  is  bought 
n  a  butter-fat  basis,  but  if  the  market  on  butter  goes  up  there  is  a 
inge  of  2  or  3  cents  on  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  a  pound  of  butter 
tiat  the  dealers  do  not  inmaediately  reflect  the  range — there  is  a  range 
f  2  or  3  cents  that  they  do  not  necessarily  change  on  the  change  of 
tie  butter  market;  in  other  words,  it  is  more  staoilized  for  a  certain 
»criod  of  time. 

HoMrever,  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
(ucers'  Association  committee  from  New  England  to  insist  on  a  basis 
»f  harmonizing  butter  and  cream  on  the  basis  that  here  [illustrating] 
s  a  line  in  Canada  and  here  is  a  line  in  the  United  States,  and  you 
ake  those  half  a  mile  apart,  and  you  take  cream  and  import  it  at  a 
ertain  rate  and  manufacture  this  over  the  line,  and  you  will  find  that 
here  ought  to  be  a  larger  tax  provided  there  in  their  rates. 

That  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  it  does  not  work  out,  and  it  does  not 
ivork  out  for  this  reason,  because  there  are  cartage  charges;  there  is 
I  premium  on  the  grade  of  cream  for  commercial  cream.  There  is 
he  freight  as  compared  with  butter  from  the  point  where  that  would 
be  entered  into  tne  country  to  Boston,  Springfield,  or  Worcester, 
wrhereas  the  butter  freight  would  be  very  low. 

I  will  not  take  the  time,  because  I  am  informed  my  time  is  passed — 
but  I  have  the  figures  right  here  in  the  brief  to  show  you  wiiat  con- 
stitutes the  actual  harmonizing  on  the  present  rates,  which  would 
leave  it  practically  where  it  is. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  help  you  understand  what  I  have  in 
mind,  I  will  read  you  another  extract  from  Commissioner  Brigham's 
letter.     He  says : 

Take  the  case  of  fresh  cream  testing  leas  than  30  per  cent  fat,  which  in  the  Fordney 
UritT  takes  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  gallon.  A  farmer  on  a  creamery  in  Quebec  may  ship 
1  gallon  of  fresh  cream  testing  25  per  cent  to  a  creamery  in  Vermont  at  a  duty  of  5 
'Hit8.  •  This  gallon  will  make  approximately  2^  pounds  of  butter.  If  this  cream 
maijufaf'tured  in  Quebec  into  butter,  the  duty  would  be  20  cents,  while  the  cream 
guiii-^  admisrion  for  5  cent^?. 

Does  your  plan  meet  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  give  you  a  plan  to  meet  that  question,  if  you 
have  any  fear  of  it;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  started — I 
think  that  was  the  same  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  as  in  the  emergency 
bill — and  tried  that  right  along  tne  line,  and  it  did  not  work  out  for 
practical  reasons,  and  they  have  practically  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  Grant.  That  was  1910. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  is  importing  cream 
from  across  the  border  and  manufacturing  it  into  butter,  and  there 
^as  a  tax  of  2^  cents  under  the  Underwood  Act  and  cream  was  3, 
and  they  might  have  imported  it  that  time  or  in  the  past  four  or 
^ve  months,  when  the  Fordney  Emergency  Act  has  been  in  effect, 
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and  these  things  have  not  happened.  They  have  not  happened  all 
these  years,  and  we  do  not  beheve  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  possible 
trouble.  But  we  will  make  this  suggestion,  tKat  if  this  committ^^* 
is  worried  on  the  question  of  harmonizing,  that  if  they  give  u>  a 
5-cent  rate  up  to  40  per  cent  cream,  that  we  are  willing  they  should 
tax  us  as  they  see  fit  m  excess  of  40  per  cent  on  cream  introduced  into 
this  country  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  There  are  only  a  few 
concerns  handling  this,  and  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  differentiate  in  your  tax  between  cream  imported  and 
manufacturing  into  butter  and  cream  imported  as  commercial  cream 
and  to  be  sola  as  commercial  cream. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Just  a  word  further.  There  are  creameries 
in  New  England  that  get  cream  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  get  some  cream  from  Canada  along  the  border. 

Senator  Dillingham.  From  information  that  has  come  to  me  it 
would  appear  that  in  one  instance  they  claim  tbey  paid  90  cent:! 
freight  on  a  40-quart  can  of  40  per  cent  cream,  that  the  duty  on  that 
would  be  $1,  making  $1.90.  But  now,  on  the  figure  of  the  commis- 
sioner, you  make  37  pounds  of  butter.  The  duty  if  it  came  in  in 
the  cream  the  butter  would  be  $2.96,  while  in  the  other  case  the  duty 
is  $1  and  the  freight  90  cents,  making  $1.90.  Have  you  any  explana- 
tion  of  that,  or  do  you  care  to  discuss  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  that  that  is  pretty  largely  absorbed  in  tL»^ 
Question  of  the  extra  cartage  on  your  cream  in  jugs  and  in  the  fad 
tnat  there  is  a  premium  paid  up  to  3  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat . 
it  runs  from  1^  to  3  cents  usually  for  cream  prodiiced  for  commercial 
cream.  My  client,  Mr.  Grant  here,  who  is  the  president  of  the  assiv- 
ciation,  can  give  you  all  the  little  points  about  that  which  I  can  not 
give. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  am  only  seeking  light  because  I  want  t«) 
know  what  the  situation  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  chair  was  informed  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  between  you  and  Mr.  Grant  to  take  a  half  hour. 
You  have  taken  just  a  halt  hour  yourself. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  been  trying  to  answer  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  Part  of  tnat  time  was  used  in  replyins;  t4> 
Senators^  questions,  and  so  we  will  make  an  allowance  for  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  could  file  a  brief  and  give  the  rest  of  thf 
time  to  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  file  a  brief,  and  I  will  simply  say,  in  closing, 
that  this  question  of  the  relation  of  exports  of  dairy  products  and 
imports  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  I  Want  to  invite  your 
attention  to  a  table  here  in  D  in  a  brief  which  I  will  file  very  shortly 
after  the  argument.  That  shows  at  the  present  time,  as  lor  years 
past,  that  we  have  been  shipping  from  six  to  fifteen  times  the  amount 
of  dairy  products  that  we  have  oeen  importing,  and  that  in  this  last 
year  when  there  was  a  great  cry  about  the  importation  of  Danish 
butter  that  we  were  shipping  butter  across  in  larger  quantities  than 
we  were  importing,  with  the  result  that  it  must  be  that  the  American 
farmer  was  getting  more  than  his  due  out  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  country  at  large  ^ 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  speaking  of  the  country  at  large. 

Senator  Dilungham.  These  briefs  will  all  be  carefully  read  and 
digested.     You  need  not  think  anything  will  be  overlooked. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Grant. 
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TATEMEVT  OF  MB.  TEEODOBE  P.  GBANT,  BEPBESENTINQ 
THEODOBE  P.  GBAVT  CO.,  9  FTTLTON  PLACE,  BOSTOIT,  MASS. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Wholesale  cream. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  are  located  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  located  in  Boston. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  extensive  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Last  year  we  did  about  three-fourths  of  a  million. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  I  do  want  perhaps 
0  emphasize  one  or  two  points.  Mr.  Parker's  brief,  I  oeheve, 
entlemen,  if  you  will  study  it  will  give  vou  some  light  on  the  subject 
hat  you  have  not  had  before.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  milk  and 
ream  business  for  about  20  years,  and  when  we  first  started  in  the 
reamery  business,  all  our  cfeameries  were  located  along  the  line  of 
he  railroads.  We  took  in  milk  from  the  farmers;  separated  it  and 
;ave  them  the  skimmed  milk  back,  and  shipped  the  cream  or  butter 

0  the  market. 

In  Saturdajr  or  Sunday's  Boston  Herald  is  a  little  picture  giving 
he  way  the  milk  market  nad  changed  in  the  last  20  years. 

In  1900  they  got  all  their  milk  for  the  Boston  market  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  short  distance  up  into  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
ind  nothing  from  Vermont;  in  1910  thej  reached  part  way  into 
l^ermont  and  a  little  way  into  Maine,  and  in  1920  they  covered  the 
K-hole  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  away  down  there  into  Maine, 
md  they  had  reached  into  New  York  State. 

Your  farmer  is  ambitious  to  sell  cream  on  account  of  the  more 
advantageous  price  as  against  butter.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will 
disagree  with  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  There  is  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  in 
Vermont  and  a  great  contest  among  farmers  as  to  which  is  the  better 
way  for  them,  part  sticking  to  butter  and  part  selling  their  milk. 

ilr.  Grant.  My  experience  as  a  creamery  man,  ^nator,  is  that 
we  have  been  absolutely  forced  away  from  all  railroad  shipping 
points  for  our  supply  of  cream  as  a  business. 

As  Mr.  Parker  has  said,  we  are  shipping  the  commercial  cream  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  to-day;  it  is  a  necessity;  it  is  not  a  luxury. 
A  few  years  ago  when  I  started  in  the  business  it  was  a  luxurious 
thing.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  wayfarer  left — even  the  tramp  who 
goes  and  saws  wood  wants  cream  in  his  coflFee  when  before  he  would 
nave  been  glad  to  get  coffee  with  skimmed  milk.  But  everywhere 
you  go  you  near  the  cry  for  cream. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  got  to  travel  to  many  a  hotel 
before  you  can  get  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Urant.  That  may  be;  that  is  true.  There  is  a  demand  for  it; 
people  are  asking  for  it. 

As  this  thing  developed  we  had  to  go  into  Canada  for  our  supply. 

1  think  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  ones  who  took  cream  across  the 
border  into  New  England  and  at  the  same  time  was  operating  cream- 
eries there.  To-day  I  do  not  operate  any  creameries,  but  we  buy 
our  supply  in  New  England  and  in  New  York  State  and  in  Canada. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  you  reallv  want? 
Mr.  Grant.  What  we  want  is  this:  We  want  to  forget  that  3 J 
cents  a  gallon  that  the  New  England  Milk  Producers  and  the  National 
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Dairy  Union  Association  is  asking  on  cream,  which  wouhi  «♦-- 
lutely  prohibit  bringing  in  the  cream  and  make  us  absolutely  ^f   - 

Senator  Watsox.  Do  you  want  cream  free  i 

Mr.  Grant.  No;  we  do  not.     We  supported   the   Fonlnrv  * 
because  we  believed  that  cream  for  commercial  piu'posos  sh^»i:i '  '• 
taxed  for  some  revenue.     But  when  we  come  to  tax  it  to  pr'»*i  "  * 
we  do  not  see  that  we  are  doing  the  Government  any  go^nl  an«l  i- 
are  certainly  going  to  put  some  of  us  right  out  of  businf-ss,  Iw^a  . 
there  is  not  cream  enough  in  New  England  to  go   around   u^*:  • 
normal  conditions,  and  when  abnormal  conditions  come  we  an^  • 
serious  condition. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  not  a  marked  increase  in  dairy  cjif 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  a  market  increase,  but  I  understand  in  '« ■  • 
mont  it  has  not  increased. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  importatH-r 
milk  and  cream  from  Canada. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  a  very  large  increase:  it  has  incn-?.-^ 
very  slightly. 

Senator  ^moot.  Do  you  want  this  30  per  cent  butter  fat  incrr  -' 
to  40  per  cent  the  same  as  Mr.  Parker? 

Mr.  Grant.  Y^s,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  vou  want  the  5  cents  a  gallon  to  remaj. :- 
it  is? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

vSenator  Smoot.  And  1  cent  a  gallon  on  milk  ? 

Mr,  Grant.  We  are  not  particularly  interested  in  milk,  but  . 
believe  that  that  is  sufficient.     We  believe  the  amount  which  riu^- 
in  is  infinitesimal,  and  in  this  brief  Mr.  Parker  has  filed  you  wiU  v 
dairy  markets  from  1913  on,  which  included  the  cream. ' 

SeiuUor  Smoot.  The  Pavne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  was  5  cen'-  - 
gallon  cream, 

Mr.  Grant.  Then  cream  was  put  on  the  free  list  under  the  l*r.-i'-- 
wood  Act.  ♦ 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Grant.  None  of  these  dire  calamities  that  have  happenei]   . 
would  appear  from  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  mad<*   t  -•• 
is,  we  have  had  a  higher  butter  market  in  Canada  right  alon^  :r  •■ 
we  thought  we  would  have.     So  that  in  eight  years  there  have  ^-^r- 
only  five  or  six  months  when  it  has  been  possible  to  import  butter  - 
a  profit. 

As  regards  harmonizing  these  prices :  Part  of  these  prices  are  r  t- 
monizoil  on  the  other  side;  that  is,  to  get  a  market  for  cream  it  n.  .- 
bo  pasteurized.  We  can  not  take  raw  cream  across  the  line  ^u*-*--'^- 
fuUv,  pasteimze  it.  and  ship  it  to  the  market. 

We  must  have  it  pasteurized  there,  and  for  that  rea:3on  wr  a 
obliged  to  operate  Canadian  creameries  on  a  premium  of  from  1  •• 
cents  a  pound  of  butter — not  butter  fat  in  the  content  of  a  ca: 
cream.     And  to  bring  that  across  it  costs  us  for  hauling  and  !•  **• 
charges  on  everv  can  that  we  get  across  the  line  about  $1.     In  f* 
my  bot)ks  will  show  that  it  has  done  that  for  the  last  three  years 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  prefer  to  jget  the  cream  in  New  Engrli- 
torritorv  if  you  could  to  avoid  that  charge  i 

Mr,  (iraxt.  If  we  could,  yes. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  situation  this:  The  demand  for  cream  in 
the  summer  months  is  away  beyond  the  supply  that  New  England 
Furnishes  to  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  in  order  to  have  that  supply  in  the  sunmier 
v'ou  must  keep  up  some  trade  with  the  producers  oi  cream  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  cream 
in  Canada  and  in  the  New  England  States  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Canadian  creams  cost  us  more  since  the  1st  of  January 
i>n  the  average  than  New  England  creams,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  butter  market  on  which  we  buy 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  It  costs  more  where — in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Delivered  in  Boston,  and  that  is  where  we  have  to 
figure  it;  we  can  not  figure  it  along  the  border. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  about  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Canada  to  Boston  as  compared  with  other  New  England  points  in 
the  interior  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  all  on  the  mileage  rates,  Senator.  On  the 
railroad  it  costs,  at  about  the  cheapest  rate  we  can  get,  on  a  can  of 
cream,  to  any  point  is  50  to  55  cents,  and  from  that  to  60  and  75 
cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  cost  to  bring  it  in  from  Canada, 
exclusive  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  My  Canadian  cream  costs  about  SI. 50  for  hauling  and 
icing.     We  are  dealing  not  with  a  cream  to  go  into  butter. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  include  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  does  not  include  anything  except  hauling  and 
icing  charges.  My  books  will  show  that,  and  tney  wul  be  opened  to 
the  mspection  of  anybody. 

Senator  Dilungham.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  dairy  products 
is  produced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  compared  with  the  whole 
amount  produced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Parker's  figures  in  his  brief  will 
show  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  My  recollection  is  that  Quebec  produces 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  Canadian  dairy  products  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  so.  But  you  can  not  go  back  more  than  10 
or  15  miles  from  the  border  to  get  this  market  cream.  You  have  got 
to  take  what  is  made  in  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  differential: 
Take  the  question  of  butter;  do  you  remember  what  the  rate  was 
under  the  existing  law  on  butter  coming  into  this  country  from 
Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  Six  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  2^. 
Do  you  know  what  the  Canadian  charges  to  the  northern  Vermont 
farmer  were  if  we  wanted  to  send  our  butter  into  Montreal  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  riot  know  that. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  I  do  not  remember  exactly;  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  4  cents.  I  know  there  is  a  difference  and  that 
Canada  charges  more  than  we  charge.  What  is  the  population  i»f 
New  England  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Something  over  7,000,000. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  whole  population  of  Canada^ 
Ten  million,  is  it  not?  And  we  have  that  great  market  in  New 
England,  which  Quebec  wants,  of  course,  and  Quebec  is  not  so  far 
distant  but  what  imder  proper  conditions  freight  rates  can  be  paid. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  those  things  and  have  you  explain 
them  in  connection  with  the  other  statements  you  are  making.  Our 
Vermont  farmers  pay  taxes  to  support  American  institutions  and 
they  think  they  have  a  better  right  to  the  New  England  market  than 
Quebec  has. 

Mr.  Grant.  And  we  are  very  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  All  along  the  New  England  border  we  have 
good  men  who  have  creameries  in  the  United  States.  They  are  near 
the  border,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  Uke  to  get  the  cream  from 
Canada,  and  I  am  willing  that  they  should  have  it,  but  I  want  it  U> 
be  on  fair  rates,  and  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  in  making  your  plea 
here  to-day  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  line  upon  which  the  two 
interests  could  agree  as  being  fair  and  right;  if  your  brief  does  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  it  does;  and  I  think  I  will  bring  that  out  her»^ 
that  we  absolutely  need  martet  cream.  The  brief  will  show  that  I 
sent  telegrams  and  letters  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen  creameries  in  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York — the  points  of  lar<r<" 
supply — and  I  was  unable  to  get  50  gallons  a  day;  I  was  not  able  ti» 
get  anything.  I  have  the  copies  of  tne  letters  there,  but  I  also  have 
the  originals,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  originals  if  the  copi'S 
will  not  do. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  is  your  idea,  is  it,  Mr.  Grant,  that  tlie 
New  England  dairymen  have  specialized  more  either  in  butter  or  in 
milk  and  have  not  shipped  so  much  cream;  that  is  your  claim,  is  it  ( 

Mr.  Grant.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  in  the  past  operated  creameries,  and  now  I  hav»» 
not  one  on  the  line  of  a  raliroad.  I  do  not  operate  any  at  all.  But 
we  do  buy  in  Franklin  County  in  the  wintertime,  from  the  Richmi)ncl 
Creamery,  and  I  can  mention  some  the  Senators  may  know. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  know  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Grant.  Those  names  are  contained  in  the  brief.  And  then  I 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  department  of  agriculture  in 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  making  a  survey  of  the  cream  supplv 
with  the  hopes  of  enlarging  it,  and  they  sent  me  a  list  of  all  ih«* 
creameries  tney  had  gotten  answers  from  as  a  possible  sourre  of 
supply.  I  wrote  to  every  one  of  them,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  (»no 
man  who  would  sell  me  50  gallons  a  day,  and  I  was  looking  for  2.'>(» 
to  500  gallons,  and  I  would  have  guaranteed  to  have  bought  for  tlin^' 
months,  and  that  meant  continuing  right  through  the  year. 

Our  solution  of  this  problem  is  this:  It  has  come  to  me  within  tin- 
last  48  hours — and  I  think  Mr.  Parker  has  figured  part  of  it  in  his 
brief — that  this  commercial  cream  at  5  cents  a  gallon  up  to  40  por 
cent,  and  pasteurized  cream  for  market  use  will  oe  taxed  5  cents  n 
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gallon.  Now,  that  5  cents  a  gallon  represents  what  ?  It  represents 
li  or  IJ  cents  a  pound  on  butter.  We  have  to  pay  from  1^  to  2^ 
cents  premium  on  the  Canadian  line,  and  that  would  make  4  cents; 
and  add  3  cents  for  butter'  for  transportation,  and  it  brings  that 
thing  up  to  a  harmonizing  proposition,  anyway. 

If  we  can  get  a  rate  on  commercial  cream  pasturized  in  Canada  at 
5  or  6  cents  a  gallon  up  to  40  per  cent,  and  then  tax  the  cream  coming 
in  sour  or  sweet  for  manufacturing  into  butter  at  10  cents  or  any  rate 
that  is  right,  and  we  are  right  with  it.  And  I  believe  it  will  solve  the 
problem  and  take  care  of  all  this  bugaboo  that  is  coming  up  about  the 
possibility  of  flooding  the  land  with  cream  along  the  line  dnd  making 
It  into  butter.  That  has  never  been  practiced;  it  never  was  practiced 
in  1910.  Along  the  border  as  soom  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  went 
into  effect  9  or  10  of  these  Canadians  came  across  and  they  established 
factories  all  along  the  border  in  York  State;  they  built  creameries  and 
started  in  to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and  they  all  went  broke  when 
the  butter  panic  came  in  the  spring  of  1911  and  there  is  none  of  them 
there  that  I  know  of.  There  is  some  butter  made,  but  it  is  an  in- 
fini tesimally  small  amount. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  cream  came  in  free  from  Canada,  you  would 
prefer  to  buy  it  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  prefer  it  at  all  times. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  it  be  cheaper  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  cost 
of  a  gallon  of  cream  in  Canada  and  the  cost  of  cream  in  New  England 
at  any  time,  as  an  analysis  of  our  butter  markets  will  show  from  1913  to 
1921.  We  have  them  right  up  to  date  in  this  brief,  and  they  will 
show.  To  some  of  them  we  have  added  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
and  the  present  emergency  tariff  and  they  will  show  the  Canadian 
market  and  the  basis  on  which  cream  is  bought  is  higher  than  our  own ; 
and  in  that  case  you  can  not  bring  the  cream  in  and  manufacture  to 
compete  with  our  own  goods. 

We  have  been  at  the  Dusiness  12  or  13  years,  and  I  know  it  is  an 
impracticable  proposition,  and  I  know  there  is  absolutely  no  danger 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  can  have  it 
arranged  that  way  so  that  we  can  have  5  cents  duty  on  market  cream 
— and  bear  in  mind,  again,  we  pay  a  premium  on  the  Canadian  end  of 
the  line  in  order  to  have  them  manufacture  it. 

I  believe  we  are  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Then  on  anything  that  comes  in  to  be  manufactured  into  butter — 
a  person  has  come  up  and  said  "  Is  not  that  going  to  take  care  of  it  ? " 
I  Qo  not  think  so.  There  are  so  few  places  and  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
record  at  the  customshouse.     It  could  be  handled  all  right. 

Senator  Dillingham.  May  I  inquire  whether  the  other  side  of  this 
question  has  made  application  for  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Stewart  will  know,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  was  the  question.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  asked  whether  the  farmers  or  those  repre- 
senting the  farmers  of  New  England  had  asked  to  be  heard  on  this 
question.  They  are  coming  later,  I  understand.  But  bearing  on 
tais,  I  will  ask  to  have  put  mto  the  record  a  brief  sent  to  me  by  the 
New  England  Tariff  Committee  on  certain  dairy  products,  which 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  W.  H.  Bronson,  statistician.  New 
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England  Milk  Producers'  Association;  O.  M.  Cambum,  director 
dairying,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  G.  C  W:^- 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  Connecticut  Agricultural  CoUepe 

Senator  McCumber.  You  desire  that  to  follow  the  testiiiM^nv 
Mr.  Grant? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  put  it  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  brief  of  the  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee  submit:- 
by  Senator  Dillingham  is  here  printed  m  full,  as  follows:) 

Brief   of   the   New    England   Dairy   Tariff   roMHiTTEE   on    (*ektai\   !* 

Products. 

The  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee  be^  leave  to  preBent  some  fartf  v 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  on  milk,  rmn  & 
butter.     We  believe  that  the  United  States  producers  of  dairy  products  sh*-*:* ' 
given  protection  eq^iial  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  th^ '  r  • 
States  and  competing  foreign  countries.    The  importance  of  the  dairy  indiKr 
New  England  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dairy  products  valued  at  ooer  994  (•■   ■ 
were  sold  from  New  England  farms  in  1919. 

The  cost  of  production  secured  for  the  New  England  States  and  the  Prn\  iz  • 
Quebec  for  the  month  of  April  show  a  difference  at  this  time  in  favor  dl  Qw^- 
3i  cents  per  gallon  for  milk,  40  cents  per  gallon  for  cream,  and  10  cento  per  pc«L-* 
butter.    It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  committee  that  the  costo  aeriiied  U*  '. 
period  are  nearer  together  than  in  normal  times,  since  the  decline  in  the  ctft  <  t  i 
and  feed  is  taking  place  near  the  industrial  centers  more  rapidly  than  in  the  o>.^'  -  ' 
districts.    It  was  also  e\  ident,  from  the  household  conveniences  found  in  the  <  »o*-*- 
Province,  that  dairy  farming  has  been  more  profitable  there,  due  poniUy  to  th^  r 
general  engi^ment  of  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  milking  and  other  dairi  (^ •- . 
tions  in  Quebec. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  in  operation  at 
number  of  cows  in  New  England  for  30  years.    This  is  due  to  only  one  thirr 
attractive  returns,  often  actual  losses.    That  live-stock  husbandry  is  iieceflar>  t*  ' 
maintenance  of  fertility  and  to  providing  a  market  for  roughagee  produced  ic  ""  ' 
England  is  tibdisputed.    On  a  general  scale  dairying  offers  the  only  0olutio&  > 
problem. 

The  use  of  dairy  products  b>r  the  urban  population  is  greatly  below  what  it  At  v 
This  is  due  to  two  things,  viz:  Lack  of  appreciation  of  their  importance  us  : 
difficulty  of  securing  a  fresh ,  uniform,  wholesome  product  from  remote  lepow.    F  - 
ness  men  ever3rwhere  agree  that  without  a  prosperous  and  thriving  agncj!'-'*  ' 
contented  industrial  class  is  impossible. 

OROANIZATION    OF  THE   COMMriTEE. 

As  a  result  of  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  dair^*  industr>'.  «h.->  ! 
been  developing  for  the  past  20  years,  there  was  brought  together  a'reprp»»t*' 
body  at  Boston  on  February  24,  1921,  to  consider  a  tariff  on  dairv'  proaiKi^  ■•"*.• 
view  to  bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  t^oaignor.    ^ ' ' 
sentatives  from  practically  all  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association.  State  deparr  - 
of  agriculture,  State  granges,  and  State  agricultural  colleges  of  the  New  Vw- 
States  were  present.    In  addition,  the  Eastern  New  York  Milk  Prodttrer?  *;  • 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  were  represented. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  at  this  meeting  each  State  group  selected  «  '^ 
sentative  to  carry  out  the  necessary  work  of  formulating  a  tariff  si-hediil*- 
^Toup  ronjdsts  of  W.  N.  (^ady,  Vermont  State  Grange,  chairman:  t>.  M    «  ah 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  secretary;  J.  W.  AlM^p.  <'»»iin-- 
Dairyman's  Association;  H.  N.  Sawver.  New  Hampshire' Farm  Bureau,  M    I»  ." 
Maine  Agricultural  College;  G.  R.  Little,  Eastern  New  York  Milk  Pr»»dine«^  . 
Dunn,  Rhode  Island  State  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture;  and  W.  U    |tn>ik^  i. 
England  Milk  Producera*  Aa80(iation. 

THE   SCHEDULE   OF  TARIFFS   \KEnBI>. 

For  tlie  protection  of  the  dairv  industrv  in  New  England  the  <timmittee  has* '  '" 
latecl  the  following  minimum  duties:  For  milk,  ^  cents  per  !:allon:  frr  •  rt-is? 
I'ents  per  gallon;  for  butter,  10  cents  per  pound. 
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DAIRY   CONDITIONS. 

In  New  England  the  number  of  farms  as  reported  by  the  United  States  census 
lave  shown  a  marked  decline  in  each  State  for  20  years,  ranging  from  11  per  cent 
n  Vermont  to  24  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  since  1910.  Up  to  tlie  beginning  of 
li^h  prices  for  dairy  products  in  1915-16,  the  number  of  cows  in  New  England  nad 
teadily  declined.  Dairying  is  the  main  source  of  income  to  the  New  England 
armer.  Adequate  protection  on  dairy  products  would  do  considerable  to  bring 
itrricultiire  in  New  England  back  to  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  cost  of  production  of  dairy  products  iii  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  lower  than 
L I  is  in  the  New  England  States. 

Milk. — The  cost  of  producing  1  gallon  of  3.7  per  cent  milk  is  10.041  cheaper  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  ('anada,  tlian  in  the  New  England  States.  Transportation 
rharges  to  Boston  favor  the  New  England  producer  to  the  amount  of  10.0065  per 
;:allon  which  when  subtracted  from  the  10.041  leaves  the  difference  in  favor  of  Quebec 
»f  $0.0345  per  gallon. 

^>€am.— Based  on  these  costs,  the  cost  of  producing  1  gallon  of  36  per  cent  cream 
i.H  §0.40  per  gallon  less  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England.  Transportation  charges 
to  Hofiton  is  $0,006  per  gallon  less  from  the  New  England  center  of  production  than 
from  the  Quebec  center  of  production  which  when  subtracted  from  the  10.40  leaves 
the  difference  in  favor  of  Quebec  of  $0,394  per  gallon. 

Butter. — Based  on  the  costs  of  milk,  the  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  butter  is*  10 
*  ent5  lees  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England.  Transportation  to  Boston  of  butter 
irom  the  center  of  production  in  New  England  is  §;0.0003  per  pound  less  than  from 
the  Quebec  shipping  point  which  when  subtracted  from  the  10  cents  leaves  the 
difference  in  favor  of  Quebec  of  $0.0997  per  pound. 

SPECIFIC    DUTY   DE8IR.\BLE    ON    MILK,    CREAM,    AND    BUTTER. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  and  due  to  trade  practices,  a  specific  duty 
on  milk,  cream,  and  butter  is  desirable. 

CHANGE    IN    PRICE    LEVEL    MAKES    HIGHER    DUTY    NECESSARY   TO   PROVIDE    SAME 

PROTECTION . 

In  1897,  when  butter  sold  for  20  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was 
adopted.     At  the  present  price  level  of  butter,  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  same  protection. 

CANADIAN  MILK  AND  CREAM   NOT  NECESSARY  TO  SUPPLY  NEW  ENGLAND  NEEDS. 

The  New  England  farmer  can  supply  New  England's  needs  for  milk  and  cream. 
lu  1919,  when  416,000  gallons  of  cream  were  shipped  from  Canadian  points  to  Boston, 
the  butter  produced  by  New  England  creameries  would  have  provided  4,500,000 
gallons  of  36  per  cent  cream,  or  eleven  times  the  amount  necessary  to  replace  the 
Canadian  shipments. 

The  butter  production  in  New  England  would  have  supplied  nine  times  the  amount 
needed  to  replace  Canadian  cream  shipments  to  Boston  for  the  month  of  heaviest 
ehipment  (June).  The  butter  would  also  have  provided  a  large  amount  of  additional 
milk  if  more  milk  had  been  needed. 

BUTTER   IMPORTS    FROM   CANADA. 

Butter  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  from  350,000  pounds  in  1913  to  over 
9,000,000  pounds  in  1920. 

STANDARD    OF   LIVING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  Quebec  is  lower  than  in  New  England  when  measured 
]^y  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  wife  and  daughters  help  milk  and  higher  than 
in  New  England  when  measured  by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  house  has 
conveniences  such  as  running  water,  furnaces,  and  bathrooms.  The  presence  of 
these  latter  conveniences  indicates  more  profitable  diary  production  in  Quebec  than 
in  New  England. 

'Sanitary  facilities  for  producing  milk  such  as  ice  houses  and  milk  houses  are  much 
less  numerous  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England. 
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TARIFF   SCHEDULES   ON    OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  dairy  farmer  deserves  a  protection  which  is  as  effective  as  that  applied  t<  ' 
industries,  in  order  to  encourage  and  maintain  an  intelligent  class  in  the  prodi'* 
of  this  most  essential  product,  and  in  the  preservation  of  farms  in  a  high  fU*' 

fertility. 

IMPORTED   OILS   A   MENACE  TO  THE   DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

In  recent  years  the  consumption  of  oleomargarine  has  increased  tremendously 
at  present  1  pound  is  consumed  to  each  2  to  3  pounds  of  butter  eat(*n.    The  ia;- ' 
tion  of  vegetable  oils,  used  largely  for  this  purpose,  has  increased  from  eiffhtT-f*    .. 
one-half  millions  of  pounds  in  1912  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  millii«ifc>  -^ 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty-tive  milUons  in  1920.    This  has  been  an  importac*.  u- 
in  promoting  losses  to  dairymen  throughout  the  country,  and  it  may  mv«*  .uis- 
materially  the  health  of  the  Nation.    The  New  England  fanner  desim  to  «^ 
quate  protection  against  these  products. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   MILK  IN  THE   DIET. 

Eminent  scientists  and  health  authorities  now  recognize  milk  and  its  pp>: 
the  most  nourishing  of  all  foods  in  daily  use.    The  vitamines.  present  in  a^"v^.  i 
are  essential  to  growth,  health,  reproduction,  and  longevity.    These  ire  .•;:* 
most  abundantly  in  fresh  milk  produced  near  the  consuming  centers  and  fr  c: 
whose  ration  consists  of  green  foods  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.    It  • 
respects  New  England  products  are  superior  to  those  of  Canada  as  a  source  of  nur 

This  report  was  prepared  in  its  final  form  by  order  of  the  New  En^and  Dair\  " . 
Committee  by  W.  H.  Bronson,  statistician.  New  England  Milk  ProducM*  .\flMi' 
O.  M.  Camburn,  director  of  dairying,  Massachusetts  Department  of  .Virricultar^ 
G.  C.  White,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Coller^. 

(The  following  brief  was  later  submitted  by  Mr.  Grant :) 

The  Cream  Dealers  Association  of  New  ENGLi^^ 

Boston,  AuffUMi  :  ' 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  On  behalf  of  tlie  Cream  Dealers  Association  of  New  Enciat^l 
leave  to  present  some  facts  which  should  be  ^iven  consideraticm  in  the  frunir..- 
tariff  relative  to  milk,  cream,  and  butter.    The  same  arguments  apply  in  a  r»-   ■' 
less  desfree  to  all  these  products,  but  I  am  more  particiilarly  interested  in  u*    • 
schedule. 

We  maintain  that  in  no  case  should  a  tariff  be  levied  on  these  articles  whi«h  "i 
the  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets. 

Tlie  eoneral  suj^pcstions  which  obtain  why  no  tariff  should  be  levied  wK: 
unnefessarily  rai^e  the  price  of  these  artic  lea  to  tlie  consumer  are: 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  question  of  dairy  imports  is  principally  a  Can^ian  >:    • 
Do  we  desire  to  foster  trade  with  Canada,  which  last  year  took  fn>m  the  Tni^*: 
$800,000,000  of  goods,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  $:iiiO,OliO.Oiii" 
we  must  not  place  a  prol)ibitive  tax  on  agricultural  prcnlucts,  which  make  'if  v 
of  Canada's  exports.     We  believe  it  \\411  be  admitted  tiiat  rev^nllcb^  of  ll  e  '•  - 
ities  of  a  retaliatory  tariff  it  is  impossible  to  sell  Canada  in  the  future  u  •'  ■  • 
extent  if  any  traiff  bill  prevents  the  import  from  Canada  of  its  airrirultunl  i-r* 

(2)  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  Uie  cc»8t  of  living  is  that  i.f  daiix  r  r  • 
In  1919  the  production  of  milk  in  this  ccnintry  was  90,000,0(M).00(t  [KaLiMlo    .: 
mately  45,000,000,000  quart.^).     Of  this  amount  the  u.^e  was-  - 

For  manufacture:  ^'' 

Creamery  butter 

Dairy  butter 

( 'heese 

CondeuFod  milk i 

Ice  cream 

Total  manufactures 

As  fluid  milk: 

Ilouseliold  purposes 

Feeding  calves 

Waste,  loss 

Total 
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Any  tariff  which  increases  the  cost  materially  strikes  at  every  family,  every  child , 
every  invalid.  ♦ 

f3)  Milk  is  the  food  of  children  and  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  human 
^ustinence,  holding  in  proper  balance  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  salts,  and  con- 
tains the  vitamines  essential  for  proper  growth  and  development.  It  furnishes  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  average  American  family,  and  has  no  substitute  for  the 
proper  noiu-ishment  of  infants,  (liriff  Information  Surveys,  Dairy  Products,  p.  11; 
reference  hereafter  to  pages  unless  s})eoified  are  to  this  document.) 

<4)  Cream  is  the  moat  easily  digestible  form  of  fat,  and  as  such  is  greatly  in  demand 
ioT  invalids.  There  has  been  in  the  past  two  years  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption 
<fi  cream  for  table  use,  and  particularly  for  ice  cream.  This  has  been  accentuated 
Ance  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The  fact  that  over  2,000,000,000  quarts  of  milk 
vere  used  in  thLs  country  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  shows  the  importance  of  the 
article  to  the  table. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  some  figures  as  to  the  shipments  of  cream  to  Boston  on 
^eet  marked  **A'  . 

(3)  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  price  of  milk  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible  for 
the  consumer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  least  in  the  New  England  territory  milk 
is  bought  by  weight  and  test,  a  premium  being  paid  for  butter  fat  in  excess  of  3.7  per 
cent,  with  the  result  that  any  unnecessary  burden  placed  on  cream  or  butter  will  tend 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 

(6)  While  there  ha?  been  some  international  trade  in  butter,  and  considerable  has 
\yeen  imported  from  Denmark  in  the  past  vear,  that  import  has  practically  ceased  at 
the  pre'^ent  time,  it  being  apparent  that  Denmark  can  find  a  better  market  abroad. 
Without  Queation,  completed  statistics  will  show  large  shipments  of  butter  abroad  to 
balance  tne^e  imports.  (See  inclosed  clipping  from  Current  Affairs  publication  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  date  of  Apr.  25.) 

(7)  A  study  of  the  situation  relative  to  the  Canadian  and  United  States  markets 
indiratej  clearly  that  there  has  been  no  injury  to  the  United  States  farmer  because  of 
the  imports  from  Canada. 

Sheet  '*B,"  hereto  annexed,  gives  a  comparison  of  the  Boston  and  Montreal  markets 
from  May,  1913,  to  April  15, 1921.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  figures  cover  a  period  dur- 
ing which  there  has  been  a  tariff  of  2^  cents  on  butter,  and  cream  has  been  free;  also 
that  frequently  Montreal  quotations  are  higher  than  those  of  Boston,  as  particularly  for 
the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  that  since  January,  1921,  the  Montreal  market  has 
often  been  in  substantial  advance  of  the  Boston  market.  Wednesday  quotation, 
August  25,  1921,  Boston  40  rents,  Montreal  40  to  41 J  cents.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  exchange  prior  to  1920,  and  had  it  not  beeti  for  a  favorable 
exchange  rate  no  butter  could  have  been  imported  during  the  last  year. 

Sheet  "C"  is  the  result  of  taking  the  tables  on  page  43  and  adding  to  the  Canada 
price  2i  cents,  the  amount  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  in  force  while  the  prices  prevailed. 
It  ^ill  be  seen  that  with  the  addition  of  these  figures  Canada's  average  was  higher  by 
about  4  cents  in  1914,  practically  the  same  in  1915,  3  cents  higher  in  1916,  2  cents 
hi.?her  in  1917. 

The  general  considerations  stated  in  paragraph  1  apply  particularly  to  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Comparison  of  imports  of  butter  and  butter  substitutes  from  Canada  and  exports 
of  butter  alone  to  Canada  for  5  years  from  1913  to  1919,  inclusive,  practically  all  under 
the  1913  tariff  act,  show  total  in  pounds:  From  Canada,  7,399,211;  to  Canada,  6,196,971. 
(See  Dairy  Products,  United  States  Tariff  Survey.) 

In  May  of  1921  (see  New  York  Produce  Review)  Canadian  exports  to  United  States 
of  butter  were  22,399;  imports  from  United  States  were  156,030. 

These  facts  show  the  interdependence  of  this  country  and  Canada  for  butter  supply. 

(8)  International  trade  in  fresh  milk  and  cream  has  been  limited  to  border  trade 
with  Canada  because  of  the  highly  perishable  character  of  these  products  (see  p.  10), 
the  limit  on  fast  refrigerating  trains  about  500  miles  (see  p.  12);  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  sufficiently  bulky  when  handled  in  containers  so  that  they  can  not 
be  moved  any  considerable  cfistance  from  the  entry  point  without  considerable  freight 
differential  against  the  Canadian  product. 

The  total  ofimports  and  exports  m  1919  were  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  domestic  production  (p.  10),  and  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  sections 
Irom  which  fresh  milk  and  cream  come,  namely,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  advantages 
in  dairying  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  competing  sections  of  the  United 
States  (pp.  10  and  36).  A  comparison  of  wholesale  milk  prices  (p.  21)  shows  for 
the  years  1913-1916,  inclusive,  that  the  Montreal  prices  were  at  all  times  nearly 
^ual  to  the  Boston  prices,  being  somewhat  higher  irequently,  while  Montreal  and 
Toronto  prices  ruled  considerably  higher  than  Chicago  and  ^ew  York  prices.    The 
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freight  differential  between  Montreal  and  Boston  meets  any  normal  difTerenoe  t«-T«  -  2 
these  markets. 

(9)  See  annexed  sheet  "D, "  taken  from  tables,  pages  38,  39,  and  41,  to  tk*-  • 
that  our  butter  exports  have  exceeded  imports  of  butter  and  substitutes  iii.«^*ifr>     i.- 
excepting  1916  since  1910,  and  that  our  exports  have  increased  ffom  appfx>Y2iLA'- . 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  $15,000,000. 

Adding  butter  substitutes  exported  shows  a  large  balance  in  our  favor  aod  }  -    • 
years,  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  exports  are  six  times  greater  than  the  imporu. 

(10)  It  is  clear  that  the  New  England  imports  will  make  up  a  great  pftrt  of  th^  wx 
cream  imports  from  Canada,  and  if  New  England  producer  are  not  aavenclv  an*-  *''* 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  not  be  injur^. 

In  1915  there  was  a  total  import  into  the  country  of  2.077.000  gaiioiMi  ol  «:.  - 
1,735,000  gallons  came  in  over  the  Vermont  border  (see  p.  15).' 

Also  note  that  Boston  prices  are  consistently  higher  than  in  any  other  lair^     '  - 
in  the  country  (p.  15).  and  that  since  cream  and  milk  were  plac*ed  on  the  fn^    - 
while  the  milk  imports  have  increased  trade  in  cream  has  not  been  so  greatly  aff^  *- 

Further,  a  study  of  tables  (p.  9)  shows  that  in  1918  the  value  of  importt  oi  •!&  - 
products  was  only  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports.  In  1917.  7  per  cent  mz  '  ■ 
1920,  with  the  exchange  in  favor  of  the  importer,  only  16  per  cent. 

(11)  That  the  dairy  industry  has  not  suffered  during  a  period  in  which  ih»*  ur 
was  at  all  times  low  and  under  which  for  some  years  milk  and  cream  have  !•««•&  **- 
and  butter  only  24  cents  per  pound,  is  shown  by  report  on  pages  11  and  12  an^  -** 
on  page  17  showing  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country  increased  from  16  ^.  •• 
in  1920  to  23,747.000 — approximately  50  per  cent  increase-^and  the  value  of  lh»*  -^  • 
was  practically  multiplied  by  four  in  that  time. 

This  indicates  two  facts  first,  that  farmers  have  increased  the  production  f**'     « 
by  breeding  and  elimination  of  ''boarders"  or  unproductive  cows:  and.  second  •  ** 
dairying  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry.     -  S«»  p    . 
pars.  2,  3.  and  4.) 

(12)  The  United  States  should  be  careful  to  levy  no  prohibitive  taritl  oc  ia' 
products,  not  only  for  the  effect  on  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  becaime  w#-  ▼  - 
to  encourage  our  export  ti'ade.    At  the  present  time  that  trade  is  nuUdnir  a  n; 
advance '(see  table,  p.  10>.  showing  that  while  imports  for  consumption  jjiew  "^  '. 
1917  to  1920  about  one  million  dollars,  exports  increased  one  and  one-half  k  ..    ' 
dollars. 

(13)  The  United  States  and  Canada  are  to  a  certain  extent  interdependent  on  •«  - 
other  in  the  matter  of  a  cream  and  milk  supply.     Varying  crop  conditiooa  tn  diiV-^." 
areas  affect  production  differently.    Then,  a^in.  this  trade  has  a  seaeooal  anpv-' 
highest  production  being  April  to  June,  heaviest  consumption  June  to  Sepcein^i*^ 

While  the  total  trade  is  small,  it  does  come  lai^ly  at  seasons  when  the  mmrt.^'  • 
short  and  the  absence  of  the  small  amount  imported  would  give  an  unfair  rhui'  • 
profiteering. 

This  season  investigation  showed  not  enough  cream  to  supply  the  leiDtiiBatr  *• 
mands  of  the  business  for  the  summer  months  in  the  United  States  av»i]a>*i'» 
Boston  market. 

(14)  Ther?  seems  no  good  reason  for  considering  it  necessary  to  hannoiu**   "■ 
cream  tariff  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  th.^  tax  on  butter,  if  that  remaina  at  H  cmii*  •' 
pound.     If  to  be  strictly  harmonized,  however,  the  following  is  the  nropi^r  m^*:  ^ 
of  arriving  at  an  equivalence  and  not  the  figures  of  the  New  England  Milk  P*nd  .  •  •* 
Association,  which  arc  based  on  theory  and  not  on  actual  working  conditiooa 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  7  of  this  memoranda,  the  imports  of  creain  ou&t^i-    ■ 
New  England  are  negligible.    There  is  no  cream  shipped  into  V>rmonU  New  Uar 
shire,  or  Maino  for  consumption.    The  nearest  points  to  the  Canada  line  aiv  >;*'  •-. 
field,  Worcester,  and  Boston,  all  upward  of  225  miles  from  the  border  and  potau  »  i'J 
A  fair  comparison  of  freight  and  cartage  plus  tariff  reduces  to  absurdity  the  ctaisfe- 
the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association  for  20  ix*r  cent  ad  valorem  on  cream     V  •■ 
cream  shipped  is  about  36  per  cent  butter  fat — a  lO-gallon  jug  of  cream  ixkotauk*  * 
pounds  of  36  ]>er  cent  cream  and  contains  29.52  pounds  of  butter  fat>  which,  wiih  -■• 
churn  ^in,  will  make  35.42  pounds  of  butter. 

The  figures  relative  to  freignt  and  cartage  are  probably  a  fair  average  on  hoch  l--:.  : 
and  cream.  It  is  necessary  for  purchasers  of  cream  to  pay  a  small  premium  o\>r  ^  - 
butter  market,  ranging  from  1  per  cent  to  3  i^er  cent — in  this  comimnron  it  »a\«-fik?  s 
at  l^  per  cent.  The  subtraction  shows  the  amount  of  tariff  tax  on  rrnam 
to  balance  (taking  into  consideration  the  freight  charges  and  premium ): 


1  Where  the  word  "pounds"  is  used  the  word  "gallons"  should  be  aub«Uttitvd«  •»  tbb  %»  •v%i^^ 

an  error. 
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''reii^rht,  cartage,  etc.,  on  35.42  pounds  butter $0. 35 

>iity  at  8  cents  per  pound 2. 88 

Total 3 .  23 

•"Toight,  cartage,  etc.,  on  82  pounds  cream §1. 73 

^remium  over  butter  market 30 

2.03 

0  gallons  required  to  balance,  approximately 1. 20 

However,  if  the  imports  from  Canada  were  to  be  considered  only,  there  is  no  need 
or  a  tax  of  more  than  2 J  cents  per  pound  on  butter  ftom  a  standpoint  of  strict  protec- 
if>u.  As  no  cream  is  imported  from  any  other  country  than  Canada,  it  is  unfair  to 
ubmit  that  product  to  the  disadvantage  of  meeting  a  competition  which  does  not 
*xist.  The  tneory  advanced  by  the  proponents  of  strict  harmonizing  is  that  a  man 
night  buy  cream,  bring  it  across  the  border,  and  there  close  to  the  border  manufac- 
,ur*^  butter.  It  was  not  done  to  any  considerable  extent  when  butter  was  taxed  and 
:n»ani  free,  nor  when  butter  was  taxed  G  cents  and  cream  5  cents.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  would  be  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  tax  cream  imported  for  manufacture  of  butter 
>n  a  different  basis  from  that  imported  for  commercial  use.  Heavier  cream,  sour 
LTi»am,  and  other  cream  imported  for  the  chum  could  be  placed  at  rate  harmonizing 
with  the  butter  tariff . 

(15)  It  is  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  proponents  of  a  high  tariff  on  dairy  prod- 
ucti^  have  in  mind  prohibiting  the  import  of  these  products.  Articles  of  the  New 
Kne:lajid  Dairyman,  official  organ  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
ahow  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  with  imports  of 
$21,842,866  in  value,  and  exports  of  $126,742,439,  it  is  apparent  that  as  a  revenue 
producing  schedule  it  will  be  a  small  factor.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  in  1913 
milk  produced  a  revenue  of  $918,  cream  $62,287,  and  any  increase  over  the  Panye- 
Aldrich  rate  will  in  our  opinion  place  the  imports  on  a  plane  where  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishinfT  returns  will  become  effective  and  the  income  will  be  negligible. 

\16»  In  the  opinion  of  the  cream  dealers,  the  whole  trouble  with  any  tendency  of 
weakness  in  the  butter  market  last  year  was  the  result  of  oleo  and  vegetable  oil  sub- 
stitutes both  manufactured  and  imported.  So  long  as  this  is  classed  with  butter 
wiU  the  large  packing  houses  be  able  to  store  butter  both  salted  and  sweet,  for  purposes 
of  homogenizing,  and  when  overloaded  ship  same  into  the  market  to  break  prices,  as 
was  done  in  the  spring  of  1921 .  In  closing,  the  cream  dealers  hold  the  increase  of  duty 
on  cream,  butter,  and  milk  above  the  19i3  tariff  act  as  unnecessary  from  a  standpoint 
of  protection,  but  advocate  the  rates  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  emergency  act  as  the 
fair  share  the  business  should  pay  in  customs  revenue  for  support  of  the  Government. 
They  oppose  any  increase  over  those  rates  excepting  that  they  do  not  object  to  an 
increase  on  cream  of  40  per  cent  or  more  butter  fat  content,  sour  cream,  or  cream  im- 
ported for  manufacturing  into  butter  for  the  market. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  New  England  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  Boston  and  Suburban  Milk  Dealers'  Association  both  have  passed  resolutions 
opposing  any  increase  beyond  that  provided  in  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff  act. 
V  ery  truly,  yours. 

The  Cream  Dealers'  Association  of  New  England. 
By  Parker  &  Weir,  Attorneys. 

A.  Milk  receipts  by  rail  at  Boston  during  month  of  January,  1U21 . 

Quarts. 

Boston  <t  Albany I,a32,333 

Boston  &  Maine 9, 870,  535 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 2, 277, 415 

Total 13,180,283 
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A.  Milk  receipts  by  rail  at  Boston  during  Trvonth  of  January ,  19iJ — (  ontiiiued 

RECEIPTS  DXTRING  FEBRUARY,  1921. 


Massachusetts... 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

lUiode  Island . . . 

New  York 

Canada 


Total. 


Boston  &.  Albany 
Railroad. 


Milk. 


QwitU.' 
78»06« 


966^870 


1,064,934 


Cream. 


QwvrU. 
817 


29,360 


30,177 


Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad. 


Milk. 


QuarU. 

689,734 
1,928^648 
1,324,122 
3,229,229 


1,133,918 
5»300 


8,310,951 


Cream. 


Qvorto. 

3,502 

307,903 

40,854 

476^000 


M,680 
30^480 


New 

Ten  it 
road. 


Yvk.  N«« 


Milk. 


Q««rte. 
388»9S3 


670^  S3S 
407,  l€0 


49R,132 


924,419  I    1,965,0» 


V--^ 


Massachusetts... 

Maine 

New  Mampshlre. 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island... 

New  York 

Canada 


RECEIPTS  DURING  MARCH,  1921. 


93,015 
i    1,072,656' 


660 


34,040 


776,431 
2,254,062 
1,433,229 
3,654,693 


1,362,681 
8,100 


Total '    1,165,065  \ 


34,700  ;    9,499,196 


5^472 

371,619 

89^128 

648^360 


84,320 
52,720 


457, 


752,912 

44\«» 

075 

682,154 


1,251,628  I    2,332,822 


RECEIPTS  DURING  APRIL,  1921. 


y. 


Ma^achuset^s.. . 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Connerticut 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Canada 


Total, 


97,631 


774,727 


872,358 


996 


27,600 


28,596 


694,936 
2,078,282 
1,467,143 
3,360,377 


1,446,218 
6,200 


9,053,155 


4,865 
427,416 
117,033 
765,659 


103,080 
126,000 


1,544,063 


426,  M> 


548,196 
475,380 


871,71 


2,S22,S>2  I 


H  •> 


RECEIPTS  DURING  MAY,  1921. 


Massachusetts... 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont , 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

New  York , 

Canada , 


Total. 


102,264 
'i,'i22,848 


1,225,112 


538 


702,742 
2,292,424 
l,n2,525 
36,280  I    3,460,920 


36,818 


l,734,h63 
29,010 


9,932,084 


5,969 

476,424 

182,314 

1,055,935 


\ 


440,325 


I5h,310 
608.940 


173,320          912,  MO 
264,640   


2,160,602      1,120,679 


il 


••  -I 


Massachusetts... 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island... 

New  York 

Canada 


Total. 


RECEIPTS  DURING  JUNE,  1921. 


720 


104,917 

935,' 886  j    53, 120 


616,663  12,302 

2,114,418  455,009 

1,674,308  211,874 

3,921,217  .  1,060,964 


4S9.0f73 


1,911,751  I        1<«,080 
46,020  .        394,530 


4«6,43t 

«0 

1,002.  MO 


1,040,797  ;         5.'),840  |  10,284.377  i    2,324,430  ,    ^302.900 


r  'r 
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FIGURES   COMPILED   BY   CITY   OP   BOSTON   MILK   INSPECTOR'S    OFFICE. 

Total  cream  receipts  at  Boston  for  year  ending  December  31,  1918:  Forty  per  cent 

eam,  1,489,565  gallons;  15  per  cent  cream,  1^807 J.15  gallons. 

Total  cream  receipts  at  Boston  for  year  ending  December  31,  1919:  Forty  per  cent 

earn,  1,781,200  gallons;  15  per  cent  cream,  2,157,880  gallons. 

Total  cream  receipts  at  Boston  for  year  ending  December  31,  1920:  Forty  per  cent 

earn,  2,400,605  gallons;  15  per  Cent  cream,  3,081,330  gallons. 

By  Average  market  for  butter. 


1913. 

ay 

me 

ily 

ugiist , 

eptember 

ctober 

ovember 

t«c«mber 

1914. 

lay 

une 

uly 

lUgUSt 

eptember 

Htober 

iovember 

ywsmhor 

1915. 

lay 

une 

uly 

ivigast 

September 

>clober 

!^ovember 

Decembcur 

1916. 

»ay 

lime 

luly 

August 

Bcptembcr 

October 

November 

December 

1917. 

May 

Jane 

j«\y ; ; 

August 

^  Wednesday  of  each  week. 


Boston 

Chamber 

of  Com- 

merce.i 


10.28} 
.28 
.27 
.28^ 
.31 
.31 

.3i; 

.331 


38{ 
394 


Average  I 
Montreal 
quota-   I 
tions. 


.281 


30f 

28A 
30| 


34| 


30 
30 
29H 

39A 

44] 


37i 


1917— Continued 

September , 

October , 

November , 

December 

1918. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decembco' 

1919. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September 

October , 

November , 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April  (two  weeks) , 


Boston 
Chamber 
of  Com- 
merce.! 


10.441 


.63} 

.64^ 

.66| 

.67} 

.60 

.57 

.57 


Average 
Montreal 
quota- 
tions. 


44j 
44$ 

46 

4 


6U  1. 
66}  ! 


.  58]  I 
.53J 


,52| 

,46} 

48 

49 


42g 

43} 

46i 
49 


52} 


.54^ 


.54i 

.57} 

.58 

.651 

.70 


.52 

.52 

.51^ 

.54 
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Butter  market,  19*1. 


Boston. 


Underwood 
2\  cents: 
Jan. 5.. 
Jan. 12. 
Jan. 19. 
Jan.  26. 
Feb.  2.. 
Feb.  9-. 
Feb. 16. 
Feb.  23. 
Mar.  2.. 
Mar.  9 . . 
Mar.  16. 
Mar.  23. 
Mar.  30. 
Apr.  6.. 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  20. 
Apr.  27. 
May  4.. 


tariff, 


10.55 
.54 
.52 
.50 
.49 
.44 
.45 
.49 
.54 
..50 
.45 
.45 
.46 
.49 
.49 
.46 
.3.S 
.37 


Montreal. 


SO.  50  +10. 02i- 


.52  4- 
.53  + 
.52H 
.52^-1- 
.52H 
.51J+ 
.51i+ 
.54  + 
.56i+ 
.5S  4- 
.58  + 
.  55i+ 
.54i+ 
.54  + 
.52  + 
.54  + 
.35  + 


Underwood    tarifT, 
2i  rents— Tontd. 

Mavll 

May  IS 

Ma5'2.=» 

Emergenpy    i  ariff , 
6  cents:  ' 

June  I 

Junes 

June  15 

June  22 

June  29 

July  r. 

Julv  13 

July  20 

Julv  27 

AuR.  3 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  24 


Boston. 


to.  34 
.29 
,2vj 


.32 
.33 
.34 

.36 
.37i 
.40 
.42 


.4.3 
.40 


MnntT*&. 


%t\ 


Tl     I 


S}:**:^ 


>a- 


.1  - 


'X.*- 


SW-^  4 


.«.  I 


•» 


The  following  table  shows  in  one  column  New  York  butter  price?,  the  niht-r  V  t  ■ 
prices  plus  2 J  per  cent  Cpresent  duty): 

[See  p.  42  Tariff  Information  Surveysr— Dair>-  Product ^-1 


January... 
February. . 
March .  .*. . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


1913. 


Average . 


January... 
February. . 
March ..'.., 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October... 
November. 
December . 


1914. 


Average. 


January . . . 
February. . 
March . .'. . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
Oct  ober . . . 
NovemlxT. 
December . 


1915. 


New 
York. 


Clanada. 


S0.34KS 

I0.323R 

.3656 

.3113 

.36.V) 

.3175 

.347S 

.31 

.2S47 

.29 

.2S01 

.2S13 

.2693 

.2763 

.2791 

.2775 

.3135 

.2S3S 

.  3169 

.3013 

.  ,\375 

.305 

.3615 

.31 

3225 


.2997 


.  3325 
.2.'^4 

.2765  ' 
.2544 
.2613 
.2725  ' 
.27S1  I 

.3135  I 
.3175 
.  3491 
.3410 


.3369 

.32.% 
.301.'> 
.  \V\<S 

.2<s:»  I 

.27(13  ' 
.  2«)00 
.  2675 
.  2^7s 
.3123  ■ 
.  3.V17 


.  3125 
.  3075 
.3150 
.  2S75 
.3100 
.265 
.  Jhio 
.2963 
.31 
.»r25 
.  MXlo 
.  3075 


29** 


.3225 
.3375 
.  3575 
.370 
.  32:.0 
.  :W75 

.  3iV)3 
.  3263 
.  IV>25 

.;« 
.:«75 


2990 


New 
York. 


r* 


Average, 


.2996 


..Tto5 


1916. 

January f^, 

,  February 

'March 

I    April 

'   May 

June 

luly 

August 

September 

'  October 

I  November 

December 

Average 

1917. 

.January 

February 

I  March..' 

April 

May 

I  June 

.  Jtily 

'  .Vugust 

September 

October 

November 

I)cceml)er 

,  Average 

191  s. 

.laniiary 

Febniary 

March 

I  April 

May 

Jnne 

•July 

.V  iigust 

Scptemljer 

October 

November 

December 

Average 


xm.\ 


«> 


4iv' 


•Ml^ 


41  VI 


»-•«! 


41 47 


♦4V 


saw 


4^75 

4^7 


I 
ii 


Mt: 
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»?17 


Table  D. 


910 , 

911 ^ .• 

912 ^. 

913 ; 

914 

915 , 

»16 

917 

918 

919 , 

.920 , 


Imports  of 
buitflr  ftod 
substi- 
tutes. 


Pounds. 
1,360,245 
1,007,826 
1,025,668 

i,m,2^ 

7,842,022 

3,828,227 

712,998 

523,673 

1,805,925 

4,131,469 

20,770,950 


Ml  11  I  I 


Exports  of 
butt^. 


Pounds. 

3,140,645 

4,877,798 

6,092,235 

8,685^600 

3,693,697 

9,850,704 

13,487,481 

26,835,092 

17,735,966 

33,739,960 

27,155,834 


Exports  of 
oleo. 


Pounds. 
3,418^682 
3,794,939 
3,627,425 
2,067,582 
2, 532, 821 
5,252,183 
5,426,221 
5,651,267 
6,309,896, 
18,570,400* 
20,952,180 


Total 

exports  of 

butter  and 

butter  8ub« 

stitutes. 


Pounds. 

6,569,177 

8,672,936 

9,719,660 

6y 543, 182 

6,226,418 

16,102,887 

18,913,702 

32,486,250 

29,045,862 

52,310,360 

48,108,014 


T  •* 


INQUIRY, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  15,  1921. 
Clover  IIidg£  Creamery, 

Mill  Village,  N.  H. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  for  about  50  jugs  of  40  per 
cent  cream  daily  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  82  pounds  of  iereikiii  to  the 
jug  plus  20  per  cent  overrun  and  3  cents  above  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  quota- 
tion for  tub  butter,  week  of  arrival,  we  to  fumiish  cans. 

How  much  cream  could  you  ship  us  at  the  present  time  and  how  much  more  could 
you  ship  us  another  season  if  you  could  have  a  steady  market? 
\  ery  truly,  yours, 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 


ANSWER. 


T.  P.  Grant  Co. 


Mill  Village,  N.  H.,  Jicly  fO,  19fil, 


Dear  Sirs:  We  are  getting  such  a  steady  and  insistent  demand  for  our  butter  that 
I,  hardly  think  we  would  care  to  change  over  to  cream. 

We  are  also  5  miles  from  the  depot  which  would  make  it  a  little  harder  to  ship 
cream  daily.    I  will  talk  it  over  with  my  brothers  about  another  season,  but  thint 
likely  we  shall  stick  to  butter.    We  are  making  a  ton  a  week  at  present. 
Yours,  truly, 

Arthur  W.  Nelson. 


INQVIRY. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  12, 1921, 
St.  Lawrence  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.: 

Can  you  furnish  25  to  50  cans  of  guaranteed  40  per  cent  cream  daily,  July,  August, 
and  September?    Quote  price.    Please  wire, 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

answer. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1921. 
T.  P.  Grant  Co.,  ^        .     .       !f      , 

9  Fulton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Short  of  cream  at  the  moment;  believe  can  take  care  of  you  shortly  providing 
price  is  satisfactory,  you  to  furnish  terms;  wire  price  can  afford  to  pay  and  if  onr  basis 
you  offer  we  shall  obtain  cream. 

St.  Lawrence  Condensed  Milk  Corporation. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  July  IS,  19tl. 
St.  Lawrence  Condensed  Milk  Corporation, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  telegram  would  say  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  40  per  cent  cream  at  the  rate  of  82  pounds  per  can,  20  per  cent  chum  gain. 
3  cents  above  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  quotation  for  tubs,  weekly  arrival. 

Kindly  advise  us  what  you  can  do  for  us,  as  we  are  endeavoring  to  locate  25  to  50 
cans  daily. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


No  answer  received  up  to  July  20,  1921. 


T.  P.  Grant  Co. 


INQUIRY. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  9, 1921. 
St.  Albans  Cooperative  Creamery, 

St  Albans,  VL 

What  price  can  you  make  us  on  25  to  50  jugs  40  per  cent  cream  for  the  balance  of 
July,  August,  and  possibly  September?    Wire  answer. 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

answer. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  July  S,  1921. 
T.  P.  Grant, 

9  Fulton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  sold  out  on  cream;  will  try  and  locate  some  for  you  if  possible. 

St.  Albans  Cooperative  Creamery. 


inquiry. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  14, 19SL 
W.  T.  Leonard  &  Co., 

Norwood,  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen  :  When  Mr.  Leonard  was  here  this  spring  he  thought  he  might  have  eom** 
cream  to  sell  in  the  summer  months.  Have  you  anything  to  offer  at  the  present  time 
and  at  how  much? 

Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

ANSWER. 

Norwood,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  19: t- 
T.  P.  Grant  Co., 

9  Fulton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  and  note  contents.    At  present  wo  hay«> 
no  sweet  cream  that  is  not  under  control.     If  we  should  have  any  at  any  time,  we  will 
let  you  know.    Hoping  to  do  some  business  with  you  some  time,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  T.  Leonard  &  Co. 


inquiry. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  12, 19: L 
Northfield  Cooperative  Creamery, 

Northfield,  VU: 

What  price  can  you  make  us  on  25  to  50  jugs  40  per  cent  cream  daily  for  July.  Au- 
gust, and  September? 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

answer. 

Northfield,  Vt.,  July  12, 19:i. 
T.  P.  Grant  Co., 

9  Fulton  Place,  Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  telegram  received  and  would  say  that  when  I  had  a  laige  sun^l'* 
I  had  to  take  on  some  new  customers,  which  are  taking  all  of  my  cream  now. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Northfied  Cooperative  Creamery  Co.  (Im  .  • 
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INQUIRY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  9, 19S1. 
AfLE  HiiiLS  Creamery, 

East  Berhskire^  Vt,: 

Can  you  supply  us  with  30  jugs  of  cream  daily  during  July  and  August  and  at  what 
ice? 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

ANSWER. 

East  Berkshire,  Vt.,  July  11 ,  19tl, 
.  P.  Grant  Co., 

BostoHj  Mass, 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  wire  of  Saturday  we  have  sold  all  the  cream  we  are 
roducin^  at  present.    If  we  have  any  to  dispose  of  will  advise  you. 
Thanking  you  for  the  inquiry,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Maple  Hills  Creamery  Co. 


INQUIRY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  It,  1921, 
losEMARY  Creamery  Co., 

15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Can  you  furnish  25  to  50  cans  of  guaranteed  40  per  cent  cream  daily  July,  August, 
nd  September?    Quote  price.    Please  wire. 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

ANSWER. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  It,  1921, 
r.  p.  Grant  Co., 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Will  have  no  cream  available  during  the  period  specified  in  your  telegram. 

Rosemary  Creamery  Co. 


INQUIRY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  14,  1921. 
East  Barnet  Creamery, 

East  Barnet,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  We  told  your  representative  when  he  called  on  us  that  at  any  time 
»e  were  in  the  market  for  cream  we  would  write  to  you.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  use  from  10  to  20  jugs  of  40  per  cent  cream  daily,  allowing  20  per  cent  overrun, 
3  cents  above  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  quotation.    Have  you  anything  to 

offer? 

Very  truly,  yours. 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

ANSWER. 

East  Barnet,  Vt.,  July  15,  1921. 
T.  P.  Grant  Co^ 

Boston,  Mvss. 

Oentlembn:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th.    Owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather 
^e  are  very  short  of  sweet  cream;  have  a  good  market  for  more  than  we  can  get  now. 
Thanking  you  for  the  inquiry,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

East  Barnet  Creamery  Co. 
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ANSWER. 

SWANTON,  Vt.,  JvUy  29,  19J1. 

T.  p.  Grant  Co., 

Bogton,  Mass, 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  July  15  at  hand  and  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  i 
spare  cream  to  offer  you;  we  are  getting  much  better  price  and  offer  does  not  appe 
to  us. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

S WANTON  Cooperative  Dairy  Co,  (Inc.  . 


inquiry. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  Sy  I9il. 
Dr.  A.W.  Gilbert, 

Commissioner  of  Agnculturej  State  House^  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  you  have  been  making  some  investigation  of  thepo?: 
bility  of  obtaining  a  larger  cream  supply  for  the  New  England  market,  and  hope  y< 
will  have  some  information  that  will  be  of  benefit. 

We  will  be  in  the  market  during  July,  August,  and  possibly  September,  and  woul- 
appreciate  the  favor  very  much  if  you  would  give  us  some  information  telling  us  th< 
possibility  of  locating  a  supply  of  25  to  50  forty-quart  cans  of  40  per  cent  cream  duru)| 
this  period. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  at  an  early  date  will  be  appreciated,  as  the  denuoh 
is  now  urgent. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

ANSWER. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusktts, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Boston  J  Mass.,  July  14, 19  n 
T.  P.  Grant  Co., 

Boston^  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  recent  date  to  Commissioner  Gilbert  has  been  hand« 

to  me  for  reply. 

Early  in  June  replies  from  creameries  indicated  that  they  could  supply  crean 

provided  orders  were  received  sufficiently  early  to  justify  their  patrons  to  prepare :« 

summer  production.    The  following  creameries  were  making  cream  at  that  time: 
Robinson  Creamery,  Exeter,  N.  H.    (Didn't  write  him,  as  we  have  an  inquir>*  froo 

him  for  cream.) 
Clover  Ridge  Creamery,  Mill  Village,  N.  H.    Wrote  July  15.    (No  answer  July  2" 
Piermont  Creamery,  Piermont,  N.  H.    (Wrote  July  15.    No  answer  July  20.  > 
Fanners'  Cooperative  Creamery  Co.,  East  Corinth,  Vt.    (Wrote  July  15.    No  ans^ 

July  20. ) 
United  Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  Aasociation  (Inc.),  MonrifeVille,  Vt.     S€l 

telegram  and  answer. ) 
North  Montpelier  Creamery,  Stowe,  Vt.     (Wrote  July  15.    No  answer  July  20 
Swanton  Cooperative  Creamery  Co.,  S\^anton,  Vt.     (Wrote  July  15.    See  !♦: 

July  20.) 
Mad  River  Valley  Creamery,  WaiteCeld,  Vt.     (Wrote  July  15.     No  answer  July . 
Mountain  View  Oeamery,  West  Bamet,  Vt.     (Wrote  July  15.     No  answer  July  - 
Elgin  Springs  Creamery,  Vergennes,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Vt.     (Wrote  July  15.    Noa:^- 

July  20. ) 

Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  M.  Camburn,  IHrefV- 

The  above  phows  that  although  we  wrote  to  each  of  the  above  creameries  a.<kiui:  I 
a  supply  of  cream,  we  were  unable  to  secure  anything  from  anyone  of  them. 
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IN<%UIBY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  U,  1921, 
r.  L.  R.  Ntb, 
North  8toekkolm,  JV.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  told  you  when  you  were  here  in  the  sparing  that  I  would  let  you  hear 
>in  me  when  I  was  in  the  market  for  cream.    I  can  use  quite  a  little  now  20  per  cent 
^errun  3  cents  above  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  quotation.    Wish  you  would 
nd  me  a  wire  on  receipt  of  this  letter  telling  me  what  you  can  do. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

ANSWER. 

North  Stockholm,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1921. 
(r.  T.  P.  Grant, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  received  and  note  what  you  say  on  cream.  On  May  20  my 
peamery  and  contents  burned.  We  have  a  new  one  and  have  just  got  started  again 
ut  not  complete.  The  weather  has  been  so  hot  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  much 
weet  goods. 

I  could  not  ship  any  cream  just  yet  until  we  get  it  complete.  Will  let  you  know 
Dd  if  you  can  use  some  when  I  let  you  know  that  is  all  I  can  do  at  present.  Thank- 
ng  you,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully,  • 

L.  R.  Nyb. 


INQX7IRT« 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  8,  19S1. 
Jnited  Farmers'  Cooper attvb  Creamery, 

Morrisvillef  Vt. 

What  price  can  you  make  on  25  to  50  jugs  40  per  cent  cream  for  the  balance  of  July 
iuguflt,  and  possibly  September?    Wire  answer. 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 

answer. 

MoRRisviLLB,  Vt.,  July  11,  1921, 
T.  P.  Grant  Co., 

9  Fulton  Flaoe,  Boston,  Mass, 

Telegram  received.    No  cream  to  offer  at  present. 

United  Farmers'  Creamery  Association. 


INQUIRY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  12,  1921. 

^.  G.  MULHOLLAND, 

Field  Agent  in  Marketing,  Montpelier,  Vt: 

Tan  you  tell  us  where  we  can  buy  25  to  50  jugs,  40  per  cent  cream,  daily  July,  August, 
tod  September  and  at  what  price?    Wire  answer  to-day  if  possible. 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 
No  answer  received  up  to  July  19,  192U 


INQUIRY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  IS,  1921. 
J-  E.  Leach, 

Chatiaugttay,  N.  Y.: 

Caa  use  10  to  20  forty  per  cent  cream  daily,  20  overrun,  3  cents  above  market. 
wire  answer. 

T.  P.  Grant  Co. 
^'o  answer  received  up  to  July  19,  1921. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Barnes,  the  committee  will  now  hear  r  • . 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    FBANK    M.    BABVES,    BEPBSSSmiv 
LAHNDBT  SOAP  MAITUFACTTJBEBS  OF  THE  TTSITED  STATES 
PBOCTEB  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIVCIirVATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Barnes.  My  address  is  Cincinnati,  instead  of  Washinft-  - 
D.  C,  as  printed  in  the  schedule.     I  am  connected  with  the  Prrx-t^r  \ 
Gamble  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  represent  the  Soap  M»a-  -• 
Association  on  tariff  questions.     I  am  speaking  more  particuUrij 
paragraph  701,  namely,  tallow. 

Tallow  represents  one  of  the  principal  basic  raw  materials  of  -».  - 
and  to-day  is  approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  raw  material?.  ^^' 
are  asking  that  tallow  remain  on  the  free  list. 

About  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  laundry  soap  sold  in  the  Tn:' 
States  are  tallow  soaps.     These  soaps  divide  into  two  natural  groups— 
white  laundry  soaps  and  yellow  laimdry  soaps,  which  are  so-r^i. 
rozin  soaps. 

In  1913  the  price  of  white  laundry  soap  was  6.4  cents  per  p  "r 
I  put  it  on  a  pound  basis,  for  the  reason  that  the  bars  vary  in  -.-■■ 
The  peak  of  the  high  prices  carried  this  soap  to  a  price  of  i2J  «•.   • 
per  pound.     To-day  that  soap  is  selling  at  7^  cents  per  pound. 

Yellow  laundry  soap  whicn  in  1913  sold  at  5^  cents  per  po?r 
and  at  the  peak  of  prices  was  selling  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  t4v^*- 
is  selling  at  6  cents  per  pound.     The  diflFerence  oetween  the  1913  a.' 
the  1920  prices  represent  to  a  very  large  extent  the  increased  a.»*! 
transportation  of  raw  materials;  the  balance  represents  higher  r»»»  • 
on  raw  materials  and  higher  labor  costs.     The  soap  makers  ^f  ti- 
country  have  been  benoing  their  efforts  in  recent  months  tovf 
getting  the  price  of  soap  down  to  the  price  unit  which  is  popular  vr . 
thepublic  at  large,  ana  that  is  a  5-cent  bar  of  soap. 

We  find  in  this  proposed  tariff,  however,  that  all  of  our  prinr :r  i. 
raw  materials,  such  as  oils  and  fats,  are  being  put  on  a  dutiaolt*  Hi-  > 
whereas  they  have  always  been  duty  free.     Tfulow  and  oib  repn^"  • 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  raw  materials.     This  means,  as  we  explAL-  - 
in  a  previous  hearing,  that  we  are  facing  an  advance  in  the  pho* 
soap  which  will  approximate  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  present  ?<'!  "« 
price.     It  means  also  that  the  duty  which  is  being  assessed  on  t«:!  • 
and  other  commodities  in  which  we  are  interested  will  not  be  a  n  •  - 
nue  producer.     Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  tallow.     Wc  la 
always  exported  more  tallow  than  we  have  imported,  with  a  pt*i-.  . 
exception  of  the  two  war  years  when  tallow  came  into  the  l*n  *•  ■ 
States  freely  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  principallv  dut*  :    - 
desirable  shipping  condition  which  prevented  the  tallow  from  r  ' : 
to  England.     It  will,  therefore,  not  be  a  revenue  producer,  hfr%  .- 
the  importation  is  practically  prohibited. 

It  is  not  going  to  benefit  the  cattle  grower.     Only  about  one-t!  • 
of  the  tallow  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  packing  houses  fr  ■ 
the  killing  of  the  stock.     The  other  two  thirds  is  produced  fr^na  " 
rendered  stock,  the  so-called  butcher's  scrap,  and  restaurant  '<.*»'^ 
which  is  collected  by  renderers  all  over  the  United  States.  an«.i  ■" 
tallow  rendered  out  of  it.     So  that  as  far  as  helping  the  cattle  prm  ' 
it  means  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  average  5te*T  v 
produce  only  from  7  to  9  pounds  of  unedible  tallow,  which  at  a  " 
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rent  a  pound  means  a  matter  of  3^  cents.    It  is  entirely  too  small  to 
je  passed  back  to  the  man  who  is  raising  the  cattle. 

Senator  Watson.  What  was  your  statement  made  about  the  rela- 
:ive  quantity  of  imports  and  exports  of  tallow  ? 

Mr.  6abn£s.  I  said  that  the.  exports  of  tallow  have  always  exceeded 
the  imports,  with  the  exception  of  two  years. 
Senator  Watson.  What  two  years  were  those  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  From  1918  to  1919. 
Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  calendar  years  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Those  were  calendar  years;  yes,  sir.  The  reason  for 
that  is  this:  It  is  simply  a  trading  proposition.  There  are  times  when 
the  tallow  producers  and  renderers  of  this  country  have  a  better 
market  in  Europe,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it,  and  rightly  so. 
There  are  other  times  when  the  price  of  tallow  in  South  America  or 
in  other  countries  is  on  a  buying  basis,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  and  at  those  times  the  soap  makers  take  advantage  of 
those  market  conditions,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  have  an  exporta- 
tion of  tallow,  and  that  we  also  have  an  importation  of  tallow. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  rendering  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  in  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Baknes.  It  is  pretty  largely  controlled  by  the  Chicago  packers. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  tney  nave  agents  all  over  the  country  to 
visit  the  butcher  markets  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir.    They  collect  the  scraps  from  the  butcher 
shops  and  restaurants. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  have  it  shipped  to  a  central  point  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  And  have  it  shipped  to  central  rendering  points.     It 
is  a  very  large  business,  as  far  as  those  concerns  are  concerned. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  not  owned  directly  by  the  packers  but 
by  subsidiary  corporations  i 

Mr.  Barnes.  Tney  are  all  subsidiary  corporations.  The  soap 
manufacturer  is  in  the  unfortunate  condition  to-day  under  this 
tariff  jprogram  of  practically  losing  all  of  his  principal  raw  materials, 
and  an  of  the  work  we  have  done  for  the  last  30  years  in  the  developing 
of  our  supply  of  raw  materials  in  these  far  countries  is  absolutely 
being  torn  down. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  use  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
during  the  operation  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  was  practically  no  tallow  came  in.  We  used 
what  we  could  buy  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  The  tariff  was  just  the  same  as  here  provided,  a 
half  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  was  no  tallow  came  in,  except  in  sn^all  quan- 
tities; the  duty  was  prohibitive;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  reve- 
nue averaged  only  about  $3,500  a  year  under  that  tariff.  So  that  it 
was  practicallv  nothing. 

In  our  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
we  unfortunately  came  in  at  the  very  end  of  the  day,  and  were  only 
given  a  very  few  minutes.  Our  briefs  were  filed,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee that  gave  careful  consideration  to  these  briefs  on  oils  and  fats 
recommended  to  the  full  committee  that  they  remain  on  the  free  list. 
But  they  were  overruled,  as  the  bill  indicates,  and  we  are  asking  that, 
as  far  as  the  soap  trade  is  concerned,  our  raw  materials  be  left  on  the 
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same  basis  as  they  have  practically  always  been,  and  that  is  on  the 
free  list. 

Senator  Watson.  The  imports  of  tallow  for  1921  were  1,762,000 
pounds.     Did  that  all  go  into  the  manufacture  of  soap  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  would  say  that  practically  all  of  the  tallow  that  i> 
imported  is  nonedible  tallow  and  therefore  used  for  soap. 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  that  we  excluded  it  absolutely;  would 
that  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  your  soap?  Have  you  not 
other  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  is  nothing  going  to  interfere,  Senator,  with  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  We  are  going  to  manufacture  soap  just  th" 
same  as  we  have  always  done,  but  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  mor^' 
for  it. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  What  proportion  of  a  pound  of  laundry  soap 
is  represented  in  the  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Tallow  represents  25  per  cent  of  all  the  raw  material 
that  go  into  soap. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  one-fourth  pound.  If  you 
added  the  tariff  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  a  pound  of 
soap  that  would  be  charged  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  other  fats  do  you  put  into  soap  besidt*s 
tallow  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  All  of  the  vegetable  and  fish  oils.  •  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive development  in  this  country  of  the  hydrogenation  of  fat<. 
including  soy  bean  oil,  coconut  oil;  but  they  are  all  in  this  tariff  propo- 
sition, so  that  the  soap  maker  is  in  a  very  unfortunate  position. 

Senator  McOctmber.  If  the  tallow  would  add  a  penny  to  every 
4  pounds  of  laimdry  soap 

Mr.  Barnes  (interposmg).  It  is  more  than  that,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  You  have  no  small  units  of  currency  in  this  country, 
and  when  you  have  a  price  of  5J  cents  means  that  the  soap  is  going 
to  be  sold  on  the  next  largest  unit. 

Senator  McCumber.  1  assume,  however,  that  the  manufacturer 
sells,  of  course,  to  the  wholesaler,  and  therefore  where  he  does  that 
he  does  take  into  consideration  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  He  may  take  it  into  consideration,  out  his  profit  L* 
based  on  that,  and  the  retailer's  profit  is  based  on  that.  It  is  a 
cumulative  proposition,  and  when  the  retailer  gets  it,  if  the  price  l^ 
5i  cents,  he  can  not  sell  soap  at  5^  cents,  unless  there  was  some 
customer  willing  to  buy  10  bars  of  soap,  and  he  gets  a  unit  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  but  the  average  consumer  can  not  buy  10  bars 
of  soap  at  one  time;  he  is  in  no  position  to  pay  it.  Therefore,  when 
he  gets  down  to  the  smaller  unit  of  price,  it  is  a  matter  of  5^  cent^. 
the  consumer  pays  6  cents  a  bar  for  it.  That  is  the  practical  working 
of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  put  less  tallow  in  you  put  more  oil  in  the 
making  of  your  soap  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  raw  materials  are  interchangeable. 

Senator  Smoot.  Could  you  use  more  tallow  than  the  25  per  con! 
and  make  soap  ? 
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Mr.  Barnes.  We  can  use  all  the  tallow  that  is  produced  in  the 

>rld  in  the  United  States  in  soap  making. 

Senator  McCumbee.  What  I  was  saying  is  that  the  majiufacturer, 

there  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  the  cost  by  reason  of  the  tariff 

I  tallow,  can.  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 

)und  more,  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Absolutely.     But  tallow  is  only  one  of  our  items 

lat  is  affected. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  importation  of  this  tallow  tends  to  serve  aa 

^mpetitive  with  the  tallow  produced  by  these  rendering  companies 

ho  control  the  whole  output  of  the  Um ted  States? 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  some  respects  it  has  a  leveling  influence,  because 

the  Tenderers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price  of  tallow  they  are 
Ding  to  hold  it,  and  it  has  that  effect  at  times. 
Senator  Smoot.  Tallow  is  cheaper  to-day  than  the  oils,  is  it  not  f 
Mr.  Barnes.  As  a  general  rule  tallow  is.     Tallow  to-day  is  about 
J  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  La  J'ollette.  Is  it  a  duty  that  you  manufacturers  can 
ass  along  without  any  difficulty;  the  duty  retained  upon  tallow  is 
Q  added  cost  to  manufacturers  that  you  can  pass  along  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Absolutely. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  it  is  something  that  falls  upon  the 
onsumer  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Absolutely;  it  will  mean  15  to  20  per  cent  advance 
n  common  laundry  soaps  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  fey  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  By  tne  retailer  to  the  consiuner. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  interest  in  being  here  to  speak  for 
ree  raw  material  solely  one  of  consideration  for  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Absolutely;  the  cause  of  the  consumer  is  the  cause  of 
he  manufacturer.  That  has  been  the  position  of  the  soap  trade 
ight  straight  through  in  these  tariff  hearings,  because  so  far  as  the 
ioap  trade  is  concerned  it  is  not  going  to  make  one  bit  of  difference 
lo  us  in  our  manufacturing  of  soap.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
nake  soap,  but  it  will  cost  the  consumer  more. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  going  to  make  just  as  much  soap 
ind  you  make  just  as  much  profit  I 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  hope  we  will  make  some  profit.  We  have  not 
seen  such  a  thing  for  so  long  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  looks  like. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  have  you  been  during  the  war  ? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  were  all  right  until  the  war  ended,  and  then 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  You  were  all  right  until  the 
^^ar  ended  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Then  the  perpendicular  drop  in  price  came  along,  and 
the  soap  trade  has  been  taking  losses  for  two  years. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Has  it  taken  enough  losses  to  balance  the 
profits  during  those  war  years  ?  , 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  have  lost  it  all. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  protection — what  duties  do 
you  have  on  soap  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  On  soap  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Barnes.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  >; 
soap  stand  where  it  was. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  did  soap  stand  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  we  were  not  interested  in  a  duty  on  impi'-- 
«oap;  that  the  soap  makers  in  the  United  States  were  well  abj* 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Notwithstanding: 

Mr.  Barnes  (interposing.  They  increased  if  for  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  you  did  not  want  it  i 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir;  and  then  they  turned  around  and  interf^r 
with  our  whole  relations  in  this  country  on  our  raw  materiak. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  the  soap  people  wanted  soap  free  if  * 
materials  were  made  free. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  was  one  of  our  statements;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  this  increase  on  the  nsi*  - 
factured  product,  which  has  been  put  into  the  Fordney  bill,  if  • 
duty  upon  tallow  is  to  be  retained  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  duty  on  soap  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  care  nothing  about  that.  It  can  leave  •* .  • 
where  it  was  so  far  as  the  soap  trade  is  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Even  though  the  duty  on  tallofw  be  r - 
tained  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  duty  on  tallow. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  puts  the  soap  trade  at  a  disadvantage^  tb^r*  « 
no  question  about  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  what  disadvantage  does  tbat  pat  \  . 
to? 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  the  simple  reason 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  You  say  you  can  pa^  * 
along  without  any  difficulty,  and  that  nobody  will  be  burt  by  it  r  .• 
the  consumer.     You  arouse  my  curiousity  a  oit. 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  this  reason,  Senator 

Senator  La  Follette  (inteTposing).  We  have  seen  so  much  p* 
lantrophy  in  this  country  in  tne  last  three  or  four  or  five  year?  at 
80  much  keenness  of  interest  in  the  consumer  that  we  become  a  * 
skeptical. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Our  keenness  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concemt- 
is,  of  course,  to  attain  a  small  unit  of  price,  because  naturally  m  • 
soap  business,  as  well  as  any  other  business,  when  your  unit  c»f  pr 
is  small  your  consumption  is  larger  and  we  can  not  attain  tbat  !  » 
unit  of  price  if  our  raw  materials  are  taken  off  the  free  list.     1*  • 
not  entirely  philantrpohy. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  laundry  soap  do  we  export ' 

Mr.  Barnes.  About  $14,000,000  is  exported,  I  think,  in  the  !-• 
year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  100,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  that  is  correct.     I  have  it  in  the  brief  heiy 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  are  able  to  walk  right  into  the  f«>ri  r 
trade  in  a  pretty  lusty  sort  of  a  way  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  will  lose  it  all  if  our  raw  mat4*r.  - 
are  made  dutiable. 
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Senator  La  Follettb.  It  would  raise  quite  a  lather,  I  should 
tiink.      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  has  takeri  us  years  of  effort  to  build  this  export 
usiness  up. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Has  the  witness  testified  how  much  soap  was 
nported  last  year  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  all  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bakngs.  It  has  been  all  presented,  and  I  have  a  brief  that  I 
^ouVd  like  to  offer. 

Senator  McCdmber.  Very  well;  that  will  be  printed  as  part  of 
our  remarks. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Barnes  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows;) 

(hiep  oy  THE  Bureau  op  Baw  Materials  for  American  Veoetable  Oiis  and 
Fats  IxDuaTRiES  os  Animal  Tallow  (Par.  701,  Schedule  I),  Grease,  Fata, 

AND    OlLB  {EtCEPTINQ   FiSH   OilB),   NOT  CHEMICALLY  COMPOUNDED,   SUCH   AS  ARE 

Commonly  Used  for  Soap  Makino— Act  op  1913  (Free  List,  Pati.  498). 


[Prfsentcd  b;  tbe 


laundr;  aosps  of  tbe  United  States,] 


Thia  duty  would  be  prohibitive 


f  imports  a 


I,  yield  no 


Animal  tallow  is  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariff  of  1913,  paragraph  622. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  was  placed  on  tallow. 
While  this  duty  was  in  force  there  were  practically  no  importations,  the  average 
impartations  being  only  7.50,000  pounds  annually. 

The  tariff  act  of^l905  placed  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  aninial  tal- 
low. While  this  duty  was  in  effect  the  importations  of  tallow  were  even  less  than 
while  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  was  operative.  In  1008  the  importations 
were  only  slightly  over  3,000  pounds. 

During  the  entire  eight  years  that  a  duty  was  in  force  on  tallow  importations  the 
average  revenue  income  was  only  $3,576,70.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  tariff  on 
aoiDial  tallow  creates  an  effective  embargo  upon  imports  because  the  laundry  soap 
mafeercaonot  afford  to  buy  it  with  the  duty  added  to  its  value.  Further,  inasmuch 
as  imports  decrease  to  negative  volume  under  the  weirfit  of  a  duty  no  revenue  worthy 
of  consideration  is  resultant  from  such  duty.  The  following  table  shows  the  annuw 
iiaportations  and  exports  of  tallow  from  1908  to  1920,  inclusive,  together  with  the 
prevailing  rate  of  duty  in  force. 

Tablb  l.—  Tallovi. 


Ytar. 

Import.. 

..,«.. 

Duty. 

AmouDl. 

Value, 

^^,. 

Value, 

m 

Free. 

ffi: 

304,765 

m'.m 

12,698:S19 

i2.m'.\H» 

«3,07* 

Pound*. 
91,387,8)7 
53,332,787 

•^■r?fS 

1.070 

DSI 
540 

1 

ir  —  TKt 

21            02 

i        SO 

I'^C 

2,JM;04fl 

6,370,113 

' 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  when  the  duty  was  removed  from  tallow  in 
1913  that  importations  began  to  enter  the  country  in  fair  volume.  It  w  ill  be  further 
tiukd  that  in  the  13  years  covered  by  the  above  table  that  10  years  of  the  13  show  a 
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preponderance  of  exports  over  imports  which  in  most  of  the  years  in  whidi  this  con- 
dition  obtained  amounted  to  many  millions. 

With  an  exportable!  surplus  of  tallow  in  the  United  iStates  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  duty  upon  tallow  and  no  stronger  reason  could  be  fumiehed  for 
the  retention  of  tallow  upon  the  free  list  as  provided  in  the  act  of  1913. 

The  following  table  reveals  the  consumption  of  animal  tallow  by  the  soap  maker* 
of  the  United  States  during  the  years  1912,  1914,  1916,  and  1917: 

Table  2. — Consumption  of  tallow  by  soap  industry. 


Year. 


1912 

1914 

1916 

1917 

Average  annual  consumption 


Pounds. 


238,685,000 
270,713,000 
338,931,000 
362,297,000 


_ 


302,656,500 


Percentage ' : 

total  liat5  and 

oils  used. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  animal  tallow  is  one  of  the  most  important 
basic  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  the  percentage  uaed  var>in»;: 
from  27.1  to  30.7  of  all  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  animal  tallow  which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  soap 
makers  originates  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  for  the  moet  pan, 
with  importations  of  less  consequence  from  China.  The  soap  maker,  it  should  bv 
pointed  out,  is  interested  only  in  inedible  tallow,  the  grade  of  tallow  commoaly  n»d 
for  soap.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  grade  of  tallow  classed  as  edible  as  related  to 
domestic  tallow  or  to  imported  tallow. 

While  the  importations  of  animal  tallow  are  not  large  under  normal  conditions,  they 
are.  nevertheless,  important,  first,  in  that  they  contribute  to  the  miscellany  of  fats 
ana  oils  which  the  soap  maker  must  constantly  have  available  to  draw  upon  with  the 
upward  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  without  which  wide  range  of  choice  the  price 
of  common  soap  would  fluctuate  up  and  down  the  price  scale  in  place  of  remaining 
almost  constantly  a  fixed  entity .  IJ  hder  previous  tariff  acts  in  whicn  his  raw  materiaU 
have  entered  free  of  duty,  the  soap  maker,  with  the  stocks  of  the  world  to  draw  from, 
has  been  able  to  change  Ms  formula  ae  one  oil  or  fiat  ascended  in  price  to  a  height 
beyond  which  the  soap  maker  could  reach  to  another  oil  or  fat  less  expensive,  theieby 
enabling  the  soap  maKer  to  hold  the  price  of  a  bar  of  soap  at  a  low  level.  Kollowmg 
out  this  line  of  procedure  the  soap  maker,  when  the  price  of  tallow  goes  beyond  hxs 
reach,  is  not  forced  to  change  his  formula,  but  merely  switches  to  South  American 
tallow.  He  may  buy  only  sparingly,  but  by  this  respite  he  is  able  to  hold  the  price 
of  common  soap  at  a  constant  level. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  second  benefit  resultant  from  free  animal  tallow  which 
is  that  the  importations  exercise  a  price  leveling  influence  preventing  the  upbuildini; 
of  artificial  domestic  prices,  a  benefit  which  directly  redounds  to  the  public  good  a^ 
the  price  of  soap  thus  remains  at  a  constant  low  level. 

That  the  soap  maker  does  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the  savings  which  he  effects  in 
the  purchase  oi  his  raw  materials  is  undeniably  manifested  in  the  constantly  low  pric** 
of  common  soap.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  adjudged  that  the  soap  maker  is  of  m<>rr 
philanthropic  turn  of  mind  than  other  business  men,  for  as  a  point  of  fact  the  laun<ir>- 
soap  business  is  of  such  highly  competitive  nature  that  every  manufacturer  is  c<»ni* 
polled  to  sell  the  consumer  the  lowest  possible  priced  soap  consistent  with  the  nuality 
and  size  of  the  cake  if  he  expects  to  retain  or  increase  his  business.  In  the  oighly 
competitive  laundry-soap  field,  therefore,  the  only  factor  which  can  increase  the  vru-* 
of  soap  throughout  the  United  States  is  the  marked  increase  of  the  price  of  soap  mak^re 
raw  materials.  So  long  as  the  soap  maker  can,  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  agili»y. 
switch  from  one  oil  or  fat  to  another  the  price  of  soap  stays  down  and  the  len^h  <  f 
time  which  the  price  stays  down  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  choice  which  the  *ap 
maker  possesses  in  drawing  upon  the  wide  world  supply  of  raw  materials.  Limit  Kj» 
ability  to  do  this,  however,  and  force  him  to  make  soap  from  high  priced  edible  miI^ 
and  the  price  of  laundry  soap  will  no  longer  remain  a  synonym  of  cheapness. 

The  widespread  distribution  of  soap  factories  throughout  the  United  States  and  th- 
comparatively  large  number  of  these  factories  make  for  the  most  active  comp<»titi"'ri. 
There  are  and  can  be  no  territorial  divisions  of  markets  in  the  soap  business  and  n* 
regulation  of  volume  of  business  or  prices  among  the  371  soap  makers  of  the  Init^l 
States  distributed  as  they  are  from  Maine  to  California. 
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We  give  herewiib  rejKJrt  fiom  the  1914  *' Census  of  Manufacturers*'  showing  total 
lumber  of  soap  makers  in  the  United  States  and  their  location. 


Cew  York 65 

llinois 27 

Cew  Jersey 16 

Pennsylvania 50 

iissouri 9 

>hio 30 

•Iaf«acliuaettB 24 

ndiana 12 

'lilifomia 26 

tVisconain 11 

^hode  Island 11 

iowa , 8 

tf  i  nnesota 6 

^(ichigan 11 


Maryland 3 

Connecticut 12 

Georgia 2 

Kentucky 3 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 8 

Nebraska 2 

Kansas 6 

Oregon 3 

Washington 2 

AU  other  States 22 


Total. 


371 


A  TARIFF  ON   ANIMAL  TALLOW   WOULD   NOT  BENEFIT  THE  FARMER. 

There  are  two  grades  of  tallow  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  first  of  thesd 
trades  is  edible  tellow  and  naturally  commands  the  highest  price.  In  this  grade 
cki  tallow  the  soap  maker  has  no  interest  as  he  can  not  compete  with  the  manufacturer 
of  edible  products.  The  secojad  grade  of  tallow  is  the  inedible  tallow  of  which  the 
soap  maker  uses  practically  the  entire  production  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  exports  and'  small  quantities  used  for  stuffing  leather,  in  lubricating  greases, 
and  eimilar  technical  usages. 

The  following  table  reveals,  the  total  production  and  consumption  of  tallow,  ed- 
ible and  inedible,  during  recent  years  together  with  imports  and  exports  during 
these  years: 

Table  3,— Tallow. 


Year. 

Production. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1914 

370,588,000 
411yaU6,000 
428,493,000 
422,013,000 
450,820,000 
472,840,000 
300,344^000 

366,294,000 
374,148,000 
411,246,000 
481,060,000 
541,714,000 
449,748,000 
284,433,000 

12,690,000 
3,577,000 
13,087,000 
73,620,000 
51,886,000 
12,096,000 
14,935,000 

0,980,000 
26,669,000 
15,338,000 

7,510,000 

1915.                    

1916 

1917 

1918 

4,223,000 
88.954.000 

1919 

1920 

20,692,000 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  tallow,  both  edible  and  inedible,  as  shown  by 
the  above  table  is  siiffhtly  over  400)000,000  pounds  annually. 

From  table  two  of  tnis  brief  it  will  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  tallow  by  the 
soap  industry  averages  about  300,000,000  pounds  annually.  This  is  inedible  tallow 
only,  the  balance  of  the  tallow  shown  as  consumed  going  into  edible  productsl 

By  comparing  consumption  in  the  soap  industry  with  total  tallow  consumption  in 
the  Unitea  States  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soap  maker  uses  three-fourths  of  all  the  tallow 
consumed  in  theUnited  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  soap  maker  can  afford  to  use  only 
inedible  tallow  it  can  be  said  infeientially  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  tallow 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  inedible  tallow.  We  stress  this  point  because  we 
desire  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  animal  tallow  in 
relation  to  tariffs  that  the  soap  maker  is  primarily  concerned  and  will  be  the  chief 
sufferer  from  the  effects  of  a  duty.  Likewise  the  soap  maker  is  about  the  only  manu- 
facturer who  has  any  important  desire  or  need  to  import  tallow  as  the  imports  of  tallow 
for  purposes  other  than  soap  making  are  negligible. 

Inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  former  years  when  tariffs  on  tallow  were  in  effect 
proves  that  a  duty  on  tallow  is  nonproductive  of  revenue  owing  to  the  soap  maker's 
inability  to  buy  the  tallow  to  the  value  of  which  a  duty  has  been  added,  we  will  now 
examine  into  the  element  of  protection  to  American  products  involved  in  an  import 
levy  upon  tallow. 

The  following  table  from  Bulletin  769  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reveals  the  production  of  edible  and  inedible  tallow  by  the  packing  houses  of 
the  United  States. 
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Tabi^  4. — TaUow  juroduciifm^  edible  and  inedihU, 

1912 202,94*      - 

1913 

1914 227, 3>    •• 

UfclD 

i9i«> 27:»,ra:  ■■• 

mT 26fi.sr  ■• 

191S 304.  *9U  •• 

1919 351.*.;*      • 

193) !«,>*^    •• 

Of  die  sbove  pnxiuctioii  of  tallow  we  will  again  point  out  that  the  soap  m^^-' 
Is  interested  in  cnly  the  inedible  grade  of  tallow. 

Th<t  yield  of  inedible  tallow  per  bead  of  cattle  slau^tered  in  the  United  ^u*- 
is  aboat  7  or  $  povnds.    The  former  figure  was  included  in  the  testimonv  of  the  p»  &•-" 
at  Ofaicaso  and  is  th^efore  probably  more  nearly  accurate.    The  fJaiightcnn2« 
cattle  under  GoTenunent  insi>ection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  90,  £rac  .^ 
to  1920.  inehKive,  are  given  in  the  table  below  along  with  the  estimated  ytn-: 
inedible  tallow  which  would  be  produced  therefrom  on  the  baaia  of  7  poLnc* 
inedible  tallow  from  each  head  of  beef  live  stock. 


Tabi^  5. — CmttU  dmugkUringM  under  Gcvemment  inspteium  awf  e$timaUi 

inedible  tallow  therefrom. 


fw*:    ' 


Oikttl* 


Estimated 
inedible 
,       tallow 
I    produced. 


I 

»n 7.?M.080  ■ 

1*U T.5S2.ai)6  : 

WW 7.1o3,&l« 

WU «»rH,ll7  I 

m5 «.9W.«B  . 


54.407,210 
53,724,035 
50.000,712 
47,068,819 
48,748,814 


Cattle 

slao^titend. 


I 


7,4M,28» 

9,289.489 
10,988,287  . 

11.241,  na  i 

9,709,719  : 


79  ; 


It  will  be  9een  that  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  years'  slaughterings  ol  catt*  &r 
reciu'hed  in  1919  the  production  of  inedible  tallow  by  packing  bouses  wm  T^.eSf.  '- 
pounds.    The  ^^nater  part  ol  the  inedible  tallow  produced  in  tne  United  Scatee  l-  ' 
product  i4*  tallow  renderers  who  accumulate  the  scraps  from  butcher  shope,  revtaiinj  *  - 
etc  and  in  which  the  farmer  has  not  the  slightest  concern.    The  figure  7H  tic, 
repreeeat9  the  maximum  amount  of  tallow  which  could  be  influenced  by  the  pn>fi*- 
levY  ot  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  animal  tallow  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  the  barif 
which  induence  the  American  farmer  or  the  packer  could  benefit.    The  pnce  e<  <c 
tallow  will  not  be  intlueuced  because  the  inedible  grade  is  the  only  grade  on  « .    . 
the  duty  will  be  ope«ati\*e  as  pre>iou6ly  explained. 

The  ti^ure  7^«^2.0o3  pounds  does  not  represent  all  the  inedible  tallow  coiiauaM<  : ' 
the  lautKtr>*siMftp  ntaker  but  it  is  all  that  can  come  from  the  packing  hotisea  and  u<^  - 
fmre  all  that  ix^^^ems  the  American  farmer.  Let  us  see  then  how  much  the  Amcr  -^ 
farmer  inui  beneAt  by  the  aseessing  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  soap 
tallow. 

The  yield  of  iue^iible  tallow  from  each  900  to  1,000  pound  steer  sent  to 
the  iarnier»  it  ha»  beeu  stated,  is  7  pounds.    One-half  cent  per  potind 
the  7-(KHtiHi  iue^iible  tallow  >-ield  from  the  900  to  1,000  pound 


f:  : 
in  ir 


on 


'. . 


in\xUve  the  treiuetHKnislv  important  sum  of  Si  cents.    Granting  lor  tie 
argununU  that  the  duty  o)  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  tallow  would  laiae  the  pru  * 
intniibie  tallow  an  ^Hiuivalent  amount  the  increase  in  value  on  an  entire 
sttvro  \^vuUl  not  tH^ual  75  cents. 

It  i^  uevXHAtarv  that  it  l>e  kept  in  mind  at  all  times  in  connection  with  our 
of  a  duty  on  auuiuil  tallow  that  tlus  duty  will  be  operative  only  on  the  * 
a^  thU  19  the  ot\lY  ^rnde  imported. 

Koturuiu^  to  the  ^)  iH>nU^  while  this  would  be  a  very  small  increMd 


carvaset  v»l  a  I  AXK>  iHHiud  ;jiteer,  it  should  be  stated  that  even  this  inrtgnificant 

'    n  the  placing  of  a  duty  upon  animal  taUow,  bee 


in  value  would  not  re«*ult  fn>m 

ttitap  itiaker  wvutUl  not  l>e  able  to  purcha»B  tallow  if  the  price  were  laiwd  and  v*-. 

ixsk^t>  u>ii^  it,  de|HHKiiug  upon  aupplie;'  of  other  oils  and  fats  for  *  * 
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we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  soap  maker  can  not  pay  high  prices  for  his  raw 
iteri&bt  and  make  low-priced  soap.  If  the  price  of  one  raw  material  becomes  unduly 
;h  he  must  change  his  formula  and  use  other  raw  materials.  If  tallow  becomes 
rh  in  price  the  soap  maker  must  then  make  his  choice  from  the  next  moit  suitable 
w  material. 

In  former  days  when  tallow  was  assessed  a  duty  it  was  probably  considered  as  a 
>tective  measure  to  a  ^eat  many  smaU  packing  houses  scattered  over  the  United 
%Xe3.  Since  the  combining  of  such  plants  into  laige  packing-house  organizations 
i<  imderstood  that  such  protection  has  not  been  needed.  According  to  tne  Federal 
ade  Commission  report  of  1919  on  the  meat-packing  industry  82.2  per  cent  of  all 
ter^tate  slaughter  of  cattle  was  by  five  packing  houses  and  their  subsidiary  and 
iliated  companies.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  five  packing  organizations 
>duce  85  per  cent  of  the  packing-house  output  of  inedible  tallow  of  the  United 
ates. 


OPOSED    DUTY   ON    TALLOW   IS   VIRTUALLY   PROHIBITIVE    ON    BASIS    NORMAL   VALUE. 

The  price  of  inedible  tallow  in  1914  and  1915  before  the  strain  of  filling  European 
!mands  for  glycerine  and  all  fats  and  oils  began  to  be  felt  averaged  6.36  and  6.33- 
nt:«,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  price  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
21  for  the  two  most  important  grades  of  inedible  taUow  used  by  soap  makers  in  tha- 
a^tem  part  of  the  United  States. 

Table  6. — Market  prices  on  inedible  t<dlow. 
{Per  hundred  pounds.] 


July, 
1921. 


ity  special  tallow, 
rime  city  tallow.. 


Jan., 
1021. 

Feb., 
1921. 

Mar., 
1921. 

Apr., 
1921. 

May, 
1921. 

June, 
1921. 

16.15 
6.33 

15.61 
4.69 

$5.09 
4.10 

$5.00 
4.00 

S5.22 
4.00 

$4.80 
3.84 

14.51 
3.51 


The  above  market  prices  may  be  said  to  be  those  which  will  be  a  part  ol  a  normal 
rice  range  such  as  will  prevail  in  years  to  come.  It  can  readily  be  seen  therefore 
iiat  with  market  prices  for  domestic  inedible  tallow  ranging  from  3j^  cents  per  pound 
3  6 1  cents  per  pound  that  an  import  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  or  from  14  to 

per  cent  ad  valorem  would  prove  an  elective  barrier  to  imports  particularly  on 
aedible  tallow  the  ratio  of  interchangeability  of  which  with  the  general  run  of 
aimal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  is  high  when  considered  in  relation  to  soap  making. 
Vith  an  inhibition  of  imports  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  revenue  yield  would 
>e  negligible. 

If  corroborative  evidence  is  needed  for  our  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  duty  of 
>ne-half  ce^at  per  pound  on  tallow  would  be  virtually  prohibitive  of  exports  and 
herefore  essentially  nonrevenue  producing,  reference  need  only  to  be  made  to  table 
lumber  1  of  this  brief  in  which  it  is  shown  that  when  the  one-half  cent  per  pound 
luty  on  tallow  was  in  effect  between  1909  and  1913  the  yearly  importations  of  tallow 
Iried  up  to  the  faintest  trickle  averaging  less  than  745,000  pounds  annually  and  this. 
it  a  time  when  relatively  the  same  scale  of  market  prices  prevailed  as  to-day. 

The  laundry  soap  maker  in  asking  that  animal  tallow  be  retained  on  the  free  list. 
las  in  mind  fundamentally  the  necessity  for  the  needs  of  his  business  of  a  flexible 
iuppiy  of  raw  materials.    The  addition  of  a  duty  on  animal  tallow  will  merely  de- 
cease the  number  of  imported  raw  materials  upon  which  he  can  draw  by  one.    This 
las  been  demonstrated  oy  the  effect  of  a  duty  upon  tallow  in  the  two  tariff  acts. 
prior  to  1913. 

The  soap  maker  would  not  be  forced  to  pay  more  for  domestic  tallow  were  a  duty 
to  be  placed  upon  imported  tallow  because  of  the  wide  interchangeability  of  other 
'its  and  the  several  animal  and  vegetable  oils  with  tallow.  If  tallow  increased  in 
price  to  a  point  beyond  which  the  soap  maker  could  afford  to  pay  he  must  perforce 
use  other  raw  materials  and  thus  the  domestic  consumption  of  animal  tallow  is. 
decreased. 
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A  DUrV  ON  ANTIMAL  TALLOW  ACTS  TO  DECREASE  DOMESTIC  COKSITMPTION'. 

In  1912,  with  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  in  effect  on  ammal  tallow,  the  s  ■ 
maker  used  2:38,685,000  pounds  of  animal  tallow;  in  1917,  with  no  duty  in  forr^  r 
used  362,297,000  pounds  of  animal  tallow,  an  increase  in  consumption  of  123.«il:i  ♦"( 
pounds,  or  51  per  cent. 

The  total  exports  of  animal  tallow  from  the  United  States  for  the  six  years  prerr-.*  r 
1914,  vfhen  there  was  a  tariff  in  effect  on  animal  tallow,  were  approximately  270,(K>(i.«»* 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  45,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  I'he  total  exports  for  the  -i 
years  following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  were  approximately  104,000,000  poundn.  « 
an  average  of  17,000,000  pounds  annually.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thi« 
that  imder  the  stimulus  of  false  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  animal  tallow  under  the  tb.n 
existing  barrier  of  a  tariff  th^  holders  thereof  kept  their  product  out  of  the  channel 
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domestic  consumption  because  the  soap  makers  could  not  alTord  to  buy  as  heav 
forcing  larger  quantities  of  it  into  export  channels  probably  at  smaller  profit  t' 
could  nave  been  obtained  in  the  domestic  market  had  same  been  properly  enconraL'*  • 

The  price-leveling  influence  of  the  small  amounts  of  imported  tallow  which  ••.  - 
into  the  United  States  is  as  much  in  favor  of  the  domestic  tallow  producer  as  it  i- 1 
the  favor  of  the  soap  maker.     It  prevents  the  establishment  of  artificial  price?  w* 
domestic  tallow,  which  may  be  plea'^ant  to  contemplate  but  are  absolutely  dp\< 
of  solid  benefit  to  those  who  endeavor  to  maintain  them,  because  when  the  aftifi<'i;*'! 
liigh  price  is  eatablished  the  soap  maker  ceases  to  buy  owin^  to  his  ability  to  u<e  • »' 
raw  materials,  and  tallow  which  might  thereby  have  gone  into  consumption  remr': 
imconsumed.    Leave  the  market. for  tallow  open  to  the  unrestricted  operation  oi  v 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  domestic  consumption  of  tallow  will  be  Iar<:» !; 
increased. 

We  maintain  that  the  foregoing  observation  applies  to  all  animal  and  vegetable  o.l 
and  fats.  Because  of  the  intercnangeability  ot  these  oils  and  fats  a  duty  upon  im 
ported  oils  and  fats  which  are  alleged  to  compete  with  domestic  oils  and  fats  wo. ' 
injure  the  domestic  product  infinitely  more  than  it  will  do  it  good  through  the  as:'  * 
matic  damper  placed  upon  consumption.  Even  if  high  prices  were  artificially  crea**  i 
in  the  markets  for  any  domestic  animal  or  vegetable  oil  or  fat,  their  creation  wo  .i 
automatically  create  a  vacuum  of  nonusage  resultant  not  of  profit  to  the  domestic  nr<i 
ducer  who  supposedly  profits  by  them  but  of  decreased  consiunption  of  his  proilur 
and  of  lasting  injury  to  nis  industry. 

The  soap  maker  asks  that  animal  tallow  be  retained  on  the  free  list  not  because  ho  ii 
forced  to  use  it  but  because  the  imposition  of  a  duty  will  interfere  with  the  wtlii 
ordered  conduct  of  his  business,  because  the  duty  will  be  productive  only  of  annoyaD^'j 
to  the  soap  maker  and  nonproductive  of  customs  revenue  or  of  benefit  to  the  fartneil 
the  packer,  or  other  domestic  producer. 

Paragraph  498,  free  list,  act  of  1913,  ''Greases,  fats,  and  oils  (excepting  fish  oils'  noi 
chemically  compounded  such  as  ajre  commonly  used  for  soap  making.*'  Becau>t'  <^ 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  nondescript  soap  makers'  raw  materials  which  have  d^ 
definite  classification  and  which  are  of  importance  in  the  aggre^te  it  is  reapectiuill 
requested  of  the  committee  that  such  a  paragraph  be  included  in  the  pending  iw 
measure. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  laundry  soap  manufact\u*er8  of  the  United  Stat<^. 

F.  M.  Barnes, 

Procter  d-  G^nnble  ( « . 
RU89ELL  Colgate, 

Colgate  <fe  ( «. 

F.  R.  COLLINOWOOh, 

PeU  &  '". 
Louis  n.  Waltkb. 

Wm,  Wallke  <fr  '  ". 
N.  N.  Daltok, 
Peet  Bros.  A\ianu/actur\n<}  '  '. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  post-office  address  is  Cincinnati  f 
Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  connected  with  the  Procter  &  Gamble  ('>.| 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  going  to  ^vTite  you  a  letter. 
Senator  McCumber.  Wc  will  next  hear  Mr.  Muzz  v. 
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STATEMESTT  OF  HR.  F.  E.  MUZZT,  EEPBESENTIITO  LIVE 
SILTEB  AND  BLACK  FOX  OBOWINa  INDUSTKT,  SPBING- 
FIELD,  MASS. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  business  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  Fur  farming. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  not  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  am  the  only  one  to  report  on  para- 
graph 715,  although  we  could  have  had  seventy  times  seven,  and  I  could 
talk  to  you  seven  hours  if  you  had  the  time  and  the  patience.  But  if 
you  wui  give  me  seven  minutes  to  supplement  a  brief  which  I  have 
prepared,  which  is  very  clear  and  short,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  get  the  time. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Inasmuch  as  high-quality  breeding  stock,  such  as 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  have  been  admitted  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  for  many,  many  years,  the  fox  raisers  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  the  silver  black  ot  the  black  foxes  would  be 
made  an  exception  of,  hence  did  not  appear  before  the  House  com- 
mittee as  a  body  when  this  section  of  the  tariff  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

A  very  few,  through  ignorance  or  misrepresentation,  presented 
data  to  the  House  committee  which  was  so  warped,  and  not  denied*, 
that  the  subcommittee  proposed  a  duty  of  $350  per  head  on  all 
foxes  imported  into  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  why  they  assessed  such  an 
enormous  figure  on  the  poor  little  fox  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Possibly  in  the  interest  of  another  fox. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  a  very  few  who  wanted  to  fix  the 
price  so  high,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  foxes  in  this  country — they 
are  raised  in  captivity,  you  know;  it  is  the  captive  fox — that  is  would 
stimulate  the  price  of  their  own  raising,  $350  per  fox  or  $700  a  pair. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  if  you  will  allow  nim  to  proceed  with  his 
statement 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  have  that  all  covered  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  had  not  noticed  that  big  figure  before,  and 
it  was  surprising  to  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  Silver  foxes  are  luxuries. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Among  the  statements  made  was  that  Canada  imposed 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  foxes  shipped  from  this  country  into 
Canada,  while  it  is  a  fact  no  duty  is  or  ever  has  been  requirea,  but 
foxes  can  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

They  also  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  fox  breeders  in  the  United 
States  were  in  favor  of  this  duty,  and  I  hohestly  believe  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  fox  breeders  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  the  present 
tariff  disturbed — it  is  to-day  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

What  the  honest  and  up-to-date  fox  breeders  want  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  present  stock  and  be  permitted  to  procure  high 
equality  breeding  stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  prohibit  the 
importation  of  inferior  stock  for  breeders. 

nator  ^'"^ —   What  do  you  pay  for  silver  foxes  ? 
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Mr.  Muzzy.  They  range  all  the  way  from  $500  a  pair — they  sell  in 
pairs — up  to  S3, 000  a  pair,  according  to  quality,  just  as  cattle.  You 
buy  a  cow  according  to  quality.  The  average  price  is  about  a 
thousand  dollars  a  pau*. 

There  are  two  fox  breeders'  associations  in  the  United  States,  one  at 
Boston  and  one  at  Muskegon,  Mich.  I  belong  to  them  both  and 
never  heard  anything  of  the  proposed  tariff  until  too  late  to  appear 
before  the  House  committee,  nence  my  request  to  appear  before  you 
to-day. 

A  very  few  fox  men  got  together  and  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
interests  thought  a  $700  per  pair  duty  on  foxes  would  enhance  the  value 
of  their  stock,  some  of  wnich  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  shut  out 
Canadian  importation. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''foxes'^  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Foxes  for  breeders.  All  honest  leading  fox  breeders 
know  and  admit  that  Canada  has,  as  a  whole,  very  much  superior 
animals  to  those  in  the  United  States.  Take,  for  instance,  Frince 
Edward  Island,  Canada.  They  have  been  raising  silver  foxes  in 
captivity  on  this  island  for  some  30  years,  have  been  culling  out  tin* 
poorer  animals  until  they  have  to-aay  the  best  average  quality  of 
silver  foxes  of  any  group  of  ranchers  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  an  infant  industry,  and  to  bring  up  the 
quality  of  the  American  foxes  it  is  necessary  to  improve  quality 
breeders  and  these  are  needed  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Foxes  are  raised  for  their  pelts  which  sell  all  the  way  from  $100  to 
$1,000  per  pelt.  It  costs  practically  as  much  to  raise  and  feed  the 
$100  pelt  fox  as  it  does  the  $500  or  the  $1,000  pelt  fox,  and  it  is  the 
^'quality''  fox  that  the  American  wants,  and  why  give  this  growing 
industry  a  knock-out  blow  in  its  infancy  ? 

As  to  the  revenue  for  the  Government,  the  quality  of  foxes  imported 
or  exported  will  never  cut  any  figure.  As  statistics  show,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  foxes  were  imported  in  1920,  on  which  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  was  paid. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  duty  per  fox  would  cut  the  impor- 
tation down  to  not  over  200  animals,  which  would  mean  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  revenue. 

They  are  not  a  prolific  animal  and  the  records  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  show  for  the  past  five  years  an  average  of  a  trifle  less  than  two 
pups  growing  to  maturity  per  pair  foxes  for  the  year. 

What  the  leading  fox  men  of  this  country  want  to-day  is  to  amal- 
gamate the  two  associations  into  one  organization  and  unite  with 
Canada  on  a  standard  that  will  be  accepted  by  both  Govemmenti>, 
and  admit  high  quality  animals  for  breeding  and  show  purposes  free 
of  duty;  and  tliis  can  and  will  be  done  if  you  do  not  disturo  the  present 
tariff  and  allow  the  fox  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  whirh 
they  will  do  if  you  let  them  alone,  and  not  handicap  the  majority  by 
actmg  on  the  request  of  a  very  small  minority. 

There  is  not  enough  quality  stock  in  the  United  States  to  supply  thf 
demand  for  breeding  purposes.  Canada  had  this  needed  stock  «»f 
high  quality  breeders,  and  to  put  a  high  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
breeding  stock  lii'ill  give  a  knocKout  blow  to  a  young  and  last  growing: 
industry  that  we  should  encourage  and  not  discourage,  for  a  raise  ol 
duty  would  prevent  the  prospective  rancher  from  gomg  into  business 
and  only  temporarily  help  a  lew  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man3^ 
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There  is  not  a  surplus  of  foxes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
16  present  time.  If  thev  were  all  pelted,  the  pelts  would  not  glut 
le  markets  of  the  world,  ience  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  this  industry  an 
ijustice,  and  seriously  injure  it  when  it  is  just  getting  on  a  health 
>undation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  not  add  to  our  revenue. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  subject  is  paragraph  1507  which 
dmits  all  breeding  stock  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty  "  except 
lack  or  silver  foxes." 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  put  into  effect  a  quarantine 
rder  which  prevents  unhealthy  or  diseased  foxes  from  coming  into 
ur  country.  They  can  also  put  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
iferior  animals  as  Canada  now  has  a  fox  studbook,  and  the  honest 
3x  breeders  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  anxious  to  have 
.ealthy  quality  foxes  given  free  access  to  and  from  both  countries. 

There  are  to-day  many  prospective  ranchers  who  want  to  enter  this 
LOW  industry  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
:an,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  all  the  northern  States  such  as  Minnesota, 
Corth  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

In  this  proposed  bill,  paragraph  715  discourages  them  and  para- 
:raph  1507  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation  of  breeding 
oxes  and  handicap  the  new  rOTfcher  from  starting  in  this  new  business. 

ParagrajJh  1507  makes  a  specific  exception  of  silver  black  foxes, 
<'hich  means  an  embargo  on  the  importing  of  even  high  grade 
}uality  foxes  which  we  so  badly  need  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  only  import  breeding  stock  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Only  import  breeding  stock. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  in  paragraph  1507,  on  page  174 
the  exceptions  taken  out  of  that  paragraph'^ 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  as  to  strike  "except  black  or  silver  foxes?" 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  to  come  in  here  free  under  this 
law,  but  the  exception  is  made  in  paragraph  1507  of  "black  or 
silver  foxes,"  and  that  is  what  you  want  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Paragraph  715  discourages  them  and  paragraph  1507 
would  absolutely  make  a  specific  exception. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Senator  La  Follette.  These  words  were  slipped  in  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  i^  what  you  want  out? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes.  As  paragraph  716  raises  the  duty  on  foxes 
from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  in  advance 
of  50  per  cent,  this  advance  shoula  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
radical.  Hence  I  beg  of  you  to  cut  out  paragraph  715  entirely  and 
eliminate  from  paragraph  15G7  the  words  '^except  black  and  silver 
foxes"  as  the  Bureau  ol  Animal  Industry  have  already  placed  ample 
prote^ition  against  the  importing  of  inferior  foxes. 

vSenator  TValsh.  And  eliminate  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Eliminate  the  words  ''silver  ard  black  foxes." 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  why  should  we  have  a  tariff  at  all  on 
foxes  that  are  imported  for  breeding  purposes  any  more  than  we 
should  on  cattle  and  horses,  and  those  animals  have  all  been  fiee  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  our  stock  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  is  just  our  position. 
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■  -'.p  ifjMc  with  a  number  of  the  BtatemenU  set  forth  in  aaid  brief  and 
'i<'ii  to  the  fact  thftt.  in  our  opinion,  a  most  unjust  and  discrimitiatine 
.  .md  one  th&t,  instead  of  helping  the  fox  industry  in  the  XJolted 

-lid  industry  a  Kreatioiury  and  have  the  effect  of  retarding  its  develop- 

..ially. 

MAJOBITY   OF   rOI    BRBKDBB8   AOAIMBT    DUTY. 

:>■  the  statement  that  "96  per  cent  of  all  the  progressive  silver  toi 
I'riited  Statfie"  are  in  favor  of  the  excenive  duty  proposed:  and  we 
V  nraall  proportion  of  said  breeders  are  in  favor  of  aucn  a  duty,  that 
'u  knew  ttiat  their  associationB  were  recommending  to  Congress  such  a 
'aid  duty  had  not  been  fully  discuesed. 


<l<>ny  absoliilely  the  statement   made    that  a  "Canadian   duty  on 
and  black  foxes  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  ie  in  effect.    It  is  a  matter 

■iich  duty  is  being  charged  by  the  Cacadian  Government.    The  com- 

^lums  of  Canada,  under  date  of  June  11,  1921,  under  the  caption, 

V  status  of  live  foxes,"  saye: 

iced  that  foxes  and  other  wild  animals  for  breeding  purposes  or  show 

leen  clasrified  by  the  department  as  free  of  customs  duty  under  tariff 


'  not  apree  with  the  argument  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  Chief  of  the 
■■,-ical  Survey,  that  "This  high  tariff  will  he  beneficial  in  assisting 
'■re  in  building  up  the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock  in  the  country  ana 
l:pnefit  this  new  industry." 

y,  wefeelflure  that  theaaid  duty  of  J350  per  head,  which  is  excessive 
;irohibitive,  will  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  ion  industry  and  will 
•nany  of  the  beet  breeding  foxes  from  Canada,  which  fox  raisers  in  this 
'  need  in  the  development  of  the  business  in  the  United  States.    We 

■nT  of  successful  contradiction,  that  there  are  not  at  the  present  time 
"nough  high-grade  breeding  foxes  among  the  ranches  to  supply  the 

111  for  the  next  few  years. 


pKoaiBinvE  AS  TO  can  ad  a. 


.  the  placing  of  a  duty  of 
"em  like  piling  it  on,  and 
out— we  do  not  want  your 


ng  brief,  under  the  head 
<Ttionthat,  "The  present 
.Is  for  breeding  purposes. 

e  for  the  free  importation 
per  cent  is  now  charged 

i>reaenttBx  of  10  per  cent 
protect  the  fox  industry 
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NO  25   PER   CENT  TARIFP   IMPOSED   BY  CANADA. 

Again,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  mlBstatement  at  the  bottom  of  sheet  4  of  tlr 
Williams-Sterling  brief,  which  says:  "Canada,  practically  a  free  trade  country,  wh•»^ 
fox  farms  started  and  with  six  to  seven  times  as  many  silver  foxes  in  captivity  a^^  ii 
the  United  States  ranches,  impose  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  American  bUw 
foxes.' ' 

STORM   OP  PROTEST  AGAINST  DUTY.  * 

Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  submitted  the  new  tariff  bill  to  the  Hour* 
of  Representatives  on  June  29,  I92I,  and  the  proposed  $350  duty  has  become  knowi 
to  the  fox  raisers  of  the  United  States,  a  storm  of  protest  is  going  up  against  such  ai 
excessive  d uty ,  which  would  be  in  effect  practically  prohibitive .  It  is  asserted  by  man } 
that  the  proposed  tariff  is  in  the  direct  interest  of  a  few  large  fox  ranchers  in  the  Unit>*<: 
States  wno  want  to  shut  out  Canadian  competition  and  force  their  fellow  cou2itr>*nif  i 
to  purchase  from  said  ranchers. 

A  NEW  AND  TRAVELING  INDUSTRY — ^LET  IT  ALONE. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  silver  and  black  fox  industry  has  yet  reached  the  sta^ 
of  development  in  this  country,  when  legislation  should  be  passed  in  the  interested  oi 
the  few  as  against  the  intere3t8  of  the  many  connected  with  it. 

In  maiiy  of  the  Northwestern  States,  like  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas,  Washington  and  Oregon,  there  are  many  people  who  are  just  learx.- 
ing  about  this  wonderful  industry  and  who  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  «.< 
earlier  fox  raisers  in  the  United  States  have  done,  buy  selected,  high-grade  animab  <i 
the  first  quality  from  Canadian  ranches  without  having  to  pay  such  a  high  duty  a^  li 
proposed  in  the  present  tariff  bill. 

We  trust  and  believe  that  a  careful  review  of  the  true  facts  in  connection  with  thbi 
matter,  all  of  which  we  feel  sure  have  not  been  presented  to  your  committee,  will 
cause  you  to  favor  an  elimination  of  the  proposed  duty,  or  at  least  a  reduction  of  samtj 
to  a  specific  amount  not  more  than  the  present  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jas.  S.  Hanson  Silver  Fox  Co., 

Penacook,  X.  II. 
By  Jas.  S.  Hanson,  Proprietor, 

Penacook,  N.  H.,  July  7, 19^1. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  July  14, 19^1. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley, 

Chairman  subcommittee  on  Schedule  "  G*  *  (Later  "  7* ') 

Committee  on  Ways  and  means j  Hov^se  of  Representatives ^  Washington^  D.  C 

Sir:  I  have  before  me  copy  of  "Tariff  Information  1921,* '  "Specific  Tariff  on  IJvi 
Silver  or  Black  Foxes,"  also  the  reply  of  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Hanson,  one  of  the  laii^  U»x 
ranchers  of  the  United  States,  with  ranches  at  Penacook,  N.  H.,  and  I  indor^  Mr, 
Hanson's  reply  entire,  although  he  has  not  placed  it  as  strong  as  the  facts  warrant. 

The  fox  raisers  as  a  whole  did  not  for  a  moment  think  that  an  exception  wouM  ^  *^ 
made  to  foxes  imported  for  breedine  piu*p)oses,  as  from  time  immemorial  high-era  .• 
breeding  stock  such  as  horses,  cattle,  swine,  etc.,  have  been  imported  prartii-aU*. 
free  of  duty,  to  improve  the  strain  in  the  United  States.  To-day  every  fox  ram^h-J 
in  the  United  States  considers  it  a  valuable  asset  to  state  that  his  original  stock  can.H 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  infant  industry  in  the  United  States  needs  hi.:t  i 
grade  stock  to  improve  the  present  quality  of  foxes,  which  are  y^  much  inf»*ri.«^ 
to  the  average  foxes  in  Canada,  for  in  Canada  they  have  been  raising  foxes  in  r^\*- 
tivity  for  some  thirty-odd  years,  while  in  the  States  the  older  ranches  are  not  m*  i^ 
than' 10  years  old  and  in  some  of  the  northern  States  the  indystry  is  leas  than  U\^ 
years  old. 

There  are  a  few  good  foxes  in  the  States,  and  it  is  the  few  that  will  be  benelib  vi. 
but  not  the  great  majority,  nor  the  prospective  rancher  who  desires  to  enter  this  nt  -- 
industry. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  presented  to  you  by  the  few  breeders  state  that  **95  | 

^r. , .  . it:'^ 

*on  the  importation  of  foxes  into  that  country  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  so  on,  throu*'b 

the  article  that  was  placed  before  you. 
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It  would  not  mean  any  additional  revenue  to  the  Government,  as  the  statistics  show 
that  approximately  1,000  silver  and  black  foxes  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year,  and  with  a  $350  duty  on  each  fox,  but  very  few  foxes  would  be 
imported.  Hence  it  would  be  far  better,  from  a  Government  standpoint,  to  let  the 
duty  remain  as  it  is.  10  per  cent  on  breeders,  or — ^what  would  be  still  better — ^abso- 
hitely  free,  because  if  fox  breeders  need  the  high-grade  foxes  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  foxes  they  have  to-day,  a  low  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  woula  be  decidedly  to 
the  advantage  of  a  great  majority  of  fox  breeders,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  them. 

The  reason  Congressmen  have  taken  little  interest  in  this  measure  is  because  very 
little  is  known  about  the  industry  by  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  by 
(^)noT688men  in  general.  Hence  this  bill  was  ''slipped  over  on  you '  to  the  detriment 
^)i  the  majority  of  the  people  because  so  little  was  known  about  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  can  ^  made  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  United  States  if  not  given  a  *  knock-out  blow  ^  in  its  infancy. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Black  Fox  Magazine  in  June, 
before  I  knew  of  the  $350  proposed  duty,  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration. 

As  I  believe  you  are  absolutely  fair  minded,  and  intend  to  do  what  is  beet  for  the 
majority,  I  trust  you  will  see  that  the  specific  duty  of  |350  per  fox  is  killed,  and  the 
matter  rests  largely  in  your  hands. 

1  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  my  positive  statement,  knowing  the  fox  industry  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  the  proposed  duty  would  work  a  decided  injury  on  the  industry  and 
be  a  benefit  to  but  a  very  few  of  the  ranchers  who  have  high-grade  quality  foxes,  and  it 
would  retard  the  industry  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  last  international  fox  show  at  Boston,  where  foxes  were  inspected  and  graded. 
Prince  Edward  Island  carried  o^  the  first  prize  for  having  the  best  quality  of  foxes 
at  this  exhibit,  and  there  were  but  very  few  Prince  Edward  Island  foxes  exhibited, 
the  great  majority  being  from  the  United  States. 

It  isa  weU-known  fact  that  Prince  Edward  Island  hasqualit>r  foxes  that  the  United 
States  needs,  and  it  seems  almost  a  crime  to  handicap  an  infant  industry  in  the  United 
States  by  placing  an  almost  prohibitive  tax  on  breeders. 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter  and  give  it  the  serious  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves,  and  that  your  ^ood  judgment  will  not  allow  you  to  be  instru- 
mental in  killing  so  promising  an  infant  industry,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  E.  MuzzT. 


Brief  of  C.  T.  Dryz,  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  re  paragraph  715  and  paragraph  1505,  H.  R 

7456. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  OF  1350  ON    BLACK   OR   SILVER   FOXES,  PARAGRAPH  715,  AND   EXCEPTION 

OF  FOXES  IN  PARAGRAPH  1507. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  and  dealers  in  silver  foxes  in  the  United  States 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  proposed  change  in  our  tariff  laws,  as  far  as  they 
affect  the  fox  industry. 

I  am  now  building  a  400-pen  ranch  at  Eagle  River,  Wis.  When  this  is  completed 
it  means  practically  a  half  million  dollar  investment.  I  am  importing  most  of  mv 
foxes  from  Canada,  and  if  this  new  tariff  goes  into  effect  in  its  present  shape  it  will 
practically  mean  a  discontinuance  of  my  operations  here,  on  the  large  scale  that  I 
have  started.  Other  ranches  are  being  built  in  this  vicinity  wliich  will  be  similarly 
affected.    One  of  these  is  a  $100,000  corporation. 

If  this  tariff  was  revised  so  as  to  admit  high-grade  registered  foxes  free  of  duty  and 
the  heavy  duty  put  specifically  upon  poor  foxes  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  there  are 
not  nearly  enough  of  the  best  grades  of  foxes  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  present 
demand. 

At  present  there  is  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  silver  foxes  entering  this  countrv. 
This  duty  is  really  all  the  industry  can  stand.  I  believe  silver  foxes  are  the  only 
breeding  animals  imported  today  on  which  a  duty  is  charged.  Why  not  put  silver 
foxes  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  animals?  To  pass  the  tariff  as  recommended  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  U.  R.  7456  will,  in  my  judgment, 
seriously  hinder  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 
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COMPARISON  OP  TARIFF  ACTS  OF  1913  AND  1921. 

I  would  first  like  to  call  attention  to  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  October 
3,  1913,  under  which  we  are  now  operating,  and  point  out  how  these  paragraphs  and 
the  changes  made  in  them  in  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  affect  foxes  and  the  fox 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Under  Schedule  G,  dutiable  list,  paragraph  187  (Act  1913)  provides:  "All  live 
animals  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem"  duty. 
Under  this  paragraph  foxes  have  heretofore  been  imported  from  Canada,  paying  the 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  herd  book  of  Canadian  pedi- 
grees had  not  been  accepted  and  recognized  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  as  to  admit  foxes  under  the  free  list. 

Under  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  the  old  paragraph  187  is  practically  repeated 
as  follows: 

"Par.  716.  Live  animals,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  not  specially  provided  for, 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  paragraph  716,  it  will  be  observed,  changes  the  old  duty  from  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  would  seem  to  cover  any  desirable  advance  in 
the  tariff  as  far  as  live  animals  (including  foxes)  are  concerned. 

JParagraph  397  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  provides  for  the  free  importation 
of  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  subject  to  very  strict  regulations  and  restrictions  a» 
to  Quality,  pedigree,  etc.,  which  would  seem  to  fully  protect  anyone  importing  animals 
under  this  section. 

Heretofore  foxes  have  not  come  in  under  this  section  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
herd  book  showing  pedierees  of  foxes  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  a  herd  book  is  now  oeing  prepared,  and  the  Canadian  Government  is  recognizing 
and  backing  pedigrees  of  the  best  grades  of  foxes.  This  registration  will  doubtless  be 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  in  the  near  future, 
and  silver  black  foxes  meeting  the  requirements  will  doubtless  be  admitted  free  the 
same  as  other  animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

Paragraph  1507  (p.  174,  H.  R.  7456,  Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921)  copies  exactly  para- 
graph 397  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  except  that  after  the  word  "puiposes,"  in  the 
fourth  line  of  said  paragraph  397.  the  words ' '  except  black  or  silver  foxes  '  are  insei  ted . 

This  exception  will  efiectually  shut  out  high-grade,  pedigreed  silver  and  black 
foxes  from  Canada,  no  matter  how  closely  they  might  meet  the  very  careful  regulaium 
safeguaiding  the  quality  of  the  animal,  as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  said  paragraph  l>j(C. 
It  seems  unfair  to  thus  cut  out  silver  black  foxes  when  other  classes  of  animals  fi  r 
breeding  purposes  are  admitted  under  this  paragraph  free  of  duty.  The  proponenis 
of  the  change  of  old  pars^graph  397  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  real  effect  of  paiagraph 
1507  or  to  have  desired  to  establish  an  embargo,  with  a  view  to  shutting  out  Canadi&n 
competition. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  the  Senate  conunittee  to  change  paragraph  1507  by  cutting 
out  the  words  ** except  black  or  silver  foxes"  now  appearing  in  lines  22  and  23,  pagr* 
174  of  the  Senate  bill,  leaving  the  paragraph  exactly  the  same  as  paragraph  3V7  dj 
the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  high-bred, 
registered  animals  for  breediDg  pui  pcses. 

This  is  really  the  most  important  and  vital  change  that  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  silver  black  foxes,  and,  indeed,  with  the  important 
subject  of  the  reciprocal  free  importation  of  animals  for  breeding  pui poses  betwe^ri 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  To  make  an  exception  of  foxes  would  seem  to  invite 
others  to  attempt  to  make  exceptions  of  certain  other  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
etc.  It  is  establishing  a  very  nad  precedent,  besides  doing  a  manifest  injustice  to 
fox  breeders  in  the  United  States  who  are  anxious  to  have  imported  free  of  duty 
the  best  grades  of  foxes  which  they  so  much  need  at  the  present  time  in  buildini: 
up  this  new  and  thri\dng  industry.  I  understand  that  protests  have  been  made  t»> 
breeders  of  other  classes  of  live  stock  against  any  meddling  with  old  paragraph  3^C 
at  the  request  of  a  few  fox  men  who  seem  to  be  looking  oruy  after  their  own  seltish 
interests,  regardless  of  disturbing  present  smooth- working  relations  between  Una 
country  and  Canada. 

Paragraph  715 ' '  Black  or  silver  foxes,  $350  per  head, ' '  is  entirely  new,  and  the  heA\  ^ 
duty  suggested  again  seems  to  point  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  aiio 
duty  to  shut  out  competition  because  the  same  people  who  proposed  the  $350  dun 
in  this  paragraph  also  proposed  shutting  out  silver  black  foxes  by  the  exception  of 
these  animals  in  paragraph  1507. 

Since  paragraph  716  carries  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  and,  supposing  thst 
paragraph  1507  should  be  changed  so  as  to  be  the -same  as  paragraph  397  of  the  pres^^iit 
law,  thus  admitting  under  the  free  list  pedigreed  foxes;  it  would  seem  that  then*  i> 
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excuse  for  such  a  heavy  duty  or  even  for  anv  specific  duty  at  all  to  shut  out  common 
wles  of  foxes.  A  specific  duty  of  $200,  at  the  very  outside,  would  seem  to  meet  all 
">  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  conclusion  I  again  earnestly  request  and  urge  that  paragraph  1507  be  changed 
I  have  previousljr  suggested,  because  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  it  stands  as  it  is  now 
the  present  bill,  it  will  be  very  dama^ng  to  the  fox  industry  in  this  country. 
I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  a  communication  I  sent  to  the  BlackFox  Magazine  of  New 
irk  and  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  August,  1921,  which  sets  forth  my  views  in 
rard  to  the  industry  at  large  and  the  effects  upon  said  industry  of  the  proposed  new 
riff  regulation. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
irvey  favor  the  drastic  exception  made  in  paragraph  1507,  where  "black  or  silver 
^e:?' '  are  entirely  and  specifically  shut  out,  regardless  of  their  quality,  breeding,  or 
digree,  and  regardless  of  how  closely  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  very  full 
d  complete  regulations  and  restrictions  set  out  in  the  body  of  said  paragraph  1507, 
regaxd  to  all  animals  imported,  which  would,  of  course,  include  foxes  as  it  does 

trses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

\\'hat  we  all  want,  both  ofiicials  and  fox  breeders,  is  to  keep  out  poor  foxes  and  admit 

"e  of  duty  high  grade  foxes  under  proper  restrictions  and  quarantine  regulations. 

i*h  as  are  now  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

ui  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  T.  Dryz. 

Live  and  Let  Live. 
[By  C.  T.  Dryz,  in  The  Black  Fox  Magacine,  August,  1921.] 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  1  have  written  for  any  publication,  but  the  conditions. 

the  fox  industry  just  at  present  date  impress  me  to  give  my  views  on  the  situation 
hich  1  consider  very  critical  at  this  time. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
>x  ranchers  in  the  United  States  to  shut  out  our  main  source  of  supply  of  foxes. 

I  am  afraid  these  same  parties  do  not  realize  in  any  way  just  what  this  would  mean, 
rue.  some  of  them  have  a  number  of  good  foxes  on  their  ranches  that  would  score 
igh  and  are  good  quality,  but  in  general  there  is  no  very  large  number.  Their  idea. 
M'ms  entirely  to  be  the  disposal  of  their  foxes  at  a  high  figure.    They  know  it  to  be 

fact  that  the  same  quality  foxes  that  they  have  can  be  obtained  to-day  in  Canada, 
hich  is  the  main  source  oi  supply,  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

As  I  look  upon  it,  if  these  parties  should  be  successful  in  having  such  an  exhorbitant 
uty  passed  as  is  proposed  it  would  mean  that  new  people  who  ik  ould  start  now  would 
ave  to  pay  a  very  high  price,  indeed,  for  any  first-cliass  animals  they  acquired;  far 
lore  than  the  present  fur  value  of  the  animals  is  worth. 

I>o  not  misunderstand  me  when  1  make  the  above  quotations,  because  personally 

would  like  to  see  foxes  on  the  same  basiis  as,  say,  for  instance,  Uolstein  cattle  are 
>-day.  The  good  fox  will  sell  at  a  high  price  and  the  poor  fox  at  a  low  price,  based 
ntirely  on  its  heredity.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  mutual  cooperation 
f  the  associations  and  all  ranchers  and  the  Canadian  must  be  seriously  considered 

II  this. 

Even  should  this  move  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  be  successful,  it  will  not  help  them 
learly  as  much  as  they  imagine.  They  will  be  forced  to  ask  much  lower  prices  than 
hey  contemplate  for  their  foxes,  because  then  they  vdW  get  real  competition  from 
anadian  ranchers  who  will  cut  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  in  order  to  undersell  the 
.'nited  States  ranchers. 

Why  be  selfish?  Throw  the  gates  of  competition  open  to  the  world  and  let  the 
>eBt  man  win.     That*s  real  business  principles. 

To  prove,  further,  that  this  proposed  tariff  would  do  considerable  damage,  it  is  only 
leceeaary  to  look  at  my  books.  1  have  several  hundred  customers  who  contemplate 
larting  ranches  in  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
rould  pay  an  excessive  tariff  in  order  to  start,  but  would  most  likely  move  into 
'anada  and  start  there.  Furthermore,  1  have  just  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  trip 
ind  while  on  this  trip  I  had  to  come  in  contact  with  quite  a  few  ranchers  and  in 
peaking  of  the  tariff  to  them  they  stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  but  not 
me  as  presented.  Their  idea  of  a  just  tariff  is  that  all  good  foxes  be  admitted  free  of 
^lurge  and  a  heavy  duty  placed  on  poor  foxes. 
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I  am  sure  that  if  the  associations  will  canvass  their  members  they  vill  ^'t 
majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  the  duty  as  I  state  ahove  and  are  agmtnst  tt» 
as  proposed. 

Canada  charges  no  duty  on  foxes  and  there  is  no  duty  on  any  other  pedicr<* 
fltock  going  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.    I  can  not  undenitAr  : 
foxes  sSiould  be  made  an  exception  of.     It  would  be  much  better  for  all  roo'vr:- 
foxes  were  handled  in  free  trade  as  other  live  animals  are.    This  noQld  c* 
United  States  ranchers  a  chance  to  build  up  their  stock  at  a  nonnal  cost  and  ml«  .- 
the  Canadians  a  chance  to  improve  their  stock,  making  it  harmony  and  fxir^»r«' 
throughout. 

The  associations  to-day  total  a  membership  of  practically  20  per  rent  ol  ih#  :•  - 
interested  in  the  silver-fox  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  the  tim*   • 
very  far  awav  when  they  will  control  a  full  100  per  cent. 

I  believe  in  the  motto  "Live  and  let  live."    I  can  not  understand  whv  ir.*  • 
should  try  to  squeeze  out  anyone  else.    As  stated  above,  I  believe  in  *'(^tx  -. 
best  man  win,'*  and  if  more  ranchers  would  put  this  in  their  mind  1  am  tun*  \': 
industry  would  be  far  more  successful  than  it  is  to-day.    As  it  is,  they  ail  f* '  •  < 
the  footsteps  of  one  leader  and  it  is  the  man  that  keeps  a  step  ahead  of  hi«  cnm;^* 
that  will  score  the  biggest  success. 

Then,  let's  all  shake  hands  and  live  and  let  live. 


Tariff  Act  1913  (H.  R.  3321)  and  Tariff  Act  1921  (H.  R.  7456).  ArruTAiii  • 

Foxes  Imported  from  Canada. 

tariff  act  of  october  3.  1913. 

Schedule  G. — Dutiable  list. — Par.  187.  All  live  animals  not  specially  proriii". 
in  this  section,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  G. — Free  list. — Par.  397.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  of  ch^  ' 
States,  specially  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  intrnd^i  * 
used  by  the  importer  himself  or  for  sale  for  such  purposes:  Provided,  etc. 

Par.  398.  Animals  brought  into  the  United  States  tempmarily  for  a  pvn-*.  -  - 
exceeding  six  months,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  exhibition «  or  compeou  r 
prizes  offered  by  any  agricultural,  polo,  or  racing  association,  etc. 

NEW  tariff  act,   1921   (h.   R.  7456). 

(Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921.) 

Scheditle  7. — Dutiable  list. — Par.  715.  Black  or  silver  foxes,  $.350  per  head.     ?  • 
line  20.) 

Par.  716.  Live  animals,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  not  specially  provided :  .* 
per  centum  ad  valorem.    (P.  87.  line  21.) 

Schedule  7. — Free  list. — Par.  1507.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  oi  the  '  •  • 
/States,  specially  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  inteiid-''*  * 
used  by  the  importer  himself  or  for  sale  for  such  purposes,  except  black  or  ^vf »  i  - 
Provided,  etc.     (P.  174.  lines  19-23.) 

Par.  1508.  Animals  brought  into  the  United  States  temporarily  for  a  prv**  * 
•exceeding  six  months,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  exhibition,  for  coai|eutA.* 
prizes,  etc.  (p.  176,  lines  6-8). 

COMPARISON. 

Paragraph  715  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456),  placing  a  duty  of  $350  f*r  >*» 
l)laok  or  silver  foxes,  is  entirely  new  and  is  prartically  prohibitive  as  to  fnxw  itti* ' 
from  Canada. 

Paragraph  716  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  corresponds  to  panmfh  '•' 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  except  that  it  makes  to  rate  of  duty  15  ner  ••■ 
valorem  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  increase  of  50  per  rent  in  m  *i  ' 
"live  animals  not  specially  provided  for." 

Paragraph  J 507  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  corresponds  exartlv  In  pan- 
397  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  except  that  after  tfce  word  *'furri*w  " . 
fourth  line  of  said  paragraph  397  the  words  "except  black  or  silver  foxes '  air  it*^^ 

Paragraph  398  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  is  copied  ex»i  tlv  to  pan^" 
1508  of  the  new  tari  ff  act  (H.  R.  7456),  and  refers  to  animals  imported  lnr«l«»»  f  tn«-  ■ 
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SUOGBSTED  CHANGES. 


(1)  In  paragraph  715  (H.  R.  7456),  Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921,  change  the  amount  of 
he  duty  from  ••$350"  to  ••$200." 

(2)  In  paragraph  1507  (H.  R.  7456),  Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921,  cut  out  the  words 
•except  black  or  silver  foxes"  in  lines  22  and  23,  page  174,  leaving  the  paragraph 
exactly  the  same  as  paragraph  397  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  provides  for  tne 
Tee  importation  of  high-bred,  registered  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 


H.  R.  3321,  Tariff  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 

FREE  LIST. 

Par.  397.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  specially  for 
breeding  purposes,  shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  im- 
porter himself  or  tor  sale  for  such  purposes:  Provided,  That  no  such  animal  shall  be 
admitted  free  unless  pure-bred  of  a  recognized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  axbook 
of  record  recognized  oy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  that  breed:  And  provided 
fuTlher,  That  the  certificate  of  such  record  and  pedigree  of  such  animal  shall  be  pro- 
duced and  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  owner, 
agent,  or  importer  that  the  animal  imported  is  the  identical  animal  described  in 
?aid  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe such  reflations  as  may  be  required  for  determining  the  purity  of  breeding 
and  the  identity  of  such  animal:  Arid  provided  further^  That  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms shall  require  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stating  that  such 
animal  is  pure-bred  of  a  recognized  breed  and  duly  registered  in  a  book  of  record 
Tecognized  by  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  for  that  breed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such  additional  regulations  as  may 
be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses  straying  across  the  boundary  line  into  any  foreign  coun- 
tr\%  or  driven  across  such  boundary  line  by  the  owner  for  temporary  pasturage  pur- 
poses only,  together  with  their  offspring,  shall  be  dutiable  unless  brought  bacK  to 
the  United  States  within  six  months,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  free  of  duty,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  And  provided  further . 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  such  animals  as  have  been  importea 
and  are  in  quarantine  or  otherwise  in  the  custody  of  customs  or  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  at  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Hartley. 

STATEMElirT  OF  MB.  JOHN  M.  HABTLET,  BEPBESElTTIira 
BETAIL  BAKEBS'  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  AMEBICA,  10  SOUTH 
LA  SALLE  STBEET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hartley.  The  retail  bakers  collect  from  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. We  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  how  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  raw  material  will  be  received  by  the  consumer.  It  is  in  the 
last  transaction  over  the  counter  where  all  customs  or  duties  are 
received,  and  passed  back  from  there  to  reimburse  those  who  have 
already  paid.  That  is  why  I  believe  you  who  have  the  burden  of 
finding  approximate  justice  from  the  apparently  conflicting  claims 
of  these  many  witnesses  should  hear  the  view  of  the  small  baker. 

Eggs  are  part  of  our  daily  material.  Besides  being  used  in  cookies, 
pie  tiflings,  coffee  cakes,  and  other  sweet  yeast  doughs,  they  are  used 
most  heavily  in  cakes,  carrying  from  25  per  cent  of  the  material 
value  of  the  cheaper  cakes  to  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  sponge  cake, 
angel  food,  and  sunshine  cake.  Eggs  have  always  been  our  most 
variable  cost  factor.  Not  until  the  development  of  frozen  eggs,  and 
later  of  powdered  eggs,  has  it  been  possible  for  the  smaller  bakers  to 
cany  a  tixed  egg  cost  through  a  season.     Even  now  when  we  shelled 
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eggs  a  considerable  variance  occurs  in  the  price.  But  the  tend^D'-T 
is  for  a  better  spring  price  and  a  lower  midwinter  price.  I  subm  • 
that  these  modem  methods  of  caring  for  our  egg  wants  has  Uk^r 
considerable  speculation  out  of  the  egg  business.  No  one  wou**: 
venture  to  suggest  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  cheap  eg|>  ir. 
spring  and  a  prohibitive  price  in  winter. 

Following  cold  storage,  freezing,  and  dehydrating  have  added  :•• 
the  ability  of  civilization  to  spread  the  egg  harvest  over  the  lem 
productive  months.  A  duty  too  high  ymi  restrict  these  modfm 
methods.  Any  restriction  at  all  will  reflect  mostly  to  the  specultut  - 
market.  Neither  production  nor  consumption  will  profit  as  the  oil 
in  the  last  selling  price  will  accrue  to  the  handling  agencies  and  ^-^ 
absorved  before  it  reaches  back  to  the  egg  producer.  That  is  cod.- 
mercial  history.  Although  the  housewife  uses  neither  the  fruiri 
eggs,  nor  the  powdered  eggs,  her  interest  in  the  household  suppL-^ 
can  easily  be  effected  if  our  manufacturing  classes  are  senon-.T 
shortened. 

I  believe  we  are  about  the  only  ones  who  use  dehydrated,  p>owden\l. 
and  frozen  eggs. 

Directly  as  almond  nuts  and  indirectly  as  almond  paste  we  smj-l 
bakers  are  large  users  of  these  nuts.  Irresective  of  the  claims  •: 
the  domestic  growers,  we  do  not,  and  in  many  instances  can  noi  u-^ 
the  California  almonds.  In  fact,  the  limited  supply  of  the  Caiif('ni.i 
nuts  hinders  them  from  being  a  regular  trade  commodity  with  a*,  i* 
are  the  known  varieties  of  imported  nuts  that  we  use.  liomestic  pn- 
duction  is  always  welcome  with  our  trade  when  it  comes  with  mtr: 
and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  standarized  quality  and  a  permant- c 
of  supply.  We  fail  to  find  any  reasonable  assurance  of  supply  t<»  t 
commercial  needs,  in  the  future  of  California  production  of  alinor-i- 
If  what  I  suspect  is  true,  the  chief  gainer  in  the  prohibitive  duly  ask^i 
by  the  growers  will  be  the  land  promoter.  In  very  few  sections  i.-'' 
they  a  sure-fire  crop,  a  point  not  always  emphasized  bv  the  Ur.-* 
sellers.  The  high  diity  tnat  you  gentlemen  will  be  urged  to  exx^^t^i 
to  this  commodity,  will  act  merely  as  a  subsidy  to  some  ven*  tr- 
thusiastic  but  very  questionable  promotion  schemes.  I  will  suhm  t 
a  series  of  display  advertising  tnat  run  last  winter  in  a  Chk»**- 
Sunday  paper.  They  then  offered  wonderful  returns  on  investmtr* 
without  nigh  tariff — or  perhaps  in  answer  in  anticipation.  I  will  li  • 
this  if  I  can  possibly  secure  copies.  I  remembered  that  they  lu<i 
appeared,  and  I  looked  through  the  files  of  the  Tribune  in  iv 
Washington  office  last  night,  and  I  found  a  series  of  display  advcrtL*^ 
ments  from  Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  but  we  will  not  talk  aoout  that  n*'». 

Walnuts  are  also  of  daily  use  with  us  and  have  been  a  profilal '•' 
crop  with  the  walnut  growers  along  the  coast.  Without  a  prohibanr 
tariff  they  are  an  inviting  investment  where  thev  will  thrive.    Witt  i 

Prohibitive  tariff  against  import  conapetition,  they  won't  thrive  ti:} 
etter  on  lands  or  in  districts  not  suited  to  their  culture. 
Filberts  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  countrj%  so  it  is  likt.> 
that  you  will  be  allowed  to  use  your  judgment  peacefully  in  findi-  z 
a  fair  revenue  duty. 

Coconut  in  various  forms  are  a  big  thing  with  us  and  have  bn»ii,:^* 
much  revenue  to  the  Government  through  quantity.  I  tliink  quar- 
tity  usage  will  serve  a  useful  revenue  purpose,  and  having  alwiy>  <***• 
ried  some  duty,  and  not  interfering  witn  domestic  production,  it  ^ 
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possible  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  rate  that  will  hold  quantity- 
usage  and  return  good  revenue  to  the  Government. 

As  a  small  merchant  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  public,  I  take 
<iare  of  the  store  every  Saturday  night,  and  I  know  the  public.  We 
find  out  quite  a  few  things,  i  ou  gentlemen  here  will  near  more  of 
the  details,  but  this  is  one  of  the  thmgs  we  have  found  out: 

The  capacitv  of  people  to  do  without  has  never  fully  been  measured. 
We  who  are  doing  business  over  the  2-foot  counter  know  how  they 
can  discipline  any  trade,  any  line,  or  any  one  article  that  they  feel  is 
being  sold  beyond  its  value.  Value  is  largely  a  matter  of  tradition; 
what  they  paid  yesterday  or  paid  last  year.  In  1916  the  housewives 
broke  the  egg  market  in  Chicago  by  refusing  to  buv.  Last  crop  year 
it  is  estimated  that  about  10,000,000  barrels  less  of  flour  was  consumed 
in  this  country. 

Flour  was  higher  traditionally  than  potatoes;  potatoes  were  cheap. 
Ability  to  do  without  and  the  capability  of  finding  a  replacement 
article  will  upset  all  schemes  and  theories  liowever  good.  Tnis  human 
element  is  what  will  make  your  decisions  either  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful both  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  in  your  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. All  down  the  line  from  prodiicer  and  importer,  through  manu- 
facturer or  handler  to  baker,  we  are  all  of  small  moment.  The  real 
boss  is  on  the  other  side  of  my  counter,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  forget 
that  she  is  there. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  not  offer  you — I  am  not  capable — any  suggestions. 
I  just  merely  wish  in  thinking  of  this  not  to  allow  sectionalism  to  put 
a  tremendous  weight  on  the  rest  of  the  country.    . 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  give  us  a 
concrete  case.  A  cake,  say,  will  weigh  3  pounds;  give  us  the  pounds 
of  the  material  that  is  used  in  that,  and  what  you  sell  it  for  to  the 
retail  trade,  or  give  us  some  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  material 
in  the  product  on  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

I  know  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  cakes  in  which  you  use 
eggs  in  these  days,  and  I  could  not,  not  being  a  baker,  give  you  the 
contents  of  one  cake  and  ask  you  what  it  cost  you  and  what  you  sell 
it  for,  and  so  I  would  be  glad  iif  you  could  give  us  some  idea  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  Hartley.  I  can.  I  could  to  a  small  extent  from  memory  now, 
but  if  you  gentlemen  would  like  I  will  submit  to  you  our  costs  on  the 
regular  retail  lines. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  often  have  to  go  down  here  to  a  baker  and 
buy  a  cake,  maybe  in  order  to  have  one  for  Sunday.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  would  weigh,  but  it  cost  a  matter  of  $1.50  to  $2.  Know- 
ing something  about  flour,  I  would  say  it  contained  5  cents'  worth  of 
flour,  maybe  10  cents'  worth  of  eggs,  and  3  cents'  worth  of  sugar; 
and  I  can  not  give  you  the  rest,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  $2  selling  price  and  25  cents'  worth  of  material. 

Mr.  Hartley,  nell,  Senator  let  me  say  I  do  not  do  that  class  of 
trade.  I  am  at  404  East  Sixty-first  Street,  in  an  apartment-house 
district.  Our  two-layer  cakes  sell  for  50  cents,  and  we  always  figure 
in  our  line  that  the  material  cost  is  roughly  on  the  full  line  50  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price.  Another  50  per  cent  is  the  labor  cost,  the 
overhead,  rent,  and  these  other  things;  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
submit  you  a  real,  outright  statement  of  how  that  works  out.  Then 
you  can  submit  it  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
to  check  up. 
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Take,  for  instance,  angel  food.     Angel  food  is  nearly  all  whi;*-  ■ ' 
egg.     There  is  a  heavy  labor  cost  involved  in  making  such  cakes. 
am  not  a  cake  maker  myself,  and  I  can  not  give  vou  u\e  exact  fifftir*- 
but  there  are  the  items  of  labor,  sugar,  and  a  little  flavoring.     T\im:  • 
absolutely  all  there  is  in  that  angel  cake.     In  some  kinds  of  cakt'>  • 
whole  egg  is  used.     For  layer  caxes  there  is  a  different  recipe  entir*!' 
Fat  also  enters  into  that,  but  the  cheapest  cake  vou  can  makf*.  i'  * 
sells  for  $1  in  an  ordinary  district — I  am  not  talking  about  m  w 
high-class  place — but  in  the  ordinary  district  where  the  big  huik 
the  30,000  or  more  bakers  of  this  countrj'  do  business — the  g»»n»' 
cost  is  50  per  cent  of  the  raw  material.     If  you  pay  50  cents  {«.' 
cake,  if  it  is  larger  and  of  a  cheaper  equality,  you  may  be  sun*  t*  . 
one-fourth  of  the  material  cost  will  be  in  eggs.     If  is  is  sunsliine  ri .  - 
you  may  be  sure  that  75  per  cent  of  the  material  cost  will  be  m  : 
eggs,  because  eggs  always  are  our  highest  and  most  variable  •■•-• 
factor.     This  sprmg  they  have  been  cheaper  than  they  have  l»een  '  • 
a  long  while. 

The  small  baker  has  no  means  of  contracting  for  storage  t-rj^ 
Since  frozen  eggs  have  come  in — I  do  not  say  that  I  use  them   f-r  . 
am  too  small  a  baker  to  use  them — but  since  frozen  eggs  and  pomil»Ti' 
eggs  have  come  in,  we  find  the  storage  people  are  more  remiy  ' 
contract  with  us,  for,  saj,  25  cases  of  eggs  at  $2  down  for  the  win*-' 
months,  and  then  permit  me  to  pay  the  balance  at  5  cents  a  d(it' 
carrying  charge  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  cold  storage.     Of  cour^ 
we  can  not  raise  our  price  very  well.     We  figure  on  a  level  pn«- 
There  is  nothing  that  disturbs  business  more  than  fiuctuatutn   r 
prices.     In  winter,  if  we  get  caught,  we  have  to  stand  for  it.    ^ 
paid  as  high  as  70  cents  last  year,  during  the  winter,  we  little  feU»'»- 
that  did  not  have  much  stock,  whereas  the  men  who  could  a2<  r 
tons  of  the  frozen  eggs  would  have  had  those  contracted  in  the  ^pr.-'' j 
for  33  cents.     Of  course,  they  can  buy  cheaper  in  the  spring  ui  ti.- 
shelled  eggs. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  point  I  want  to  emphasize:  I  believe  that  t  :.- 
revenue  will  come  to  you  more  through  usage  than  it  will  ihn»'^" 
restriction  of  usage  on  anything  that  you  wish  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  permission  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Certainly.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  -f 
your  remarks. 

Is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Alsop  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  Mr.  Gordon  Wilson  present  t 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.   C.   OORDOV  WILSOV,  8BC&STAXT  E6« 

PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Wilson,  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  >4Lr. 
subject,  eggs,  are  you  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission.     I  rt^pr 
sent  the  Egg  Products  Association  of  America,  wiiich  is  an  associat    • 
of  importers  of  egg  products.     I  am  myself  connected  with  Il^ir>  ^^ 
Peabody  &  Co.,  who  are  international  merchants,  exporters  a: 
importers. 

As  importers,  we  are  not  going  to  fall  into  the  natural  path 
asking  free  tariff  on  egg  r      '  N  the  contrary,  we  would  Itkt  : 
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ring  about  the  highest  possible  duty  that  these  eggs  can  stand,  so 
lat  the  Government  can  get  the  highest  duty.  VPe  do  not  say  that 
om  any  philanthropic  motives  whatever.  Tne  dutv  is  simply  a  part 
r  our  cost,  like  freight  or  finance.  It  is  simply  added  to  the  other 
>sts  and  the  public  nas  it  to  pay.  There  is  a  danger  of  getting  that 
uty  so  high  that  the  public  will  balk  and  refuse  to  buy  our  com- 
lodity.  ]ji  that  case  the  Government  will  not  receive  any  revenue 
om  the  importations,  as  we  will  stop  importing.  So  I  think  I  might 
ly  that  our  viewpoint  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  Government,  as  we 
re  perfectly  willing  to  stand  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  but  the  minute 
ou  have  too  high  a  tariff  we  will  lose  our  commission. 

The  quality  of  these  eggs  has  been  spoken  of  before  the  House 
Vays  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  wish  to  say  something  in  regard 
0  that.  These  dried  eggs  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  eggs  with 
he  moisture  driven  out  through  a  dehydrating  and  heating  process, 
'hey  are  pure,  clean  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  Many  of  those  dried  eggs  are  made  from  the 
racked  eggs  that  are  not  fit  for  the  market  but  yet  are  perfect 
ggs.  Is  not  that  true?  For  instance,  the  wholesale  egg  dealer 
:ets  in  a  case  of  eggs.  He  finds  among  them  a  dozen  cracked  eggs, 
rhose  cracked  eggs  are  good  but  he  can  not  sell  them  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  he  dries  or  freezes  those  eggs. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  contradict  any  state- 
nent  ypu  make.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  contradict  me.  I  asked 
rou  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  it  is  not  a  fact.  The  people  who  dry  these 
^ggs  have  their  agents  go  out  into  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
>uy  them.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  may  become  cracked, 
md  they  still  use  them.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  they  buy  all  the 
?ggs  they  can  get  their  hands  on,  good,  bad,  and  indinerent. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  know  that;  but  what  I  am  saying  also  is  that 
the  egff  dealer  sells  to  the  trade  these  cracked  eggs  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  equipped  to  give  information  on  that 
point. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  if  he  does  not  sell  cracked  eggs  at  a  lower 
price,  and  finds  that  he  can  not  get  rid  of  them,  he  dries  or  freezes 
them,  if  he  has  the  apparatus  with  which  to  do  that;  and  if  he  can 
not  do  that,  he  turns  them  over  to  some  one  who  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  plants 
in  this  country  for  dehydrating  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  all  come  from  China? 

Mr.  Wn-SON.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  do.  There  were 
some  small  plants  here,  but  they  have  been  discontinued;  they 
were  found  to  be  unprofitable.  These  dried  eggs  are  taken  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  immediately  on  their  arrival  here;  and 
we,  as  importers,  nave  to  put  up  a  bond  which  secures  us  from  run- 
ning away  with  these  eggs  before  the  Government  is  through  with 
them.  Tne  department  takes  them  and  analyzes  them  in  order  to 
niake  sure  that  there  is  no  injurious  matter  contained  in  them  and 
that  they  are  fit  for  human  consumption.  After  they  are  through 
^ith  them,  they  release  them  to  us,  and  we  can  dispose  of  them  in 
ft^y  way  we  see  fit.  If  they  do  not  find  them  proper  eggs,  we  can 
not  bring  them  in. 
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Those  eggs  are  not  even  cold  storage  eggs.  The  cold  st^r^t  ji 
facilities  in  China  amount  to  practically  nothing.  They  har*»  •  i 
any  arrangements  for  carrying  cold  storage  ^gs.  They  coold  -  i 
xise  spoiled  eggs.  The  minute  you  put  one  in  a  run  of  e^^.  it  w.  .  i 
not  make  any  difference  after  the  eg^  were  dehydrated:  tou  o  .  i 
still  detect  it  very  distinctly  from  the  odor,  if  from  notliin?  •■  - 
The  percentage  of  bacteria  would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  •!  j 
any  chemist  could  recognize  it  immediately. 

The  principle  users  in  this  country  are  the  bakers  and  the  m^r  > 
facturing  confectioners.     The  uses  for  other  purposes  are  so  ^sn  » 
that  the  amount  used  would  be  negligible.     The  small  bakir  *:- 
these  eggs  primarily.     The  small  baker  has  no  facility  for  preser:  ' 
eggs  and,  therefore,  if  he  buys  shell  eggs,  he  must  lose  a  bur  r-  • 
centage  because  of  the  fact  that  they  go  bad  before  he  can  use  *L 
particularly  this  time  of  the  year.     1  know  that  they  will  ke^z     \ 
least  two  years  without  having  changed  one  particle. 

Then  the  confectioner  uses  the  whites  of  ^gs  almost  entirelT  I 
he  buys  shell  eggs,  he  has  to  throw  away  the  yolks.  He  can  •  i 
albumen  dried  separately.  So  he  has  no  loss  whatever:  he  has  t'  i 
in  the  same  convenient  form  so  he  can  keep  them  indefiniteiv. 

We  believe  that  the  home  industry  should  be  protected/  T* 
can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  Chinese  labor.     Now.  who  »••     i 
be  protected  if  you  put  on  a  high  tariff  ?    The  egg  producer  <rf  t  ■  ^ 
country  gets  most  oi  his  eggs  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
fact,  tne  supply  of  eggs  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  h>  *'  ' 
exceeds  the  demand,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  public  can  not 
take  over  all  the  supply. 

Senator  Curtis.  April  and  May,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  runs  into  June  sometimes.     It  varies 
the  season. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  come  from  an  egg  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  are  better  equipped  to  speak  of  ihat  ::  • 
I.    But  there  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  majority  of  thr  ^^■ 
are  produced.    At  that  time  the  public  can  not  consume  ail  of  ti. 
The  small  baker  has  not  the  capital  with  which  to  buv  hk  eggs  at   ' 
time.     He  could  not  preserve  them  if  he  did  that,    fie  can  only  * 
his  immediate  demands  from  day  to  day.    The  same  thing  is  true  « 
respect  to  the  householder.     Of  course,  some  of  them  do.  to  a  <r 
extent,  and  put  down  eggs  in  watei^lass,  etc.    The  onlv  pei-^p* 
this  country  who  are  able  to  take  up  this  excess  supplv  o(  eggs  a  * 
they  are  very  cheap  are  the  packers.     The  packers  buy  thes«*  'z: 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  them.     They  are  buying  them  lhi«  y 
at  20  cents.     They  hold  them  in  cold  storage  until  the  market  r  * 
up,  when  the  fowls  are  not  laying  eggs  any  more.     Then  th**}  - 
them  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit;  I  oelieve  not  profiteering,  prv»b«' 
but  at  a  healthy  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want?  Tliis  bill  pn>vi*;i-* 
cents;  the  Underwood  bill  provided  10  cents  per  pound.  WIl*' 
you  want? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  three  forms  of  eggs:  Dried  albumen.  •:- 
yolk,  and  dried  whole  eggs.     The  present  law  provides  3  cen*- 
cents,  and  10  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  cents  per  pound  and  10  cent*  • 
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Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  was  speaking  of  the  existing:  tariff.     What 

was  about  to  suggest  was  that  the  yolks  be  fixed  at  7  cents  per 
u)iin(l,  that  the  whole  dried  eg^  be  fixed  at  U)  cents  per  pound,  and 
hi-  albumen  be  fixed  at  12  cents  per  pound.  That  is  figuring  it  out 
I  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  Dried  eggs  how  much? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Ten  cents. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  import  shell  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  Wlien  anyone  has  imported  shell  egg:^  he 
las  met  with  a  financial  catastrophe.  There  have  been  tremendous 
Dssos  experienced  in  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  see  how  vou  account  for  that.  In  1914 
hey  imported  eggs  from  China  and  sold  them  in  Kansas  City  at  IS 
•inits  a  dozen  and  made  money. 

Mr,  Wilson.  How  much  did  they  cost? 

Senator  Cltitis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  man  sold  them  in  Kansas  City,  but  I  am  speaking 
surely  of  the  importer.  My  margin  of  profit  is  from  H  to  2  per  cent. 
I'hat  is  Avhat  the  importer  gets. 

The  only  danger  is  in  gettmg  it  too  high,  so  that  the  public  will  not 
Miy.  We  believe  if  you  go  much  above  this  mark,  you  will  have 
^enched  that  dangerous  pomt. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  takes  three  and  a  half  dozen  eggs  to  make 
a  pound  of  dried  eggs;  and  that  is  true.  But  when  you  have  con- 
rerted  them  back,  you  have  destroyed  certain  properties.  Certain 
physical  properties  have  been  broken  down,  so  you  nave  lost  a  great 
[i»\^ee  of  efficiency,  estimated  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

1  think  that  is  all  1  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  file  a  brief. 

Senator.  McCumber.  You  may  do  so. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  as  follows:) 

Brief  of  Ego  Products  Association  of  America  on  Subject  Desiccated  Eggs. 

The  interests  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  primarily  and  almost  solely 
im]M)rters.  From  this  statement  you  will  assume  that  I  am  going  to  ask  that  dessicatecl 
egg  profluctfl  be  put  on  the  free  list,  or  failing  that,  that  they  be  taxed  as  small  a  duty 
a>  p(xsi«ible — that  I  believe  is  the  general  request  from  importers.  But  to  the  contrary, 
U'lieving  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  (lovernment  to  raise  revenues  through  import 
«iuTi(*3,  and  also  believing  that  there  are  certain  industries  in  this  country  that  can 
not  successfully  compete  with  foreign  industries  of  the  same  general  nature.  I  am 
?oinir  to  ask  that  the  duty  be  placed  at  such  a  rate  that  the  Government  may  realize 
the  greatest  possible  return  in  the  way  of  revenue  through  duties  on  desiccated  egg 
prrKlucts  imported  in  this  country  and  at  the  pame  time  give  ample  protection  to 
the  domestic  producers  in  tliis  country.  I  make  this  statement  from  a  sense  of  patriotic 
duty.  From  a  standpoint  of  the  business  it  does  not  make  a  iparticle  of  difference  to  the 
inti'resta  I  represent  how  high  the  duty  on  desiccated  egg  is  put,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
put  iM)  liigh  as  to  exclude  its  import,  and  in  this  I  think  that  the  Government  is  in 
aca)rd.  as  should  the  duty  be  raised  so  high  as  to  exclude  its  import  the  Government 
Wfiuld  then  be  defeating  its  own  purpose,  ao  there  could  be  no  revenue  derived  from 
J^uoh  a  tariff  if  there  were  no  import.s.  We  all  j>urchase  our  desiccated  egg  products  in 
<  bina.  to  which  cost  we  have  to  add  the  freight  to  this  country,  the  marine  insurance 
prf^mium.  and  the  cost  of  financing  and  the  duty  then  existing.  In  this  way  we  arrive 
at  our  costs  and  add  our  commissions,  and  pn  airive  at  the  price  which  the  pubUc  shall 
ha\e  to  pay.  ^ow,  if  the  duty  is  so  great  tiiat  the  selling  price  amounts  to  more  than 
tlie  public  is  willing  to  pay,  then  there  is  no  sale,  and  if  there  is  no  sale  we  will  not 
injport.  and  if  we  do  not  import  then  the  Government  will  not  collect  any  revenue  so 
far  as  the  duty  on  this  commodity  is  concerned.     If  I  have  made  my  point  clear,  you 
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will  then  realize  that  the  Government  interests  and  the  interests  I  repr««ent  a?^' 
analogous,  i.  e.,  we  both  want  the  highest  duty  possible  without  curtailing  the  imp<»r' 
and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  throw  all  the  light  possible  on  this  question  an«l  len  1 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  end  that  a  fair  and  equitable  duty  may  be  levie<l. 

In  the  first  place,  the  desiccated  eggs,  which  we  import  solely  from  China,  are  simpi  > 
strictly  fresh  hen  eggs  with  the  moisture  driven  off.     It  is  not  possible  to  manufact.iT- 
from  anything  else  but  strictly  fresh  eggs,  there  being  no  cold-storage  facilities*  avail j  ;  •!•• 
for  preserving  eggs  in  China,  and  if  a  single  bad  egg  should  be  used  it  would  spoil  an 
entire  run,  as  it  would  be  easily  detected  even  after  the  egg  was  desiccate<i.     Th- 
Department  of  Agriculture  holds  for  inspection  every  shipment  tnat  arrives  in  the  Unir*" ' 
States  and  will  not  release  any  shipment  until  a  rigid  examination  is  made  an<l  rb- 
eggs  determined  fit  for  human  consumption.     This  in  itself  is  guarantee  that   th- 
desiccated  egg  offered  by  the  importers  for  sale  in  this  country  are  desirable  as  a  i«h..i 
commodity,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 

The  desiccated  egg  is  used  primarily  by  the  bakers  and  to  a  small  extent  by  il  »• 
confectioners.     Other  than  these  two  uses,  the  usee  are  so  small  as  to  be  nesrlisrihb' 
The  bakers  who  use  the  de?ic^ated  egg  are  for  the  most  part  the  small  bakers  who  ha\  • 
no  facilities  for  the  keeping  of  sliell  eggs  such  as  cold  storage,  and  if  they  are  ion»- 1 
by  a  prohibitive  price,  which  can  only  come  about  through  too  high  a  duty  beiru 
levied,  to  use  shell  eggs  it  will  mean  that  they  will  have  a  serious  Icfs  to  fa<*e  thn  mi  . 
the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  lose  a  good  portion  of  the  eggs  which  they  buy  thrri'ii 
the  eggs  spoiling  before  tliey  can  use  tliera.  which  loss  is  of  course  simply  figure<i  i:. 
the  cost  of  production  and  is  passed  along  to  the  public,  resulting  in  the  diFapf^earam  •• 
of  tlie  cheap  cake  from  the  market,  or  tlie  use  of  an  egg  substitute  which   has   i:-- 
nutriment. 

As  to  the  confectioners,  they  use  only  the  albumen,  or  whites  of  the  egg.     If  tl.» 
have  to  use  shell  eggs  it  will  mean  that  they  have  to  throw  away  the  yolk,  while  if  tli<- 
can  get  the  desic cated  product  they  can  buy  t|ie  albumen  separated.     Right  hen- 1- 
a  big  saving  caused  not  by  the  cheapness  of  desiccated  albumen,  but  simply  by  tl  •■ 
form  it  is  in.     Albumen,  by  the  way,  is  not  cheap  and  doee  not  find  a  market  thn<ui:- 
the  fact  that  it  is  clieap,  but  by  virtue  of  its  form. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  danger  of  putting  on  such  a  high  duty  that  ti  •■ 
bakers  and  confectioners  can  not  use  the  desiccated  egg  products  which  will  reMi!* 
in  the  imix)rtation  of  desiccated  eggs  beeiug  discontinued,  and  the  Govemnici  • 
being  deprived  of  the  revenue. 

As  for  the  protective  phase  of  the  8ubje(  t,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  a  high  tari* 
will  T)rote<?t.     The  poultry  farmer  gets  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  in  the  spring  and  summr 
months,  at  which  time  the  egg  mai'kets  are  do^n,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sup|dy  .;> 
this  time  of  year  exceeds  the  demand.     The  small  bakers  throughout  the  count r 
are  not  able  to  buy  up  eggs  at  this  time  for  anything  more  than  their  immetiiaT*- 
demands.     So  they  benefit  very  little  by  the  low  prices.     The  poultry  dealer  can  n*  • 
keep  them  himself  as  he  is  not  equipped  to  carry  eggs  over  until  the  market^  in*  u  • 
and  consequently  is  compelled  to  sell  at  tlie  then  prevailing  low  prices.     The  ])a<'k«-'« 
then  come  into  the  market  and  buy  the  eggs  at  the  cheap  prices  and  stxjre  them  i: 
their  cold-storage  warehouses  and  hold  them  until  the  ^•inter  montlis,  when  thesupph. 
of  fresh  eggs  is  far  less  than  tlie  demand,  with  the  conpequent  high  price:^  of  wlii«  !.  i '  ♦ 
packers  are  the  sole  l)eneficiarie8,  not  tl  e  poultry  prcducers.    Wlio,  then.  wtM-hi  .: 
high  duty  on  egg  products  protect?    Government  statistics  show  that  tie  m.-mK* 
of  eggs  exported  exceed  the  number  imported.     On  the  whole  I  think  that  1  am  ji.--* 
fied  in  stating  that  the  protection  to  li(ime  iiidus-tries  plias^e  of  tie  question  i?  rci:'i- 
gible  and  might  well  be  ignored  withoi  t  damage  to  the  poultry  produterp.  tl  «'r» 
being  absolutely  no  manufacturers  of  de«ic(  ated  eggs  in  tliis  country.     The  qut^tn-i. 
therefore,  resolves  itself  down  to  liow  mi  th  duty  the  dried  eggs  can  stand  with«-r.T 
stopping  the  importation  altogether,  and  thereby  depriving  the  Government  «»f  ai- 
appreciable  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  moneys  collected  as  duty  on  desic- 
cated-egg products. 

In  order  to  determine  the  maximum  of  duty  that  desiccated-e^  products  will  stan.l 
it  must  be  considered  entirely  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  commodity  abaolutely  isolated 
from  the  shell  egg  as  its  form  is  so  different,  the  processes  which  it  has  to  be  put  through 
before  it  can  be  used  by  the  consumers,  the  bakers,  and  its  efficiency  as  compan«l 
with  shell  egg,  that  it  reall  v  can  not  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  competing  comm'^lu  > 
with  shell  egg.  If  the  desiccated  eg?  is  put  out  of  the  n:arket  through  too  huh  a 
tariff,  the  bakers  will  use  cheap  egg  substitutes  made  from  starch  rather  than  f^h*-!: 
eggs.  While  it  takes  about  three  to  three  and  one-half  dozen  shell  eggs  to  manufattcr*- 
a  pound  of  desiccated  egg  it  does  not  follow  that  one  pound  of  desiccated  ^^g  will  malt' 
three  dozen  o^.  The  desiccating  of  the  ^gg  destroys  certain  properties  of  th*-  -/.• 
which  makes  it  less  efficient  than  it  was  in  its  original  form.     Again  the  efficiency  (»i 
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le  deaiccated  e^  varies  so  widely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  parallel  with  shell 
2j£-  The  only  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  duty  that  can  be  levied  without 
iakin?  the  importation  prohibitive  is  a  practical  basis.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
lat  the  present  price  without  the  duty  on  whole  desiccated  exg  is  35  cents  per  pound 
ad  on  clesiccated  yolk  25  cents  per  pound,  and  on  desiccated  albumen  50  cents  per 
ound,  is  about  normal.  The  ocean  freight  is  about  as  low  as  can  be  expected  and 
srhanfje  is  about  normal  which  makes  to-day's  pritesaboi  t  r.oimal.  Add  to  tc-day's 
rires  the  duty  of  7  cents  per  rourd  on  dried  volks.  10  centF  f  er  foi^rd  m  diied  "«!  ole 
ffs.'H.  and  12  cents  per  pound  on  dried  albumen  ard  you  ha\e  about  the  msximi  m 
rices  on  desiccated  egg  products  that  the  coBEumer  will  pay  or  csn  afford  to  pay. 
his  is  a  tremiendous  advance  over  the  present  duty,  roughly  2£0  per  cent,  but  we 
re  willing  that  this  advance  be  put  in  effect  as  the  busiress  will  stand  it  and  the  Gov- 
rnment  needs  it.  If  it  is  put  higher  it  will  injure  the  business  and  curtail  the  imports, 
■  not  cut  the  imports  off  altogether,  and  in  turn  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue 
bat  it  would  otherwise  receive  and  in  addition  the  public  would  be  deprived  of 
rholesome  food  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  tnat  should  the  duty  be  raised  above  the  figures  above 
lendoned,  the  result  would  be  that  the  price  would  then  be  prohibitive  to  the  public,, 
he  interests  which  I  represent  will  simply  sell  our  stocks,  which  are  already  in  the 
oimtry  and  duty  paid,  at  a  handsome  profit  and  discontinue  the  business  as  we  all 
f  us  liave  plenty  of  other  business,  this  desiccated  egg  business  being  only  a  small 
•art  of  our  ousiness,  but  of  course,  we  would  have  to  forego  the  commissions  we  now 
•btain  from  thia  particular  commodity  and  the  Government  would  also  lose  the  duties 
rhich  it  enjoys  from  the  importation  of  desiccated  eggs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Gordon  Wilson,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EUGENE  H.  HICKOK,  367  SOUTHERN 
BOULEVARD,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAKING  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Eugene  H. 
^ickok,  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Baking  Industry.  Sen- 
ator Curtis  raised  a  very  important  point  in  the  egg-preservation 
juestion.  The  baking  industry  has  been  built  up  in  the  last  10  years 
intil  now  there  is  about  $60,000,000  or  over  invested  in  large  cake- 
Daking  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  cake-baking  plants. 
That  has  developed  on  the  use  of  eggs  that  have  been  damaged  in  the 
racking. 

When  the  egg  comes  into  the  egg-packing  plant  it  is  sold  by  the 
farmer  as  a  good  egg,  and  in  the  handling  it  is  checked  or  cracked — a 
percentage  of  about  3J  to  5  per  cent.  The  farmer  is  not  interested 
In  those  checked  or  cracked  eggs;  he  has  sold  them;  that  is  the 
packer's  business.  The  bakers  buy  those  eggs  because  they  are  just 
as  good  as  the  fresh  western  eggs,  and  they  get  them  at  about  3  cents 
per  pound,  or  3  cents  a  dozen,  which  is  the  same  thing,  cheaper  than 
they  can  get  the  fresh  western  eggs. 

These  frozen  eggs  are  contracted  for  for  the  whole  year,  because  the 
baker  has  to  know  where  he  is  driving  to  and  he  has  to  know  where 
tie  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  these  eggs. 

When  they  began  to  get  scarce,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
baking  business,  Americans  went  abroad  and  established  factories 
there  for  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs  from  Chinese  eggs  to  supply 
the  bakers.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  baker  who  did  not  want  to 
L'ompete  with  the  housewife  for  the  fresh  western  eggs  who  started 
egg  treezing  in  China.  It  was  started  as  a  conservation  measure  and 
has  resulted  in  expansion  into  China  under  American  standards  for 
the  benefit  of  the  baker  and  the  consuming  public. 
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Senator  McCumber.  The  baker  did  not  want  to  compete  Witr  • 
housewife  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  He  did  not  want  to  pay  the  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  compet*"  » 
the  housewife  of  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  No;  I  think  not.     He  was  perfectly  ^-illino:  to  •    : 
pete  with  the  packers,  because  the  farmer,  who  had  sold  hi>  e-^j*-  * 
the  packers,  had  lost  all  interest  in  them. 

To  show  you  that  the  packer  is  the  one  that  will  be  benefitrti  - 
the  detriment  of  the  baker,  I  will  quote  from  the  Federal  Trade!  •: 
mission's  report,  Part  IV,  on  the  meat-packing  industry',  pa^r  1  . 
published  on  June  30,  1919: 

The  five  bi^  packers  are  the  dominant  factor  in  the  wholesale  handlioe  '"f  •!'  — 
poultry  and  e^jjs.     Estimates  h>y  individual  mem!>er8  of  the  trade  on  tL**  fi'*-  • 
which  their  firms  or  localities  have  suffered  in  recent  years  at  the  handfi  of  th*-  pft  i 
run  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  and  frequently  include  the  expression  that  i»*  th*      - 
localitv  they  have  su^)3tantial  control.     For  the  country  aa  a  whole,  trad**  »m     .• 
place  the  quantities  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  shipped  by  the  packer*  iii  *  • 
over  65  per  cent  of  the  total  shipped  from  producing  areas  to  consumim;  centn* 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  just  what  you  are  reque^ii:c 
this  ?     Is  it  the  same  as  that  requested  by  the  previous  speaker  • 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes.     We  are  requesting  that  tne  frozen-egg  tanf  '■ 
not  increased 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  Underwood  tariff  rates  { 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  No;  that  they  be  not  increased  more  than  H»»  :'" 
cent  on  mixed  frozen  eggs  and  on  frozen  yolks,  and  that  they  K»-  • 
increased  more  than  400  per  cent  on  frozen  albumen  over  the  Vryi  " 
wood  bill  rates. 

Senator  Calder.  How  much  does  this  bill  increase  frozen  albuiS'- 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  That  is  just  what  it  does.  The  present  bill  passeii  •• 
the  House  does  just  exactly  that  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  are  satisfied  with  tliat  increase  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  I  am  satisfied  with  that  as  the  last  tiling  that  wf    -. 

stand. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,   you   do  not  -want   these  r-.'^ 

increased  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.    I  do  not  want  them  increased. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  satisfied  with  them  as  they  are  ♦ 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  I  am  satisfied  with  them  as  they  are  on  fnizen  n:^ 


yes,  sir. 

Continuing  in  regard  to  the  packers'  control  of  this  industn*.  i. 
to  further  show  that  the  housewife  is  not  intereste<l,  ami  that  r'  - 
large  tariff  is  placed  on  frozen  eggs  it  will  merely  mean  that  nur 
miflions  of  dollars  will  be  taken  out  of  the  bakii^  industry  an^i  *" 
consuming  public  and  paid  over  to  the  packers  if  a  hign  tan?  • 
placed  on  these  eggs 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  do  you  not  call  400  per  cent  a  K  r 

tariff  i 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  I  cidl  that  high  but  equitable.     In  other  wurd^.  ::  * 
makes  the  frozen-egg  rate  4  cents  per  pound.     That  Is  what  the  F*-: 

nev  bill  has  it. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  rate  under  the  present  law  t 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  1  cent  on  albumea.  fni 

albumen;  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  yolks:  and  2  cents  on  waixf^* 
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Continuing  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  page  140: 

Throug:hout  the  country,  however,  but  especially  in  the  sroat  consumin^T  markets 
Now  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ea  t,  there  are  many  concern*  conducted  under 

I'ii-^s  othe'  than  those  of  the  bi2:  packer  companies  which  are  not  dire:'tly  subsidiary 
th« »  e  oompanie ",  but  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  member'^  of  familie ;  control- 

^  th<^-^e  companies.     The^se  concern',  do  not  secure  all  their  supplie?  throii<rh  the  bifc 

v  ker  companies  or  their  subsidiaries,  but  purcha.e  aho  from  independent  pa^-kers 

!'l  caiidlen?  of  dressed  poultry  and  ej^gs. 

The  farmer  is  out  of  it:  he  has  sold  his  eggs;  and  the  packer  is 
rot ec ted  by  a  high  tariff.  And  if  a  high  tariff  is  placed  on  the 
nportation  of  Chinese  eggs,  it  will  merely  mean  that  the  level  of 
hi^  checked  and  cracked  eggs  will  be  brought  up  to  the  same  point 
•s  the  fresh  western  eggs  during  the  packing  season.  Therefore 
Lie  packers  will  get  about  three  cents  a  pound  more  for  their  cracked 
t^^,  because  after  they  are  broken  for  freezing  they^  are  just  exactly 
s  jrooil  as  perfect  eggs. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  say  the  farmer  is  not  interested:  that 
ho  only  benefit  that  will  accrue  at  all  will  be  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Hi(  KOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  assume,  then,  that  knowledge  that  any 
quantity  of  eggs  may  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  tariff  will  have  no 
'ffert  whatever  upon  the  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  pro- 
luct  at  the  time  that  he  sells  it  i 

Mr.  IhcKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  him  i 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  You  probably  have  heard  that  the  egg  market  was 
broken  by  the  Chinese  eggs  this  spring.  I  wish  to  sav  that  during 
:he  year  1920,  of  the  total  production  in  the  Unitett  States,  only 
mo  shell  egg  was  imported  for  every  thousand  that  were  produced; 
ind  that  for  every  thousand  that  were  produced,  15  eggs  were  ex- 
ported. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  shell  eggs.  What  was  the  entire 
importation  of  all  of  the  eggs,  both  the  frozen  and  the  dried  e^gs — 
because  they  all  affect  market —  what  were  the  importations? 
State  their  equivalent  in  doxens  or  any  unit  you  see  fit  to  use? 

Mr.  PhcKOK.  I  should  say  probably  3  per  cent.  These  shelled 
and  dried  eggs  do  not  compete  with  the  farmers'  eggs  because  not 
one  of  them  is  used  as  a  table  egg.  It  is  merely  a  baker's  material, 
and  the  only  interests  involved  here,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  bakers,  who 
reflect  through  the  consumers,  and  the  packers'  interests. 

The  importation  of  shell  eggs  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  What 
broke  the  market  was  that  the  hen  out  in  the  country  began  to  lay, 
and  we  had  an  early  spring.  There  were  twice  as  many  eggs  came 
into  the  New  York  market,  and  they  did  not  come  from  China, 
either;  they  came  from  the  farms,  during  the  spring  months,  twice 
as  many  as  came  in  the  year  before,  and  that  is  why  the  market 
was  broken. 

Senator  Gerry.  Do  you  contend  that  the  only  people  compet- 
ing in  the  importation  of  eggs  from  China  are  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gerry.  And  that,  therefore,  this  raise  in  duty  will  only 
Mp  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gerry.  And,  therefore,  it  is  to  his  advantage  and  to  the 
advantage  of  nobody  else  ? 
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Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

I  will  submit  a  brief,  gentlemen,  on  these  points. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  untH  2.30. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Hickok  Ls  as  f...'  •  -. 

Tariff  Facts— Frozen  and  Dried  Eoob — Sibmitted  by  Ameik  ian  A«^*« 
OF  THE  Baking  Industry  and  Retail  Hakerh'  Ahsociation  or  Amii.    - 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  AMERICAN   CAKE   INDISTRT. 

Commercial  cake  manufactured  in  the  bake  shops  of  America  ii»  <oiterji»*.  '  • 
classes;  in  fact,  the  art  of  cake  making  in  the  bakeries  has  dey  eloT*ed  in  th*-  ; . 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  home  cake  baking  has  been  materially  reditu  ^^      •  . 
18  a  staple  necessary  food.     It  has  become  an  important  item  in  the  dailv  di»«i    «  - 
than  20,000,000  people.    Workers  in  the  offices,  professional  people,  ancf  «h<if»  »  • 
make  it  an  important  part  of  their  lunch  and  dinner  meals.    Thip  if  not  a  » •  r.  • 
of  long  standing,  but  has  developed  in  the  past  decade  for  the  reason  that  eer  t  •   ' 
have  become  standardized,  so  that  the  baker  can  use  them  on  a  larsre  m  ml^  id  •;  - 
duction  of  cake  and  get  the  required  richness  into  the  cake  to  make  ii  lolh  i^\ 
and  nutritious. 

Cake  is  not  a  luxury.    It  is  a  necessity.     If  we  are  to  consider  that  fflicmr,  no  J  &  •  . 
and  butter  are  necessities,  then  we  shidl  ha^  e  to  consider  also  that  ral  e  w  a  nr^  — 
Bearing  upon  this  point,  there  is  submitted  below  for  (onsideraticis.  tb*"  all  d* 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Baking  at  MiiiDr«:- 
Minn. 

"Harrv  E.  Barnard,  being  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pakinca'  V.: 
apolis,  Minn.,  Federal  food  administrator  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  late  State  f-*«5  -■ 
drug  commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana,  director  of  the  Ab-t 
( 'hemical  Society,  member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  menit^r  :  • 
American  Association  of  (liemical  Industry  and  numerous  learned  and  ttuz 
societies— late  associate  editor  of  the  food  department  of  the  Xew  York  K^eninr  Vi 
author  of  many  special  papers,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  food  and  nuthtioo.  do  r  * 
afhda\dt  as  follows: 

"I  am  by  experience,  both  in  the  manufacture  and  chemical  analym  ol  •  «* 
familiar  with  its  composition  and  nutritive  value. 

''(>ake  is  a  well-known  article  of  diet,  prepared  from  simple  basic  food  laaif '^ 
and  generally  served  as  a  dessert,  or  to  complete  the  meal.    <  ake  romosttf  of  a  ii~t* 
of  varjdng  amounts  of  flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  with  or  without  addidoiA!  fla-^  ** 
colors,  and  secondary  ingredients  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  etc. 

"  The  food  value  of  cake  is  determined  bv  the  amount  of  flour,  sugar,  buttrr.  at-:  • .  - 
incorporated  in  the  loaf.    There  is  no  difference  in  the  food  value  of  fioaT  a#  ta^ 
cake  from  that  of  a  similar  amount  of  flour  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread     ""' 
food  value  of  the  sugar  is  likewise  the  same,  whether  it  be  used  in  rake  or  o(K«r  t  ■■ 
stuffs.    This  is  also  true  of  the  butter  and  egg.    Each  of  the  9e\  eial  inpedMU#  -  * 
in  the  manufacture  of  cake  is  a  staple  food.    The  flour,  suear,  butter,  and  egr.  wk   ' 
when  compounded,  produce  cake,  are  most  important  tood  iratterial^.  anS  f"r-  ' 
the  necessary  food  essentials,  such  as  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  protein,  in  pttf«rf  *  *" 
for  easy  and  complete  assimilation  at  minimum  cost. 

''The  difference  between  bread  and  cake  lies  flrst  in  the  greatex  quantitr  <4  «.n- 
used  in  cake.    Second,  in  the  use  of  butter  as  a  shortening  material  insteadVi  Ur:  ■ 
vegetable  oils,  and  third,  in  the  use  of  eg^  instead  of  yeast,  as  a  leavenuur  ^' 
The  use  of  additional  quantities  of  sugar,  as  a  frosting  or  icing,  still  fufthfV  inrrw* 
the  food  value  and  furnishes  the  sweet  so  commonly  desired  at  th^  rXcte  t4  a  r<^- 
The  increasing  use  of  cake  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  the  palate « : 
consumer — btit  still  more  to  the  fact  that  it  supplies  in  such  palatable  fonn.  tik«  *  -- 
essentials  the  body  requires. 

"Cake  is  composed  of  ingredients  of  hiph  food  value  and  is  a  conceotrai't:  ?•■ 
furnishing  more  calories  or  energy-producing  units  than  bread  or  OKte  ampir  ^  e 
pounds  of  cereals. 

"It  is  not  a  luxury,  for  its  ingredients  are  staple  foods,  constantly  uaed  la   «-• 
forms  on  every  table.    The  mixture  of  these  staples  in  the  manufacture  ol  rak»   •  •■■ 
not  remove  the  product  from  the  list  of  staples,  nor  does  the  use  of  these  staple*  r  -■ 
form  of  cake,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  cake  is  an  uneMential  food  or  a  Im  «t 
should  be  denied  the  masses  of  consximers.    On  the  contrar)'— the  tiae  oi  cake  w 
ducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  consumer,  since  it  furnishes  essential  and  oo*^" 
food  materials  in  a  desirable,  attractive,  and  pleasing  form« 


I 
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Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
ake,  or  of  labor,  or  of  the  coet  of  transportation  and  distribution — is  an  added  burden 
»n  the  family  purse  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

'  *  Harry  E.  Barnard, 

**Sul)ficribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  June,  1920. 

"John  M.  Barber,  Notary  Public.^ ^ 

The  inojedients  that  enter  into  cake  conBtitute  a  more  balanced  ration  than  almost 
my  other  food  placed  upon  the  table.  The  ingredients  are  all  recognized  as  whole- 
Kmie  food.  Up  until  the  time  that  eggs  were  prepared  in  dried  and  frozen  forms, 
!}akorF  -were  greatly  handicapped  by  reason  of  work  required  in  breaking  out  the  eggs 
Tom  the  shell  and  the  fkct  that  they  were  not  at  all  standard  in  quality.  Musty  eggs 
A'ould  get  in  and  spoil  the  whole  batch  of  cake  dough.-  The  egg  stock  which  is  used 
in  preparing  domestic  frozen  eggs  is  not  in  general  the  same  as  appears  upon  our  break- 
fast tables.  In  the  handling  of  eggs  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  breakage  and  about 
i  to  5  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  brought  into  the  market  become  checked  or  cracked  in 
handling.  They  would  not  keep  in  storage  nor  could  they  be  consumed  to  advantage 
upon  the  table  as  first-class  eggs.  It  is  mostly  from  these  eggs,  having  checked  or 
Tracked  shells,*  that  frozen  eggs  are  prepared  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  dis- 
«M)vered  to  be  damaged  until  thev  redch  the  egg-packing  plants,  and  when  they  are 
Mrted  over,  those  that  are  cracked  or  checked  are  separated  and  used  to  manufacture 
\T07.en  eggs  for  the  bakers. 

I'p  to  a  few  years  ago  the  cake  business  had  not  developed  so  as  to  consume  these 
rherked  and  cracked  eggs,  and  large  quantities  of  them  were  wasted.  Cake  sales 
^iepend  upon  quality.  The  bakers  have  found  that  when  they  put  sufficient  eggs 
into  their  cake  to  make  it  attractive,  people  will  buy  it  and  that  has  been  responsible 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  growth  of  the  cake  industry.  As  the  bakery  cake  has  become 
more  and  more  in  demand,  the  supply  of  cracked  and  broken  eggs  from  the  egg-packing 
plants  of  the  United  States  has  become  insufiicient  to  produce  all  the  frozen  eggs  re- 
quired in  the  baking  of  bakery  cake  and  pastry  and  it  has  in  recent  years  been  found 
necessary  to  prepare  frozen  eggs  in  China  to  supplement  this  bakery  material. 

The  product  is  entirely  wholesome  whether  prepared  in  the  United  States  or  China. 
The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  has  said  in  Bulletin  No.  729,  published 
in  1918,  that  frozen  eggs  are  perfectly  wholesome  up  to  two  years  from  the  time  of 
freezing. 

Some  of  the  plants  established  in  China  for  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs  are  under 
the  superv'ision  of  Americans  who  have  been  sent  over  there  to  prepare  frozen  eggs 
lor  the  American  bakers.  Several  of  the  same  firms  who  manufacjture  frozen  eggs 
in  the  United  States  operate  in  China  also.  The  same  high  sanitary  conditions  are 
maintained  whether  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  or  in  China.  (See 
extract  from  Report  of  (Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Benson,  of  Washington  State, 
Appendix  1  of  this  brief.) 

The  bakeries  of  the  United  States  consume  from  forty  to  fifty  million  pounds  of 
<lried  and  frozen  eggs  per  year.  Of  this  the  crac:ked  and  checked  eggs  from  the  egg- 
packing  plants  of  the  United  States  have  in  recent  years  furnished  about  one-half. 

Frozen  and  dried  eggs  from  a  commercial  standpoint  are  purely  a  bakery-shop 
material.  They  are  in  the  same  category  with  sugar,  flour,  butter,  and  milk.  Egg 
Bul)8tance  constitutes  probably  the  most  important  ingredient;  therefore,  the  main- 
teiiance  and  the  expansion  of  the  cake-baking  industry  depends  upon  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  frozen  and  dried  egpp  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  the  price  of  ingre- 
dients becomes  too  high,  the  resultant  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the  cake  makes 
it  too  expensive  for  general  consumption;  in  other  words,  people  will  not  buy  the  cake 
if  it  costs  too  much.  Of  course,  there  have  been  numerous  so-called  egg  substitutes 
iipon  the  market,  which  some  of  the  bakers  have  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
Tiothing  has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  eggs  in  baking  cake. 

i»  the  bakers  are  forced  to  abandon  the  use  of  imported  frozen  and  dried  eggs  in  the 
uianufacture  of  cake  and  pastry  by  reason  of  increased  tariff,  it  will  mean  higher  cost 
ior  wholesome  food  to  the  consumer,  decreased  production  for  the  bakers,  and  no  rev- 
enue for  the  United  States  Treasury.  Unless  we  can  make  wholesome  and  palatable 
^ake,  at  a  low  cost,  we  can  not  expect  to  keep  up  the  production  which  we  have  built 
^P  by  great  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  upward  of  $50,000,000  in  bakeries  and 
equipment. 


Includes  also  eggs  having  soiled  shells,  undersized  eggs,  etc. 
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CORRECTION   FALSE   STATISTICAL   INFORMATION. 

There  is  so  much  fals3  information  bein ;  put  before  Con^^ress  by  ih*-  V%f  i. 
poultry  as30ciations  and  others  that  we  deem  it  worth  wlule  U)  n*vifw  s«»fE.' 
fallacies. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  e^ttimated  that   l.^-'Z 
dozen  eggs  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  19U),  acconiinc  t*>  Ajt^ 
Department  Yearbook  for  1919.     The  importation  to  the  United  Stai»--  .i-i»- 
whole  of  1920  was  only  1,70^,701  dozen.     This,  you  will  o>)serve,  was  !•***  r*.- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  egg  production.     It  can  harldy  Iw  said  that  •»t  • 
of  L  par  cent  of  any  commodity  would  be  sufiicient  to  materially  affo'"!  th**  -: 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  lon^  stretch  of  imagination  to  arrive  at  the  c<>n«*lu«'.-ii' 
ej^^  imported  for  each  1,0:))  produced  would  affect  the  market.  e?pe^ial! .    ; 
01  the  fact  that  fifteen  times  as  many  shell  eggs  were  exported  a.*»  were  imf^  *- 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  shell  eggs  oy  months  (or  ib«-  j  •  j 
and  the  first  two  months  of  1921: 
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It  will  be  observed  that  more  shall  eggs  were  imported  in  Januar>'.  1921 .  th*r. 
any  previous  month  covered  by  the  table.     This  is  auite  logical,  as  it  i^  the  u :    • 
of  all  commodities  to  follow  the  best  markets,  ana  with  the  higher  eradc^  • 
selling  at  more  than  a  dollar  per  dozen  in  January,  at  New  York,  and  lowt-r  j*. 
selling  in  proportion,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  eggs  from  Canada,  and  tn>n.  ' 
should  seek  market  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  this  quantity  of  eggs  imported  in  Januar\'  had  any  «;.;^ 
able  effect  upon  the  breaking  of  the  market.     When  the  weather  came  on  «*.-: 
January,  the  nens  began  to  lav  and  this  produced  eggs  upon  our  farmfi  in  «tuch  *'^liA  ' 
that  it  more  than  supplied  tne  demand  for  high  priced  eggs  and  thev  rt>DtiL-.*- 
flow  in  from  the  farms  until  the  market  waa  entirely  broken.    In  Sew  Y«"rc  • 
market  was  effectively  broken  in  February  when  the  receipts  were  487.209  «"x-»- 
14.616,270  dozen  for  tne  month.     This  was  the  greatest  egg  receipts  for  Fe*»rajr 
many  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prime  shell  eggs  were  selling  throughout  th<>  I  -. 
States,  in  January,  at  something  over  $1  per  dozen,  frozen  eggs  were  sellini;  at  i  ■  • 
price  than  at  any  time  during  tne  previous  year;  namely,  about  30  centff  prr  p  _• 
Shell  eggs  can  be  substituted  and  used  by  bakers  for  frozen  eggs,  but  inval\»'*  « 
siderable  expense  but  frozen  eggs  can  not  be  substituted  or  fill  the  demand  i>^  -* 
eggs.     In  other  words,  frozen  eggs  are  not  generally  used  upon  the  table  and  A-r  .- 
almost  exclusively  as  a  baker's  material.    If  frozen  eggs  could  have  been  u-^  * 
take  the  place  of  shell  eggs,  they  would  have  been  used  this  past  year  to  n  f  .j 
shell  eggs  which  were  selling  at  about  $1  per  dozen  while  frozen  eggs' were  sieil:-.  * 
30  cents  per  pound,  representing  the  substance  of  approximately  a  dozen  tfarll  •.-.- 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  hy  advocates  of  high  egg  tariff  upon  the  imporuti  - 
shell  eggs  from  China,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  month  of  February  in  •  r   ' 
month  the  market  was  broken,  more  shell  eggs  were  imported  from  Canada  t-    ' 
United  States  than  from  China  to  the  United  States. 

The  careful  student  of  the  situation  would  also  note  that  during  the  year  Ikt* 
Ignited  States  exported  26,841,772  dozens  of  ^gs  and  imported  1,708.701  d^.  - 
In  other  words,  our  exports  were  about  fifteen  times  the  amount  of  our  impurt*    : 
imports  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  eggs  gathered.    Ail  the  ecc*  :• 
duced  in  the  United  States  upon  farms,  henneries,  etc.,  embracing  the  total  <-c. 
gathered  in  the  United  States  are  increased  only  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  1  ;* 
cent  by  the  total  shell  eggs  imported,  and  after  using  all  ^ell  eggs  needed  u  * 
United  States  we  still  have  for  export  fifteen  times  our  total  imports. 

The  one  factor  which  influences  prices  of  shell  eggs  in  the  United  Stat»  i*  ** 
weather.     If  the  weather  is  warm  early  in  the  spring,  the  hens  will  lay  encHafe  -^i- 
to  break  the  market  which  is  exactly  what  they  did  this  spring. 

The  receipts  in  New  York  market  during  March,  1921,  amounted  to  979.3M  <a^ 
which  is  nearly  double  the  New  York  receipts  for  March  of  last  year. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  that  we  should  examine  rather  clo^lv  the  ama:^- 
offect,  or  rather  lack  of  it,  which  a  tariff  has  had  upon  egg  prices  <furing  tar  ;•- 
25  years.    At  the  very  best,  Chinese  shell  eg^  can  compete  with  storage  ejjp  • « 
for  by  the  time  they  get  over  here  from  China,  they  are  themselves  stones  ••i* 
having  been  in  storage  for  several  months. 

Below  is  submitted  a  tabulation  of  monthly  average  egg  prices  in  New  Y<»fl  • 
for  the  better  grades  for  the  past  25  years,  showing  aleo  the  tariff  rate*  which  «»^ 
effect.     Quantity  of  imports  are  also  shown,  from  all  countries,  inclodimr  <  *^  - 
and  China. 
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Year. 


Receipts 

New 

York. 


l'H)3. 

v»^  > . 
1007. 

IJIO. 
1911. 
Ii»l2. 
WV.i. 

l'*ir.. 

iyi6. 

1919. 


Western 
finest. 


1S06- •. 1    2,594,992 

i^*<T 1    2, 751, 8:33 

I VJS j    2 ,  f)42, 252 

1  V« I    2 , 7 1 4 ,  692 

l««lil I    2,9ll,8!« 

2.964,  H49 
2,869,269 
3,108,534 
3,363,630 
3,.>S1,631 
4,086,151 
4.426,614 
4,116,269 
4,256,320 
4, 377, 700 
5,016,721 
4, 723, 558 
4,666,117 
4,762,176 
4,582,218 
4, 864, 34:) 
4,357,061 
4,983,351 
5,915,684 
5, 229, 451 


17.80 
IS.  00 
22.34 

'26.49 

"22.66' 
22. 95 


27.00 
23.24 
27.82 
26.48 
28.23 
27.72 
31.09 
42.07 
50.77 
55.58 
59. 93 


Western  I  t)^m«^,- 
reeular    :  ^^efriger 

packed, 
first. 


ter^  first 
tofine^st. 


15i 

m 

19.00 
17.70 
17.50 
20. 85 
21.02 
22.66 
22.22 
21.03 
21.74 
22.19 
25.03 
2.5.  .30 
21.59 
25.19 
24.83 
26.64 
25.88 
29.41 
40.26 
48.45 
53.16 
57.14 


15. 00 
13} 

16.  7.> 
15.00 
17.80 
20.97 
20.17 
22.02 
22.30 
19.  70 
20.49 
22.27 


Tariff 
rales. 


25.22 

20.42 

25. 00 

23.61 

26.01 

23.47 

28.30 

37.71 

44.76 

49.22  I 

54.66 


Cenl9. 


3 
:\ 
5 


5 

5 
it 
5 


5 


() 
(') 
(') 
(«) 

(») 
(») 


'  From  statement  prepared  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Apr.  11, 1921. 
*  And  free. 
»  Free. 


Im- 
porters.i 


Dozens. 


1,701,153 
5, 668, 398 
1,872,8.52 
759,673 
1,179,047 
1,244,826 
l,247,:y>5 
1,708,701 


It  will  be  noted  that  during  most  of  the  years  in  which  the  high  prices  prevailed  on 
nhell  eggs,  there  was  no  duty  on  them.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  believe  under  these 
statistical  facts  that  importation  or  tariff  on  shell  eggs  could  have  any  probable  in- 
fluence upon  the  price. 

The  interest  of  the  baking  industry  require  that  Congress  be  not  misled  by  impos- 
fnble  statements  of  facts  even  though  they  be  honest  errors. 

The  foremost  statistician  in  the  egg  industiy  is  Mr.  Frank  G.  Umer,  of  the  Urner- 
Barry  Co.,  173  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Review  and  American  Creamery. 

Realizing  that  the  statements  presented  to  Congress  by  those  who  are  requesting 
prohibitive  tariff  are  not  founded  upon  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but  are  mere  guesses 
leading  to  fallacious  conclusions,  Mr.  Umer  has  in  his  publication  of  April  6,  1921, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  fallacies  in  a  rather  exhaustive  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted  in  appendix  3  of  this  brief. 

Conclusions  have  been  reached  by  those  advocating  high  tariff  without  weighing 
economic  causes.  Influenced  by  erroneous  statistics,  the  poultry  associations  have 
sent  two  men  traveling  over  the  country  presenting  their  contentions,  as  to  the  tariff 
matter,  to  agricultural  conventions  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  have  secured 
by  false  representations,  probably  ^^ithout  knowing  that  they  were  fake,  resolutions 
calling  for  prohibitive  tariff  on  Chinese  eggs.  They  are  including  frozen  and  dried 
oggs  in  their  campaign  for  no  reason  at  all  and  eeem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  frr zen 
and  dried  eggs  do  not  compete  with  shell  eggs  and  can  not  be  used  as  substitute  for 
"hell  eggs,  being  purelv  a  bakers'  material. 

In  trade  papers  Mr.  t{.  W.  Kerrigan,  secretary  to  the  Petaluma  (Calif.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  reported  as  saying  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  March  3,  at  the  convention  of  the 
Illinois  Poultry  Association,  as  follows: 

"In  1914  eggs  imported  principally  from  China  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  During 
the  war  Chinese  eggs  went  principally  to  Europe.  In  1920,  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  increased  $16,255,000  over  1914.  Since  January,  1921,  up  to  the  present  week 
they  figure  up  to  $10,000,000,  and  it  looks  like  they  will  reach  $50,000,000  for  1921." 

In  order  that  the  interests  of  the  bakers  and  the  consumers  of  bakery  products  may 
not  suffer  by  impresasion  created  by  erroneous  statements,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  point 
out  the  real  status  of  these  imports. 

The  total  importations  in  1920  of  shell  eggs  from  China  was  846»8H3  dozen,  which 
were  appraised  by  the  United  States  customhouse  officials  at  $228,371,  instead  of 
5)17,255,000  as  stated  by  Kerrigan.  Continuing  then  Mr.  Kerrigan's  statement  that 
Bmce  January  1,  1921,  to  March  1,  the  imports  had  amounted  to  $10,000,000  and 
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would  probably  reach  $50,000,090  before  the  end  of  1921.  it  appears  from  (iovernm-n* 
statistics  (see  table  below)  that  the  shell  eirir  iinportirtioii  from  China  amountel  v» 
$1:^8,825  in  January,  and  $4S,242  in  February,  and  that  not  a  pound  of  frozen  or  dri^-^i 
eggs  were  imported  from  China  to  the  t^nitei  States  in  January,  and  that  2.ri.»)i6 
pounds,  valued  at  $52,544,  were  imported  in  Februarv.  In  other  words,  th«*  total 
importations  of  eggs  and  e<?g  products  for  January  and  February,  1921 ,  from  <  'hin-i  '<• 
the  United  States,  including  shell  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  and  <lried  eggs,  amounted  to  tb.* 
sum  of  $239,611,  instead  of  $10,000,000  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kerriean.  an  exaiT-r'TJtior. 
of  something  more  than  4,000  per  cent. 
The  following  table  compiled  from  (Tovernment  statistics  is  hereby  submitte! 

Valueofejgs,  shell,  dried,  ami  frozen,  imported  from  China  in  Jamtary  atid  Fehnr  ^  .  ;9.'I- 

[Statistics  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  Vnitod  stales  lJej)artniei)t  of  ARricultKre.    Frc)  crc <^  >''-r  » . 

1921.  J 


Shell.  I   Dried  and  frozen. 


I 
Dozen.       Vahie. 


Pounds.     Value. 


i'-' 

dr..   ! 


fr.. 


I 


January 

February. . . 

Total. 


:>32.19.'.    SJ:iH..m.'r> Ji  -  *: 

2a3.770  '      4S.242  ^    2*).V6lt>       $52,544  ^^''^ 


7.ii,9(ri  ;     170,  (K)7       29.\.*>16         .i2,.5«         i?' • 


WHERE  LS  THE    REAL  INTEREST  IX  HIGH  TARIFF  OX  FRO/.EX  AXD  DRIED   Ft.'.-? 

A  farmer  does  not  produce  dried  or  frozen  eggs,  and  a  high  tari  V  on  egg-«  in  '1*»- 
forms  would  not  benefit  him.     When  he  sells  his  k^'ji'^i,^  to  the  market,  he  {"eli-  ::»« :. 
all  afi  shell  eggs:  in  fact,  he  does  not  sell  checked  or  cracked  eggs  to  the  mark"-!.  i> .' 
these  imperfections  develop  in  handling.     A  large  part  of  the  cracked  eggs  from  w  ii-  ii 
frozen  eggs  are  manufactured  are  the  property  of  the  l)ig  Chicago  packing  int«*p- 
Damaged  shells  develop  at  the  egg-packing  plants,  and  possibly  the  Chicago  p.j«  x.:- 
are  interested  in  having  high  tariff  on  frozen  and  dricrl  eggs.     It  wouhi  incre.i.'-*'  '''i'- 
price  that  they  could  secure  for  breaking  and  freeziiiir  stock;  in  fact,  it  would  \'\\\\X'  ' 
exhaust  this  class  of  eggs  and  make  a  small  added  demand  for  first  Western  I'uirsai  !••» 
prices  during  the  spring  when  eggs  are  at  their  (^he.ipej^t.  but  not  enough  to  a -V  '  •:  •■ 
market.     The  Chicago  packing  houses  would  on  account  of  high  tariff  secure  ii*  «■ 
as  much  for  their  checked  and  cracked  eggs  as  Ihe  market  price  for  undaniaL'^*  1  ••.:-•' 
This  would  work  o7  from  the  market  also  the  checked  and  cracked  eggs  whi<^h  u 
finally  reach  the  households  in  the  poorer  residential  sections  of  the  cities  at  a  '  •  * 
price  during  the  spring  months,  and  would  take  from  the  poorer  classes  of  city  rt.i.- 
Burners  the  opportunity  to  get  underpriced  eirgs. 

As  conditions  now  exist,  about  one  half  of  ihe  suj)ply  of  frozen  ^^^^r^  \v^\  l»y  t». 
bakers  are  imported  from  <'hina.  The  rest  are  manufactured  in  the  Fnilel  Sp*-- 
mostly  from  eggs  with  damaged  shells. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  arguments  whidi  have  been  advanced  by  thon-  I'l 
favor  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  eggs  and  egg  i>roducts,  the  bakers  of  the  conn', 
feel  that  we  should  have  certain  fixed  definite  rights,  wlii(di  should  not  W  tak*.- 
away  from  us  by  mistaken  sentimental  considerations.  The  total  importation  ui  in*  •  ■' 
and  dried  eggs  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  li)20  was  29,022.572  }H)l^ul^.  Ti.- 
total  eggs  gathered  in  the  Tnited  States  is  estimated  for  1919,  bv  the  Acri<'  ii'  '.ti 
Department,  to  be  1.957,000.000  do/en  aiul  in  1920  more  than  2,bOO,000.0(Mi  do  .  : 
Approximately  a  dozen  eggs  make  a  po\ind  of  eggs  frozen.  Therefore,  the  total  fn>''  • 
and  dried  eggs  imported  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  which  was  somewhat  ni-''- 
than  previous  years  on  account  of  growth  of  the  cake-baking  industry',  amounte<} 
less  than  1^  per  cent  of  the  total  ^^  production  of  the  United  States.  Yet  thii"  is  wli**' 
the  cake-baking  industry  relies  upon  for  it^  life.  These  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  anvMii.'- 
ing  to  only  \\  per  cent  of  our  ^^^  production,  are  imported  to  supplement  the  supj  !v 
tx)  bakers  at  the  same  i)rice  that  they  pay  for  domestic  frozen  eggs  which  are  m»'-  • 
factured  largely  from  cracked  or  checked  egg^  from  the  large  packing  wareho'"*»-  * 
the  country.  If  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  place(l  u]X)n  frozen  eggs  it  will  mean  ihai  ir. -n 
Western  eggs  would  have  to  be  broken  to  help  out  the  8U])])ly  to  the  bakerx  and  \  ■•* 
as  soon  as  any  great  proportion  of  fre*»h  we«<tern  eggs  are  broken  for  freezing  j»urj»"-'* 
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I  ^vill  mean  that  all  of  the  domestic  cracked  and  checked  eggs  will  assume  practically 
he  ?anie  price  level  as  fresh  western  eggs.  Upon  consultation  with  the  best  authori- 
'e<  in  the  baking  industry  upon  the  economics  of  the  situation,  it  is  contended  by 
f^nie  that  egg  substitutes  made  of  cornstarch,  gum  arabic,  etc.,  would  be  used  quite 
xteiisively  as  a  substitute  for  e^rgs  in  cake  baking  in  case  the  higher  price  levels  of 
r«>/«^n  and  dried  eggs  should  be  forced  by  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

I*eople  will  pay  only  about  so  much  for  a  cake  and  when  you  get  above  that  price 
♦'\el  they  will  not  eat  it.  The  cake-baking  industry  hw  been  developed  up  to  a 
naimi tilde  of  total  cake  production  in  the  United  States  in  1920  estimated  at 
'(M).OOO.OOO  pounds,  valued  approximately  at  $100,000,000.  This  industry  in  itself 
i  s«*<^egated  from  all  other  manufacture  would  furnish  employment  t-o  more  than 
iO.OOO  persons,  which  is  probably  100  per  cent  more  than  were  employed  in  the  bak- 
n^  of  c-ake  10  years  ago.  This  growth  is  the  result  of  progress  which  the  bakers  have 
made  during  the  past  few  years  by  reason  of  better  quality.  This  has  been  induced 
i»y  the  ability  of  the  bakers  to.  get  a  free  flow  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  the  year  round 
It  a  le\el  price  and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  have  developed  this 
industry*  without  the  importation  of  Chinese  frozen  and*  dried  eggs.  The  economic 
j»<-»int  of  unrestrictive  prwluction  is  quite  sensitive,  and  an  addition  of  even  a  small 
percentage  in  the  cost  of  production  of  cake,  reflected  in  selling  price,  is  immediately 
ioUowe<l  by  decreased  consumption.  Therefore,  instead  of  continuing  our  line  of 
l»rogresK,  by  which  we  have  in  the  past  few  years  doubled  the  consumption  of  bakery 
••akc^,  if  the  tariff  on  frozen  and  dried  eggs  is  unduly  increased,  we  shall  find  that 
the  industry'  on  account  of  economic  (conditions  is  retarding  instead  of  progressing. 
This  in  turn  will  decrease  the  number  of  employees  neceasftry  and  will  also  decrease 
the  consumption  of  flour,  butter,  and  milk  in  all  of  which  our  American  farmers  are 
much  intereste<i. 

It  will  also  detract  from  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  food  which  our  office  and  factory 
workers  will  consume  for  their  noonday  lunches  and  dinners.  One  feature  which  is 
outstanding  is  the  fact  that  in  China  the  eggs  used  for  breaking  and  drying  purposes 
are  not  eggs  of  damaged  shells.  The  natives  eat  these  and  contrary'  to  our  American 
<u.«toni,  the  eggs  of  damaged  shells  are  the  first  to  be  consumed  in  China.  This  is 
because  there  are  no  public  cold-storage  plants  in  China  and  the  eggs  are  brought  in 
perfect  condition  direct  to  the  egg-freezing  plants.  Therefore,  in  reality,  the  compe- 
tition is  between  the  fresh  'run  of  the  lay'  eggs  of  China  and  the  eggs  of  damaged 
^helb  which  develop  in  the  egg-packing  plants  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  cracked  or  checked  eggs  used  for  freezing  in  the  United  States  develop  in 
thf*  €^g-packing  warehouses,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  ascertain  who  would  be  benefited 
ljy  the  creation  of  an  artificial  demand  for  them  by  a  high  tariff.  I  quote  from  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  ('ommission  on  the  Meat-Packing  Industry,  Fart  IV,  published 
June  30,  1919,  page  133. 


"  PO U  LT ri  Y   PRO  DUCTS . 


"  Sfftio7i  1.  Buying  and  sdling  operations  of  the  five  greater  packers. — The  five  greater 
moat  packers,  with  their  affiliated  and  allied  companies,  engage  in  every  phase  of  the 
poultr\'  products  trade.  Their  operations  cover  practically  every  section  of  the 
Tnited  States  and  reach  even  into  foreign  countries. 

"Buying  operations. — Thoy  secure  a  large  part  of  their  poultry  products  through 
thn  poultr>'  and  egg  buying  stations  and  packing  plants  which  they  control.  The 
conimission  located  102  poultry  and  ef:f!i  packing  plants  which  are  controlled  by  them 
and  247  buying  stations  through  which  these  plants  secure  their  supplies. 

1  hese  buying  stations  and  packing  plants  are  located  largely  in  tne  Middle  West, 
principally  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Some  of  them  are  operated 
by  the  meat-packing  companies  direct,  and  some  of  them  are  operated  by  subsidiary, 
iffiliat^,  or  allied  companies.  For  example,  a  great  number  of  the  Swift  buying  sta- 
tions and  plants  are  operated  by  subsidiary  and  affiliated  companies  of  W.  F.  Priebe 
<  o.,  a  Swift  suhsidiar}',  whereas  many  of  the  Armour  stations  and  plants  are  operated 
hy  the  Kentucky  Creameries,  Aaron  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  A.  S.  Kininmonth  Produce  Co., 
and  Nicholson  fee  &  Produce  Co.,  Armour  concerns. 

"The  locations  of  the  102  controlled  poultry  and  ei:^  packing  plants  and  the  247 
buying  stations  through  which  supplies  are  purchased,  with  the  names  under  which 
they  are  operated  and  their  exact  relations  to  the  packers  are  given  in  Exhibit  VII.* 

>  Exhibit  VII  is  contained  in  Appendix  2  of  this  brief. 
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*'Tlie  following  table  is  a  summary  of  thit  exhibit: 

"Table  S'i. — Xii  nbw  hij  picl-r  piii^'ri/  nni  ^yg-n  'r\'  17  >i' '  »'<  /;  i  f  h**  / 
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2o 
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"It  will  be  aeon  from  the  exhibit  that  in  many  eafle.^  ponltr>-  and  f^-pa#*kinc  !•• »' 
are  not  u^iven  as  having  any  buying  stationp.     In  some  rafe^  this*  may  U»  t\i*  *    •* 
fact  that  the  buying  stations  for  the  plants*  were  not  returned  to  the  roininu«qi»^ 
often  due  to  the'fact  that  the  plant.«»  have  no  }m>*ing  stations  *ip  srrh   but  li?iy  r»i:  ■;  .- 
from  certain  country  dealers.     In  many  instances  thepe  cotintr\'  dealen*  s»ell  al!  •■»  •*  • 
products  to  the  packer's  plant,M.  and  in  sotne  cases  these  dealers  are  finaof^^l  '•     • 
packer  plant,  and  in  other  ca-^es  they  buy  from  prcxiucers  and  sell  t<»  the  fjai-k**.-  ; .--  • 
on  a  commission  basis.     So  the  ])acker3'  plants  in  reality  have  a  larjfnr  nur  .K  • 
buying  stations  than  is  indicated  by  thi»  exhibit. 

"The  packer  buying  stations  buy  most  of  their  poultry  pn)du<i>»  dir»H'tb   i-  m 
prodiicen?.     Many  of  them  also  buy  from  co  mtr>'  collectors  and  Iwil  unn^eni*  wj   . '  » 
Doi'ght  from  the  ])roducers,  and  some  of  -them  also  buy  from  locil  fxi  iltrk-  ar  .1  •. 
shippers. 

"In  addition  to  })uying  poultry  products  through  their  ctmtrolletl  pcKiltry  an  1  n:. 
packing  plants  and  buying  stations,  they  also  buy  as  well  as  sell  throui?h  their  rnr.    ' 
branch  houses  and  slaughtering  plants.     This  is  particularly  true  in  thf  *^»»it)j»- 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  few  si)eciali/e<l  ixmltry  ^trxk*  ■'• 
The  branch  houses,  like  the  poultry-packing  plants  and  buying  stations    l«uy  r- 
proflucers,  coimtry  collectors,  local  grocers,  ana  h^cal  dealers. 

♦  **«♦♦  ♦ 

^^ Section  2.  Position  of  th  five  greater  packers  in  the  nonltrtj-proHnds  /rorf**, - -Th«» 
big  packers  are  the  dominant  factor  in  the  wholesale  nandling  of  dn^sMti  pftoitri  u 
eggs.     Estimates  by  individual  members  of  the  trade  on  the  extent  to  which  ••■  * 
own  firms  or  localities  have  suffered  in  recent  years  at  the  hands  of  the  packrf*  -  • 
from  <»0  to  90  per  cent  and  fre(iuently  include  the  expreieion  that  for  the  hnn*«  1  h.%. 
they  have  su))stantial  control.     For  the  country  as  a  whole  trade  e^timat««  pbo-  * 
quantities  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  shii)ped  by  the  packers  in  1917  at  o^ff  >o  ,-- 
c"nt  of  the   total  shipped   from   producing  areas  to  consuming?  centrr*,     *    * 
Throughout  the  country,  however,  but  especially  in  the  great  con^umin^  nuriL*-* 
New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ea.'Jt.  there  are  many  ctmcems  om«lucte«l  -i: 
names  other  than  those  of  the  big  packer  companies  which  are  ni)t  din?ctly  ffitfS-iiA* 
to  those  companies,  but  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  meml>erv  i>f  famiU^  *^ 
trolling  those  companies.     These  concerns  do  not  secure  all  their  suppK**^  lhn»*  t*"  *- 
big  packer  companies  or  their  subsidiaries,   hut  piircha«e  al«>  from  indrpr-r  :» -. 
packers  an<l  handlers  of  dressed  poultry  ami  eggs." 
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1 1  t  hese  recent  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  to  be  taken  as  authentic. 

*  must  concede  that  the  chief  beneficiariea  in  a  high  tariff  on  frozen  and  dried  eggs 
y\iU\  l>e  the  five  big  packers  mentioned  in  the  above  quoted  report. 

The  principal  losers  would  be  the  bakers  of  the  country  and  tne  consumers,  and  if 
iportation  were  practically  cut  off,  the  United  States  Treasury  would  also  be  a  loser, 
is  quite  likely  that  our  foreign  trade  would  be  a  loser,  for  if  we  are  to  provide  a 
jrket  for  our  goods  in  China,  we  must  pro\'ide  also  a  market  for  their  goods  in  the 
nit  Of  I  States. 

WHAT  THE    BAKERS   OP   THE    UNITED   STATES    WANT. 

The  baking  industry  has  been  developed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  among  the 
adiiig  industries  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  products  manufactured.     Up 

a  few  years  ago  the  cake-baking  industry  was  not  sucn  an  important  part  as  it  has 
)w  grown  to  be,  but  we  beUeve  that  Congress  should  think  very  carefully  before  it 
ars  down  the  development  which  the  cake  bakers  of  the  country  have  made  during 
le  past  few  years  and  which  has  been  contril)uted  to  largely  by  their  ability  to  secure 
Dzen  eggs  from  China.  One  might  say,  "Why  not  freeze  all  the  eggs  necessary  in 
le  Ignited  States?"  The  answer  is  that  the  traffic  will  not  bear  the  use  of  domestic 
i'rfect  shelled  eggs  at  the  prices  at  which  they  command  upon  the  market.  In  order 
lal  the  bakers  may  keep  cake  upon  the  market  at  a  price  at  which  the  people  will 
uy  it,  they  must  be  able  to  get  their  eggs  at  the  price  commanded  by  the  checked 
id  cracked  eggs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs  in  the  United  States,  and 
wy  must  be  able  to  supplement  this  supply  by  importation  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs 
nm  (.'hina. 

Vv'(>  are  willing,  and  we  beUeve  that  the  country  at  large  is  willing,  to  meet  this 
ixixi  problem  upon  the  economic  basis  of  the  equalized  difference  between  the  cost 
f  production  in  the  United  States  of  frozen  eggs  under  present  conditions  and  the 
•<t  of  importing  frozen  eggs  from  China.  As  heretofore  stated,  there  is  not  half 
n*mgh  eggs  with  damaged  shells  available  from  the  egg-packing  plants  of  the  Ignited 
tatos  to  manufacture  the  frozen  eggs  used  by  bakers.  IT  you  cut  off  the  opportunity 
f  the  !")aker8  to  have  this  supply  supplemented  by  importation  at  an  ecjual  cost, 
deluding  tariff,  you  are  retarding  the  cake-baking  business  to  a  very  large  degree 
nd  you  are  also  taking  away  from  the  poorer  people  the  opportunitv  to  get  wliolosome 
utrition  in  the  form  of  wholesome  bakers'  cake.  The  farmers  will  not  be  benefited. 
»r  the  real  interested  parties  are  the  egg-packing  companies  and  not  the  farmers. 

It  is  our  understanaing  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  is  to  impose  such  a 
xrifi  that  the  cost  of  production  and  importation  of  foreign  products  shall  be  equal 

•  >  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  Stiites. 

The  ba^iers  of  the  country  do  not  feel  that  Congress  would  be  helping  the  farmer 
!'  it  bhould  take  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  development  of  the  cake  baking  butine.-^s 
md  also  from  the  tables  of  the  consumer  to  increase  the  price  at  which  the  big  packers 
night  sell  their  cracked  and  broken  eggs,  and  hence  their  profits. 

i.et  ufl  meet  this  question  squarely  regardless  of  prejudice.  Many  exaggerations 
lave  been  put  out  by  the  representatives  of  the  poultry  associations.  Thete  are 
eropnized  as  exaggerations  by  those  who  follow  the  egg  business  and  when  they  are 
•ointed  out  to  Congress  they  ehould  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  real  basis 
rt  an  i'f|uitable  tariff.  Jn  the  first  place,  it  is  our  understanding  that  Congress  does 
iot  wijh  to  exclude  or  place  an  embargo  upon  the  importation  of  articles  which  are 
K-co.'^ary  to  supply  the  raw  materials  used  extensively  in  American  manufacture, 
Hid  in  the  second  place,  we  believe  that  Congress  desires  to  fix  the  tariff  at  such  a  rate 
hat  some  revenue  may  be  derived. 

In  arriA'ing  at  the  relative  cost  of  producing  ('hinese  and  American  frozen  eggs  the 
ollowing  figures  have  been  gathered  by  reconciling  figures  submitted  by  several 
arge  importers  of  Chinese  frozen  eggs. 

Additional  cost  of  production  in  China. 

herhead,  per  pound  * IJ 

Vdditional  cost  of  packing  ' 1 

'  hinese  export  duty 1 i 

I  ><van  frei^t 2 

Additional  freight  charges  in  United  States  from  Pacific  coast  to  Atlantic  coast. .  1] 

bmger  storage  carry  3  to  4  months J 

Special  hazards  ^ 1 

'  This  inelude.s extra  salary  required  to  send  American  supervisory  help  to  China  and  keep  them  there 
»ii(i  larger  proportional  numoer  of  supervbors  required  to  superintend  Chinese  labor. 

'  Heavier  tin  cans  for  packing  required  for  ocean  transportation. 

*  Iia7.ards  dne  to  silver  market,  contracts  refrigerated  space  ocean  shipments,  military  operaticiF  China, 
^  k  of  public  cold  storage  fa3ilities  in  China,  danger  of  damage  In  transportation ,  selling  part  of  each  year's 
i'ikk  in  next  year's  market,  etc. 
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Friendly  preference  of  buyers  for  domestic  stock 

Present  tariff  on  mixed  eggs 


Total 


1 


Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  with  the  presfent  tariff  of  2  cent?  j>er  |H)und    th*--- 
natural  advantage  which  domestic  freezers  of  eggs  enjoy,  amounting  to  10  c^z, 
pounds  and  this  has  to  be  absorbed  in  the  difference  in  price  between  Am»-ncatfi  r  -• 
ing  stock  and  Chinese.     At  the  present  time  (April)  the  raw  breaking  kKm^U  i*  -- 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  where  the  chief  egg- freezing  plants  are  IwatAi  s' 
15  cents  per  pound.     Therefore,  applying  the  above  differential  of  10  r^iit*.  f»r  f« 
to  this  price  would  bring  the  necessary'  equalizing  cost  in  ('hina,  ximU^r  xh^  !•• 
tariff,  to  5  cents  per  pound  representing  one  dozen  egg-5.     My  information  i-  t''  - 
China  eggs  are  now  selling  at  7  centi'.     Therefore  under  present  c<»mliti»»:i-  An  -  • 
producers  have  an  advantage  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  yet  eggs  tnuyt  l>^  ir- 
China  to  get  sufficient  supply  for  American  bakers. 

The  market  in  China  is  influenced  by  the  world  market,  for  Jajian.  EniriAr.:  - 
other  countries  also  buy  eggs  in  China.     Prices  in  the  inland  of  China  are  v^r> 
but  the  expense  of  getting  eggs  to  sea  coast  is  coliiuderable.     Tberffon*  wh*-!!  ;■• 
are  given  in  Consular  Reports,  etc.,  at  3  or  4  cents  per  dozen,  it  meaan  ai  inland  •tA' 
Commissioner  Benson's  report  (see  Appendix  1 )  gives  the  price  when  he  wtii#  th-  • 
1920  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  but  at  the  pame  time  breaking  stock  in  the  Tmtrf^  *■*!- 
was  selling  at  30  cents  per  pound  representing  1  dozen  eggs.     Tbij*  ehow»  thA* 
natural  differential  in  favor  of  American  free/ers  of  eggs  with  the  pr»^<<»nt  lan.*^ 
cents  per  pound  was  just  equalized  by  the  difference  between  the  AmerKa.ti  *'•-• 
the  cost  in  China. 

The  egg-freezing  industry  in  America  is  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  AiD-r   . 
cake-baking  industry.     Very  little  labor  is  employed  in  breaking  out  and  ir^ 
eggs,  probably  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  the  number  employed  in  rak«^(iakitLr  - 
anyway  it  is  impossible  to  expand  the  egg-freezing  industry  in  Amcricm.  b<«ra. 
practically  the  entire  supply  of  breaking  stock  is  now  consumed  by  the  t*ak«-i*  i 
by  the  supply  of  underpriced  eggs  shipped  to  the  poorer  residential  cvof»T*    • 
large  cities. 

There  are  no  dried  or  powdered  eggs  produced  in  the  I'nited  Stat€*  and  tln^- 
the  protection  of  home  industry  does  not  enter  in  the  question  of  tariff.     T^**  • 
one-half  pounds  of  raw  eggs  make  1  pound  of  dried  or  powdered  eggs.    The  *i^h}  :-. 
ing  process  takes  away  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  egg  and  a  pound  of  drie«i  • 
eggs  will  perform  the  duty  of  only  about  2i  pounds  of  raw  eggp.     Much  inc4v  •  *  • 
moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  albumen,  or  white  of  the  es^,  tlian  fiom  llir^  y-  \ 

The  dried  albumen  and  dried  yolk  are  to  a  great  extent  imported  ^eparmtr 
mixed  in  the  United  States.    The  cost  of  performing  the  procese  of  inixi&«:  .r  ' 
United  States  is  about  2^  cents  per  pound.     The  present  dutv  on  dried  al*  .r 
is  about  3  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.     The  ;r»— 
duty  on  dried  egg  volk  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounta  to  ab«>ut  *    - 
cents  per  pound.     The  tariff  bill  that  recently  passed  the  House  makcv  tlte  n;- 
cents  on  all  dried  eggs,  whether  albumen,  yolk,  or  mixed.    This  im  an  intn^*^ 
'5)0  per  cent  on  albumen  and  about  350  per  cent  on  yolks.    Of  roHn»e  ui>1-^ 
present  tariff  law  shell  eggs  come  in  free,  but  based  tipon  the  relative  elfi<  i^ 
dried  eggs  to  raw  eggs,  assuming  the  tariff  on  shell  ^gs  the  same  aa  under  tbr  Ta 
Aldrich  bill,  namely,  5  cents  per  dozen,  the  really  equitable  tariff  on  drii^  •.. 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  mixing  in  the  United  States,  would  be  1-"   •: 
par  pound  on  dried  albumen,  7  cents  per  pound  on  dried  egg  yolkn.  and  !«•    •• 


per  pound  on  dried  mixed  eggs.    Just  at  the  present  time  powdered  f«p 
m  the  United  States  at  prices  much  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  like  iDaD> 
food  products.     As  there  is  no  domestic  dried-^g  indu6tr>',  no  one  is  injured  #  i  • 
the  importers,  and  the  gainers  are  the  bakers  and  the  public  (^nsuminr  ^^  '- 
products.     This,  however,  is  an  unusual  condition  and  will  adjust  iuM  wt^vT. 
supply  and  demand  become  adjusted. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  cake  bakers  of  America  carF  ip  i 
about  shell  eg^^  and  if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  impose  a  prohibitive  tariff  •«.  * 
eggs  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  (aA  "• 
While  many  small  bakers  use  shell  eggs,  we  do  not  think  that  the  exdunmi  i^  <  a^-. 
dian,  Australian,  and  Chinese  shell  eggs  would  influence  the  market.     Hoc  »* 
respectfully  ask  Congress  to  preserve  the  bakers*  opportunity  to  suppli-oitet 

1  The  above  does  not  inchide  a  difTereutial  in  operating  costs  in  favor  of  Chin 
of  cheaper  labor  amounting  to  about  on<vhalf  cent  per  |)ound,  and  shouM  be 
making  a  total  of  10  centi;  difTerential. 
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•  •nK'^stir  supply  bv  imnortation  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  from  Tbina.  Factories 
avf>  been  established  in  China  bv  Americans  to  take  care  of  American  bakers* 
Kjuirements  and  to  impose  more  than  an  equalizing?  tariff  between  the  cost  of  do- 
iostif  breaking  stock  (checked  and  cracked  eggs)  plus  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
•auFPortation  to  the  cake  and  pastry  bakeries,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  frozen 
nd  dried  eggs  in  China  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  American  cake  and 
astrv  bakeries,  would  work  an  irreparable  damage  to  our  industry'.  It  would  tend 
}  detract  from  the  nutrition  of  bakers'  cake  and  pastry,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
omsiimers,  decrease  output,  and  hence  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  de- 
rease  revenue  for  the  United  States  Treasurv. 

The  farmers  or  egg  producers  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  prohibitive  tariff,  for 
bev  do  not  sell  breaking  stock,  and  the  chief  beneficiaries  would  be  the  big  Chicago 
ar-king  interests  which  could  command  nearly  the  same  price  for  breaking  stock  as 
be  market  price  of  perfect  shelled  eggs. 

Appendix  1. 

•-xtract  of  report  of  E.  F.  Benson,  commissioner  of  aericulture,  State  of  Washington,  covering  trip  to 

China  in  1920  to  investii;ate  Chinese  egg  importation.] 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  consul  at  Shanghai  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
oanager  of  one  of  the  factories  I  was  given  permission  to  inspect  their  plant,  upon 
he  assurance  that  I  was  not  making  an  ''  official  inspection  "  but  only  a  personal  visit, 
iuch  regret  was  expressed  that  this  invitation  could  not  include  the  other  members 
i  our  party.  Probably  the  reason  for  such  rigid  secrecy  is  a  desire  to  keep  their 
►rocesses  of  manufacture  secret  and  prevent  competitors  from  acquiring  their  methods, 
rhis  was  unquestionably  the  reason  in  the  factory  I  visited,  for  the  manager  said 

0  me.  **If  it  were  not  against  the  strict  rules  of  this  com|)any  I  should  like  very 
auch  to  invite  some  Shanghai  people  to  inspect  our  operations  and  see  the  cleanly 
.nd  sanitary  conditions  here.  As  it  is  now  1  presume  they  think  we  are  a  factory 
mtting  out  bad  eggs  in  some  camouflaged  form  so  as  to  deceive  the  public,  and  I 
nsh  it  were  possible  for  me  to  show  them  just  what  we  are  doing." 

Some  of  the  care  shown  in  this  place  to  put  out  a  clean  and  sanitary  product  sug- 
gests the  dangers  that  may  lie  in  the  output  of  a  less  careful  concern,  and  especially 
he  small  n^itive  factoriofi. 

1.  The  egg»  are  first  candled  and  all  bad  ones  are  returned  to  the  shipper  at  his 
expense.  A  new  idea  to  me;  but  why  not  penalize  the  seller  of  bad  eggs  or  any 
)tner  bad  product  of  farm  or  factory? 

2.  Of  the  300  to  400  employees  of  this  place,  about  one-half  were  girls.  Ten  or 
12  at  each  table  broke  the  eggs — only  two  into  one  cup;  so  if  one  was  bad  only  two 
'ggs  were  lost.    Each  girl  looked  at  and  smelled  the  e^  and  passed  to  cup  to  No. 

1  girl  at  head  of  table  who  judged  the  cup  and  dumped  it  into  a  big  can  holding  about 
>  or  0  gallons.  Then  a  higher  inspector  carefully  examined  and  inspected  the  can 
lefore  it  was  finally  accepted. 

iV  The  health  and  cleanliness  of  each  of  these  girls  is  assured  by  a  constant  super- 
ii'iion  of  factory  employees  and  weekly  examination  by  physician.  To  illustrate: 
>ne  table  was  called  up  for  inspection.  The  girls  lined  up  quickly  and  as  I  passed  by 
ihowed  both  sides  of  both  hands  and  arms  above  elbows,  opened  their  mouths  and 
»howed  their  tongues  and  teeth,  indicating  that  they  were  frequently  called  upon  to 
ro  through  this  performance. 

In  an  upstairs  room,  where  some  girls  were  sewing  sacks,  one  girl  was  pointed  out 
is  being  one  of  the  expert  egg  inspectors,  but  owing  to  a  scratch  on  her  hand  she  could 
aot  work  in  the  egg  room.  No  one  could  work  handling  the  eggs  who  had  any  abrasion 
)f  the  9]dn  or  a  pimple  or  any  indication  of  uncleanliness  or  unhealth fulness.  The 
anitar\'  provisions,  such  as  lavatories  and  toilets,  were  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
luy  fac'tory  at  home.  I  wonder  if  any  native  factories  are  that  careful  as  to  help  and 
?(piipment.  As  to  the  other  foreign  fai^tories,  1  have  no  information.  These  girls 
K"ork  long  days — 10  or  12  hours — and  receive  "big  wages,"  more  than  double  the 
ffaces  they  could  get  elsewhere,  in  order  that  the  factory  should  get  the  best  help  and 
keep  them.    These  wages  were  |12  to  $15  a  month. 

Egi^  prices  now  are  20  cents  per  dozen  in  Shanghai  for  fresh  eggs.  This  unusuallv 
ligh  figure  is  because  of  the  Japanese  demand  this  year.  At  several  retail  stores  "l 
priced  them  and  found  the  price  generally  15  cents  per  dozen.  At  interior  points, 
w^here  shipping  facilities  do  not  bring  them  into  competition  with  factory  prices,  eggs 
now  sell  at  5  cents  per  dozen — Shanghai  dollar  ('silver).  In  our  money  that  would 
now  be  a  little  lees  tnan  4  cents  per  dozen.  So  the  factories  are  gradually  raising  the 
price  of  eggs  in  China.  At  Hankow,  the  most  important  egg  market  in  China,  the 
average  price  for  ^gs  in  1919  was  7  to  10  cents  per  dozen  (Mexican),  laid  down  at  the 
factors  wholesale. 
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Appendix  3. 

[Quotations  from  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Produce  Review  and  AmerirAr.  Cn--'.  •*- 
Frank  O.  Urner,  foremost  egg  statistician  of  Amerita.  undepdatcof  Apr.  b,  «V2.  I 

TARIFF    ON    POULTRY    AND    EGOS — A    CONSIDER  \TU)N    OF    CERTAIN    STATKM  KN  ••«    V 

IN    THE    PLEAS    FOR    HIGH    IMPORT    DUTIES. 

A  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  bv  represent  it  iv€?s  of  the  p-mti-  »*-•.. 
producing  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  data  beArini;  i->c  • 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  and  dissemination  of  argument*  Uc  'l 
position  of  high  import  duties  on  these  products  when  iniporte<l  from  furei^n  c-wiat-*'- 
In  considering  some  of  the  statements  made  as  a  basis  for  these  argument?  N*-«  V  • 
Produce  Review  does  so  solely  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  without  coBi^id»-ni^  :    » 
this  time,  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plea  for  tariff  taxation  for  the  bent^t  • .  ♦ 
poultry  industry,  or  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  to  the  end  sought.     Th^  H»  .-  ■ 
believes  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  should  be  based  upon  fact^  an*:  : 
upon  fallacies,  and  regrets  to  find  in  the  propaganda  matter,  and  even  in  Oi^  ^'^ 
prepared  for  congressional  use,  some  erroneous  statements  and  unwarranted  dcd •-*"!:  z- 

Before  taking  up  a  consideration  of  these,  attention  may  be  called  to  rather  a  n;-! 
assumption  of  unity  of  interest,  in  respect  to  high  import  duties,  amon^  th^  ^** 
and  Canadian  membership  of  the  American  Poultry  Association  in  a  "^uiei**-:.' 
the  situation"  issued  by  that  body.     In  this,  after  enumerating  important  o<j**  • 
tions  by  the  association  to  the  welfare  of  the  poultry  industry  of  the  I'nitwi  >fai*^  * 
Canada,  it  is  stated  that  the  association  is  now  confronted  with  an  equallv  u.if>  -*- 
opportunitv  for  promoting  and  protecting  that  industry  in  both  countries  bv  lud*:'- 
ing  legislation,  in  part  to  secure  a  tariff  on  poultry  and  eggs  entering  the  Inif^^i  ^'»  " 
from  abroad.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  a.-'sociaiion  can  gr*>up  ••■irr  *  - 
the  interests  of  its  Canadian  and  State  membership  in  this  way.     It  is  iruf  tha'  »■ 
not  ordinarily  import  many  eggs  from  Canada,  as  we  did  yeats  ago  before  tlir"  *•  • 
shut  out  bv  the  McKinley  tariff,  as  Canada's  needs  have  grown  faster  thAii  b«^ 
duction  and  she  buys  large  quantities  of  eggs  from  us.     But  she  does,  at  tim**"  • 
us  a  good  deal  of  live  poultry,  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  shut  this  out  by  a  ?»:i."''  - 
tax  of  4  cents  a  pound  the  association  might  better  undertake  the  propigaoda  rrai* 
as  regardless  of  its  Canadian  membership,  rather  than  make  the  speciottf  diub  ttu' 
is  done  to  * 'promote  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

In  a  brief^ prepared  by  Arthur  M.  Geary,  attorney  for  I'aoil  c  (  oop<*rative  ?••«.'" 
Producers,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  egg  marketxS  in  the  ea.-tem  jiart  of  th^  I  b-'"' 
States  were  demoralized  by  the  quantity  of  (  hine^e  eggs  tent  to  the  Atlantic  •«^-*-* 
last  winter  after  importation  at  Vancouver.     Mention  is  nsade  luiniculariy  ••♦  •■ 
shipments,  one  of  28  cars  and  one  of  31  cars  (a  total  ol  about  30  000  cat^es ».    lu  •%!»{" " 
of  the  declaration  as  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  theee  ^hipments  prt^9  nni^  *>*' 
quoted  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  rei)orting  egg  price^n  having  fallen  rii    • 
February  to  the  lowest  point  for  several  years.     Some  of  the  v'^tatementfi  quot^ii  *-" 
erroneous,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  egg  prices  have  fallen  this  year,  during  the  early  far 
the  flush  season,  to  a  point  lower  than  at  any  time  j-ince  IwlG.  when  the  ahnoroai '. 
incident  to  the  war  began.     The  lallacy  coiuist«»  chieriy  in  attributing  thi5  ia<x  •.•• 
portations  of  Chinese  or  any  other  foreign  eggs.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  thi-   api*"  » 
mately )  30,000  cases  of  Chinese  eggs  referred  to  land  a  few  thousand  more  n*^  *•*' 
tered  at  various  eastern  markets,  but  at  New  York  the  total  importation.H  of  ^h*-.    w.-' 
from  China,  Japan,  and  Argentina,  la^t  January  and  Fel>ruary  reach'x!  about  '»*•" 
ca-ies.     During  this  period  Sew  Vork  received  and  consumed  nearly  MK)  OOU  rx*^ 
eggs  in  addition  to  about  135,000  cates  of  {Storage  eggs  carried  over  Irom  11.130,  •••  'i- 
the  total  quantity  of  foreign  v'hell  eggs  received  in  the  city  during  that  tiine  ma-  ' 
a  little  over  3^  per  cent  of  the  total  and  about  the  quantity  needed  lor  two  day*"  avrf- 
distribution.     Moreover  the  foreign  eggs  were  nearly  all  oi  qualities  that  dvi  ' 
compete  with  any  but  undergrade  storage  j^tnck.  and  to  intimate  that  the  vmi-- 
decline  in  prices — which  was  really  due  to  imuMially  hea\'>*  winter  |>mdj«*t' 
domestic  eggs  and  to  a  general  shrinkage  oi  all  food  Valu**  -was  the  re^alt  »••  i*  - 
comparatively  trivial  imi)ortations  is  evidently  I'allacious. 

The  brief  says:  "The  shipments  of  (  hinese  egg^  demorali/e  the  ea.Meru  t.m^-  ■ 
where  the  surplus  of  the  eggs  Irom  the  Pacilic  coa«»i  it?  marketed,"  and  goi»  on  i*  *'*' 
that    "the  weekly  sales  oi  Paciilc  coast  e^gs  in  Xew  Vork  <  ity  amount,  dunr^   '•• 
se.ison  ot  the  year  ( February ),  to  15  to  25  carloads  a  week.' 

it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  compare  the  addition  to  New  York's  i-ae»tifpl>  " 
the  Pacilic  coast  with  that  from  foreign  countries.     (  iily  four  yoaiF  af^i  New  i-r» 
receipts  from  the  Pacific  coast  were  trifling;  in  Januar>'  and  Februan^  thia  >!•*:'. 
•  amounted  to  110,000  cases  of  high-grade  eggs,  competing  for  the  be^l  rU.^B^'>  v.  i":  :• 
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V(*t  Mr.  Geary  attributep  to  some  30,000  c&eea  of  foreign  eggs  received  at  New  York 
during  this  period  the  'demoralization"  of  values.  But  really  it  was  not  even  the 
•rrowth  of  supply  from  the  Pacilic  coast  in  the  New  York  market  that  led  to  the  radi- 
<"jlU  viewer  price  levels;  their  total  quantity  in  January  and  February  was  only  about 
12  j)er  cent  of  New  York's  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  egg  prices  fell  in  all  parts  of 
the  oountry  proportionately — or  as  nearly  so  as  usual.  New  York,  or  any  other  sec- 
tional market,  can  not  be  forced  by  importations  or  any  other  cause,  except  tempo- 
rarily, below  a  parity  with  value.^  at  it?  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  the  total  impor- 
tations* of  foreign  shell  eggs  into  the  I'nited  States  in  January  and  February  of  this 
year  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  our  national  egg 
.-supply;  the  effect  upon  price  levels  must  have  been  insignificant. 

The  brief  of  Mr.  Geary  devot&*«  many  figures  to  the  cost  of  egg  production  on  a  typical 
^••mmen^al  poultry  farm  in  Oreg<m,  arriving  at  a  calculated  average  cast  of  40  cents  a 
dozen.  If  that  is  the  true  cost  or  an  approxinuttion  of  it,  on  the  poultry  farms  of  the 
Pacific  coast  which  have  grown  to  such  importance  during  the  past  few  years  of  rela- 
tively high  prices,  it  will  take  more  than  an  exclusion  of  foreign  eggs  to  maintain  a 
profitable  and  substantial  foundation  for  the  development.  In  the  period  1900  to  1916 
the  latter  year  being  the  lar^t  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the  highest 
average  value  of  eggs  at  New  York  for  any  year  was  estimated  at  26  cents  a  dozen  in 
1916.  The  average  value  of  fancy  qualitie.s,  such  as  the  product  of  specialized  poultry 
(arm?  should  be,  was  higher  than  that  by  perhaps  2  or  3  cents.  But  if  the  egg  product 
»f  diversified  farming,  whir-h  provide^  a  very  large  majority  of  our  egg  supply — perhaps 
a^  much  a*»  90  per  cent  of  it — at  a  co^t  of  production  which,  prior  to  the  war,  sustained 
it  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  people  without  considerable  importations  at 
a>  erage  annual  whole-ale  prices  in  terminal  markets  ranging  26  cents  downward,  the 
.specialized  poultry  farms  will  as  we  approach  final  readjustment  of  values,  find  hard 
4odding  unless  they  can  get  their  costs  far  below  the  present  calculations,  even  if 
imp<irts  should  be  totally  excluded. 

The  Review  points  out  fallacious  statements  contained  in  *'A  Brief  Favoring  a 
Tariff  on  Eggs,  Egg  Products,  and  Poultry,"  by  members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
committee  on  defense  of  the  poultry  industry  of  American  Poultry  Association,  of 
which  committee  Prof.  Jame^  E.  Rice,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
i«  chairman. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  12  of  the  summary  the  statements  do  not  agree  with  the  evi- 
dence given  by  men  experienced  in  the  Chinese  egg  trade.  Although  it  is  true  that 
China  occupies  practically  the  same  d^ees  of  latitude  as  the  United  States,  we  have 
never  received  any  importations  of  Chinese  shell  eggs  except  those  that  left  China  in 
the  late  fall  and  ranter,  reaching  this  country  between  December  and  early  March. 

The  statement  that  eggs  are  produced  in  China  from  "scavenger  hens  "  is  denied  by 
ejg^  men  who  have  been  in  China  and  observed  the  matter.  Hens  are  more  or  lees 
**:^cavengers"  anywhere  if  they  are  allowed  to  be. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.). 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Fawsitt  desires  to  file  a  brief.  We  will 
therefore  hear  him  first. 

Mr.  O'SuLLiVAN.  Mr.  Fawsitt  is  not  able  to  attend,  and  I  wish  to 
tile  his  brief  for  him. 

Senator  McCumber.  Concerning  paragraphs  718  to  721,  inclusive? 

Mr.  O'SuLLiVAN.  Yes.     This  is  on  cured  fish. 

(The  brief  so  submitted  is  as  follows :) 

Brief  SuBMTrTED  by  J.  L.  Fawsitt,  Irish  Trade  Commissioner  to  America. 

To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington  J  D.  C. 

Sirs:  I  appear  before  your  committee  representing  the  interests  of  the  Irish  salt-fish 
curers  and  exporters. 

Taking  the  returns  for  the  six  years,  1914-1919,  approximately  29,000,000  jxjunds  of 
Jresh  mackerel  and  27,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  herring  were  landed  annually  on  the 
Irish  coast. 
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The  average  exports  over  the  same  period  of  cured  (salt)  mackerel  a]D<»izr/ 
8,000,000  pounds  and  of  cured  (salt)  herring  amount  to  7.000.000  pounds  ancoAll* 

Irelsmd  8  department  of  customs  was  abolished  by  the  English  Govemnient  1 1-- 
dred  years  back,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  published  returns  of  Ireland'^  eitr— j 
trade  do  not  show  with  what  foreign  countries  Ireland  carries  on  tnde  Hit  i- 
nor  is  there  available  information  as  to  the  character  or  c|ualities  of  her  expnrt«  t-  - 
imports  from  foreign  lands.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  example,  fno  'J  - 
official  records  of  our  foreign  trade,  to  what  countries  and  in  what  quantiti«!>  v^  «c  : 
our  cured  fish. 

The  United  States*  annual  trade  records  show,  however,  that  in  the  S-yfur  f^n  . 
quoted  above,  some  1,500,000  pounds  of  cured  mackerel,  and  some  2,100,'oni>  ji  ,•  • 
of  cured  herring  reached  this  country  annually  from  Ireland.  Thoee  connected  w  • 
the  fish  trade  in  Ireland  know  that  tnese  figures  do  not  fully  repreeent  the  oxanu*^^ 
of  cured  fish  that  enter  the  American  markets  every  year  from  Ireland.  We  bHj*  - 
indeed,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  cured-fish  exports  come  to  this  country  indu*^.* 
through  English  ports  dnd  from  Englidi  brokers. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  supply  of  cured  fish,  the  United  States  trade  r^^^t- 
show  that  on  an  average  some  18,000,000  pounds  of  cured  mackerel,  and  some  ^*ni  ••! 
pounds  of  cured  herring  are  imported  for  consumption  in  America  every  ym  tr  •■ 
foreign  countries. 

In  ihe  year  1919  the  largest  supplies  of  salt  mackerel  came  to  thii>  count'}  !•  - 
(and  in  the  order  named):  England,  Canada,  Ireland,  Norway,  Xelherlai^i-  t 
Scotland. 

In  the  same  year  the  largest  supplies  of  salt  herring  came  to  this  countr>'  frv«  v 
in  the  order  named):  Canada,  Laorador,  and  Newfoundland,  Scotland.  NetWU"  *• 
Ireland,  and  England.^    Only  in  the  year  1918  did  Canada  and  laltrador  a»i  ^-^ 
foundland  begin  shipping  supplies  of  cured  herring  to  the  Ignited  States.    1^  t*  • 
1918  and  1919  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total  American  imports  <'f  *^^- 
herring  were  supplied  by  Canada  and  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

Ireland,  as  your  returns  show,  is  the  third  principle  supply  country  of  inip?'- 
mackerel  on  your  markets:  she  is  the  fifth  principle  supply  countr>-  of  imported  b^^.' . 
In  1917,  before  Canada  and  Labrador  enterea  the  market.  Ireland  held  tli*- 1"'  • 
position  among  foreign  countries  supplying  herring  to  your  people. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  salt-fish  supplies  on  the  American  mark'-t* « 
mainly  consumed  by  the  working  classes  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  by  airrirult.--' 
in  interior  districts,  where  this  is  the  only  form  of  sea  food  suited  to  the  peculu*  *  * 
ditions  of  living  in  such  districts.  To  place  a  tax  on  imported  salt  fish  wnuW  r^- 
in  increasing  the  price  of  this  important  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  to  ih***-  "-a— 
of  your  citizens. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  resultant  gain  would  accrue  to  your  national  !.•••' 
from  the  imposition  of  such  tax. 

In  the  first  instance,  American  supplies  of  native  cured  mackerel  and  hemnf  -" 
admittedly  inadequate  to  meet  the  large  domestic  demand  for  this  fuoiistuif-    i 
fisheries  appear  to  cater  mainly  ifor  the  fresh-fish  market,  which  is  certainh  tK«  r  • 
profitable  branch  of  the  trade. 

During  the  war,  when  imports  of  cured  mackerel  and  herring  fell  off,  llvr  t.** 
industry  did  not  respond  to  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the  inadequate*  *':t  ?   ■ 
coming  from  Europe  at  the  time  to  this  country.    The  high  prices  then  rUvn^i   ' 
,  this  grade  of  foodstuff  did  not  tempt  your  fisheries  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  dt«ur . 
Apparently,  the  fresh  market  absorbed  the  main  bulk  of  their  produce,  and  pa'  r  *.t- 
better  and  cjuicker  returns  on  their  investments.    The  demand  continue*!  on*\j;»; 
by  your  native  producers,  and  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  supplies  cam**  U-nn' 
fill  the  want. 

Airain,  in  previous  administrations  when  a  tariff  wa««  inip<ispd  on  fon'i|;jT}-<'.n-'    ■ 
enteriniE^  your  markets,  such  tariffs  neither  kept  out  the  loreisrn  siip«h«-*  •. 
appreciable  extent,  nor  did  yoiu*  native  fish-curing  indiistr>  avail  of  iho  op>  r-  . 
j)rovaded  by  such  handicap  on  foreign  imports  to  secure  tlu»  hom**  maji*'*  :t  • 
mackerel  and  herring  for  the  home-produced  article.    The  tax  merely  intfva^«J  * 
cost  of  the  cured  fish,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  tn**  workini?  classes  in  fh>  •     '  *" 
who,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  in  the  main  the  chief  consumer*  of  thi*  {**■*<• - 
It  is  quite  T)ossible,  too.  that  the  increased  price  demanded.  und»»r  xh**  tax   i  '  ^ 
fish  enabled  the  fresh-fish  vendors  to  secure  increased  prir»»s  for  their  daily  rj:    ' 
of  fresli  fish.     Most  taxes,  where  imposed  to  help  a  home  inilustrN.  itmtalh  m-c* 
after  this  fashion. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  fish  industry  in  this  roimtry,  it  api^eam  fo  tne  tL**  •" 
industry  (when  com]>ared  with  the  position  of  the  imported  "^alt  Mi  trad<*   n**  . 
will  ahvav's  occtipy  a  favored  position  here  bv  reason  of  certain  lacC^.  kn*r«  I-*i.- 
which  is  common  to  all  persons  interested  in  tW  fish  bustnei^f.  namely: 
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(//)  The  American  markets  can  conaumo  all  the  supplies  of  fresh  fish  made  available 
or  consumption  by  American  fish-prodiicing  companies. 

'  6^  The  American  market  is  not  only  at  the  door  of  the  American  fish  industry,  but 
lie  market  is  at  all  times  responsive  to  the  American  product  as  such. 

(r)  The  long  oversea  haul  with  incidental  heavy  freights,  insiu-ance,  protracted 
U'lays  resulting  in  deterioration  of  quality  of  fish,  financial  loss  to  shipper,  etc.,  con- 
tit'ite  a  big  handicap  and  a  financial  tariff  against  the  imported  commodity  and  in 
avor  of  the  home  product. 

( fi]  The  obsolete  amd  almost  hopeless  financing  of  foreign  fish  supplies  entering  the 
I'nited  States  markets  make  the  trade  praf;tically  an  unprofitable  one  for  foreign 
>nKlucers. 

I  n  my  judgment,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  American  producers  of 
lit  mackerel  and  herring  to  capture  and  retain  for  themselves  the,  native  market 
in  this  conunodity.  They  could  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  without 
Liking  the  United  States  Government  to  put  a  tax  on  competing  imported  fish,  pro- 
dded they  were  in  a  position  to  supply  the  American  market  steadily  with  the  quanti- 
ies  demianded.  This  it  appears  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  and  no  tax  that  your 
fOTornment  can  impose  on  the  foreign  product  will  enable  the  American  fish  industry 
to  get  a  hold  of  this  trade  in  salted  mackerel  and  herring. 

POSITION    OF  THE   IRISH   INDUSTRY. 

The  fishing  industry  in  Ireland  is  a  declining  one.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  persons  and  boats  now  employed  in  the  industry,  and  that  the 
annual  catch  is  ver^  much  smaller  than  the  catch  a  decade  and  more  back. 

The  industry  is  inadequately  financed  and  in  an  unoiganized  condition.  Very 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  industry  by  the  English  authorities.  It  is 
not  even  protected  trom  the  marauding  steam  trawlers  of  neighboring  countries. 
The  facilities  for  marketing  the  catch  are  indifferent  and  constitute  a  severe  handicap 
to  the  trade. 

The  fishing  is  mainly  inshore  drift  net  and  hand-line  fishing.  There  are  very  few 
trawlers  of  Irish  ownership  employed  in  the  trade.  The  catch  in  the  main  consists 
of  mackerel  and  herring. 

Fishing  is  the  main  source  of  income  for  the  20,000  persons  (with  dependents  num- 
bering in  all  about  80,000  souls)  employed  in  the  calling. 

Owing  in  the  main  to  the  absence  of  facilities  for  marketing  the  fresh  catch  the 
curing  of  the  fish  is  larjgely  followed. 

The  United  States  is  and  has,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  been  the  chief  foreign 
market  for  the  cured  supplies  of  Irish  fish. 

Whenever  the  market  for  salt  mackerel  and  herring  is  depressed  in  America  the 
fisherfolk  and  their  families  in  Ireland  are  seriously  affected  in  their  little  incomes. 
An  unresponsive  market  for  Irish  cured  fish  in  this  country  reacts  detrimentally 
upon  the  industry  in  Ireland. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  in  this  countr>^  depresses  the  market  for  cured  fish  here. 
This  means  not  only  a  drop  in  prices  to  the  shipper,  but  it  also  means  that  large 
unsold  and  unsalable  supplies  remain  on  hand  at  tne  end  of  the  season. 

To  place  a  tax  on  imported  cured  fish  entering  America  would  mean  increasing  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  poor  in  this  country,  and  this  would  tend  in  turn  to  depress  the 
market  here  for  Irish  salt  mackerel  and  herring. 

Just  now,  when  steps  are  being  taken  in  Ireland  to  organize  and  finance  the  industry 
adequately  by  the  Irish  government,  a  depression  of  the  market  here  for  Irish  supplies 
woTiid  retard  such  belated  development  as  is  contemplated  there.  We  are  organizing 
thp  f  eheries  districts  along  cooperative  lines;  we  are  helping  them  financially,  so  as 
to  provide  larger  and  more  suitable  motor-driven  boats,  better  gear,  and  all-round 
j>Hter  facilities  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  industry.  W^e  have  great  hopes  of, 
in  time,  placing  the  industry  on  a  paying  basis,  producing  a  better  graded  and  superior 
fjuality  article,  and  of  enabling  the  fisherfolk  to  derive  a  decent  income  from  the 
industry,  and  so  making  it  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Here  in 
your  country  we  are  planning  on  marketing  our  cured  fish  on  better  conditions,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise,  and  this  is  a  point  that  the  importers  here  will  appreciate.  I 
repeat*  to  impose  a  tax  on  these  imports  now  would  prove  anvthing  but  helpful  to  us 
in  Ireland  who  are  planning  to  buila  up  an  industry  on  sound  lines,  and  who  hope  as  a 
consequence  to  produce  and  place  on  your  markets  a  foodstuff  unexcelled  in  quality 
and  marketed  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 

There  is  one  more  consideration  I  -wiBh  to  place  before  your  committee,  arising  out 
of  this  question,  before  I  conclude.  My  mission  to  this  country  is  to  promote  closer 
trade  relations  between  Ireland  and  America.  Our  external  trade  is  valued  at 
11,700,000,000  in  value  yearly.    That  tradf  has  been  in  the  past  practically  the  sole 
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monopoly  of  England.     Ireland  is  desirous  of  bu)ring  AmericaD  goods  when*  *h*   * 
she  is  also  desirous  to  sell  to  America  such  products  as  she  has  and  that  Aiiihi>-:s  - . 
need.    The  direct  trade  of  America  and  Ireland  is  leas  than  $100,000,000  ic  *i. 
annually.    With  good  will  and  cooperation  there  should  be  little  diffirultv  in  it  -  i. 
ing  that  trade  tenfold.     It  would  be  to  the  mutual  ad^i&ntage  of  both  tb«*  ^  i 
States  and  Ireland. 

English  shipping  has  had  the  carrying  almost  exclusively  of  Ireland  >  en.  rr 
foreign  trade.     Ireland  is  most  anxious  to  see  American  shipping  in  Imh  vi*-"* 
We  are  prepared  to  support  American  shipping  to  the  beet  of  our  ability.    1  be  V- 
States  Shipping  Board  a  year  back  placed  some  United  States  tonnage  on  the  ':.-- 
America-Ireland  trade.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  venture  has  passed  tb^  #>t>-' 
mental  stage  and  is  now  on  a  permanent  and  paying  basis.     Full  carpMV  rvcular    . 
forward  from  IJew  York  to  Irish  ports.    So  far  none  of  the  United  State*  shij»  '- 
returned  in  ballast.    Each  ship  brings  back  caigo  for  the  American  mmrk/K^     I  & 
of  the  return  cargo  consists  of  the  cured  fish  that  we  are  now  dealing  with.     K«naf ' 
this  fish  was  imported  here  via  Liverpool  and  on  English  ships.    We  are  a&iK.^« 
see  this  trade  increase  and  are  planning  bringing  cargoes  direct  also  to  Bottoo 
invite  your  cooperation  in  this  work.    By  allowing  this  fish  to  continue  to  <x)ii»r  :- 
America  free  of  import  duty  you  will  help  us  to  provide  cargo  in  incresone  m'^* 
ties  for  the  American  shipping  now  on  the  Irish  route.     Also,  by  not  deprmor.:    ■ 
exports  to  your  countr>'  by  taxation,  you  will  enable  us  to  buy  our  requirpmi*-'* 
other  lines  from  your  producers,  and  in  larger  measure  than  heretofore,  ai^l  « 
get  her  we  may  cement  the  commercial  relations  that  now  happily  have  t>ero  t-: 
under  promising  circumstances  by  our  respective  peoples. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Van  Cleef.  :• 
he  present  ?    He  does  not  seenf  to  be. 

Mr.  Adam  Metz.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  present.  I  have  a  r.*-' 
here  from  Mr.  Richardson,  whose  name  appears  on  this  list,  aim  ■ 
Stated  that  he  would  prefer  to  wait  until  we  reach  schedule  G.  a:  - 
that  being  the  case,  we  will  take  his  testimony  up  at  a  lal^  tune 

Is  Mr.  Duncan  here  ?     If  he  is  not,  we  will  call  upon  Mr.  Hunl 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEOBGE  F.  HTJRD,  REPBESEFTnTG  I  i 

WILSON  CO. 

Mr.  HuRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  application  br  the  H  A 
Wilson  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  separate  classification  in  s*ct.«' 
309  of  the  proposed  bill  for  thermostatic  metal.  I  will  tell  :.'' 
committee  in  just  a  moment  what  thermostatic  metal  is.  We  »:- 
ask  for  a  specific  duty  upon  that  metal  sufficient  to  offset  the  difl'*- 
ence  in  exchange  between  the  dollar  and  the  mark  and  the  diS^'- 
ence  between  the  German  costs  and  American  costs. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  *'  • 
metal  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  source  of  suppfy  i<»-Ji 
other  than  the  American  producer. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  thL*  '^ 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  No;  that  is  included  in  the  class  of  welded  melsl-' 

Thermostatic  metal  is  a  metal  composed  of  two  separate  me'-* 
welded  throughout  their  entire  contact  surfaces,  the  one  metal  lu  - 
ing  a  very  widely  different  coefficient  of  expansion  from  the  i^t"*' 
I  mean  by  that  that  one  metal  has  the  property  of  expandine  \f^ 
under  heat  and  the  other  metal  has  the  property  of  expanuin^i-^ 
in  a  very  small  degree  or  not  at  all. 

As  an  example,  this  piece  is  made  of  invar  steel,  which  is  a  **»*" 
bination  of  steel  and  nickel,  and  its  coefficient  of  expansion  l<  p'» 
tically  zero. 

This  other  piece  is  brass,  which  expands  and  contracts  Un:-- 
with  varying  temperatures. 
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The  action  of  the  two  metals  welded  together  as  temperatures  are 
hanged, results  in  curling  or  distortion  of  tne  metal,  and  that  curling 
r  distortion  is  used  to  set  in  motion  a  number  of  mechanical  opera- 
ions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  light  a  match,  I  can  show  you  what  I 
lean.  This  [indicating]  is  an  oven  indicator.  Here  is  the  coil  of 
hermostatic  metal — that  is,  this  composite  welded  metal  of  which 

have  been  speaking.  When  I  light  this  match  underneath  that 
lotal  you  will  see  what  happens  with  the  change  of  temperature. 

Xow,  taking  this  piece,  I  will  show  you  what  happens  to  it.  The 
ction  is  not  as  marked  in  this  case,  but  I  want  to  show  you  the 
ffect  that  is  produced.  This  instrument  is  used  in  connection  with 
n  electric  baking  oven.  When  the  temperature  reaches  a  certain 
K)int  the  current  is  automatically  shut  off.  The  thermostatic  metal 
lere  consists  of  a  strip,  and  the  mechanical  action  follows  upon  the 
urling  of  the  strip,  wnich  operates  on  a  small  rivet  attached  to  the 
lisk  wnich  moves  the  hands  on  this  instrument.  When  these  hands 
indicating]  are  in  contact  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  the  current 
roing  into  the  electric  oven  is  automatically  cut  off.  While  the 
iction  in  this  case  is  not  as  marked  as  in  the  other,  yet  it  is  quite 
leAr. 

Is  the  action  noticeable  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  the  thermo- 
itatic  metal  is  a  welded  metal? 

Mr.  HuRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  metals  are  welded  together  to  make  it? 

Mr.  HuTiD.  That  piece  [indicating]  is  made  of  invar  steel  on  one 
^ido,  'which  expands  practically  not  at  all,  and  on  the  other  side 
>f  brass,  which  expands  greatly,  causing  the  distortion  of  the  metal, 
rhat  distortion  is  used  to  set  in  motion  various  mechanical  opera- 
tions which  automatically  act  as  a  means  of  controlling  and  regulat- 
ing the  device. 

We  find  ourselves  in  section  309,  in  a  class  with  other  welded  metals, 
R'hich  are  really  rough  products,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  perform 
^(ipntific  functions. 

This  metal  is  a  scientific  instrument  and  it  goes  into  finished 
|)n)ducts  which  are  scientific  instruments.  The  metal  must  be  very 
^urefuUy  selected  so  as  to  be  of  uniform  consistency;  it  must  be  of 
muforin  thicluiess;  and  the  welding  must  be  uniform  throughout 
fhc  ontire  surfaces  in  contact.  If  not,  this  metal  which  comes  out 
in  a  sheet  approximately  six  feet  long  and  several  inches  wide,  will 
not  be  suitaole  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  From  it  are 
made,  for  example,  several  hundred  of  these  little  parts  there  [indi- 
cating] and  they  must  all  operate  exactly  alike  under  the  same 
lomperature  conditions. 

Some  very  fine  and  delicate  instruments  are  made  from  this  metal, 
"nd  a  variation  in  distortion  of  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  will 
result  in  a  difference  in  temperature  of  an  oven  of  fifty  degrees. 
It  must  be  made  with  extreme  exrctness.  As  I  have  said,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  classification  with  rough  products,  such  as  copper  and 
<'(mted  steel,  when  ours  is  really  a  scientific  instrument. 
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Neither  in  the  method  of  manufacture  nor  in  the  material^  -i- 
nor  in  the  function  of  the  product,  is  our  product  in  any  way  -in:^:  ■ 
to  those  metals  described  m  Section  309. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  sole  source  of  supply  nf  •■ 
metal.  When  the  German  importations  were  cut  off  mere  w-.- 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  caused  the  American  producers  t»f  *. 
device  in  which  this  metal  is  used. 

It  is  used  as  an  oven  control,  to  control  both  gas  and  elt^  " 
ovens.     It  is  so  constructed  that  it  automatically  cuts  off  the  flow 
gas  or  electricity  when  a  given  temperature  has  been  reached. 

It  is  used  in  motor  cars  to  control  the  flow  of  water  in  the  radii* 
and  around  the  jacket  and  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  air 
the  carburetor,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  mixed  air  and  ga?^'!*: 
in  the  cylinders.     It  will  be  so  used — it  is  so  used — to  accttmp!  • 
great  economies  in  fuel  consumption. 

It  is  also  used  in  aviation  motors.  In  fact,  it  has  a  thousand  a. 
one  uses  which  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  Wilson  Co.  began  its  experiments  some  jrears  ago,  but  il  »-• 
not  until  1920  that  they  began  to  manufacture  in  commercial  «|tiA 
titles.     At  the  present  time  the  German  importations  have  hrr- 
to  come  in,  ana  within  a  very  short  time  tnose  importation^  » 
doubtless  be  suflBcient  in   amount  to   take  care  of   the  Ainen«i 
market. 

The  American  producers  at  the  present  time  have  capacity  am;- 
and  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  own  market,  but  the  American  '^— ' 
of  manufacture  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  German  cost;  in  fact,  i:.*: 
is  a  very  wide  margin  oi  difference. 

In  1920 — and  I  take  that  year  because  it  is  the  onlv  vear  in  wL: 
the  Wilson  Co.  manufactured  its  product  in  commercial  quantiti*^ 
their  cost  was  $3.58  per  pound.     And  yet  this  metal  is  placeti  . 
section  309  with  other  metals  that  cost  from  15  to  40  cents  a  pim-  . 

What  the  German  cost  is  to-dav  is  difficult  to  sav.     We  do  r- 
know.     We  do  know  what  it  sold  for  in  Germany  before  the  war 
We  know  the  cost  of  transportation.     We  know  what  a  nnmi: 
profit  ought  to  be.     Considering  these  things,  I  think  it  is  fair  * 
sav  that  the  cost  of  the  German  metal  laid  down  in  New  York,  aft.' 
taking  into  consideration  the  duty  of  28  per  cent  computed  »j;» 
upon  the  American  selling  price  of  the  article,  would  oe  SI. 4 
difference  of  nearly  56  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacti."-' 
Of  course,  the  great  element  of 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  Wilson  cost  was  what  i 

Mr.  HuRD.  $3.58.     I  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  safe  statement  t-»  -. 
that  the  German  product  can  be  laid  down  here  to-day  with  t* 
present  rate  of  exchange,  including  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  on  •-' 
American  selling  price  for  the  article,  at  $1.40.     Of  course,  the  jn^-.-* 
factor  in  that  differential  is  the  difference  in  the  exchange  rai<»  • 
mark  being  worth  about  one- twentieth  of  what  it  was  before  the  » «-• 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  labor  costs  and  prohahi% 
the  material  costs. 

The  cost  in  this  country  has  been  high,  partly  due  to  the  fact  :r  ■* 
the  industry  is  in  a  state  of  development,  botK  as  to  manufartur.  j 
processes  and  the  uses  to  which  the  metal  can  be  put. 
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To-day  the  Wilson  Co.  has  educated  in  this  country  a  number  of 
ustomers  who  understand  the  use  of  the  metal  and  who  do  not  have 
()  be  educated  as  to  its  uses.  But  as  to  the  new  business  that  they 
ire  figuring  on — and  it  is  only  in  the  new  business  that  the  industry 
•an  be  developed — they  have  to  go  through  the  educational  process 
R'ith  the  consumer  of  the  metal;  and  that  reauires,  of  course,  the 
employment  of  high  salaried  men  and  c^nsideraole  expense. 

In  the  manufacturing  operations  there  are  several  factors  which  go 

0  make  the  metal  costly.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  get  a  uniform 
)roduct,  a  great  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
netal  going  into  the  thermostatic  metal,  and  particularly  in  the 
5rocess  of  manufacture,  in  order  to  obtain  this  absolutely  uniform 
K'elding  throughout  the  sheet  or  strip  which  comes  out  at  the  end  of 
the  welding  operation. 

In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  factory,  a  great  many  times  that 
operation  is  not  successful,  and  of  the  100  per  cent  of  raw  material — 
that  is,  invar  steel  if  that  is  used,  or  brass  if  that  is  used — which 
goes  into  the  operation,  only  about  50  per  cent  comes  out  in  satis- 
lactory  finished  goods.  There  is  about  50  per  cent  waste,  or  50  per 
cent  scrap,  as  the  result  of  the  manufacturing  operation. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
perfected  your  methods,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  It  may  be,  Senator,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  to  make  the  product  so  that  the  results  of  the 
velding  operation  will  be  absolutely  imiform. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  A  specific  rate  of  $2.50  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  straight  and  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  cost  in  1920  was  $3.58  per  pound,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
The  cost  of  the  German  product  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  it — and 

1  think  this  statement  is  conservative  and  is  just  to  the  Germans — ^is 
about  $2.97.  That  means  laid  down  in  New  York  with  the  duty 
that  we  have  requested.  That  is  a  difference  of  82  cents.  That 
must  cover  the  importer's  profit.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  I 
might  add  that  we  expect,  as  time  goes  on,  to  be  able  to  reduce  our 
costs. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  Wilson  Co.  the  only  manufacturer  of  this 
product  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  At  this  time.  The  General  Electric  Co.  was  in  this 
business,  but  I  think  they  have  given  it  up. 

Senator  Watson.  You  ask  for  a  duty  of  $2.50 — a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  HuRD.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  not  that  shut  out  all  other  manufac- 
turers altogether  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  It  would  enable  them  to  lay  down  the  goods  in  New 
York  at  $2.97. 

Senator  Watson.  But  when  the  rate  of  exchange  returns  to 
normal,  then,  what? 

Mr.  HuRD.  That  would  operate  to  increase  the  tariff  burden. 

Senator  Watson.  It  would  operate  as  an  embargo,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HuRD.  Hardly. 

Senator  Watson.  That  would  leave  a  monopoly  ? 
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Mr.    HuRD.  It  would   not  leave   a  monopoly.     This*   isi    no* 
industry  covered  bv  patents.     It  is  entirelj-  possible  for  anyh«»«:; 
come  in  if  he  is  willing  to  spend  the  time  and  the  money. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  can  find  a  market  for  it  i 

Mr.  HuRD.  And  can  find  a  market  for  it;  yes.     That  is  tnif*. 

You  see  the  condition  we  are  facing  is  this:  With  thus  en<HTn  . 
differential  in  favor  of  the  German  product  there  is  no  po^-^ih.::* 
of  competing  with  it  considering  the  exchange  factor  as  it  i^  ri  • 
But,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  monopoly  about  it.  The  General  KU^  :r 
Co.  has  manufactured  this  product  in  rather  large  quantiti<^.  * 
they  have  given  it  up. 

Senator  Watson.  What  ad  valorem  rate  would  that  be  undr-r  • 
American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  About  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  what  he  wants. 

Mr.    HuRD.  But   the   specific   duty   would   be   more   satisfari-.' 
because  it  would  give  us  a  certain  basis  on  which  to  work.     Vr*- 
will  change  from  time  to  time.     In  order  to  develop  this  btt^ri.- 

{?^ou  have  to  meet  the  market  on  costs.     We  have  always  mM  «f  - 
OSS.     There  has  been  no  period  of  the  company's  businfifc<*«t- 
including  the  year  1920,  when  they  did  manufacture  in  conmuT-. 
quantities,  when  they  did  not  sell  at  a  loss.     Our  purpose  has  b.* 
to  develop  the  industry,  and  we  hope  after  some  years  t«>  hav*-  . 
steady  and  profitable  business. 

I  would  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  conmiittee,  to  file  a  pnr*  ■ 
brief  in  which  I  shall  show  you  in  detail  the  cost  to  the  H.  A.  Wi*-  • 
Co.  of  materials,  labor,  overhead,  etc.,  as  well  as  exactly  what  ^•^- 
ness  we  have  done  and  exactly  what  prices  we  have  rec5eive<i  '  ' 
the  metal. 
.  Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  remar-  • 

Mr.  HuRD.  All  we  ask  for  is  a  different  classification  from  ih^ 
other  metals  with  which  this  thermostatic  metal  can  not  be  pnrp»*  • 
classed,  and  protection  against  this  German  metal. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Duncan  spoke  to  me  at  rec«%*  »- 
said  he  had  prepared  a  brief  which  Mr.  Muzzy  had   preseotif^  »• 
a  part  of  his  argument,  although  he  neglected  to  announce  i» 
saw  the  reporter  about  it  and  had  the  proper  entry  made. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  F.  E,  M.L' 
Mr.  Miller  does  not  answer. 

Is  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas  present  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  M£.   ASHTON  W.   THOMAS*  EEPSSSSVTIie 
THE  PACIFIC  CXTEED  FISH  ASSOCIATIOV. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  as  a  reprw«it«:  •. 
of  the  Pacific  Cured  Fish  Association,  operating  principally  in  AU>»i 
I  might  say  altogether  in  Alaska. 

I  appeared  before  the  Waj^s  and  Means  Committee  of  the  H'-^- 
and  asked  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  placed  upon  puL- 
herring  on  the  net  weight  of  the  fisli,  As  the  bill  has  been  f^pi^toL 
it  has  been  changed  so  that  it  reads  one  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  uf» 
the  gross  weight  of  the  fish  in  the  container.  However,  that  din^  :•  * 
change  the  amount. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Would  that  be  a  greater  or  a  less  amount 
pon  the  fish  content? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  would  be  the  same  as  was  asked,  so  far  as  the 
tarrel  and  contents  that  we  use  in  Alaska  is  concerned.  It  might 
tot  be  so  with  respect  to  some  barrels.  We  use  heavy  wood  out 
here,  and  we  find  that  the  barrel  and  the  contents  weigh  about  100 
Kmnds,  so  that  the  duty  would  be  about  the  same.  I  do  not  know 
rhy  that  change  was  made.  I  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  that 
core. 

I  am  here  merely  to  ask  that  the  duty,  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
Jeans  Committee,  stand,  in  order  that  the  industry,  as  started  in 
Uaska,  may  continue  to  develop. 

I  am  speaking  now  as  a  producer,  as  one  who  has  every  cent  that 
\e  has  invested  in  the  industry.in  Alaska. 

Our  plant  represents  an  investment  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
lollars.  I  wisn  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  investment  there 
s  largely  the  result  of  solicitations  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Food  Administration. 

During  the  war  importations  of  these  fish  were  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, shut  off,  and  so  the  Government  sought  a  supply,  and  they 
found  the  fish  in  Alaska.  They  found  a  fish  that  met  the  needs  in 
?very  way,  as  to  quality,  size,  etc.  The  fish  have  met  with  great 
Favor  in  the  American  market  and  the  industry  has  grown  very 
rapidly  during  the  war. 

Senator  Dillixgham.  Of  what  kind  of  fish  are  you  speaking  now  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Herring. 

Senator  Watson!  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  provision  just  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watsox.  Is  there  anybody  who  objects  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Tho>l4s.  I  think  there  will  be;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  import 
any  of  these  fish  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes.     Our  principal  competitor,  however,  is  Scotland, 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  some  objection  upon  the  part 
of  others. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  words 
"immediate  container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt.'^ 

vSenator  McCumber.  That  would  leave  it  too  low  for  protection. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  meant  to  say  that  a  cent  and  a  half  upon  the  gross 
weight  of  the  fish  is  practically  the  same  as  2  cents  on  tne  net  weight 
of  tne  fish.  I  suppose  the  object  of  the  change  was  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  weignmg  the  contents. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  real  question  is  the  duty  upon  the  fish. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  whether  1  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  on 
the  fish  themselves  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  ask  that  ^'immediate 
container  and  the  brine,  pickle  and  salf  be  stricken  out,  so  that  H 
cents  will  apply  only  to  tne  net  weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  ask,  but  in  order 
lo  exist  in  Alaska  and  to  develop  this  industry,  we  have  to  have 
2  cents  a  pound. 
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Mr.   HuRD.  It  would   not  leave   a  monopoly.     This    is   not 
industry  covered  bv  patents.     It  is  entirely  possible  for  anyhow:.  ■ 
come  in  if  he  is  willing  to  spend  the  time  and  the  money. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  can  find  a  market  for  it  I 

Mr.  HuRD.  And  can  find  a  market  for  it:  yes.     That  is  tnnv 

You  see  the  condition  we  are  facing  is  this:  With  this  enorr. 
differential  in  favor  of  the  German  product  there  is  no  p«>^^ib.  • 
of  competing  with  it  considering  the  exchange  factor  as  it  i^  r 
But,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  monopoly  about  it.     The  General  El-  ': 
Co.  has  manufactured  this  product  in  rather  large  quantitit*^    • 
they  have  given  it  up. 

Senator  Watson.  What  ad  valorem  rate  would  that  be  und<f  : 
American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  HuRD.  About  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  what  he  wants. 

Mr.   HuRD.  But   the   specific   duty  would   be  more  sati>fftr.«-r 
because  it  would  give  us  a  certain  tasis  on  which  to  work.     IV;. .  - 
will  change  from  time  to  time.     In  order  to  develop  this  bu>u.'^- 

JTOU  have  to  meet  the  market  on  costs.     We  have  always  sold  at  . 
OSS.     There  has  been  no  period  of  the  company's  busines^^.'  ••t« 
including  the  year  1920,  when  they  did  manufacture  in  comm*^ 
quantities,  when  they  did  not  sell  at  a  loss.     Our  purpose  hms  br- 
to  develop  the  industry,  and  we  hope  after  some  years  to  hav-  .-. 
steady  and  profitable  business. 

I  would  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  file  a  pnr'  • 
brief  in  which  I  shall  show  you  in  detail  the  cost  to  the  H.  A.  \Va- 
Co.  of  materials,  labor,  overhead,  etc.,  as  well  as  exactly  what  K-.- 
ness  we  have  done  and  exactly  what  prices  we  have  recwveil  f  • 
the  metal. 
.  Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  renur-.- 

Mr.  HuRD.  All  we  ask  for  is  a  different  classification  from  w^ 
other  metals  with  which  this  thermostatic  metal  can  not  be  pn)p«T.- 
classed,  and  protection  against  this  German  metal. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Duncan  spoke  to  me  at  rece^^  a' 
said  he  had  prepared  a  brief  which  Mr.  Muzzy  had   preseoUni  i.- 
a  part  of  his  argument,  although  he  neglected  to  announce  i*.     . 
saw  the  reporter  about  it  and  had  the  proper  entrj'  raade.^ 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  next  hear  from  lir.  F.  E.  Mii.«" 
Mr.  Miller  does  not  answer. 

Is  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas  present  ? 

Mr.  TiiOMAS.  Yes. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   ASHTON   W.   THOMAS.   REPKSSSMTUG 
THE  PACIFIC  CUBED  FISH  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  as  a  reprcsenuty 
of  the  Pacific  Cured  Fish  Association,  operating  principally  in  .Ua^ki 
I  might  say  altogether  in  Alaska. 

I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conwrnttee  of  the  H-^-- 
and  asked  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  placed  upon  pKL-. 
herring  on  the  net  weight  of  the  fish,     As  the  bill  hai>  been  rep<vto 
it  has  been  changed  so  that  it  reads  one  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  up- 
the  gross  weight  of  the  fish  in  the  container.     However,  that  dtn^  r 
change  the  amount. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Would  that  be  a  greater  or  a  less  amount 
ipon  the  fish  content? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  would  be  the  same  as  was  asked,  so  far  as  the 
)arrel  and  contents  that  we  use  in  Alaska  is  concerned.  It  might 
lot  be  so  with  respect  to  some  barrels.  We  use  heavy  wood  out 
here,  and  we  find  that  the  barrel  and  the  contents  weigh  about  100 
xmnds,  so  that  the  duty  would  be  about  the  same.  I  do  not  know 
A'hv  that  change  was  made.  I  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  that 
K'ore. 

1  am  here  merely  to  ask  that  the  duty,  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
VIeans  Committee,  stand,  in  order  that  the  industry,  as  started  in 
Uaska,  may  continue  to  develop. 

I  am  speaking  now  as  a  producer,  as  one  who  has  every  cent  that 
Ke  has  invested  m  the  industry-in  Alaska. 

Our  plant  represents  an  investment  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
iollars.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  investment  there 
is  largely  the  result  of  solicitations  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Food  Administration. 

During  the  war  importations  of  these  fish  were  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, shut  off,  and  so  the  Government  sought  a  supply,  and  they 
found  the  fish  in  Alaska.  They  found  a  fish  that  met  the  needs  in 
every  way,  as  to  quality,  size,  etc.  The  fish  have  met  with  great 
favor  in  the  American  market  and  the  industry  has  grown  very 
rapidly  during  the  war. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Of  what  kind  of  fish  are  you  speaking  now  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Herring. 

Senator  Watsox.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  provision  just  as  it  is  I 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  anybody  who  objects  to  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  there  will  be;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  import 
anv  of  these  fish  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes.     Our  principal  competitor,  however,  is  Scotland. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  some  objection  upon  the  part 
of  others. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  words 
"immediate  container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt.'' 

Senator  McCithber.  That  would  leave  it  too  low  for  protection. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  meant  to  say  that  a  cent  and  a  half  upon  the  grosa 
weight  of  the  fish  is  practically  the  same  as  2  cents  on  the  net  weight 
of  the  fish.  I  suppose  the  object  of  the  change  was  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  weignmg  the  contents. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  real  question  is  the  duty  upon  the  fish, 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  McCltiber.  And  whether  1  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  on. 
the  fish  themselves  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  not. 

vSenator  McCl^mber.  In  other  words,  you  ask  that  *  immediate 
container  and  the  brine,  pickle  and  salf  be  stricken  out,  so  that  1^ 
cents  will  apply  only  to  tne  net  weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  ask,  but  in  order 
to  exist  in  Alaska  and  to  develop  this  industry,  we  have  to  have 
2  cents  a  pound. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You    think   that   you  can   not   exLst  oj 
cents  per  pound  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas.  No.  It  costs  us  to  lay  dowTi  a  barrel  of  fish.  <*•:.- 
ering  the  transportation  from  Seattle  to  Boston,  $t>.30,  ar.«i  • 
freight  down  the  coast  of  Alaska  from  the  packing  plant  is  %!.'•' 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  the  product  sell  for  per  p-.i;:-. 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  price  ranges  from  S15  to  $17  per  barrel. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  there  are  about   100  p«»und^    • 
barrel  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  250  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds^  in  a  b&rr' 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  250  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  say  the  price  is  per  p«»u'- 

Mr.  Thomas.  $15  to  $17  per  barrel  .for  a  barrel  of  250  p<mnd««  •^ 
weight.     That  has  been  the  price  this  year. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  that  the  rate  from  Seattle  to  h*r^'  '   ■ 
$6.50  a  barrel? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  By  rail  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  in  a  refrigerator  car. 

This  is  a  mild  cured  product,  and  it  has  to  be  handled  in  a  refn^rt 
tor  car.     It  can  not  be  shipped  in  an  ordinary  car. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  caught  by  seining  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  seining  almost  entirely,  in  Alaska. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  it  is  caught  in  great  ({uantilies.  i^  * 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Port  Ashton,  Prince  Wilham  Soimd. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  other  people  engaged  in  this  industry  t 

Mr.  Thomas.  There  are  six  plants. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  people  are  employed  i 

Mr.  Thomas.  About  500  this  year,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  this  the  industry  that  a  former  Secretary 
Commerce  appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  be?.t  • 
of  and  askea  for  an  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  tms  is  the  industry. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  in<lu"it.'. 

Mr.  Thomas.  About  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  (questions  ?  Is  tha*  * 
you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  that  is  all.     I  thank  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Geoi^e  A.  WilJe*" 
Boston,  will  speak  for  Mr<  Louis  Me\"er,  Mr.  P.  V.  Bright,  and  M- 
F.  H.  Fromm. 

Is  Mr.  Willey  present  ? 

Mr.  Willey.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  E.  WILLET. 

Senator  McCumber.  State  vour  name  and  address  for  the  re«*»c* 
Mr.  Willey.  George  E.  Willev,  220  State  Street,  Boston,  Mas* 
Senator  McCumber.  You  wish  to  speak  on  the  same  subjer •  a^- 
these  other  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Willey.  I  wish  to  speak  on  items  in  paragraphs  720  and  72. 
Senator  McCumber.  Proceed  in  vour  own  wav. 
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Mr.  WiLLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
li(i  not  know  until  last  night  just  what  the  conditions  were,  and 
ifter  talking  it  over  after  my  arrival  yesterday,  we  thought  it  best 
not  to  take  too  much  of  your  time,  so  that  a  number  have  asked  me 
to  present  their  case  and  I  shall  try  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
bringing  out  those  points  and  facts  which  I  can  verify  by  statistics. 

Senator  McCLxMBER.  So  that  we  may  understand  your  testimony 
better,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  represent  producers  of  fish  in  this  country, 
or  importers,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Both  producers,  importers,  and  dealers;  in  fact,  I 
was  going  on  to  say  that  I  am  representing  myself,  from  Boston,  the 
Boston  Fish  Commission  l)ealers  Association  of  Boston,  the  Pre- 
served and  Salt  Fish  Dealers  Association  of  New  York,  the  Phila- 
delphia Salt  Dealers  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Mid- West  Salt 
and  Canned  Fish  Association  of  Chicago,  and  a  vast  majority  of  salt- 
jSsh*  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  many  producers  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  this  country. 

We  hereby  respectfully  protest  against  the  high  duty  proposed  in 
the  Fordney  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  29  on  mackerel  and  herring,  which  ranges  from  42^  to  67^  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  per  paragraphs  numbers  720  and  721. 

I  may  give  you  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  tariff  on  herring  and 
mackerel.  Salted  and  pickled  herring  and  mackerel  are  on  the  free 
list  under  the  present  law.  They  furnish  ah  economic  and  nutritious 
food  for  the  people  of  the  middle  classes  and  more  especially  for  the 
poor,  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  herring  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  diet.  There  are  many  reasons  why  these  products 
should  have  been  left  on  the  free  list  if  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
Nation  in  any  w^av  permitted  it.  Under  the  previous  tariff  herring 
were  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  net  weight;  that 
is,  the  weight  of  the  fish  exclusive  of  the  container  and  of  trie  brine, 
pickle,  and  salt,  equivalent  to  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel,  while  mackerel 

Eaid  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  net  weight  equivalent  to  $2  a 
arrel.  The  standard  net  weight  of  a  barrel  of  mackerel  is  200  pounds 
of  fish  and  of  herring  200  to  250  pounds  of  fish. 

It  is  now  proposed  in  paragraph  720  to  increase  the  duty  on  herring 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  more  than  four  times  the  former  duty  by 
imposing  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  gross  pound;  that  is,  including  the 
weight  of  the  immediate  container  and  of  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt, 
which  means  a  duty  of  $5.25  per  usual  or  standard  barrel  of  the  gross 
weight  of  350  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  words  '^including  the  weight  of  the  imme- 
diate container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt^'  are  stricken  out,  will 
that  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  We  want  1  cent  a  pound  on  mackerel. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  herring  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes;  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  on  herring.  The  duty 
on  mackerel  is  likewise  fixed  at  1^  cents  a  gross  pound,  which  means 
a  duty  of  $5.40  a  barrel  on  the  customary  weight  of  360  pounds  gross. 
In  this  connection  we  may  state  the  salt  and  brine  have  no  commercial 
value,  but  merely  preserve  and  keep  the  fish  in  edible  condition.  The 
brine  and  salt  are  heavier  than  fish  and  a  barrel,  say,  with  150  pounds 
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of  herring  and  filled  with  brine  would  weigh  more  than  the  --' 
barrel  packed  with  200  pounds  of  herring  and  the  balance  bnn«* 

A  duty  of  $5.25  on  a  barrel  of  herring  is  equivalent  to  abimt  *.* 
cent  ad  valorem — the  average  price  oi  a  barrel  of  herrin^r  bt»::  j  * 
per  barrel — an  unheard  of  rate  when  applied  to  articles  of  f<MMl  ^.•'  • 
people  and  not  of  course  in  any  sense  a  luxury,  whereas  cavu- 
nighest-priced  delicacy  of  the  fish  line,  only  bears  in  the  prop<ri»-«i  ■ 
a  duty  of  28  per  cent.     A  duty  of  $5.40  on  a  barrel  of  ina<'k*-'« 
equivalent  to  about  42^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  pr»i.. 
price  being  $12.70  per  barrel.     Certainlj'  also  a  very  excessive  ra'- 
an  article  of  food.     The  above  duty  is  limited  to  herring  ami  ina«>-  • 
packed  in  containers  weighing  with  their  contents  more  ihjiT. 
pounds.     It  may  be  observed  as  an  added  circumstance  not  jx- 
explainable  that  by  paragraph  No.  721  a  duty  of  only  20  per  r»T/  . 
valorem  is  assessed  on  fisn  by  whatsoever  name  placed  in  con'a '  • 
weighing  less  than  30  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  rate  in  paragraph  T2\ 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  paragraph  720  that  you  want  decrra- 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  I  am  coming  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  mark  it  on  my  paper  so  that  I  ^". 
know. 

Mr.    WiLLEY.  Pickled   herring   and   mackerel   have   always  ^• 
known  as  a  poor  man's  food.     The  proposed  increase  is  an  inju** 
to  this  large  public  consuming  these  food  necessities  to  a  vah, 
approximately  $9,000,000  a  year,  while  the  proposed  duty  «»n  •  - 
luxuries  is  much  lower. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  administratitm  t-  i 
the  luxury  foods  for  the  rich  should  be  assessed  an  average  du*;» 
25  per  cent  and  that  the  laborer  should  pay  42 J  to  65  per  cent  i>n  *' 
foods  which  must  be  imported  because  they  can  not  oe  pnKluf»ti  " 
sufficient   quantities   in    this   country   to   satisfy   the   consurap* 
demand. 

There  is  little  or  no  competition  between  the  imported  antl  * 
domestic  product  due  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  imp«»r' 
fish  and  the  limited  quantities  under  any  circumstances  obtaira 
of  the  domestic.  Herring  coming  from  foreign  countries  varv  fr 
the  domestic  product  in  quality,  due  to  the  cfiff erence  in  the  h^\' 
groimds  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  other  circum5i»n'  • 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  asked  for  a  higher  duty   ' 
herring  that  it  should  be  placed  thereon  in  order  to  protect  * 
industry  of  herring  catching,  packing,  and  curing  in  Alaska,  an*! 
some  extent  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  hut  w.  " 
spectfully  beg  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that  while  the  pnnlu- 
in  Aliiska  of  pickled  herring  for  food  has  increased  materiallr  < 
1917  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  is  a  positive  and  unconlraifir  y 
fact  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  herring  pickled  anii  - 
in  Alaska  are  suitable  for  ttiQ  table  or  can  be  considered  a  fair  - 
petitor  with  the  European  fish,  and  that  for  this  small  pn»p«»' 
Alaska  has,  since  the  inception  of  this  industry  there  antl  up  (*• ' 
very  date,  been  able  to  find  ready  and  willing  buyei^  at  their    • 
prices  which  are  fully  equivalent  and  in  many  instances  highiT  *' 
the  prices  for  similar  qualities  of  the  foreign  cure. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  are 
lot  fitted  for  the  table? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  The  larger  portion;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  how  is  it  ever  fitted  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  They  have  been  put  in  oil  and  fertilizer. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  shipped  out  at  $8  a  barrel  from 
Vlaska  as  a  fertilizer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  They  would  not  bring  it  here.  They  might  ship  it 
iown,  but  it  would  not  prove  suitable. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  not  suited  for  table  use,  what  use  is 
iiade  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  That  that  comes  here  now  is  fitted  for  the  table. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  catch  is  not  suitable  for  food  and  that  portion  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  portion  that  is  suitable  food  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  It  is  only  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year 
that  the  catch  of  herring  is  suitable.  They  can  not  compete  with 
the  foreign  product.  They  run  smaller  in  size  and  not  so  fat.  When 
they  do  obtain  herring  that  are  fat  enough,  they  have  a  good  market 
for  them  and  they  bring  high  prices. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  there  is  a  portion  of  the  year  when 
the  food  is  out  of  season,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  owing  to  its  condition — ^I  mean,  as 
to  its  poor  food  value  I 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  With  reference  to  most  any  kind  of  fish  there  are 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  wh6n  they  do  not  run  well.  It  may  be 
spawning  time.  • 

To  illustrate  this  fact  that  at  the  present  time  new  salt  herring 
imported  from  Holland  packed  in  barrels  is  Selling  very  slowly  at 
5^  to  6  cents  per  pound,  while  new  salted  Alaska  herring  is  being 
sold  rapidly  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  latter  herring,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  does  not  need  any 
protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  some  seasons  of  the  vear  this  Alaskan 
product  is  more  valuable  than  that  imported  from  Holland  or  from 
the  North  Sea  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  At  the  present  time  that  is  true;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Alaskan  fish  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  superior 
({uality  lasts  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  then  you  get  an  entirely  different 
product  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes.     That  has  been  our  experience. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  And  the  product  is  not  fit  for  table  use  at  all  'i 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  That  has  been  our  experience  of  the  past  few  years. 

As  far  as  domestic  herring  and  mackerel  are  concerned — and  I 
refer  now  to  the  Atlantic  coast  fisheries — we  beg  to  point  out  to  you 
that  neither  mackerel  nor  herring  is  ever  salted  and  pickled  except 
in  such  cases  as  when  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  exceeds  the  demand 
W  fresh  fish  or  the  facility  for  freezing  fish,  and  in  those  instances 
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only  are  mackerel  and  herring  offered  and  sold  to  eurers  fi»r  >t- 
and  pickling  purposes  except  in  a  few  instances  where  they  Ln\*  - 
freezing  facilities  and  the  market  prices  for  these  fresh  fish  are  usl  i 
considerably  liigher  than  for  such  as  are  used  for  saltine:  purj'--  • 
We  also  beg  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that  as  you  willsee  «»ri 
statistics  attached  hereto  the  production  of  mackerel  available 
salting  and  pickling  purposes  in  the  United  States  has  deiTea>4'<l  '. . 
by  year  in  a  very  heavy  measure.     In  1878  the  United  Stat*-^  p' 
duced  196,468  barrels.     In  1884,  which  was  the  largest  year  \A  {•: 
duction  on  record,  478,076  barrels;  while  in  1920  oiuv  4,-S97  burr'  - 
and  in  1921  but  3,200  barrels  were  produced  and  packed. 

Senator  McCndBER.  In  other  words,  about  one-tenth  i 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes;  and  this  season,  which  will  be  practically  •■.-• 
in  September,  it  will  amount  to  about  3,200. 

The   total  American   consumption   of  salted   mackerel   averaj-- 
about   100,000  barrels  annually.     The  explanation  of  the  afor^^j 
great  decline  in  production  of  mackerel  in  the  United  Slates  i>  *: . 
to  the  absence  of  the  fish  in  our  waters.     The  captaios  of  the  vt-^**  .• 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  repeatedly  state  that  !:•; 
have  never  traveled  over  so  much  territory  and  seen  so  few  fi&h  ak-  .• 
these  past  few  years.     We  further  attach  statistics  furnished  i«»  y 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  published  m  the  Tariff  Infonnat.  • 
of  1921,  No.  16,  dated  January  24,  1921,  pages  1701-62,  which  ti^'- 
will  show  that  the  importation  of  herring  has  at  all  times  bec^i  «^  :• 
siderably  larger  than  the  production  in  this  country*  of  pickletl  ii. . 
salted  herring  for  food. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  have  expired.  If  you  will  ^:** 
me  the  percentages  for  paragraph  721  I  can  mark  them  down  on  ii  .- 
sheet. 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  m  connection  with  the  House  duly  nan  •*: 
in  paragraph  721.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  changes  you  want  . 
would  liKe  to  have  them  now. 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Those  that  I  referred  to  were  statistics  as  to  quair 
tities. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  could  say  whether  26  per  cent  •  ■ 
fish,  except  shell  fish,  pacKed  in  oil  or  in  ofl  and  other  substancf-^  -• 
what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  We  are  asking  one-half  a  cent  per  net  ptiund 
herring  and  1  cent  per  net  pound  on  mackerel. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  vour  contention  that  tlie  Alaskan  :- 
for  the  few  months  it  is  selling  for  10  cents  has  no  competitioo  * 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  No,  sir.  I  consider  that  thev  have  hardly  anv  •  :  • 
petition.     They  sell    themselves  as  they  are  produced. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  portion  that  is  produced  in  ihf  ^tr  - 
nine  months  of  the  year  is  not  edible  \ 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  That  portion  is  not  suitable  for  people  wlui  U'»4*  :*.  - 
class  of  herring. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  class  of  people  that  uses  it  I 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Not  that  I  know  of;  at  least,  not  for  fowl  purp«*-- 
unless  it  is  shipped,  perhaps,  to  some  foreign  countries. 

Under  paragraph   721   we  would  respectfully  petition   that 
rate  of  duty  on  salt,  pickled  or  green  fish  be  one  cent  per  pouod.  • 
reasons  for  the  same  being  that  we  do  not  produce  certain  gm«: 


:: 
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>f  lish  under  this  class  to  anywhere  near  supply  the  demand  and  that 
[no-^t  of  the  larger  producers  of  codfish  in  the  States  have  to  rely 
iUid  purchase  them  from  foreign  sources  to  supply  their  demand, 
ind  compared  with  the  rate  as  is  now  proposed  for  boneless  fish,  it 
IS  more  in  line,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  a  tendency  for  the  pro- 
hicers  on  foreign  soils  to  manufacture  their  product  themselves 
as  it  would  be  a  comparatively  lower  rate  of  duty  in  this  manner, 
ixnd  as^  can  readily  be  seen  this  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  Ameri- 
can labor  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  in  bulk  or  in  containers  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  That  is  in  bulk;  yes. 

The  imposition  of  the  additional  duty  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
use  of  fisn  as  an  article  of  food.  The  consumption  of  fish  in  the 
United  Stat4?s  is  19^  pounds  per  capita  per  annum;  in  England  65 
pounds,  and  in  Continental  Europe  100  to  130  pounds.  It  would 
seem  that  instead  of  curtailing  the  supply  of  fish  W  heavy  and  pro- 
hibitive duties,  it  would  be  well  for  the  health  ana  econonay  of  the 
nation  to  promote  the  same  as  much  as  possible.  If  we  could  ob- 
tain sufficient  supplies  of  suitable  fish  in  this  country  we  would 
much  rather  do  so  than  handle  the  foreign  products,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  many  risks  and  troubles  that  arise  in  dealing  with  the 
countries  on  perishable  commodities  such  as  ocean  transportation, 
fluctuations  m  exchange,  and  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  mail 
commimication,  and  the  frequent  difficulities  experienced  in  making 
proper  adjustments  with  foreign  shippers,  when  shipments  do  not 
grade  up  to  standard. 

The  proposed  duty  will  tend  to  destroy,  if  not  entirely,  all  importa- 
tion of  herring  and  mackerel.  If  importation  be  stopped  no  revenue 
would  be  produced  on  this  particular  article,  while  it  assessed  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  duty  the  consumption  would  be  sure  to  continue, 
and  in  that  way  the  revenue  would  come  into  the  Treasury  instead 
of  being  eliminated  by  stopping  the  importation.  The  proposed  duty 
would  deprive  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  country  of  a 
necessary  and  customary  article  of  food,  or  at  least  very  materially 
increase  its  cost;  it  will  not  benefit  American  labor,  as  the  cost  of 

})ickling  is  no  lower  in  exporting  countries  than  in  America,  but  in 
act  appears  to  be  higher.  America  can  not  produce  sufficient  fish 
of  this  character  to  supply  the  demand,  and  importation,  therefore,  is 
a  positive  necessity:  it  will  seriously  disturb  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  exporting  fish  countries  and  injure 
American  exports  to  these  countries.  It  is  therefore  respectfully 
submitted  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  rates  of  one-half  a  cent  per 
net  pound  on  herring.  1  cent  per  net  pound  on  mackerel,  and  1  cent 
per  net  pound  on  codfish  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  thrv  be 
restored. 
(The  following  tables  were  ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 
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J f erring — Importations  into  the   United  States  from  foreign  nui'ttr 

QUANTITY  IN  POINDS. 


»♦* 


Country. 

Fiscal 

years. 
1916 

1917 

191" -1^ 
montli^ 

•  • 

1914 

1915 

•  • 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores      and       Madeira 
Islands 

1 

867 

Beleium 

40,000 
108,414 
150, 218 

Denmark 

109,320 

40 

4\015 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

483,640 

13,650 

680,000 

17,556 

13,015,884 

7,738,232 

4,050 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands. 

1,020,000 

1,767,486 

557,7^ 

Italy 

141 

20,775,513 

8,927,964 

83,509 

Netherlands 

933,8.>4 
2,026,537 

24,<ii9,Q46 
127.  .>56 

9         " 

Norway 

6,00».1O0 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

4,409 

Sweden 

577, 170 

8,658,AS4 

15,458,929 

1,600,508 

802,536 

8,000,702 

29,819,913 

4,018^365 

« 

United  Kinedom— 

Englana 

5, 843, 714 

25,381,126 

1,300,925 

849,276 

11,402,801 

2.683.613 

ia».4»4 

K235,5M 
47.40n 

aa. 

46,.Ul.  i:^ 

34..v<n.mp« 

42.3UI 

i.    ■•" 

Scotland .'. 

»"•       •- 

Ireland 

J^    •- 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

17,  4(>t,  155 
2,846,375 

17,286,467 
7,609,294 

37,  i:«,  >09 

14,8X7,rvH6 

24,990,914 
19,013.89.-, 

-4. 

Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador  

Z.  «- 

West  Indies 

British- 
Barbados     

340. 37o 

Other  British 

27\K« 

Asia: 

China 



550 

Honekone 

1,506 

JOD 

l.V*<kt 

Japan 

329 

"**********" 

Total 

77, 116, 896 

89,116,748 

88, 872, 375 

85,703.469 

96.240.0Gft 

•« 

VALUE. 


Fiscal  years. 


Coimtry. 


1914 


Free.      Dutiable. 


Eurc^c: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands . , 

Belgium '    $1,004 

Denmark 4,135 

Finland 5,244 

France 

Germany 17,292 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands . .  J 

Italy 6 

Netherlands 884,064 

Norway 2.>3,60K 

Russia  in  Europe 7, 331 

Spain 

Sweden 20, 01 1 

United  Kingdom- 
England 303,994 


$126 


16,250 

1,450 

10,391 


6,504 
3,737,921 
2,375,865 


1915 


1916 


1917 


19tH   1« 
mantbk 


i»b 


$3,705 


$2 


4."i»" 


507 
8.201 

680 
775.696 
206,494 

405 


13,877    24,982 


53,874 

125.290 

S44.  •  •  * 

92.931 
96,115 

1.613. 174 
14,716 

*   •  •  •  •   • 

193 

:::::::::: 

A 

347,346    51.613 


981  885       233  288 

Scotland... 574, 880   14, 182^  441    l,013!4o7    1,550,133      662,314       SiXU^    i  »* 

Ireland 54,817'      845,756,    153,590        79,833       1»,S33  XUl       =. 

North  America:  |  i 

Bermuda ^  •* 

Canada 321,429     1,011,201       388,901       894,976,    8B3,4»  2.3M.n« 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador     50,227'      113,200      116.834      371,496.    ^tfO  l.flK,ft« 

West  Indies ' i*« 

British  -  ; 

Barbados ; , «,830  I 

Other  British , I0.t«ik 

Asia:  , 

China '  37    j 

Hongkong 93,  120' 1 1^ 

Japan '  27    i l.MT 
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WORLD  8   PRODUCTION   OP   SALT   MACKEREL. 
[Compiled  by  Boston  Fish  Bureau  in  annual  report  of  January,  1921.] 

The  American  (New  England)  catch  of  mackerel  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
n  barrels)  as  follows: 


1 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

•esh 

at 

79,799 
4,897 

53,992 
7,007 

63,314 
13,030 

111,932 
32,162 

102,420 
32,066 

Total 

S4,696 

60,999 

82,344 

144,094 

134, 486 

The  condition  of  the  American  market  for  salt  mackerel  did  not  encourage  the  foreign 
reducers,  and  consequently  the  catch  of  mackerel  in  the  foreign  countries  as  a  rule 
as  \>een  light. 

In  Norway  the  catch  improved  and  was  the  best  since  1914.  The  catch,  however, 
oi?  about  65  per  cent  No.  4  and  No.  5. 

The  eaten  of  salt  mackerel  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  compared  with  1919; 
ai<  been  (in  barrels)  as  follows: 


1920 


nited  States . 

anada 

reland 

iorway 


Total. 


4,897 
21,965 
45,000 
22,571 


94,433 


1919 


7,007 
35,000 
45,000 
11,173 


98.180 


World's  catch  of  salt  mackerel  (barrels)  1878  to  1920,  inclusive. 


Year. 


S7S. 

,\'i2 

**3. 


United 
States. 


196,468 
220,599 
349,674 
291,657 
378, 863 
226,685 


'<'^ 47S,07fi 

329, 94;^ 
79,998 


IHS5 

l%7 1  88,382 

lv« 1  4S,2a5 

INS9 21,918 

l^ I  19,042 

m\. 
im. 
im. 

1S97. 
!«>•*. 
1«9. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 

\m. 

1905. 
19U6. 
IW. 
190>, 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913 
1914 
1913 
WW 
1917 
19H 
1919 
192» 


47, 816 
51, 368 
56,637 
46.321 
24,9:J9 
77,464 
13,154 
14,286 
23,468 
87,967 
67, 391 
45,534 
44,392 
28,973 
29,301 
10, 138 
31,396 
21,267 
17,542 
3,:i95 
68,633 
8,267 
7,809 
15,521 
19,691 
32,066 
32, 162 
13,030 
7,007 
4,897 


Canada. 


183, 919 

191,448 

233,699 

105,722 

110,352 

124,093 

180, 170 

148,429 

147,962 

129,610 

62,756 

62,237 

96,246 

139,261 

95, 044 

67, 912 

53,087 

35,554 

37,765 

19,220 

24,913 

21,145 

70,4.36 

68,649 

34, 742 

64,799 

27,320 

40,409 

52,075 

34,962 

66, 314 

43,427 

11,858 

11,980 

17,000 

36,015 

24,277 

26,281 

28,324 

30,294 

28,392 

42,897 

21,965 


Great 

Britain. 


Norway 
and  * 
Sweden . 


Total. 


15,000 
22,993 
28,390 
8.762 
18;  400 
51, 252 
45, 133 
39,610 
75,375 
48,352 
.54,261 
84,751 
16, 421 
2.5,240 
35,713 
64,646 
67, 781 
81,367 
42,604 
38,643 
68,001 
58,189 
79,863 
36,663 
68,  OCO 
29,389 
30,S30 
10,000 
20,250 
41,500 
50,504 
45,000 
45,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
14,000 
20,000 
14,050 

.5,726 
10,257 

9,784 

8, 795 
16, 310 
18,857 
26,664 
12,889 
19.612 
28, 717 
34, 017 
28,999 
2.5,445 
42,999 
39,651 
108,000 
72,000 
6:},  462 
41,726 
35, 512 
12,211 

1,480 


11,173 
22,571 


380 
412 
583 
397 
489 
360 
658 
478 
227 
227 
135 
117 
153 
205 
178 
194 
158 
105 
200 
90 
102 
145 
193 

188: 

128! 

193 

152 

185 

133 

130 

194 

127 

203 

127 

1.j6 

114 

106 

68 

82 

104 

83 

98 

94 


,387 
,047 
,343 
,379 
,215 
,778 
,246 
,372 
,960 
,992 
,961 
,148 
,678 
,8.39 
,812 
,801 
,591 
,829 
,861 
,510 
,245 
,674 
,681 
,244 
,908 
,459 
,791 
,094 
,816 
,446 
,442 
,193 
,116 
,276 
,813 
,939 
,140 
,lh3 
,120 
,056 
,442 
,180 
,443 
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Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Heath. 
STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  JENNIE  D.  HEATH. 

Mrs.  Heath.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  deal  in  figures,  and  I  know- 
that  you  are  glad,  too.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  hav** 
saved  me  that.  Although  I  nave  quite  a  number  of  figures  jotte<l 
down,  I  shall  not  use  them.  I  was  wondering  how  I  was  going  t<» 
remember  them,  and  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  represent  here  to-day  the  women  who 
have  signed  this  resolution.  It  represents  the  housewives  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  I  believe.  I  think  that  we  have  not  missed  ono. 
The  signatures  are  those,  as  I  have  said,  of  housewives. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Housewives*  League,  which  wa-- 
Organized  in  1911,  and  which  has  been  trying  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  living.  It  has  been  trying,  moreover,  to  make  the  women  of  thi> 
country  realize  that  they  have  a  real  business,  a  profession,  an 
industrv,  that  needs  the  same  protection  that  all  other  mdustries,  nut 
only  Washington  but  all  the  States  need.  In  other  words,  I  am 
here  representing  an  economic  force,  the  purchasing  force  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  tell  you,  because  you  undoubtedly 
know  it,  but  I  will  say  to  you  now  that  the  women  of  this  country 
spend  90.75  per  cent  of  all  the  money  that  is  spent.  I  assume  that 
you  know  that. 

Senator  Watsox.  I  think  you  are  a  little  shy  on  your  figures. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  sav  90.75  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mrs.  Heath.  No.  I  said  they  spent  90.75  per  cent  of  all  the 
money. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  average;  some  spend  more.    [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Heath.  Some  spend  more.  That  is  true.  I  thought  of  that 
this  morning,  particularly  when  I  listened  to  the  discussion  on  fox  furs. 
I  could  see  some  of  them  spending  a  great  deal  more  for  fine  furs. 

So,  I  repeat,  that  we  are  an  economic  force,  and  that  we  have  btn^n 
trving,  since  1911,  to  bring  that  economic  force  into  the  body  politic. 

in  getting  this,  resolution — and  I  may  say  that  there  is  but  on*- 
resolution,  so  that  you  need  not  be  frightened — I  endeavored  to  eet. 
not  only  those  women  connected  with  the  housewives'  league,  hut 
others  as  well;  so  that  this  resolution  represents  other  organization-- 
as  well.  It  is  signed  by  such  people  as  Mrs.  Scott,  who  is  an  ex- 
president  general  of  the  D.  A.  K.,  and  others  who  are  working  inde- 
pendentlv  of  my  own  league  or  lodge. 

Away  back  in  1891 — possibly  I  should  not  confess  to  those  figures  — 
I  was  a  worker  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  City,  at  that  timo 
engaged  in  settlement  work.  1  dwelt  with  and  tried  to  help  the  poor 
people,  particularly  in  the  management  of  their  incomes  for  the  sake 
of  tne  home.  At  that  time  my  investigations  showed  that  practicalh 
all  of  the  troubles  in  the  home  came  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  tht- 
part  of  the  housewives  as  to  just  how  to  spend  money  for  the  bt^t 
mterests  of  the  home.  I  am  still  struggling  with  that  problem  of 
these  poor  people,  and  am  even  engaged  in  similar  problems  concern- 
ing those  of  larger  income.  But  it  is  for  these  people  that  I  appear 
here  to-day  in  regard  to  the  fish  matter. 
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Herring:  and  salt  mackerel  are  used,  as  you  know,  very  largely  by 
ho  small  wage  earner. 

Of  course  you  gentlemen  know  that  at  this  time  we  are  constantly 
►eiutjj  reminded  that  the  cost  of  living  is  coming  down.  According 
0  statistics  it  is  coming  down.  However,  I  have  been,  since  the 
rar.  making  an  intensive  study  of  that  matter,  irrespective  of  figures, 
.nd  I  find  that  prices  fluctuate  considerably,  so  that  while  prices 
aay  be  coming  down  with  respect  to  some  articles,  as  a  whole  the 
lownward  trend  is  not  very  noticeable  in  the  family  budget.  The 
esult  is  that  the  housewife  is  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  just  how  to 
my  to  make  ends  meet.  If  she  finds  that  sugar,  for  instance,  is 
lown,  she  is  sure  to  find  that  something  else  is  up.  Conditions,  so 
ar  as  the  relief  of  the  family  is  concerned,  seem  just  as  bad  as  before. 

Regarding  the  people  who  use  fish,  my  attention  has  been  par- 
icularly  drawn  to  them  because  in  many  organizations  of  which  I 
km  a  member  we  are  doing  Americanization  work  among  the  foreign- 
)orn  as  well  as  the  Americans.  The  spirit  of  bolshevism  is  rather 
ife  these  days.  The  spirit  of  imrest  prevails.  Anything  that  would 
nake  prices  rise  should  be  fought. 

I  wish  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  contained  in  a  letter  which  I 
ient  out  to  these  people  who  signed  this  resolution. 

In  June  clothing  increased  in  price  0.9  of  1  per  cent.  Food  de- 
LTeased  only  0.3  of  1  per  cent.  All  other  items  remained  stationary. 
The  entire  decrease,  to  the  average  wage  earner's  family,  was  0.2 
f>f  1  per  cent,  an  amount  hardly  perceptible  in  its  effect  upon  the 
home  budget.  The  so-called  ''decrease  m  living  costs"  for  the  year 
ended  July  1,  was  21  per  cent,  but  living  costs  still  remained  61  per 
cent  over  July,  1914. 

I  think  all  wages  are  going  down.  To-morrow  or  the  day  after, 
it  may  be,  the  wages  of  the  steel  men  are  to  be  lowered.  So,  anything 
that  is  going  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  is  going  to  create  chaos  in  the 
home. 

Tliese  gentlemen  appear  here  asking  for  a  duty  on  fish,  while 
tliere  are  thousands  concerned  who  do  not  appear  here  .at  all.  I 
realize  that  the  consumer  should  be  heard  on  ever}^  single  one  of 
these  points.  Not  that  I  am  wise  enough  to  suggest  exactly  what 
you  shall  do  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but  I  do  think  that  the  consumer 
should  be  heard  on  every  one  of  these  points. 

1  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  wno  spoke  before  me  what  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  herring  would  be  it  the  tariff  were  made  as 
he  asked.  I  was  told  that  it  would  increase  the  price  2  cents  a  pound 
on  the  schedule  that  you  have.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  price 
inereased  at  all.     Everything  is  tacked  onto  the  consumer. 

This  morning  a  gentleman  spoke  about  soap,  fixing  a  price  on  it 
of  about  5J  cents  per  pound.  Then  some  one  of  you  asked  what  the 
consumer  would  have  to  pay,  and  he  said  6  cents,  or  that  it  might 
go  up  to  7. 

The  retailer  does  not  follow  the  market,  as  we  all  know.  The 
grocery  man  on  the  next  corner  says  to  you,  "  Didn't  you  see  that  the 
cost  has  gone  up  to  7  cents?"  You  may  have  to  pay  8  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  retail  man  does  not  follow  the  market. 

That  applies  to  the  cake  which  you  were  so  interested  in  this 
morning. 

(50713— 21— PT  29 8 
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So  I  am  here  to  make  that  protest.  I  have  become  s<>  int-T-  ** 
in  this  subject  that  you  will  probably  have  to  listen  to  m*-  .j 
later  on. 

I  do  represent,  I  believe,  the  only  organization  which  repn— 
just  the  housewives.     I  have  here  a  number  of  names  that  i  ii.  . 
like  to  submit  to  you.     I  would  like  to  have  the  names  put  Lj  • 
record.     The  resolutions  are  all  the  same.     I  will  leave  the?^  »  ' 
you.     I  would  like  to  have  them  incorporated  in  the  reconl  a'  • 
would  like  for  you  to  know  that  this  is  strongly  indorsed. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  show  the  nun.' 
of  signers  ? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Heath  ma 
to  print  the  names  of  the  signers. 

"Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  just  what  she  does  want. 

Senator  McCumber!  You  want  the  number,  do  you  not  f 

Mrs.  Heath.  I  would  like  to  have  them  printed!     They  repr*--  • 
all  parts  of  the  country.     I  think  that  the  nousewife.  the  con^^un- " 
has  not  been  here  as  much  as  she  should  be.     I  would  like  t4»  ::.•• 
their  names  printed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  brief  is  a  very  short  one.     The  n*s:  • 
are  very  significant. 

Senator  AIcCumber.  The  list  is  not  short. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mrs.  Heath.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  there  be  two  or  three  th(>usan<l  nam*  * 

Mrs.  Heath.  A  thousand,  perhaps.  There  will  l>e  mon^  ' 
couple  of  days.     They  are  still  coming  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  get  several  thousand  if  you  will  '^  ■  ■ 
them  out. 

Mrs.  Heath.  The  consumers  have  not  yet  been  calle<l  upon  '• 
this  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  they  would  sign  it  and  send  it  in  just  a-  :. 
do  with  us.  I  think  you  can  start  propaganda  for  anything  ir  * 
LTnited  States  and  get  a  thousand  names  signed  in  30  day^^. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  that  we  would  have  roa<id«rs 
trouble  to  get  a  thousand  names  signed  to  a  petition  to  increa-  * 
cost  of  living. 

Senator  McCumber.  Every  consumer  is  aproducer  of  son^f*  • 
and  that  producer  has  to  sell  his  product.     We  have  to  con^^id*  r  • 
consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  and  the  producer  as  well  m-  " 
consumer;  their  interests  are  concurrent.     They  all  want  to  !iv» 

Mrs.  Heath.  I  agree  with  you  fully.     I  have  made  (|uite  a  -' 
of  economics.     I  thmk  we  need  protection,  but  I  think  al^^o  th  *  ■■ 
want  to  see  competition. 

You  remember  just  a  little  while  ago  a  gentleman  sp>ke  ak*':*  ' 
butter  market  having  been  broken  in  1911.     I  haci  the  h^n*  • 
stopping  that  boycott.     The  price  fell  to  26  cents.     A  telegram  ••-' 
in  saying  that  the  price  had  broken  because  the  consumers  n^fu*" 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  existed  with  reference  to  th-     .:: 
market. 

Last  year  the  price  of  butter  was  held  down  because  we  kn«*a  t 
the  Danish  butter  was  coming  in  and  we  had  to  use  Danish  !••/* 
It  was  cheaper  than  the  other. 
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We  do  need  this  competition.  I  believe  this  whole  country  is 
uilt  upon  competition.     1  think  that  we  should  more  than  ever  take 

world's  viewpoint.  We  now  buy  from  an  international  league; 
tiat  is,  vsre  buy  from  all  over  the  world.  I  think  that  we  want  com- 
etition  and  that  we  need  it.  The  price  of  eggs  went  down;  the  price 
f  butter  on  account  of  Danish  butter. 

I  have  studied  the  tariff  question  rather  carefully.  I  know  that 
e  do  need  sonae  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  you  can  assume  that  the  present 
epression  in  business  all  over  the  country  is  due  to  the  voiceless 
rotests  of  the  people  who  have  had  to  pay  too  high  prices  for  every- 
hing. 

Mrs.  Heath.  I  will  leave  this  with  you  gentlemen.  I  thank  you 
erv  much  for  listening  to  me.  I  wish  that  you  would  consider  this 
s  the  housewives'  protest. 

TATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAN  A.  SUTHERLAND,  A  DELEGATE  IN 
CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  TERRIT0B7  OF  ALASKA. 

Senator  McCLitfBER.  I  believe  vou  desire  to  speak  on  paragraph 
20  I 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  desire  to  speak  on  paragraph  718  and  I  want 
0  say  also  a  few  words  in  regard  to  paragraph  720. 

I  want  to  correct  the  impression  which  may  have  been  made  by  the 
;entleman  here  representing  the  Boston  importing  interests.  I  want 
0  tell  you  that  herring  are  herring  the  world  over,  whether  it  is 
lerring  for  packing  or  seasonal  fish.  At  certain  seasons  it  is  prepared 
or  salting  and  packing.  But  herring  is  herring,  no  difference  what 
3art  of  the  world  it  comes  from.  Alaska  herring  is  the  same  as  the 
lerring  of  Norway  and  the  herring  of  Scotlan(1. 

In  speaking  of  the  amount  consumed  bv  fertilizing  plants,  the 
Alaska  herring  is  seined,  and  consequently  all  sizes  arc  caught  in  the 
>eine.  The  Scotch  hciring  is  gill  netted.  The  small  fish  pass  through 
the  net,  and  the  large  ones  are  caught  and  packed.  But  there  is  no 
lifference  at  all  in  tne  herring. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  the  same  herring  caught  at  all  seasons  of 
the  vear,  but  different  in  character. 

^fr.  Sutherland.  Thev  are  not  caught  at  all  seasons.  There  are 
only  certain  seasons  of  tne  year  when  they  are  suitable  for  packing. 

Senator  McCitmber.  It  is  also  the  same  herring  that  is  used  for 
other  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Exactly.  In  certain  sections  of  the  ocean  the 
herring  are  of  better  quality  than  in  other  sections.  You  get  down 
in  the  south  toward  the  Puget  Sound  and  southern  Alaska  and  they 
arc  small  and  of  inferior  quality,  but  when  you  get  up  to  the  Gulf,  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Scotland,  you  get  as  fine  a  quality  as  there  is 
anwhere  in  the  world.  A  little  farther  north  into  the  Bering  wSea, 
thry  have  the  largest  herring  in  the  world,  a  magnificent  fish,  but  it 
is  too  large  for  the  market,     ft  does  not  seem  to  be  suitable. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  herring  of 
Alaska  bringing  a  much  higher  price. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  do  not  know  that  they  bring  any  higher  nrice 
than  the  finer  qualities  of  vScotland.  They  are  exjually  as  good.  I 
do  not  claim  they  are  any  better,  })ut  there  are  men  here  representing 
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the  importing  interests  who  will  tell  you  the?  arv*  sr^llin^  on  •  .    *■ 
York  market  as  readily  as  the  best  (juality  of  t!ie  Scot*li  tl^L 

Senator  McCuMBER.  The  precedinj^  witness  stated  ih«*v  -.  • 
much  higher  priee. 

Mr.  SuTHERLAXi/.  I  think  he  was  speaking  of  just  the  prt'^e'  • 
I  think  he  is  speaking  of  local  Atlantic  fish,  and  possibly  >4in*    j 
land  fish.     It  may  he  the  Atlantic  herring  coming  in  now  ar  • 
better  than  those  foreign  fish. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understood  him  to  say  they  were  -*•  • 
superior  in  quality  that  the  foreign  fish  were  not  really  a  c'umjK  * 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  did  not  quite  understand  it  in  thai  vi«\ 
I  may  not  have  listened  very  closely.  I  think  they  are  e<j»i- 
good  and  possibly  a  little  better  than  any  others. 

This  mild-cured  fish  is  quite  an  expensive  fish  to  prepare.     1:     - 
to  be  placed  in  refrigerators  and  transported  to  market  and  L-j 
refrigerators  to  be  sold.     I  do  not  concede  that  is  a  poor  mac^  f  • 
These  mild-cured  salmon  and  herrine  have  become  a  laxur\ 
before  the  war  the  mild-cured  salmon  was  exported  to  Germai.;. : 
was  considered  a  very  great  table  delicacy  in  Germanv. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to  you  in  all  cases  v^- 
represent  the  importers,  manufacturers,  the  middlemen.     Y«'U  » 
notice  on  the  metal  schedule  not  a  man  appeared  who  is  reprfs*-*  *   • 
the  ore  interests.     I  want  to  represent  the  producers'  skle     '  - 
fishermen  of  Alaska  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  industry 
they  hope  to  be  protected  under  the  theory  of  protecting  an  i-  i 
home  industry. 

.  Now,  under  this  i»ill  Capt.  Thomas  or  any  other  herring  priiJ . 
in  Alaska  has  to  pay  a  duty  on  each  and  every  one  of  the  ma>rv.- 
he  uses  in  his  business.     His  salt,  his  anchors,  his  cordage.  « ^'    - 
thing  he  uses,  a  duty  is  fixed  in  this  bill.     To  the  man  who  ca**"  - 
the  herring,  in  the  case  of  his  flax  twine  a  duty  of  56  cent:s  a  p". 
is  provided,  ahd  in  addition  a  10  per  cent  ad  vsaorem  duty,  but  m 
he  imports  his  product  the  importer  still  seems  to  object  \o  a  rra* 
able  duty  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  and  bring  to  the  m*:* 
On  the  cotton  product  he  uses  I  want  to  read  into  the  reo^rJ  * 
prices  the  Alaskan  producer  of  fish  has  to  pay  for  ordinary  «•*  " 
twine  used  in  his  business,  and  to  show  the  mcrease  during  th<  :•-• 
two  years,  and  that  the  price  is  greater  than  ever  in  this  mi»r/.' 
August. 

Senator  McCumber.  Twine  used  for  what  purpose! 

Mr.  Sutherland.  For  fishing.     It  is  one  of  the  largest  item- 
expense.     It  is  used  in  making  the  seines  and  traps. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Alaska  cannery  men,  and  thev  do  not  u3i 
stand  why  they  have  to  pay  the  prices  they  do  for  this  twine  u-^ 
their  fishing  gear. 

In  1917  they  paid  34.7  cents  a  pound,  in  1918  they  paid  *v*»  ' 
a  pound,  in  1919 'they  paid  71.3  cents  a  pound,  in  1920  they  r» 
79.5  cents  a  pound,  and  in  this  month  of  August,  1921,  the  !*•• 
August,  they  paid  83.5  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  that  IS  the  way  it  has  increased,  and  it  has  not  drcis 
Their  cotton,  their  raw  material,  is  on  the  free  list,  and  thry 
not  understand  that.     A  duty  does  not  affect  it  to  that  extent   » 
would  not  affect  it  to  that  extent.     It  means  there  is  a  combine' 
between  the  producers  of  cotton  and  the  fishermen  of  the  P«  "■ 
coast  whereby  that  amount  is  taken  from  the  Alaska  tishermen 
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senator  Smoot.  Have  you  looked  it  up  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
»  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers  ? 

VIr.  StnrHERLAND.  No;  I  have  not  as  yet.  Senator.  I  intend  to 
we  it  up  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  came  to  my 
ention  quite  recently  from  a  large  Alaska  packer.  He  sent  me 
s  statement  of  the  prices  he  was  paying  for  his  cotton  twine.  He 
a  large  user.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  he  would  use,  but  he 
uld  be  one  of  the  largest  contractors  on  the  coast  and  would  use 
lar^e  quantity.  I  think  next  to  labor  it  is  the  largest  expense 
?y  have. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  they  make  their  own  nets  ? 
Mr.  Sutherland.  No;  these  are  knit.  There  is  a  manufacturing 
Dcess  it  goes  through,  but  it  is  a  very  simple  process.  It  is  not  an 
pensive  process.  I  understand  by  the  machinery  they  have  that 
e  operative  can  do  about  as  much  as  25  or  30  did  with  the  old  hand 
?thods. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  those  nets  and  seines  made  in  Alaska  ? 
Mr.  Sutherland.  They  are  made  up  in  webbing.  The  webbing 
mes  in  square  yards,  great  rolls,  perhaps  a  thousand  fathoms  long. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  they  are  paying  83  cents  a  pound  for  it  ? 
i£r.  Sutherland.  Yes.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  increases 
iring  these  years,  and  to  the  fact  that  when  materials  are  supposed 
be  declining  this  is  higher  than  it  was  at  any  other  time. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  tne  prices  named  upon  the  same  size  of 
reads  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes.     He  is  speaking  of  all  the  same  size. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  all  the  same  size  then  there  is  an  increase, 
It  that  letter  could  be  absolutely  true  and  yet  not  be  out  of  pro- 
)rtion  to  the  value  of  yam,  according  to  the  number  and  size. 
Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes;  but  they  use  a  uniform  size  for  salmon 
apping. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  many  statements  made  that  on  their 
ce  are  true,  but  when  you  examine  into  them  you  find  there  is 
•me  feature  like  that  that  has  a  great  bearing  upon  them. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Are  those  the  wholesale  prices? 
Mr.  Sutherland.  It  would  be  considered  wholesale;  yes.  I  pre- 
ime  they  buy  them  in  large  quantities.  I  do  not  know  about 
lat.  Those  are  the  prices  they  have  to  pay,  and  they  have  large 
?liveries,  and  they  probably  have  bids  furnished  by  brokers  or 
manufacturers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  all  large  quantities  ? 
Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes,  sir.     The  point  is  that  Alaska  has  herring 
^  the  finest  quality  sufficient  to  supplv  the  world,  to  supply  this 
iarket  in  the  United  States,  that  I  understand  is  consuming  about 
ilf  a  million  barrels  a  y^ear.     This  mild  cured  fish  is  not  used  gener- 
ly  throughout  the  cities  of  the  East.     The  fish  of  the  poor  people 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  the  frozen  herring,  which  comes  in  free  of 
uty.    That  is  marketed  in  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     This 
^Id  cured  article  is  consumed  by  the  foreign  element.     The  Jewish. 
eople  of  Russia  are  great  consumers  of  mild  cured  herring. 
Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  retail  for  ? 
Mr.  Sltherland.  In  cities  ? 
Senator  McLean.  Yes. 
Mr.  Sltherland.  I  believe  about  20  or  25  cents  a  pound. 
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Senator  McLean.  It  costs  them  8  cents  or  less  delivere<l  in  N- « 
York  and  retails  for  20  to  25  cents  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  low  figure.     I  think  * 
fact  is  that  when  this  fish  is  delivered  from  Alaska  to  New  Y««r» 
stands  them  about  $20  a  barrel.     The  freight  across  the  contir.-- 
is  $6.66.     The  freight  from  Alaska  down  is  SS  a  ton;  about  $1.'^    . 
barrel. 

Senator  McLean.  That  would  be  8  cents  a  pound,  would  it  n«»: 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  does  Alaska  produce  6>L  '  ■ 
fertilizing  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Perhaps  I  should  have  spoken  of  that.     Wi- 
they  catch  a  load  of  fish  in  the  seine  they  select  the  uniform  ^ii^  f  • 
pacldng  and  mild  curing  and  the  balance  are  used  in  fertil*2.  j 
plants. 

Senator  McCumber.  They   use    good    edible    fish    for    fertiLz.  ,• 
purposes,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Small-sized  fish,  Senator,  but  not  for  fertdiz.  j 
I  think  very  little  is  used  for  that  purpose.  They  manufacture  xn«  -. 
for  feeding  chickens.  It  is  called  chicken  meal.*'  It  L*  m  'r 
product  that  looks  very  much  like  meal. 

Senator  McCumber." That  is  considerable  of  a  waste,  is  it  not  ■ 

Mr.  Sutherland.  If  you  could  see  the  innumerable  hcrrinz 
Alaska  waters,  you  would  not  view  it  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  used  to  see  that  with  the  codfish  in  * 
East,  but  you  do  not  see  it  any  more. 

^.  Sutherland.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  what  extent  are  good  edible  feh  hr  z 
used  for  oil,  and  being  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  is  one  oil-manufacturing  plant  <>n  f 
coast.     It  consumes  quite  a  few  herring. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  fish  do  they  use  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Largely  herring,  with  a  few  salmon  and  '•c 
codfish. 

.  Senator  McCumber.  I  underetood  some  years  ago  that  the  saltn  • 
used  for  oil  represented  an  enormous  amount  or  number. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  are  relatively  few.     They  catch  a  f-  • 
in  the  herring  seines. 

Senator  McCuxMBER.  I  understood  that  depleted  the  salmon  #upr. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  not  the  great  cause  of  the  deplt* 
of  the  salmon.     The  cause  of  the  depletion  was  over-fishinjr  for  «^  r 
mercial  purposes,  for  canning.     That  is  the  cause  of  the  depl*' 
in  the  supply  of  salmon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  they  not  catch  their  herring  in  Alfc"«  ■ 
the  sariie  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  and  let  the  Uttle  fish  go  i    Thev  « 
ruin  the  industry  up  there  if  they  continue  the  wav  tney  art*  d«-.v 
catching  all  those  little  fish  and  using  them  for  fertilising. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Senator,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  there  ^^  • 
great  number  of  fertilizing  plants.     I  would  say  there  are  dti»f> 
them.     I  do  not  know  iust  the  number,  but  many  times  the  nuc-  • 
in  Alaska.     Thev  have  been  there  for  years  and  vears,  manufactij-.-.- 
herring  into  fertilizer,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  deplete  the  suppi.' 
anv  extent. 
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Senator  Watson.  Did  you  say  there  was  some  sort  of  herring  that 
oes  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming  in  free  i 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Frozen  herring  are  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  kind  that  the  lady  who  preceded 
ou  alluded  to,  that  is  used  largely  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  used  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
ad  Boston  and  Baltimore.  It  makes  a  fine  cheap  food  for  the  people 
f  those  cities. 

I  want  to  speak  a  word  on  paragraph  718.  I  want  to  ask  that  it 
e  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  jou  want  in  720  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  want  it  to  remain  just  as  it  is.  I  think  we  are 
Qtitled  to  that  duty.  If  you  want  to  encourage  the  pickling  of 
erring  in  Alaska  it  will  require  that  duty.  That  duty  was  conceded 
y  the  representatives  from  Massachusetts.  They  have  agreed  that 
bat  duty  is  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  representing 
be  New  England  fishing  industry. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  suggest,  if  this  witness  is  to  be  heard  on 
tther  subjects,  that  as  he  is  here  in  the  city,  it  might  be  well  to  let 
dm  come  later,  and  hear  some  of  these  men  from  outside  the  city, 
t  will  not  inconvenience  the  Congressman  any. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  have  just  one  other  subject,  but  I  will  be 
;lad  to  accommodate  the  committee  in  that  respect.  I  am  going 
0  be  here  in  the  city. 

Senator  Curtis.  Go  ahead.  I  thought  you  had  several  other 
natters  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  transacted  mv  business  with  Mr.  Lufkin,  of 
iloucester,  supposing  he  represented  the  fishing  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  might  have  said  that  in  respect  to  his  section, 
)ut  there  were  others  that  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  Sltherland.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  assume  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  were  agreed  on  it,  from  my  conversation 
irith  Mr.  Lufkin. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  paragraph  718  be  amended  to  read  as 
oUows : 

Halibut,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  2  cents  per  pound;  all  other  fish,  fresh, 
rozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  this  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 
Halibut,  salmon,  or  sodfish,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  SuTHERLiVND.  Ycs;  that  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  halibut  at  2  cents  a  pound, 
but  you  do  not  object  to  salmon  or  sodfish  at  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  sodfish,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  salmon.  Halibut  is  the  highest  priced  fish  on 
the  market.  As  compared  with  others,  the  price  is  away  beyond 
them.  Then,  again,  the  price  fluctuates  all  the  time,  and  1  am  going 
to  ask  to  have  an  administrative  section  placed  in  the  bill,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increased  price  of  halibut,  to  read  as  follows: 

That  no  fish  or  fsh  productp,  except  iced  fr  sh  fish,  shall  y)e  shipped  in  bond  through 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  except  it  be  treated  and  prepared  for  shi^^ 
flient  in  United  States  territory,  and  such  iced  fresh  fish  shall  not  oe  transported  in 
Wd  through  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  except  it  be  the  product  of 
1^  nited  States  fishing  vessels  which  are  registered  and  outfitted  at  ports  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  product  of  fiehing  veesels  that  purchase  gear,  fuel,  and  suv)'  ' 
foreign  ports  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  reach  a  port  of  the  I'nit^^i  >*a*  ■  ■ 
be  deemed  foreign  fish  and  liable  to  the  duty  provided  lor  in  this  ac*l. 

I  do  not  know  Just  what  language  you  will  want  to  incorp^ra* 
the  bill,  but  that  is  the  suggestion. 

American  vessels  are  lanmng  their  fares  at  Prince  Rupt'rt,  win  • 
the  Pacific  coast  terminal  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad.  an«i  •• 
into  the  United  States  duty  free.  But  when  fish  become  dutiab**  ' 
question  might  arise  as  to  just  how  far  they  can  go  in  shippin::  f' 
a  Canadian  port.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  alloweo  the  pr 
leges  they  have  been  in  the  past.     In  fact,  the  Canadians  wou-' 

flad  to  have  them,  but  I  would  not  want  American  fishing  Tes>«M- 
e  simply  American  so  far  as  registry  is  concerned  and  puni*A»  ■» 
their  suppUes  and  transacting  all  their  business  at  a  Canadisiri  > ' 
That  is  why  I  asked  to  have  that  paragraph  placed  in  the  bill,  ir  •  : 
that  they  may  continue  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  American  ]*  "■ 
At  present  they  can  do  as  they  please.     Ine  British  Columh...- 
furmsh  them  with  fishing  supplies,  food,  and  fuel,  but  if  a  «lu** 
placed  on  I  think  they  ought  to  get  their  supplies  in  Amorican  {•■•••• 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  propose  to  cover  in  a  prou*ctiTr 
the  frozen  herring  now  on  the  free  list,  that  are  shippeti  in  (<•  "• 
people  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Paragraph  718  savs.  **A11  fish,  fresh,  fp^^ 
or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  ^^Not     specially     provided     for."     That    «- 
specially  provide  for  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  1645. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  This  matter  of  the  bonding  of  American  > 
landed  by  American  vessels  at  Prince  Rupert  I  presume  w  gou-^  * 
involve  some  legal  questions. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  do  not  thmk  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  And  it  is  for  the  committee  to  decide  h«»* 
can  be  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  If  I  can  give  you  any  information  regAfi  - 
conditions  up  there  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  provision  as  to  American  fi^h  pa--  > 
in  American  ships  through  a  foreign  country  i 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Something  similar  to  the  suggestinl  para^ 
I  read  to  the  committee. 

(The  witness  submitted  a  brief  to  the  committee,  which  i- 
printed  in  f uU,  as  follows :) 

Brief  Before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Unitbd  Statea  Sknati 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  paragraph  718  of  U.  R.  7456  be  amended  !«•  r>-»  - 
follows: 

"Halibut,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice  2  cents  per  pound;  all  other  t'^  ""- 
frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  pound. " 

The  following  reasons  are  submitted  for  a  higher  duty  ou  halibut  than  • ; 
fish: 

First.  The  halibut  is  the  highest  priced  deep-sea  fish  in  the  Ammc«a  v^i 
The  average  price  paid  for  halibut  at  the  port  of  Seattle,  M'aah.,  the  lai|?e«t  lu.. 
market  in  the  world,  during  1920  was  17*  cent*  per  pound.    Thia  i«  aboat  :'«■  •*' 
cent  more  than  the  average  price  from  the  vessel  of  cod,  haddock.  Hake,  of   ' 
market  fish.    This  price  (17^  cents  per  pound)  is  much  higher  than  the  pn-r  ;> 
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or  salmon,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  quantity  of  Atlantic  salmon  imported  from 
anada. 

Second.  The  American  halibut  fiehennan  of  the  Pacific  coast  competes  in  the 
\niorican  market  with  the  Canadian  halibut  fisherman.  There  is  virtually  no  com- 
K*tition  in  the  halibut  market  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Pacific  coast  produced 
n  1920  50,000,000  pounds  of  halibut  and  the  Atlantic  coast  produced  4,000,000 
raunds  in  the  same  year. 

Third.  The  American  market  for  halibut  should  be  preserved  for  the  American 
isherman.  The  proposed  duty  would  encourage  the  development  and  increase  of 
tonnage  of  the  American  halibut  fleet.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  future  supply  of 
tialibut  will  be  any  larger  than  the  present  supply. 

By  reason  of  the  depletion  of  halibut  banks  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British 
I  ohimbia  and  southern  Alaska,  these  fish  must  be  sou.e:ht  for  on  remote  banks  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  in  Bering  Sea,  and  thus  the  greater 
part  of  the  halibut  of  the  future  will  come  from  waters  contiguous  to  American  territory, 
*iid  a  protective  tariff  will  tend  to  encourage  Americans  to  engage  in  the  halibut 
fisherj'  and  thus  industry  and  consequent  population  will  be  added  io  western  Alaska. 
Every  year  the  halibut  freezing  industry  is  moving  westward  on  the  Alaskau  coast. 
A  freezer  will  operate  at  Port  Chatham,  near  the  entrance  to  Cooks  Inlet,  this  season 
and  a  few  more  years  will  find  them  operating  at  Kodiak  Island  and  even  farther  west. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  following  administrative  provision  be  incorporated 
iu  II.  R.  7456  for  the  regulation  of  American  fishing  vessels  landing  their  fares  at 
Canadian  ports: 

'  That  no  fish  or  fish  product  except  iced  fresh  fish  thall  be  shipped  in  bond  through 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  except  it  be  treated  and  prepared  for  shipment 
in  United  States  territory,  and  such  iced  fresh  fish  shall  not  be  transported  in  bond 
through  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  except  it  be  the  product  of  United 
States  fishing  vessels  which  are  registered  and  outfitted  at  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  the  product  of  fishing  vessels  that  purchase  gear,  fuel,  and  supplies  at  foreign  ports 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  reach  a  port  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
foreign  fish  and  liable  to  the  duty  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Almost  one-half  of  the  Pacific  catch  of  halibut  is  now  landed  at  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia.  Both  American  and  Canadian  vessels  land  their  fares  at  that  port, 
and  it  is  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  cstch  comes 
to  the  American  retail  market. 

The  Canadian  Government,  through  its  elastic  system  of  formulating  laws  and 
r^rulations  by  orders  in  council,  has  in  the  past  granted  such  concessions  to  American 
fishermen  as  would  tend  to  draw  commerce  to  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert  and  thus  add 
tonnage  to  the  tiaffic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  Prince  Rupert  is 
the  Pacific  terminal  point. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  Congress  in  admitting  fresh  fish  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  will  serve  to  build  up  the  Canadian  fishing  fieet  and  increase  the 
fishing  population  of  British  Columbia,  while  the  American  fishing  tonnage  will  be 
proportionately  lessened  and  the  Alaska  fishing  population  will  decrease. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  in  vie^  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  striving  to  develop 
her  tisheries  on  the  Pacific  by  selling  in  the  American  market,  it  is  only  fair  and  just 
to  American  fisheries  that  the  Congress  take  steps  to  protect  and  encourage  them  in 
the  })ro6Ccution  of  their  industry. 

STATISTICS. 

Halibut  landed  at  Pacific  coast  ports  in  1920:  Pounds. 

American  vessels w 42, 155, 415 

Canadian  vessels 7,  661, 535 

Total 49,816,940 

Halibut  landed  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  in  1920:  American  vessels 3, 822, 265 

•%pr»ed  from  Alaska  included  in  total 7, 054, 015 

I  anded  at  Seattle 19,  692, 915 

Landed  at  Prince  Rupert 18, 941, 035 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dan  a.  Sutherland. 

DeUgate  from  Aiasha. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  believe  Mr.  Geiger  and  Mr.  Lytton  requested 
pprmLssion  to  file  a  brief. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FBEDEBICK  W.  QEIGEB. 

Mr.  Geiger.  I  reside  in  New  York  City,  and  my  name  is  Fred»-r.  • 
Geiger.     I  appear  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lvtton,  who  was  sudd*r  • 
taken  sick  last  evening  ana  could  not  be  here.     I  would  like  u*  " 
these  two  memoranda,  on  the  subject  of  lemons,  covered  in  par-- 
graph  743,  and  onions,  covered  in  paragraph  768. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  briefs  will  be  printed. 

(The  briefs  referred  to,  respectively,  are  here  printed  in  full   ?."» 
follows :) 

Memorandum  on  Behalf  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchanok. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  (/Ommittee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtonj  D.  *\ 

Gentlemen:  The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  does  not  oppose  the  UuiJf  dnri 
2  cents  a  pound  on  lemons,  as  provided  in  the  emergency  tarm  bill  and  tlie  ptpfKtf^ 
permanent  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representativee,  because  of  hottilm    ' 
the  growers  of  lemons  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  membership  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  represents  all  biiDc^«»  »s . 
elements  of  the  wholesale  fruit  trade. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  exchange  derive  their  princij>al  meno^  inm. 
trading  in  (jalifomia  fruits.  Thus  self-interest  alone,  if  no  patriotir  or  oth«r  hui'" 
motive,  would  restrain  them  from  taking,  or  recommending  any  action  vkirh  «<^  ' 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  California  producers. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  is  opposed  to  tne  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  frcB  - 
v,'ents  a  box  (approximately  one-half  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  2  cents  a  pound,  ctwffpr.  i 
mately  $1.50  a  box)  because  of  a  conviction  that  such  an  increase  is  nnmrnctK 
that  as  long  as  such  a  law  remained  in  force  it  would  give  to  the  Califonna  crvv* 
a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  lemons  in  the  United  States;  that  the  effect  of  n>  ^  • 
monopoly  would  be  to  give  to  the  California  producers  and  operators  an  ofiporrcx:- 
to  manipulate  the  market  at  will,  thus  compelling  consumers  to  pay  inarans**- 
high  prices  for  lemons,  or  go  without  them;  and  that  lemons  beio^  a  neccann  u  . 
not  a  luxury,  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  artificiallT  lav^  '> 
price  of  them. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  opposes  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  too.  ber«s»r  : 
a  belief  that  in  the  long  nin  it  will  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the  California  prwh^  *'* 
themselves.  It  will  create  false  hopes  founded  upon  a  mistaken  sense  ol  mcxaiiy  ar  * 
lead  to  speculation  in  land  at  advancing  prices,  thus  adding  to  the  alresdv  tM>  lu^ 
cost  of  production  and  provoking  resentment  upon  the  part  of  the  masseii  of  ike  i»«t'  - 
which  in  time  will  fina  expression  in  reprisals. 

This  is  not  merely  a  theory.  One  need  but  read  the  tariff  history  of  oar  m  ft 
to  perceive  that  such  an  unstable  thing  as  a  rate  of  duty  is  a  dangerous  fonn^j'.  ' 
for  a  great  industry.  The  folly  of  erecting  a  tall  and  heavy  structure  on  a  foosdi'^  : 
of  sand  is  proverbial. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  tariff  on  lemons? 

Roughly  speaking,  the  California  lemon  industry  is  hardly  30  years  of  age.  It  -  .• 
brief  period  of  time  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  changed  five  tunes. 

Setting  the  period  of  the  beginninfr  of  tl>e  indu8tr>'  as  a  commefriai  fac*trr  »•  *  • 
second  administration  of  President   Cleveland,  say  1892,  we  find  the  duty  tf  :"- 
scribed  in  the  Wilson  bill   tljo  e(jiiivalent  of  al»out  3(J  rents  a  box.     The  irwi  .-f *" 
grew  slowly  at  first,  but  steadily.     In  1897,  after  the  inauguration  of  PkMdefit  U*  f    ■ 
lev,  (^onjrresvS  undertook  a  general  rcvif^ion  of  the  tariff. 

Representatives  of  the  California  industry*  petitioned  for  a  duty  of  1  r>rt>t  a  f»  •■• 
When  the  tariff  bill  known  as  the  Dingley  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  rowr*^    * 
carrie<l  a  dutv  on  lemons  of  thrpo-qnarters  of  I  cent  a  pound. 

The  industry  flourishe<l,  as  is  slio^m  by  this  yearly  increased  output.    T^*  "• 
porters  of  lemons  and  dealei-s  in  fruiti'  thfoughon't  the  United  States  ad|vUd  ?*"•  * 
business  to  the  now  conditions  and  accept^Hl  the  matter  as  settled.     TIj€»»  »^«  • 
thoiitrht  of  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  T>rovision  of  the  bill  or  of  a  restfvmtk-n  •  f  * 
former  low  rate.     Hut  it  soon  appearcfl  thai  the  California  growers  were  not  mxift  • 
In  the  year  1JK)9,  after  the  inauguration  of  PreMdent  Taft.  tliere  was  anotL«^rr>'* 
of  the  tariff.     The  Californians,  apparentlv  emlM)ldened  by  their  fornw*  «'.'•■ 
asked  that  the  duty  on  lemons  be  increaswi  to  2  rents  a  ix>imd.     They  did  &  *  . 
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-aW  they  asked  for,  but  the  duty  was  substantially  increased.  It  was  doubled.  Tlie 
Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  passed,  which  fixed  the  rate  of  duty  at  IJ  cents  a  pound,  or 
the  equivalent  of  about  $1.15  a  box. 

The  Califomians  were  warned  that  reprisals  would  follow,  but  they  disregarded  the 

warnings  and  went  ahead  as  if  the  matter  were  settled  for  all  time.    Some  three  years 

later  there  occurred  a  great  disaster.    A  cold  wave  of  unprecedented  intensity  and 

duration  swept  over  the  citrus-fruit  producing  sections  of  California  and  the  lemon 

crop  wa«  |>ractically  destroyed.    Then  it  was  that  the  fruit  trade  of  the  country  and 

observing  consumers  learned  the  effect  of  high  tariff  duties.     Lemons  were  imported, 

but  in  no  such  quantities  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  operations  of  the  importers 

not  been  restrained  and  limited  by  the  eacessive  duty.     Lemons  sold  considerably 

above  tlie  normal  prices.     Consumers  whose  incomes  permitted  them  to  do  so  bought 

lemons.     They  grunted,  but  they  paid  the  price.    Those  who  could  not  pay  the  price 

wont  without  lemons.     Congress  met.     The  Democratic  Party  was  in  control.     There 

was  another  revision  of  the  tariff;  this  time*  it  was  downward.     In  the  Underwood 

bill  the  duty  on  lemons  was  fixed  at  35  cents  a  box.    The  protests  of  the  California 

interests  were  unavailing.     Dire  predictions  were  made  as  to  the  destruction  of  the 

industry-.     But  let  us  see  what  actually  resulted.    In  the  season  of  1913-14,  2,954 

carloads  were  shipped.    The  next  season  the  shipments  were  6,851  carloads.    In 

1^15-16  the  shipments  rose  to  7,200  carloads.    The  maximum  was  reached  in  tlie 

i^eason  of  1918-19,  when  10,923  carloads  were  shipped.     These  figures  represent  only 

the  shipment  to  points  within  the  United  States.    In  the  same  period  there  was  a 

steady  growth  in  the  export  business.     In  the  season  of  1913-14,  70,075  boxes  were 

exported.     In  the  season  of  1918-19  the  export  shipments  reached  a  total  of  304,351 

boxep. 

Here  we  have  evidence  of  a  healthy  growth,  yet  the  spokesman  of  the  California 
growers  would  have  ns  believe  that  unless  protected  by  a  tariff  of  at  least  2  cents  a 
pound  the  industry  will  be  ruined. 

In  a  brief  of  the  California  Citrus  League,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (p.  1937  of  the  hearings  on  general 
tariff  revision),  it  is  stated  that — 

'*The  bearing  lemon  acreage  in  California  was  largely  planted  as  a  result  of  the 
stimulus  that  followed  the  tariff  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  in  1909,  when  the  Citrus 
Protective  League  promised  *  *  *  that  if  given  the  protection  asked  for,  Califor- 
nia would  suppljr  the  entire  lemon  demand  of  the  country.  The  33,000  acres  of 
l)earing  trees,  which  now  more  than  supply  the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
were  therefore  planted  before  the  duty  was  reduced  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  in 
1913,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  higher  rate. " 

This  statement  merits  examination,  especially  as  to  two  important  particulars. 
Twelve  years  ago  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  was  found  to  be  sufficient  stinanl  us 
to  encourage  an  enormous  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  lemons.  This  being  a 
fact,  why  is  it  now  necessary  to  raise  the  rate  to  2  cents  a  pound? 

The  other  particular  in  wliich  the  verity  of  the  statement  is  challenged  by  recent 
experience  is  the  assumption  that  the  promise  made  in  1909  that  if  given  protection 
to  the  extent  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  '*  California  would  supply  the  entire  lemon  demand 
of  the  countrv"  has  been  fulfilled.  To  refute  this  assumption  one  need  but  recall 
the  trend  of  the  prices  for  lemons  during  the  period  extending  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year  to  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July.  A  warm 
wave  in  the  interior  of  tne  country  which  movea  east  and  spread  over  a  vast  area, 
created  the  usual  hot  weather  demand  for  cooling  drinks.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
the  wholesale  trade  had  few  lemons  in  stock  and  only  insignificant  quantities  of  foreign 
lemons  were  in  transit,  because  the  fear  of  the  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill 
W  restrained  the  importers  from  making  their  customary  spring  contracts.  What 
was  the  result?  The  prices  leaped  upward  in  jumps  of  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  box  at  each 
successive  auction  sale.  At  the  crest  of  the  wave,  some  California  lemons  sold  at 
auction  in  New  York  City  above  $15  a  box.  Prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $12.50  a  box 
were  common. 

Such  imported  lemons  as  were  received  also  sold  at  the  highest  prices  within  the 
naemory  of  present-day  operators.  The  prices  ranged  anywhere  from  about  $7  to 
^12.50  a  box  according  to  quality  and  condition.  And  the  retail  prices  soared  in 
companv  with  the  wholesale  prices.  Consumers  were  compelled  to  pay  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25 'a  dozen. . 

California  was  clearly  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  The  prices  did  not  recede 
to  normal  levels  until  lemons  were  received  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  high 
prices  had  encouraged  the  trade  to  import. 

At  present  TAug.  29,  1921;  California  lemons  of  fancy  grade  are  bringing  $5  a  box, 
and  those  of  choice  grade  are  selling  up  to  $4.50  a  box  in  the  New  York  auction  rooms. 
At  the  last  sale  of  imported  lemons,  which  was  held  on  August  25,  the  prices  ranged 
from  about  $2.50  to  $.3.50  a  box,  according  to  ([uality  and  size. 
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In  the  entire  period  extending  from  June  1 ,  1921 .  to  July  IS.  1921.  when  the  deman  i 
for  lemons  was  greatest,  there  were  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  only  40  carload> 
(about  16,009  boxes)  of  California  l^mon^.  all  rail  shipments,  and  30.800  Iwxes  which 
were  shipped  l)y  water  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  One  of  these  cargoes,  which 
consisted  of  10,000  boxes,  sold  at  auction  at  an  average  price  of  more  than  SIO  a  l»ox. 

Additional  facts  and  figure?  almost  without  limit  might  be  cited  in  refiitat'on  of  th** 
claim  that  a  proliibitive  duty  is  needed  to  save  the  lemon  industry  of  Califcriiia  inmi 
extinction,  but  enough  has  been  submitted  to  prove  conclusively  that  the*indii5tr\ 
has  grown  enormously  in  comparatively  few  years  and  that  no  further  protecticm  i^ 
needed.  But  despite  the  conviction  that  the  lemon  industry  of  California  is  strfmu' 
enough  to  stand  alone  without  any  protectien  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  imjwrt*"'! 
lemons,  the  New  York  Friiit  Exchange  does  not  ask  for  a  removal  of  the  tUity.  nor 
even  for  a  restoration  of  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  box  as  provided  by  the  UnderwiKxi 
tariff  bill.  As  a  whole,  the  members  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  believe  in  th' 
principle  of  protection  to  home  industries  and  they  regard  the  imposition  of  tariri 
duties  upon  imports  from  foreign  countries  as  a  proper  source  from  which  to  procurt* 
the  revenue  needed  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  Hence  they 
believe  that  the  duty  on  lemons  may  properly  be  raised,  but  that  it  should  not  hf 
raised  so  high  as  to  exclude  imports  and  compel  our  own  people  to  pay  extravagant 
prices.  They  believe  that  the  principle  of  protection  should  be  extended  to  the 
masses  of  consumers  and  that  it  should  not  be  limited  to  a  selected  few  in  favoreU 
industries.  In  their  opinion  the  duty  on  lemons  should  not  be  raised  above  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  75  cents  a  box.  This  rate  of  duty  would  afford  ample  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  growers  of  California  while  making  it  possible  to  import  lemons 
from  the  Mediterranean  without  great  hazard  at  times  when  the  production  of  Cali- 
fornia should  be  found  to  be  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand. 

Rei^pect fully  submitted. 

New  York  I'riit  Exchange. 


Memorandum  Submitted  on  Behalf  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  .wd 

Associated  Organizations. 

LEMONS. 

Paragraph  220  of  the  act  of  1913  is  as  follows: 

''Lemons,  limes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  and  pomelos  in  packages  of  a 
capacity  of  IJ  cubic  feet  or  less,  18  cents  per  package;  in  packages  of  capacity  exceed- 
ing 1^  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  2^  cubic  feet,  35  cents  per  package;  in  packages 
exceeding  2i  and  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  70  cents  per  package:  in  packages  ex- 
ceeding 5  cubic  feet  or  in  bulk,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

Lemons  can  not  be  classed  fts  a  luxury,  nor  as  merely  a  pleasant  article  of  a  dviUzed 
dietary.  They  are  a  necessity.  In  the  treatment  of  febrile  disorders  and  other  forms 
of  sickness,  they  are  indispensable .  Nothing  should  be  done  to  deprive  the  consumers 
of  such  a  wholesome  and  necessary  article  of  diet,  of  medicine,  and  toilet,  or  inordi- 
nately to  raise  the  price. 

The  traffic  in  imported  lemons  furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  is  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  revenue  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  current  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  as  to  the  cost  of  importing  lemoDs. 
So  much  has  been  said  in  the  past  as  to  pauper  labor,  that  the  labor  cost  of  production 
in  foreign  countries  is  erroneously  regarded  as  an  infinitesimal  item.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  in  Sicily,  where  virtually  all  the  lemons  imported  into  the  United  States  are 
grown,  wages  have  risen  fully  300  per  cent  above  the  rate  paid  before  the  late  war. 

The  proximity  expense  of  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily  to  the  port  of  New 
York  is  as  follows: 

Lighterage  in  Sicily $0. 05 

Freight  (3  shillings  8  pence) TO 

Insurance 02 

Duty,  fees,  etc.,  35  cents  a  box,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the 

shooks,  when  of  foreign  manu&icture) - •*- 

Wharfage,  about 25 

Cooperage,  average •. W 

Total 1.4S 
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The  present  depreciated  foreign  currency  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  shippers, 
for  they  buy  what  they  need  at  home  witn  depreciated  currency,  and  are  compelled 
ro  pay  in  gold  for  the  shooks,  paper,  nails,  and  fertiliser,  which  they  import  from  other 
cnuntries. 

The  expense  of  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily  to  the  port  of  New  York  is 
shown  to  be  $1.48  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  fruit.  But  high  as  it  is  this  amount  does 
not  represent  the  cost  of  delivery  to  the  average  dealer  who  supplies  the  consumer. 
To  ascertain  this  cost,  there  must  be  added  the  shipping  charge  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  freight  from  New  York  to  the  interior  destination.  The  center  of  popu- 
lation may  be  stated  roughly  to  be  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  rate  of  freight  on  lemons 
froBQ  New  York  to  Indianapolis  is  87J  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  the  eqiiivalent 
of  72  cents  a  box .  The  shipping  charge  at  the  port  of  N  ew  York  varies  from  a  minimum 
of  7  cents  a  box  for  lightering,  to  a  maximum  of  25  cents  a  box  for  cartage  from  certain 
docks.  Placing  the  average  charge  at  the  low  figure  of  10  cents  a  box,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expense  incurred  in  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily  to  the  center  of 
population  in  the  United  States  is  $2.30,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  fruit. 

Sicily,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  is  virtually  the  sole  nource  of  imports  of  lemon?. 
Following  is  a  table,  showing  the  volume  of  importations  for  a  period  of  eight  years: 

Boxes. 

Julv  1,  1912-13 2,  075,  000 

Julv  1,  1913-14 2,  332, 000 

Julv  1,  1914-15 2, 250, 000 

Julv  1,  1915-16 1,  440, 000 

Jul  V  1 ,  191 6-1 7 1 ,  260.  000 

Julv  1,  1917-18 1,  245, 000 

July  1,  1918-Januarv,  1919 312, 000 

<  alendar  year  1919.' 1, 007, 000 

Calendar  year  1920 1,  419, 000 

The  price  of  imported  lemons  varies  according  to  the  season.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  lowest  price  is  equivalent  of  about  $1.50  and  the 
highest  price  the  equivalent  of  $5  a  box  f.  o.  b.  Sicily.  Reckoning  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  sea^^onal  average  cost  is  about  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  Sicily. 

Other  elements  besides  price  enter  into  the  equation.  The  importer  must  take  into 
consideration  the  hazards  of  an  ocean  voyage  and  the  probable  market  fluctuations 
between  the  date  of  purchase  and  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

The  domestic  production  of  lemons  has  not  languished  for  want  of  a  high  protective 
tariff.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  record,  the  industry  has  shown  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  shipments  from  (California  during  the  periods 

stated: 

Carloads.    |  Carloads. 

1912-13 2, 192  ;  1916-17 7,  914 

1913-14 2,  954  I  1917-18 6,  331 

1914-15 6,  851  ,  191&-19 10,  923 

1915^16 7,  200  I  1919-20 9, 029 

In  the  period  from  1912  to  about  1917  a  carload  consisted  of  312  to  336  boxes.  In 
the  later  periods  the  average  air  contained  404  boxes. 

Until  the  year  1912,  practically,  all -the  lemons  grown  in  the  United  States  were 

consumed  in  this  country.     In  the  year  1912  the  exports  became  of  sutlicient  volume 

to  warrant  the  compilation  of  statistics.     The  growth  of  the  export  business  is  shown 

by  the  following  table: 

Boxes.  Boxes. 


1912-13 81,  949 

1913-14 70,  075 

1914-15 122,  914 

1915-16 175,  070 


1916-17 174,  938 

1917-18 138,  351 

1918-19 304,  351 

1919-20 276,  519 


Appended  hereunto  is  a  statement  showing  the  high  and  low  prices  realized  for 
imported  and  California  lemons  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  period  extending 
from  January  1,  1920,  to  December  31,  1920. 

The  fruit  trade  of  New  York  ( 'ity  is  in  no  sen«e  hostile  to  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement of  domestic  industries  through  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  on  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture.  They  believe  in  the  principle.  But  they  feel  that  tariff  duties 
should  not  be  raised  so  high  as  to  exclude  foreign  commoditie?  altogether,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  Government  of  revenue  and  impo.sing  unwarranted  burdens  of  taxation  upon 
thp  consuming  public.     They  believe  that  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  lemons  were 
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increased,  pay.  50  per  cent,  it  would  afford  ample  protection  to  the  dom««i<  ;^  ■ 
and  make  it  po^ible  to  import  pufficient  lemons  to  supply  the  wantp  of  our  '- 
periods  of  scarcity  caused  by  the  partial,  or  complete,  failure  of  tht»  doiii*** 
Should  an  excessive  rate  of  duty  be  impoeed,  there  would  be  no  imiJortATi**.-  *• . 
normal  domestic  crop  years  and  the  importations  in  the  years  of  doroef-tir  rp-i  . 
would  be  FO  limited  in  quantity  as  to  deprive  the  consumers  at  large  of  Ieiii«»i^  •  - 
prices  under  such  conditions  would  rite  so  high  as  to  place  the  fruit  bi-y.  r<2 » 
reach. 

The  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty  on  lemons  would  aLo  be  unjust  ia  a  p.-. 
nation  and  the  principle  of  excluding  the  products  of  other  countries  thfc^. 
medium  of  excessive  tariff  duties,  might  in\'ite  rcprijals  which  would  «*rioi>!>  a*: 
our  growing  foreign  trade. 

A  tariff  ol  2  cents  per  pound  as  a  minimum  rate  would  be  al)folut«»!y  j»r>' 
and  would  be  an  increase  of  approximately  400  per  cent  on  the  i  r*-M»nt  duty 
point  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  fact  that  west  of  the  V  *•-* 
River,  where  there  are  no  auction  sales  of  len:ons,  buyers  have  to  pay  the  j»rt»  «• 
for  ('alifornia  lemons,  and  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  niakee^  it  imi>ncti«*3ii  r 
section  of  the  country  to  purchase  Sicily  lemons. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  recently  about  2,^00  boxe*.  oi  <  &I 
orangee  and  lemons  were  tent  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  I  hiladelphia.  and  th   i*; 
were  reported  to  have  arrived  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and.  in  u«*.   • 
than  the  oranges.     If  this  method  of  transportation  provofj  ^l:<'^e^^ful.  th»f^  » 
quite  a  saving  in  the  freight  as  compared  with  all  rail. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  year  Hi20  was  a  propi>ei*»u.'  o  - 
growers  of  Sicily  lemons,  but  it  was  anything  but  prosperous  for  inif<ir*«-r.  i* 
losses  were  heavy  and  continuous,  for  the  tabulation  annexed  hereto  fhowi*  <  :»ar 
small  prices  obtained  for  Sicily  lemons  and  part  below  the  cost  price,    .^oio: 
many  charges  not  heretofore  referred  to  may  also  be  mentioned  hhi|  pics  'i-'- 
varying  from  7  to  25  cents  per  box,  and  brokerage  of  10  cents  per  box  il  >•  - 
auction. 

So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  it  is  understood  that  the  only  desire  l«  !«•  yr- 
revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  believed  that  that  desire  to  pn>dur»  r*'- 
extends  to  the  point  of  prohibiting  importations  entirely,  because  if  imi^rtj' 
prohibite<l.  clearly,  there  is  no  revenue  from  the  tariff. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  allied  statement  that  the  co»t  oi  lf«t 
California  lemons  is  $4.57  delivered  in  New  York,  while  the  average  sellimr  |t 
I^eriod  of  16  years  ha*?  been  $3.92.     It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  thu»  cwi 
correct,  because  no  one  can  believe  that  in  16  long  years  busine*  would  I*'-  -i 
completely  at  a  loss,  and  if  it  were  true,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  statemeii 
representatives  for  California  that  the  production  of  lemoa*^  has  innv*.*v«l   *  ' 
promise  of  production  e(|ual  to  7  million  boxes? 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  obtained  in  1920.  which  shoir*     *: 
that  the  prices  for  California  lemons  were  greater  than  those  obtained  for  Sicil>  !• "  " 

ONIONS. 

Onions:  Paragraph  208  of  the  act  of  1913,  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pouo-ii* 
changa  in  rate  is  desired.    An  endeavor  will  be  made  in  a  brief  way,  to  outlifi*'  !**■• 
why  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  Spanish  onions  would  completely  ♦•lii.*  ■ 
this  commodity  from  being  imported  into  this  country.    The  quantiti^  id?" 
during  th(»  past  few  seasons  are  as  follows: 

1914-15  (40,907  cases) C^ 

1915  16  (72.218  cases) *-'" 

1916  17  (176,931  cases) I  l' 

1917  18  (239,799  cases) !<"- 

191H  19  ( 275.370  cases) 1  i'-' 

1919  20  (304.285  cases) I  1'- 

1920  21  (10,378  cases,  22,211  half  cases) 

It  wouUl  bo  well  to  note  how  small  the  importations  of  Spaniflh  oniostf  •*<■ 
with  the  domestic  crop.     Nevertheless,  it  amounts  to  a  very  large  pcrcentACv 
tolul  tjuantity  which  Spain  exports. 

During  the*s<»asons  of  1916-17  and  1917-18  Spain  exported  the  foUowioir  qiu*!' ' 

1916  17  u», 409.685  cases) '    • 

l»UV   IS  O.'>26,090  cases) 1     - 


'  ■  » 


'•  I 


0^ 
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This  country  purchased  all  the  crates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  cases. 

The  average  crop  of  domestic  onions  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918  was 

.000  cars  and  for  1920  it  was  28,000  cars,  at  an  average  of  600  bushels  per  car,  and 

:>uld   thus  equal  16,800,000  bushels  for  1920  and  21,000,000  for  1918.     This  com- 

Lrison  is  illuminating. 

A  word  might  be  said  on  the  increased  cost  of  Spanish  onions  during  the  period 

•vpring  the  last  four  or  five  years.     Experienced  laDor  could  be  secured  at  one  time 

Spain  for  2  pesetas,  or  40  cents  a  day.  This  has  increased  to  4  pesetas  and  in  some 
fitricts  to  5  pesetas  per  day.  The  cost  of  packing  has  increased  100  per  cent,  aa  well 
I  the  freight  from  Spain  to  New  York.  We  are  paying  4^  pesetas  per  case  at  the 
x?sent  time,  while  previous  to  the  war  we  frequently  secureci  rates  01  H  pesetas  per 
t.*?  (pesetas  figured  at  20  cents  each).  Labor,  packing,  <jtc.,  has  increased  in  the  same 
ropKjrtions. 

Spanish  onions  are  easily  recognized  by  the  American  trade  inasmuch  as  they  are 
Iways  packed  in  crates  and  cases  and  never  in  bags.  The  only  foreign  onions  packed 
I  bags  are  the  Egyptians,  but  these  onions  do  not  cut  any  figure  as  they  only  come 
ere  when  the  market  is  very  strong  and  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  both  Spanish  and 
omestic  onions  in  this  market.  From  statistics  we  find  that  the  largest  importations 
f  Egyptian  onions  were  made  during  the  season  1920,  the  total  amount  being  75,000 
ags  of  100  pounds  each. 

If  it  were  only  a  question  of  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  we 
''ould  without  a  doubt  agree  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff — that  is,  if  only  the  American 
irmer  were  to  be  considered — but  we  must  not  forget  the  effect  that  the  increased 
Miff  would  have  on  the  American  public,  as  well  as  upon  our  foreign  friends. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Spain,  which,  it  is  true,  was  a  neutral  country  during 
he  war,  supplied  great  quantities  to  our  troops,  and  in  some  districts  of  Valencia 
(There  these  onions  are  grown  such  heavy  demands  were  made  that  the  Spanish  public 
rere  the  sufferers. 

Xow,  if  we  are  in  turn  going  to  show  our  appreciation  for  what  they  did  for  us,  by 
lepriving  them  of  an  outlet  for  a  large  quantity  of  their  goods,  it  will  produce  a 
endency  to  shun  us  in  some  way  or  other. 

It  may  be  here  noted  what  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Young,  trade  commissioner,  writes  in  the 
>ook  entitled,  "Spanish  Finance  and  Trade,"  Special  Agents  Series  No.  202.  In 
his  issue,  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  creating  a  demand  for  American 
roods  in  Spain,  and  points  our  the  woiiderful  strides  American  ^oods  have  made  in 
i^pain  since  1914.  If  we  are  to  hold  this  trade,  which  is  an  essential  one,  certainly  we 
rtiTist  do  something  in  the  reciprocity  line. 

Frankly  speaking,  it  would  be  suicide  for  the  onion  growers  to  attempt  to  pay  an 
increased  duty  over  what  they  are  at  present  paying. 

There  is  another  good  reason  why  the  tariff  should  be  reciprocal,  and  that  is,  that 
while  Spanish  onions  do  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  domestic,  owing  to  the 
different  qualities  of  the  onions,  it  protects  the  consumer  from  paying  fabulous  pric  es 
eurh  as  occurred  in  1916.  In  that  vear,  it  is  distinctly  remembered  that  a  (om- 
mittee  of  women  stormed  the  city  hafl  in  New  York  City  protesting  against  the  high 
prices  of  domestic  onions.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  domestic  jobbers  were  able 
to  comer  the  market.  Nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reducing  pri(  es  for 
the  public  until  the  Spanish  onions  arri\ea  in  the  market,  and  when  this  occurred, 
the  domestic  jobbers  were  forced  to  do  the  proper  thing  and  supply  the  trade  with 
onions  at  fair  prices. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  something  regarding  the  quality  of  Fpanif h  cnicns.  These 
onions  are  very  large  and  contain  a  considerable  amount  or  water,  and  for  thie  lesecii, 
it  is  the  only  onion  that  might  be  called  "sweet, "  and  are  seldom,  if  e\er  used  for 
cooking  purposes.  Since  Spanish  onions  are  of  such  a  superior  quality  to  the  domestic 
they  are  largely  used  for  a  different  purpose.  Spanish  onions  are  bo  large  that  the 
packers  are  able  to  classify  them  by  sizes  and  pack  them  in  crates  containing  50  and 
"2  onions,  size  of  the  crates  being  the  same.  The  onions  are  also  packed  in  c  aees 
arcording  to  size;  the  larger  sizes  being  packed  in  cases  containing  four  onions  to  a 
tier  and  the  smaller  ones  five  to  a  tier.  The  weights  of  the  different  size  packing 
are  as  follows — 

Npt 
pounds. 


^'rates 48  3H 

Half  pases 76  I  55 

^a>e> ,  150  I  12H 
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and  the  duty  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  bushel -of  57  pounds,  whicfa  Uu»- 
approximately:  Crates,  15  cents;  half  cases,  22  cents;  cases,  45ceni8. 

One  more  fact  mi?ht  be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  that  "nereerity  is  ihe  i.  *l 
invention.  "    This  statement  is  made  because  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  A.  \  ♦•-. 
Boera  Ikos.,  the  largest  importers  of  Spanish  onions,  who  iniported  during  li^*  •  - 
of  1919-20  some  347,000  packages,  states  that  while  in  Spain  durinct  the  bat 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  supply  Spain  with  cotton,  Spain  l>ein?  ti  •    • 
largest  buyer  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.     Due  to  this  condition  .^^f-w^* 
thinking  very  seriously  of  planting  cotton  in  the  most  suitable  section  of  ^|*l: 
happens  to  be  in  the  Valencia  district  where  the  onions  are  now  grown.    Tli»i»  ■ 
question  but  that  cotton  can  be  grown  in  Spain,  but  it  would  he  rather  a  hard  v  " 
tion  to  change  the  mode  of  a  country  from  one  industry  to  another.     If  we  ai*»  t«-  ■  - 
a  higher  tariff  on  onions  Mr.  Boera  fears  it  will  cause  the  Spanish  lio%enir.*i' 
a^ain  reconsider  the  possibilities  of  taking  up  cotton  growing.    Should  ihi»  1  e  ti*     ■ 
our  country  would  be  deprived  of  the  import  duty  on  onions  and  alao  of  an  <«.*  * 
our  cotton. 

England,  during  the  war,  very  foolishly  refused  Spain  quantitiee  of  coal,  jr  : 
result  has  been  that  Spain  was  forced  to  drill  for  coal  in  her  own  <x>untr>     •*'-- 
therefore,  during  the  war  increased  its  coal  production  from  1,000.000  to  "  "•   •■ 
metric  tons,  and  from  recent  reports  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  wh^r.  ^>- 
will  be  able  to  supply  its  own  needs. 

As  in  the  case  of  domestic  growers,  Spanish  growers  were  forced  to  take  vrr..  -'. 
losses  in  America  due  to  the  fact  that  tne  elements  play  such  an  important  pt" 
this  commodity.     For  instance,  in  all  seasons  from  1917  to  the  present  one,  &  ■•  ' 
shipper  made  any  money  in  shipping  onions  to  the  United  States.    To  sabfuz* . 
this  fact,  the  books  of  any  one  oi  the  Spanish  onion  importers  are  open  to  ins^ ' 
and  under  these  circumstances,  what  will  be  the  result  if  an  incrpaaed  dllt^  ui 
effect? 

The  Spanish  onions  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  Texas  onions,  as  it  har  t*- 
stated  that  "Texas  onions  arrive  in  the  New  York  market  between  Arfil  a»<  i  -" 
and  then  the  Northern  States  supply  the  onions.''    Statistics  iiiow  tnat  it  i»  *•'' 
seldom  that  Spanish  onions  are  imported  during  July,  so  that  prices  of  s^parn^  <  - 
do  not  in  any  way  conflict,  at  least  ynih  Texas  onions. 

From  information  obtained  we  understand  that  domestic  onions  can  be  deL-*' 
to  railroad  station  for  $1.40  per  100  pounds.    Figuring  that  if  the  trvii^t  ja* 
imported  onions  was  half  of  the  railroad  charges  on  100  pounds,  the  Spauit^  r  ■ 
ers  would  be  losing  money  at  $1.40  per  lOO  pjunds  delivered  on  steamer     F.  -  ■ 
at  customhouse  will  substantiate  these  facts. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  ha>*e  Mr  I  v^jj^ 
our  American  consul  at  Valencia,  S])ain,  write  on  this  subject,  and  we  feel  qin*«  •  " 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  some  interesting  data. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  onion  situation,  but  in  a  general  way  tiie  f«:r    ' 
objections  to  an  increase  have  been  outlined. 

BERMUDA    PRODUCTS. 

Potatoes:  Parasraph  581,  act  of  1913,  duty  free. 

Onions:  Paragraph  20S,  act  of  191 S,  20  rent?  ]>er  bushel  of  57  ^wunds. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  on  behalf  of  the  merchant?  doing  lutimfv  %  ith  1  ♦•: 
that  no  change  bo  made  in  the  tariff  on  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  veK*»tabt**'*" 
from  Bermuda.     A  very  large  ]>ercentage  of  the  Bermuda  crop  is  9hip|¥sl  to  \\* 
York  market  at  a  time  when  there  are  prartirally  no  new  potatoes  or  onioi»  er  •* 
the  United  States  and  ready  for  shipment,  and,  ronse<|uently.  tho  nhipiiH-r/'  * 
Bermuda  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  vsith  crops  of  new  potatoes  an<1  cminitf  en    " 
the  United  Stales. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  new  potatoes  and  onion?,  as  ^A\  »f  -* 
vegetables,  have  been  grown  especially  for  the  New  York  and  other  laise  mmrk  '- 
the  UnitfHl  States  for  the  past  20  years  or  more;  and  coming  forward  at  a  Xii\*  •' 
such  goods  can  not  be  grown  in  the  open  fields  of  this  country ,  it  is  ther*  kw  t**  "^" 
for  the  rect  Ivors  here  in  the  United  States  to  look  to  Bermuda  for  thinr  i(up|4;t* 
potatoes  and  onions. 

The  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ('ommitt<»e  are  earne^th  |»  t:*- 
to  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  to  make  no  cham^  in  the  d6t>  ••&   •. 
tables  from  Bermuda,  thereby  doing  a  great  good  to  the  |)e<iple  of  the  Unil'Mi  **  i  - 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  nhipment  from  Bermuda  for  iheir  early  ««uppli«-  ••' '  ' 
potatoes,  onions,  and  vegetables. 

The  total  nhipmentH  ot  new  jjotatoe?.  onions,  and  vegetable*  from  Rennu«ij  • 
United  States  each  «<east)n  are  ver>'  meairer  and  limited  ae  awnpan^  with  ti. 
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uction  of  such  goods  grown  in  this  country,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Bermuda  shipments 
rrives  on  the  New  York  market  between  December  1  and  April  1. 

The  approximate  output  of  potatoes  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  153,000  bushels 
er  annum,  although  at  times  the  output  has  been  between  100,000  and  125,000  bushels 
er  annum. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  seed,  fertilifser,  containers, 
nd  other  materials  required  in  the  n*owin^  and  shipping  of  these  crops  from  Bermuda 
riginates  in  the  United  States  and  is  shipped  to  Bermuda  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
rowing  and  shipping  these  crops  to  the  United  States  markets. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  Department  of 
ommeree  statistics,  during  the  10  months  ended  October,  1920,  the  exports  from  the 
rnited  States  into  Bermuda  amounted  to  $3,320,338,  and  imports  from  Bermuda  into 
be  United  States  amounted  to  only  $1,532,428,  making  a  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
he  United  States  of  $1,789,910. 

FOTATOBS. 

The  proposal  for  the  assessment  of  a  duty  on  potatoes  as  referred  to  in  the  emer^ncy 
ariff  of  25  cents  per  bushel  is  one  which  in  our  judgment  is  fair  as  a  protection  to 
lome-giown  potatoes,  with  which  the  foreign  potatoes  are  competitive,  with  the  excep- 
ion  ofpotatoes  grown  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  which  reach  this  market  at  a  period 
d  nonproduction  of  domestic  stock,  and  should  enjoy  a  preference. 

At  present  owing  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  potatoes  from  all 
ither  foreisn  ports  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  potatoes  can  only  be 
mported  from  Denmark  and  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  it  is  very  vital  that  these 
kvenues,  as  well  as  other  foreign  producing  points,  such  as  Belgium,  Norwa^^,  Sweden, 
ind  Great  Britain  be  opened  up  for  the  importation  of  potatoes,  providing  proper 
nspection  certificates  are  furnished  from  the  agricultural  aepartments  of  these  coun- 
ties in  order  to  safeguard  against  crop  failures  and  light  production  in  this  country. 

We  wish  to  point  to  a  condition  which  existed  in  the  United  States  during  the  fall 
md  winter  months  of  1919  when  our  domestic  crop  of  potatoes  was  almost  a  failure  and 
m  abnormal  price  was  obtained,  which  was  checked  in  a  measure  by  the  importation 
>f  potatoes  from  Denmark.  If,  however,  potatoes  at  this  time  could  have  been  ini- 
ported  f  rom  other  producing  countries,  prices  instead  of  soaring  to  the  abnormal  bounds 
9f  $10  and  $12  per  bag,  would  have  remained  around  the  normal  of  $3.50  to  $4  per  ba^, 
which  would  have  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  large  army  of  consumers  in  this 
country. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  reasonable  duty  not  exceeding 
25  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Bermuda 
and  Canadian  provinces,  as  a  safeguard  to  our  own  agricultural  interests,  but  we  are 
analterably  opposed  to  the  assessment  of  any  higher  duty  than  this,  which  would 
prove  a  direct  disadvantage  and  detriment  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 

ALMERIA  GRAPES. 

Grapes:  Paragraph  219  of  the  act  of  1913,  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of 
the  barrels  or  packages,  which  is  equivalent  to  49i  cents  per  barrel.  No  change  in 
duty  is  desired. 

From  the  years  1897  to  1909  duties  on  white  grapes  imported  from  Almeria,  Spain, 
have  never  been  changed  from  the  average  of  40  cents  per  barrel.  In  1909  the  present 
rate  of  49}  cents  per  barrel  was  put  in  enect. 

The  soK^alled  Almeria  grape  occupies  a  unique  position  among  imported  food 
products. 

Yearly  importations  are  from  300,000  to  600,000  barrels,  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
shipped  to  New  York. 

The  season  of  four  months  commenc€(^  in  September  and  ends  in  December. 

Each  "barrel"  (or  keg)  is  air-tight  and  contains  about  40  pounds  of  grapes. 

The  fruit  is  packed  in  layers  of  cork  dust,  and  although  cut  from  the  vines  in  the 
iall,  the  grapes  are  usually  disposed  of  by  the  retailer  in  the  early  months  of  each  year, 
when  the  domestic  products  are  finished  and  out  of  market. 

The  cost  of  production  and  delivery  to  New'  York  is  about  $4  for  each  barrel. 

For  several  years  past  the  average  of  prices  received  by  the  exporters  will  no  more 
than  cover  cost. 

These  unprofitable  results  have  been  brought  about  bv  bad  transportation  causing 
<ieray  in  transit,  freezing  on  the  docks  in  New  York  and  high  cost  of  transportation. 

Freight  rates  prior  to  the  war  were  50  cents  per  barrel;  since  and  during  1914,  the 
<x  ean  carriage  has  been  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel  of  70  pounds  gross  weight. 
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There  are  about  20,000  growers  engaged  in  growing  Almeria  grapes. 

The  bulk  of  these  only  produce  a  crop  of  grapee. 

Ab  a  result  of  the  losses  sustained  for  several  years  by  one-third  of  the  gniv^t*  *  • 
latter  are  impoverished,  and  shippers  are  not  disposed  to  consider  the  United  va  - 
favorably  in  consequence. 

There  are  800.000  to  1,000,000  barrels  of  grapes  shipped  into  Engbnd  aaom 
without  paying  duty. 

It  is  respectfully  pointed  out  that  for  the  reasons  ^ven  the  Almem  iSpa;>t. 
grapes  can  not  bear  a  heavier  duty,  without  curtailing  imports. 

This  would  result  in  less  income  to  the  United  States. 

The  consumer  would  thereby  be  forced  to  pay  luxury  prices  where  now  th»  ^*g. 
prices  are  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  when  imported  food  products  are  excluded  fno  *- 
United  States  by  high  or  prohibitive  duties  the  public  pays. 

Can  and  will  the  incoming  administration  assume  tne  onus  and  re0poitfi^<b!** 
thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  living  of  one  hundred  millions  of  citizens? 

STATEMElfT  OF  L.  E.  MOSES,  OF  KASSkS  CITT,  HO. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  will  try  to  clear  up  this  subject  in  your  mind  b^'  ■•  • 
adding  anything  further  to  Mr.  Groetzmann  s  statement. 

The  average  amount  of  wheat,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  m^i' 
a  barrel  of  flour,  from  the  average  wheat  grovm  in  the  United  Su^^ 
is  a  Uttle  over  4  bushels  and  30  pounds.  As  it  gets  lighter  you  ha*' 
to  use  a  few  more  pounds  to  make  196  pounds  of  flour.  I  think  ::- 
average  is  about  4  bushels  and  45  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  usually  figure  it  at  4^,  do  they  not  • 

Mr.  Moses.  They  use  that  figure,  but  not  the  soft-wheat  miU^    '» 
have  ground  soft  winter  wheat,  and  we  never  have  produced  a  bar 
of  flour  from  much  less  than  4  bushels  and  40  pounds  of  the  l*-- 
wheat. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  barrel  weigh  196  pounds! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  spring  wheat  or  hard  wheat ' 

Mr.  Moses.  You  can  produce  a  oarrel  from  4  bushels  ami  •« 
pounds  of  the  best  wheat.  When  the  wheat  is  light,  and  iht  t^ 
goes  down  to  52,  54,  and  57  pounds,  we  must  use  more  wheat  •• 
produce  the  flour  and  correspondingly  produce  more  feed.  Fipir',' 
4  bushels  and  30  pounds  as  a  basis,  that  is  270  pounds  of  wh<f«. 
Take  from  that  196  pounds  of  flour  and  you  get  74  pounds  of  f*^* 
There  are  different  qualities  of  feed. 

Senator  Watson.  Seventy-four  pounds  of  what  I 

Mr.  Moses.  Feed. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  not  all  one  kind  of  feed,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir;  that  is  divided  into  different  percentacr^ 
bran  and  shorts,  but  ordinarily  about  50  pounds  of  bran  an«l  -♦ 
pounds  of  shorts.     Out  of  that  196*  pounds  of  flour  a  good  nur 

Eeople  take  out  another  2  per  cent  that  is  sold  for  a  feea,  but  t*  ^ 
igner  price.     Then  they  take  off,  as  Mr.  Groetzmann  explain<^l 
f)er  cent  low  grade  of  second  clear,  and  then  they  take  anyvrx- 
rom  18  per  cent  to  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  a  first  clear,  leaving:  -' 
patent  flour  as  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  follow  through  the  necessities  of  all  the  industries  hai  '^ 
the  same  protection  we  should  have  the  same  protection  f<»r  • 
manufacturer  of  flour  as  you  give  the  wheat  grower,  not  alone  i»n  ■  •' 
account,  but  if  you  want  to  protect  the  wheat  grower  you  mu-i  p"  ■ 
tect  the  miller.     If  you  don't  protect  the  milbr  who  mills  flour  ) 
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ear  down  your  protection  to  the  wheat  grower.  That  is  all  there 
3  to  it y  no  difFerence  how  you  figure  it.  If  we  can  not  sell  the  people 
»f  the  United  States  flour  for  the  purpose  of  making  American  bread 
hat  is  ground  out  of  American  wheat,  and  ground  by  American 
nillers,  you  tear  down  the  protection  on  wheat. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  you  injure  the  market. 

*Mr.  Moses.  You  destroy  it.  You  must  protect  the  flour  and  the 
fc'heat.  There  are  probably  10,000  mills  in  the  United  States.  Half 
re  what  we  call  local  mills  that  are  in  restricted  territory  and  only 
Qarket  to  their  own  people  and  grind  their  own  wheat.  The  other 
lalf  are  larger  mills  that  go  out  to  all  the  markets  of  the  United 
)tat-es  and  eo  abroad  to  find  a  market  for  our  product.  I  am  more 
amiliar  witn  the  Southwest  and  its  production  of  wheat  and  methods 
>f  handling  the  milling  business  than  I  am  with  the  balance  of  the 
Jnited  States^  although  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  conditions 
hroughout  the  coimtry. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  mill  located  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Our  headquarters  are  in  Kansas  City.  We  have  also 
leadquarters  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  operate  mills  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  We  buy  wheat  from  the  producer,  and  we  have  150 
^levators.  I  am  president  of  the  Southwestern  Millers'  League,  the 
nembership  of  which  takes  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
loma,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Colorado.  In  that  district  is  produced 
10  or  45  per  cent  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
pind  33J  jper  cent  of  the  flour  if  we  are  permitted  to  grind  it.  Last 
^ear  we  didn't. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  in  the  record  what  you  think  you  ought 
to  have,  assuming  that  it  takes  4^  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel 
3f  flour.  At  25  cents  a  bushel  that  would  be  $1.12^  per  barrel  of 
lour. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  Understand,  however,  it  requires  6  bushels 
I  pounds  to  produce  a  barrel  of  patent  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  on  the  flour  and  also  upon  your 
niddUngs  and  upon  your  bran.  How  would  you  divide  that  so  as 
to  give  the  right  proportion  to  vour  flour  content  and  the  proper 
proportion  to  your  bran  and  middlings  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  divide  it  at  all  times  so  it  will 
BFork  out  exactly.  I  don't  think  of  any  scheme  other  than  the  ad 
jralorem  which  would  certainly  be  as  just  as  a  fixed  schedule  on  bran 
Mid  feed. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  the  wheat,  why 
should  there  not  be  a  specific  duty  upon  the  contents  of  that  wheat 
«rhen  ground  into  flour,  bran,  or  snorts? 

Mr.  Moses,  It  would  be  all  right  and  satisfactory  to  us.  Figuring 
at  4^  bushels  it  would  be  $1.21^  for  flour,  or  6  busfiels  and  2  pounds, 
S1.51. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  the  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  the  flour  alone  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  the  flour. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No;  4^  bushels,  about  $1.12^;  on  6  bushels  2  pounds, 
$1.51. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  have  anything  in  addition  on 
your  bran  and  shorts  ? 
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Mr.  Moses.  Yes.  It  works  out  about  eight  dollars  and  <*7» 
cents  a  ton. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  how  much  ■  • 
the  short  contents  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would  be  the  same  as  4^  bushels. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  you  would  get  considerably  more  th^'. 
the  mere  differential  between  the  importing  value  of  your  wheat  a-: 
the  importing  value  of  your  flour  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  The  idea  is  this:  In  figuring  the  cost  */  i 
barrel  of  flour,  if  I  may  explain  this  briefly,  we  first  multiplv  :** 
number  of  pounds  or  bushels  of  wheat  we  use  in  making  a  banvi  *' 
flour.  We  usually  use  4  bushels  and  40  pounds.  I  use  tlut  t* . 
figure.     If  you  use  4  bushels  and  30  pounds  we  take  that  as  the  ht--- 

From  that  total  we  deduct  whatever  we  eet  out  of  our  feed.  wLt- 
ever  we  get  out  we  deduct  from  that  cost  of  the  wheat.  That  1m t. ■ 
the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  We  never  expect  to  make  any  moofj  • 
feed.  There  is  not  a  miller  in  the  United  States  that  figure^  lt'. 
profit  on  feed.  We  deduct  from  our  cost  of  wheat  the  entire  ain«»«r ' 
we  get  out  of  our  feed.  The  competition  is  so  keen  that  we  mu-i  : 
it,  with  the  number  of  mills  that  are  in  the  United  States. 

That  results  in  the  cost  of  100  per  cent  flour,  196  pounds  t<»  **  • 
barrel.  To  that  cost  we  add  our  manufacturing  and  the  cn^'f 
doing  business.  The  lai^e  per  cent  of  the  offgrade  flours,  first  rles'^ 
second  clears,  and  low  clears,  is  shipped  abroad.  We  ^JP<*rt  :♦:* 
The  people  in  Europe  do  not  eat  as  good  flour  as  we  do.  Tne  Bn*.-". 
Isles  win  take  some  of,  our  100  per  cent  flour,  but  the  Scandina' 
countries  take  that  second  clear,  first  clear.  All  rve  eatinz  counT" 
like  to  have  it  to  mix  with  their  rye  bread.  They  don  t  can*  *' ' 
color. 

We  get  all  we  can  for  that  flour  abroad  to  meet  the  competiti-f 
foreign  mills.     That  is  where  we  must  sell  it.    Our  people  in  t 
United  States  will  not  eat  it,  and  we  can  not  CTind  it  if  we  can  ••  ' 
have  an  export  market.     We  have  commenced  to  build  up  om  '• 
ports  of  this  offgrade  flour,  so  that  the  market  is  practically  n4i«'- 
of  that.     We  usually  figure  if  we  can  get  what  we  term  coat  out  «•'  ' 
we  are  satisfied.     It  keeps  us  running.     We  give  credit  to  the  u***'* 
flour  cost  that  we  sell  in  the  United  States  Si  we  get  out  of  tn-  •'♦ 
ported  flour.     When  we  get  through  we  divide  that  bv  the  pcn-»' ■ 
age  of  the  patent  flour,  75  or  65  of  70,  some  go  as  high  as  80.  b*-* 
think  the  average  is  75. 

Therefore,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  our  cost,  baj^ni  " 
the  actual  cost  of  domg  business,  on  the  actual  cost  of  wheat.  tn«r- 
ail  we  get  out  of  brans  and  shorts,  all  we  get  from  exporting  flour  f 
the  offgrades,  is  credited  against  the  cost  of  patent  flour,  and  fi?^'  - 
that  cost  of  patent  flour  delivered  to  New  York  or  any  other  o*^*  ^ 
nation  you  include  also  the  cost  of  the  sacks.  I  guess  that  l*  4^-  ' 
all.     Insurance  is  a  small  item. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  vou  get  for  a  barrel  of  flour  rr-  • 

Mr.  Moses.  It  depends  on  the  delivery. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  in  Minneapolis  ?    What  b  *  • 
Kansas  City  ?  , 

Mr.  Moses.  Kansas  City  patent  flour  is  worth  about  $7  •  •■*■'"* 
by  the  sack. 

Senator  La  Follette.  By  the  sack ! 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

J 
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Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  next  highest  grade  worth  ? 
Mr.  Moses.  That  is  the  highest. 

Senator  La  Follette.  $7  for  196  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes.     Of  course,  you  nave  to  add  freight  and  all  that 
ort  of  thine  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  the  wheat  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Our  wheat  is  worth  to-day  in  Kansas  City,  the  milling 
ates  are  about  $1.20  a  bushel. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  1  thought.     It  takes  4^  bushels  to 
nake  a  barrel  of  flour  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  $5.40  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  bran  and  shorts,  74  pounds,  are  worth  74 
rents? 

Mr.  MosES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Bran  is  $10  a  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  half  a  cent.     What  are  shorts  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Selling  about  14,  average  about  12. 

Senator  Smoot.  25  cents,  and  24  pounds  of  shorts.     What  is  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  That  would  be  70  cents.     Take  off  6  cents  for  sacks. 
It  figures  about  half  a  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  36  cents  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  A  barrel  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot,  $5.40  and  36  cents,  $5.76  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  To  that  must  be  added  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
We  are  figuring  it  as  $1  a  barrel  now. 

Senator  Watson.  The  cost  of  doing  business  at  $1  a  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  at  this  time  it  was  running  $1.40 
and  $1.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  24  cents  you  would  make  on  a 
barrel  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  how  much  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  $5.76. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  100  per  cent  flour. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  sell  that  to-day  at  $6,  maybe  less.  That  is  not 
the  patent  flour,  such  as  you  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  the  patent  flour  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No;  that  is  the  100  per  cent  flour.  Now,  from  that 
price  we  deduct  the  percentage  of  the  three  different  grades  that  we 
export,  and  the  amount  we  get  fluctuates  considerably.  Sav  we  are 
making  a  70  per  cent  patent,  and  we  sell  30  per  cent  of  that  flour 
abroad.  And  that  we  send  abroad,  the  different  grades  and  per- 
centages, is  deducted  from  the  $5.76,  and  afterwards  the  result  is 
divided  by  70  per  cent,  to  give  you  the  cost  of  the  patent  flour. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  you  selling  patent  flour  for  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  About  $7  in  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Watson.  About  $7  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumber.  And  that  takes  6  bushels  of  wheat  ? 
Mr.  Moses.  No;  4^.     We  use  6  bushels  of  wheat,  and  jou  m-i*' 
figure  in  off  grades  of  flour. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  proper  duty  * 
flour  and  feed.     If  you  give  us  $8  a  ton  on  feed,  whicn  it  fi^rvs  • '/ 
here,  and  bran  is  worth  $10  a  ton,  that  would  not  be  sensible  tn  j-* 
a  duty  of  $8  on  $10  bran.     The  consumer  of  feed  is  going  to  baj  ^-* 
as  low  as  he  can. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  give  you  a  duty  upon  a  barrel  of  at^ui 
flour  equivalent  to  the  increased  duty  upon  the  wheat  that  goe**  in* 
that  barrel  of  flour,  why  would  you  need  any  protection  opim  •  - 
bran  and  shorts  to  get  the  proper  differential  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  wm  tell  you  the  reason  why.  We  don't  ne^l  * 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  Canada  has  a  large  milling  cap«'**.' 
Their  population  is  very  much  less  than  ours,  and  they  nave  !r>r 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  feed.  We  are  in  direct  competit  ■ 
in  Canada  in  the  foreign  market  with  our  flour,  and  here  vi»o  *•• 
dispose  of  jo\xr  feed,  and  the  cheaper  you  can  sell  your  dour  *  - 
cheaper  Canadian  mills  can  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  the  chea;» ' 
they  can  undermine  our  markets  in  Europe.  If  we  open  the  S''> 
to  Canadian  mills  to  bring  their  feed  in  here,  we  are  building  up  t!'  * 
milling  industry,  grinding  Canadian  wheat,  which  they  will  >J. : 
across  the  ocean,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  them.  It  l<  hi" 
enough  right  now. 

I  (HsUke  to  take  up  so  much  time,  but  last  year  at  this  tim^  •  ' 
cost  of  producing  a  oarrel  of  flour,  owing  to  tne  light  run  of  »>*  * 
50  per  cent  of  our  milling  capacity,  largely  due  to  Canadian  3-  " 
coming  into  our  market,  averaged  m  the  United  States  about  I!  *- 
a  barrel.     We  have  to  figure  that  or  we  will  lose  our  mills.    T«-i 
the  mills  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  domestic  market  b^'-T 
ours,  instead  of  Canada's  are  running  practically  100  per  cent  of    .' 
daily  capacity,  and  grinding  a  barrel  of  flour  for  a  dollar.    T* 
consumers  of  the  United  States  are  saving  that  50  cents.    V^e  *" 
not  making  it.     Don't  get  that  in  your  heads,  with  the  compotr.  " 
of  10,000  mills.     We  can't  get  together.     We  mi^ht,  if  we  o*:  ' 
The  more  you  can  foster  the  milling  industry  and  give  us  that  h-  r 
market,  the  less  the  cost  of  flour  to  the  people  of  the  United  Sti'-* 
compared  with  the  cost  of  wheat. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  effect  wijl  the  permission  to  mills  nf » 
country  along  the  border  to  import  Canadian  wheat  and  ref xp^  " 
it  have  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  We  have  no  objection  to  that,  if  section  316  r*--  ' 
means  as  I  read  it,  as  it  is  written  here.     We  don't  object  to  any  t 
in  the  United  States  buying  Canadian  wheat  and  grinding  it  aii«i  •• 
porting  it,  provided  that  identical  wheat  is  exported. 

Senator  McCumber.  Including  the  bran  ana  shorts  I 

Mr.  Moses.  Including  the  bran  and  shorts. 

Senator  McCumber.   i  ou  are  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  a  market  that  is  not  so  preativ  i- 
footed  as  the  northern  market.     The  hard  variety  of  spnng  w^- 
as  a  rule,  is  not  raised  in  any  greater  quantity  than  suppli***  *  ' 
milling  demand  in  that  country.     There  is  very  little  of  our  f^*^ 
spring  wheat  exported  at  all,  only  the  verj*  poor  grades.     It  i^  - 
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tsed  by  the  mills  in  the  United  States.    Now,  if  they  can  ^et  it  risht 
»Yer  the  line,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  Amencan  mills  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  don't  wish  to  get  into 
kny  sectional  controversy,  but  we  raise  a  hard  winter  wheat  that  we 
inter  into  competition  with  hard  spring  wheat,  and  we  assure  you 
t  is  just  as  good  flour. 

Senator  \u)Cumber.  MinneapoUs  will  not  come  down  to  Kansas 
}ity  and  buy  wheat. 

Mr.  Moses.  They  are  getting  it  right  now,  carload  after  carload 
loing  to  Minneapolis. 

Senator  McCuiiiBER.  Because  they  can  get  it  from  Canada  without 
3aying  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  that  is,  using  American  wheat.  The  farmers  in 
>ur  section  are  getting  the  benefit  of  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  admit  that;  but  what  I  am  contending  is 
that  they  are  not  injured  if  you  can  supply  the  milling  demana  at 
any  time  by  reaching  right  over  across  the  line  and  keeping  your  mills 
running  with  Canadian  wheat. 

Mr.  Moses.  If  you  are  thinking  a  great  deal  more  of  their  using 
Canadian  wheat  rather  than  American  wheat;  I  am  thinking  about 
using  American  wheat  for  American  consumption. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  wheat  is  free,  of  course  they  will  use 
Canadian  wheat. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  Senator  McCum- 
ber's  question.  He  wants  to  protect  American  wheat,  and  is  trying 
to  find  out  the  effect. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  effect  would  be,  if  they  could  reach  over  the  line 
and  bring  this  wheat  in,  they  would  not  buy  oiu*  wheat,  and  our 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  farmers  that  raise  hard  winter 
wheat  would  be  compelled  to  come  in  actual  competition  with 
Canadian  wheat  growers. 

Senator  McCumber.  By  the  mere  grinding  alone  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Because  they  are  not  ^oing  down  to  your 
countrv  to  get  your  hard  wheat? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  would  go  into  Canada,  which  would  be 
nearer,  if  it  was  free,  and  it  would  naturally  drive  our  wheat  down. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would.  Of  course,  all  former  tariff  laws  in  the 
United  States  always  protected  wheat  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  a 
bushel  and  $1 .25  on  flour.  There  is  a  very  short  clause  on  the  grinding 
of  wheat  in  bond,  or  any  other  raw  material,  and  the  identity  of  the 
product  must  be  maintained. 

Senator  McCumber.  Which  is  not  followed  out  in  fact. 

Mr.  Moses.  Not  always;  but  they  police  it  pretty  well. 

Senator  Watson.  Under  the  system  of  American  valuation,  you 
could  get  out  the  American  value  of  that  product  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes.  It  appears  to  me  tnat  the  ad  valorem  duty 
would  protect  our  wheat,  with  the  fluctuations  up  and  down  in  the 
wheat  market,  better  than  the  specific  duty,  if  the  leed  is  protected  by 
specific  duty.  Take  this  as  it  is  written  now,  at  practically  a  dollar 
a  barrel,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  us,  if  the  feed  is  high  enough  to 
keep  out  the  Canadian  wheat,  with  the  exception  that  we  would  be 
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subjected  to  occasional  raids  of  Canadian  flour  coming  over,  ptrti^^ 
larly  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  vou  to  know  that  we  have  figuml  ■/ 
from  our  different  capacity  mills  that  to  shut  down  a  mill  one  da^  - ' 
account  of  lack  of  orders,  and  we  did  it  several  days  last  year,  rn**.- 
us  for  a  500-barrel  mill  $385,  and  we  discharged  every  man  we  nx 

fet  rid  of  except  the  force  of  skilled  labor  that  we  'must  maiDti  - 
hat  runs  on  up  to  a  2,000-barrel  mill.     I  think  a  2,000-barrpl  el 
costs  $1,200  a  day  to  shut  down.     We  have  to  keep  our  salesm^  •  * 
the  road  to  sell  more  flour.     We  have  to  keep  our  millers  and  •■.: 
engineers  and  all  our  help  that  we  can  not  replace  by  going  ti»  *• 
ordinary  labor  market,  and  to  shut  down  a  day,  the  milb  all  figkt  ' 
A  miller  will  sacrifice  his  goods  rather  than  do  it.     If  Canada  ^t«  i 
shortage  and  they  can  ship  over  into  this  coimtry,  thev  may  ptv  v". 
a  dollar  a  barrel  rather  than  shut  down.     They  would  not  'makr  t:  ■ 
money,  but  they  would  supply  that  much  of  our  market  with  CamJi 
flour  ground  out  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  it.    ^' 
can  raise  enough  wheat  in  this  coimtry  to  more  than  supplv  *  .* 
people.     Our  milling  facilities  are  superior  to  those  of  any  natKio  :' 
the  world.     I  think  our  operators  are  as  economical  as  any,  and  r 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  it  is  the  four, 
and  fifth  largest  industry  operated  with  a  less  per  cent  profit,  pr^ 
ceding  the  war,  than  any  industry.     It  is  a  highly  competitive  . 
dustry.     There  is  never  such  a  thing  as  a  price  agreement  made  tL' 
I  know  of.     I  have  lots  of  personal  friends  m  the  milling  bosiofs^-  ^.' 
when  we  get  in  competition  with  a  brand  of  their  flour  it  is  all  f*  r- 
gotten.     We  have  less  excess  milling  production,  compared  with  ti 
requirements  of  the  consumer  of  flour  on  the  domestic  market.    ^  ■ 
should  export  30  per  cent  of  our  run. 

They  are  rapidly  getting  hold  of  a  foreign  market  again,  aixi  i 
believe  we  can  in  that  wav  not  only  increase  the  average  prvr  • 
the  farmer,  because  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  have  a  bar.*: 

Sower  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  mills  rather  than  a  few  expc»rt^-* 
ut  you  will  give  employment  to  American  labor  in  grindinc  <•* 
wheat  and  supply  the  dairy  interests  with  a  lar^e  volume  of  mill  f-- 
at  a  lower  price,  and  that  should  make  milk  and  butter  cheaper. 

We  believe  this  is  an  essential  industrv,  a  semipublic  utility,  at 
that  you  should  consider  not  only  our  needs  as  millers*  but  the  eft**"-  " 
has  upon  not  only  the  producer,  out  the  consumer,  to  keep  us  nmnirj 
If  you  keep  us  running  we  will  furnish  us  people  of  the  United  Sia'-- 
with  the  cneapest  flour  of  any  people  on  the  globe.  If  we  aiv  >ty 
down  half  the  time  and  you  let  foreign  flour  be  dumped  in  heft  '■'-* 
consumer  must  pay  the  price  and  we  will  go  broke.  We  are  in'* 
not  to  go  broke.  It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  figure  it  out.  I**- 
year  the  backbone  of  the  Canadian  market  was  broken  by  Can«du' 
wheat.  In  one  day  it  went  off  25  cents  a  bushel  on  account  of  fr " ' 
going  out  of  New  York  City  into  the  New  England  States.  ^ 
shut  down  our  mills  for  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  0*Hara  present  ?    Mr.  Jacobs  i    Mr.  £««■=• 
Mr.  Husband  ? 
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iTATEMEVT  OF  A.  L.  GOETZMAVH,  OF  MIHITEAPOLIS,  MIVN., 
REPRESENTIlfG  MILLEBS'  NATIONAL  FEDEBATION. 

Mr.    GoETZMANN.  Mr.  Husband's  time  will  be  divided  between 
nyself  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Moses^  of  Kansas  City. 

^  My   name  is  A.  L.  Goetzmann.     I  am  president  of  the  Millers' 
sational  Federation.    Mr.  Moses  is  president  of  the  Kansas  Flour 
lills  Co^  of  Kansas  City,  and  likewise  president  of  the  Southwest 
»Iillers'  Lieasue.     I  want,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
nen,  to  speak  to  paragraph  730. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address  ? 
Mr.  Goetzmann.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  you  speaking  for  Mr.  Husband  ? 
Mr.  Goetzmann.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  Millers'  National  Federa- 
ion.     Gentlemen,  we  are  here  to  ask  a  compensatory  duty  on  flour 
:o  the  duty  on  wheat.     Paragraph  730  provides  25  cents  a  bushel 
'or  i^heat  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour.     On  the  face  of  it, 
:hat  would  look,  since  there  are  4^  bushels  of  wheat  used  to  make  a 
barrel  of  100  per  cent  flour,  as  if  there  were  a  discrimination  against 
the  flour  of  12^  c.ents  per  barrel.     As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  that 
discrimination  is  approximately  51  cents  per  barrel.     That  is,  xmder 
this   schedule  you  are  admitting  the  finished  product  which  we 
manufacture  at  51  cents  per  196  pounds  less  than  we  will  have  to 
pay  on  wheat  which  we  will  use  in  manufacturing  that  196  pounds 
of  flour. 

It  is  arrived  at  in  this  way.     It  is  somewhat  technical,  but  I  think 
I  can  explain  it  very  briefly.     There  is  72i  per  cent  of  the  total  extrac- 
tion in  tne  wheat  berry  producing  100  per  cent  flour,  such  as  you  gen- 
tlemen will  recall  we  ate  during  the  war  time,  but  which  no  American 
eats  volimtarily.     From  that  72^  per  cent  the  normal  extraction 
that  is  used  in  a  family  patent  flour  is  approximately  75  per  cent. 
Senator  MgCumbeb.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  72^  per  cent? 
Mr.  Goetzmann.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  72^  per  cent.     In  other 
words,  when  you  figure  that  down  it  takes  about  1.85  pounds  of  wheat 
to  make  1  pound  of  family  patent  flour.    And  I  want  to  say  that  flour 
is  approximately  the  type  that  is  imported  from  Canada,  75  per  cent 
or  even  higher  extraction,  down  to  50  sometimes.     The  result  is  that 
it  takes  approximately  6  bushels  2  and  a  fraction  pounds  of  wheat  to 
make  1  barrel  of  family  patent  flour,  and  the  cost  of  the  wheat  is  25 
cents  per  bushel,  or  rather  the  cost  of  the  duty  is  25  cents  per  bushel, 
and  on  that  amount — 6  bushels  2  plus  pounds — of  wheat,  it  is  $1.51, 
and  you  assess  against  the  flour,  of  that  amount,  $1. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  kind  of  flour  you  make  ? 
Mr.  Goetzmann.  That  is  the  kind  that  practically  everybody  uses 
in  the  United  States.     Nobody  uses  100  per  cent  flour  and  never 
have  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  war  time. 

What  we  would  like  to  ask  is  that  you  place  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent  in  the  bill  against  protection  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat.     That  means,  of  course,  wheat  flour,  semolina,  crushed  or 
cracked  wheat,  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings. 
Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Goetzmann.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  you  please. 
Senator  Watson.  Fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  plus  the  ad 
valorem  ? 
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Mr.  GoETZMANN.  No;  just  the  ad  valorem.  That  does  not  rt^^ 
the  question  of  bran,  shorts,  etc.  When  we,  as  manafactnrK^ 
import  the  wheat  from  which  we  make  flour  we  pay  for  the  bm. 
shorts,  and  middlings  on  the  basis  of  the  wheat  price,  which  ainott£> 
with  this  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  to  0.42  oenu  |yr 

i)er  pound  on  that  feedstuff,  which  is  $8.40  a  ton*  $8.40  a  ton  woil. 
ook  awfully  high  to  a  farmer;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  adv  p^'- 
ticular  necessity  of  it.  Therefore,  if  we  may  be  given  the  25  per  of : 
ad  valorem  duty  on  the  Canadian  value  of  bran,  that  would  amour.', 
approximately  to  $2  or  $2.25  per  ton,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  &r ; 
thmk  it  would  take  care  of  itself. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any  favors.    V 
we  want  on  earth  is  to  be  placed  on  an  even  break  with  the  otr.  - 
fellow,  and  if  the  American  flour  miller  can  not  work  out  his  fi* 
salvation  on  that  basis  he  is  willing  to  go  down  and  out  with  r.« 
flag  flying. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  House  n..  ' 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  That  woula  be  approximately  a   50  per  '^t 
increase  over  the  House  bill;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  as  near  as  you  can  figure  it  ? 

Mr.  GrOETZMANN.  Yes;  as  near  as  we  can  figure*  it.    May  I  l*^*- 
with  the  reporter  the  computation  I  made  and  ask  that  it  be  inrlu'i-v 
in  the  record?     It  is  somewhat  technical  and  complicated.  an<J 
might  be  better  if  the  formal  statement  appears  in  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  mav  be  done. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:* 

To  make  one  barrel  of  100  per  cent  flour  of  72J  per  cent  extnrtion.  4^  bwb^  ' 
wheat  (270  pounds)  are  requu^d.  On  this,  duty  at  25  cents  |>er  bushel  vwl:  • 
$1.12^;  75  per  cent  separation  of  72}  per  cent  extraction  would  yield  54  pooikJi  t«". 
grade  patent  floiu",  or  1  pound  of  flour  to  each  1.85  pounds  of  wheat.  196X1>>>-  - 
pounds  of  wheat,  or  6  oushels  2.6  pounds.  The  duty  on  this  wheat  at  25  ret:*  *•' 
Dushel  would  be  $1.51.  The  duty  on  196  pounds  ofhigh^rrade  foreifp  pat«i«  4  -• 
at  50  cents  per  100  pounds  would  be  98  cents,  making  a  discrimination  eqoiw* 
to  51  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the  foreign  (Canadian)  miller.  _  , 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  It  should   be   observed   that   this  cover?  f'.  • 
patent  fiour.    It  should  be  further  noted  that  that  is  the  only  z^*- 
imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.     The  lower-«ri" 
flour  or  clears  are  practically  all  exported  in  competition  with  :■ 
Canadian  clears  and  therefore  we  can  be  placed  on  a  parity  in  * 
other  manner  than  as  indicated. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  run  a  mill  yourself  ? 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  In  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  No,  sir.    My  mill  is  in  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Senator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  the  wheat  you  grind  r 
flour  do  you  buy  in  the  United  States,  and  what  proportion  A**  * 
buy  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  Practically  all  in  the  United  States,  uniil  *' 
last  year  or  two.  During  the  last  year  or  two  there  was  much  ••' 
brought  in,  w^hen  there  was  free  importation.  If  I  may  be  perroj't- 
to  go  a  little  further,  I  am  inclineo  to  think  there  will  be  «>in-  ' 
ported  this  year  in  spite  of  the  duty,  due  to  the  fact  of  a  shorloi^ 
spring  wheat. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  spring  wheat  altogether! 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  As  far  as  we  can. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  use  some  winter  wheat  ? 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  does  it 
•equire  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmank.  One  hundred  per  cent  flour  is  4  bushels  and  30 
3ounds,  which  includes  the  patent  flour,  which  we  use  at  home,  and 
"lears,  which  are  sold  almost  entirely  abroad  in  competition  with 
^^anadian  flour.  To  make  a  barrel  of  family  patent  flour  it  requires 
3  bushels  2  and  a  fraction  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Six  busnels  and  2.02  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Goet^mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  follow  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the  wheat 
lecessary  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  through  the  process.  Will  you 
make  a  statement  to  the  committee  of  the  cost  of  the  6  bushels  of 
wheat  that  enters  into  a  barrel  of  flour,  what  you  get  out  of  it,  if 
anything,  besides  the  flour,  in  the  way  of  shorts  and  bran  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures.  Six  bushels 
2.6  pounds  is  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  make  a  75  per  cent  or 
so-called  family  patent  flour.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  we  have 
the  balance  of  the  weight  of  that,  made  up  of  approximately  18  per 
cent  of  what  we  call  **nrst  clear  flour, *'  sometimes  higher  than  that, 
sometimes  20  or  22,  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  and 
approximately  5  per  cent  of  what  we  call  *^  second  clear  flour.'*  That 
covers  the  gross  amount  of  flour  of  72  per  cent  of  extraction  that  is 
gotten  out  of  the  wheat.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  bran  and 
middlings  or  shorts. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Moses.  Seventy  per  cent  of  bran  and  30  per  cent  of 
shorts. 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  ^'red-dog  flour,''  so 
''ailed,  in  the  Northwest.  It  means  the  bees  wings  and  lowest  quality 
of  flour.     Does  that  answer  you  question  j 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  does  not  convey  much  of  any  meaning 
to  me.  I  am  going  to  formulate  some  questions  on  the  subject  ana 
send  them  to  you,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  would  answer  them. 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  6.2  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of 
flour  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  A  barrel  of  family  patent  flour. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  that  barrel  of  family  patent  flour  that  it  takes 
6.2  bushels  of  wheat  to  make,  how  many  pounds  of  shorts  and  bran 
do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  I  would  hesitate  to  give  you  that.  I  can  not  do  it 
right  now.     Will  you  give  me  the  privilege  of  getting  those  figures  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Certainly. 

^Ir.  Goetzmann.  Possibly  Mr.  Moses  is  more  mentally  alert  than  I 
am  with  respect  to  those  particular  things,  but  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  furnish  you  that  information  later. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  B.  HUTCHINSON. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  live  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  I  am  manager  of 
the  shelled  nuts  and  confectioners'  supply  department  of  Birdsong 
Bros.,  New  York  City,  and  I  am  representing  the  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation  of  New  York  with  referenoe  to  paragraphs  754,  755,  and  758, 
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referring  to  almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts,  both  shelled  ainl  u-- 
shelled,  and  I  am  here  particulariy  to  protest  against  the  enitnu*--* 
rates  of  duty  advocated  before  you  gentlemen  by  the  Calif*«n..k 
growers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  dried  fruit  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No,  sir.     That  was  an  error  in  the  schedtL» 
I  first  want  to  point  out,  with  reference  to  these  demands  of  i\ 
fomia,  that  under  their  own  showing  they  have  sold  60  per  cent  •* 
the  total  quantity  of  almonds  in  the  shell  that  were  marketed  r. 
this  country,  and  have  also  sold  and  marketed  70  per  cent  of  ;•' 
walnuts  in  the  shell  that  were  marketed  in  this  country.    In  «^  '- 
nection  with  their  request  for  further  increases  of  duty  I  want  ' 
refer  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Tucker  before  the  Way^  *'■. 
Means  Committee,  as  shown  on  page  1908  of  the  record.     In  *n?i-' 
to  a  question  he  said : 

In  normal  times  paper-shell  almonds  brought  35  cents  a  pound  in  the  «fep^  - 
cents  per  pound  for  the  seedling  variety,  which  reprepcnts  the  major  portico  '•    - 
crop.    The  average  last  year,  during  the  war  and  war  conditions,  wae  about  *'  • 
a  pound  for  paper  shell  and  35  cents  a  pound  for  seddlings. 

Later  on  Mr.  Tucker  testified  with  reference  to  the  cost  <if  p'  ■ 
ducing  almonds,  as  shown  on  page  1909  of  the  record,  as  foUi  «• 

The  University  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  prodncinr  the  1'.' 
crop  at  approximately  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  shell. 

Between  16  cents  per  pound  and  his  statements  of  35  ind  4" 
cents  there  is  an  enormous  profit  somewhere,  and  I  submit  ib* 
their  argument  for  enormously  increased  duties  is  unwarranted. 

This  IS  a  long  subject,  and  I  have  a  brief  which  I  will  ask  pent;- 
sion  to  submit.  Wnat  I  want  to  do  is  to  call  a  few  salient  pt<r-* 
to  your  attention. 

To  show  the  greediness  of  California  in  contending  for  this  Ia/T*- 
increased  duty  on  a  product  which  up  to  the  present  they  arr  o  * 
able  to  produce — I  refer  to  shelled  almonds  and  shelled  wahwt*- 
the  growers  ask  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  wabf.- 
and  15  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  almonas.  These  ?oods  are  rt- 
tirely  different  in  character  from  the  nuts  in  the  shell  and  are  *'i 
to  an  entirely  different  trade. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  they  do  not  raise  the  shelled  »»•- 
nuts  conmiercially  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned  thfv  ir 
not  known  commercially.  The  shelled  almonds  they  nrniv 
last  year,  under  Mr.  Tucker's  own  statement,  was  one-l^ali  of  I  P»' 
cent  of  the  crop. 

Senator  McCumber.  Maybe  I  misunderstood  you.     You  mean  *" 
shelled  product  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  shelled  prodW- 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  the  entire  production  I 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No,  not  the  entire  production.  The  p^^' 
I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  these  shelled  goods  are  practicaUj  i'^ 
raw  material  of  bakers,  manufacturing  confectioners,  almond  p*?-' 
manufacturers,  bread  and  cake  bakers,  biscuit  and  crarker  nur-' 
facturers,  blanchers,  salters,  and  similar  industries,  just  as  m'i 
raw  material  to  them  as  flour  or  sugar,  because  it  enters  int«»  \^*' 
product  in  combination  with  those  articles. 
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In  regard  to  almonds,  the  manufacturering  confectioners  and 
heir  allied  industries  that  I  have  mentioned  have  in  the  past  en- 
lea  vored  to  use  California  almonds,  but  they  found  they  could  not 
;et  a  good  product,  one  suitable  to  the  trade,  and  the  reason  was 
hat  they  found  the  California  almonds  were  fibrous  and  lacking  in 
lavor.  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  of  New  York,  who 
s  a  large  manufacturer  of  almond  paste,  as  well  as  confectionery, 
o  state  that  his  company  some  time  ago  bought  a  quantity  of  Can- 
brnia  almonds  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  test,  and  he 
lad  to  sell  on  the  market  the  majority  of  what  he  bought,  and  what 
le  did  use  he  could  only  do  so  in  conjunction  with  90  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  imported  almonds. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  point  that  I  want  to  bring  up  to  you  is  that 
to   produce  1  pound  ol  shelled  almonds  it  is  necessary  to  have  3 
pounds  of  almonds  in  the  shell.     California  sold  practically  all  its 
almonds  in    the    shell   last   year.     There   were  between   ten   and 
eleven  million  pounds.     The  importation  of  shelled  abnonds  was 
27,543,521  pounds.     In  order  to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the 
comparative  volume  with  the  California  product  it  is  necessary  to 
multiply  that  by  three.     Therefore  we  get  a  result  of  importations 
of  shelled  almonds,  but  in  terms  of  almonds  in  the  shell,  of  82,636,568 
pounds.     In  other  words,  there  were  eight  times  the  quantity  of 
shelled  almonds  imported  as  California  produced  last  year;  they  are 
now  asking  you  to  put  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  those  shelled 
ahnonds  vmen  they  can  not  produce  them.     They  might  be  able  to 
produce  them  in  7  to  10  years  if  they  would  plant  trees  now,  but  I 
would  think  it  doubtful  whether  they  could  produce  any  such  quan- 
tity.    Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  capital  to-day  to  plant  the 
trees  for  that  quantity'^     On  the  surface  it  is  plain  that  their  de- 
mands are  absurd.     It  looks  like  the  fable  of  the  ''fox  and  the  grapes.^' 
There  is  a  big  trade  here,  and  they  can't  get  it.     They  haven't  the 
quality  or  the  quantity.     Yet  they  want  it,  and  so  they  want  to  make 
the  consmner,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  pay  a  big  increased 
duty  simply  to  satisfy  their  spleen. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  further  on  almonds.     Yes;  there  is  one 
other  point  I  want  to  mention.     In  the  shelled  almonds  it  is  neces- 
sary for  importers  to  go  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world.     Of 
course,  we  get  them  from  Europe,  but  we  do  not  get  almonds  of  the 
same  type,  quality,  and  description  from  one  place.     We  have  to  go 
to  Andalusia,  Spain,  for  a  certain  almond,  the  sweetest  almond  known, 
used  for  table  purposes.     They  are  known  as  the  Jordan  almond. 
There  is  no  such  tning  as  the  Jordan  almond  grown  in  California. 
We  have  to  go  to  the  Alicante  district  of  Spain  for  a  certain  almond 
used  very  largely  in  confectionery.     We  have  to  go  to  the  district  of 
Valencia  for  the  Valencia  almonds;  and  to  Majorca  for  the  Majorca 
almonds.     The  almonds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  almond 
bars  come  from  the  Island  of  Majorca.     The  Beraude  almonds  are 
largely  used  for  table  use  and  for  blanching  and  salting,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Province  of  Provence,  France.     Then  the  Avola  almonds 
used  by  manufacturing  confectioners  are  produced  in  the  Island  of 
Sicily.    They  are  used  for  salting  and  small  sizes  for  chocolate  coat- 
ing.   The  Aetna  almonds  also  come  from  Sicily,  and  are  used  by 
manufacturing  confectioners.     The  Palma  and  Girghenti  almonds 
also  come  from  Sicily,  and  are  used  by  bakeries,  confectioners,  and 
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chocolate  almond-bar  manufacturers.    The  Bari  almonds  came  fr- 
the  Puglia  District  of  Italy  and  are  similar  to  the  Palma  and  Gir- 
ehenti  almonds.     The  Cretan  almonds  are  produced  on  the  IsUnd  ■ ' 
Crete,  a  Grecian  island.     The  Canary  almonds  come  from  the  Por-. 
guese  Canary  Islands.     Each  grade  has  its  own  particular  use.     Em- 
one  of  them  is  distinct.     You  can  not  obtain  one  grade  except  in  tit* 
particular  place.     You  can  not  go  to  Italy  and  get  the  Jordan  &. 
monds^  and  you  can  not  go  to  Spain  and  get  the  Palma  and  ( >  -- 
ghenti  or  the  Aetna,  or  the  Bari  or  the  Avola  almonds. 

This,  for  20  years,  has  been  a  highly  technical  business.  ^» 
importers  have  had  to  know  just  what  our  customers'  requiranrr.** 
were.  They  often  did  npt  know  where  to  go  themselves  for  xh^^ 
almonds,  and  we  have  had  to  seek  them  in  these  countries  I  Iat* 
mentioned.  We  did  not  find  them  in  California.  If  the^  are  thrr^ 
we  have  no  prejudice  against  California.  It  is  an  American  Su'« 
and  we  are  Americans,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  abroad  if  we  can  e^* 
them  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  When  was  that  statement  made  as  to  the  co^t  • ' 
raising  almonds  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  on  page  1909  of  the  record  befoiv  t:- 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee.     It  says: 

The  University  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  produdng  tbcir  IV^ 
crop  at  approximately  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  shell. 

Senator  McLean.  1920? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  1920.    That  is  Mr.  Tucker's  testimony.    I  o« 
not  know  what  date  the  statement  was  issued. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  up.     I  would  suggest  you  mai" 
your  statement  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  rvard  t 
walnuts,  and  then  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  file  this  briel^  vki* .. 
gives  it  in  detail. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  shelled  walnuts  the  importations  wrre  ak^u' 
20,000,000  pounds.  That  was  in  the  year  1920.  It  is  neMssarr  to 
use  4  pounds  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  pound  of  shelled  walnut- 
That  makes  a  total  of  80,000,000  pounds  of  walnutfi  in  the  sIh*! 
The  latest  statistics  indicate  that  California  produced  in  1919.  th-" 
only  year  I  could  gather  statistics  for,  56,496,000  pounds.  Thii 
conclusively  shows  tnat  for  these  manufacturing  purposes,  Califonui 
could  not  commence  to  supply  the  need.  Now,  (Jalifomia  ask.«  » 
duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  these  shelled  walnuts,  and  they  can  d-  ' 
supply  the  quantity,  even  if  they  could  supply  the  Quality.  wLi- '. 
they  can  not  do.  They  claim  they  can,  but  tne  manuiactums.  vt 
know  better  than  I  do,  tell  me  they  can  not  obtain  the  same  result* 
from  the  California  goods.  I  am  going  to  leave  now  the  subject  • '' 
walnuts. 

On  shelled  filberts,  there  are  none  grown  here  commercially.  I' 
fact,  thev  do  not  enter  as  a  factor  at  all. 

Therefore,  the  only  question  for  you  to  consider,  gentlemen.  :."" 
placing  the  rate  of  duty,  is  what  will  bring  the  greatest  revenue  fn*^ 
them.  The  recommendation  of  the  conunittee  of  the  dried  fru.** 
association  on  the  duties  in  these  various  paragraphs  are  as  foU«7v> 

In  paragraph  754,  almonds,  almonds  in  tne  shell  4  cents  per  poasr' 
shelled  almonds  6  cents;  paragraph  755,  filberts,  filberts  in  the  fi-r- 
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c^nts  per  pound,  shelled  filberts  6  cents;  paragraph  758,  walnuts, 
w-alnuts  in  tne  shell  3  cents  per  pound,  shelled  walnuts  6  cents. 

These  figures  will  give  almost  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  and  above 
Ixe  present  rates,  and  are  practically  the  same  as  those  contained  in 
He  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  I  don't  tmnk  they  will  interfere  with  the 
-olume  of  the  importations.  Therefore,  they  will  not  affect  the 
Treasury  receipts.  In  fact,  they  will  enhance  the  Treasury  receipts 
>y  the  amoxmt  of  this  50  per  cent.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that 
xcessive  rates  of  duty  will  imdoubtedly  tend  to  lower  importations 
md  will  decrease  revenues  to  the  United  States. 

I  would  Uke  to  submit  this  brief  for  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  prmted  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Almondb. 

The  quantitv  of  almonds  produced  in  California  in  the  vear  1918,  ss  shown  on 
>a<re  1954,  TanfT  Inforijiation,  1921,  Bulletin  No.  17,  was  10,200,000  pounds.  The 
mportation  of  almonds  during  the  year  1919,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
if  Statistics  of  Imports,  was  27,543,521  pounds  shelled  almonds,  and  7,482,538  pounds 
in^helled  almonds.  As  a  method  of  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  total 
ieure  as  denominated  under  ttie  term  of  "Almond  in  the  shell,"  and  for  this  piupose 
K^e  multiply  the  quotation  of  shelled  almonds  by  3  (on  the  ratio  of  3  pounas  oi  al- 
nonds  in  tLe  shell  to  produce  1  pound  of  shelled  almonds),  which  gives  us  a  figure 
>f  82,636,5(53  pounds,  to  which  add  the  importations  of  almonds  in  the  shell,  7,482,538 
[X)unds.  giving  a  grand  total  of  importations  of  90,119,101  pounds,  based  on  the  de- 
nomination of  "Almonds  in  the  shell." 

This  indicates  that  there  was  imported  into  this  country  at  least  eiprht  times  the 
iiuantity  of  almonds  that  were  produced  in  California  in  the  year  1918,  consequently 
tho  consumers  of  the  United  States,  if  an  increased  duty  w^as  imposed,  would  be  subject 
to  hea\ily  increased  prices  for  their  raw  materials  and  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
comparatively  small  producers  in  California. 

In  addition,  the  larger  consuniption  (over  90  per  cent)  of  shelled  almonds  is  by 
consumers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

These  shelled  almonds  are  used  mainly  by  manufacturing  confectioners,  chocolate 
manufacturers.  almond-))aste  manufacturers,  bread  and  cake  bakers,  biscuit  and 
cracker  manufactiu'ers,  blanchers,  salters,  and  similar  industries,  and,  due  to  the 
variety  of  their  products,  they  need  a  very  large  variety  of  these  goods,  \'arieties  which 
are  only  obtainable  in  certain  countries  and  which  have  not  been  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia  and  from  experiments  which  have  been  made  it  appears  it  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  in  that  State:  For  instai^ce: 

JORDAN    ALMONUS. 

There  are  about  1,500.000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  ased  chieflv  for  table  purposes  (being  known  as  the  best  flavored 
almonds  grown),  also  for  blancliing  and  salting,  and  also  by  confectioners  for  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  "sugar-coated  Jordan  almonds."  These  almonds 
are  grown  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
produce  them  elsewhere. 

ALICANTE   ALMONDS. 

There  are  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States  and  they  are  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  candies  and  confectionery, 
for  chocolate  coating.  The  largest  sizes  are  also  used  for  blanching,  roasting,  salting, 
etr\  The^e  are  grown  in  the  Pro\ince  of  Alicante,  in  Spain,  and  can  not  be  produced 
elsewhere. 

VALENCIA   ALMONDS. 

There  are  about  3,500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States.  These  almonds  are  used  principally  in  the  Wocery  trade,  who  sell  them  to 
the  general  public  for  the  making  of  almond  cakes.  They  are  especially  in  very  large 
demand  by  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  it  has  been  a  custom  to  make  such  cakes  for 
their  various  religious  holidays.    They  are  produced  in  and  near  Valencia,  Spain. 
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MAJORCA  ALMONDS. 


There  are  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States.  They  are  mainly  used  by  the  manuiacturera  of  chocolate-almond  ban,  which 
is  a  well-known,  very  laiige,  industry.    They  are  produced  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 


BERAUDE  ALMONDS. 


There  are  about  75,000  pounds  of  these  almonds  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  table  use,  and  also  for  blanching  and  salting,  and 
are  produced  in  the  Province  of  Provence,  pSrance. 


AVOLA  ALMONDS. 


There  are  about  700,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unite<i 
States.    These  are  used  mainly  by  manufacturing  confectioners  for  chocolate  coating 
The  larger  sizes  are  also  used  for  blanching  and  salting  and  are  in  particularly  goui 
favor  for  this  purpose,  because  of  their  flatness,  and,  also,  the  sldns  being  thin,  render 
them  easily  blanched.    They  are  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 


iBTNA  ALMONDS. 


There  are  about  2,000,000  poimds  of  this  grade  imported  amiually  into  the  Unitei 
States.  They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  manufacturing  confectioners  for  chocolai*? 
coating  and  chocolate  dipping,  and  also  for  topping,  the  larger  sizes  also  for  blanchinir 
and  salting.    These  are  likewise  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 


PALM  A  AND  GIROHENTI  ALMONDS. 


There  are  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unite«i 
States.  These  almonds  are  used  cheifly  by  manufacturers  of  chocolate  almond  ban* 
and  by  manufacturing  coniectioners  and  biscuit  manufacturers,  also  by  bakers,  and 
they  are  also  retailed  through  the  grocers  to  the  consuming  public.  These  are  a\so 
produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 


BARI  ALMONDS. 


There  are  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unit««i 
States.  They  are  used  chieny  by  manufacturers  of  chocolate  almond  bars,  aJso  b> 
cake  bakers  and  bread  bakers.    They  are  produced  in  the  Puglia  district  of  Italy. 


CRETAN   ALMONDS. 

There  are  about  500.000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unitt^^i 
States.  They  are  used  largely  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  also  by  bakera 
and  allied  industries.    They  are  a  product  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Greece). 

CANARY  ALMONDS. 

There  are  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  UniiiMl 
States.  Ihey  are  used  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  bakers.  They  ar^ 
grown  in  the  Canary  Islands  (I'ortuguese). 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  almonds  produced  in  other  countries  than  tho>e 
above  named. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  these  various  varieties  can  not  be  produretl  ii) 
California,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  California  product  is  of  a  fibrous  naturr  an) 
lacking  in  flavor,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  produce  shelled  almonds  for  commt>r- 
cial  purposes  for  the  last  25  years,  but  without  success  to  the  present  time,  and  ftir 
this  reason  manufacturers  of  confectionery  and  cakes  have  founa  it  impossible  to  ur*- 
it  in  their  business. 

In  the  argument  submitted  by  the  California  growers  they  have  claimed  additional 
protection,  so  that  the  present  uncultivated  lands  in  that  State  may  be  utilize<l  i-t 
the  growth  of  almond  trees,  and  they  claim  that  such  trees  would  commence  to  b«»aT 
fruit  in  from  two  to  three  years.  1  his  has  been  positively  contradicted  by  experienc*-. 
which  has  shown  that  almond  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  before  they  are  at  least  of  in*- 
to  seven  years'  growth.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  burden  to  a  \vt\ 
laree  number  of  consumers  in  the  United  States,  which  is  practically  the  entire  gonerd) 
public,  if  additional  import  duties  be  imposed. 
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The  CaHfomians  also  mention  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  their  almond 
rrhaxds  and  approximate  the  same  as  $50,000,000  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
oyed  as  50,000  during  the  harvest  season,  which  is  presumablv  not  more  than  two 
3nth8,  and  5,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  is  statea  on  page  2004  of  the 
itimooy  given  by  Mr.  Pierce  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
As  against  this  investment,  we  would  point  out  that  the  manufacturing  confec- 
>iiers  and  chocolate  manufacturers  have  an  estimated  capital  invested  in  their 
ifiuieaBes..tQ  the  amount  of  $250,000,000  and  employ  120,000  people  all  the  year 
und.  These  figures  do  not  include  about  75,000  small  retailers,  very  many  of 
[lom  manufacture  candy  in  a  small  way  and  employ  from  two  to  five  people  in  each 
>re.  The  baking  industry  has  a  capital  of  about  $500,000,000  and  employs  about 
O.OOO  people  all  the  year  round.  The  biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturers  have  an 
veetea  capital  of  about  $100,000,000  and  employ  about  50,000  people  all  the  year 
und. 

We  now  beg  to  refer  to  the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Gonunittee 
I  January  25, 1921,  "Tariff  Information,  1921,  Bulletin  No.  17,  *'  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Tucker, 
presenting  the  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange. 

On  page  1907  Mr.  Tucker  stated  that  he  represented  about  85  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
'^e  presume  he  meant  of  the  California  growers.  He  furthermore  stated  that  the  crop 
i  California  in  1920  was  about  5,500  tons;  that  is,  equal  to  about  11,000,000  pounds 
i  the  shell. 

We  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  importations  of  almonds  during  the  year  1919 
ere  90,119,110  pounds,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  Statistical  Department  (above 
iitlined  on  p.  1).  This  indicates  that  there  was  imported  into  this  country  in  the 
ear  1920  at  least  ei^t  times  the  quantity  of  almonds  that  was  produced  in  California 
I  the  same  year.  We  therefore  oall  to  the  conunittee's  attention  that,  inasmuch  as 
alifomia  produces  only  one-ninth  of  the  amount  of  almonds  consumed  in  this  country, 
:  would  not  be  right  that  the  large  number  of  consumers  of  these  goods  should  be 
enalized  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  additional  import  duty. 

We  furthermore  submit  that  if  the  additional  duties  are  imposed,  it  will  result  in  a 
ery  large  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  almonds  which  will  be  imported,  and  as  a  con- 
^quence,  the  United  States  Treasury  will  not  receive  the  equivalent  in  duties  that  is 
xpected  if  Congress  anticipates  that  imports  will  continue  as  before. 

In  connection  with  tiiis  subject,  we  would  also  mention  that  in  our  opinion  the 
BBultant  decrease  in  the  importation  would  have  a  tendency  to  place  out  of  employ- 
oent  a  verv  large  number  of  x>eople  who  now  are  employed  in  the  confectionery  and 
taking  and  allied  trades. 

Furthermore,  the  witnesses  for  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Association  have 
lied  to  convey  the  impression  to  Congress  that  the  imposition  of  an  additional  tari£f 
rould  not  affect  the  cost  of  almonds  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Tucker  and  shown  on  p^ge 
I9t)8  as  follows: 

'In  normal  times  paper-shell  almoads  brought  35  cents  a  pound  in  the  shell,  25 
^ents  per  pound  for  the  seedling  variety,  which  represent  the  major  portion  of  our 
"rop.  The  average  last  year,  during  the  war  and  war  conditions,  was  about  47  cents  a 
aound  for  paper-shell  and  35  cents  a  pound  for  seedlings." 

At  the  ratio,  which  they  state  is  3  pounds  of  almonds  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  pound 
if  shelled  almonds,  the  price  of  shelled  almonds  to  the  California  growers  would  be 
three  times  the  above;  in  other  words,  from  75  cents  to  $1.05  per  pound  in  normal 
limes,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  that  obtained  last  year,  it  would  be  from  $1.05 
per  pound  to  $1.41  per  pound  for  shelled  almonds. 

The  average  price  of^  imported  shelled  almonds  to  the  manufacturing  industries 
w^hich  use  them  was,  last  year,  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  it  is  wise  to  impose  this  additional  cost  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  food  product?,  of  which  almonds  constitute  an  important  part,  and  also 
w  to  whether  this  increase  would  not  lead  to  practical  substitution,  and  consequently 
the  elimination  of  almonds  from  a  large  part  of  bakory  and  confectionery  products. 

With  further  reference  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the  California  almonds  n  the  shell, 
as  above  mentioned,  we  beg  to  refer  to  page  1909,  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  stated: 

''The  University  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  1920 
crop  at  approximately  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  shell." 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  goods  were  sold  to  consumers  at  from  35  cents  per  pound 
to  47  cents  per  pound,  there  was  an  enormous  profit  to  the  growers,  and  they  surely  do 
not  need  any  further  protection. 
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On  page  1908  Mr.  Tucker  testified: 

*'  We  have  sold  a  few  flhelled  almonds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  our  aalw  bciac  ff^ 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total  cost.  *'    (A  typographicml  error,  a»  it  pnfattbiT  b«« 
"crop.") 

On  page  2005  Mr.  Pierce  stated  in  his  testimony: 

"Tne  present  existing  law  has  put  us  out  of  t£e  shelled  almond  buaneK.  ^ 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Tucker's  testimony  that  to  all  intents  and  put  pom  t^  '  *. 
fornians  were  never  in  the  shelled  almond  business,  as  they  acknowledj^  t^:  *: 
output  has  been  infinitesimal.    Why,  therefore,  should  the  very  Itf^e  nam**-* 
consumers  of  shelled  almonds  be  penalized  for  what,  after  all^  is  only  a  jfotmbrnt  •. 
we  would  say,  very  improbable)  furure  benefit  to  CaUfomians,  mhA  ccrtaufc*^  :     • 
benefit  that  they  would  derive  at  the  present  time,  as  they  acknoirl«d|ev  th»:  : 
have  not  ^t  the  yield. 

In  passing,  we  would  point  out  that  the  very  large  quantity  of  shelled  aJ^  : 
imported  shows  that  these  are  necessities  of  the  manuUictunng  confection«f»  az#:  " 
other  industries  which  we  have  previously  mentioned,  and  can  prmctiraUy  i»* 
sidered  as  part  of  their  raw  material. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  New  York  (Mty,  who  i*  a  laijr  =x 
facturer  of  almond  paste,  as  well  as  confectionery,  to  state  that  hi^  C€aipaii>  asp*.   - 
other  large  company  manufacturing  chocolate  products  combined  would  cai^ir  •  - 
many  almonds  as  are  now  produced  in  California,  pro\nded  that  the  quality  '«   ' 
same  was  suitable  for  their  purposes,  but  experience  nas  shown  that  this  ia  noc  tW  *- 
Mr.  Heide  states  that  at  one  time  he  purchased  some  California  almoiMb,  bat  rha    - 
articles  he  manufactured  with  them  were  so  unsatisfactorv,  owins  to  the  fibn^y  fa 
of  the  nuts,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  in  the  market  the  larger  part  of  i^  gn: 
of  California  almonds  which  he  had  bought.    And  he  further  statm  that «  el:  r-  . 
almonds  for  manufacturing  confectionery  purposes  could  only  be  uard  b>  ci  . 
them  with  the  imported,  and  then  not  in  excess  of  a  ratio  of  10  per  cent. 

As  corroborative  to  this  matter  we  quote  the  following  letter: 

California  Almond  Growers'  Exchanob, 

S12  California  Street^  San  Francisro^  Calif. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Tucker,  manager.) 

Gentlemen:  To  be  perfectly  frank,  your  letter  of  the  6th  does  not  itrikf  a  •  ■ 
responsive  chord.    The  experience  of  the  confectionery  trade  with  i^alilnmia  •**-  • 
almonds  is,  we  believe,  not  favorable  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  any  !<j»: 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  other    manufacturerp  arp  ' 
same  opinion. 

If  California  shelled  almonds  were  able  to  take  their  place  in  real  competitKc  « 
the  foreign  almonds,  this  question  of  protection  would  not  be  as  aeriou^ly  pts^^^  i: 
your  sales  efforts  would  have  been  proauctive  of  a  birger  distributioii  of  shelM  ale  ' 
in  the  confectionery  trade.    WTiether  the  factors  of  flavor  and  texture  <an  I*  V^'-j* 
up  in  California  almonds  to  the  standard  of  foreign  almonds  so  that  thev  i  an  k»  j- 
erally  used  by  the  manufacturing  trades  is  a  (question  that  is  undoubtedly  in%n^  . 
you.     From  our  own  standpoint  the  California  almond  is  a  negligible  qiianti:}  .i 
it  can  really  compete  in  these  two  essentials  with  the  foreign  almond. 

On  this  basis,  as  you  may  see,  we  are  not  particularly  interested  in  furtfaenu  ^    ' 
ideas  for  duty.     In  fact,  we  are  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co. 

Walter  H.  Belcher,  ViC£  Prendent  and  Gmfrai  Iftv- 

We  are  also  authorized  to  inform  you  that  recently  Mr.  Heide  endea%*aTd  t.  - 
chase  a  small  quantity  of  California  shelled  almonds  for  experimental  |Nirp<M<  l 
appplied  for  them  to  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  and  was  mfonDni  im 
tney  could  not  supply  him,  not  having  the  goods  on  hand. 

A^e  wish  to  ask  what  would  become  of  the  necessities  of  the  chocolate*  w*^'^"***  t .-« - 
the  confectioners,  and  the  other  allied  trades  should  an  incmaed  rate  of  d'i^>« 
imposed?    Should  they  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  California  to  mppj>    : 
shelled  almonds  to  carry  on  their  business  all  the  year  round,  when  <^abim.a   k. 
not  supply  any  shelled  almonds  now? 

It  is  m  view  of  the  importance  of  these  products  to  the  mannfactuwf  ite*  • 
respectfully  contend  that  the  duty  on  shelled  nuts  should  not  be  baaed  oa  a  la' 
three  times  the  dutv  on  nuts  in  the  shell. 

On  account  of  the  natural  growth  in  the  use  of  these  nuts  in  the  bakm  aro 
fectionery  trades,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  consumption  for  last  >^ear  W»  u  ¥*- 
of  25,000,000  pounds  of  shelled  almonds,  which  increases  the  ratio  abmT  a^v  : 
to  about  10  times.     It  is  hardly  consistent,  therefore,  to  penalise   the  n>eft^  - 
and  the  baking  and  confectionery  businesses  for  the  benefit  which  mi|Ekt  y\*'r 
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he  Oalifomia  yield  of  one-eighth  in  vohime  of  the  whole  consumption  in  the  United 
>tate8,  all  of  which  benefit,  if  any,  would  inure  to  one  State  only,  namely,  California, 
.nd  would  be  paid  for  by  consumers  of  the  other  47  States. 

With  reference  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  fruit-bearing  almond 
Tees,  iwe  quote  from  page  1955,  under  Jhe  head  of  "Yield  ": 

'*  Almonds  first  commence  bearing  at  from  2  to 4  years  of  age,  the  first  crop  ranging 
rom  one  to  two  nuts  up  to  a  hatful  or  possibly  more.  The  trees  would  first  commence 
o  he%r  a  crop  which  will  pay  to  harvest  at  from  3  to  5  years  of  age.  Ordinariljr  it 
«dll  be  nearer  the  latter,  depending  upon  the  type  of  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  growing 
ind  the  moisture  conditions  surrounding. " 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  at  least  five  years  would  be  consumed  before 
iny  of  the  trees  in  the  almond  groves  which  might  be  established  at  the  present  time 
wx>uld  be  in  such  condition  as  to  give  any  considerable  yield.  This  is  not  the  way 
Vmerican  industries  are  built.  The  bakers  and  confectioners  have  to  be  assured  at 
lU  times  that  thev  can  get  their  raw  material.  California  admits  that  it  is  not  yet  in 
x)eition  to  furnish  this,  and  yet  is  unreasonable  enough  to  request  the  adoption  of 
his  very  unbusinesslike  plan  of  protection  of  an  industry  which,  by  their  own  state- 
ment, does  not  need  protection,  and  from  which  they  could  derive  no  benefit  for  at 
east  five  vears  to  come,  if  then. 

We  furthermore  point  out  and  reiterate  that  even  though  California  were  to  start 
planting  almond  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  yield  in  the  time  mentioDed,  it  is 
?xoeedingly  doubtful  indeed  whether  they  would  be  able  to  produce  almonds  of  the 
qualities  and  grades  which  are  needed  by  the  confectioners  and  bakers'  industries. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  California  almond  crop  for  the  vears  1900  to 
1920  and  of  the  importation  of  almonds  for  the  vears  1912  to  1919  (as  taken  from  the 
r^alifornia  Fruit  News,  annual  review  number,  1920),  and  the  very  large  quantity  of 
shelled  almonds  imported  shows  conclusively  that  California  has  been  unable  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  above  enumerated. 


California  almond  crop. 
Tons. 


1900 2,  740 

1901 1, 500 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909. 

1910. 


3,270 

3,200 

800 

2,100 

750 

750 

2,900 

1,500 

3,300 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 7 

1920  (not  final) 5 


Tons. 

1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 


,450 
,000 
,100 
,250 
,500 
,400 
,000 
,100 
,250 
500 


United  States  imports  of  almonds  (fiscal  years). 


1912-13:  Pounds. 

Not  shelled 2, 592, 187 

Shelled 13, 078, 771 


15, 670, 958 


1913-14: 

Not  shelled 5, 730, 774 

Shelled 13, 307, 631 


19, 038, 405 


1914-15: 

Not  shelled 4, 902, 713 

Shelled 12,  208, 551 


17,111,264 


1915-16: 

Not  shelled 2, 929, 155 

Shelled 13, 667,  766 


16, 596, 921 


1916-17:  Pounds. 

Not  shelled 5, 010, 833 

Shelled 18, 413, 225 


23, 424, 058 


1917-18: 

Not  shelled. 
Shelled . . . . 


.*. . 


1918-19: 

Not  shelled. 
Shelled . . . . 


1919-20: 

Not  fihelled. 
Shelled.... 


4, 278, 990 
19, 561, 155 

23, 840, 145 


6, 733, 542 
23, 594,  915 

30, 328, 427 


7, 355, 804 
26, 326, 245 

33, 682, 139 
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We  suggest  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  almonds  in  the  bill  now  before  CongresB,  para- 
graph 754,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
"Almonds  in  the  shell,  4  cents  per  pound;  shelled  almonds,  6  cents  per  pound.** 
This  would  give  an  increased  revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and,  we  believe. 
would  not  be  a  serious  burden  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 

SHELLED   WALNUTS. 

The  last  statistics  indicate  that  California  produced  in  the  year  1919  56,496,300 
pounds  of  walnuts  in  the  shell  (p.  1743,  Tariff  Information,  Bulletin  No.  16). 

The  quantity  of  walnuts  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  1920  wsa 
10,041,342  pounds  of  shelled  walnuts  and  20,235,078  pounds  in  the  shell.  As  it  take^ 
4  pounds  01  walnuts  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  pound  of  shelled  walnuts,  it  is  necessary 
to  multiply  the  quantity  of  10,041,342  by  4  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  comparu^on 
with  the  output  of  California.  This  makes  a  figure  of  40,165,368  pounds,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  20,235,078  pounds  imported  m  the  shell,  making  a  grand  total  <>t 
60^,446  pounds. 

The  shelled  walnuts  imported  into  this  country  in  the  year  1920  as  above  were  <^f 
several  varieties  and  from  various  countries,  for  instance: 

MATETTE   SHELLED  WALNUTS. 

There  are  about  500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unite*! 
States.  These  are  known  to  be  the  finest  flavored  walnuts  grown  and  are  sold  mainly 
to  the  household  trade  through  the  fancy  grocers.  They  are  also  used  by  manufac- 
turing confectioners  and  bakers  for  topping  chocolate  and  fancy  cakes.  They  are 
produced  in  the  Grenoble  district  in  France. 

CHABERT  SHELLED   WALNUTS. 

There  are  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unitc<l 
States.  They  are  used  likewise  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  bakers  for  t'.«p- 
ping  purposes.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  small  in  siz^,  and  for  this  reason  are  economical  in 
use  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  These  walnuts  are  also  used  extensivelv  by  manu* 
facturers  of  Iruit  sirups  for  retail  soda  fountain  use,  and  the  consumption  for  thii^  pur- 
pase  is  very  large.  These  are  also  produced  in  the  Grenoble  district  of  France,  and 
also  in  the  Dauphinee  district  of  France. 

BORDEAUX   SHELLED   WALNUTS. 

There  are  about  10,000,000  pounds  of  these  walnuts  impqjrted  annually  into  th^ 
United  States,  and  they  are  used  mainly  for  household  purposes,  being  sold  to  th^ 
consumers  through  the  grocery  trade.  They  are  also  used  by  manufacturing  confe--- 
tioners  and  by  bakers  and  ice  cream  manufacturers.  They  are  a  product  of  the  south- 
western Provmces  of  France. 

SPANISH  SHELLED  WALNUTS. 

There  are  about  1,500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the  Unit*vl 
States.  'I^hese  are  similar  to  the  Bordeaux  shelled  walnuts,  and  are  used  for  similar 
purposes.    Tney  arc  a  product  of  Catalonia;  in  Spain. 

TURKISH   SHELLED   WALNUTS. 

Owin^  to  the  distress  caused  by  the  war,  there  have  been  comparatively  smaJI 
quantities  imported  in  recent  years,  but,  prior  to  the  war,  they  were  imported  in  !a^l^• 
quantities  and  were  sold  here  for  similar  purposes  as  the  Spanish  and  French  wahiur-. 

Walnuts. 

* 
Mr.  Teague,  of  the  Walnut  Protective  Leaigue,  states  that  California  walnuts  an 
superior  to  imported.    Why  then  put  a  higher  duty  on  an  inferior  walnut? 

Production  in  California. 

1909 pounds. .   18. 100.  ^vy^^ 

1919 do 66.  49r»,  (Mn» 
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In  10  yean  production  increased  two  or  three  times  during  which  time  the  cost  of 
alifomia  walnuts  also  increased  about  30  per  cent.  With  a  higher  duty  California 
Walnut  Grow^v  Association  would  be  able  to  ask  the  public  higher  prices  with  no 
nmpetition  of  foreign  nuts,  and  with  increased  acreage  and  higher  duty,  and  no 
ampetition,  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  walnut  business  in  this  country. 

SHELLED   WALNUTS. 
[P.  1743,  Bailetin  No.  16.] 

Cost  of  importations  on  French  walnuts  to-day  for  1921  crop  is  1,550  to  1,600  francs 
.  i.  f.  New  York,  figuring  exchange  at  8  cents,  would  cost  about  58  cents  in  bond; 
ropoeed  duty,  15  cents;  expenses  (cost  of  importation),  2  cents;  duty  paid,  cost  to 
inport.  75  cents  per  pound. 

The  consumer  and  public  would  be  paying  $1  a  pound  for  shelled  wsJnuts,  a  food 
rticle.  • 

We  ask  why  should  tlie  public  be  taxed  the  difference  in  price  for  a  food  article 
ised  by  confectioners  and  bakers  to  satisfy  an  association  which  can  not  supply  the 
lemand  for  shelled  walnuts,  and  with  an  increase  in  duty  cut  the  importation  to  such 
n  extent  that  less  revenue  will  be  received  by  the  Government? 

[P.  1739,  BuUetin  No.  16.] 

In  summary  of  the  brief  of  the  American  walnut  industry  they  state  increased  tariff 
•n  dielled  walnuts  will  not  add  to  price  of  the  consumer.  Our  answer  is,  if  not,  who 
rill  pay  the  increased  duty? 

Our  contention  is  increased  duty  has  to  be  added  to  the  cost  pric^,  and  naturally 
his  increases  the  cost  to  the  public. 

California  shelled  Walnuts  to-day  are  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  imported  and 
an  not  supply  the  demand  for  walnuts  in  this  countrv. 

We  ask  then,  why  should  shelled  walnuts  pay  a  higher  duty  to  allow  an  association 
o  demana  from  the  public  even  higher  price  and  cut  off  revenue  from  the  Govem- 
nent? 

Our  contention  is  that  the  importation  of  walnuts  will  not  increase,  as  during  the 
Tar  a  great  many  walnut  trees  were  cut  down,  especially  in  France,  for  the  manufac- 
ure  of  gun  stocks,  and  the  consumption  of  walnuts  for  home  use  in  France  has  increased 
hereby  increasing  the  price  considerably. 

mPLIES  TO  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  C.  THORPE,  REPRESENTING  THE  WALNUT  PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE,  IN  HEARING  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FINANCE  ON  H.  R.  7466,  AUGUST 
10,  1921,  PART  14. 

Mr.  Thorpe  stated  that  the  American  producers  are  supplying  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
^onsiimption  of  walnuts  used  in  America.  This  statement  is  not  correct,  as  statistics 
.ndicate  California  produced  in  1919  56,496,300  pounds  walnuts  in  shell,  against  ^e 
total  importation  of^ 60,400,446  of  walnuts  imported.  Mr.  Thorpe  stated  he  speaks  of 
Bn^lifih  walnuts.  Such  a  walnut  is  not  grown,  but  walnuts  are  grown  on  the  continent 
oi  iSurope. 

Mr.  Thorpe  states  the  imports  for  1920  were  over  38,700,000  pounds.  Where  does 
lie  get  his  figures  from  when  the  season  for  importation  of  1920  is  not  yet  over  and  will 
not  be  over  until  October  1, 1921?  This  statement,  therefore,  is  incorrect,  as  1920  crop 
figures  can  not  yet  be  obtained. 

ifr.  Thorpe  stated  a  tree  has  to  be  10  years  old  before  it  reaches  profitable  produc- 
tion— 15  to  20  years  before  it  reaches  full  bearing.  Does  he  expect  the  American 
public  and  the  manufacturer  to  wait,  say,  15  years  until  California  can  produce  suffi- 
Hent  walnuts  (shelled  principally)  and  in  the'meantime  ask  that  the  public  be  made 
pay  higher  prices  through  advance  in  duty  until  such  time  arrives  that  California  can 
actually  supply  the  demand  of  the  American  public  at  a  reasonable  price? 

Furtnermore  Mr.  Thorpe  asks  for  higher  rate  of  dutv  because  of  increased  pro- 
iuction,  for  protection  to  a  monopoly.  Increased  prbauction  should  be  for  lower 
prices  to  the  consuming  public  ana  not  higher  by  an  increased  rate  of  duty  for  which 
tne  consuming  public  has  to  pay  for  protection  to  an  association  or  so-called  trust. 

Under  date  of  September  9,  1920,  Messrs.  Wood  &  Stevens  (Inc.),  representing  the 
California  Walnut  Growers  Association,  stated  in  their  circular  as  follows: 

"We  can  not  remember  a  year  when  the  early  fall  demand  for  California  walnuts 
did  not  greatly  exceed  the  supply.  It  is  our  prediction  that  this  year  will  be  no 
exception,  for  the  association  reports  that  the  California  crop  will  be  at  least  10  days 
later  than  normal  in  maturing.  Thus,  right  up  to  Thanksgiving,  CaUfomia  walnuts 
in  this  market  should  command  a  material  premium  over  the  opening/' 
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Why  then  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  shelled  walnuta  when  the  demand  can  ooe  t« 
supplied  bjr  California? 

We  submit  herewith  proof  of  letter  from  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.,  of  Rochfl^*- 
N.  Y.,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  soda  foimtain  requisites,  and  one  of  the  Hr^* 
users  of  walnuts  in  the  United  States. 

August  12.  1«: 
BiRDsoNo  Bros., 

Hubert  and  Washington  Streets,  New  York. 

Attention  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  your  letter  of  August  11  rm^Bri;!^ 
shelled  walnuts.  If,  as  we  assimie  is  the  fact,  the  trade  generally  has  been  ae  B^.  -t 
affected  by  the  advance  in  price  as  we  have  been  it  is  penectlv  clear  to  ns  that  ih*-* 
will  be  very  few  sold  at  the  present  prices.  In  fact,  our  sales  nave  been  so  licfct  itk 
the  writer  is  almost  inclined  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  selling  part  of  our  nuts  ax  *.2^* 
time  and  it  may  be  that  you  will  hear  &om  us  further  on  this  subject. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  avoiding  an  increaae  in  the  taril 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Hungerford  Smitb  Co.. 

R.  H.  Rogers,  Purekating  A^r*  • 

Mr.  Thorpe  stated  that  for  their  best  grade  of  walnuts  they  receive  22\  ceDC».     V'  ■ 
is  not  correct,  as  for  their  best  grade  of  walnuts  in  shell,  which  is  their  fancy  bud  :- 
grade,  the  opening  price  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers*  Association  for  tb«ir  I  k 
crop  was  25^  cents,  and  price  was  made  on  October  1,  1920. 

We  also  wi^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rumored  that  the  raUSn  j 
Walnut  Association  in  naming  their  price  for  the  1921  crop  will  be  even  hi|;|icf  in  ;r  - 
than  the  prices  made  by  them  in  1920  on  account  of  no  carry  over  of  the  I9C5>  «^ ; 
They  take  advantage  of  this  situation  by  asking  the  public  a  hif^er  price,  bar  •  .- 
everything  their  own  way,  or, 'in  other  words,  a  monopoly  on  walnuts  gron  ib  -r  - 
country.    Why,  then,  should  there  be  this  higher  proposed  duty? 

The  attached  circular  No.  1, 1921  season  of  the  California  Walnut  Giowew'  Km^-- 
ation,  dated  July  15,  1921,  is  very  illuminative. 

They  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  them  from  their  foreign  repremncativ*-  .• 
lining  the  condition  of  the  walnut  crop  in  the  Bordeaux  district  of  rVaoce.  in  wt:'t 
he  states: 

"I  was  unprepared  for  the  reality  which  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  calamirr   •  • 
walnut  trees  in  all  this  section  of  the  country  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  a  c  » 
pitiful  state.    The  maiority  carries  little  or  no  fruit,  and  on  an  avenice  ererr    ■- 
bearing  tree  is  counterbalanced  by  nine  at  least  in  bad  shape.'* 

And  then  later  he  further  states: 

"I  do  not  think  that  this  year  the  American  producer  will  have  mucb  to  i«ar  rr 
the  competition  of  France,  for.  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  the  crops  all  tft>ff  •:  ■ 
country  will  not  much  exceed  half  the  normal  output.  I  am  led  to  tbi»  coDd^w  -. 
first,  because  two-thirds  of  the  trees  are  practically  unproductive,  second.  l*-r»  f 
the  remaining  third,  though  well  provided  with  fruit,  is  losing  part  of  it  by  prmu-  -- 
droppings  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts  and  early  morning  mists,  particulariy  i=l  •  - 
tain  valleys  and  lowlands:  and  third,  because  the  stocks  of  nuts  left  over  frott  ^ ' 
year,  according  to  all  reports,  are  about  exhausted ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  quality  «nit». 
for  exportation — ^a  rare  occurrence  and  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  late  campucA 

We  point  out  to  the  committee  that  these  are  statements  issued  as  above  ftMU^  .'  • 
circular  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  California  walnut  crop  for  the  yeai»  l«»  ■ 
1920  and  of  the  importation  of  walnuts  for  the  years  1912  to  1920,  as  taken  from  ■•  - 
California  Fruit  News,  annual  review  number,  1920: 

California  vHilntU  crop. 

Tons. 

1900 5,430 

1901 6,900 

1902 8, -^70 

1903 5,500 

1904 7,590 

1905 6,400 

1906 •- 7,000 

1907 7,400 

1908 , 9,200 

1909 9.350 

1910 9,600 


1911 

';  ■.• 

1912 

!•      ■» 

1913 

• 

1914 

^    <■■ 

1915 

u  • 

1916 

\4     •• 

1917 

>      •» 

1918 

T?   ■  ■ 

1919 

1920  (not  final) 

^    '•• 
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United  States  imports  of  walnuts  (fiscal  years). 


12-13:  Pounds. 

^Not  shelled 16, 291, 313 

Shelled 10, 371, 128 


26, 662,  441 


1916-17:  rounds. 

Notshelled 25,666,844 

SheUed 13,058,518 


38, 725, 362 


13-14: 

Notshelled 28,267,699 

Shelled 8,928,029 


37,195,728 


14-15: 

Xot  shelled 22. 338, 348 

Shelled 11 ,  107 ,  490 


33, 445, 838 


L>-16: 

Notshelled 22,630,220 

Shelled 14, 228, 714 


36, 858, 934 


1917—18' 

Not  shelled 12, 133, 510 

Shelled 11, 155, 660 


23, 289, 170 


1918—19* 

Not  shelled 3, 240, 979 

Shelled 7, 695, 651 


10, 936, 630 


1919-20: 

Not  shelled 27, 278,039 

Shellecf 17, 504, 531 


44, 782, 570 

This  shows  that  California  increased  their  production  500  per  cent  between  the  years 

00  and  1919,  and  the  largest  increases  have  been  since  the  operation  of  the  present 
riff  act  (1914  to  date). 

Is  there  any  real  basis  for  their  assertion  that  they  need  additional  protection? 
We  suggest  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  walnuts  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  para- 
aph  758,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
''Walnuts  in  the  i^ell,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled  walnuts,  6  cents  per  pound.'' 

^'BWERING  THE   ARGUMENTS   OP  THE  CALIFORNIA   WALNUT  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

(P.  1747.) 

Quotation  of  Wood  &  Stevens  does  not  state  what  grade  of  walnuts  offered  or  how 
K)d  or  poor  sample  was. 

LETTER  TO  C.  THORPE  (P.  1748). 

We  contend  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  held  by  banks  during  the  months  of  De- 
*mber  and  January  last  had  to  be  sold  at  best  obtainable  prices,  and  this  is  particu- 
rly  true  of  far  eastern  products,  and  really  did  not  show  the  market  values. 

LETTER  TO  C.  THORPE   FROM    WOOD   A   STEVENS  (P.  1749). 

Our  contention  is  walnuts  sold  at  auction  by  Brown  &  Siccom.b  are  usually  sold  for 
iderwriter's  account  or  walnuts  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another  which 
bbers  do  not  wish  to  handle,  and  really  prices  for  goods  sold  at  auction  do  not  show 
arket  values  on  walnuts  any  more  than  any  other  articles  sold  at  auction. 

COST   OF  LABOR. 

On  page  1960,  under  the  heading  of  "Wages  of  male  farm  labor,*'  they  state  that 
ilifornia  paid  in  1918  an  average  wage  of  $78  per  month  without  board,  and  that 
le  average  United  States  cost  of  labor  at  the  same  period  was  $47.07  per  month, 
ithout  board.  This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  California  labor  of  about  60  per 
mt.  It  is  certainly  pertinent  to  ask,  therefore,  why  the  labor  in  other  States  of  the 
nion,  and  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  consumers  of  bakery  products,  etc., 
lould  be  compelled  to  pay  increased  prices  for  their  foods  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
the  much  higher  paid  California  labor? 
The  increased  rate  of  duty  Will  not  add  to  revenues  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 

1  importation  will  be  decreased  to  one-third.    Therefore,  why  should  a  higher  rate 
duty  be  placed  on  shelled  walnuts  to  protect  a  new  development  at  the  consuming 

ublic^s  expense  by  placing  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  walnuts? 

Mr.  ThoiT)e  stated  the  importers  will  tell  you  that  we  have  been  getting  outrageous 

rices  for  our  walnuts.    Our  contention  is  that  the  California  association  has  been 
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getting  outrageous  prices .    Furthermore ,  because  40  per  cent  of  their  crop  or m 
a  fancy  grade,  we  ask,  is  this  a  reason  for  advancing  duty  on  walnuts  and  miknr  '> 
public  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Thorpe  stated  they  used  4.900  bags  in  near-by  produce  plants  at  5}  cratu  wkx^. . 
in  our  opinion,  a  good  price  for  an  article  used  for  by-prod ucta,  tbe  wmliiiilii«*r* 
to  being  evidently  unsuitable  for  eating  purposes. 

Mr.  Thorpe  stated  they  received  $5  a  ton  for  charcoal  made  out  of  this  wibio*  <^ 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  clear  profit,  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  walnuts  in  tJy  ihpl!  '.* 
to  produce  shelled  walnuts  is  always  figured  as  so  many  pounds  in  the  a^O  to  n*  * 
a  pound  of  shelled  goods.    Consequently,  whatever  is  left  for  salva^  is  pro&L  ai^*. 
having  already  been  figured  in  the  original  quantity  used  for  shelliog. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  California  has,  in  the  past  endnw^ 
produce  walnuts  of  similar  quality  to  the  best  French  walnuts,  and  to  thii  ^}' 
grafted  from  the  Mayette  walnut  trees  to  their  indigenous  growth  of  wmlnoto    *"' 
result  obtained  was  a  hard-shelled  walnut  with  meat  of  dark  appearuicr  tnd  :«'r 
flavor. 

Shelled  Filberts. 

There  are  no  filberts  of  any  appreciable  extent  grown  in  the  United  Statfs  c^^^mz 
not  enough  to  be  considered  commercially.    The  importations  are  from  S^a^i  r 
from  Turkey,  and  the  total  quantity  imported  in  the  year  1919  wis  about  u  h*  •* 
pounds.    They  are  used  largely  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  by  btkm  t- 
by  manufacturers  of  chocolate  bars. 

We  suggest  that  the  rates  for  filberts  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  Congnm,  ptnck: ' 
755,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

''Filberts  in  the  shell,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled  filberts,  6  cents  per  pooad 

Finally,  in  connection  with  tms  subject,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  i»r:  'J^' 
nuts  have  been  recommended  by  dietitians  for  increased  use  as  an  arude  d  i*<  ' 
having  been  established  that  they  contain  very  nutritious  properties.    W«  t  . 
refer,  as  an  authority,  to  the  treatise  entitled  ** Feeding  the  Family/'  by  Prot  Vr 
Swartz  Rose,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University.    On  page  344  the  following  iood  ^^'* 
are  given: 

lOO-calorie  portion — DistribiUion  ofcaloriu. 


Measure. 

Weight. 

Protoin. 

Almonds 

FUberts 

WalDuts 

nuts.. 

do.... 

meats.. 

12-15 
»-10 
8-16 

Ounce. 

as 

.5 
.5 

13 

9 

11 

71 
0 

In  view  of  their  value  above  shown,  it  would  appear  to  be  uninst  to  tb^  -^ 
large  numbers  of  consumers  in  this  country  that  sucn  valuable  articles  of  diK  ik  '- 
be  largely  increased  in  price  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  import  duties*  abp^ 
the  benefit  of  the  growers  in  California;  and  especially  does  this  bccone  apfc 
when  it  is  recognized  that  California  is  unable  to  produce  almonds,  walnnti  orti*-^ 
of  quality  equal  to  those  imported  from  the  countries  above  enumeiatM    ^' 
should  the  people  of  47  States  of  the  Union  pay  largely  increased  nicef  iC  •- 
valuable  food  products  simply  for  the  benefit  oi  one  State  (California)? 


Circular  No.  1,  1921  Sbason. 


To  our  trade: 


Los  Anoblbs,  Calif.,  July  IS. 


Spot  walnuts  both  from  the  1919  and  1920  crops  have  lon^  since  bwn  hjl-* 
exhausted,  and  in  harmony  with  our  predictions  made  shortly  after  th«»  xwr  i  ** 
year  the  market  continued  to  materially  advance  until  all  spot  stocks  both  :c  ' 
hands  of  jobbers  and  retailers  were  completely  disposed  of.    roneeqnently  tS  " 
crop  will  come  onto  the  barest  market  ever  experienced. 

Our  early  prospects  were  for  by  far  the  largest  crop  of  California  walnut*  *^«* 
duced.    In  fact,  our  early  predictions  were  for  a  60.000.000-pound  produrtinR  ^■ '  * 
in  April  frosts  played  havoc  in  some  of  the  heaviest  producing  sections.  entiiW}- » 
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nit  the  crop  on  some  groves,  and  cutting  many  others  down  between  20  and  50  per  cent 
>f  their  original  setting.  However,  ae  the  walnut-producing  sections  of  California  are 
scattered  over  a  very  large  area,  some  districts  escaped  with  little  or  no  frost  dama^. 
K  complete  check-up  of  the  situation  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  total  frost  damage  will 
act  exceed  35  to  40  per  cent,  which  will  develop  a  total  production  of  between  90  and 
10(>  per  cent  of  last  year's  short  crop  In  other  .words,,  the  State  will  probably  pro- 
iiice  thirty-six  to  forty  million  pounds. 

It  will  De  remembered  that  last  year  there  was  a  considerable  carry  over  of  old 
crop  ^oods,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  association  and  in  the  hands  of  the  trade,  which 
E?anie  into  competition  with  the  new  crop.  This  year  the  situation  is  entirely  differ- 
ent and  there  will  be  no  such  competition.  Also,  there  was  a  considerable  stock  of 
imported  goods  available  for  distribution  last  fall  which  will  not  be  available  this 
season. 

The  maturitv  of  the  California  crop  will  projMibly  average  a  week  to  10  days  earlier 
this  year  than  last.  The  avera^  size  of  the  walnuts  will  probably  be  a  shade  smaller 
than  last  year,  although  sizes  will  average  much  larger  than  they  did  in  1919.  So  far, 
since  April,  climatic  conditions  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  barring  the  possi- 
bility of  an  extreme  heat  wave  during  the  balance  of  July  or  August,  the  cracking 
quality  of  the  nuts  should  be  exceptionally  good.  The  meats  shoiud  average  plump 
and  light  colored. 

Foreign  prospects  are  also  for  a  very,  very  short  crop.  We  quote  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  our  foreign  representative  under  date  of  June  17: 

**  I  have  just  returned  from  the  region  of  Bordeaux  where  I  made  an  extended  survey 
of  the  principal  walnut  growing  centers.  To  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  saw 
everywhere  on  my  rounds,  which  embraced  over  150  kilometers  of  territory,  does  not 
express  in  strong  enough  terms  the  sensation  I  experienced.  I  was  dumbfounded. 
I  had  expected  to  find  that  some  damage  had  been  done  by  the  inclemencies  of  ^e 
weather  which,  since  the  middle  of  April  last,  after  the  long  dry  spell,  has  been  un- 
settled and  stormy  more  or  less  all  over  France,  with  brusk  changes  of  temperature, 
the  intermittences  of  heat  and  cold,  stormy  rains — sometimes  accompaniecl  by  hail 
and  sunshine  having  been  generally  of  short  duration,  but  I  was  unprepared  for  ^e 
reality  which  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  calamity,  for  walnut  trees  in  all  tnis  section  of 
the  country  are  with  rare  exceptions  in  a  most  pitiful  state.  The  majority  carries 
little  or  no  fruit  and  on  an  average  every  full-bearing  tree  is  counteroalanced  by 
nine  at  least  in  bad  shape.  I  encoimtered  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  few  prosperous- 
looking  trees  in  full  foliage  and  bearing  well,  but,  strange  to  say,  standing  all  around 
these  were  sickly  looking  ones  showing  signs  of  decay  and  slowly  perishing. 

*'The  characteristics  of  the  disease,  attributed  to  a  cryptogamic  origin  for  want 
of  better  knowledge,  that  is  progressively  destroying  vast  quantities  of  walnut  trees 
all  over  France,  and  thev  may  be  counted  not  by  hundreas  but  by  thousands,  is  a 
withering  of  the  top  and  outer  branches,  the  interior  ones  still  carrying  a  certain 
amount  of  verdure.  The  aspect  of  a  tree  in  this  condition  may  be  likened  to  a  ball 
with  pins  stuck  all  over  it.  Even  young  trees,  only  8  or  10  years  old,  and  even  less, 
are  attacked  by  the  malady  so  that  the  disaster  is  complete.  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
with  me  on  my  rounds;  you  would  have  hardly  believed  your  eyes,  accustomed  as 
you  probably  are  to  see  only  trees  luxuriant  in  verdure  and  fruit.  The  situation  has 
at  last  aroused  to  action  the  competent  authorities  for  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
a  Government  commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  existing  conditions  and 
to  try  to  provide  means  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
depopulating  the  country  of  the  walnut. 

•*I  do  not  think  that  this  year  the  American  producer  will  have  much  to  fear  from 
the  competition  of  France  for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  the  crops  all  over  the 
country  will  not  much  exceed  half  the  normal  output.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion: 
First,  because  two-thirds  of  the  trees  are  practically  unproductive;  second,  because 
the  remaining  third,  though  well  provided  with  fruit,  is  losing  part  of  it  by  premature 
droppings  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts  and  early  morning  mists,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain valleys  and  low  lands;  and,  third,  because  the  stoclS  of  nuts  left  over  from  last 
year,  according  to  all  reports,  are  about  exhausted — that  is  to  say,  of  a  quality  suitable 
lor  exportation — a  rare  occurrence  and  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  late  campaign. 

'  I  am  informed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  whereas  less  than  three  months  ago  'Comes ' 
and  'Marbots'  in  the  shell  were  offering  at  140  francs  per  100  kilos  ($5.22  per  100 
pounds)  spot,  without  freely  finding  takers,  15  days  later  they  commanded  the  double 
with  numerous  buyers  consequent  on  a  brisk  demand  for  the  United  States  which 
suddenly  sprung  up  after  a  prolonged  'dead*  period.  And  during  the  two  months 
that  followed  shipments  of  nuts  and  meats  to  America  were  quite  important.  1  must 
say  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  of  a  turn  in  the  market  similar  to 
that  which  has  occurred  this  year,  and  which  has  resulted  in  profit  where  certain  Ions 
was  anticipated  by  many  dealers  on  this  side. 
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*  'Here  in  the  Isere  the  outlook  for  the  coming  crops  is  not  much  more  b^ori'^ 
all  things  considered,  than  in  the  region  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  voung  ntits,  wfrttnz^ 
to  all  accounts,  are  dropping  a  little  everywhere  in  appreciable  quantitiw  froL  *^- 
after  effects  of  unpropitious  weather  in  April  and  May.  The  fruit  is  dow  thwJ  _  - 
size  of  small  olives.  In  several  that  I  picked  up  and  cut  open  I  could  diacmK  i 
material  defect  except  a  tendency  tp  wither,  which  I  attribute  to  want  ci  iMr.< 
ment.'* 

The  policy  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  has  always  been  to  r^  ^ 
nize  the  wi^es  of  its  trade  in  molding  its  sales  policy.    In  line  with  this,  it  «» ■--• 
one  of  the  first  packers  to  abandon  the '  'firm  at  opening  **  contract  and  the  *  'S.  A  T 
and  even  tentative  prices  and  contracts  are  not  being  considered.    In  fact,  at  a  r^  -* 
meeting  in  Chicago  with  the  contract  committee  of  the  National  Wholeale  <>r»»r^ 
Association,  a  new  form  of  contract  was  devised  which  now  carries  the  offrui  k  - 
proval  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  one  of  the  fint  coai!  <  : 
tracts  to  carry  such  oflicial  indorsement.     By  the  terms  of  this  contract  thitf  aa*«  .j 
tion  is  to  accept  orders  only  after  opening  prices  are  named  about  the  let  oi  i^u  **' 
the  contention  being  that  by  that  time  the  buyer  will  be  in  a  position  to  bettff  /ii.- 
his  exact  requirements  and  the  seller  the  extent  of  its  pack  and  the  anaount  «Li  * 
will  be  available  of  each  grade  and  variety.    Also  under  this  plan  it  will  be  nronk* 
for  the  shipper  to  name  opening  prices  at  such  a  figure  as  will  develop  a  strong  dns^  ' 
and  consequently  an  advancing  market  in  order  that  the  entire  crop  may  be  prmp*. 
moved  into  channels  of  con8um.ption.    Also  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  sot  h'  •  -' 
purchasing  an  oversupply  whicn,  upon  delivery,  would  cause  him  to  become  p«£i  « 
and  offer  his  goods  below  cost  or  at  prices  that  would  demoralize  anv  local  ir^t- 
situation.     In  fact,  we  believe  we  now  have  a  contract  which  is  ideal,  at  leist  t- 1 
the  buyer's  standpoint,  and  which  should  enable  every  jobber  to  make  a  fMU  f  r  " 
on  his  Diamond  brand  walnut  business. 

Our  representative,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  will  shortly  call  upon  ti*.  • ' 
your  estimated  season's  requirements  of  Diamond  brand  walnuts.  This  iniorau'.  ' 
will  be  forwarded  to  us  and  be  used  to  8:uide  us  in  making  territorial  allocs  <--• 
of  our  estimated  crop.  Our  brokers  will  be  made  allotments  based  on  psst  mn^  ' 
their  markets,  which  will  insure  that  each  of  our  customers  is  offered  his  prapc-^  ' 
of  our  output. 

California  Walnut  Growsrs*  Assooati*-^ 


(^IRCULAR  No.  5,  1920  Season. 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE — PRICE  ADVANCE. 

Los  Anoeles,  Febnuny  IS,  t^r 

To  our  trade: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  advise  our  trade  that  coast  stocks  of  all  mAf* 
both  1919  and  1920  crop  association  walnuts  are  entirely  exhausted,  with  the  eirf^'*  - 
of  three  cars  1920  crop  No.  2'8  which  will  not  be  offered  until  next  fall. 

Our  consigned  stocxs  in  most  markets  are  also  exhausted  and  where  they  w  r  ' 
are  so  small  that  one  day's  fairly  active  business  will  clean  them  out. 

Price  advances  of  1  cent  per  pound  ha^  e  been  in  effect  in  New  York  and  a  nnxu*^ 
of  other  large  markets  for  some  time  and  effective  February  25  this  advance  ol  1  "i" 
per  pound  on  No.  I's  and  fancy  budded  will  be  made  general  everj'where. 

It  is  our  sincere  advice  to  our  trade  in  those  markets  where  goods  are  still  aiai*-i  ^ 
and  obtainable  that  replenishment  stocks  be  taken  on  immediately.  Now  is  th^  'l-  - 
that  each  jobber  should  see  that  he  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  Diamond  Brand  «Alr  • 
to  last  for  at  least  the  next  60  days,  for  when  stocks  are  as  closely  exhausted  v  *^  • 
are  now,  with  several  months  of  heavy  consuming  period  before  us,  it  is  certain  '-^a* 
the  trade  can  make  a  better  profit  on  (California  walnuts  now  than  has  been  t^«^'  * 
for  many,  man>^  months,  and  with  the  association's  prices  advancing  within  ta^  d^v 
few  days,  additional  market  strength  is  assured. 

The  very  heaviest  period  of  our  season's  advertising  campaign  is  at  hand.    W^  tr- 
strongly  featuring  walnuts  as  a  meat  substitute  during  Lent.    Again  the  JewiA  't>' 
will  use  a  great  many  walnuts  during  their  Passover  season  commencing  the  f  ?*' 
March,  and  with  sugar  so  cheap  that  the  housewife  is  making  more  cakes,  caods^  >^ ' 
confections  than  usual  (in  all  of  which  walnuts  are  freely  used)  the  demand  <^  *'•'■: 
the  next  few  months  is  bound  to  be  much  greater  than  the  available  mipply  and  Us  * 
is  bound  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  situation  which  existed  in  the  winter  ami  >■&' 
spring  of  1919,  when  Diamond  Brand  No.  Ts  went  from  28  to  38  cents  per  poaaii    '• 
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absolutely  certain  that  the  association's  consigned  stocks  everjrwhere  will  be  com- 
etely  exhausted  within  the  next  few  days  and  t£e  market  then  will  be  what  the  trade 
emjeelves  make  it. 

All  foreign  wsjnuts  in  eastern  markets  are  also  well  cleaned  up,  and  the  price  on 
rei^m  walnuts  has  been  steadily  advancing  within  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  a  cer- 
inty  that  there  will  not  be  a  pound  of  (Wifornia  walnuts  carried  over  into  fall,  and 
e  new  crop  is  sure  to  come  into  the  cleanest  market  ever  known. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  stronglv  advise  our  friends  to  check  over  their  stocks  and 
der  the  balance  of  their  winter  ana  spring  requirements  immediately,  while  offered 
ther present  lowest  prices  still  prevailing. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

California  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  six  minutes  before  adjournment, 
nd  six  witnesses.    I  will  ask  the  witnesses  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

TATEMENT     OF    JAMES     A.  BHEINSTBOM,  PRESIDENT     OF 
THE   BHEIVSTBOM  BBOS.  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Rheinstrom.  The  proposed  tariff,  on  page  101,  paragraph 
38,  line  12,  reads: 

Cherries  in  their  natural  state  or  in  brine,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  Maraschino  cherries 
nd  cherries  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  produce  in  large  quantities  Maraschino  cherries,  glac6  cherries, 
tnd  assorted  glacfi  fruits,  and  already  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
\'here  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigners  who  are  packing 
imilar  goods,  which  are  entering  the  United  States  under  the  present 
^rnderwood  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  condition  exists 
*'ith  us  even  with  using  raw  fruit  that  was  purchased  by  us  last 
fear  before  the  present  emergency  tariff  was  in  effect,  and  that,  as 
rou  know,  provides  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  cherries  in  brine, 
«rhich  duty  we  continually  opposed,  but  without  avail. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  tlie  revised  tariff  to  protect  American 
industry  and  labor,  we  feel  it  our  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  ask 
that  it  be  so  drawn  as  to  fill  its  purpose. 

While  the  western  grower  thinks  ne  will  be  benefited  with  a  tariff 
on  raw  cherries,  he  is  laboring  under  a  delusion,  for  the  majority  of 
the  fruit  imported  is  of  a  size  that  is  not  grown  on  the  coast,  the 
foreign  cherry  being  smaller,  and  therefore  demanded  by  a  certain 
trade  because  it  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  and  more  economi- 
cally, and  if  they  can  not  secure  from  us  they  will  import  the  finished 
article  from  abroad.  We*  do,  however,  sell  some  larger  cherries, 
similar  to  the  Royal  Anne  variety. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  seen  some  fresh  Royal  Anne 
cheiTies  offered  on  the  Cincinnati  market  early  in  the  season  at  $1 
per  pound  retail,  and,  later,  down  to  50  cents  per  pound.  With 
this  condition  existing  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we,  as  American 
manufacturers,  should  be  penalized,  when  the  western  growers 
receives  such  remuneration  from  this  source,  together  with  the 
demand  for  cherries  for  canning  which  he  gets  in  enormous  propor- 
tions. 

If  we  must  pay  duty  on  raw  material  it  will  mean  that  we  will  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  our  own  market.  He  will  process  the  fruit  abroad  and 
send  the  finished  article  to  the  United  States;  we  will  be  eliminated. 
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and  American  labor  will  suffer  through  the  loss.     Thousandfr  r«  t 
engaged  in  the  industry  will  be  without  employment. 

To  emphasize  the  pomt  that  the  small-size  fruit  only  grown  abn-i 
is  demanded  by  our  trade,  I  am  offering  a  price  list,  marled  **  Elxh'*- 
A,"  dated  February  1,  1921,  which  was  published  by  one  of  n 
western  cherry  preservers,  in  which  the  following  appears: 

W^  can  also  himish  ten  to  twelve  hundred  count  Italian  imported  dbcms  . 
$3.25  per  gallon  in  50-gallon  barrels. 

Upon  glancing  over  this  price  list  you  will  see  that  the  pr* 
q^uoted  for  the  Italian  imported  cherries  is  higher  than  anv  qu^^i- 
tion  listed  for  any  size  of  the  lar^e  domestic  cherries.     The  fart  tLa* 
they  are  quoted  at  a  higher  price  certainly  is  proof  poaitive  tLa* 
^  the  competition  of  the  imported  raw  chemes  is  not  mteiferin£  - 
any  way  with  the  profitaWe  growing  of  fruit  on  the  coast.    TV*' 
Italian  cherries  quoted  by  the  western  cherry  packer  were  on^ina^ " 
imported  in  brine,  and  cured  on  the  coast.     Why,  then,  should  ar. 
dutv  be  levied  on  raw  material  which  will  simply  mean  that  tr- 
^ackers  will  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  their  products  suppUni^: 
>y  the  finished  cherries  which  will  come  from  aoroad  ? 

The  saying  **One  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain,"  will  not  w  r. 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  westerner,  because  by  having  us  eiin  - 
nated  he  will  be  competing  with  the  foreign  packer  of  the  fini<h** 
product,  as  I  said  before,  and  if  any  eain  is  to  oe  derived  it  will  b« ' 
the  manufacturer  abroad  instead  of  the  grower  in  this  country. 

It  has  always  been  our  contention  that,  aside  from  the  sixe  fr./ 
insufficient  cherries  have  been  raised  on  the  coast  to  satisfy  ;:• 
requirements  of  this  country.  In  evidence  of  this  I  am  offericc  * 
telegram,  marked  ^'Exhibit  B,"  dated  July  6,  1921,  which  was  ?f 
to  us  by  the  largest  fruit-packing  concern  on  the  coast,  and  wL--. 
reads  as  follows : 


I 


Sorry  advise  does  not  look  like  will  be  position  pack  cherries  account  crop  coodiU  -- 
which  means  shortage  all  over  country  if  successful  securing  neceeaary  stork  *' 
will  advise  but  can  not  ^ve  anything  definite  we  regret  these  conditions  aDii 
inability  take  care  your  land  inquiry  this  instance  accept  our  appreciatioo. 

We  feel  that  the  tariff  should  be  drawn  eliminating  the  dut?  * 
a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  on  raw  cherries,  and  should  providr  f-  • 
a  duty  on  the  finished  article  of  1  cent  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  % . 
valorem,  which  was  in  effect  imder  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 

We  positively  need  this  protection  on  jaw  and  finished  fruit  ■ 
we  are  to  continue  in  the  business,  and  not  to  have  our  years  ' 
work  cast  aside. 

We  know  that  our  business  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  if  the  lar** 
is  revised  as  we  outline,  it  will  be  commensurate  with  our  costs,  a- 

Elace  American  goods  in  competition  with  the  foreign  packed.    ^' 
ave  superior  articles  that  are  worthy  of  such  protection,  that  v. 
guard  their  continued  production. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  D.  POTTS,  BEPBESBHTDTO  ISU  OF 

PINES  GITBTTS  FBXJIT  OBOWEBS. 

Mr.  Potts.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committ«^.  I  r: 
resent  the  citrus-fruit  growers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines.     I  am  also enp^' 
in  the  industry  there  as  a  grower.     I  desire  to  present,  if  I  may  •  ■' 
consideration  by  your  committee,  a  brief  statement  giving  it^-« '»' 
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rhy  an  increased  duty  on  grapefruit  is  not  reouired  for  protective 
urposes,  and  should  the  amount  in  the  new  tariff  bill  stana  it  would 
o  nonproductive  as  a  revenue  measure,  for  it  would  act  as  an  em- 
bargo. This  oonclusion  is  based  upon  our  experience  in  marketing 
ur  grapefruit  last  season. 

The  present  duty  on  grapefruit  is  35  cents  per  box,  less  20  per  cent 
provided  in  the  reciprocity  enactnlent,  which  reduces  the  amoimt  to 
8  cents  per  box.  The  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  which  the  new 
•"ordney  bill  would  impose  on  grapefruit  amounts  to  about  70  cents 
>er  box. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  sell  grapefruit?  Do  you  import  grapefruit 
n>m  the  Isle  of  Pines  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  No;  I  am  a  grower  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  a  resident  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Oh,  yes. 

Deducting  the  20  per  cent  reciprocity,  the  proposed  rate  is  reduced 
to  a  duty  oi  56  cents  per  box,  thus  mating  an  increase  of  28  cents  per 
box  above  the  present  duty  cost. 

Last  season  it  cost  me,  in  freight,  duty,  boxes,  picking,  packing, 
packing  materials,  hauline  to  the  docks,  and  selling  charges,  $4.21 
per  box,  laid  down  to  the  buyer  in  New  York  City. 

The  highest  average  price  obtained  in  the  New  York  market  for 
an  entire  orchard  crop  was  $4.85^  per  box,  leaving  a  margin  of  64J 
cents  per  box,  against  which  must  be  charged  the  cost  of  fertilizer  and 
labor  applied  on  the  orchard,  and  these  charges  in  the  best  bearing 
groves  will  run  above  65  cents  per  box,  and  in  the  yoimg  bearing 
orchards  it  will  cost  above  $1  per  box  to  grow  the  fruit. 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  fertilizer,  and  labor  and 
other  materials  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  on  this  additional  duty 
charge.  If  the  increase  remains  in  the  bill  we  feel  we  will  have  to 
quit  growing  grapefruit,  and  sacrifice  our  investments.  The  invest- 
ments, in  some  mstances,  reach  large  figures.  Mr.  F.  C.  Stephens, 
manager  for  the  Federal  Printing  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  an  investment 
of  over  $100,000  in  a  grapefruit  orchard.  Last  season  Mr.  Stephens 
did  not  break  even,  as  will  be  observed  in  his  statement  herewith 
submitted.  - 

We  have  gone  through  the  hard  struggles  of  the  pioneer,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  give  up. 

We  hold  that  a  duty  on  grapefruit  is  not  needed  for  protective  pur- 
poses, for  the  following  obvious  reasons:  Last  season  Florida  shipped 
4,549,950  boxes  of  grapefruit.  The  Isle  of  Pines  shipped  164,249 
boxes  of  grapefruit,  Cuoa  shipped  about  45,000  boxes,  and  Jamaica 
shipped  about  20,000  boxes;  making  a  total  of  about  229,249  boxes 
of  grapefruit  coming  in  from  outside  points. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  grapefruit  raised  in  other  places  in  this 
country  besides  Florida  ? 

Mr.   Potts.  California  raises  some,   but  not  to  a   large  extent.* 
Porto  Rico,  which  is  an  American  possession,  raises  ^apefniit. 

The  bulk  of  this  229,249  boxes  of  outside  fruit  is  shipped  in  August, 
September,  and  early  October,  before  Florida  begins  to  ship  in  quan- 
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titles.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  small  cjuantity  of  fruit,  m^-^t  : 
which  is  shipped  before  the  Florida  fruit  is  ripe,  can  hare  no  influir- ! 
whatever  upon  the  grapefruit  market.  In  fact,  the  Isle  of  Pli-^ 
shipped  but  11,412  boxes  of  grapefruit  in  the  months  of  XoveiL'-: 
ana  December  last,  which  are  the  months  of  heavy  shipment  f:  -; 
Florida. 

Last  season  the  freight  charges  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  via  Kej  W«*: 
to  New  York  were  $1.82^  per  box.     By  water  route  via  Habani ' 
rate  was  $1.23^  per  box.    From  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  Giicago  thr  .•=  i 
was  $1.71  per  box. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  our  crop  last  season  was  shipped  at  the  I : ' 
and  $1.82^  per  box  rate. 

Florida  paid  from  Tampa  to  Chicago,  SI. 07^  per  box  as  a^L*- 
the  Isle  of  Pines  rate  to  Chicago  of  $1.71  per  box,  living  Flor-*-.  s 
market  advantage  of  63 J  cents  per  box.     Adding  the  present  •:.* 
of  28  cents  per  box  increases  this  advantage  in  lavor  of  FIi*n'U. 
the  Chicago  market  to  91^  cents  per  box.     Add  the  proposed  id«  m- 
in  duty  of  28  cents  per  box  would  advance  the  Florida  shipp- 
advantage  in  the  Chicago  market  to  $1.19^  per  box. 

About  half  our  shipments  to  New  York  last  season  were  ^t' 
the  way  of  Kev  West  at  the  $1.82i  per  box  rate  therefore  the  av»-rc  < 
rate  paid  for  aeUvery  in  New  York  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  wa?  $.  -J 
per  box. 

The  maximum  rate  paid  by  Florida  shippers  to  New  York  --  i 
season  was  from  the  Miami  shipping  point  wmch  was  $1.25)  per  '• 
From  Palmetto  on  the  west  coast,  the  rate  to  New  York  was  $1   * 

f>er.box  last  season.     From  interior  points  the  price  was  coDsidm 
ower. 

Desiring  to  be  conservative  and  fair  in  our  statement,  we  li 
selected  for  comparison  the  maximum  rate  paid  by  the   F.'-r 
shippers.     By  striking  an  average  the  rate  last  season  from  FI*'r 
to  Kew  York  was  about  $1.17)  per  box  as  against  the  avenge  -i 
to  New  York  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  of  $1.53  per  box,  which  p\f^  ' 
Florida  shipper  a  market  advantage  in  New  York  of  35)  cen>  :• 
box  in  freight  rate  alone.     To  this  add  the  present  duty  of  2n  ••': 
per  box  and  the  amount  totals  63)  cents  per  box  market  advAr.:&j 
m  favor  of  the  Florida  shipper.    If  the*  duty  be  increased  an  addit.  - 
28  cents  per  box,  it  would  raise  the  rate  to  91)  c«nts  per  box.  «t. 
amount  tne  Isle  of  Pines  grower  must  pay  to  lay  his  fruit  d«»i- 
New  York  in  excess  of  what  the  Florida  shipper  would  pay. 

We  hope  in  the  future  to  obtain  freight  concession^.    S»  J  ■  ^ 
Florida.     So  does   the  country  generally.     That,   however  «■•• 
change  only  the  rate  amounts  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  grower  «"  ■- 
still  have  to  pay  proportionately  the  same  higher  rate,    Tlh-  ' : 
factor,  the  duty,  would  still  remam. 

We  ship  our  fruit  to  the  West,  Middle  West,  and  East  in  »'• 
equal  quantity,  therefore  we  will  alwaj's  have  to  pay  in  excess  i-f 
Florida  shipper  the  amount  of  the  charges  from  the  Isle  of  Puw^ 
Kev  West. 

Besides,  we  pay  $15  per  ton  more  for  fertilizer  than  Florida  gn'«  ' 
pay.     We  buy  our  boxes  in  Florida  and,  of  course,  pay  the  6fl^  ' 
charges  on  them.     These  items  together  with  other  supplies,  ut; 
ments,  etc.,  which  are  all  purchased  in  the  States  and  up*»o  'i 
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a  duty  must  be  paid,  will  bring  our  cost  up  to  at  least  $1  per  box  in 
excess  of  what  Florida  pays  to  lay  the  fruit  down  in  the  New  York 
markets. 

Fiirther,  the  wholesale  fruit  merchants  do  not  care  to  handle  the 
Isle  bf  Pines  grapefruit  When  .the  Florida  grapefruit  is  ready  for  mar- 
keting. Their  business  interests  naturally  lie  with  the  Florida 
f growers  who  give  them  between  four  and  five  million  boxes  of  grape- 
niit  axmually,  as  against  the  outside  growers  who  can  give  them 
but  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  boxes  all  told,  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  which  is  available  after  the  Florida  crop  berins  moving. 

We  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not  foreigners.  We  are  American 
citizens.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  Isle  of  Pines  is  owned  hy 
Americans.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  native  on  the  island  who  is 
engaged  in  fruit  growing. 

Our  investments  up  to  the  present  will  reach  at  least  $2,000,000. 

We  have  established  American  churches  and  schools  and  employ 
American  teachers  and  support  them  entirely  with  our  own  money. 

We  have  established  an  American  bank,  and  American  money 
circulates  there  just  as  it  does  in  the  States,  also  an  American  news- 

{•aper.  An  American-owned  steamship  line  operates  between  the 
sle  of  Pines  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  Also  a  small  Une  operates 
direct  between  Tampa  and  the  island.  At  our  own  expense  we  have 
built  bridges  over  the  small  rivers  and  streams,  and  have  constructed 
good  roads  leading  into  every  section  of  the  island.  We  have  taken 
m  the  automobile,  auto  truck,  and  tractor.  In  short,  we  found  the 
Isle  of  Pines  a  wilderness,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Americans  have  made 
it  a  progressive,  up-to-date  American  community. 

The  strategic  importance  of  this  American-settled  island  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Panama  Canal  is  fully  understood. 

In  area  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  bay 
about  15  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  into  which  ocean-going 
steamers  can  enter. 

The  members  of  your  committee,  of  course,  know  the  history  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  how  Americans  became  interested  and  made  in- 
vestments there. 

The  constitution  of  Cuba  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.  And  the  sixth  article  of  the  amendment  reads: 
''The  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the  constitutional  bound- 
aries of  Cuba,  the  title  thereto  being  left  to  future  adjustment  by 
treaty."     No  treaty  as  vet  has  been  voted  upon. 

The  Paris  treaty  reads  ^^  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States,  Porto 
Rica  and  the  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  excepting  Cuba." 

Gen.  Pershing,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  Mr.  Georce 
Bridges,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  dated  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  14,  1899,  stated : 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  comraunication  of  the  10th  instant  soliciting  information 
respecting  the  Isle  of  Pines,  I  am  directed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  ad- 
^'iee  you  that  this  Island  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  and  is  therefore  a 
part  of  our  territory,  although  it  is  attacned  at  present  to  the  Division  of  Cuba  for 
(jovemmental  purposes. 

John  J.  Pershing, 
Assutunt  Adjutant-General. 
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Secretary  of  War  Root,  in  a  message  to  Gen.  Wood,  dated  Wash- 
ington, May  16,  1902,  used  these  words: 

It  is  understood  by  the  United  States  that  the  present  Government  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines  will  continue  as  a  de  facto  Government,  pendinf^  the  settlement  of  the  title  of 
said  island  by  treaty  pursuant  to  the  Cuban  constitution  and  the  act  of  CongreFs  of 
the  United  States,  approved  March  2,  1901. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  explain  the  actual  status  of  this 
island  territory,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  your  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  elimination  from  the  present  bill  of  the 
proposed  increased  duty  on  grapefruit. 

(The  witness  submitted  the  following  letters  for  the  record,  \ehich 
are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  AuguH  t5,  1921. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Potts, 

2t5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  22d  instant  duly  received. 

In  reply  would  state  that  we  can  see  no  reason  whv  there  should  be  a  duty  placed 
on  grapefruit.  The  bulk  of  the  grapefruit  grown  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Cuba  comes 
into  the  market  before  the  Florida  nruit  is  ripe,  the  remainder  being  held  on  the  trees 
until  spring,  when  the  Florida  fruit  is  out  of  the  way;  therefore  there  is  no  competition 
with  the  Florida  product. 

Further,  the  quality  of  grapefruit  grown  outside  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with 
the  millions  of  boxes  grown  in  Florida. 

We  handle  our  share  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit  every  season,  also  we  handle 
the  Florida  grapefruit,  therefore  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  interest  served  in  placing 
a  duty  on  grapefruit. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Frederick  Opoixnskt. 
,     Per  O.  M.  Earle. 


New  York,  August  j?7,  l9il. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Potts, 

'  226  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  ^^our  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
handle  every  season  a  considerable  quantity  of  grapefruit  grown  both  in  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  Florida. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Isle  of  Pines  fruit  begins  arriving  in  the  market  about  six  weeks  to 
two  months  ahead  of  the  Florida  product,  their  interests  as  a  consequence  do  not  ron> 
flict.  Besides,  the  Isle  of  Pines  practically  stops  shipping  after  the  Florida  fruit 
begins  to  come  to  the  markets. 

Therefore  a  tariff  levy  is  not  needed  for  the  protection  of  grapefruit  grown  in  the 
States. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Curran,  Robertson  Co.  (Inc.  k 


New  York,  August  8,  1921. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Potts, 

Washington  Hotels  Waahingtonj  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Potts:  As  reo nested,  I  am  inclosing  the  statement  giving  the  static- 
tics  on  the  number  of  cases  sold  and  the  net  operating  loss  for  the  year  1920. 
I  trust  this  will  help  you  in  your  quest. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Upland  Cftrus  Frdtt  Co. 
B.  Bernard,  Secretary. 
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Upland  Citrus  Fruit  Co,  profit  and  loss  steUementf  Jan.  i,  19t0^  to  Dec.  1,  19f0. 

:iiapef niit  sales $102, 060. 45 

Jrange  sales 383. 00 

Total  sales $102,443.45 

Less — 

C Commissions  on  sales $7, 836. 15 

Freight,  duty,  etc.,  on  sales 45, 623. 05 

53, 459.  20 

Net  sales 48,984.25 

E^tiniated  receipt  from  Snow  &  Co 1, 000. 00 

$49, 984.  25 

Picking^  and  packing  expenses: 

('rates $9, 437. 00 

Crate  making 769. 91 

l^abor  in  packing  house 2,  Oil.  42 

Packing  f r ui  t 2 , 1 37 . 1 6 

Picking  fruit 3, 913.  46 

Trucking  from  field 783. 63 

Trucking  to  dock 2, 201. 32 

Wraps 2,871.00 

Labels 204.93 

Manager's  salary 577. 00 

24, 906. 83 

Growing  cost: 

Ditching 918. 40 

General  expense 757. 95 

Fertilizer 13,158.87 

Fertilizer,  labor 237.55 

Ground  labor 3,134.85 

Insurance — 

Fire 87 .  50 

Liability 136.04 

Mule  expense 721. 76 

Truck 1, 362.  26 

Manager's  salary 1, 711. 00 

Pnining 1,098.07 

Spraying 1,712.34 

Tractor  expense 1, 812. 02 

Repairs 569.34 

Waeon  expense 34. 40 

27, 455.  35 

General  expense: 

On;anization  expense 42. 95 

Note  interest 49. 19 

Depreciation 3, 289. 18 

3, 381. 32 

55,743.50  . 
Other  income: 

Interest  bank  balance 73. 44 

Discount  on  purchases 41. 97 

115. 41 

Net  expense 55, 628. 09 

Net  loss 5;  643. 84 

F.  C.  Stevens, 
Oumer,  S39  West  Thirty-ninth  Street^  New  York  City. 

60713— 21— PT  29 11 
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Senator  McCctmber.  There  are  three  or  four  other  witneswe^  h'-r- 
but  they  seem  to  be  largely  upon  the  same  paragraph,  and  I  wil.  ^- 
them  to  see  if  they  can  not  get  together  between  now  and  lo-ni«»rT 
and  each  one  take  up  some  particular  phase  of  the  subject,  ?-<•  ;'•.: 
we  will  haye  no  duplication  or  triplication  of  testimony. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10.3o. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  p.  m.  the  committe  adjourned,  to  meet  a'Zx 
on  Wednesday,  the  3lst  day  of  August,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  a 
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WEDNBSDAY,  AUGUST  SI,  1921. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

WashingUmy  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  Room  312,  Senate  OflBce  Building,  Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber, 
presiding. 

PVesent:  Senators  McCumber  (chairman),  Smoot,  Dillingham, 
McLean,  Curtis,  and  Calder. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Willey,  you  have  stated  you  want  to 
correct  one  little  matter  in  your  testimony  of  yesterday,  and  you 
would  not  take  more  than  three  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOSGE  E.  WILLET  (resumed). 

Mr.  Willey.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  I  agreed  last  night  that  you  might  do  so. 

Mr.  Willey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tnank  you  for  tms  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  you  have  given  me  to  correct  perhaps  some  of 
these  statements  wnicn  were  made  yesterday  by  an  honorable  member 
from  Alaska,  which  perhaps  might  be  misconstrued.  He  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  I  was  representing  importers,  which  was  partly 
correct  but  not  wholly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  importers  are  a 
small  portion  of  the  associations  which  I  talked  for  yesterday. 

I  am  a  producer  myself  in  the  East. 

On  the  herring  which  he  spoke  about  he  asked  for  2  cents  a  pound 
duty.  The  type  and  the  quality  of  the  herring  on  which  he  is  asking 
for  that  duty  is  so  small  comparatively — only  about  2  or  3  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  herring  used  in  the  United  States — and  you  are 
going  to  cut  off  your  importations  of  thousands  of  thousands  of 
barrels  from  Novia  Scotia,  New  Foundland,  Scotland,  Norway, 
Holland,  and  all  those  countries  of  hard-cured  herring,  which  are  the 
poor  man's  article  of  food  to-day. 

With  that  duty,  as  is  proposed,  of  $4  per  barrel  on  those  fish,  which 
are  only  worth  $5,  $8  or  $9  a  barrel,  and  with  thousands  of  barrels 
coming  in  here,  you  will  readily  see  they  can  not  possibly  do  it.  He 
referred  to  paragraph  1604  of  irozen  herring,  as  a  poor  man's  article 
of  food.  I  think  that  paragraph,  according  to  what  I  have  heard, 
is  going  to  be  changed.  That  was  put  in  for  the  Maine  sardine  people, 
and  frozen  herring  is  not  the  poor  man's  article  of  food;  they  never 
were,  and  only  can  be  used  in  one  or  two  of  the  coldest  montlis  of  the 
year,  and  thev  have  never  come  in  competition  with  the  salt  herring 
at  all;  and,  mrthermore,  I  would  simply  like  to  state  that  in  any 
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tariff  we  have  ever  had  there  is  always  a  distinction  made  betw^: 
herring  and  mackerel,  because  the  relative  value  of  herring  is^  r.-* 
then  100  per  cent  of  the  value  of  mackerel. 

Those  are  practically  the  points  I  wanted  to  give  you,  Mr,  Ch*.:- 
man. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Scarlett  will  speak  for  Mr.  ReynoH- 
Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  io  hrc 
you,  Mr.  Scarlett,  as  coming  from  Maryland. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  G.  SCARLETT,  BEPBSSSVTUG 
WHOLESALE  GBASS  SEED  DEALERS  ASSOCIATIOM,  BAin* 
MOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  will  thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  am  presidfst 
of  the  Wholesale  Grass  Seed  Dealers  Association,  and  a  member  i  i 
the  firm  of  William  G.  Scarlett  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  paragraph  do  you  speak  on  ? 

Mx.  Scarlett.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-one,  su*.  Gentlemeo.  I 
have  a  brief  here  which  I  will  file  with  you.  I  can  either  rejd  iLe 
trief  or  speak  from  it,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Senator  Smoot.  File  your  brief,  and  if  there  are  any  pmnts  v^w 
want  to  bring  out  bring  them  out  just  as  succinctly  as  possible.  f</ 
your  own  good. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  As  advised,.  I  am  speaking  as  president  of  ib» 
Wholesale  Grass  Seed  Dealers  Association  on  paragraph  761.  Tt> 
tariflF  bill  provides  for  certain  duties  on  various  seras.  They  sp^ 
of  them  as  '^  grass  seeds."  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  ibt 
fact  that  many  people  in  referring  to  grass  seeds  think  of  lawn  gri^- 
We  are  not  interested  in  that;  we  are  interested  in  the  great  lonsr 
seeds^  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  alsike,  crimson  clover,  timothy,  tea 
vetch,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  on  the  dutiable  list.  Thft* 
seeds  are  indispensable  to  oiu-  farmers,  and  while  the  volume  t$  D"'. 
great  the  production  or  the  result  is  enormous. 

These  seeds  are  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  enriching  the  s«>^ 
and  not  for  ornamentation. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  alfalfa  is  used  for  feeding  cattle^ 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Alfalfa  hay,  not  the  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  talking  about  seeds  now. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  referring  to  the  production  of  ti* 
seeds.     I  may  mention  that  the  seeds  themselves 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Do  you  want  these  seeds  on  the  frw 

list  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  farmer  raises  alfalfa  seeds  and  raises  most  »< 
these  other  seeds,  and  he  does  not  want  it  there. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  think  he  does,  sir.    The  farmer  in  America  A'  - 


higher  price, 
farmer  to  allow  his  stand  to  go  to  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  know  more  than  I  do  about  alfalfa  w«i 
but  I  have  grown  a  great  deal  more  of  alfalfa  than  you  have,  »nJ  * 
know  something  about  it  myself.  Will  you  tell  us  why  we  shoui^ 
have  free  seed  ? 
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Mr.  Scarlett.  We  should  have  free  seed,  sir,  because  this  country 
does  not  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  seeds  to  supply  the 
demands  of  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  happens  with  a  great  many  things  in  this 
bill,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  only  know  about  761,  sir;  I  do  not  know  about 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  when.seeds  advance 
in  price  the  demand  decreases  and  does  not  increase,  and  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  high  seeds  mean  that  poor  quality  is  used  instead  of  high 
quality. 

The  production  of  this  400,000,000  pounds  of  seed  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  in  hay  alone  is  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  green  manuring  and 
the  soil  improving. 

During  tne  war  the  Government  felt 

Senator  McCumber  (interposhig) .  Is  that  correct  that  alfalfa 
hay  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Not  alfala  hay,  but  all  hay.  I  am  verv  glad  you 
asked  that  question,  because  so  many  do  not  associate  these  indis- 
pensahle  forage  seeds  as  grass  seeds. 

During  the  war  our  Agricultural  Department  was  rather  alarmed 
on  account  of  the  supply  appraently  not  being  great  enough  for  the 
demand,  and  they  sent  representatives  abroad  to  assure  us  that' 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  supply  that  was  needed 
here. 

Grass  seeds  have  always  been  on  the  free  list.  They  have  never 
been  on  the  dutiable  list — I  guess  I  should  not  say  ** grass  seeds"; 
I  should  say  forage  seeds.  I  do  not  like  '* grass  seeds"  because  it  is 
misleading — ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  tariff. 

I  have  references  here  in  the  brief;  if  you  would  like  I  can  read  them 
or  file  them  with  you,  whichever  you  prefer. 
Senator  Dillingham.  We  have  all  that  material. 
Senator  McCumber.  Make  it  a  part  of  your  remarks  by  filing  yoiu" 
brief. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  All  right.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time 
with  that,  sir. 

Taking  the  imports  from  1910  to  1920  and  using  the  duties  that 
are  proposed  to  oe  levied  according  to  this  Fordney  bill,  the  total 
revenue  to  the  Government  would  l)e  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars,  which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  enormous 
value  of  these  seeds,  and  with  the  duty  the  imporations  in  all  prob- 
ability would  be  decreased  so  they  would  not  even  get  that  amount. 

If  these  duties  are  placed  on  seeds  the  cost  per  sowing-acre  will 
be  considerable.  I  have  them  here  with  other  paragraphs,  but  I 
will  just  give  a  few  of  them: 

Cost  per  sowing-acre  for  alsike  the  duty  would  be  45  cents  per 
acre. 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  of  crimson  clover  the  duty  would  be  15 
cents. 
On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  hairy  vetch  the  duty  would  be  $1.20. 
On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  spring  vetch  the  duty  would  be  60 
cents  per  acre. 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  rye  grass,  the  duty  would  be  $1  an 
acre. 
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On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  orchard  grass  the  duty  would  be  '•' 
cents  per  acre. 

The  American  farmer  must  pay  an  average  of  17.9  per  cent  m*  r* 
for  these  grass  seeds,  or  at  the  rate  of  59.1  cents  per  sowing  acre  ondT 
this  new  tariff . 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  these  rates  would  average  an  ad  Talomr. 
duty  of  17i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  These  are  specific  duties,  and  take  so  much  p«>* 
pound  that  would  be  the  average  increase;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  be  17§  p»' 
cent? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Seventeen  and  nine-tenths  cents;  that  would  be  t.^- 
average.  The  increase  on  above  grasses  17.9  per  cent,  and  the  averts 
increase  for  sowing  acre  is  59  cents. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  forage  seeds  in  this  countrr  tr> 
incidental  crops.     The  farmer  frequently  finds  it  to  his  advantafr^  * 
cut  his  hay  and  market  his  hay  or  to  turn  it  under  for  green  manuncNf 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  consimiption  i*  ul- 
ported  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  American  farmer  demands  38  per  cent  f  ■• 
clover  seed  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  clover  seed  ? 
'     Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  clover  of  all  kinds.    By  the  way,  clovr: 
takes  up  the  quantity  of  our  importations  hj  far. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Quite  a  difference,  sir,  which  is  very  nicelj  pr- 
tected  by  Federal  seed  law,  which  we  have  had  in  operation  for  lit* 
years.  That  seed  law  provides  that  seeds  must  be  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  purity  and  a  certain  percentage  of  germination  before  tr.t'. 
are  admitted  to  this  country.  And  at  the  present  time  there  are  ov^r 
100  tons  of  Chilean  red  clover  lying  on  the  docks  at  New  York  whi** 
can  not  come  into  this  country  because  it  is  infected  with  dotter.  W' 
have  splendid  protection  in  that  respect. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  important,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  The  American  quality  is  as  good,  if  not  beit*^: 
than  the  imported  article  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  American  Quality  varies  very  much:  *>  • 
comes  from  the  farm  it  is  frec[uently  in  very  bad  shape.  There  at-- 
some  sections  where  the  quality  is  very  poor  in  Amenca.  We  ht^- 
some  sections  in  the  Westr — and  maybe  tnese  gentlemen  will  recAlI  - 
where  alfalfa  contains  considerable  hotter,  so  much  so  that  that  j--^-: 
can  not  be  used  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  because  *:- 
State  laws  will  not  permit  it. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  demand  for  t-- 
tariff  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  qualitj  of  seed  in  the  United  Sl*te> 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Absolutely  none,  sir. 

wSenator  Smoot.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Watson.  I  say,  there  is  no  demand  for  the  tariff  in  or«:-' 
to  protect  the  quality  of  the  seed  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  tariff  will  not  protect  the  qualitj^  at  all.    ^ 
raise  just  as  sjood  seed  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  w«»r:«: 

Senator  Watson.  Precisehr,  but  there  is  a  law  now  thai  conin  ' 
that  proposition  that  a  tarin  is  not  necessary  to  improve  it* 
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Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  your  alfalfa  that  is  used  in 
the  United  States  do  we  produce  in  the  united  States  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  what  the  proportion 
s.     But  it  varies;  for  instance,  you  take  Kansas — this  year  tne  crop 
i¥as  very  poor,  so  much  so  that  it  looked  like  there  was  not  going  to  be 
iny  alf  alia  in  Kansas  at  all.     Naturally  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
production  in  this  country  the  imports  increase. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  The  difference  in  price?    You  mean  between  the 
imported  and  the  American  seed  ? 
Senator  McLean.  And  the  domestic  product. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer;  that 
is,  there  is  no  regular  difference  in  price.     There  are  times  when  the 
imported  seed  may  be  higher  than  the  American  seed.     It  depends  on 
the  production  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  certain  lands  in  the  West  that  grow 
alfalfa  seed,  and  the  veir  best  seed  that  there  is  in  the  world,  that 
would  not  grow  a  crop  oi  hay  to  speak  of  at  all. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  an  article  that  has  been  very  high. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  high  at  all. 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  high  in  the  East. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  using  so  much  of  it  ? 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  expensive. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  call  *' expensive  ?" 
Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  recall  just  the  price  that  has  been  paid, 
but  I  know  it  is  the  most  expensive  seed  we  buy. 

Senator  Smoot.  Alfalfa  seed  never  sells,  witn  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  during  the  war,  for  more  wholesale  than  10  cents  a  pound 
at  home. 
Senator  McLean.  I  pay  four  times  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  tell  anything  about  what  the  retailers 
will  do  to  the  American  people. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  asking  the  question,  because  I  like  to 
show  up  in  these  hearings  as  we  go  along  the  unconscionable  spread 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  alfalfa  grower  would  be  pleased  if  he  could  be 
guaranteed  10  cents  a  pound  for  his  seed  year  in  and  year  out. 

Senator  McLean.  Timothy  has  been  very  high  and  all  seeds  have 
been  very  high. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  May  I  ask  where  you  are  from  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Utah  with 
dodder  in  your  alfalfa,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  see  it  eradi- 
cated from  your  alfalfa,  as  well  as  from  your  red  clover.     We  would 
like  to  work  with  you  to  get  that  dodder  out.     You  have  nice  alfalfa, 
but  you  can  not  use  the  seed. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  have  no  trouble  having  other  people  use  it. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Your  demand  is  restricted  on  account  of  the  noxious 
weed  in  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  weed  in  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  We  would  like  to  help  you  get  it  out;  we  are  with 
you  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  seed  being  on  the  free  list  will  not  help  get 
it  out. 
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Mr.  Scarlett.  No;  but  it  gives  us  that  much  more  supply.  I' 
we  were  to  depend  on  Utah  for  a  supply,  we  could  not  use  it,  b^»  •-. 
the  State  laws  will  not  permit  us  to  use  seed  with  dodder  in  it.  B»i  * 
there  is  a  failure  here  we  have  no  place  to  turn  for  seeds.  We^rx- 
hot  turn  to  Utah,  because  it  is  unfit  for  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  little  section  of  that,  but  the  great  b-iln 
of  the  Utah  seed  is  as  good  as  any  seed  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  am  glad  of  it;  we  are  very  glad  to  know  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  fact,  I  think  that  is  where  it  was  started  in  tL  - 
country.     The  first  alfalfa  sown  was  sown  in  Utah. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  method  of  eliminating  the  Qp\- 
ious  seed  from  the  alfalfa  seed  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  It  can  not  be  done,  unfortunately,  sir. 
,    Senator  McLean.  How  about  the  thistle  in  the  clover  seed '    W» 
have  to  be  very  careful. 

,  Mr.  Scarlett.  You  understand,  seed  of  that  character  will  n^K  '- 
allowed  to  come  into  this  country.  Our  import  act  protects  u>  r 
that  regard.  If  there  is  Canadian  thistle  in  our  clover  seed,  t^-^ 
can  not  bring  it  to  this  country.  If  there  is  dodder  in  our  alf a.*! 
seed,  the  Agricultural  Department  will  not  allow  it  to  come  b.  tz  : 
we  can  not  touich  that  seed  xmtil  the  Agricultural  Department  Lat^ 
passed  on  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  Federal  regulation  that  pD»tf  i- 
the  farmer  against  these  noxious  seeds  in  domestic-^x>wn  product* 

Mr.  Scarlett.  There  is  no  Federal  regulation,  umortunalelj.  \  / 
there  are  State  regulations. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  of  the  State  laws  protect  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  laws  now. 

Senator  McLean.  We  get  Canada- this  tie  seed  in  clover  seed  ahn-*-: 
always. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Watch  your  tags.  If  there  is  thistle,  it  should  ^ 
on  your  tags,  and  it  should  not  be  used.  Nearly  all  States  pn>nii^ 
that  tags  on  your  shipment  should  have  a  statement  of  the  peiT»:- 
age  of  purity  and  germination;  and  I  would  suggest  that  yoo  vatri 
your  tags. 

In  that  connection,  I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the  5ol*- 
committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of  the  House  was  c> : 
aware  of  this  import  act,  and  on  account  of  his  not  being  famili: 
that  act  he  favored  a  duty  on  seeds.  I  think  he  will  tell  j-: 
that,  sir;  he  has  told  our  members  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Sterling  writes  to  me  this  morning  ^i 
incloses  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers  in  his  own  State  (Nict:: 
Dakota) ,  asking  that  the  alfalfa  duty  be  increased  2  cents,  tn^tn  J 
cents  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  quite  possible.  The  farmers  who  pn^u-'» 
seed  in  this  country  are  taxed  about  5  per  cent.  Is  it  fidr  to  tax  :i' 
other  95  per  cent  on  over  6,000,000  of  farms  to  protect  that  5  f^r 
cent  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  not  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  St*trf^ 
that  grow   alfalfa. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No;  but  there  are  probably  6,000,000  farm<  ti^' 
will  use  alfalfa  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  though  not  growing  ii '  ■' 
seed. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Not  even  growing  it  for  hay  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  There  is  not  even  half  or  a  quarter.  I  do  not 
vnow  the  statistics,  but  there  are  over  6,000,000  farms,  and  the 
najority  of  the  farms  will  have  a  little  patch  of  alfalfa,  and  we  are 
ill  interested  in  seeing  that  they  grow  alfalfa.  The  more  they  grow, 
the  better. 
Senator  Smoot.  For  the  seed  trade  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  sir;  the  seed  part  is  not  interested.  I  am  very 
2:lad  you  mentioned  that.  I  am  not  here  speaking  especially  for  the 
^eed  men.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  at  all;  absolutely 
none.  The  farmer  will  pay  this  duty.  If  the  duty  is  put  on  seed 
naturally,  if  we  have  got  to  charge  it  on  our  price,  and  the  farmer's 
interest  is  our  interest. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  farmer  who  raises  it  is  not  your  interest? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmer  who  raises  it  is  our  interest, 
and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  go  out  to  your  State  to  help  him  raise 
pure  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  know  how  to  raise  seed  out  there  just  about 
as  well  as  the  seed  men  here  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  seed  man  does  not  know  much  about  it.  But 
please  get  that  in  your  mind,  we  are  not  here  because  it  especially 
affects  our  business.  It  is  only  as  far  as  it  affects  the  farmer.  What 
affects  the  farmer  affects  us,  and  we  expect  you  will  probably  hear 
from  the  farmers  later  on  in  this  connection. 

If  the  farmers  come  along  and  say  all  of  them  want  the  duty  we 
wiU  go  along  with  them;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  witn  the 
farmers.  The  duty  does  not  amount  to  10  cents  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

I  understand  that  the  Treasury  Department  nor  the  Agricultural 
Department  have  favored  a  duty.  Tne  Treasury  Department  does 
not  think  it  is  necessary  and  the  Agricultural  Department  does  not 
think  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  the  Treasury  Department  has 
expressed  any  opinion  on  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  because  they  have  not  been  asked. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  how  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  They  have  lyot  been  asked  officially. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  riot  make  any  difference  to  the  com- 
mittee if  they  had;  the  committee  would  aecide  the  question. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  It  probably  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
committee.  But  the  Treasury  Department,  I  believe,  have  statistics 
and  they  are  interested  in  revenue.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  They  would  not  get  any  revenue  by  putting  it  on 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  They  would  not  get  much  duty  by  putting  it  on 
the  duty  list,  either. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  would  not  get  any  less  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  But  they  would  mjure  the  seeding  availability  in 
the  United  States;  the  injury  would  be  greater  than  the  revenue 
derived  from  this. 

Senator  Watson.  Take  red  clover,  for  instance.  Do  we  produce 
enough  red  clover  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  Every  year  there  is  an  import? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Every  year  there  is  an  import,  sir.  In  the  last  10 
years,  from  1910  to  1920,  the  average  import  of  red  clover  was 
10,449,254  pounds. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  same  true  of  white  clover,  alsike  and 
other  clovers  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir,  in  proportion. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  a  profit  in  raising  it,  or  is  the  mai^n 
very  close  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  have  heard  it  from  some  farmers,  sir,  that  they 
rather  buy  their  seeds  and  pay  a  big  price  rather  than  to  let  it  go  to 
seed,  because  they  had  a  greater  value  in  the  hay  or  the  green  manur- 
ing by  turning  it  under  to  enrich  the  soil  rather  than  to  let  it  go  to 
seed  and  cut  if  off  at  a  critical  time  of  the  year  and  allow  the  soil  to 
be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Senator  McLean.  Still,  it  is  raised  in  large  Quantities  for  seed 
purposes,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  woula  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  margin  of  profit  was  very  small  or 
not.  There  might  be  a  large  profit  in  raising  it  for  hay.  There 
would  be  if  the  transportation  charges  could  be  reduced.  There  is 
a  great  market  for  alfalfa  in  the  East,  as  it  is  considered  the  highest 
quality  of  forage  in  the  East,  and  we  would  like  to  get  it  from  the 
West,  but  the  freight  rates  are  so  high  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  buy  in  competition  with  other  grasses,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  there  was  very  much  profit  in  the  seed  in  the  vetch.  I 
think  it  is  an  industry  that  should  be  stimulated  in  this  country  if 
possible,  because  it  is  an  expensive  part  of  the  farmer's  outlay  if  he 
seeds  much.     The  seeds  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  Agricultural  Department  have  tried  to  stimu- 
late the  production  during  the  war,  but  many  of  them  found  it  more 
{)rofitable  to  turn  it  under  and  use  if  for  other  crops  rather  than  to 
et  it  go  for  seed,  and  that  is  why  we  would  like  to  get  the  seed  here 
cheaper  if  possible  of  this  good  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  many  western  farms  use  it  ever  so  often 
to  turn  under  for  fertilizer.  It  is  a  splendid  fertilizer.  The  roots 
go  down  very  deep,  and  not  onlv  that,  they  turn  it  under  as  fertilizer 
and  then  rotate  the  crops,  and  then  put  alfalfa  back  again.  It  is 
not  because  of  the  importation  of  sei^d,  nor  anv  demand  at  all. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  You  take  an  item  such  as  hairy  vetch,  which  is 
becoming  of  considerable  importance  in  the  United  States.     It  is! 

Eown  very  little  here,  and  it  is  sown  on  farm  lands  in  the  south, 
tids  which  are  almost  valueless.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  the 
•south  has  had  in  years.  It  is  rejuvenating  that  whole  section.  I 
understand  that  land  down  there  is  very  cheap;  in  fact,  I  have  been 
told  that  it  could  be  bought  at  $5  or  $10  an  acre.  That  looks 
awfully  cheap  to  me.  However,  I  have  been  told  that  is  a  fact.  It 
would  cost  them  $1.20  an  acre  to  put  that  hairy  vetch  on  that  land, 
and  they  will  not  do  it,  sir.  Vetch  will  not  be  produced  in  tho<e 
sections.  That  will  just  be  a  loss  to  this  country;  and  it  is  used  as 
an  introductory  crop  to  get  that  ground  in  condition  to  start  other 
crops. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  years  would  the  $1,20  last  I 

Mr.  Scarlett.  With  the  one  seeding  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  same  as  alfalfa.  It  costs  40  cents  an 
*re  for  alfalfa,  and  it  can  run  for  10  years  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  an 
'.re. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  if  they  are  continuing  to  let  it  grow  up  in 
falfa,  but  if  they  want  to  rotate  it  would  be  for  only  one  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  done  for  fertilizing  and  nothing  else? 

Senator  MgCumber.  In  many  of  the  arid  sections,  where  they  do 
ot  have  considerable  money  "and  do  not  u'rigate,  it  will  not  last 
iree  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  grow  it  unless  you  do  irrigate. 

Senator  McCuMBBR.  Oh,  yes;  you  can. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mighty  little  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  grown  all  over  this  country  where  they 
o  not  irrigate.     It  is  grown  in  my  State,  and  thev  do  not  irrigate  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  "raise  very  mucn  seed  unless  they 
rigate. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Mr.  Smith  has  just  called  my  attention  to  the 
ict  that  this  $1.20  additional  is  tne  tax  and  not  the  base  cost  of 
tie  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  all  understood  that. 

Mr.  Hartley,  And  the  price  that  we  paid,  according  to  this  table, 
ras  as  of  July  9,  and  I  might  say  that  in  anticipation  of  this  duty 
trices  of  nearly  all  imported  seed,  have  advanced  approximately;  25 
►er  cent,  and  there  is  a  howl  from  the  farmers  at  the  present  time 
fhv  they  should  be  paying  so  much  more  when  everything  is  beiiig 
lenatedr 

You  spoke  of  growing  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  You  know  in  such 
kates  as  Penasyivania  they  grow  large  quantities  of  red  clover. 
>till  they  are  the  greatast  buyers  of  red  clover  seed.  There  is  more 
•ed  clover  bought  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  State,  I  think. 
Nevertheless,  they  raise  red  clover  there;  and  that  is  because  it  pays 
ihem  better  to  turn  it  under,  I  presume,  and  buy  red  clover  seed  from 
3utside  sections. 

Senator  McLean.  How  far  north  is  the  hairy  vetch  profitable? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  It  grows  in  Michigan.     Whether  it  is  grown  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  Canada  I  do  not  know.     But  I  do  know  that  it 
grows  in  Michigan. 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  get  the  seed  from  the  outside? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  The  best  hairy  vetch  comes  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many.    There  are  other  quaUties  that  will  come  from  Jugoslavia, 
and  through  that  section  from  Central  Europe. 

It  is  a  lact,  of  course,  that  the  tariff  will  inflate  prices,  and  these 
duties  will  be  paid  by  the  farmers,  and  we  hope  you  gentlemen  will 
liave  in  mind  tnat  there  are  many,  many  more  farmers  who  buy  seeds 
than  there  are  who  grow  them,  and  it  is  for  that  class  that  we  are 
speaking. 
Senator  Smoot.  Manymore  who  buy  wheat  than  grow  it  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  What  ? 
A  Voice.  It  is  on  the  free  list. 
Mr.  wScarlett.  Some  one  savs  it  is  on  the  free  list. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  he  knows  about  it. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     There  are  sections  in  this  coun- 
try where  they  raise  certain  seeds.     The  red  top  is  raised  in  Illinois, 

but  it  is  not  imported.     Timothy  seed  is  raised  in  Iowa,  but  it  is  not 
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imported.     It  being  on  the  free  list  does  not  affect  them  at  al! 
does  not  affect  those  seeds  that  are  raised  in  sufficient  quanti:*    - 
America  to  supply  our  consumption. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  state  just  what  is  raised  in  *• 
country  and  not  imported  among  the  seeds?     You  have  mentii.r-. 
two  or  three. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Timothy  seed  and  red  top. 

Senator  Smoot.  Red  top  is  imported,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  I  think.     There  mar  U  a 
little;  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  market,  it  may  come  bark:  t&at 
American  seed. 

Senator  McLean.  Timothy  seed  is  included  in  701.     But  vf»u  -•. 
it  is  not  imported  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  sir.     We  raise  enough  timothy  in  this  c<»ur— 
io  supply  the  home  demand  and  export  some. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  other  varieties  do  we  raise  enoozt. 

Mk.  Scarlett.  None  except  red  top,  and  if  they  are  on  the  fnrr  .  -• 
it  does  not  affect  them. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  say  about  the  rates,  if  we  ai*  " 
retain  any  rates?    Are  they  fairly  comparable  to  the  prices  htT>  i* 
contained  in  761  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  a  question  the  farmer  would  have  to  an>w-r 
I  could  not  answer  that. 

^  Senator  McLean.  In  maintaining  an  ad  valorem  ec|uivaleDt  «iir- 
would  be  much  higher  than  others  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett,  x  es. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  What  do  you  sell  alfalfa  seed  for  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Alfalfa  seed  at  the  present  time  is  worth  20  cent*  i 
pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  duty  is  2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  an  advance  of  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  !»•• 
four  weeks — the  price  I  mentioned. 

Senator  Dh-lingham.  What  are  you  selling  crimson  clover  for ' 

Mr.  Scarlett.  We  are  selling  crimson  clover  at  9  J  cents  a  pounti 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  tne  duty  is  1  cent  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  about  red  and  white  clover  f 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Red  clover  is  selling  at  about  19  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  rate  is  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  white  clover  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  White  clover  is  selling  at  30  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  rate  is  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  sell  timothy  for  ! 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Timothy  is  selling  for  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Xnd  the  duty  is  2  cents,  according  to  f  * 
bUl? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bushel 
timothy  'i 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Fortv-five;  that  is  about  $2.70  a  bushel. 

Senator  McLean.  Ttiat  is  a  pretty  large  ad  valorem  f 
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Mr.    Scarlett.  Gentlemen,  that  about  covers  it,  as  far  as  the 

neral  run  is  concerned. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  want  to  file  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir.     If  there  is  anything  I  can  answer  I  would 

■  v<?ry  glad  to  do  it. 

^The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Scarlett  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 

Hows :) 

iiEF  OP  THE  Wholesale  Grass  Seep  Dealers'  Associatiom  Opposing  Duties 

ON  Grass  Seeds. 

Paragraph  7fil  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  provides  duties  on  grass  seeds  per  pound 
follow?:  Alfalfa  2  cents,  alsike  clover,  red  and  white  clovers  3  cents,  crimson  clover 
r^'nt.  clovers  not  specially  provided  for  2  cents,  millet  one-half  of  1  cent,  timothy 
•ents.  hairy  vetch  2  cents,  spring  wetch  1  cent,  and  all  other  grass  seeds  not  specially 
o\-ided  for  2  cents. 

definition  of  grass  seeds. 

As  grass  seeds  have  a  technical  meaning  unknown  except  by  those  acquainted  ^^nth 
le  subject,  grass  seeds  are  defined  and  known  within  the  contemplation  of  the  United 
:ate8  tariff  la\7s.  agriculturally,  and  in  the  seed  trade,  as  the  seeds  producing  all  fodder, 
isti  re,  and  fertilizing  plants,  i.  e.,  speaking  botanically,  the  two  great  groups  called 
ramiueae  and  Leguminosae,  plus  rape,  a  member  of  the  mustard  family. 
Therefore  the  term  "grass  seeds"  covers  practically  all  the  a^i cultural  or  field-sown 
'eds.  except  the  cereals  like  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  which,  tliou^h  botanically 
re  grasses,  yet,  under  the  tariff  laws  and  agriculturally,  they  are  not  considered  grasses. 

AGRICULTURAL  ISCPORTANCE   OF  GRASS   SEEDS. 

^  'ompared  with  other  commodities,  grass  seeds  may  not  appear  to  have  a  large  money 
aUie.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
lade  an  estimate,  probably  only  a  rough  estimate,  that  the  average  yearly  production 
f  all  CTass  seeds,  domestic  and  imported,  in  the  United  States  is  400,000,000  pounds, 
alucd  at  between  forty  and  fifty  million  dollars. 

\o  mistake,  however,  must  be  made  as  to  the  really  tremendous  values  of  the  prod- 
irts  of  these  grass  seeds. 

The  average  annual  hay  crop  of  the  48  States  from  1911  to  1920,  farm  value,  i.  e., 
'alue  to  the  producing  farmer,  was  $1,613,896,000.*  Estimates  of  the  very  large  value 
i  other  products  of  grass  seeds  could  be  cited  from  the  same  authority.  Yet  there  is 
10  means  of  ascertaining  the  imposing  value  of  crops  from  leguminous  seeds  whicti  are 
)lowed  under  for  green-manaring  for  soil  improvement. 

During  the  last  war  seeds  were  held  of  such  prime  importance  that  the  various 
government  departments  classed  them  with  munitions  or  fcxxi  products  in  all  priority 
riassifications.  Congress  passed  a  special  war  act  to  determine  the  supply  and  to 
ncrease  the  supply  of  these  seeds. 

It  is  therefore  too  obvious  to  require  further  details,  that  grass  B€;pds,  though  of 
)erhaps  small  value,  have,  by  reason  of  what  they  produce,  a  very  great  effect  on  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

GRASS   SEEDS   UNDER  FORMER  TARIFF  LAWS. 

Grass  seeds  under  all  the  tariff  laws  of  this  country  have  always  been  carried  on 
the  free  list.  Paragraph  595,  Underwood  Act  of  October  3,  1913;  paragraph  668, 
Pavne-Aldrich  Act  of  August  5,  1909;  paragraph  611,  Mckinley  Act  of  August  27, 
1894;  Tariff  Act  of  October  1, 1890;  section  2503,  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883;  section 
S,  tariff  act  of  February  8,  1875. 

PRINCIPAL    REASONS    WHY    GRASS    SEEDS    SHOULD    BEAR    NO    IMPORT    DUTIES. 

The  American  farmer,  particularly  in  his  present  distressing  condition,  should  not 
be  burdened  with  the  heavy  increase  in  the  purchase  price  of  grass  seeds  which  will 
be  caused  by  the  duties  assessed  in  paragraph  761  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

The  inevitable  result  of  these  heav>r  duties  on  grass  seeds  will  be  to  increase  the 
prices  of  grass  seeds  whether  produced  in  this  country  or  in  foreign  coimtries,  because 

^  P.  144,  statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1920,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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of  the  economic  efiect  of  the  substantial  elimination  of  competitive  world  markets 
This  is  proved  by  two  circumstances: 

Certain  gress  seeds  composing  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  demands  of  this  cououy 
are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  commercial  extent^  to  wit,  crimsoa 
clover,  alsike  clover,  hairy  vetch,  spring  vetch,  rape,  Canada  blue  grass,  rye  gnus, 
and  all  the  natural  grasses. 

The  following  Table  A  will  show  in  figures  the  average  yearly  imports  of  the  afore- 
said grass  seeds  for  the  years  1910  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  proposed  duty  to  be  aasessed 
thereon  by  piracraph  761  of  the  Fordne}^  bill,  and  the  potential  revenue  to  be  re- 
ceived from  such  duties  and  paid  exclusivel}^  by  the  American  &rmer.  This  table 
is  prepared  from  the  printed  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Table  A. 


AlfaUa 

Alsyke 

Crimson  clover. 

RedclovOT 

White  clover.. 
Other  clovers.. 

MUlet 

Timothy 

Hairy  vetch . . . 
Spring  vetch... 
Other  grasses.. 


Total. 


Average 

yearly 

imports, 

I9i(>-isa0. 


Pounda. 

4,897,026 

2,872,036 

5,  O0O,  dv4 

10,494,254 

355,096 

3,595,782 

1,502,721 

111,619 

857, 2S9 

659,293 

3,488,909 


Pn^iOGed 

Average 

tax  per 

yearly 

pound. 

revenue. 

Cents. 

2 

9B7,94D.SZ 

3 

86,1^  OK 

1 

55,955.94 

a 

314,827.62 

3 

10,67a  HPi 

a 

71.915.64 

« 

7.963.00 

2 

2.232.> 

2 

17, 145.  IN 

1 

6,5eSL» 

2 

68,9TM«» 

740.4ia»3 


That  the  Congress  may  have  an  even  more  striking  proof  of  the  burden  of  these 
duties  on  grass  seeds  which  are  not  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  countr> 
Table  B  is  given,  showing  that  the  American  farmer  must  pay  an  average  of  17.9  per 
cent  more  tor  these  grass  seeds  or  at  the  average  rate  of  59.1  cents  per  sowing  acn- 
These  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story,  unless  one  is  aware  of  agricultural  condition.< 
For  example,  hairy  vetch  would  cost,  under  this  Fordney  bill,  $1.20  more  per  sowing 
acre,  and  as  this  seed  is  often  sown  on  poor  land  of  low  valuation  the  duty  means  no 
planting  and  no  production  on  such  land. 

Table  B, 


Seeds  directly  affected  by  imports. 


Alsyke  clover 

Crimson  clover.. 

Red  clover 

White  clover 

Hairy  vetch 

Spring  vetch .... 

Rape 

Canada  bluegrass 
Orchard  grass . . . 
Ryegrass 


Current 

Resulting 

Appio>i- 

whole- 

Proposed 

whole- 

mate 

sale 

import 

sale  price 
with 

percent 

price 

ta.per 

if 

per 

pound. 

duty  per 

increase 

pound. 

poimd. 

in  price. 

Ctntt. 

Oentt. 

OtnU. 

Percent, 

'?! 

3 

»H 

17.1 

1 

H 

13.3 

18 

3 

21 

16.6 

35 

3 

38 

&5 

8i 

2 

lOi 

23.5 

5 

1 

6 

20 

7J 

2 

n 

26.6 

18 

2 

20 

U.l 

20 

2 

22 

10 

6i 

2 

H 

•      32 

Tax  per 

i»wini 

acre. 


CffU«. 


1») 

tan 

'J- 


Average  increase  of  above  grasses,  17.9  per  cent;  average  increase  per  sowing  acre.,  SO  cents. 

Prices  of  this  table  are  as  of  July  9,  since  which  date  prices  have  advanced  ctm- 
siderably  on  account  of  buying  abroad  in  anticipation  of  the  duty. 

Certain  grass  seeds,  namely,  red  clover,  white  clover,  orchard  grass,  and  millet 
are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States,  when,  if  at  all,  the  so-calltni 
protective  doctrine  mieht  be  a  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  duty  \5  nu- 
necessary  and  inadvisable  for  the  following  reasons: 
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The  domestic  crop  never  has  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  of  American  farmers 
r  these  domestic-grown  grass  seeds,  as  shown  oy  the  following  statistics  compiled 
J  Government  departments: 

Clovers. — The  domestic  acreage  and  production  of  all  varieties  of  clovers,  which 
nstitute  the  largest  item  of  domestic-grown  grass  seeds,  including  crimson  and 
dike  clovers,  for  the  year  1918,  to  be  sold  for  planting  in  the  year  1919  was,  according 

the  Crop  Reporter  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  issue  of  September 

1919,  66,120,000  pounds.  Page  499  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  report  for  the 
?ar  1919  ^owed  an  importation  into  this  country  of  all  clovers  of  25,041,898  pounds, 
berefore,  the  American  farmer  demands  38  per  cent  more  clover  than  is  produced 

the  United  States.    These  figures  are  typical  of  other  years. 

Millet. — While  millet  is  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  country,  yet,  as  shown 
f  the  last-mentioned  report,  1,775,226  pounds  were  imported. 

A  most  significant  fact  is  that  red  clover  and  alfalfa,  composing  the  largest  pro- 
Mion  of  these  domestic-grown  grasses,  are  what  is  called  "Incidental  seed  crops." 
mcrican  farmers  do  not  grow  these  crops  expressly  and  solely  for  the  production 
'.  seeds.  Other  important  issues  enter  into  the  disposal  of  these  crops,  viz,  the  cur- 
^nt  or  prospective  market  value  of  hay.  If  hay  is  or  may  be  high  the  crops  are 
Lthered  to  be  sold  for  fodder.  If  the  farmer,  at  the  approach  of  harvest,  finds  a  seed 
•op  more  valuable  he  allows  the  crop  to  ripen  for  seed. 

In  elevating  the  costs  of  grass  seeds  to  farmers ^by  this  Fordney  tariff  bill.  Congress 

favoring  a  few  seed  growers  in  a  few  limited  sections  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
t  the  vast  majoritv  of  the  American  farmers. 

Most  of  the  meadow  fescue  seed  crop  of  the  United  States  is  produced  in  four  coun- 
es  in  Eastern  Kansas.  (Seed  Reporter,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  issue  of  Novem- 
er,  1917,  p.  4.) 

Rod  top  grass  seed  crop  is  produced  in  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  timothy  seeds  comes  from  certain 
arts  of  four  States,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  (Seed  Reporter,  issue 
f  Aug.  10,  1918.) 

Alfalfa  seed  is  produced  by  a  few  Western  States.  Most  unfortunately  this  supply, 
lOtably  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Idaho,  is  becoming  unavailable  for  seed 
uppliee  because  the  producers  can  not  or  will  not  properly  clean  their  fields  of 
loxious  weed  seeds.  Some  of  these  weed  seeds  can  not  be  removed  by  cleaning 
aachinery,  and  in  other  cases  can  only  be  removed  with  such  difficulty  that  the 
elling  price  of  the  recleaned  seed  is  well  nigh  prohibitive  in  certain  markets. 

The  tariff  on  grass  seeds  will,  by  seriously  mcreasing  the  purchase  price  to  the 
American  farmer  result  in  the  curtailment  of  planting  and  consequently  of  prodiic- 
ion.  It  is  well  known  to  the  seed  trade  that  any  material  increase  in  prices  of  seeds 
8  quickly  reflected  in  diminished  sales. 

Eiigher  prices  for  grass  seeds  caused  by  paragraph  761  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  will 
irive  the  small,  and  too  often  the  large  farmer  to  buy  cheaper,  inferior,  and  weed- 
nfested  grass  seed.  The  purchase  of  such  seed  containing  large  quantities  of  noxious 
reed  seeds  will  be  a  calamity,  will  disastrously  affect  the  economic  value  of  crops,  of 
he  land,  lower  tax  valuations,  and  nullify  the  effect  of  the  valuable  work  of  the 
rnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  departments  of  the 
^tates  to  educate  the  farmer  to  buy  even  at  higher  prices  the  highest  quality  of  seeds, 
practically  free  from  noxious  weed  seeds. 

The  American  farmer  who  buys  grass  seeds  to  plant  is  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
^^ngress  should  not  increase  his  burdens  by  higher  priced  grass  seeds.  This  Fordney 
bill  admits  duty  free  agricultural  implements  (par.  1504)  and  other  benefits.  Why 
reverse  this  policy  by  putting  grass  seeds  on  the  autiable  list?  If  this  duty  is  by  way 
^i  protection  the  benefit  can  not  attach  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  ^rass  seeds  which 
ire  not  domestic  grown,  nor  should  this  policy  be  adopted  where,  as  m  this  case,  only 
i  small  number  of  growers  are  to  be  benefited  at  the  cost  of  the  vast  majority  of 
tanners. 

The  duties  on  grass  seeds  mean  no  appreciable  increase  in  revenue.  See  Table  A, 
which  shows  this  amount  of  potential  revenue  to  be  1740,410.95.  But  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  realize  even  this  sum  because  imports  will  lessen  very  considerably. 

The  ofiScial  tables  of  statistics  of  exports  of  gzass  seeds  from  this  country  show  that 
these  seeds  are  dependinc;  on  the  worla  markets,  freely  offered  in  competition  with  the 
World.  This  condition  shows  that  protection  is  not  needed  as  far  as  growing  seeds  is 
confiidered. 

Seedsmen  have  made  diligent  inquiry  to  ascertain  from  official  sources  the  reasons 
why  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  attempted  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  all  former  tariff  laws  by  placing  grass  seeds  on  the  dutiable  list  in  this  bill  with  the 
following  results: 
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We  understand  that  neither  the  TreaBury  Department  nor  the  United  Si 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  suggested  or  approved  duties  on  graas  seeds  in  %h»  ^ 
The  only  reason  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Hou»  ^  • 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  duties  was  to  prevent  importation  of  low-gnd^  r^^ 
,  seed.    The  complete  answer  to  this  is  that  there  has  been  a  Federal  statute  rsIM  '* - 
'  Federal  import  seed  act  of  August  20, 1912,  which  has  efficiently  operated  to  piv-. 
the  importation  of  low-grade  grass  seeds  for  the  last  nine  years^  ^t  whiclk  w  . 
known  to  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  imposing  these  onerous  duties  on  grus  seeda,  bot  n*w  * 
the  strongest  claims  of  the  American  mrmers  for  free  grass  seeds  as  in  all  fan^^  ur 
laws. 

Therefore,  para^ph  761,  imposing  duties  on  grass  seeds,  should  be  stncki^  t  l:  * 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  by  the  Senate  and  the  conferees  of  tlie  S»^^ 
with  the  conferees  of  the  House  should  insist  on  such  amendment.  Graos  aeed^  ib  . 
be  inserted  in  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  bill  in  the  appropriate  place. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  G.  Scarlxtt,  Prtmdf'  • 

Senator  McCumher.  We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Frank  Barry. 
Senator  Ashurst.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.     Mr.  Barry  is*  of  n.« 
State,  and  represents  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   FBANK  J.  BABB7,  BEPBESSMTDTe  10- 
GALES  (ABIZ.)  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE,  VOOALSS,  ABIZ. 


'.  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  appearii^  a5  *r- 
«entative  of  the  Nogales  (Ariz.),  Chamber  of  Commeire.    Tv 


Mr 

representati 

reason  that  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested  in  t 

matter  I  am  representing  them  on  is  that  we  are  located  on  the  Mn- 

can  border. 
Senator  Dillingham.  What  para^aph  do  you  speak  onf 
Mr.  Barry.  I  speak  on  paragraph  770.     We  are  located  oo  '.;* 

Mexico- Arizona  border,  at  the  town  of  Nogales,  and  through  i:i* 

Eoint  is  imported  all  of  the  tomatoes  grown  on  the  west  coa?:  ■  • 
[exico.  Tne  growers  of  Mexican  tomatoes  are  in  the  maj<»n*; 
Americans,  and  a  great  many  of  them  Uve  in  Nogales,  besides  thf 
brokers  who  handle  the  products  from  the  Mexican  CTower»  liTr  .* 
Nogales,  and,  consequently,  the  interest  of  the  Nogales  Ouunbrr  ' 
Commerce  is  in  the  tomato  business  in  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  American  consul  has  in  the  consular  report  of  August  3.  l^-. 
made  a  report  on  the  Mexican  tomato,  and  I  would  ask  permiasitc  *• 
file  this  in  connection  with  my  brief  as  a  portion  of  it- 
Senator  McCuMBER.  That  will  be  done.  . 

Mr.  Barry.  I  am  approaching  this  subject  not  as  a  free  trader  b.* 
as  protectionist,  but  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of  this  partini.  %' 
situation,  so  far  as  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  tomatoes  are  concrn:-^' 
warrant  some  different  duties  than  that  provided  in  this  tariff  K^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  1  cent  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  We  want  it  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present  or  better. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  At  present  it  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  the  point 
origin,  which  is  about  three-eighths  cent  per  pound.     It  is  rwof«i '  ■ 
the  customs  authorities  at  Nogales  at  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  1**  > 
cent  of  that  is  three-eighths  cent  per  pound. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  want  to  lower  it  ? 

Mr.  Barrt.  We  want  to  have  it  lowered  from  1  cent  to  the  present 
ite,  and  if  the  committee  would  feel  inclined  to  make  it  lower  still, 
>T  the  reasons  I  will  show 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Is  that  your  brief? 

Mr.  Barry.  If  I  am  permitted,  I  will  read  from  the  brief  because  I 
ftve  it  concisely  statea  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  need  of  taking  the  time  of  the  com- 
dttee  to  read  a  brief,  because  they  will  have  to  go  over  that  brief  and 
lat  is  what  they  will  find  your  figures  from. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  give  the  basis  for  your  position. 

Mr.  Barry.  As  I  stated,  the  present  duty  on  tomatoes  is  15  per 
ant  ad  valorem  on  the  price  of  tomatoes  at  the  point  of  origin,  and 
lat  price  is  fixed  by  the  customs  authorities  at  2i  cents  per  pound, 
nd  therefore  the  present  duty  is  three-eighths  cents  per  pound, 
Dming  into  the  Umted  States. 

The  proposed  bill  raises  this  to  1  cent  per  pound,  or  an  increase  of 
ve-eignths  cent  per.  pound,  which  is  two  and  two-thirds  times  the 
resent  rate  of  duty. 

As  I  stated,  the  "record  of  our  chamber  of  commerce  at  Nogales 
bow  that  77  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  tomatoes  on  the  west  coast 
f  Mexico  are  Americans.  I  merely  mention  that  for  the  purpose 
f  showing  that  the  industry  affected  is  really  an  industry  carried  on 
y  American  citizens,  many  of  whom  reside  in  Nogales, 

Tomatoes  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  reach  the  United  States 
iurinff  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  April, 
nd  May. 

There  are  no  American  tomatoes  grown  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
«pt  possibly  those  that  are  grown  m  hot  houses,  and  they  do  not 
mount  to  anything,  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 
i'ebruary,  or  March.  In  April  Florida  produces  tomatoes;  next 
omes  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  and  after  that  comes  Texas. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  Arizona  raise  any  tomatoes? 

Mr.  Barry.  Not  to  speak  of,  not  for  any  consumption  I  know  of. 
t  does  probably  in  the  summer  season,  but  not  during  those  months 

have  mentioned.  These  winter  tomatoes  have  been  growing  in 
rfexico  now  for  some  few  years,  probably  10  years. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  No,  sir;  I  am  director  of  the  Nogales  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  I  am  sent  here  by  them. 

Senator  Watson.  And  they  want  to  get  tomatoes  in  from  Mexico, 
lothey? 

Mr.  IJarry.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  cummunity  there, 
)ecause  the  money  received  from  those  tomatoes  is  spent  mostly 
here. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  make  them  into  paste  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  No;  they  are  imported  only  in  the  natural  state. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  are  a  resident  of  Nogales  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  am  a  resident  of  Nogales. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  those  tomatoes  sent  East  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  They  are  sent  to  the  Middle  States;  they  do  not  come 
East.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  so  high  and  the  distance  so  far 
for  a  perishable  commodity  of  this  kind  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  send 
them  East. 
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Senator  McLean.  The^  come  into  this  country  in  the  raoDiL> 
when  there  is  no  competition  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  the  claim,  and  that  is  when  they  do  oome  ir 
when  the  competition  might  exist  from  Florida  they  never  get  m* 
the  Florida  market,  Florida  being  confined  to  the  Atlantic  Comr' 
States,  and  only  4  per  cent  of  the  Mexico  product  last  year  rt^e'tj^: 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States;  and,  as  I  wilt  aiterwards  show,  the  avu  ••• 
production  is  so  high  that  they  can  not  compete  with  the  Fkm'U 
tomatoes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  those  tomatoes  used  for  canning  aft^r 
coming  into  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  No;  they  are  used  for  immediate  consumptMMi.  f*' 
winter  use  only. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  retail  cost  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  About  45  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  tomatoes  do  you  want  to  brin^  v^^r ' 

Mr.  Barry.  Out  people — ^probably  a  carload  would  be  soffinmt  i  - 
a  whole  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  other  sections  of  the  country  p^ob4^^; 
not  fixed  like  you  are,  because  you  do  not  raise  any,  and  they  tr» 
raised  right  across  the  line.  But  there  are  people  raising  tomat<ie^  :- 
America  and  in  competition  with  that  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  beg  your  pardon;  they  do  not  raise  them  diirin«r  :*• 
months  that  I  speak  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  when  they  ocn?* 
over  when  they  are  sold  or  canned  for  future  use. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  know  they  do  not  can  in  Nogales.     I  am  speakirr 
of  the  whole  consumption.     They  do  not  can  any  of  these  tomai*.*- 
They  are  sold  on  the  market,  distributed  in  the  natural  state,  tr  * 
sold  to  the  retailer  in  the  natural  state.     It  would  be  impoasible  t 
can  tomatoes  at  a  cost  so  great  as  these  tomatoes  brin^  on  tne  mari''' 

Senator  McCumber.  But  do  you  meet  any  competition  that  wi-i. : 
result  if  we  put  them  on  the  free  list  from  other  sections  of  f 
country  ? 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  This  does  not  apply  to  winter  t<c**- 
toes.     This  applies  to  tomatoes  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  know  it  does,  and  I  distinguish  in  this  ar^mect  tbi* 
will  follow  between  them  and  your  summer  tomatoes.  We  do  not  ^■• 
the  ''summer  tomato'';  we  propose  that  provision  be  put  in  sect  r 
770. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  not  stated  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  that  in  certain  months  they  shall  z  ' 
bear  the  same  duty  as  those  imported  in  other  months;  is  that  t.«* 
claim  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  it.  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  in  about  the  same  fix  as  the  pi»ut- 
men? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  those  potato  »«• 
Senator,    Then,  as  I  said,  the  Mexican  crop  does  not  enter  into  o-s:- 

Eetition  with  Florida,  California,  or  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fart  '. 
ave  a  number  of  letters  from  dealers  in  tomatoes  in  Califoniia  : 
Texas,  and  in  the  Northwest  urging  that  no  increased  tariff  be  d.' 
on  Mexican  tomatoes,  and  I  think  several  Senators  have  been  !*-: ' 
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telegrams  by  their  constituents  and  letters  from  those  States  along 
the  same  line. 

As  I  stated  before,  only  4  per  cent^of  this  crop  reaches  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States,  which  is  the  market  for  the  Floriaa  tomato,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  Florida  crop  is  not  suiSicient  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  no  competition  wnatever,  therefore, 
between  these  tomatoes  and  the  tomatoes  that  are  raised  in  the  United 
States  during  that  period. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  these  tomatoes  is 
so  high  that  they  ,never  can  compete  with  the  American-grown 
.tomato.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  being  a  perishable 
product  will  not  reach  the  market  in  a  condition  to  be  saleable  if  it 
IS  not  packed  right.  These  tomatoes  have  to  be  packed  in  a  certain 
condition  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  market.  Therefore, 
there  are  quite  a  number — probably  one-half  of  the  crop — that  has 
to  be  laid  aside  at  the  time  of  pickmg,  because  it  will  not  pack  and 
ship,  and  they  have  no  canning  facilities  in  Mexico.  Therefore,  this 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  grower,  ana  his  cost  is,  therefore,  much  increased. 

Senator  McCumbsr.  What  is  the  particular  kind  of  tomato  raised 
there? 

Mr.  Barry.  They  raise  several  kinds.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
American  tomatoes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  different 
kinds  raised  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  could  not,  but  I  think  they  have  the  popular  kinds 
used  in  the  United  States.  I  have  heard  them  talk  about  Yellow 
Globe  and  a  few  of  those  other  kinds. 

Senator  McLain.  You  sav  they  retail  at  30  or  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  understand  they  retail  for  about  25  cents. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where,  in  the  North  or  South  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  In  the  Mississippi  States,  many  of  them  going  to 
Chicago. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  a  very  large  tomato  that  is  raised 
there  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  No;  it  is  not  a  large  tomato.  It  is  a  medium-sized 
tomato,  and  hard.  I  can  not  say  what  they  pay  for  them  wholesale, 
understand. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  what  price  do  they  come  into  this 
country? 

Mr.  Barry.  In  Chicago  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  mean  where  they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Barry.  There  is  no  market  there  for  them. 

Senator  Dilungham.  They  have  to  be  bought  there,  do  they  not, 
by  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  When  they  buy  them  there  they  probably  pay  15 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  they  shipped  directly  from  Mexico  to 
the  Northern  States  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  shipped  from  the  point  of  origin. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  when  they  are 
shipped? 

Mr.  Barry.  When  they  are  shipped  it  is  about  8  or  9  cents  a 
pound,  at  the  market,  in  carload  lots. 
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Senator  McLean.  And  the  wholesaler  gets  about  15  or  20  cents  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  suppose  so;  I  4p  not  know.  I  am  informed  that  it 
costs  about  25  cents  a  pound  to  the  final  consumer.  In  addition  to 
these  packing  costs  they  have  high  transportation  charges,  of  course, 
coming  from  all  the  way  down  in  Mexico.  They  have  about  800  or 
900  miles  haul  below  the  border,  coming  up  from  to  Chicago,  going 
up  to  the  Northwest  and  to  Washington  State,  and  coming  to  Kansas 
City  and  to  those  other  points  where  the  consumption  takes  place. 

Therefore,  as  a  protective  measure  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  a  tariff  on  Mexican-grown  tomatoes  that  neither  come  in  compe-. 
tition  with  our  native  product  and  the  cost  of  production  is  so  high 
that  the  native  product  can  drive  them  off  the  market. 

The  only  other  reason,  therefore,  for  increasing  the  tariff  on  these 
tomatoes  would  be  to  increase  our  revenue,  and  that,  of  course,  i^^ 
an  important  matter  to  be  considered. 

During  the  last  Mexican  tomato  season  there  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  24,272,000  poimds  of  tomatoes.  That  is  the 
record  that  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  and  the  consul 
at  Mazatlan  states  that  the  amount  imported  was  21,455,000.  So 
we  are  practically  agreed.  Possibly  some  of  these  tomatoes  came 
from  Sonora  and  not  from  Mazatlan,  where  this  consul  is.  There  Is 
only  a  difference  of  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  in  their  reports. 

On  that  importation  the  Government  of  the  United  States  selected, 
under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  $91,020  in  duties. 

I  am  gomg  to  give  you  the  costs  of  production  of  the  La  Liouisiana 
farm  owned  by  Americans,*  which  is  the  only  figures  I  could  get. 
This  is  owned  and  run  by  Americans,  and  very  economically  and 
scientifically  conducted,  and  here  are  the  figures  they  give  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  tomatoes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  In  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  the  second  State 
below  the  border. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  in  your  brief.  Can  you  not  give 
us  your  conclusion  without  going  into  it  separately  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  The  net  profit  to  the  grower,  after  paying  all  of  the 
costs  of  growing,  shipping,  duties,  and  commissions  is  0.4  cent  per 
pound  and  a  fraction;  less  than  a  half  cent  a  pound  they  make  in 
profit  on  them. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  bushel  i 

Mr.  Barry.  They  do  not  import  in  bushels. 

Senator  McLean.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  know  so  that 
we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Barry.  They  import  in  small  crates  of  about  32  pounds  to  the 
crate,  but  they  are  not  imported  in  bushels. 

Senator  McLean.  That  crate  holds  a  half  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Barky.  If  a  bushel  is  65  pounds  it  would  be  about  half  of  it— :VJ 
pounds  to  the  crate. 

As  I  say,  the  profits  to  the  grower  on  these  tomatoes  is  less  than  a 
half  cent  a  pound;  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  thi^ 
interest  on  the  growers  investment,  nor  does  it  take  into  consideration 
the  bad  seasons.  Last  season  was  a  good  one;  the  year  before  was  n 
bad  season.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  Mexican  strike 
on  the  railroads.     Many  cars  of  tomatoes  were  lost  and  rains  cam*' 
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along  at  that  time  and  not  only  destroyed  the  crop  but  also  washed 
out  railroad  bridges,  so  that  there  were  a  number  of  cars  destroyed, 
and  consequently  the  cost  of  production  was  immeasurably  increased. 

If  you  add  to  this  half  cent  per  pound  five-eighths  of  a  cent  duty 
you  are  going  to  absorb  their  entire  profit  and  leave  them  a  net  loss 
of  about  one-fifth  cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  we  understand  these  tomatoes  grow  only  in 
the  winter  time  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Watson.  And  that  they  do  not  come  in  competition 
directly  with  the  tomatoes  grown  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Senator  Watson.  And  that  you  can  not  buy  these  tomatoes  in  the 
Salt  River  or  Imperial  Valleys  or  any  other  place  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  Not  in  any  other  place  in  that  section. 

Senator  Watson.  Because  they  do  not  grow  there  in  the  winter 
time? 

Mr.  Barry.  And  the  proof  of  that,  Senator,  is  that  the  trade  in 
California  requests  us — ^have  written  Senators  urging  that  the  duty 
be  not  increased  on  these  Mexican-grown  tomatoes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Barry,  if  you  can  bring 
it  to  a  close  now.  ' 

Mr.  Barry.  I  will,  in  just  a  minute.  It  may  be  asked,  Can  this 
price  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer?  Of  course,  experience  teaches 
that  when  you  add  five-eighths  cent  a  pound  to  the  cost  of  the 
tomatoes  by  duties,  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  consumer  that 
amounts  up  to  several  cents,  and  where  the  consumer  is  buying 
tomatoes  at  25  cents  a  pou^d  now  he  would  then  pay  probably  30 
cents  a  pound.  Naturally  that  would  reduce  the  consumption 
considerably.  It  is  my  opinion  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  familiar 
with  this  situation  that  it  would  reduce  the  consumption  about  25 

{►er  cent  of  its  present  quantity,  which  would  be  cutting  off  three- 
ourths  of  the  present  importations. 

If  you  cut  on  three-fourths  of  the  importation  what  do  you  do 
with  your  tariff?  Assuming  that  you  put  it  even  at  1  cent  a  pound, 
you  reduce  your  tariff  at  least  $30,000  by  the  increase  in  tariff. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  but  that  three-fourths  of  the  people 
down  there  would  go  out  of  business,  and  that  they  would  get 
$30,000  less  on  the  importation  of  tomatoes  by  the  increased  duty. 

Now,  I  have  suggested  that  you  put  a  proviso  to  your  bill  as 
follows:  ^^ Provided,  That  tomatoes  imported  in  their  natural  state 
between  the   15th  day  of  September  and   the   15th  day  of  May 
annually  shall  be  admitted  at  three-eighths  cent  a  pound  duty, 
which  is  the  present  rate,  or  cheaper,  if  you  can. 

And  I  respectfully  submit  that  to  the  committee. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Barry  is  here  printed  in  full,  as' 
follows :) 

Statement  in  Opposition  to  Increase  of  Duties  on  Mexican-Grown  Tomatoes. 

The  present  duty  on  west  coast  of  Mexico  tomatoes  of  15  per  cent  on  a  24  cents 
per  pound  valuation  at  point  of  origin  is  three-eighths  cent  per  pound.  The  pro- 
posed bill  raises  this  to  1  cent  per  pound,  making  an  increase  of  five-eighths  cent 
per  pound  or  two  and  two-thirds  times  the  present  duty. 
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MEXICAN   TOMATOES   PRODUCED  PRINCIPALLY  BY  AMERICANS. 

The  records  of  the  Nogales  (Ariz.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  that  77  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes  expgrted  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  are 
raised  by  Americans.  This  being  the  fact,  the  plea  of  protecting  American  industry 
loses  much  of  its  force  in  the  present  case. 

NO  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF   NEEDED   AOAINST   MEXICAN  TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  reach  American  markets  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May.  No  American-grown 
tomatoes  are  available  for  market  during  December,  January,  February,  or  March. 
Florida  is  the  earliest  State  to  produce  tomatoes,  but  the  Florida  crop  does  not  ooa- 
ture  before  April.  The  Imperial  Valley  in  California  follows  Florida.  Next  comes 
Texas.  No  American  State  produces  winter  tomatoes,  and  the  only  winter  tomatoes 
ndsed  on  the  Western  Continent  are  those  produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

Winter  tomatoes  have  reached  such  a  stage  of  popularity  and  are  so  wholesome  a 
food  as  to  be  now  properly  classed  as  a  necessity  of  our  people.  The  Mexican  crop 
does  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  crop  from  Florida,  California,  or  Texas. 
Florida's  crop  finds  an  ample  market  in  the  Atlantic  coast  States,  and  by  the  time 
the  California  and  Texas  crops  arrive  the  Mexican  season  is  ended.  Less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  Mexican  crop  reaches  the  Atlantic  coast  markets.  There  is  no  competi- 
tion in  the  market,  therefore,  between  Mexican-grown  tomatoes  and  those  grown  in 
the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  Mexican  tomatoes  is  so  high  that 
they  can  never  successfully  compete  with  the  American  product.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  losses  in  the  picking,  packing,  and  shipping,  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  coi^modit}^,  nigh  transportation  costs,  and  import  duties. 

The  imposition  of  an  increased  tariff  on  Mexican-grown  tomatoes  is  unwarranted 
therefore  as  a  protective  measure  from  whatever  angle  the  subject  is  viewed. 

INCREASE   OF  TARIFF  ON   MEXICAN  TOMATOES  WILL  REDUCE   RATHER  THAN  INCREASE 

REVENUE. 

The  only  other  reason  for  increasing  the  tariff  on  Mexican  tomatoes  would  be  to 
increase  the  revenue.  During  the  last  Mexican  tomato  season  there  were  imported 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  24,272,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  which  the  United 
States  collected  $91,020  in  duties.  One  of  l^e  largest  and  most  economically  operated 
tomato  farms  in  Mexico  is  '^La  Louisiana,"  at  Los  Mochis,  Sinaloa,  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  comprising  610  acres.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  production  and  mar- 
keting costs  for  said  farm  for  the  last  season:  p^^  pound. 

•Cost  of  growing,  including  rent,  interest,  seed,  labor,  etc $0. 03550 

Oost  of  packing  materials  and  labor  of  packing 01361 

Cost  of  transportation,  duties,  and  commissions 03622 

I — 

Total  cost 08533 

Gross  selling  price 08984 

Net  profit  to  grower 00451 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  grower's  profit  is  less  than  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  without 
taking  into  the  calculation  interest  on  his  investment  or  bad  seasons. 

Now,  if  we  add  to  the  already  high  cost  an  additional  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
as  is  proposed,  we  find  this  entire  net  profit  converted  into  a  net  loss  of  |i}.00174,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  industry  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  total  loss  to  American  consumers 
of  a  wholesome  vegetable  which  has  Come  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  winter  table,  as  well 
as  the  loss  to  the  United  States  of  over  190,000  revenue. 

It  needs  no  further  argument  to  show  that  as  a  revenue  measure  the  proposed  tariff 
would  fail. 

Can  the  selling  price  of  tomatoes  be  increased  so  that  the  increased  tariff  may  !>e 
passed  along  to  the  consumer?  Possibly;  but  in  such  case  the  consumption  would  bo 
greatly  reduced,  perhaps  to  less  than  one-fourth  the  present  consumption.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  when  duties  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  they  are  many  tim<* 
multiplied  on  the  way.  Winter  tomatoes  at  present  cost  the  housewife  about  25  cent^ 
per  pound.  Add  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  to  the  present  production  cost  and  it 
IS  safe  to  say  that  the  consumer  will  pay  more  than  30  cents  per  pound.    Such  a  Urge 
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u*rease  in  price  may  not  kill  the  entire  consumption  but  would  be  certain  to"  kill 
iree-foiirtha  of  it.  What  is  the  result?  A  net  loss  to  the  Government  of  over 
30.000  per  annum. 

The  importation  of  winter  tomatoes  shoald  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 
[easures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  price  rather  tlmn  increase  it  as  long  as  no 
ative  indiistry  snffers.  The  Government  could  well  forego  its  tariff  on  such  a  desir- 
ble  and  necessary  article  of  food  during  the  winter  season  when  fresh  vegetables  are 
navailable.  Certainly  the  importation'should  not  be  curtailed  nor  the  price  increased 
•y  an  increase  of  duty.  Tt  is  respectfully  recommended,  therefore,  that  winter 
amatoee  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  that  the  duty  thereon  be  not  to  exceed  three- 
ighthfi  cent  per  pound. 

The  following  proviso  might  be  added  to  paragraph  770: 

'^^  Provided.  That  tomatoes  imported  in  their  natural  state  between  the  16th  day  of 
)eceniber  and  the  15th  day  of  May,  annually,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. " 

R e  ?{>€  c tf  ally  submitted . 

NooALBS  Chamber  of  Commebce, 
By  Frank  J.  Barry. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  A.  EIONXJS,  BEPBESENTIITO  THE 
PACIIIC  BICE  GBO WEBS'  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  CAIIFOBITIA 
AND  THE  AMEBICAH  BICE  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
LOXJISIAirA,  TEXAS,  AND  ABKAHSAS. 

Mr.  EiGNUs.  I  am  a  rice  fanner  and  I  represent  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association  of  California,  with  home  offices  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  the  American  Rice  Growers'  Association  of  the  South,  with 
headquarters  at  Lake  Charles,  La. 

We  desire  to  file  a  brief  with  the  committee,  protesting  against 
paragraph  1643  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Paragraph  1643  is  in  reality  an  amendment  to  or  a  qualification  of 
paragraph  728,  which  contains  the  rice  schedule. 

Paragraph  1643  provides  that  it  shall  be  cleaned  rice  and  that  it 
shall  be  imported  into  this  country  duty  free  so  long  as  it  is  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  canned  foods. 

It  is  as  to  this  particular  paragraph  that  I  desire  to  address  you 
very  briefly  this  morning. 

We  believe  that  unless  the  provisions  contained  in  para^aph  1643 
are  eliminated  from  the  bill  in  its  final  form  that  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  rice  industry,  because  it  provides  free 
rice,  and  it  will  result  in  competition  with  the  oriental  rices  produced 
by  pauper  labor.  It  will  lead  to  much  larger  importations  of  these 
rices,  and  the  American  farmer  has  no  chance  of  successful  competi- 
tion with  these  rices  in  the  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  relates  only  to  this  cleaned  rice  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  canned  foods.  I  think  we  have  been  informed 
at  previous  hearings  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  canned  food 
business  that  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  so  far  as  the  rice  crop  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  was  only  a  certain  kind  of  rice  that  was  not  in 
coinpetition. 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  that  very  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Late  in  January  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  held 
hearings  on  rice.  At  that  time  a  committee  representing  rice  growers 
appeared  and  presented  a  brief  and  testimony  in  support  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  on  rice.  I  am  informed  they  were  advised  that  it  would 
not  be  the  policy^  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  incorporate 
in  the  present  bill  higher  tariffs  on  agricultural  products  than  ob- 
tained under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 
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Our  committee  was  not  requesting  a  restoration  of  the  old  Pair.*- 
Aldrich  rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  tariff  on  brewers'  rice,  wlii'* 


>r 


they  did  request  be  increased  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  cent  ; 
pound. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Camps' 
Co.,  representing  manufactm*ers  of  canned  soup,  appeared  brfoiv  ••  * 
committee  and  protested,  arguing  ajgainst  the  proposed  tariff  '>f  . 
cents,  and  asked  that  it  be  not  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  orifn^a. 
rice  known  as  Patna  rice.  He  stated  that  experiments  made  bv  :• 
company  had  demonstrated  that  that  particular  kind  of  rice  «l* 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  their  product  and  that  T'- 
other rice  would  take  its  place. 

Patna  rice  is  produced  m  the  Province  of  Bengal,  in  British  In*iii 

When  our  committee  was  before  the  Committee  on  Waj^  a-' 
Means  of  the  House  they  were  asked  whether  or  not  we  did  prodiy- 
in  this  country  rice  that  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose  ana  simile- 
in  composition  and  type  to  the  Patna  rice.  They  made  the  >u*'- 
ment  that  we  did,  and  I  think  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  Tar.'- 
ties  of  rice  that  are  produced  in  this  country  that  are  similar  tn  tha* 
in  texture,  form,  ana  type;  that  is,  similar  to  the  Patna  rice. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  amount  of  that  kind  of  rice — the  Ptf-i 
rice — is  imported  for  the  particular  purpose  of  using  it  in  the  ria:- 
nine  of  foods  and  fruits  ? 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  statist  * 
available  on  that,  because  Patna  rice  comes  in  onlv  as  rice  impi»r.r»: 
from  British  India.  It  is  impossible  to  get  definite  statistics  a>  '' 
the  exact  quantity. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  law  now  with  reference  to  t.'.  - 
particular  rice  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  Until  the  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff  bdl.  Mr 
Chairman,  there  had  never  in  tne  past  been  any  distinction  mail' 
in  other  words,  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  ricf  f-  - 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  canned  goods.  The  bill,  in  fact,  a^ .' 
was  presented  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  Hoa<^  •  * 
Representatives,  did  not  cotitain  this  provision.  This  provisii»n  « -• 
emoodied  in  the  bill  through  an  amendment  introduced  bv  M' 
Bachrach,  and  through  this  amendment,  as  vou  will  discover  by  rtac- 
ing  paragraph  1643,  cleaned  rice  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  canon, 
foods  shall  oe  admitted  free. 

Mr.  Hall,  representing  the  soup  people,  when  he  was  befarr  t-.^ 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  requested  only  that  the  prop<»fd  in-*"* 
of  2  cents  on  cleaned  rice  be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound,  as  it  appi  -<' 
to  Patna  rice.  When  the  amendment  was  introduced  and  pa.^»ro  ' 
was  much  broader  in  form  and  more  sweeping,  as  it  included  all  t)i>^ 
of  rice  for  use  in  connection  with  canned  goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  assume  that  some  one,  either  in  the  rann.tj 
business  or  some  other  business,  would  know  the  character  ol  i:' 
rice  that  is  used  in  canned  foods. 

Mr.  EiONUs.  I  will  touch  upon  that,  if  I  may,  by  reference  t«>  *: 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall,  when  he  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committer,  »*• 
asked  first  as  to  the  amount  of  rice  they  used  in  the  manufacturr 
their  soups.     Mr.  Hall  stated,  first  of  all,  that  most  of  their  >«*u> 
were  packed  in  what  they  term  their  No.  1  can,  but  he  did  not  Ln* « 
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the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  cans,  nor  did  he  know  the  amount 
of  rice  entering  into  each  can.  He  did  say,  however,  in  reply  to 
interrogations  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
annual  requirements  of  his  company  were  about  800,000  pounds  of 
rice.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  rice,  as  we  speak  of  rice  in 
the  South,  is  equivalent  to  8,000  bags  or  pockets  of  100  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Hall  further  stated  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  factory 
was  between  two  and  one-half  and  three  million  cans  per  day. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  evidently  were  trying  to  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  rice  used  in  each  can.  He  could  not  answer.  He 
did  say  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plants  was  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  million  cans  per  day. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  their  average  daily  output,  instead  of 
being  two  and  a  half  or  three  million  cans,  is  two  million,  and  that 
their  operations  extend  over  a  period  of  300  days,  that  would  mean 
an  annual  output  of  600,000,000  cans  of  soup.  If  we  were  to  dis- 
tribute these  8,000  bags  or  pockets  of  rice  into  600,000,000  cans  of 
soup,  it  would  indicate,  of  course,  that  only  1  pound  of  rice  was  used 
for  every  75  cans,  which,  of  course,  would  mean  that  the  reduction 
that  Mr.  Hall  requested  in  the  tariff  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  soups  of  one  seventy-fifth  of  a  cent 
per  can.  I  am  told  that  this  soup  is  packed  3  dozen  cans  to  the 
case.  That  would  indicate,  then,  that  the  increased  cost  per  case, 
which  would  be  the  wholesale  unit,  would  be  less  than  one-naif  of  a 
cent  per  case,  which  would  dissipate  the  argimient  that  the  proposed 
tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  in  lieu  of  the  1  cent  per  pound  tariff  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Hall  would  increase  the  cost  of  a  can  of  soup. 

The  chairman  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  use  of  rice  in  connection 
with  fruits.     Rice,  of  (Tourse,  is  not  used  in  that  connection. 

I  think  that  the  language  in  the  amendment  which  is  embodied  in 
this  paragraph — 1643 — contains  the  phrase  **  canned  foods.''  To  our 
minas  that  is  an  extremely  dangerous  phrase,  because  we  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  this  paragraph  into  this  bill  is  tantamount  to 
opening  the  door  wide  to  all  varieties  of  rice  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  canned  foods. 

While  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  example  that  I  have  given 
you  that  a  very  small  quantity  is  used  in  each  can,  yet  under  the 

(►rovisions  of  tnis  act  rice  could  be  imported  into  this  country  duty 
ree  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  foods. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  Is  it  used  in  anything  but  these  canned  soups? 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  Yes;  it  is.  It  is  processed  m  a  great  many  different 
ways.  For  instance,  it  is  packed  with  shrimp;  it  is  used  in  breakfast 
cereals;  it  is  used  in  connection  with  pancaKCS.  One  of  the  largest 
processers  in  the  United  States  uses  this  type  of  rice  for  the  purpose 
of  making  what  is  known  as  ^'  puffed  rice. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  not  this  kind  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  provided  for. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  used  in  any  other  canned  goods  than 
soups  ? 

Mr.  EiGNus.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  it  is  used  in  a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  EiGNUs.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point,  if  I  may.  When  we 
think  of  canned  goods,  we  naturally  refer  to  tomatoes  packed  in  cans, 
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or  peaches  put  up  in  glass  containers.  The  trade  is  coming  to  know  f< 
certain  kinds  of  nber  containers  as  cans.  In  fact,  the  Patent  CMBce  hi* 
officially  designated  fiber  containers  as  cans,  and  in  view  of  the  fir- 
that  the  Patent  Office  has  so  designated  them,  the  manufactureis  vt^ 

Erocess  rice,  including  those  processes  I  have  just  alluded  to  %i 
reakf  ast  cereals  and  pancake  nours,  could  naturidly  claim  that  tLer 
come  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  1643  and  that  their  foods  at* 
canned  foods. 

Senator  Smoot,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  could  put  op  \u 
rice,  this  kind  of  cleaned  rice,  in  this  type  of  container  and  iqa:  .: 
would  come  in  free  under  paragraph  1643  ? 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  The  phrase  ''canned  foods,"  Senator,  is  pretty  brotc 
sweeping.     I  can  see  no  reason  why  rice  that  is  processed  m  the  Sou;^ 
sterilized,  and  partly  cooked 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  If  we  were  to  say  ''used  in  coom*-- 
tion  with  the  manufacture  of  canned  goods,"  would  that  be  belter! 

Mr.  Eioxus.  I  think  that  would  broaden  the  meaning,  would  / 
not,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  not  then  put  a  package  of  rice  in  %I^ 
kind  of  a  container  and  have  it  come  in  free.  It  would  be  odIt  nr 
used  in  connection  with  manufactured  foods. 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  That  is  true.  I  might  say,  in  that  connection,  if ' 
may,  that  the  tendency  of  the  retail  grocers  is  more  and  more  towi:: 
the  "  Piggly  Wiggly ''  i3ea.  Because  of  the  fact,  more  staple  food*  a> 
being  packed  in  different  cans  and  containers.  It  is  quite  natonl  t 
assume,  inasmuch  as  the  rice  industry  is  young  from  that  point  -f 
view,  that  more  will  be  packed  in  that  form  in  the  future. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  worded,  as  I  suggested,  thej  could  not  «J 
that.     That  would  overcome  your  theory  that  that  might  come  m  i.» 
free  rice.     That  would  be  a  corrective  measure. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  fair  construction  of  the  law  would  inrlu^i' 
pancake  flour. 

Senator  Calder.  What  language  would  you  propose  ? 

Mr.  EiGNua.  I  would  propose  simply  that  the  provision  contjx^t: 
in  paragraph  1643  be  stricken  from.tne  bill.  We  can  not  see,  a<  p*^- 
ducers,  why  a  manufacturer  of  soup  in  a  large  kettle  should  be  st**^ 
preference  over  the  housewife  who  makes  it  in  a  small  one.  We  f»-. 
that  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  been  laboring  under  the  impres*  •: 
that  the  real  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  seciire  a  certain  ku^i 
rice  that  could  not  be  secured  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  «&* 
used  in  the  canning  of  many  other  articles  outside  of  soups, 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  know  wheii'" 
my  impression  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  EiGNUS.  I  think  your  impression  is  erroneous,  because  I  thi-» 
the  purpose  of  the  paragraph  was  to  provide  only  for  the  vomx- 
facturers  of  soups.  No  one  else  has  appeared  reciuesting  ^ii«f  * 
reduction,  and  I  know  of  no  other  use  to  wnich  the  rice  could  be  P-* 

Senator  McCumber.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Senator  Femald.  »' 
is  in  the  canning  business,  and  who  has  nothing  to  do  liiith  the  •  ^'' 
ning  of  soups,  favored  this  proposition  and  urged  it  upon  a  p^»'-" " 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  tne  canned-soup  industry,  so  ih**  • 
assumed  from  that  alone,  if  from  nothing  else,  that  it 
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omewhat  extensively  in  the  canning  of  other  goods,  and  that  was 
he  real  purpose. 

Mr.  EiGNUs.  I  know  of  no  other  production  in  which  it  is  used 
Q  a  large  way.  We  feel  that  the  language  is  so  broad  and  sweeping 
n  this  amendment  that  it  would  tend  to  open  the  doors  wide  to  all 
ypes  of  oriental  rice.  Certainly  they  could  come  in  under  this 
provision. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  that  danger,  it  will  be  corrected. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  paddy  rice  is 
lot  grown  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  EiGNUs.  No,  Senator.     There  is  some  confusion  with  reference 

0  that.  That  is  a  rough  rice.  I  have  been  speaking  of  Patna  rice. 
)ne  is  paddy  and  the  other  is  Patna.     There  is  considerable  confusion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  up.  If  there  is  a  brief  that  you 
rould  like  to  file  in  connection  with  your  statement,  it  may  be  made 

1  part  of  your  testimony. 

aIt.  Eignus.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  would  Uke  to  file  a  brief. 
(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Eignus  is  as  follows :) 

Jriep  of  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers*  Association  of  California,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Rice  Growers'  Association  op  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 

The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Association  of  California,  and  the  American  Rice  Groi^ers' 
Wxriation  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  on  behalf  of  the  rice  fanners  of  the 
L'nited  States,  beg  to  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable 
committee  this  their  brief  in  support  of  their  objections  to  paragraph  1643,  of  the 
.ariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  whereby  cleaned  rice  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  canned 
foods  is  placed  upon  the  free  list.  We  sincerely  believe  that  unless  such  provision  is 
'eliminated  from  the  bill  in  its  final  form  that  the  entire  American  rice  industry  is  in 
real  danger  of  destruction  from  resultant  competition  of  oriental  rices  produced  by 
coolie  labor  against  which  the  American  rice  farmer  has  no  chance  of  competition  in 
the  markets. 

STATEMENT  OP  PACTS. 

On  January  24, 1921,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives held  a  hearing  to  consider  the  rice  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  at  which  time  a 
committee  representing  the  Rice  Growers'  Association  presented  a  brief  and  oral 
testimony  in  support  of  their  contention  for  a  protective  tariff  on  rice.  A  few  days 
before  this  hearing  Mr.  H.  F.  Hall,  representing  the  Joseph  Campbell  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  canned  soups,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  asked  that  the  proposed 
tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  cleaned  rice  be  not  applied  to  an  oriental  variety,  known  as 
Patna  rice.  He  stated  that  a  series  of  experiments  had  demonstrated  to  his  company 
that  Patna  rice  was  best  adapted  to  their  use,  and  requested  that  a  tariff  of  only  1 
^ent  per  pound  be  placed  on  Patna  rice.  (See  Tariff  Information,  1921,  Part  III, 
p.  1714.) 

Samples  of  soups  in  glass  containers  were  displayed,  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
committee  that  our  American  rices  were  not  suitable  for  canning,  for  the  reason  that 
the  grains  of  American  rice  when  cooked  would  not  stand  out  separately  or  individu- 
allv.  but  would  coalesce  together. 

We  refer  you  to  page  1725  of  Tariff  Information,  Part  III,  covering  the  hearing 
of  January  24, 1921,  from  which  you  will  note  that  the  committee  representing  the  Rice 
firowers'  Association  made  it  very  clear  that  American  rices  of  certain  varieties  were 
jiist  as  suitable  as  Patna  for  the  manufacture  of  canned  soups,  if  the  American  rice 
vas  carefully  selected  and  properly  cooked. 

On  page  1725  the  question  was  asked  the  committee  whether  Patna  rice  could  be 
?town  in  Louisiana.  The  question  was  answered,  but  there  was  a  rapid  fire  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  the  stenographer  did  not  get  the  entire  reply  to  the  question. 
The  statement  was  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  we  produce  in  the 
»South  several  varieties  of  rice  of  the  Patna  type  with  long,  hard,  slender  grains. 
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ARQUMBNT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  Patna  rice,  which  ia  grown  in  the  Province  <d 
British  India,  is  usually  from  1  to  3  years  old  beu>re  it  is  imported  to  tht  Va.  «- 
States  and  is,  therefore,  well  seasoned  and  contains  less  moisture  thaa  tkem    - 
American  rice  offered  on  the  market  during  the  fall  and  winter  "^"^h*  bm  %ke^ 
always  available  old  crop  American  rice  that  is  just  as  hard,  and  with  no  {cnBls  »-  • 
ture  content  than  the  Patna. 

As  a  result  of  over  5,000  recent  tests  of  rices  inspected  by  the  Rice  MiDcr«'  i*> 
ciation  it  has  been  proved  that  the  moisture  content  of  American  rices  is  U 
per  cent  more  than  oriental  rices  as  imported. 

The  claim,  therefore,  of  the  soup  manufacturer  is  not  based  on  facts, 
in  the  manufacture  of  soup  will,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  have 
moisture  added  to  it. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  representative  of  the  soup  manufacturer.  b«tf'««  2  ■ 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  calculated  to  prove  that  to  increase  the  tarifi  b*  o 
to  2  cents  per  pound  on  rice  would  mitigate  against  his  companv>  dears  to  r«*! 
the  retail  price  of  their  soups.    In  reply  to  questions  propounded  by  the  raaB.r-- 
as  to  the  amount  of  rice  contained  in  their  No.  1  cans  he  stated  that  he  did  oc<  k:.  • 
the  net  weight  of  the  can  nor  the  weight  of  the  rice  in  each  can.    He  did  state,  hf^*  " 
in  reply  to  further  interrogations  that  their  annual  requirements  wcfe  about  *<n<  ■■ 
poimds  of  rice  and  that  their  maximum  output,  during  good  business  conditBC^  «  «- 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  million  cans  per  day.    AsHuminy  their  averv^  u. 
output  to  be  only  2,000,000  cans  per  day  and  that  their  operations  covered  3Ci*  is  ■ 
per  year  would  indicate  an  annual  output  of  600,000,000  cans.    It  would  appear 't 
that  one  pound  of  rice  is  used  for  every  75  cans  of  soup.    Increasing  the  tanff  I  •- 
per  poimd  would,  therefore,  actually  increase  the  cost  only  one  seventy*6fth  cc  !   •. 
or  three-quarters  of  a  mill  per  can.    As  one  case  of  this  soup  contains  three  i  ■ 
cans  the  reduction  they  requested  in  the  tariff  would  increase  the  wholesale  prK«  -  - 
than  one-half  cent  per  case. 

The  argument  of  the  manufactiu-er  that  such  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  wikdU  «^ 
the  retail  price  of  a  can,  or  even  a  case,  of  soup  should  require  no  further  n^fata::  - 

If  Patna  rice  is  admitted  duty  free,  it  is  true  the  additional  profit  oo  earh  i.~ 
soup  would  be  infinitisemal,  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  rice  usc«d.  The  rrr.' 
thus  admitting  rice  free  could  not  affect  the  price  per  can,  but  would  fa\^or  th^  sj: 
facturers  to  the  extent  of  2  cents  on  each  of  the  800,000  pounds  of  rice  osed  sob  ^ 
by  them,  amounting  to  $16,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  revenue  to  the  Government  or  from  a  competitzvr  «u-. 
point  the  very  small  quantity  of  Patna  rice  imported  for  the  manufftrturp  <tf  •  . 
would  amount  to  very  little,  but  under  the  amendment  the  door  would  b^  '^•t- 
wide  to  all  varieties  of  foreitrn  rice  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  for  use  in  the  aa: 
facture  of  canned  foods.    Wliile  it  is  true  that  a  can  of  soup  contains  a  v«r>  «eA 
quantity  of  rice,  it  would  be  used  in  other  forms  of  canned  foods  containiiif  a  ■  : 
larger  percentage  of  rice.     In  this  way  large  quantities  of  oriental  rice  ctml-i  Ui-   - 
ported  into  this  country  free  of  duty  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  Ameriraa  -.  •• 
grown  under  entirely  different  conditions.    This  would  be  the  opening  wedgp  u-«"fc- 
destroying  the  American  rice  industry  as  the  quantities  of  oriental  rice  intnawii  :*  ' 
year  to  year. 

As  the  trend  in  the  retailing  of  groceries  is  toward  the  8elf-ser\'e  system,  it  if :?« 
table  that  more  staple  foods  will  be  packed  in  convenient  containers  in  the  fsts;^  & 
as  the  American  rice  industry  is  comparatively  young  so  far  as  volume  is  ctm-*^  • 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  greater  variety  of  foods  containing  rice  will  be  dei^»  ** 
by  A  mericans  who  are  interested  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  rice.    Msa%  ^  c- ' 
can  firms  are  now  packing  and  processing  rice  in  different  forms  and  will  fcrl   n 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  unless  they  are  shown  the  same  ftnkri  - 
treatment  in  tariff  regulations  that  is  being  sought  by  the  canners  oC  i^aiaf  t' 
soups. 

The  phrase  *' canned  foods"  would  prove  a  difficult  one  to  define,    fertaia  t**M 
fast  cereals  and  pancake  flours  are  composed  in  whole  or  part  of  processpd  nrr  ai 
like  Puffed  Rice,  which  is  now  made  exclusively  from  American  rice,  aie  psi  • 
in  paper  or  fiber  cans  or  containers.    The  United  States  Patent  (Mfice  has  b^  ■ 
patents  on  cylindrical  cans  to  be  made  of  fiber.    In  substantiation  of  this  stag's > 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  No.  116616S,  under  rt>t  '• 
United  States  I  atent  Office  on  December  28, 1915,  issued  a  patent  to  Paul  L  \mir*^* 
of  Kcnnebunk,  Me.,  for  a  "cylindrical  can  of  fiber.*' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office  has  thus  officially  desirnaiMi  .-•'"-■ 
fiber  containers  as  cans,  could  not  a  manufacturer  packing  any  kind  of 
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^htfully  claim  that  hia  product  was  a  canned  food  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
>43? 

In  support  of  this  statement  we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  under  date  of  July 
r  from  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  rice  in  packages,  cans,  or  cartons  in  the  United 
tat«8,  addressed  to  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  which 
e  quote: 

*' We  understand  that  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  leading  soup  manufacturers, 
*     *     Company,  of    *    *    *,    clean  rice  imported  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
ire  of  canned  goods  has  been  put  on  the  free  list. 

"This  was  done  on  the  representation  that  domestic  rice  was  unfit  for  canned 
mpe. 

''We  feel  that  this  is  a  discrimination  against  American  grown  rice  and  that  the 

ropoeal  is  objectionable  in  every  way,  and  we  trust  we  may  count  on  you  to  oppose  it. 

*'Ho'wever,  if  the    *    *    *    companjr  is  to  be  allowed  free  rice  for  canning,  we 

elieve  that  we  should  be  allowed  free  rice  for  package  carton  rice,  which  is  as  much 

manufactured  product  as  canned  rice. " 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  very  finest  rices  in  the  world  are  grown  in  this 
ountry.  Several  varieties  similar  in  type  to  Patna  are  grown  here  and  are  sold  under 
be  trade  names  of  Honduras,  Edith,  and  Carolina. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  variety  of  foreign  rice  should  be  put  on  the  free  list 
imply  because  some  manufacturer  prefers  a  certain  variety  of  oriental  rice  to  the 
omestic  article. 

The  rice  gorwers  of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  National 
ongress  wiu  be  willing,  because  of  the  desire  of  one  particular  interest,  which  happens 
r>  prefer  a  particular  variety  of  oriental  rice,  and  which  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
anned  soups,  uses  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  American  production,  to 
hiia  create  the  possibility  of  nullifying  the  benefit  accruing  from  a  tariff  on  foreign 
ices  so  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  American  rice  industry. 

The  rice  growers  are  further  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  National  Congress  will 
avor  any  special  interests  by  the  enactment  of  laws  that  could  be  construed  as  class 
egislation  and  that  would  enable  such  interests  to  make  larger  profits  in  the  use  of 
in  infinitesimal  quantity  of  rice  for  soup  canning  purposes,  by  permitting  the  im- 
portation, duty  free,  of  oriental,  coolie  produced  nee,  and  thus  jeopardize  the  Amer- 
ican rice  industry  in  which  thousands  of  our  farmers  are  earning  their  livelihood  and 
in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested. 

The  rice  growers  of  the  United  States  received  for  their  last  crop  many  millions  of 
dollars  less  than  production  cost.  It  will  take,  under  the  most  lavorable  crop  and 
market  conditions,  several  years  for  them  to  recover  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  season  just  ending. 

They  are  entitled  to  receive  the  fullest  measure  of  encouragement,  and  absolute 
protection  from  the  possibility  of  competition  from  oriental  rices  produced  by  coolie 
ia>K)r,  at  a  cost  imposeible  under  American  living  standards. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Association, 
J.  N.  Inman,  president. 
American  Rice  Growers'  Association, 
n.  G.  Chalkley,  President. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  call  on  ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Frank  B. 
McClain,  from  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mr.  McClain  desires  to  speak  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  on  our  list. 

STATEMEITT   OF  ME.  FBANK  B.  McCLAIN,  VICE  PBESIDENT, 

NATIONAL   LIVESTOCK   EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  McClain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
might  be  said  that  this  is  a  case  of  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle,  for  I 
am  to  appear  here  to  give  you  information  on  a  subject  with  which 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  as  familiar  as,  or  perhaps  more  familiar 
than,  I  am.  However,  as  vice  president  of  the  American  Live  Stock 
Exchange  and  as  a  member  of  its  legislative  committee,  I  have,  by 
reason  of  the  unavoidable  absence  oi  the  president  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  been  delegated  to  appear  here  and  voice  our 
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protest  against  hides  of  meat  animals  being  placed  on  the  free  Ik  • 
the  tariff  bill  in  the  framing  of  which  you  are  now  engaged. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  duties  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  What  duty? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoClain.  We  believe  that  the  duty  that  was  incoipontna  * 
the  House  bill  and  afterwards  stricken  out  of  15  per  cent  is  not  ^>- 
quate,  and  that  the  said  duty  should  be  20  or  25  per  cent  in  ofc-r 
to  give  proper  protection  to  American  agriculture. 

For  your  imormation,  I  have  been  advised  that  in  addition  ' 
having  authority  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  National  Live  Sn*  • 
Exchange  on  this  subject  I  have  also  been  authorized  to  exp^fs^  *.' 
views  of  the  cattlemen  of  the  United  States;  and  bv  the  term  '*  cat:-  - 
men''  I  mean  more  than  1,000,000  men  engaged  in  the  breeding  a:.. 
making  into  beef  of  cattle. 

This  question  of  the  tariflF  on  hides,  gentlemen,  not  only  has  dir^  * 
relation  to  the  ranchman  with  his  tens  of  thousands  of  head  of  ca:t ' 
but  as  well  has  relation  to  the  small  farmer,  who  keeps  only  one  ^  . 
for  family  use. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  man  behind  the  plow,  the  nun  «: 
feeds  us,  is  the  mightiest  force  in  shaping  our  economic  destinie*.    . 
need  not  to  tell  you  that  he  is  highly  essential  to  our  welfare.  »" 
that  a  condition  of  affairs  which  does  not  ^ive  fair  treatment  to  tiC 
must  inevitably  result  in  adversely  affecting  the  market  for  nur*.- 
factured  products. 

If  reasonable  protection  is  not  given  the  farmer — and  when  I  *** 
'^  farmer ''  I  include  the  live-stock  producer — if  a  fair  chance  is  dfiL". 
him  while  the  city  fellow,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturej.  the  o-i 
operator,  ttie  mechanic,  the  railroad  employee — and  I  misfat  p»  ••' 
ad  libitum — gets  his,  lessened  production  w^ill  ensue.  With  lft*^a-: 
production,  eventually  somebody  will  have  to  go  hungry,  and  it  »• 
not  be  the  farmer,  or,  at  worst,  he  will  go  hungry  last.  Leixen^'. 
production  means  less  tonnage  for  the  railroads  to  haul  and  t  *"  r- 
responding  reduction  in  railroad  income. 

The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  farmer — and  again  that  inclu*!*^ 
the  live  stock  producer — ^has  become  ^'dead  sore  on  his  job.  lis- 
enthusiam  must  be  rekindled,  hope  must  be  put  into  his  heart  .' 
order  to  bring  about  his  maximum  efforts  in  crop  production.  ^■ 
have  to  look  to  him  for  maximum  production  in  grain  foods  and  id^a: 
foods  in  the  future. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  the  disparity  in  prices  betw<*»r 
the  essentials  of  life  that  the  farmer  sells  and  the  prices  of  the  dc:- 
modities  which  he  buys.     I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  mentidO  li- 
prices  that  he  has  to  pay  for  everything  necessary  to  his  life:  it  ei** 
all  along  down  the  line.     The  disparity  runs  all  through  the  l^t. 
covers  every  article  of  wear  for  himself,  for  his  wife,  for  this  childr^ 
the  things  that  he  uses  in  his  house,  and  all  of  the  equipment  that : 
must  employ  in  the  processes  of  production. 

Take  the  subject  of  leather  goods,  for  instance.  A  pair  of  •«h«*^ 
for  his  4-year-old  child  costs  more  than  the  price  of  tne  hide  trf » 
1 ,300  pound  steer  that  he  ships  to  the  market  or  slaughters  for  r^* 
family  use. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  hide  will  make  how  many  pairs  of  th*K 
shoes  ? 
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Mr.  McClain.  A  1,300  pound  steer's  hide  ready  for  the  tanner— 
I  do  not  mean  the  green  nide — ^will  weigh  80  pounds,  at  least.     A 
pair  of  shoes  will  weigh  about  10  or  12  ounces. 
Senator  McCumber.  About  3  or  4  ounces  ? 
Mr.  McClain.  Certainly  not  more  than  10  ounces. 
Take  the  cost  of  a  set  of  harness  for  one  horse.     Why,  it  represents 
the  value  of  the  hides  of  a  fair  sized  drove  of  steers.     Is  there  any 
equitv  in  that  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  thing  that  is  called  '^normalcy, ''  this 
''daivn  of  the  new  day,"  can  be  arrived  at  until  the  dollar  of  the 
farmer  buys  as  much  of  the  things  he  needs  as  the  dollar  that  buj^ 
from  him  the  things  that  his  toil  produces. 

Therefore  to  correct  social  ana  economic  ills,  if  I  may  suggest  it, 
we  must  have  a  common  denominator;  we  must  put  producers  of  all 
the  things  affecting  our  domestic  life  on  a  parity,  whether  the  com- 
modity comes  from  the  soil,  the  loom,  the  lathe,  the  furnace,  or  the 
factory. 

All  the  arguments  for  and  against  placing  hides  on  the  free  list 
can  be  stated  concisely.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  millions  of  live- 
stock producers  urging  a  duty  on  hides.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
perhaps  a  thousand  manufacturers  of  shoes  requesting  that  hides 
De  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  order,  no  doubt,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue their  practices  of  1920,  which  practices — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  chargeable  to  the  wholesaler  or  to  the  retailer — 
might  be  compared  with  train  robbery,  except  that  train  robbery 
is  equally  respectable,  less  remunerative,  and  more  hazardous. 

Then,  again,  we  have  that  vast  army  of  noncombatants  on  this 
question,  who  have  a  very  great  interest  in  it — the  public  or  the 
ultimate  consumer.  If  the  result  of  placing  hides  on  the  free  list 
would  be  to  give  the  consumer  cheaper  footwear,  the  arguments  of 
the  live-stock  producers  would  have  less  effectiveness,  perhaps,  but 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  cheap  hides  do  not  necessarily 
mean  cheap  shoes.  As  proof  of  this  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
hides  are  to-day,  and  have  been  throughout  the  year  1921,  not  only 
down  to  prewar  prices,  but  are  actually  below  prewar  prices.  I 
admit  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes 
to  the  public  during  the  present  vear  as  compared  with  the  prices  of 
1920.  It  has  been  claimed  that  shoes  have  been  reduced  30  per  cent. 
A  publication  issued  by  Roger  Babson  this  week,  I  believe,  tells  us  that 
the  average  reduction  in  shoes  has  been  40  per  cent.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  prices  of  hides — and  by  that  I 
mean  calfskins  and  sheepskins,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  the  bovine — 
have  decreased  in  value  during  the  period  from  August,  1920,  to 
Aiigust,  1921,  from  75  to  as  much  as  87  per  cent. 

Ido  not  want  to  bore  you  with  statistics,  and  I  am  not  going  to, 

but  here  is  the  August  issue  of  the  American  Hide  and  Leather 

Journal,  a  publication  which  is  certainly  favorable  to  the  leather 

men  and  the  shoe  men,  because  it  is  their  trade  organ. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  hides  have  decreased  from  prewar 

E rices,  the  Hide  and  Leather  Journal  quotes  these  figures:  In  1912 
eavy  hides — steer  hides — sold  at  19^  cents;  in  1913  they  sold  for 
19  cents;  in  1914  they  sold  for  21  cents;  in  1915  they  sold  for  27 
cents;  and  to-day  the  maximum  price  at  which  they  are  selling  is 
14  cents. 
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These  prices  do  not  mean  green  hides;  they  mean  out  of  salt  axk-i 
ready  for  the  tanner. 

On  January  1,  1919,  light  native  cow  hides  sold  in  the  open  mArk#: 
for  61  cents  a  pound;  to-day  they  are  going  b^ging  at  10  «nL* 
What  in  the  name  of  God,  I  ask,  do  they  make  shoes  from  ?  Do  th^v 
make  them  from  wall  paper,  burlap,  or  leather  ?  If  they  make  th«L 
from  leather,  certainly  the  public  are  justified  in  securing  sho^  a* 
less  cost. 

Senator  Curtis.  Millions  of  hides  are  being  imported. 

Mr.  McClain.  Yes.  Oh,  I  might  go  on  with  that  list,  bat  r«'0 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  You  can  vernv  these  figures;  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Hide  and  Leatner  Journal  for  the  month  ••' 
August. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  vou  desire  to  make  that  part  of  your  t<^ 
timony  and  have  it  insertea  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  done  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  McClain.  Very  well. 

Now,  are  shoes  lower  than  they  were  in  1913  and  1914  ?  It  fs^ 
without  saying  that  the  answer  is  "No.'*  Well,  hides  are  lower,  an-: 
verv  much  lower,  than  they  were  during  the  years  I  have  nanif*: 
ana  no  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement 

To  sum  it  all  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  hides  on  the  free  list  > 
simply  a  body  blow  to  agriculture. 

Live-stock  production,  by  reason  of  lessened  exportation  of  li^"' 
cattle  and  meat,  coupled  with  decreased  domestic  meat  consumpti*^: 
growing  out  of  present  industrial  depression  and  consequent  inabilitv 
of  the  consumer  to  purchase,  and  because  of  the  cataclysmic  destrc-  - 
tion  of  the  value  of  by-products,  has  decreased  and  will  coDtinur  t* 
decrease  unless  some  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  cattle  brwde r 
the  ranchman,  and  the  cattle  feeder,  who  makes  beef  from  coltt<D* 
seed  meal,  oil  cake,  and  the  grains  of  the  field. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  surer  plan  to  create  loss  for  the  fannf : 
no  more  certain  way  to  embarrass  live-stock  production,  no  pnigr^ni 
to  create  a  shortage  in  meat  food  in  this  Nation — and  when  I  say  mni 
food  I  speak  in  particular  of  beef — could  be  devised  than  to  pla<^ 
hides  on  the  free  list.  That  that  is  so  is  my  judgment,  the  judgn^r: 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  the  juc^ment  of  the  r*i:> 
growers  and  cattle  feeders  of  the  United  States. 

We  ask  you,  therefore,  in  the  formation  and  framing  of  the  nfw 
tariff  bill  to  give  us  some  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  Wnat  protection? 

Mr.  McClain.  Protection  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  on  liides. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  of  a  tariff  on  hides  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  From  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  Ad  valorem.  These  hides  are  coming  in  to  U5  fro 
South  America;  they  are  coming  in  from  Canada;  they  are  comuu  • 
from  aU  directions;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  coming  here  is  nukir^' 
it — I  will  not  say  irupossible  but  exceedingly  difficult  For  the  ^Vmern*:. 
farmer,  the  American  cattle  grower,  the  American  cattle  feeder.  *■ 
pursue  his  business  with  profit. 

Senator  McCumber.  Assume,  now,  there  are  two  and  a  half  pt»ur^t 
of  leather  in  a  pair  of  men^s  shoes,  to  what  extent  would  itif  unt: 
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icrease  the  price  of  that  pair  of  shoes  ?     Have  you  made  any  com- 
utation  of  that? 

Mr.  McClain.  I  have  not,  sir,  except  this:  Every  little  bit  added  to 

rhat  you  have  makes  just  a  little  bit  more.     Every  little  bit  of  pro- 

ection.  you  give  the  farmer  in  the  present  emergency  makes  it  all  the 

ciore  possible  for  him  to  ply  his  vocation  without  the  risk  of  becoming 

pauper. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  enough  in  that  tariff  to  increase  the  cost  of  a  pair  of 
hoes  5  cents? 

Mr.  McClain.  No,  no. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  have  made  such  estimates  myself,  and  I  do 
lot  think  there  would  be  a  difference  of  more  than  4  or  5  cents. 

Mr.   McClain.  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  certainly  did. 

Mr.  McClain.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  hides  would  not  increase 
.he  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  consumer,  to  my  mind,  5  cents.  I  do 
not  mean  a  pair  of  child's  shoes  but  an  adult's  pair  of  shoes. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
this  matter  vour  best  consideration.  ' 

Senator  McCumbeb.  We  thank  you. 

Comparative  prices  of  Chicago  packer  hides  for  10  years,  week  ending  Aug.  20,    1921, 

[Hide  and  Leather,  Chicago,  Aug.  20, 1921.] 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Spready 
steers. 

Heavy 
native 

Heavy 
Texas 

Light 
Texas 

Extra-light 
Texas 

steers. 

steers. 

steers. 

steers. 

CefUs. 

Cent*. 

Centt. 

Cents. 

CeTds. 

21  -22 
2lj-22i 

19 

IS 

17i 
18^ 

ldi-161 
17l-17| 

21 

20 

19 

19 

27-28 

27 

23i-a| 

23 

22i 

27-28 

25i-26 

23i 

23i 

34-35 

30-34 

32-32i 

29 

26-27 

31 

30 

28 

27 

24 

54 

52-53 

48 

48 

50 

39  -40 

28-29 

2.5-27 

24  -26 

23-25 

17i 

14 

14 

13 

12 

Butt 
brands. 


Cents. 


18 -l4 
191-20 
23* 

?* 
31  -^H 

28 
48 
23-24 
13i 


OUT  OF  SALT. 


Colorados. 


1912, 
1913. 
1914. 
I91o. 
1916 
1917 
IQIM. 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Cents. 
17 
171-18 

22* 
22^-22} 
30 -30^ 

27 

48 
22  -23 

12i 


Branded 
cows. 


Cents. 
17 

174 
184-19 
224-221 

234 
264-27 

23 

50 
22  -23 

11 


Heavy 

native 
cows. 


Cents. 

171-18 
18 

19  -194 
26 
25 

29  -33 

28 
53 

30  -32 

13 


Light 
native 
cows. 


Cents. 

174-17} 
18 
20 
25 

244-25 

29  -32 
24 
61 
25 
12 


Native 
bulls. 


Cents. 
15  -15J 

15i-17 

21  -214 
22 

27  -28 
214 
43 

23  -24 
84 


Branded 
bulls. 


Cents. 
12  -13 
14  -144 
15}-16 
164-17 

17  -18 

41 

18  -20 

64 


60713— 21— PT  30- 
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Comparative  prices  of  Chicago  country  hides  for  20  years,  week  ending  August 

[Hide  and  Leather,  Chicago,  Aug.  20, 1921.] 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1930 
1921 


Heavy 
steers. 


15-15J 
15^-16 
16  -17 
20-204 
20-20( 
26  -28 
28 
42-45 
19-20 
7J-  8 


Heavy 
cows. 


Buffs. 


15^15i 
151-16 
17  -174 
19-194 
19{ 
24  -26 
22 
40  -43 
14  -20 
6-7 


Ex- 
tremes. 


Bulls. 


12f-12i 

13^14* 
17 
174-18 
21  -21}  ' 
17    ■ 
32-34 
15  -16 
4h  5 


Branded 
hides. 


124-13 
13i-15 

14  -17 
17  -174 

20-21 

15  -16 
36  -3» 
12 -U 

4-5 


Calf- 


I4-2S 
171-22 
aD-2S 
20-23 
29 -IK 
20-15 
24  -44 
70  -L* 
»-$7\ 
14 -JB 


Hides  that  were  bringing  61  cents  a  pound  two  years  ag»»  -• 
now  bringing  12  cents  (light  native  cow  hides).  The  prices  prfv*. 
ing  now  are  lower  than  those  prevaiUng  in  1912. 

Are  shoes  lower  than  thev  were  in  1912  ?    Are  the  articl«i  * 
farmer  has  to  buy  in  order  to  raise  his  crops  lower  than  they  wrr- . 
1912?    Should  the  commodity  which  has  declined  below  n<>nL. 

{>rices  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  making  a  Roman  holiday  for  nu: . 
acturers  whose  products  have  declined  less  ? 


Date. 


Cattle. 


SviM. 


Census  of  June  1, 1900 

Census  of  Apr.  16, 1910 

Census  of  Jan.  1, 1920 


NO 
67 
82 


U 


STATEMENT   OF  MB.  H.  C.  NEWCOMB,  BEPBESEBTDTG  TH 
SPANISH  QBEEN   OLIVE   IMPOBTEBS'   ASSOCIATIOI. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  submitting  . 
brief  statement  for  the  Spanish  Green  Olive  Importers'  Aasocu'^-r 
with  reference  to  paragraph  744,  olives,  attention  is  called  i^  t- 
f act  that  most  of  the  members  are  packers  and  importers  of  >*^ 
olives,  to  whom  those  olives  are  raw  material  imported  in  bulk  * 
be  bottled  and  put  into  small  packages  for  consumers.  The  in«iu>f ' 
has  been  long  established  in  tne  United  States, 

For  further  data  as  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  conj.r 
tion  with  allied  industries  supplying  materials  which  go  to  mtlf  -" 
the  finished  product,  we  refer  to  the  briefs  filed  with  the  romm.:' 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  publishf«i  * 
pages  1616  to  1618  of  the  hearings  on  tariff  revision,  and  also  ti-  *:■ 
orief  which  we  file  with  vour  committee. 

In  equity,  in  the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  in  the  nuf>t  ' 
of  protection,  this  association  claims  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  Spar  - 
green  olives  should  not  exceed  on  green  oUves  in  brine  15  cent*  r* 
gallon. 

We  submit  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  would  accrue  U' '  • 
Government  if  the  rate  of  duty  were  kept  at  15  cents  per  gmli* 
There  is  no  American  industry  able  to  furnish  either  of  the  Ttnr:.'- 
of  green  olives  we  import,  hence  none  to  protect.     No  ripe  olire*  •* 
imported  from  Spain. 
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We  claim  that  the  proposed  protection  to  the  California  ripe  olive 
ndustry  is  unfair  to  our  American  industry  and  to  consumers. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  plain  olives  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  is  42J  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  green 
Spanish  olives,  as  an  average,  for  the  last  10  years.  To  this  should 
be  added  an  advantage  which  the  California  packers  of  ripe  olives 
liave  on  the  finished  product  in  the  difference  between  eastbound  and 
westbound  freight  rates  in  carloads  of  40,000  pounds,  between  the 
Pacific  coast  and  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  making  a  total  advantage 
of  about  68  per  cent  in  duty  and  freight  rate  advantages. 

This  comes  from  the  fact  that  if  the  California  people  send  to  New 
York  a  carload  of  40,000  pounds  of  finished  product  it  costs  $1.16 
more  to  send  them  from  California  to  New  York  than  it  does  to  send 
the  same  car  back.     That  is,  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  duty-. 
If  you  imported  your  olives,  where  could  you  meet  them  on  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  difference  amounts  to  6.5  cents  per  gallon. 
The  present  duty  has  existed  for  about  25  vears.  It  has  been  15 
cents  per  gallon.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that.  '  We  have 
been  atble  to  meet  competition.     We  do  not  claim  that  it  should  be 

E laced  on  the  free  list.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  what  has 
een  paid,  but  when  they  attempt  to  raise  it,  to  make  this  increase, 
we  think  it  is  unfair.  We  do  not  want  to  evade  the  payment  of  & 
duty. 

Senator  Calder.  The  present  duty  is  15  cents  a  gallon? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Under  the  emergency  tariff  bill  it  is  25  cents.  For 
many  years  it  was  15  cents. 

The  California  ripe  olive  packers  do  not  need  such  high  protection. 
They  neither  need  nor  deserve  it.  The  Spanish  and  tne  California 
olives  are  distinct.  California  does  not  produce  green  olives;  Spain 
does  not  produce  ripe  olives  for  import  into  the  Imited  States. 

The  Spanish  green-olive  industry,  as  conducted  by  the  American 
packers,  both  needs  and  merits  protection  against  the  excessive  claims 
of  California  producers  and  packers. 

Taking  the  importations  in  seven  months,  from  February  to  August^ 
inclusi\^e,  in  1920,  as  an  illustration,  when  the  importations  amounted 
to  3,094,704  gallons,  according  to  trade  statistics,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  corresponding  seven  months  in  1921,  when  the  impor- 
tations amounted  to  about  1,841,000  gallons,  according  to  the  same 
trade  statistics,  the  falling  off  in  importations  amounted  to  about  61 
per  cent. 

There  must  be  a  greater  reason  for  such  a  decline  than  the  general 
depression  in  all  lines  of  business  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tragedies  from  ripe  California  olives  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
latest  being  a  case  in  Greensburg,  Pa. ,  in  June  last,  when  three  persons 
lost  their  lives.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  various  cases 
throughout  the  country  is  said  to  have  destroyed  confidence  in  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olives  as  a  safe  food  product,  and  according  to  the  trade 
journal  of  that  industry  has  cost  a  loss  of  90  per  cent  of  their  trade. 
As  the  publicity  given  did  not  make  plain  that  Spanish  green  olivea 
can  not^by  re^n  of  the  different  method  used  in  presemng  them- 
cause  poisoning  of  any  kind,  there  has  grown  up  a  fear  among  con- 
sumers of  olives  as  to  the.  safety  of  all  olives,  and  we  are  led  to  the 
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belief  that  of  the  61  per  cent  reduction  in  the  importation  of  Spanish 
CTeen  olives  during  the  last  seven  months,  at  least  30  per  cent  of  Uiati 
decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  fear  of  olives  as  a  food. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  do  you  mow  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
90  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  was  told  so  by  the  secretary  of  the  California 
Olive  Association. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  claim  that  was  because  of  the  increased 
duty  on  the  merchandise  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  We  claim  that  30  per  cent  of  that  falling  off  was 
due  to  these  poison  cases. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  small  importa- 
tion in  1919? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Because  there  was  no  demand  for  them;  we  could 
not  sell  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  couldn't  the  same  argument  be  made  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  get  the  question. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  not  the  same  argument  apply  at  this  time: 
that  is,  that  this  reduction  in  importation  might  be  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  demand  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  We  can  make  a  demand  once  we  can  make  the  con- 
sumer imderstand  that  this  is  a  safe  olive.  That  is  the  problem.  To 
do  that  we  shall  have  to  advertise  nationally. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  market 
for  the  green  olive  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  business  has  fallen  off  90  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  On  the  green  olive  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  No,  sir;  the  ripe  olive. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course,  tney  are  green  some  time. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  They  do  not  pick  them  at  that  time. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  not  the  California  oUve  marketable  in 
the  green  stage? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  has  not  the  size  of  the  Spanish  olive.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  and  keep  them. 

Because  of  this  falling  off,  from  no  fault  of  the  green  olives,  and 
the  double  advantage  to  the  California  packers  and  producers  in  the 
inequitable  freight  rates  and  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per 
gallon,  we  claim  that  protection  is  merited  by  the  American  packers 
of  Spanish  green  olives  rather  than  a  protection  to  the  California 
interests. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  revenue  probable  from  future  im- 
portations of  Spanish  green  olives,  the  falling  off  of  61  per  cent  in 
importations  during  seven  months  of  this  yejr  seems  to  be  signifi- 
cant. 

That  difference,  taking  the  imports  for  the  seven  months  of  1920 
at  the  duty  rate  of  15  cents  per  gallon  then  existing  and  for  the  seven 
months  of  this  year  at  the  proposed  rate  of  20  cents  per  gallon, 
amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,  as  snown  by  the  figures  submitted. 

A  tabulation  is  also  presented  herewith,  as  referring  to  the  freight 
advantage,  compiled  from  recent  rates  obtained  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

By  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  where  it  has  been  for  many  years  under 
the  approval  of  your  committee  at  15  cents  per  gallon,  we  believe  the 
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ustoms  officials  may  conservatively  estimate  an  income  of  close  to 
» 1.000,000  per  year  from  Spanish  olive  importations,  once  normal 
imes  are  restored,  as  against  the  average  income  for  the  last  10  years 
>f  S5OO,000. 

The  Spanish  Green  Olive  Association  most  respectfully  presents 
his  statement  and  figures  for  your  wise  consideration: 

Brief  op  Spanish  Green  Olive  Importers'  Association. 

New  York,  August  29,  1921. 

rhe  (*OMMITTEE   on    FINANCE, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  submitting  this  brief,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
he  members  are  packers  and  importers  of  such  olives,  to  whom  those  olives  are  raw 
naterial  importea  in  bulk  to  be  bottled  and  put  into  small  packages  for  consumers. 
Fhp  industry  has  been  long  established  in  the  United  States. 

For  further  data  as  to  the  importance  of  the  industry-  in  conjunction  with  allied 
ndustries  supplying  materials  wnich  go  to  make  up  the  finished  product,  we  refer  to 
he  briefs  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
rives,  published  on  pages  1616  to  1618  of  * 'Hearings  on  Tariff  Revision,"  and  also  to 
the  brief  filed  with  your  committee. 

In  equity,  in  the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  in  the  question  of  protection, 
this  association  claims  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  Spanish  green  olives  should  not  exceed 
15  cents  per  gallon,  "^'e  submit  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  would  accrue  to 
the  Government  if  the  rate  of  duty  were  kept  at  15  cents  per  gallon.  There  is  no 
American  industry  able  to  furnish  either  of  tne  varieties  of  green  olives,  hence  none 
to  protect.    No  ripe  olives  are  imported  from  Spain. 

We  claim  that  the  proposed  protection  to  the  California  ripe-olive  industry  is  unfair 
to  our  American  industry  and  to  consumers. 

^^nder  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  plain  olives,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  is  42}  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  green  Spanish  olives  as  an  average  for 
the  last  10  years.  To  this  should  be  added  an  advantage  which  the  California  packers 
of  ripe  olives  have  on  the  finished  product  in  the  difference  between  eastbound  and 
westbound  freight  rates  in  carloads  of  40,000  pounds  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Xpw  York,  and  vice  versa,  making  a  total  advantage  of  about  68  per  cent  in  duty 
and  freight  advantages. 

Importations  of  Spanish  green  olives,  February  to  August,  ijiclvMve,  1920  and  1921. 

[Compiled  from  trade  statistics.] 
Importations  in  1920:  >  Gallons. 

13,263  casks  of  160  gallons 2, 122, 080 

20,263  barrels  of  48  gallons 972. 624 

3, 094. 704 


Importations  in  1921 : 

About  8,500  casks  of  160  gallons 1. 360,000 

About  8,500  barrels  of  48  gallons 480,000 

1,840,000 

Hence,  a  falling  off  in  importations  during  the  seven  months  indicated  of  61  per 
cent  from  1920. 

The  California  ripe-olive~packer8  do  not  need  such  a  high  protection.  They  neither 
need  nor  deserve  it.  The  Spanish  and  the  California  olives  are  distinct.  California 
does  not  produce  green  olives;  Spain  does  not  produce  ripe  olives  for  import  info 
the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  green-olive  industry  as  conducted  by  the  American  packers  both 
needs  and  merits  protection  against  the  excessive  claims  of  California  producers  and 
packers. 

Taking  the  importations  in  seven  months  from  February  to  August,  inclusive,  in 
1920  as  an  illustration,  when  the  importations  amounted  to  3.094.704  p:allons  according 
to  trade  statistics,  and  comparing  them  with  the  corres])onding  seven  months  in  1921, 
when  the  importations  amounted  to  about  1,841.000  gallons  according  to  the  same 
trade  statistics,  the  falling  off  in  importations  amounted  to  about  61  per  cent. 
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There  must  be  a  greater  reason  for  such  a  decline  than  tlie  general  d#»j>rp*i«'T.  " 
lines  of  business  at  this  time.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  tra^f^ie?  from  rif>e  i'll 
olives  durine:  the  last  two  years,  the  latest  being  a  case  in  (Jreensb-rs.  Pa..  K'  J 
last,  when  three  persons  lost  their  lives.     The  wide  publicity  iriven  to  th*-    -■ 
oases  throughout  the  country  is  said  to  have  destroyed  confidence  in  <  a?ii-<T 
olives  as  a  safe  food  product,  and,  according  to  the  trade  journal  of  that  ind  .-■'• 
cost  a  loss  of  90  per  cent  of  their  trade.    As  the  publicity  given  <iid  not  m%** 
that  Spanish  green  olives  can  not  (by  reason  of  the  different  method  r_«wJ 
serving  them)  cause  poisoning  of  any  kind,  there  has  grown  up  a  fear  aimtne  >  m.- 
of  olives  as  to  the  safety  of  all  olives,  and  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  '-i  t^- 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  importation  of  Spanish  green  olives  di:rinc  th**  U-' 
months,  at  least  30  per  cent  of  that  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  i:»'neriJ  i-  •• 
food.     Because  of  this  falling  off  from  no  fault  of  the  green  olives,  aiid  ih*    . 
advantage  to  the  California  packers  and  producers  in  the  inequitable  irpu'/  - 
and  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  we  claim  that  protection  L-  ro«-r.' 
the  American  packers  of  Spanish  green  olives  rather  than  a  pn>tcH-tion  to  t»     ' 
f  omia  interests. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  revenue  probable  from  future  importation?*  o:  ^:  . 
green  olives,  the  falling  off  of  61  per  cent  during  seven  months  of  this  y^-ar  •»• 
be  significant. 

That  difference,  taking  the  imports  for  the  seven  months  of  1920  at  the  d*.* 
of  15  cents  per  gallon  then  existing,  and  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year  ti  t*  • 
posed  T2Lte  of  20  cents  per  gallori,  amounts  to  nearly  $100,000.  a?  shown  by  th«-  - 
])anying  tabulation. 

Tabulation  is  also  presented  herewith  as  referring  to  the  freight  advanti^ 
piled  from  recent  rates  obtained  from  the  Interstat-e  Commerce  t  ommi^ion. 

By  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  where  it  has  been  for  many  )*ear?  under  the  api-r    - 
your  committee,  at  15  cents  per  gallon,  we  believe  the  customs  otfirialK  m-* 
flervatively  estimate  an  income  oSf  close  to  $1,000,000  per  year  from  .^^pani*' 
importations,  once  normal  times  are  restored,  as  against  the  average  inroin*-  i  ' 
last  10  years  of  $500,000. 

The  Spanish  Green  Olive  Association  most  respectfully  presents  thi«  fin*' 
and  figures  for  your  wise  consideration. 

II.    B.    XewcomB.   T'triff  f'nt!  .• 


California  olive  packers^  advantages  over  American  packers  of  Spanish  ^een  oit^n 
present  freight  rates ^  as  confirmed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  rommissum  m  A*  r 
1921  y  on  finished  products:  and  in  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  on  Spanish  grttn  « 
of^O  cents  per  gallon. 


•I 


All-rail  and  Gulf  routes, 
per  100  pounds. I 


East  bound, 
in  cars  of— 


Advantaicr  lo  Taa'  r    a. 
in  raOtf^* 
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Difference. 

West  bound,  |    in  favor  of 

in-cars  of—       Califoniia. 
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By  frviitht. 
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San  Francisco  to  New  York. . .  I  $1. 42  $1. 20i 

New  York  to  San  Francisco. . . 

Plus  45i  per  cent  for  gross  gal- 
lons, at  10  pounds,  instead 
of  net  gallons  at  5^  pounds. 
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3 
O 

3. 


on 

3 
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C 


s   ; 


2 


'6."4i"»'"i*ift'  A  41 


.  • 


5.24       X«     J1.4'     ^- 


ll.<i>» 
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1  In  100  pounds  there  are  net  18.18  gallons  of  ^  pounds. 

The  net  figures  are  calculated  upon  the  standard  of  5^  pounds  of  olives  to  the  isalioti.  m»  taxwd  bt.v*  * 
officials;  but  in  shipping  10  pounds  are  counted  as  a  gross  gallon,  taking  in  the  biine  and  pariar  ^  * 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  "  Advantages  to  Califc  rnia  packers"  in  frrt^it  by  45  per  cent  in  i 
the  real  boiie'flt  accuring  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spanish  green>oUre  packers. 
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Ad  valorem  equivalents. 

'or  the  last  10  years  the  sveracre  value  of  Spanish  green  olives  has  been  4«.77  cents  per  gallon  in  Spain,  at 
average  rat«  of  exchange.  The  proposed  duty  of  20  c6nts  per  gallon  is  equivalent  to  42.76  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  olives  per  gallon.] 


California's  advantages 
in  freights,  in  cars 
of— 


\  t  the  net  gallon  advantage  of  6.41  cents , 

f^lns  the  gross  gallon  advantage,  including  brine  and 
package 


\  I  the  net  gallon  advantage  of  3.46  cents 

Plus  the  gross  gallon  advantage,  including  brine  and 
package 


40,000 
pounds. 


60,000 
pounds. 


Per  cent, 
13.70 

11.20 


Per  cent. 


24.90  ', 


7.40 
6.05 


13.45 


California's  total  ad- 
vantages in  freights 
and  in  the  proposed 
duty,  in  cars  of— 


40,000 
pounds. 


Per  cent. 
56.46 

11.20 


67.66 


60,000 
pounds. 


Percent. 


50.16 
6.05 


56.21 


A  hlGTh  rate  ad  valorem  on  finished  food  products  is  40  per  cent.  But  Spanish  green  olives  as  imported 
iro  a  raw  material  to  the  American  packers,  and  in  reason  they  should  be  taxed  at  less  than  40  per  cent 
id  valorem. 

STATEMEITT   OF  MJEt.   VIGTOB  ELTIITQ,   REPRESENTING  THE 

WEST  INDIES  FRUIT  IMPORTING  CO. 

Mr.  Elting.  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  fresh  pineapples,  as  provided  in  paragraph  746. 

We  have  no  concern  in  tne  latter  part  of  that  provision,  which  has 
to  do  with  canned  pineapples,  and  no  concern  in  the  first  part,  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  the  tax  upon  pineapples  in  bulk. 

I  am  counsel  for  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.,  which  is  a 
Chicago  corporation  representing  an  investment  of  something  over 
§1,000,000,  and  the  stock  of  which  is  held  entirely  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois. 

It  distributes  and  sells  the  majority  of  fresh  pineapples  that  are 
<'onsumed  by  the  public  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  also  been  asked  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  manufacturers  of 
crates — pineapple  crates — to  appear  and  file  their  names  with  the 
committee  as  endorsing  the  suggestions  which  I  should  like  to  make. 

What  we  want  is  a  change  in  the  method  of  imposing  this  tariff  and 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  tariff  to  not  more  than  the  present 
duty  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

First,  as  to  the  method 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  provision  of  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  Elting.  It  is  on  a  different  basis,  and  provides  for  6  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrrels  or  crates;  and  in  bulk  for 
85  per  thousand. 

The  proposed  provision,  which  I  assume  you  have  before  you,  is 
so  mucn  per  individual  piece  of  fruit. 

Now,  as  to  the  method,  the  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  each  piece 
of  fruit.  That  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  the  imposition  of  diities 
upon  pineapples.  No  such  method  was  provided  in  any  previous 
tariff  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obviously  an  error,  and  is  based 
upon  misunderstanding  or  failure  to  understand  the  pineapple  trade. 
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In  the  sale  and  distribution  to  jobbers  and  dealers  of  pineappU-^  - 
the  East,  the  crate  is  the  unit,  both  in  the  importation  from  Cuba  a: 
the  sale  of  Porto  Rican  and  Florida  pineapples.     The  crate  l*  «»f 
standard,  uniform  size,  used  universally  in  the  entire  trade.    T: 

fdneapples  contained  in  the  crate  are  themselves  Uniform  in  siir.  - 
ar  as  each  crate  is  concerned,  that  is,  the  larger  sizes — what  arp  kn*'*' 
as  18's — come  in  crates  of  standard  size,* containing  IS  pin^appk- 
Then  in  24's  there  are  24  pineapples;  and  so  it  goes  up  to  36  s  and  1^  • 
They  are  known  in  the  trade  as  IS's,  24 's,  36's,  ana  48*s.  .\s  I  -•  • 
in  a  given  crate  each  one  is  of  the  same  size. 

The  tariff  of  so  much  per  pineapple  increases  the  tariff  inversrl}  *• 
the  value  of  the  contents,  and  a  crate  of  48's  would  pay  twice  as  mu-  • 
duty  as  a  crate  of  24's.     In  the  market,  however,  a  crate  of  24  *  .- 
worth  30,  40,  and  even  50  per  cent  more  than  a  crate  of  48  s,  in  *p!* 
of  the  fact  that  it  contains  only  half  as  many  pieces  of  fruit. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Elting.  Because  the  public  likes  the  larger  sizes.     Y«»u  t- 
derstand  that  this  fruit  about  which  I  am  speaking  is  distribu!'* 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  crates  are  of  the  same  size  but  th«»  px- 
apples  are  smaller — that  is  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Elting.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.     They  are  not  only  of  ^^z- 
stantiajjy  the  same  size,  but  they  are  absolutely  of  the  siuDr  ^u- 
The  18's  are  separated  and  put  in  crates,  and  the  24*s  are  trpat#«i  • 
the  same  manner. 

This  fruit  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  distributed  and  sold  thn*»^  - 
out  the  United  States  as  a  highly  perishable  fresh  table  fruit.    I:  - 
consumed  by  the  householders  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  ext«*nt  • 
restaurants,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  canned  by  housewives  f<T  •.-' 
in  the  family  as  desert  out  of  season. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  is  a  pretty  steady  trade.  I  notici*  t: 
importations  have  run  about  the  same  for  the  last  two  j-eais. 

Mr.  Elting.  The  crop  matures  in  April,  May,  and  June  of  •■? 
year,  while  the  public  absorbs  the  entire  offering  of  pineapple^  >•' 
the  greater  bulk,  of  the  larger  percentage,  of  the  crop,  in  fact  aim*- 
the  entire  crop,  is  consumed  and  distributed  during  the  month-    * 
April,  May,  and  June. 

There  are  about  1,200,000  crates  of  fresh  pineapples  distnbut*- 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  in  a  year,  and  of  those  over  KOiirMii 
come  from  Cuba. 

The  Florida  output  for  the  past  year  was  about  40.500  crat^  ar  ■ 
the  Porto  Rican  output  about  160,000  crates;  so  that  of  the  L2f^»  ••• 
over  1,000,000  come  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  These  three  di-tr>  • 
produce  the  only  fresh  pineapples  that  are  sold  in  the  United  St*:-* 

Senator  Curtis.  We  do  not  get  any  from  the  West  Indies  Ular  • 
and  Central  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Elting.  No.     The  Hawaiian  crop,  on  account  of  dktancr  ri- 
to  be  canned  and  is  sold  as  canned  fruit.     That  comes  under  a  >pc  •■• 
provision  with  which  we  are  not  concerned. 

I  should  say  also,  in  passing,  that  this  proposed  tariff  law  doir^  r. 
distinguit^h  between  pineapples  in  barrels  and  pineapples  in  bulk 

Senator  McLean.  Just  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Elting.  We  want  the  method  changed  to  the  old  meth4»il.  s-  : 
we  want  the  rate  reduced  to  not  more  than  the  old  rate. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Have  you  written  your  proposal  ? 
Air.  Elting.  I  have,  but  if  1  may  I  should  like  to  present  some 
acts  which  affect  this  coimtry.     One  other  suggestion  and  I  shall 
)e  through. 

The  Cuban  crop  of  pineapples  paid  the  steamship  companies  which 
ransport  the  pineapples  from  Cuba — you  understand  they  are  all 
^jnerican-owned  steamship  companies,  mcluding  the  car  ferry  which 
romes  to  Key  West,  and  which  is  owned  by  the  Florida  East  Coast 
^o. — S323,200  in  transportation  charges  during  the  season  of  1921. 

The  American  railroads  that  hauled  the  crop  were  paid  $868,600. 
i^ou  will  understand  that  each  individual  piece  of  pineapple  is  wrapped 
in  paper  and  packed  in  the  crates.  Paper,  crates,  and  nails  are  pur- 
c*hased  from  American  factories.  The  amount  paid  for  crates  was 
1467,000;  paper,  $115,000;  and  for  nails,  $30,000. 

This  crop,  being  distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  a  part  of  the  business  of  jobbers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  entire  country;  and,  of  course,  the  public  is  concerned^ 
because,  as  I  say,  the  consumption  is  household  consumption. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  this  method  of  so  much  per  pineapple^ 
I  should  have  said  that  this  would  involve  an  excessive  cost  in  ad- 
ministration, as  pineapples  come  in  during  the  busy  season  in  large 
bulk,  sometimes  running  as  high  as  25,000  to  30,000  crates  per  day, 
at  Key  West.  This  would  involve  tabulation  of  the  individual  pieces  of 
pineapple  brought  in.  I  do  not  mean  counting  each  crate.  Under 
the  present  system,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  count  the  number  of 
crates.  Taking  the  time  to  count  these  25,000  or  30,000  crates  imder 
the  new  method  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  This  is  a 
highly  perishable  fruit,  which  must  be  rushed.  It  is  but  a  question 
of  a  few  days  and  it  decays  in  transit.  This  tabulation  at  the  point 
of  entry  would  involve  a  delay  at  least  of  another  day,  which  is  a 
highly  important  factor  to  consider. 

Very  briefly,  the  history  of  the  tariff  is  that  pineapples  were  free  in 
1890-  There  was  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  in  1894.  In  1897 
the  present  method  which  is  now  in  force  was  adopted,  the  rate  being 
7  cents  per  cubic  foot.  In  1909  that  was  raised  to  8  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  which  amounted  to  about  20  cents  per  crate  on  the  size  of  the 
then  crate,  which  was  larger.  The  Underwood  bill  provides  for  6 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  which  applied  to  the  present'  size  crate,  some- 
what smaller,  makes  the  tariff  at  present  11.76  cents  per  crate. 

The  proposed  tariff  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  each  pineapple 
spread  over  the  1921  season  and  averaged  on  all  sizes,  would  make  an 
average  duty  of  25.6  cents  per  crate,  as  opposed  to  11.76  cents,  which 
now  obtains. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  committee  that  there  is  no  real  American 
industry  to  protect  m  this  matter.  In  1909,  when  this  tariff  was 
raised,  Florida  was  making  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  engage  in  the 
pineapple  industry,  and  for  the  next  few  years  produced  a  large 
amount  of  pineapples.  It  was  done  through  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  which  was  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  production  of 
pineapples.  Production  then  began  to  fall  off.  In  1910  it  was  less 
than  one-half,  and  then,  with  certain  temporary  rises,  it  has  since 
steadily  gone  down  until  it  dwindled  last  year  to  only  70,500  crates. 
This  year,  as  I  have  said,  it  dropped  to  40,500  crates. 
Senator  Curtis.  Could  you  give  us  the  average  number  per  crate  ? 
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Mr,  Eltino.  Per  crate? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes;  the  average  number. 

Mr.  Elting.  Thirty  pineapples. 

Porto  Rico  has  had  much  the  same  history.  At  one  time  they 
produced  as  much  as  half  a  million  of  crates  of  pineapples.  That  has 
dwindled  to  about  160,000  in  the  present  year.  That  is  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  Florida,  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  their 
production.  They  are  likely  to  have  killing  frosts.  On  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  frosts  have  in  times  past  killed  in  certain  sections  the 
entire  crop.  ^  ■ 

In  Porto  Rico,  so  far  as  I  am  advised — I  can  not  speak  with 
authority  on  that — the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  it.  Labor  conditions, 
ocean  freight,  and  everything  else  in  Porto  Rico  is  practicallv  the  same 
as  in  Cuba.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  growth  of  fresh  pine- 
apples  has  dwindled.  .        . 

The  business  on  the  present  basis  this  year  has  been  unprofitable 
to  the  Cuban  growers.  I  say  this  bearing  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  industry  will  stand  an  increase  m  tariff.  The  cost  of  the 
pineapples  laid  down  on  the  dock  in  Habana,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  is  little  less  than  the  prices  which  we  have  been 
able  to  get  for  them.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay 
more  for  crates,  paper,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions here,  and  to  the  fact  that  railroad  freights  have  gone  up  very 
largely — I  think  about  40  per  cent — in  the  last  four  years,  ana  labor 
over  there  has  gone  up. 

This  year  was  a  very  disastrous  y^ear  to  certain  growers.  Others 
came  out  even,  and  a  few  made  a  profit. 

This  proposed  tariff  would  involve  a  very  substantial  increase  and 
would  be  discouraging  rather  than  encouraging  to  an  industry  which 
affects  the  United  States  in  a  business  way,  as  I  have  indicated,  and 
also .  affects  the  household  consumption.  I  will  say  that  there  is 
business  enough  for  all,  for  Floridii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba.  The 
public  absorbs  what  is  offered.  The  prices  have  gone  down  about 
15  per  cent  this  year  over  last  year;  tnat  is,  what  the  public  has  to 
pav. 

May  I  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  ? 

Senator  McCi^mber.  You  may  file  a  brief,  And  it  will  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  your  remarks. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Hrief  Submitted  by  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.,  of  Thicaco,  Iu. 

The  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate: 

The  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  importer  of  Cuban  pine- 
apples, on  behalf  of  its  stockholders,  its  customers,  and  the  consumers  of  fresh  pine- 
apples throughout  the  United  States,  and  American  manufacturers  of  supplies  con- 
nected with  such  industry,  presents  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  pnv 
posed  tariff: 

proposed  duty. 

Paragraph  746  of  H.  R.  7456  is  as  follows:  'Pineapples,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  earh: 
pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  20  per  centum  ad  \'alorem." 
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RECOMMENDATION. 

We  recommend  that  this  provision  as  to  fresh  pineapples  be  eliminated,  and  either 
that  fresh  pineapples  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  or  that  a  duty  of  not  more  than  that 
imposed  by  the  Underwood  tari^f  bill  be  imposed,  to  be  assessed  according  to  the 
method  provided  for  in  that  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  Underwood  bill  are  as  follows:  "222.  Pineapples,  in  barrels  or 
)ther  packages,  6  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  packages;  in 
ftulk,  $5  per  thousand." 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

There  were  distributed  and  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  season  of  1921 
ipproximately  1,200,000  crates  of  fresh  pineapples,  of  which  more  than  1,000,000 
•rates  were  grown  and  shipped  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  annual  pineapple  crop 
matures  in  April,  May,  and  June  of  each  year,  and  is  shipped  and  sold  immediately 
liter  picking  as  a  highly  perishable  fruit.  Only  small  quantities  mature  in  other 
reasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fibres  for  the  year  1921  are  now 
ivailable.  The  fruit  is  distributed  and  sold  by  commission  merchants  to  jobbers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  entire  country  and  is  absorbed  by  the  general  public  during 
the  season  when  no  other  fresh  home-grown  fruits  are  available  in  (quantity,  with  the 
pxception  of  strawberries.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  product  is  taken  by  hotels 
and  restaurants,  but  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  used  in  small  quantities  by  American 
families  either  as  a  table  fruit  for  desserts  and  salads  or  by  canning  by  housewives  for 
later  consumption. 

REASONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  OP  CHANGE  IN  PROPOSED  TARIFF  RATE. 

In  support  of  our  recommendation  we  submit  the  following  facts: 

I .  Tlie  proposed  method  of  computing  the  tax  is  obviously  erroneous  and  ill-advised. 
(n)   The  method  of  imposing  the  tax  is  illogical. — The  method  provided  by  the 

Fordney  bill  for  fixing  the  amount  of  the  tax,  namely,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  upon  each  pineapple,  is  obviously  wrong,  and  must  have  been  drafted 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  pineapple  trade.  If 
this  method  were  adopted,  the  tax  upon  each  crate  of  pineapples  would  increase  as 
the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  crate  diminished.  This  will  oe  plain  from  the  fol- 
lowing illustration:  Pineapples  are  packed  and  shipped  in  crates  of  a  single  standard 
pize,  containing  pineapples  of  uniform  size:  but  the  sizes  of  the  pineapples  in  different 
crates  differ  widely,  so  that  a  standard  crate  may  contain  from  12  to  48  separate  pieces 
of  fruit.  These  are  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  i2s,  18s,  36s,  and  so  on.  The  fruit  is 
marketed  and  sold  by  the  crate;  that  is,  the  crate  is  the  unit  in  marketing;  but  as 
the  larger  sizes  are  very  much  more  in  demand  than  the  smaller  sizes,  the  crates  con- 
taining 18  and  24  pieces  are  worth  very  much  more  on  the  market  than  those  con- 
taining 36  or  48  pieces.  In  fact,  a  crate  containing  248  brings  usually  40  or  50  per  cent 
more  tlian  a  crate  of  the  same  size  containing  48  pieces.  If  the  Fordney  provision 
should  be  maintained,  the  tax  upon  a  crate  of  48s  would  be  exactly  twice  the  tax  upon 
a  crate  of  24b. 

1 6)  Th4*  administration  of  the  proposed  tax  loould  involve  excessive  cost. — The  placing 
of  a  tax  on  the  individual  pineapple,  rather  than  upon  the  crate,  is  obviously  ill- 
ad\'isod,  for  the  reason  that  the  administrative  cost  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  revenue  secured.  It  would  neces«^itate  the  counting,  or  at  least  the  tabulating, 
of  the  number  of  pineapples  in  each  crate  instead  of  the  mere  counting  of  the  number 
of  crates.  During  the  height  of  the  season  as  many  as  30,000  crates  are  received  in 
one  day,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  inspection  and  tabulation  of  such  a  quantity  would 
involve  a  great  time  and  expense. 

(r)  The  proposed  m-ethod  ivoiild  likevise  involve  a  loss  to  the  importers  and  consumers. — 
Pineapples  are  a  highly  perishable  fruit,  and  must  be  consumed  within  a  few  days 
after  picking.  As  it  is,  the  loss  from  decay  in  transit  is  very  substantial.  The  pro- 
posed method,  which  would  require  the  counting  or  tabulation  of  the  individual 
pieces,  would  necessarilv  involve  delay  during  the  height  of  the  season,  when  such 
delay  would  be  more  or  less  disastrous  to  the  product. 

We  therefore  submit  that  in  any  event  the  method  of  imposing  the  tax  should  be 
changed. 

II.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  tax  excessive. 

I  a)  History  of  duty  on  fresh  pineapples, — Tariff  act  of  1890.  pineapples  free.  Tariff 
act  of  1894,  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tariff  act  of  1897.  pineapples  in  barrels 
or  other  packages  seven  cents  per  cubic  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  packages;  in  bulk, 
^  per  thousand.     Tariff  act  of  1909,  section  279.     Pineapples  in  barrels  and  other 
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packages  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  packages   io 
$8  per  thousand.     (The  standard  crate  at  the  time  of  the  foregoing  oonUhked  a  • 
2§  cubic  feet,  so  that,  at  8  cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  tax  amounted  to  2<>  cents  pw  en*' 
Tariff  act  of  1913,  section  222.     Pineapples  in  barrels  or  other  package?.  6  (♦^iv  *•- 
cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  packages:  in  bulk  $5  per  tbou!<«zi«i 
the  present  time  the  standard  crate  is  smaller  in-size  and  contains  1.9<>  ctibir  v»: 
that  the  tax  of  6  cents  per  cubic  foot  amounts  to  $0.1 170  per  crate,  i 

The  proposed  duty  of  the  Fordney  bill  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  upon  each  fur.'-:* 
would  mean  upon  the  average  basis  of  the  season  of  1021,  in  view  of  the  pirt*  **"  ■•  - 
during  that  season,  an  average  of  $0,256  per  crate. 

(h)  Dncription  of  pineapple  induMry. — The  fresh  pineapples  sold  at  tb<»  !••>*' 
time  in  the  United  States  are  grown  for  the  most  part  in  tne  island  of  <  u>*      ; 
paratively  small  quantities  being  grown  in  Porto  Kico  and  Florida.    Th<*  f'»il  t-l. 
IS  a  statement  of  the  quantities  grown  in  the  three  places,  as  derive*!  fn^in  r.  >  . 
and  steamshop  records: 


Cuba.       Honda 


1920 91<i,W4         ?r,.irt' 

1921 1 .  010.  nno       w.Mf* 


FLORIDA. 

Some  years  ago  the  State  of  Florida  undertook  the  raising  of  pineapplcv  up  i. «  ^r: 
scale  and  attempted  to  overcome  the  natural  disadvantages  of  soil  by  itrt iL-,"^ 
Proceedings  before  the  (^ommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Sixty -second  r^'meiwe  *" 
session,  1913  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  3149),  shows  tHat  in  the  year  1909  Honda  pn>di;«*K  "  ' 
than  1,000,000  standard  crates.     Immediately. thereafter  the  production  tell  t«  **• 
crates,  and  from  that  time  on,  after  a  temporary  slight  increase,  prod u<*t ion  ha«  r.{  i 
decreased,  until  during  the  season  of  1920  the  total  production  was  70,510  •  iat«*.  i* 
the  shipments  in  1921  were  40,500  crates,  an  insignificant  amount.     This  re-^^'i  *• 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  the  product*  of  VVmU  »»' 
exempt  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  <'uban  pineapple.     It  can  be  ttiri>  ^ 
therefore,  that  Florida  is  not  a  real  factor  in  the  pineapple  iuduetry.     Ac^-'^diis: 
our  information,  this  result  is  due  to  natural  causes.     In  the  fin^t  place,  theetu)  *  z. 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  pineapples  and  can  only  be  mad^  so  for  the  linir  '•    ■ 
through  intensive  fertilization,  the  benefits  of  whi(  h  quicklv  di^ap^eBr.     An  ♦•«  j 
serious  disqualification  is  that  of  the  climate.     Tlie  east  coaat  of  Florida.  *1«^  * 
growing  was  attempted,  is  subject  to  sudden  killing  fro^^ts,  whii  h  on  o(fan«4  '^ 
destroyed  entire  crops  of  pineapples  in  certain  localities.    We  are  ad\'ifed  iKa:  :*— 
are  the  principal  causes  for  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  industry*.  «»tii«*r  •  * 
being  matters  of  labor,  transportation,  etc. 

PORTO    RICO. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  also  produces  a  comparatively  ^mall  quaiitit>  uf  piL<«i     - 
and  this  quantity  has  increased  but  little  during  the  manv  years  in  whi<  b  pir*«: 
have  been  attempted   to  be  grown  in  that  island.    We  are  informed  tha*  li'- 
ocean  freight,  and  other  conditions  are  the  same  as  thoee  surroundini;  thif  *  •>  - 
pineapple  trade,  but  that  the  soil  of  Porto  Rico  is  not  adapted  to  the  enmiiur   '  * 
fruit.    We  are  also  informed  that  the  quantity  of  land  available  for  t)  w  fT.r:«^ 
Porto  Rico  is  more  limited  than  in  Cuba.     Whatever  the  foregoing  fai;u  ma.  I*  ' 
outstanding  fact  is  that  during  all  of  the  past  years  the  quantit>  of  pineappl«y  f««*) 
in  Porto  Rico  has  not  substantially  increased  and  is  now  a  ue$;ligiblo  f!u  u^r  &•'« 
standing  the  fact  that  as  a  possession  of  the  United  States  its  prcidu<  t5  lai\e  Nvi  -  ■ 
from  duty,  under  the  protection  of  the  Underwood  tariff. 

CUBA. 


In  Cuba  the  growing  of  pineapples  is  an  important  industiy  in  whi<  h  Ufi^r  r  •  a 
of  persons  are  employed.     It  has  steadily  increased  duriug  tie  past  y«f*.  it 
product  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.     It  can  m>t  !<•  -- 
oe  in  competition  with  Porto  Rico  and  Florida,  as  the  total  supply  of  pit««n^'* 
all  sources  does  not  meet  the  normal  demand  in  the  United  States. 
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The  i  "uban  growers  purchase  all  of  their  crates,  paper,  and  nails  reauired  in  the  pack- 
njr  of  the  fruit  from  American  manufacturers,  and  snip  all  of  the  proauct  on  steamships 
>wned  by  the  United  States  or  upcn  the  car  ferry  of  an  American  raihoad. 

(r )  F*ro posed  tariff  exorbitant  and  injurious  to  United  States  interests. — During  the 
reason  of  1921  the  growers  of  pineapples  in  Cuba  made  no  profit  from  their  pineapples, 
uid  in  many  instances  suffered  heavy  losses.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  practically 
Ul  their  costs  and  expenses  have  greatly  increased.  The  prices  of  crates,  paper,  and 
oails  are  substantially  higher,  owing  to  conditions  in  the  United  States;  railroad 
freight  rates  have  largely  increased,  the  increase  being  approximately  40  per  cent 
during  the  last  four  years;  and  labor  and  other  items  in  Cuba  are  likewise  substantially 
bigher.  Inasmuch  as  the  fruit  is  shipped  by  the  Cuban  growers  to  the  United  States 
for  sale  hy  commission  houses,  as  their  agents,  they  receive  only  what  the  fruit  brings 
upon  the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  actual  proceeos  of  sale  in  1921  were 
Insufficrient  to  meet  their  costs.  This  condition  is  likely  to  continue  until  these  costs 
are  reduced  through  economic  causes. 

The  increase  in  duty  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill,  if  applied  to  the  season  of 
1921,  ^rould  show  an  average  of  $0,256  per  crate,  as  against  $0.1176  of  the  old  law, 
being  an  average  increase  of  $0.1384,  or  llTf  per  cent.  This  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  statement: 

Under  the  present  Underwood  tariff  law  the  duty  is  $0.1176  per  crate,  and  upon  the 
crop  of  1921,  consisting  of  1,100,000  crates,  the  duty  was  $118,776.  Under  me  pro- 
posed rate  oi  the  Fordney  bill  a  duty  upon  the  crop  of  1921  would  have  required  the 
payment  of  the  following  tax: 

Size  12, "83  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.09  per  crate. .  $7. 47 

Size  14,  42  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0,105  per  crate.  4. 41 

Size  16,  942  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.12  per  crate.  113. 04 

Size  18,  13,981  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0,135  per 

crate 1,987.43 

Size  24,  139,139  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.18  per 

crate 25,045.02 

Size  30,  271,462  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0,225  per 

crate 61,078.96 

Size  36,  350,271  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.27  per 

crate 94,573.17 

Size  42,  188,563  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  $0,315  per 

crate 59,397.35 

Size  48,  45,517  crates,  at  three-fourths  ceM  per  pineapple,  or  $0.36  per 

crate 16,386.12 


258, 592.  96 

The  increase  shown  by  the  above  figures  added  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  growers 
during  the  season  of  1921  would  have  been  disastrous  to  some  of  these  growers  and 
iniuriouB  and  discouraging  to  all. 

Any  action  by  Congress  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  resulting  in  injury  and  discourage- 
ment to  the  industry  would  likewise  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  following  ways: 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

All  of  the  Cuban  pineapples  were  transported  to  this  .country  by  car  ferry  or  by 
American-owned  steamships.  Freight  charges  paid  to  American  steamship  companies 
and  ferries  during  the  season  of  1921  were  approximately  $323,000. 

RAILROAD   FREIGHT. 

The  amount  of  freight  paid  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  handling  the  Cuban 
Top  during  the  season  ol  1921  was  $868,6()0. 


1 


MANUFACTURERS   OF  CRATES,  PAPER,  AND   NAILS. 

All  of  the  crates,  paper,  and  nails  used  in  1921  were  purchased  of  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  The  payments  were  as  follows:  For  crates,  $467,000;  for  paper, 
$115,000;  for  nails,  $30,000. 

IMPORTERS,   JOBBERS,   AND  DEALERS. 

.  Inasmuch  as  the  pineapples  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  they  are 
important  to  the  business  of  a  large  number  of  business  houses  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  certain  concerns  such  as  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.  are  engaged 
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exclusively  in  the  pineapple  business.     A  lar£;e  amount  of  capital  is  iDvol\«~:    . 
operations,  inasmuch  as  advances  are  made  to  the  Cuban  growers  to  fioanre  tb*- 
the  raising  of  their  crops.    The  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing?  Co.  ban  a  p'*  »- 
capital  stock  of  $750,000  which  has  been  sold  to  the  public,  principally  in  th**  ^  - 
of  the  Middle  West;  and  the  company  now  has  approximately  3,000  stoic*kh«  •Li**> 

THE   CONSUMING   PUBLIC. 

The  present  supply  of  fresh  pineapples  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demaiiti.  a&:  • 
action  substantially  reducing  tne  quantity  of  the  product  would  deprive  the  Vny-".  . 
people  to  the  extent  of  such  reduction  of  this  popular  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  the  proposed  provision  be  changed  as  to  the  id*'i 
of  fixing  the  tax,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  not  increase  inversely  to  tfa«-  .  % 
of  the  product. 

That  the  tax  be  fixed  at  an  amount  which  will  encourage  and  not 


industry,  so  that  American  business  and  the  American  public  will  reap  the  bi-^ . 
There  is  no  occasion  for  a  protective  tariff  on  pineapples,  inasmuch  a»  tnenr  i«  iv  '•• 
American  industry  to  protect. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

West  Indies  Fruit  Iifpomvi*  ♦' 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PINEAPPLE  CRATES  JOINING  IN  THE  RECOMHKKDATIU^  t^  TTT 
west  INDIES  FRUIT  IMPORTING  CO.  FOR  A  CHANGE  AND  REDUCTION  IX  THt  »■-  - 
POSED   TARIFF   UPON   FRESH   PINEAPPLES. 

G.  A.  Korndorffer,  New  Orleans,  La.  (Temporary.  Biloxi,  Mias.K  The  D.  L  kj:- 
Lumber  Co.,  Evergreen,  Ala.:  Beaven  Jackson  Lumber  &  Veneer  <  o.,  E^vic*-* 
Ala.:  Medlin  &  Ballentine,   Gainesville,   Fla.:  Burton  Veneer  Co,,   MobiW    ta 
Wright  &  Bo^ess,  Bunkie,  La.;  Troy  Veneer  &  Crate  Co.,  Troy.  Ala..  N.  A  ^1»  '* 
&  Co.,  Dialville,  Tex.;  Fred  A.  Carlisle,  Jackson.  Ala.;  Rotar>'  Cut  Box  Luii'»' 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ;  Orange  Box  Manufacturing  Co..  <  ^m^ 
Tex.:  Roseiand  Veneer  &  Package  Co.  (Ltd.),  Roeeland,  La.;  Cummer  Manoi^t.* 
ing  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.;  Independence  Veneer  &  Box  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd  -  Ir-^- 
pendence,  La.;  Bronson  Manufacturing  Co..  Bronson.  Fla.;  James  P.  Hefleman  P*:»' 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper,  of  New  York  City. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  James  McHatrf..- 
son. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  that  the  Hawtui- 
pineapple  people  would  be  heard  at  this  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  requested,  for  certain  reasons,  to  pu: 
Mr.  McHutchison  and  Mr.  Gude  on  now  because  of  the  necessit)  •: 
their  leaving  the  city. 

STATEMENT    OF   JAMES    McHUTGHISOlT,    OF    96    CEAMBEIS 

STREET,  KEW  TOEK,  K.  T. 

Senator  McCumber.  Try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  Mr.  McHutrf  - 
son. 

Mr.  McHuTCHfsoN.  Senator,  we  will  try  not  to  take  more  than  !■ 
.minutes  of  your  time.  We  have  put  what  we  have  to  say  in  «  ver. 
concise  form.     There  are  just  the  two  of  us  present. 

We  represent  the  Society  of  -timerican  Florists  and  Ornament » 
Horticulturists,  which  embraces  in  its  membership  practicallT  all  ■• 
the  florists  and  horticulturists  throughout  the  United  States.  We  ar 
interested  only  in  the  horticultural  schedule,  which  is  coremi  :: 
paragraphs  751  and  752. 

First  of  all  we  realize  that  the  new  tariff  must  produce  much  m*  <> 
revenue  than  the  present  one,  but  the  House  bill  proposes  duty  rmt^ 
lower  than  necessary  on  some  items,  while  on  others  they  are  w  hiet 
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IS  to  prohibit  importations;  besides,  the  phraseology  is  loose  and 
ndefinite  and  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue.  We  want  to  cooperate 
srith  you  in  proportioning  the  duty  rates  properly  on  the  different 
terns.  We  do  not  ask  for  reductions  except  when  the  increase 
?xceeds  100  per  cent  of  the  present  tariff.  Our  recommendations 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  revenue  but  will  not  further 
unnecessarily  depress  business.     We  want  only  to  regulate  the  rates. 

Getting  down  to  the  paragraphs,  in  paragraph  751  the  House  bill 
proposes  a  duty  on  'Hulip  bulbs,  $4  per  1,000."  They  are  now 
dutiable  at  50  cents  per  1,000. 

The  proposed  raise  of  800  per  cent  would  prevent  the  importation 
of  all  but  nigh-priced  varieties  of  tulips  and  would  result  in  decreased 
revenue.  We  recommend  a  duty  of  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  bulbs, 
which  will  be  four  times  as  much  as  the  present  duty  but  which  will 
not  materially  decreasie  revenue.  I  am  only  mentioning  items  in 
that  paragraph  where  we  recommend  changes  which  we  think  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

On  narcissus  bulbs  the  House  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  $4  per 
thousand.  They  are  now  dutiable  at  $1  per  thousand.  As  with 
tulip  bulbs,  a  400  per  cent  raise  would  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  cheaper  varieties,  thus  reducing  the  total  revenue  on  narcissus. 
We  recommend  a  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  bulbs. 

On  lily  of  the  valley  pips  tne  rate  in  the  proposed  House  bill  is  $4 
per  thousand.  These  are  now  dutiable  at  $1  per  thousand,  and  a 
raise  of  400  per  cent  would  prevent  the  recovery  of  this  line  dislocated 
by  the  war,  thus  reducing  revenue.  We  recommend  a  duty  of  S2 
per  thousand  pips,  which  is  double  the  present  rate. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  called  clumps  here. 

Mr.  McHuTCHisoN.  No;  the  clumps  are  SIO  per  thousand.  That 
is  acceptable  as  it  now  stands.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
gween  cliimps  and  pips. 

On  lily  bulbs  the  House  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  $4  per  thousand, 
though  thejr  are  dutiable  now  at  $5  per  thousand.  While  the  pro- 
posed duty  is  agreeable,  a  raise  to  $5  or  even  $8  per  thousand  would 
not  reduce  revenue  or  seriously  reduce  imports.  We  can  stand  rates 
so  as  to  increase  the  revenue,  out  under  no  circumstances  should  this 
item  be  made  dutiable  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  as  it  would  be  quite 
unworkable.  We  recommend  a  duty  of  $6  per  thousand  bulbs  on 
lilies. 

The  other  items  in  paragraph  751,  though  showing  a  large  increase 
in  duty  rates,  are  acceptable  as  they  now  stand.  That  takes  in  the 
lily  of  the  valley  clumps  and  everything  else  in  that  paragraph. 

Having  in  mmd  the  necessity  for  increased  revenue,  yet  wishing  to 
prevent  ^.  reduction  in  revenue  as  well  as  a  further  curtailment  of  im- 
portations and  further  disturbance  of  the  business  of  American  pro- 
ducers, we  recommend  that  the  wording  of  paragraph  751  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  There  is  a  slight  correction  in  verbiage  and  in  the 
commas,  which  are  very  important  in  this  technical  business. 
Through  the  use  of  a  comma  and  the  taking  out  of  an  ''s'*  in  the  last 
tariff  fliere  were  thousands  of  dollars  of  revenue  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  got  the  proposed  paragraph  punctuated  very  care- 
fully the  way  I  think  it  should  be  written  to  prevent  leakage.  Shall 
I  read  it  over  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  if  it  is  short. 
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Mr.  McHuTCHisoN  (reading) : 

Paragraph  751:  Tulip,  and  narcifisus  bulbe,  and  lily  of  the  valley  pifw.  $3  per  t  •■• 
Hyacinth  bulbs.  $4  per  1,000.    Lily  of  the  valley  clumps.  ^10  per  1.000    « rr 
bulbs,  $1  per  1,000.    Lily  bulbs,  $6  per  1,000.    Gladioli  bulbe.  $5  per  1.000    • 
other  bulbs,  roots,  root  stocks,  corms,  tubers,  and  herbaceous  perennials,  mfa-t  v- 
imported  for  horticultural  purposes,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cut  flowers.  tnA  'C  — ■ 
served,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  increases  the  range  so  as  to  make  the  para^aph  definite. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  752,  while  the  pnncipal  item  in  :•  • 
paragraph,  rose  stocks,  represents  a  raise  of  100  per  cent  otw  *.)  - 
present  tariflF,  it  is  acceptable;  but  the  whole  wording  of  this  pAfs- 
graph  should  be  changed  to  prevent  a  serious  loss  of  revenue:  r-^ 
stocks  being  differentiated  from  rose  plants. .  The  present  dutv  on  re- 
stocks is  $1  per  thousand  and  on  rose  plants  $40  per  thousaiMf,so  tlut 
under  this  paragraph  as  it  now  reads,  ^'seedlmgs  and  catting  ' 
Manetti,  Multiflora,  Briar,  Rugosa,  and  other  roses,  $2  per  I  ••• 
plants/'  rose  plants  would  be  dutiable  at  S2  instead  of  HO  p^* 
thousand. 

Our  organization  reconunends  that  paragraph  752  be  changed  *■- 
read  as  follows,  which  will  make  it  more  concise  and  make  ii  pn>da 
more  revenue  and  be  understandable  to  the  Government  omcfrv  t- 
well  as  to  the  importers : 

Seedlinra  and  cuttings  of  Manetti,  Multiflora,  Briar,  Rugoaa,  and  oCber  nm  Mpiu. 
3  years  old  or  lees — 

So  as  to  define  them — 

$2  per  1,000  stocks.  Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  on  own  rootc^  $10  pvr  I  •» 
plants ;  cuttings  seedlings,  or  grafted  or  budded  plants  of  other  dedduoua  or  onaa^*>i> 
or  evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  includizig  greenhouse  planta,  20  per  cnt  i' 
valorem. 

That  makes  that  paragraph  very  much  more  comprehenaTf  tr.: 
more  definite.  We  nave  been  having  to  hire  lawyers  for  rcan  ■• 
interpret  the  tariff,  and  we  want  a  tariff  so  that  we  can  uiiid«r»uzi' 
it  without  having  to  hire  a  lot  of  lawyers  to  interpret  it. 

Above  all,  we  reconmiend  that  the  items  mentioned  above  viur' 
are  now  dutiable  on  a  specific  or  per  thousand  basis  be  retailed  •' 
a  specific  basis.  There  is  no  market  value  on  such  items^  aini  &« 
several  hundred  varieties  each  of  tuUp  and  narcissus  and  hjirj:*' 
bulbs  are  imported,  an  ad  valorem  duty  causes  loss  of  rev^iif  ^^ 
the  changing  of  varieties  on  consular  invoice.  We  want  a  sferc 
duty  on  everything  that  can  come  in  under  that  heading. 

While  the  American- value  plan  of  the  House  bill  is  perhaps  pr»' 
ticable  on  manufactured  articles,  it  is  wholly  unworkable  i«  ^' 
horticultural  items  we  are  interested  in.     Such  items  are  ImpnT'*. 
only  because  they  can  not  be  commercially  produced  in  this.cooDtr 
Hence  there  is  no  American  value  except  cost  price  after  the  dntj  t: 
importation  expenses  are  added;  and,  being  raw  materials,  they  « 
not  compete  with  other  items  of  American  production  but  »re  r>- 
quired  by  American  producers.    Ad  valorem  duties  on  bulbs  w^" 
result  in  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  throueh  the  «ite:*-- 
tion  of  varieties  by  dishonest  foreign  exporters,  making  it  diSc: 
for  honest  American  importers  to  compete  with  them. 

These  items  are  imported  wholly  from  Japan,  Holland,  EitfUc- 
and  France,  where  the  value  of  currency  is  not  material!?  rrouor*: 
Since  all  items  in  paragraphs  751  and  752  are  imported  onlr  her^^ 
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they  can  not  be  commercially  produced  here,  the  trade  requires  no 
protection;  hence,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  duty  is  to  provide  revenue, 
but  unless  these  paragrapns  are  corrected  in  the  Senate  bill  the 
revenue  will  be  largely  lost  by  the  injury  done  to  horticultural 
interests. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  duty  rates  and  verbiage  of  the  House 
bill  as  compared  with  the  present  tariff,  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  above  recommendations  will  increase  the  revenue  without  further 
dislocating  business.  Hence  we  earnestly  seek  your  cooperation  in 
having  the  horticultural  schedule  changed  in  the  Senate  bill  as 
suggested. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOBaE  McK.   McCLELLAN,  BEPBESENTING 
THE  HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PACKEBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apple Packers'  Association.  I  desire  to  speak  in  connection  with 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  this  morning  of  the  adjustpient 
of  the  rate  on  fresh  pineapples. 

I  am  sure  that  the  representative  of  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Im- 
porting Co.  would  not  intentionally  mislead  the  conunittee;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  understood  him  to  state  that  there  had  never 
before  been  a  rate  per  thousand  assessed  in  the  tariff  laws.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  paragraph  279 

Senator  McCumber.  The  rate  per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  understood  his  statement  to  be  that  the  rate 
had  always  been  on  a  per  cubic-foot  basis  and  that  there  had  been 
no  rate  per  piece  or  per  thousand. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  I  think  he  mentioned  per  piece. 

Mr.  McClellan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reference  to  the  tariff  act 
of  1909,  paragraph  239,  shows  the  following  schedule: 

Pineapples  in  barrels  or  other  packaj^es,  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of 
barrels  or  packages,  and  in  bulk,  S8  per  tliousand. 

In  other  words  eight-tenths  cent  per  pineapple.  So  that  very 
statement  was  mistaken  and  unfounded  in  fact. 

What  the  Hawaiian  growers  are  interested  in  is  solely  to  equalize 
the  tariff  rate.  We  indorse  the  statement  made  here  that  there 
should  be  a  rate  per  cubic  foot.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venience in  importmg  the  goods  and  handling  them;  but  there  has 
been  in  the  pineapple  tariff  from  the  time  that  it  was  written  a  joker 
in  the  matter  of  fresh  fruit  in  crates. 

The  statement  made  here,  I  think,  is  approximately  correct — made 
by  the  representative  of  the  importing  company — that  the  average 
crate  contains  30  pines.  Therefore  your  figures  are  on  that  basis. 
Those  figures  show  that  the  present  import  duty  is  approximately 
12  cents  per  crate  or  four-tenths  cent  per  pine.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Dulk  rate  is  five-tenths  cent. 

I  take  it  that  I  do  not  need  to  argue  to  the  committee  that  when 
you  are  importing  fresh  fruit  you  do  not  want  to  have  a  lower  rate 
on  fresh  fruit  in  crates  than  you  have  on  it  in  bulk.  If  anything,  it 
should  be  a  higher  rate. 

60713— 21— PT  30 1 
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^  All  that  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  growers  are  asking  of  you,  ir.  i 
word,  is  that  you  should  make  a  rate  per  cubic  foot  wiiich  <hA- 
equal  the  rate  per  thousand — in  other  words,  the  rate  in  bulk,  i- 
it  passed  the  House. 

We  can  not  very  well  conceive  of  any  proposition  that  wouLi  r- 
sounder  than  that  from  a  tariff  standpoint,  and  we  can  not  se<e  at.*. 
legitimate  reason  that  could  be  brought  to  this  committee  arni 
do  not  understand  that  any  was  presented,  why  there  should  W  • 
lower  rate  on  fruit  in  crates  than  there  should  be  on  the  same  fr.  • 
in  bulk.     That  is  the  entire  substance  of  the  matter. 

To  show  you  the  extent  of  the  joker,  in  the  1909  law,  I  harf  ' 
wade  through  that  whole  contention  and  knew  that  that  was  p.* 
over  on  the  committee.  The  facts  were  misrepresented  as  t«»  :> 
average  number  of  pineapples  per  cubic  foot.  The  committee  wf> 
told  that  the  rate  wnich  was  assessed  in  the  1909  tariff  was  equn  .- 
lent  to  the  bulk  rate  of  $8  per  thousand,  which  is  eight-tenths  np'  • 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  practically  five-tenths  cent.  In  «>»i^- 
words,  there  was  a  differential  of  60  per  cent.  The  fruit  that  f^R" 
in  in  bulk  came  in  at  60  per  cent  higher  tariff  than  that  which  ran*' 
in  in  crates. 

I  assume  that  I  do  not  have  to  argue  to  this  committee  that  i  . 
want  to  equalize  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  representative  of  the  import.:  r 
company  has  spoken  about  the  burden  that  would  fall  on  the  at- 

Eorters  Dy  the  rate  which  has  been  assessed.  The  bill  as  it  c»»it-- 
ef ore  you  at  the  present  time  carries  a  rate  of  three-quarter?  < '  - 
cent  per  fruit.  Our  contention  is  that  not  less  than  that  should  '• 
assessed,  because  that  is  slightly  below  the  tariff  rate  of  1909. 

What  we  ask  of  you  ffentlemen  is  that  you  should  make  a  rate  pe* 
cubic  foot  which  woula  equalize  the  rate  which  is  already  writv: 
into  the  bill  for  bulk  shipments,  and  that  rate  would  be  appp'\  - 
mately  1 1  cents  per  cubic  foot,  because  a  crate  contains  substaotu.!' 
2  cubic  feet. 

The  testimony  given  showing  that  the  average  is  30  pines  wi*tJ : 
make  the  equivalent  duty  of  the  bulk  rate  22i  cents  per  crate:  U.*'- 
is,  the  equivalent  dutv  on  a  crate,  and  as  there  are  2  cubic  feet,  f*' 
equivalent  rate  woula  be  approximately  11  cents;  to  be  exact.  *.l: 
cents  per  cubic  foot. 

What  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  you  gentlemen  is  thL*  t:..* 
that  increase  or  the  putting  in  of  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  cubir  {••  ■ 
would  be  an  increase  of  only  10  cents  per  crate  on  the  tariff:  of  t  ..* 
since  almost  all  of  the  importation  comes  from  Cuba,  only  four-tiff* 
would  be  paid;  in  other  words,  the  actual  addition  of  the  tariff  u*  'V 
Cuban  import  would  be  8  cents  per  crate.  Those  crates  sell  «»«  i-' 
average  at  wholesale  of  $4.50  per  crate,  and  I  do  not  believe  ihr 
this  committee  can  be  persuaded  that  an  additional  cost  of  S  r^n** 
in  tariff  is  going  to  be  a  burden  on  a  crate  of  fruit  which  selU  '-  ' 
$4.50  wholesale. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  this  hewz  • 
fruit  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  semiluxury,  not  a  standard  stapi^  ■ 
life,  it  can  very  reasonably  stand  a  rate  of  tariff  which  shall  W  »* 
least  a  reasonable  revenue-producing  rate.  There  is  no  reason  «^. 
this  fresh  fruit  should  come  in  here  at  a  rate  which  is  ne^ligiblf  i'- ' 
on  a  tariff  from  which  they  get  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  m  additbc 
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There  is  reason  for  this  tariflF  correction  being  made,  because  at  the 
resent  time  there  are  definite  steps  being  taken  to  establish  large 
esh-fruit  plantations  both  in  Haiti  and  Jamaica,  and  there  is  reason 
)  think  that  a  substantially  large  amount  will  come  in.  We  are  not 
ttempting,  so  far  as  the  Hawaiian  growers  are  concerned,  to  shut 
lem  out.  We  are  only  suggesting  that  this  rate,  which  is  a  very 
^asonable  rate  considering  tne  product  and  considering  its  value^ 
tiould  be  equalized  so  that  your  rate  per  cubic  foot  should  be  estab- 
shed  at  11  cents,  which  would  practically  be  the  equivalent  of 
7.50  per  thousand. 

We  ask  that  the  pineapple  schedule  shall  stand  in  the  form  in 
rhich  it  passed  the  House,  with  the  addition  of  a  rate  of  11  cents 
»er  cubic  foot  on  fresh  pineapples  in  crates  or  other  containere. 

Senator  MgCumber.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2.30 
'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
intil  2.30  o'clock  p.  m .) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  convened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess, 
senator  McCumber,  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  P.  HABTMAN,  BEFEESEITTIirG  THE  FALK 
AMEBICAir  POTATO  FLOUB  COBPOBATION,  PITTSBUBGH, 
PA. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  state  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Hartman.  My  name  is  W.  P.  Hartman,  representing  the  Falk 
American  Potato  Flour  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  subject  covered  in  paragraph  769. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  you  will  permit 
I  shall  file  with  you  a  brief  and  not  read  from  it.  It  is  very  short. 
If  you  will  further  permit  I  will  file  along  with  it  the  published  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  introduced  in  June,  1919,  asking  for  a  tariff  of  3  cents 
per  pound  on  potato  flour;  and  the  published  hearing  of  February 
12  of  this  year  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  also  a  pam- 
phlet published  for  the  information  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
i)y  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  entitled  '^Domestic  Potato 
Products  Industry'^;  all  of  which  contains  considerable  statistics 
and  other  data  that  I  will  not  burden  you  with  at  this  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  asking  this  to  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  say  you  want  on  that  flour? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Three  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  conunittoe  will  have  to  be  informed  as  to 
just  what  you  want  printed.  You  spoke  about  having  some  of  the 
hearings  printed. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes;  just  for  reference  only. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  ask  that  they  be  printed  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  w^ell.     Your  brief  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hartman.  There  are  four  points,  and  I  will  not  take  more 

ftn  five  minutes  in  discussing  them,  if  I  may. 
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The  bill  allows  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  p<>iin<l,  W-  v 
asking  for  3  cents,  and  say  to  you  honestly  and  frankly  thi*  "i 
potato  flour  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  not  exi^t  und^T  •  ■  'i 
of  less  than  3  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  It  costs  us  6  cents  a  pound  to  produce.  an«l  K  . 
pean  potato  flour  is  produced  by  millions  of  pounds  in  Ewn»f»»   ■• 
some  of  it  is  transported  at  3  J  find  3  J  cents  per  pound. 

The  introduction  of  potato  flour  is  a  costly  item.     Ev«*r>-  • ' 
our  salesmen  is  a  technical  baker,  and  in  almost  everv  ca^*  u* 
we  introduce  the  product  we  have  to  make  a  demonstration  •.• 
bake  shop  to  get  it  in.     The  basic  price  is  9  cents  at  the  mill  f"- 

Sroduct,  and  the  importers  are  offering  it  as  low  as  4  and  5  r-rr- 
few  York  and  Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  markets.     W**  !•*• 
duce  the  product,  and  the  importer  comes  along  with  ht  choap  •   " 
inferior  European  grade  and  undersells  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Mainly  from  Holland  at  this  time:  prior  lo  th^  »  r 
mostly  from  Germany.  We  understand  Germany  is  now  offfr-j 
some  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  have  you  been  making  potato  fl«»«:r' 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  first  mill  was  constructed  in  191S. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  the  first  mill  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  first  potato-flour  mill;  yes,  sir.     Ii  i*     • 
tinctly  a  product  of  the  World  War.     The  first  potato-flour  mi!!  •  .- 
constructed  in  the  year  1918  at  Idaho  Falls. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  produced  now  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  pn«iw-  "I 
something  over  5,000,000  pounds.  The  Falk  American  Corp<«ra':  ■. 
has  five  plants. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  being  imported  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  There  are  no  definite  figures  on  importation^ 
was  not  separated  in  the  imports  prior  to  1914,  nor  since  that  :  r 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  imports  would  be.     They  have  k  •  • 
of  very  heavy  potatoes  in  Europe;  a  lot  of  stuff  is  offered  over  f  •" 
I  take  it,  on  a  commission  basis.     There  are  more  than  12  firm-  « 
know  of  that  are  offering  it  at  the  prices  I  have  named. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  they  offering  it  at  here. 

Mr.  Hartman.  From  3 J  to  3i  cents  c.  i.  f.  New  York.     IKr": 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  ptUDt  »  • 
developed  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  if  potato  flour  i>  u^  " 
I  would  like  to  say  there  would  be  no  increasea  cost.  beoau>e  •  • 
used  solely  as  a  bread  improver  and  exclusively  bv  the  bakiru:  * 
dustry.     We  all  know  what  mother's  potato  bread  is,  and  tJ  i 
what  we  have,  and  it  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  rent  a^- 
4  pounds  to  the  barrel  of  wheat  flour  of  196  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  its  value  m  bread  i 

Mr.  Hartman.  It  is  a  bread  improver.     It  is  a  natural  v-- 
product.     The  use  of  it  makes  a  better  loaf  of  bread,  better  m  t*-'- 
better  in  flavor,  better  in  keeping  quality.     The  moisture  ret^r* 
is  essential  in  the  baking  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  use  the  old  way  of  putting  it  us ' 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  baker  can  not  use  the  old  method  hrraii- 
the  new  machinery  of  the  present  day.     It  will  not  pennh  «»' 


•  •  t 
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e  of  the  old  method.  There  was  another  point  developed  in  the 
'arings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  was  upon 
e  conversion  equivalent  of  the  potato  on  the  compensatory  basis. 
le  duty  was  fixed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  basis 

42  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  the  production  factor,  as  they 
?re  indirectly  advised,  was  given  at  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  actual 
oduction  factor  is  20  per  cent.  I  may  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
ic^  the  hearings  we  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tariff 
)ininission  and  certain  members  of  the  committee  that  it  is  actually 
\  per  cent,  and  we  have  been  told  by  two  members  of  the  coDMuittee 
at  if  you  gentlemen  recommend  and  put  in  your  bill  at  3  cents  per 
)und,  with  their  later  understanding  of  that  they  will  support  the 
easure,  with  their  understanding  of  the  difference  in  conversion 
[uivalent.  Basing  it  at  25  per  cent,  which  was  an  incorrect  basis, 
ley  arrived  at  1^  cents  per  pound.  If  the  correct  factor  had  been 
>e<l,  20  per  cent,  it  would  figure  2.1  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Potatoes  are  very  cheap  in  the  United  States. 
oes  it  cost  you  any  more  to  make  potato  flour  than  to  make  wheat 
our  from  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  Senator.  I  am  not 
rformed  as  to  that.  We  figure  over  a  five-year  period  to  pay  60 
mts  a  hundred  for  the  potatoes. 

Senator  La  FoLLETTik  That  is  the  way  you  arrive  at  your  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  to  fi^re  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  Habtman.  Holland  and  Germany — mainly  Holland  this  year. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  raise  potatoes  cheaper  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir;  they^  raise  them  cheaper  and  transport 
hem  cheaper. 

Senator  Watson.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  labor  cost,  the  character  of  the  soU,  and  the 
fpe  of  potatoes  they  grow.     The  European  potatoes  contain  about 

per  cent  more  starch  than  the  average  m  the  United  States,  because 
[ley  grow  them  solely  for  industrial  purposes,  unfit  for  ordinary  use, 
5r  taole  use;  whereas,  we  have  to  take  our  potatoes  from  the  ordinary 
able  stuff.  I  want  to  point  out  the  economic  importance  of  this 
idustry,  because  we  aim  to  use  a  sound  United  States  grade  under 
lo.  1  potatoes,  permitting  the  sound  No.  1  to  go  into  the  ordinary 
hannels  of  merchandise  and  the  second  and  third  to  be  utilized  in 
ur  plant.  The  capacity  of  the  Falk  Corporation  plant  ranges  from 
ne  to  three  carloads  a  day.  We  have  plants  located  in  Michigan, 
V'isconsin,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  There  are  two  other 
slants  owned  by  farmers'  cooperative  exchanges  in  Colorado  and 
I^ebraska,  one  privately  owned  m  Wyoming*^  and  one  in  Maine,  nine 
>lants  at  the  present  time.  These  plants  were  not  producing  any- 
where near  capacity  during  the  last  season,  when  potatoes  were 
lumped  because  of  the  lacK  of  market,  because  they  could  not  go 
ip  against  the  foreign  competition  and  the  prices  I  have  quoted 
^ou  of  3i  and  3^  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  labor  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  labor  cost  is  small.  We  employ  20  to  25  men 
^  the  plant.  We  aim  to  operate  in  normal  seasons  about  seven 
nonths  in  the  year.     The  otner  five  we  can  not  operate.     We  try 
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to  operate  from  October  or  November  up  to  May  and  June,  df p-r 
ing  on  the  condition  of  the  crop. 

I  have  stressed  the  two  points,  one  with  reference  to  convpis  • 
equivalent  and  one  with  reference  to  not  increasing  the  cost  of  *i 
loaf  of  bread.     The  third  and  even  more  important  point  than  ri.i' 
is  the  economic  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  American  puu* 
growing  industry.     Take  Michigan,  for  example.     They  produ'-.' 
28,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  last  year.     The  newspapers  rep'»r*- 
there  were  2,000  carloads  dumped  on  account  of  the  lack  of  mari*-' 
If  our  plant  could  have  afforded  to  operate  at  Cadillac,  Mich..  ^^- 
tinuousiy  from  the  time  they  were  ready  on  down  they  would  tu'- 
used  somewhere  around  1,500  carloads. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  transportation  rate  from  ot*-- 
seas? 

Mr.  Hartman.  From  Rotterdam  to  New  York  it  is  23  ceni5  p»- 
himdredweight:  from  our  nearest  plant  in  Michigan  to  New  Yi-ri  ' 
is  66  cents  per  nundredweight. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  you  do  not  have  very  many  impi>rL*  * 
potato  flour  ? 

Mr.  Habtman.  No,  the  record  does  not  show  it  was  heavj. 
think  in  1914  there  were  something  over  500,000  pounds.  We  hi»- 
spent  years  in  developing  a  market.  We  have  maintained  ^P^^ 
of  25  technical  men  demonstrating  throughout  the  United  N4i«-> 
introducing  the  product.  It  came  out  oi  the  war,  largely  a:  ♦-• 
solicitation  of  the  various  Federal  departments.  ConcjesB  appr- 
priated  $50,000  for  dehydration  investigational  work,  and  the  Butpi. 
of  Chemistry  found  this  was  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  vano> 
dehydrating  features. 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  438,000  pounds  of  dried  potatoes  and  pi»t4'- 
flour  was  brought  into  this  country  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  practicallv  all  potato  fr»w* 
After  that  no  doubt  a  lot  of  potato  flour  came  in,  but  very  little  ift'' 
the  war  begun  in  Europe.     Prior  to  1914  they  were  not  8epanx««. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  were  only  550,000  pounds  in  1914  f 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  trying  to  hold  the  witnesses  dowL  * 
10  minutes,  in  order  to  get  through  with  20  witnesses  this  aftenn-* 
Is  that  all  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  McCitmber.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  moDev  •- 
Government  appropriated,  or,  rather,  when  it  made  its  last  app"  - 
priation  to  promote  this  industiy  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  appropnation  was  made,  I  think,  in  !•  * 

«50,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  remember  it  in  the  appropriatkic  ^. 
but  I  do  not  remember  when  the  last  one  was  made,  whether  t-v 
are  continuing  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  still  working  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  only  one  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hartman.  $50,000.  That  work  is  still  being  <ontiniieU  . 
just  wanted  to  show  you  these  samples,  to  show  you  the  diff^fret- 
between  starch  and  potato  flour.     The  question  was  raisfd  ti.» 
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here  would  be  confusion  in  the  customs  officers.  There  is  no  chance 
)f  confusing  a  man  who  will  use  his  senses.  They  do  not  taste  alike, 
io  not  feel  alike,  do  not  smell  alike,  and  do  not  look  alike.  That  is 
)ne  reason  for  putting  it  1 J  cents  a  pound.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
ind  I  would  like  to  file  this  brief  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  brief  will  be  printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartman. 

The  manufacture  of  potato  flour  in  the  United  States  is  a  distinct  national  asset, 
[t  is  a  product  of  the  World  War,  resulting  directly  from  the  encouragement  and 
solicitation  of  Federal,  State,  and  other  authorities.  ('Ongress,  by  its  substantial 
ippropriation  of  funds  for  research,  experimental  and  promotional  work  in  the  matter 
)f  dehydration  of  vegetables  and  fruits  voiced  a  national  sentiment  favoring  the 
conservation  and  utiHzation  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  that  tremendous  volume  of 
farm  products  so  often  a  total  loss  because  of  undergrade. 

The  records  and  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will,  I  believe,  among  others,  sustain  the  statement  that  the  manufacture 
it  potato  flour  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  promising  of  the  countless 
and  costly  experiments  conducted  to  determine  methods  and  products  that  would 
survive  as  a  permanent  industry. 

At  the  very  outset  it  was  known  to  everyone  in  any  way  interested  that  potato  flour 
could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheaply  pro- 
duced, inferior  foreign  product.  It  was  naturally  assumed,  as  the  experiments  pro- 
cessed to  commercial  proportion!^  that  a  new  industry  of  such  character,  when  proven 
a  commercial  possibility,  would  instantly  enlist  the  support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  a  duty  on  imports,  sufficient  to  adequately  protect 
domestic  production,  would  follow  in  due  course. 

In  pursuance  of  this  theory  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  (H.  R.  6814)  June  29, 
1919,  asking  for  a  duty  on  inoiorts  of  potato  flour  of  3  cents  a  pound.  Published  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contain  sufficient  data  to  prove  the  positive  merits  of  the  application.  Supple- 
menting the  hearings,  a  pamphlet  publisned  at  t^t  time  for  the  information  of  the 
Ways  and  Meana  Committee,  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  entitled, 
"The  Domestic  Potato  Products  Industries,"  furnishes  important  statistics  and  other 
specific  information.  With  your  permission  and  in  order  to  save  your  time,  we  sub- 
mit the  two  documents  for  your  reference  as  a  part  of  our  testimony  at  this  hearing. 

Further,  as  a  part  of  this  statement  we  refer  to  hearings  on  general  tariff  revision 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Part  V,  Schedule 
X— sundries,  free  list,  pa^ea  4017-4023. 

Potato  flour  is  a  very  distinct  product,  comparable  in  no  way,  either  as  to  process  of 
manufacture,  appearance,  odor,  flavor,  color,  texture,  or  uses,  to  any  other  potato 
product.  It  is  the  whole  potato  minus  only  its  water  content  and  outer  skin.  Only 
sound  potatoes  are  used,  which  are  washed,  peeled  slightly,  thoroughly  cooked,  mashed , 
dried  into  flakes  over  large  steam-heated  arums,  then  ground  and  bolted  into  a  fine, 
<reamy-yellow  flour.  Potato  flour  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  baking  industry 
solely  as  a  bread  improver.  Any  experienced  baker,  chemist,  or  food  authority  will 
attest  its  merits. 

Manufacturers  of  potato  flour  aim  to  harmonize  the  industry  with  present-day 
standards  of  farm  marketing  of  the  potato  crop  so  that  the  factory  >*ill  absorn  the  sound 
under  United  States  grade  No.  1  stock.  In  seasons  of  overproduction  the  industry 
ought  to  be  in  position  to  work  up  the  surplus  crop,  thus  obviating  the  heavy  complete 
lofMes-  to  growers  and  shippers  because  of  dumping  and  total  waste  such  as  obtained 
this  year  in  Michigan,  Maine,  and  other  States. 

There  are  nine  factories  equipped  for  manufacturing  potato  flour  in  the  United 
States.  Five  of  these  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Falk  American  Potato 
Flour  Corporation,  general  offices,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  factories  are  located  at 
Cadillac,  Mich.;  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.;  Bemidji,  Minn.;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho: 
and  Monte  Vista,  ('olo.  Plants  owned  by  fanners'  cooperative  associations  or  local 
companies  are  locate!  in  Maine,  Wyoming,  Ne  >raska,  and  Colorado.  It  will  he  noted 
that  practically  all  of  the  principal  potato-growing  districts  of  the  country  are  served 
by  a  factory. 
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Owing  to  short  crops,  lack  of  protective  tariff,  and  other  causes,  not  (»ne  «tf  ir- 
the  nine  plants  has  been  able  to  work  to  capacity  during  anv  of  the  yeai?  nnce  tt-  :  • 
mill  was  constructed  in  1918.     If  a  protective  tariff  had  fjeen  in  effect  I  cai;  •*■ 
you  positively  that  every  one  of  the  Falk  plants  would  have  operated  contu-v 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1920-21 .     I  conclude  the  other  companies  wc-^l .  - 
been  similarly  situated. 

•    On  the  basis  of  a  five-year  average — taking  into  account  the  feagow  of  tbun  -  - 
and  consequent  prohibitive  prices  for  potatoes  for  manufacturing  purpuTO.  ai-i  •  *    • 
factors — we  figure  the  average  paying  price  for  potatoes  at  GO  cents  a  nundred*-.. 
The  extraction  in  manufacturing  is  20  per  cent  potato  flour — and  not  2b  fter  *-.*•  . 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  inc(»rrectly  informed  during  the  crmr^  • 
investigations.  *- 

Thus  the  flour  produced,  allowing  for  shrinkage  and  waste,  coete  3.1  f-^'*  :•- 
pound  for  the  raw  product  alone.  Figuring  all  items — ^raw  product,  lahor.  «tr;  - 
mterest,  depreciation,  idle  time  of  plant,  etc. — the  cost  is  6  centa  a  pound  to  pr»:  • 
and  bag  the  flour  ready  for  shipment. 

Very  hea\'y  constant  expenditures  are  required  to  maintain  the  neceemry  ki  ■■ 
tising,  demonstrating,  and  other  sales  costs  to  introduce  and  develop  the  Bj^rV**- 
European  potato  flour,  of  which  there  are  large  quantities  available,  i»  offered  •— - 
at  3.5  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

The  Falk  American  Potato  Flour  Corjjoration  is  capitalized  at  $1.000,0(W  V- 
than  its  total  capital  stock  is  now  actively  invested  in  the  industry .    Owinr  to  mh  ■ 
causes,  the  net  losses  to  the  company  to  date  have  been  exceedingly  hea^T    T: 
other  small  companies  have  less  capitalization,  but  all  of  them  have  safierri  -i-^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  7456,  Rept.  No.  248,  par.  7fidi  voKd  »  :.' 
on  potato  flour  of  IJ  cents  per  pound.  The  potato-flour  industry'  of  thi»  countrj  ▼■ 
perish  absolutely  under  this  nonprotective  measure.  Nothing  lees  than  3  r«i»  •■  - 
pound  will  afford  the  reouired  protection.  In  the  same  paragraph  dried  pot»t«*  r 
protected  under  proposed  duty  of  SJ  cents.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  irr  - 
at  1)  cents  per  pound  on  potato  floiu*,  basis  conversion  equi\'alent.  potatoes  r «. 
cents  per  hundredweight  extraction  of  potato  flour  25  per  cent. 

We  have  since  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  at  least  of  pome  of  the  menh^T'  *m' 
committee,  that  they  were  incorrectly  informed  and  that  the  actual  facton*  pr-i' 
tion  factor  is  20  per  cent.    With  the  corrected  figiu^,  the  compensatory  dit\  *  ■ 
be  2.1  cents.    However,  we  maintain,  and  we  are  supported  in  our  pontioo  ^y  *-»" 
authorities,  that  there  need  not  necessarily  be  the  close  relation,  based  upon  rtinv**  ■ 
equivalents,  that  obtains  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  and  derivative?  purh  i»  fi\*" 
and  linseed  oil,  or  wool  and  textiles.     Potato  flotu*  and  potato  starch  are  tm*  #:'-."• 
different  articles  of  commerce  in  every  particular.    There  is  no  good  reason  vi.  '" 
two  should  be  confused  in  any  essential. 

A  tariff  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  potato  flour  will  insure  the  life  of  the  indifftr     •-' 
than  that  amount  means  its  immediate  ruin.    The  relationship  of  this  iodi^^n  * 
American  agriculture  is  of  first  importance.     Potato  growers*  associations  and  i4ji  '-  • 
in  various  States,  also  some  State  l^slatures.  have  petiticMied  you  by  rm%  *" '  • 
asking  y©ur  favorable  consideration  for  a  duty  of  3  cents. 


Netherlands  Trading  Soarrr  (Isc. 

Netc  York,  Mf  r .  /•f '. 
Falk  American  Potato  Flour  Corporation, 

Farmers*  Bank  Building ^  PitUhurgh,  Pa. 

Attention  general  manager  of  sales. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  26th  instant,  we  beg  to  isibnn  }^k  xU 
the  offer  we  made  you  in  our  pre\iou8  letter  ^^-as  $3.50  per  hundred  ponndf  c.  i 
New  York  in  bond  for  Holland  potato  flour. 
Trusting  to  hear  from  you  regarding  the  above,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Xetuerlands  Trading  Socmr  (iK* 
Per  G.  A,  Knipa. 
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TATEMEITT  OF  E.  V.  O'DANIEL,  VICE  PBESIDENT  AND  GEN- 
EBAI.    HAirAGEB    OF   THE    NATIONAL   CAEBIDE   COBPOBA* 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  My  name  is  E.  V.  O'Daniel.  I  am  vice  president 
nd  general  manager  of  the  National  Carbide  Corporation,  whose 
lant  is  located  at  Ivanhoe,  Va.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
rovides  a  duty  of  1  cent  j>er  pound  on  carbide,  paragraph  15.  We 
re  satisfied  with  that  provision,  although  we  asked  for  1^  cents,  and 
^It  that  under  the  conditions  existing  now  that  was  justifiable.  My 
urpose  in  appearing  here  is  to  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  false 
nd  erroneous  impressions  which  the  committee  may  have  obtained 
rom  some  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  submitted  in  opposition 

0  this  duty. 

The  opposition  is  principally  from  the  Canadian  Carbide  Co.,  which 
3  a  manufacturing  companv  located  in  Canada,  which  opposes  the 
luty  on  the  ground  that  tne  imposition  of  1  cent  per  pound  will 
:ive  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  an  absolute  monopoly  in  this  country, 
rhey  further  claim  the  proposed  dutv  is  prohibitive,  although  the 
ndustry  does  not  need  it.  Neither  of  these  assertions  will  stand  up 
mder  analvsis. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  absolute  monopoly  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  opponents  of  the  duty,  they  claim  there  is  not  suffi- 
nent  capacity  in  this  country  to  supply  the  nonnal  requirements, 
md,  therefore,  if  the  duty  is  imposed  the  carbide  companies,  and 
particularly  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  will  be  able  to  fix  the  prices  and 
create  conditions  to  suit  themselves.  The  facts  are  that  tne  normal 
requirements  of  carbide  in  this  countiy  are  probably  about  125,000 
tons,  if  anything,  less  than  that.  At  the  present  time  it  is  very 
materially  less  tnan  that.  We  believe  from  all  the  information  we 
can  get  that  even  during  the  peak  of  the  war  period  the  demand 
did  not  exceed  140,000  tons. 

The  opponents  of  the  duty  represented  to  the  committee  that  the 
capacity  of  all  the  plants  outside  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  did  not 
exceed  10,000  tons.  The  National  Carbide  Co.,  which  I  represent, 
has  a  capacity  of  15,000  tons,  or  one  and  a  half  time  what  they  claim 
is  the  total  capacity,  exclusive  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.    1  think 

1  am  understating  rather  than  overstating  when  I  say  that  other 
plants,  exclusive  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  have  a  capacity  of  at 
least  30,000  tons.  So  that  the  capacity  of  all  the  plants  exclusive 
of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  is  certainly  not  less  than  40,000  tons  per 
year,  instead  of  10,000,  as  represented  by  the  opponents  of  this  duty. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  carbide  been  on  the  free  list  hereto- 
fore^ 

Mr.  O^Daniel.  It  is  on  the  free  list  under  the  Underwood  tariflF. 
In  the  Paye-Aldrich  law  it  came  under  the  provision  not  specifically 
provided  lor  and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  the  imports  last  year  i 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  The  imports  were  grouped  with  other  chemicals, 
so  that  they  can  not  be  separated.  However,  there  have  not  been 
inany  imports,  except  from  Canada.  I  will  get  to  that  point  a  little 
later,  Senator,  as  to  why  there  have  not  been  anv  imports. 

On  this  question  of  capacity,  as  evidence  tnat  we  have  ample 
capacity,  it  may  be  cited  that  up  to  the  present  time  considerable 
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carbide  has  been  exported  from  the  United  States.    It  is  now  b*e^ 
exported  in  very  small  quantities,  because  the  American  prodn^^r 
can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  producer  under  present  conditiL*!^ 
I  might  refer  you  to  the  tariff  survejr  prepared  for  the  Ways  t- . 
Means  Committee,  and  this  statement  in  particular. 

No  figures  are  available  for  the  domestic  production  of  calcium  carbide    T 
production,  however,  is  large  and  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  consumption,  ap 
siderable  quantities  of  calcium  carbide  are  exported  from  the  United  Sttter. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  used  for  I 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  It  is  used  principally  for  the  production  of  wc^:-- 
lene  gas,  used  particularly  lor  lighting  farm  buildings.    Acetvl< 
gas  is  used  in  tne  metal- working  industry  for  cutting  and  w*i«L': 
and  in  miners^  lamps.     Those  are  the  three  principal  uses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  calcium  carbide  is  an  important  fict.-r 
in  the  production  of  acetylene  gas  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  It  is  an  essential  factor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  an  essential  factor? 

Mr.  O^Daniel.  Absolutely. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  producers  are  there  ot  calc.ur 
carbide  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  There  is  the  Union  Carbide  Co.;  the  NationAKir- 
bide  Co.,  which  I  represent;  the  American  Carbide  Co.,  of  Dulutr 
Minn.;  the  Sunhght  &  Gas  Products  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  vL--- 
makes  the  Sunlight  carbide;  the  Standard  Carbide  Co.,  located  it 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  and  there  is  another  one  located  in  Seattle  •* 
Portland,  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  in  all  ? 

Mr.  O^Dantel.  That  would  be  seven  with  the  Union,  six  outsidf  ' 
the  Union. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  their  products  sell  for! 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  I  would  have  to  qualify  that  somewhat,  Seju:«^ 
The  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  small  lots  ranges  from  Sl(^  t 
$118  per  ton.     It  is  higher  than  that  in  some  sections,  because  *' 
freight  rates.     That  is  the  price  in  the  central  and  eastern  sectiocu  ' 
the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  a  large  lot  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  Those  are  delivery  prices.  Carbide  is  sold  prrW} 
largely  on  a  retail  basis.  In  large  lots  f .  o.  b.  the  factory  the  pn> 
ranges  from  $80  to  $90  per  ton  in  carload  lots,  for  the  standard  su^ 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  production  of  small  sizes,  which  hi?  *. 
be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  That  is  almost  a  by-prodnct.  Y* ; 
have  to  get  what  you  can  for  it,  and  are  glad  to  get  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  import  more  than  tney  export  I 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  It  is  very  harcl  to  tell  how  much  is  imported.  Tb* 
Canadian  people  said  before  this  committee  that  they  imported  m: 
America  aoout  13,000  tons.  The  I'^nion  Carbide  Co.  has  a  jJin:  z 
Canada  from  which  they  import  some  carbide.  The  exports  in  IV*  * 
were  23,000  pounds.  Exports  have  been  dropping.  At  the  prtvf  * 
time  they  are  very  much  lower  than  that. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  productive  capacity  there  is  more  xhc 
ample  capacity  to  meet  the  normal  requirements  of  the  coantnr: .: 
fact,  the  j)eak  demands  of  the  country  during  the  war.  The  I  w'". 
Carbide  Co.  has  a  capacity  of  anywhere  from  ninety  to  one  hundr*^ 
and  twenty-five  thousand  tons  a  year.     That  varies,  becanse  ibey  v* 
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also  iriannfacturers  of  ferro-alloys.  Some  other  plants  produce  an 
ingredient  which  can  be  used  in  carbide  and  for  other  purposes.  From 
the  standpoint  of  productive  capacity  there  is  no  ground  for  the  con- 
tention of  the  opponents  of  the  duty  that  there  is  inadequate  capacity 
in  this  country, 

There  is  another  reason  why  they  can  not  have  a  real  monopoly  in 
carbide.  It  is  used  practically  for  the  production  of  acetylene  gas. 
That  gas  comes  in  competition  with  every  other  illuminant  or  any- 
thing else  producing  gas.  It  comes  in  competition  on  the  farms  with 
these  isolated  electric-light  plants,  in  the  mines  it  has  to  compete 
with  oil  and  electricity,  and  in  the  cutting  and  welding  industry  it 
has  to  compete  with  other  elements  such  as  hydrogen  and  calorme, 
and  also  in  electric  welding.  So  that  even  assuming  there  is  a  mo- 
nopoly, which  there  is  not,  the  price  would  be  determined  by  Ihe 
prices  of  these  other  commodities  with  which  it  is  in  very  active 
competition.  Our  information  is  that  the  sale  of  the  house-lighting 
generators  has  decreased  very  materially  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  because  of  the  competition  of  electric  lighting  plants  in  farm- 
mg  communities. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  was  your  plant  established. 
Mr.  O'Daniel.  Construction,  was  started  in  1918  and  operation 
first  begun  in  the  faU  of  1918. 

Senator  Watson.  Carbide  has  been  produced  for  acetylene  gas 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  Oh,  yes.  There  were  other  witnesses  who  appeared 
representing  an  association  of  gas  manufacturers,  or  the  gas  products 
association,  I  beheve  it  was  called,  who  expressed  fear  that  if  this 
duty  is  imposed  they  would  be  compelled  to  buy  carbide  from  the 
Union  Caroide  Co.,  which  is  also  a  competitor  oi  theirs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oxygen.  I  know  how  our  own  plant  is  situated,  and  I  think 
I  can  truthfully  say  every  other  plant  producing  carbide  to-day  has 
ample  reserve  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  these  gas 
producers,  so  they  need  have  no  fear  of  their  ability  to  buy  carbide 
except  from  their  competitors.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  sell  them 
several  thousand  tons  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson  spoke  of  the  fact  that  carbide  had  been  produced 
for  many  years,  and  the  question  may  have  occurred  to  you,  why 
does  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  have  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  carbide?    Carbide  was   an  American  dis- 
covery.    The  product  was  protected  by  a  patent  for  many  years,  so 
that  until  after  1912  there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  other  carbide 
producer  to  start  a  plant  in  this  country.     The  Union  controlled 
that    protected    patent.     They    developed    the    carbide    industry. 
Naturally,  they  have  enjoyed  the  benents  of  having  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  industry.     That  is  the  reason  why  that  situation  exists. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  power  do  you  use  ? 
Mr.  O^Daniel.  Electrical  power. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  mucn  ? 
Mr.  O^Daniel.  Nine  thousand  horsepower. 
Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  The  Appalachin  Power  Co.,  which  has  a  hydro- 
electric development  in  Virginia. 

Senator  McCumber,  You  have  already  consumed  15  minutes. 
Please  bring  your  statement  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  out  of 
•deference  to  the  other  witnesses. 
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Mr.  O^Daniel.  I  will  do  so.  I  will  only  consume  a  short  xai, 
more.  Another  contention  of  those  opposed  to  the  duty  .• 
that  it  is  prohibitive.  Most  of  the  discussion  has  revolvetl  ar<K:i. : 
German  competition.  They  claim  that  Germany  can  not  ninip«»i- 
with  America  for  two  or  tnree  reasons.  First,  because  of  th^  in- 
ferior quality.  We  deny  there  is  any  reason  why  they  can  n 
compete  here,  because  the  German  carbide  and  acetylene  prodac* 
have  had  a  high  standard  and  a  high  standing  in  this  country.  :: 
might  also  be  said  that  if  they  do  produce  an  inferior  carbide  a  Uu:  • 
could  be  imposed  for  that  reason.  Ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundr**i 
carbide  users  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  quality  is. 

Another  objection  is  the  cost  of  changing  their  equipment.  It  wl 
not  be  difficult  for  them  to  change  their  equipment  and  make  ihe  air 
conform  to  the  commercial  practices  of  tnis  coimtry.  It  will  q«  ' 
involve  the  expenditure  of  $1,000  in  the  largest  plant  in  Geniunv 
It  is  just  as  eas^  to  change  the  size  as  for  the  coal  producers  to  chan?' 
the  size  of  their  equipment.  Another  objection  is  that  Euruprmr 
producers  put  their  carbide  up  in  drums  with  soldered  heads.  TU- 
is  an  absurd  objection.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  pnrr 
which  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  they  claim  that  Europea: 
producers,  and  particularly  German  producers,  can  not  comp<»t<*  r 
spite  of  the  profits  they  have  made.  German  carbide  is  now  bnci 
offered  in  New  York  at  the  rate  of  $78  per  ton  in  lots  of  2,000  poumi- 
practically  on  a  retail  basis,  which  is  very  much  less  than  we  can  fXi*. 
it  into  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  representalivt*  •  f 
the  Canadian  Carbide  Co.  said  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Ainenric 
producers  could  not  compete  with  Germany  they  would  say  put  li.* 
duty  on.  Another  representative  of  the  same  company  stated  ih^:: 
cost  of  manufacturing  last  year  was  $81.91  per  ton.  German  carUd*' 
is  being  offered  in  New  York  for  $78,  or  $3.91  under  what  they  $*j  ■' 
costs  them  to  make  it,  without  considering  transportation  to  S<*« 
York  and  other  expenses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividend  did  you  declare  last  year ' 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  year  before  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  None. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  None.  We  are  not  making  any  monej*  from  »lu* ' 
to  declare  dividends. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  $454,000. 

Senator  La  Folletie.  How  much  is  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  All  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  began  operation  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  G'Daniel.  1918. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  was  no  tariff  on  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  free  ? 

Mr.  O^Daniel.  It  was  free.  On  the  point  you  just  rais«l,  t^' 
point  you  have  in  mind,  Senator,  the  question  has  irequently  b^^ 
raised  why  carbide  was  not  imported  imaer  the  old  tariff  and  whil^  f 
was  free.  It  could  not  be  imported  prior  to  1912  because  of  t^ 
patent  in  this  country.  The  war  came  on  in  1914.  Prior  to  thf  w»' 
there  was  very  little  surplus  capacity  in  Europe,  and  particulariy  d«» 
surplus  in  Germany. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  the  patent  expire  ? 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  In  1912.  There  was  no  surplus  capacity  in  Ger- 
man^^.  Germany  was  not  importing  any  carbide.  I  will  call  ^our 
attention  to  this  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
from  which  I  read  a  while  ago. 

During  the  war  Germany  greatly  increased  her  productive  capacity  for  calcium 
carbide.  This  was  done  as  a  war  measure  lor  the  fixation  of  atmosplieric  nitrojren 
and  tho  cilcium  carbide  was  further  manufacUired  into  calcium  cyanimide  and  then 
into  ammonia  for  explosive  par|>oses!.  With  the  war  over,  these  ])lants  are  now  avail- 
able for  u«es  other  than  military.  The  output  of  these  plants  may  be  marketed  either 
Ik?  calcium  carbide  or  converted  into  nitrojjenous  fertilizing  materials,  such  as  calcium 
cyanimid?  and  ammoniimi  sul]>hate.  This  would  indicate  that  Germany  will  no 
1  tni^er  be  an  importer  of  carbide,  but  will  likely  become  an  exporter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  has  become  an  exporter. 

Senator  La  Follette,  I  should  judge  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  O'Daniel.  On  the  question  of  capacity,  prior  to  the  war  in 
1909,  Germany  had  a  capacity  of  9,000  metric  tons  of  carbide,  and 
at  the  present  time  Germany  ha,^  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  450,000 
and  probably  more.  That  is  because  oi  the  construction  of  cyanimide 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  That  can  be  verified  from 
the  commerce  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  March 
21,  page  1593.  The  fact  is  that  without  the  duty  the  American 
market  will  be  open  to  the  products  of  German  war  plants.  There 
is  just  as  much  justification  for  a  duty  on  carbide  for  that  reason  as 
there  is  for  a  duty  on  other  chemicals  coming  from  German  war 
plants.    I  should  like  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  brief  will  be  printed  and  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  revise  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  MABIO  NARIZZANO,  VICE  PSESIDENT  AND 
GENEEAL  MANAGEE  OF  THE  CATJSSE  MANUFACTUEIKG  & 
IMPOBTING  CO.,  BOUNDBROOK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Narizzano.  My  name  is  Mario  Narizzano,  and  I  am  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Causse  Manufacturing  &  Importing 
Co.,  of  Boundbrook,  N.  J. 

The  Causse  Manufacturing  &  Importing  Co.  is  the  oldest  American 
packer  and  manufacturer  of  glac6,  candied,  and  preserved  fruits. 
The  plant  of  the  company  is  located  at  Boundbrook,  N.  J.  It  pays 
the  American  scale  ot  wages  and  jemploys  between  75  and  100  people 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  its  direct  operations  the  various 
allied  trades  are  materially  benefited,  such  as  sugar  refiners,  corn  prod- 
ucts, box  and  paper  manufacturers,  American  colors,  etc. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  seriously  menaced  all  manufacturers  of  glac^ 
fruits  through  the  reduction  of  duties  from  the  act  of  1909,  inasmuch 
as  the  larger  proportion  of  glace  fruits  were  imported  from  France  and 
Italy.  'Hie  World  War  alone  permitted  American  manufacturers  to 
continue  operations  under  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  1913,  because 
it  made  impossible  the  shipment  of  similar  goods  from  France  and 
Italv. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  the  same  as 
Mr.  Rheinstrom  ? 

Mr.  Narizzano.  Yes,  1909. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Narizzano.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Narizzano.  During  the  period  of  the  war  American  manufao- 
turers  were  called  upon  to  supply  American  consumption  in  its  en- 
tirety, thus  necessitating  a  very  large  increase  in  their  production, 
enlarging  of  plants,  and  consequent  heavy  investment. 

The  proposed  tariff,  H.  R.  7456,  in  the  various  paragraphs  covering 
glac6  and  preserved  fruits  not  only  provides  no  relief,  but  apparently 
is  identical  with  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913.  In  effect  it  practically 
means  ruin  to  the  American  manufacturers,  because  of  the  fact  that 
France  and  Italy  have  now  resumed  their  exportations  to  the  United 
States,  extensive  in  volume  and  at  prices  far  below  American  cost  of 
production.  For  exaniple:  French  glac6  cherries  are  being  import4*d 
to-day  and  sold  in  the  American  market  at  a  price  of  about  25  cents 
per  pound,  duty  paid.  This  price  is  at  least  7  cents  per  pound  lower 
than  the  American  cost  of  production. 

In  our  own  case  last  year,  on  account  of  these  renewed  importations 
from  France  and  Italj,  we  were  unable  to  show  any  profit  whatever 
on  our  business.  This  year  it  is  even  worse,  and  we  can  not  foreset- 
anything  but  a  substantial  loss.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  American 
manufacturers  can  not  continue  to  operate  if  the  present  or  proposed 
duties  are  continued  effective. 

The  act  of  1913,  as  well  as  the  preceding  acts — 1909,  etc. — allowed 
the  importation  of  fruits  in  brine  which  is  the  larger  part  of  our  raw- 
material  (and  not  edible  as  imported)  on  the  free  fist.  The  proposed 
H.  R.  7456  not  only  follows  the  act  of  1913  on  the  finished  product, 
but  imposes  a  further  hardship  on  American  manufacturers  by  placin<: 
a  -dutj  upon  fruits  imported  in  brine. 

It  IS  thus  easy  to  see  that  should  the  proposals  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
7456  be  enacted  into  law,  including  this  duty  on  fruits  in  brine,  tin* 
effect  upon  American  manufacturers  can  not  But  be  totallv  ruinous. 

We  protest  that  there  should  be  any  duty  on  fruits  imported  in 
brine.  It  is  very  essential  to  the  American  manufacturers  that  thev 
be  permitted  to  import  their  raw  material  when  necessary  without 
the  burden  of  a  duty,  which  immediately  creates  a  material  hardship 
as  to  cost  of  production. 

It  is  our  recommendation,  in  which  we  beheve  we  have  the  hearty 
support  of  every  American  manufacturer  of  glac6  fruits,  that  the 
minimum  duty  on  all  glac6  and  preserved  fruits  be  placed  at  1  cent 
per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  making  this  request  of 
your  committee  we  are  merely  asking  that  you  reestablish  tne  duty 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph  274.  We  trust  that  th«' 
judgment  of  your  committee  may  give  us  even  a  greater  measure  of 
protection,  because  of  the  marked  difference  in  costs  and  condition^ 
as  between  1909  and  the  present  time. 

H.  R.  7456,  as  at  present  written,  seemingly  presents  niarkod 
opportunities  for  misinterpretation.  Its  division  of  paragraphs  i^ 
apparently  full  of  ambiguities.  Conflict  is  bound  to  follow.  I'ndtT 
H.  R.  7456  our  industry  is  apparently  spread  out  throughout  numer- 
ous paragraphs,  738,  741,  745,  746,  747,  748,  and  749  all  applyinir 
The  act  of  1913  covered  the  subject  fully  and  clearly  under  one  para- 
graph (217),  while  the  act  of  1909  did  likewdse  (paragraph  274).  W<' 
earnestly  petition  your  committee  that  all  glace  frmts,  preserved  or 
packed  in  sugar  or  having  sugar  added  thereto,  or  preser\'ed  or 
packed  in  glucose,  molasses,  spirits,  or  their  o^ti  juices,  be  covenMl 
under  one  paragraph. 
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If  it  should  be  the  decision  of  the  committee  that  it  is  essential  for 
seal  or  revenue  purposes  that  a  duty  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
Q  fruits  in  brine,  tnen  we  earnestly  petition  that  a  further  difler- 
ntial  be  established  which  will  give  the  American  manufacturer  a 
rotection  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such  duty  on  fruits  imported 
1  brine. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  add  my  emphatic  indorsement 
3  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Rheinstrom,  of  Cincinnati,  made  at  the 
earing  yesterday  afternoon.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
rhen  Mr.  Rheinstrom  was  heard,  I  fear  that  some  of  the  effectiveness 
f  his  testimony  may  have  been  impaired.  All  of  us  who  import 
lierries  in  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  glace  cherries  and  cherries 
1  syrup  (so-called  Marachino  cherries)  believe  our  situation  is  one 
ailing  for  the  earnest  support  and  consideration  of  your  honorable 
lody.  American  production  is  totally  inadequate,  and  it  is  in  fact 
mpossible  to  purchase  for  this  purpose  more  than  a  very  small 
>ercentage-^less  than  10  per  cent — of  the  needs  of  the  country, 
^acific  coast  cherries  are  largely  sold  as  fresh  fruit.  I  wish  to  call 
our  attention  that  the  normal  consumption  of  the  United  States  of 
his  commodity — imported  in  brine — not  edible  as  imported — is 
'5,000  barrels.  The  proposed  H.  R.  7456  rate  of  1^  cents  on  cherries 
n  brine  is  iii  effect  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  to  American  manu- 
acturers  of  glace  or  syrup  cherries  as  the  pits,  stems,  shrinkage, 
ind  sundry  losses  practically  double  the  rate  of  duty.  We  again 
equest  that  your  committee  place  fruits  in  brine  on  the  free  list  as  it 
s  a  raw  material  necessary. 

STATEMENT    OF    FEANCIS    J.    FEEITCH,    EEPEESENTING    THE 

AMEEICAir  $PICE  TEADE  ASSOGIATIGlSr. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  George  F.  French  ? 

Mr.  French.  My;  name  is  Francis  J.  French,  substituted  for  George 
F.  French  by  appointment  of  the  American  Spice  Trade  Association. 
I  was  appointed  by  the  association  to  speak  on  mustard,  paragraph 
780,  ana  Mr.  J.  S.  Murphy,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  speak  on  the 
other  items  of  this  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
witnesses. 

Mr.  French.  It  was  put  on  there  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCumber.   i  ou  want  to  divide  tne  time  with  him  ?. 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  a  short  statement, 
and  yield  my  time  to  Mr.  Murphy  if  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  McCumber'.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  French.  The  American  Spice  Trade  Association  requests  that 
the  tariff  be  10  cents  per  pouna  upon  ground  mustard  or  mustard 
flour  and  prepared  mustard,  and  that  mustard  seed  be  free,  or  if  it 
be  deemed  necessary  to  place  a  duty  upon  mustard  seed,  that  the  duty 
upon  ground  mustard  or  mustard  flour  and  prepared  mustard  bie 
10  cents  per  pound,  plus  twice  the  duty  which  is  placed  upon  mustard 
seed. 

Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  prior  to  October  4,  1913,  the  tariff 
upon  so-called  ground  mustard  was  10  cents  per  pound,  and  mustard 
seed  was  free.     From  October  4,  1913,  until  the  present,  under  the 
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I'ndenvood  tariff  the  duty  on  so-called  ground  mustanl  h 
cents  per  pound,  and  mustard  seed  has  been  free. 

Uniortunately  prepared  mustard  and  so-called  jjround  mu^i^- 
both  these  tariffs  were  listed  together  under  the  name  "inii-'-.' 
ground  or  prepared,  in  bottles  or  otherwise,"  and  therefore  thi*  >  • 
figures  of  each  can  not  be  given.     The  imports  have  been  as  pt*r  -* ' 
ule  attached,  which  shows  the  imports  for  each  vear  f^ince  l*.*''"^ 
it  is  common  knowledge  in  the  trade  that  the  imports  i>f  nr»-;-'- 
mustard  have  declined,  and  that  the  import  of  mustard  fii»»ir  ■ 
increased.     The  small  imports  during  the  year  19 IS  were  due  i«  * 
fact  that  Great  Britain  had  placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportnu- ' 
mustard  flour. 

Even  under  the  protection  of  6  cents  per  pound,  to  the  .VjDfr  t 
manufacturer,  the  import  of  mustard  flour  has  steadily  incrpa>«-o  .- 
we  believe  that  they  are  greater  so  far  in  1921  than  they  h^x*-  - 
been. 

We  can  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  of  K  •.' 
sentatives  to  cut  our  protection  in  half,  but  that  is  just  what  ti.r  r  • 

Eosed  bill  will  do.     Our  present  protection  is  6  cents  per  {►•': 
ecause  mustard  seed  is  free.     The  proposed  bill  by  placing  *  '»' ' 
of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  whole  seeds,  wul  actually  make  the  niu-tf 
made  from  those  seeds  cost  2  cents  per  pound  more,  and  as  thi- ;  ■  • 
posed  duty  upon  ground  mustard  is  5  cents,  it  leaves  us  a  prt>t^  * 
of  3  cents  instead  of  6  cents  as  at  present. 

We  believe  those  in  charge  of  this  product  in  the  Ways  an<l  M*-*"* 
Committee  thought  that  the  mustard  seeds  were  gnmnd  enitrr    • 
pepper  and  other  spice,  and  therefore  proposed  tlie  duty  of  Ti  •  ■ 
per  pound  as  in  the  case  of  other  spices.     But  this  is  not  s<>,  ar.-i  * 
so-called  ground  mustard  costs  approximately  over  2  rents  per  f*  .* 
for  each  increase  of  1  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  seed. 

The  reason  for  this  extra  cost  is  that  mustard  seed  consHts  *»(  *> 
30  per  cent  bran,  which  is  worthless,  and  practically  all  of  mh 
removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture.     Also,  by  one  prwes^i.  a{»;  • 
imately  20  per  cent  of  bland  oil  is  removed.     In  removing  tht  *)-. 
the  mustara,  unavoidablv  some  flour  is  also  remove<l,  ami  the  a\-:i: 
yield  of  flour  is  not  mucK  over  50  per  cent,  which  with  the  Ul"'  ' 
volvod,  makes  tlie  extra  cost  something  over  double  the  pnc**  ■*  ' 
seed. 

The  proposed  duties  would  hv  a  very  s(»rious  matter  for  tho  Ar 
ican  manufacturers,  and  it  will  surely  encourage  the  impt>rtati' ' 
foreign-made  mustard  flour. 

We  wish  that  prepared  mustanl  and  mustard  flour  could  W .  • 
separately  in  this  turiff,  and  that  the  schedule  for  the  tiry  mu*-  " 
should  read  "ground  mustard  or  mustanl  flour,"  for  the  rea-^T  • 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  issued,  in  Circular  Xik   136.  a  ii*' 
definitions  by  which  they  seek  to  make  a  difference  betwe<1i  ST 
mustard  an(i  mustard  flour,  which  have  always  up  to  the  pr.- 
been  used  as  synonyms.     It  is,  we  believe,  a  useless  tlistinrth»r   " 
will  cause  confusion.     The  product  which  is  manufaclun*<il  in  ^'- 
land  and  wliich  is  imported  is  not  ground  mustard  within  thr  r* 
ing  of  the  definitions  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  but  is  ni->'  " 
flour,  and  there  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  Heen  any  sue:  - 
stance  as  ground  mustard  imported  or  even  made  and  siJ;l  *•  ■ 
condiment,  and   if  it  were  made   it  would   he  a  decidedly  in'"-' 
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rticle.     Attached  are  the  definitions  as  published  in  Circular  No. 
36  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Practically  all  of  the  dry  mustard  imported  into  the  United  States 
5  the  product  of  one  English  manufacturer.  Formerly  there  were 
everal  manufacturers,  but  this  one  house  has  gradually  acquired 
nd  absorbed  the  others.  They  have  a  consideraBle  advantage  over 
he  small  American  manufacturers,  because  of  their  age,  wealth, 
ize,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  access  to  the  best  mustard  seeds 
Town  right  near  at  hand,  and  also  because  they  have  cheaper  labor 
n  manufacturing  an  article  in  which  labor  is  an  important  element 
if  cost. 

^Vmerican  manufacturers  can  and  do  make  equally  good  mustards, 
mt  even  under  the  10-cent  protection  our  growtn  was  slow,  and 
inder  the  proposed  protection  of  only  3  cents  we  fear  it  will  cease. 

We  can  not  make  mustard  to  compete  in  auality  with  the  English 
lour  without  English  mustard  seeds.     No  otner  quality  will  do. 

The  amount  raised  on  the  average  in  the  Umted  States  is  very 
tmall.  Stimulated  by  the  exceedingly  high  prices  of  1917  and  1918, 
Mifomia  raised  an  imusually  large  crop  in  1920,  but  its  average 
)roduction  does  not  probably  exceed  1,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and 
hat  is  all  raised  in  one  small  valley,  but  California  grown  seed  will 
lot  produce  a  quality  to  compete  with  English  grown  seed. 

I  nave  here  a  list  of  the  imports  of  mustard  seed  from  1908  with 
he  average  value  per  pound,  also  the  imports  of  mustard  ground  or 
prepared  for  the  same  period  with  the  average  value  per  pound  and 
he  ad  valorem  rate  for  each  year,  equivalent  to  the  duty  of  6  cents 
per  pound  since  1914  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  five  years  prior 
bo  1914.  This  shows  that  for  the  five  years  prior  to  1914  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  was  38  per  cent;  for  the  next  five  years,  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  the  average  ad  valorem  was  19.4  per 
cent;  and  for  the  last  two  years  it  is  only  11.7  per  cent. 

A  tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  mustard  seed,  based  upon  the  import 
of  1920,  would  yield  $90,633,  but  inasmuch  as  a  tarin  of  1  cent  per 
pound  upon  whole  seed  would  cost  the  manufacturer  an  equivalent  of 
2  cents  per  pound,  when  the  product  eventually  reached  the  con- 
sumer it  would  cost  4  cents  per  pound  extra  for  each  1  cent  per  pound 
of  revenue  raised,  owing  to  the  necessary  profits  and  distrioution 
costs,  and  the  injury  womd  be  serious  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  would  gradually,  we  fear,  turn  over  oiu*  entire  market  on  the  high 
quality  mustards  to  the  English  manufacturer,  and  we  respectfuUy 
ask  your  consideration  of  our  request,  that  the  tariff  upon  ground 
mustard  or  mustard  flour  and  prepared  mustard  be  10  cents  per 
pound  and  that  mustard  seeds  be  free.  Or,  if  it  seems  wise  to  place 
a  tariff  upon  mustard  seed,  that  the  tariff  upon  mustard  flour  be 
10  cents  per  pound,  plus  twice  the  amount  of  the  tariff  placed  upon 
mustard  seed. 

I  submit  this  list  of  the  imports  of  mustard  seed  and  mustard 
ground  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  and  also  submit  the  definitions  of 
Circular  No.  136. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony. 

eona— 21-^PT  ao — 5 
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(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows 


Tariff,  10  cents  per  pound,  fiscal  year— 
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Tariff,  6  cents  per  pound,  calendar  year 
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.053 
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DBPINrnONS  OP  CIRCULAR  136. 

33.  Mustard  seed  is  the  seed  of  Sinapis  alba  L.  (white  mustard),  BiBMica  men  • 
Koch  (black  mustard),  Brassica  jimcea  Hook  f.  et  Th.,  or  varieties  or  cIokIt  rU.*' 
species  of  the  types  of  JBrassica  nigra  and  Brassica  juncea. 

Sinapis  alba  (white  mustard)  contains  no  appreciable  amount  of  ^-oUlile  dH  ■ 
contains  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  total  ash  nor  more  than  1.5  per  cent  oC  adi  iac* . 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Brassica  nigra  (black  mustard)  and  Brassica  juncea  yield  0.6  per  cent  of  loa:.- 
mustard  oil  (calculated  as  allylisothiocyanate  and  determined  by  the  metbod  n  • 
in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements,  Chemistry  20).  The  varieties  ud  ';^ 
cies  closely  related  to  the  types  of  Brassica  nigra  and  Brassica  juncea  yield  aot  >* 
than  0.6  per  cent  of  volatile  mustard  oil  similar  in  character  and  compositiQn  to  **i^ 
volatile  oils  yielded  by  Brassica  nigra  and  Brassica  juncea.  These  mustard  «»^- 
contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  total  ash  nor  more  than  1.5  per  cent  dt  anfa  \xmi 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

34.  Ground  mustard  is  the  powder  made  from  mustard  seed  and  confonw  fa-  '.v 
standards  for  mustard  seed. 

35.  Mustard  flour  is  the  powder  made  from  mustard  seed  with  the  bulb  Ur? 
removed  and  with  or  without  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  fixed  oil.    It  o^u  - 
not  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  starch,  nor  more  than  6  per  cent  of  total  ash. 

36.  Prepared  mustard,  German  mustard,  French  mustard,  mustard  paste  i^af^K' 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  ground  mustard  or  mustard  flour,  with  salt,  a  viDenr  k 
with  or  without  spices  or  other  condiments  which  do  not  simulate  the  ctAct  n  >•  ■  • 
ground  mustard.  Calculated  free  from  water,  fat.  and  salt,  it  contains  not  nw^  '!^ 
24  per  cent  of  car}x)hydrate8  (calculated  as  starch),  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  ir  ■ 
fiber,  nor  less  than  5.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen  derived  solely  from  the  materials  b^  ' 
named. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  S.  MX7BPHT,  BOSTOV.  MASS. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  statfe  your  name. 

Mr.  Murphy.  My  name  is  James  S.  Murphy.  I  am  presiden*  J 
Stickney  &  Goor  Spice  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Senator  Smoot.   i  ou  are  going  to  speak  to  paragraph  780  \ 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  c«' 
cerning  this  tariff.  At  that  time  I  did  so  independenllj.  >'^' 
weeks  ago  I  was  selected  by  the  American  Spice  Trade  Assoftat  • 
to  represent  them  on  spices,  seeds,  and  herbs  generally.  out5iA 
what  Mr.  George  F.  French  would  say.  Mr.  French  is  the  Urr*- 
manufacturer  of  mustard  in  this  country.  I  regret  that  he  fr  *■ 
well  to-day. 
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My  subject  will  not  take  much  time.  I  think  it  will  save  some 
xpense  to  the  Government — it  certainly  will  save  some  expense  to 
IS  and  to  our  customers — to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  items  in  the 
ariif  as  it  now  stands.  Take  fenuCTeek  seed,  rape  seed,  hemp  seed;: 
hey  are  not  mentioned.  Where  they  are  not  on  the  free  list,  they 
hould  pay  20  per  cent,  like  other  seeds.  Particularly  is  that  true 
\i  fenugreek  seed,  which  three  weeks  ago  sold  at  1  cent  a  pound,  a 
reek  later  at  2  cents,  and  is  now  selling  at  3.  It  is  largely  used  in 
he  western  country  in  the  making  of  sausages.  If  these  goods  are 
lot  to  be  on  the  free  list,  as  thev  are  low-priced  goods,  we  would 
ather  pay  a  higher  duty  than  to  have  a  1  per  cent  duty,  because  of 
.he  trouble  and  anxiety  that  has  always  been.  They  have  always 
>een  grouped  with  other  seeds  paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a 
?ent  to  a  cent  a  pound.  That  would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  20 
3er  cent  on  the  low-priced  goods. 

Marjoram,  savory,  and  thyme  are  not  mentioned.  These  are 
lerbs.  They  ought  to  be  classed  as  such,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  the  Govem- 
nent  can  employ  that  can  differentiate  in  the  quality  of  any  of  those 
2:oods.  Take  laurel  leaves.  To-day  they  are  selling  for  2  cents  a 
pound,  and  2^  up  to  4^.  It  all  depends  on  the  type  oi  the  laurel  leaf - 
sind  the  size  of  the  bale  and  the  color  of  the  leaf.  If  the  bale  is  small, 
50  to  100  pounds,  they  are  worth  more  than  a  large  bale  of  300 
pounds.  Ii  the  leaf  is  light,  they  are  worth  more  than  the  darker 
and  poorer  colored.  If  they  are  small  and  regular  in  size,  they  are 
wortn  a  good  deal  more.  Ther^  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States 
competent  to  appraise  such  goods. 

Under  the  cu-cumstances,  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of 
thyme  and  savory»  Some  are  worth  6  cents,  some  are  worth  12.  They 
are  not  mentioned.  Therefore,  they  come  under  paragraph  32,  or 
else  they  would  be  on  the  free  list.  Under  paragraph  32  there  would 
be  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

We  don't  want  a  percentage  duty  on  those  materials,  because  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  ana  because  there  is  no  proper  appraiser  to  appraise 
the  real  value  of  the  goods. 

There  are  some  very  strange  things  in  this  tariff  law,  and  it  has 
excited  more  comment  in  our  line  m  trade  than  anything  else,  be- 
cause we  are  interested.  Turmeric  is  taxed  10  cents  a  pound.  The 
value  of  those  goods  the  morning  before  this  tariff  was  issued  was  4 
cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  the  duty  imposed  is  250  per  cent.  At 
that  time  you  could  buy  the  goods  landed  in  New  York  or  Boston  at 
3  cents.  Immediately  the  price  went  up.  What  was  4  cents  in  two 
days  was  6  cents,  6^,  and  7^.  Bait  there  was  a  day  of  reckoning. 
The  English  sold  them  the  goods,  and  the  goods  cost  them  3}  and  4 J, 
and  those  goods  in  America  have  gradually  slid  down  to  5A.  Now, 
these  goods  are  taxed  250  per  cent,  or  300  per  cent,  if  you  take  the 
first  price  on  landing  from  London.  That  has  always  been  on  the 
free  list,  never  was  any  place  else.  It  is  strange,  to  say  the  least, 
and  it  certainly  enabled  men  in  New  Yark  and  men  in  London  to  later 
take  advantage  and  send  their  goods  over  and  take  profits  they  never 
deserved. 

That  article  is  sold  just  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  do  not  get 
an  order  now  from  any  wholesale  grocer  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
preserving  and  pickling,  and  the  Tike  are  being  done,  that  we  do  not 
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fet  an  order  for  10  to  25  boxes.     Turmeric  is  put  up  in  a  2-oimre  <r- 
Ivery  housewife  uses  it  in  piccalilli  and  chowchow,  and  for  other  p^*- 
{)oses.     It  is  used  like  they  use  Spanish  paprika,  principally  U*t  •^• 
ooks  of  it. 

Again^  turmeric  is  the  basis  of  curry  powder.     Prior  to  the  ««: 
curry  powder  was  made  in  India,  under  British  supervision.     Dur/  c 
the  war  our  people  went  into  it  and  several  are  making  it.     S<»  nu'  • 
are  making  curry  powder  that  last  year  all  that  was  imported  -'" 
this  country  w^as  41,000  pounds.     If  you  put  a  2-cent  duty  on  r-r 
powder  all  you  can  collect  is  $800  of  the  whole  imports,  if  the?  •. 
not  increase  over  last  year.     It  is  not  worth  the  clert  hire. 

Some  people  use  30  per  cent  of  turmeric  in  curry  powder,  and  ^  x- 
as  high  as  40  and  45.  It  is  visible  to  you  that  curry  powder  taX'*- 
2  cents  a  pound  in  this  tariff  is  taxed  a  good  deal  less  than  10  per  <vr  * 
when  the  raw  material  that  makes  the  goods  is  taxed  250  per  or  * 
Such  things  do  not  appeal  to  our  association.  We  do  not  want  t*-  » 
crushed  out,  even  in  the  small  business  of  curry  powder.  There  ^  l 
income  for  you,  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  more  imported  than  «i^ 
inmorted  last  year,  at  2  cents  a  poimd.  There  will  only  be  S800 1'  *i* 
collections. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  mustard,  my  friend  Mr.  French  is  not  w^ 
and  could  not  be  here.     He  was  represented  by  Mr.  Francis  Frr r-  • 
Mr.  French  is  a  large  operator.     I  thought  he  would  talk  to  the  p^^JL' 
He  would  if  he  could. 

The  situation  in  mustard  is  simply  this.  I  don't  want  to  take  vt-u- 
time.  I  know  you  are  busy  men.  Mustard  has  always  had  ^^^ 
protection.  The  best  mustard  in  the  world  grows  in  England.  It  .- 
grown  in  those  low  countries,  like  Essex  and  Cambridge,  all  thn^vr 
the  eas^  side,  and  it  is  the  best  mustard  in  the  world.  To  rompr*- 
with  those  men  we  have  been  obliged  to  buy  English  mustard.  a»i  »• 
buy  it  at  a  disadvantage.  The  man  on  ide  spot  always  has  «  ^t 
advantage. 

Then  again,  they  have  had  the  mustard  business  of  the  worW  f  ' 
practically  a  thousand  years,  and  they  sell  a  large  quantity  of  mu>ti.''- 
m  other  countries  and  always  have.     Every  year  with  a  tax  of  ' 
cents  a  poimd  their  sales  to  this  country  have  been  large,  until  t:. 
second  year  of  the  war,  when  they  reduced  a  little  becaune  <rf  " 
situation  at  that  time.     Ten  cents  a  pound  never  deterred  them  frc 
sending  their  goods  into  this  country.     Their  sales  increased  ail  t: 
time.     Their  profits  are  tremendous.     They  get  78  cents  a  pound  f- ' 
the  best  grade  of  mustard,  and  they  get  58  cents  a  pound  for  t.v 
second  grade,  in  6- pound  cans.     There  is  not  a  good-sized  murttr^ 
manufacturer  in  this  country  that  would  not  be  oelighted  to  »l\  f 
same  mustard  for  27  cents — less  than  half.     It  is  simply  becausf  »' 
are  fighting  against  prestige,  we  are  fighting  against  a  good  repatat.-  -' 
built  up  during  these  many  years,  fighting  against  the  fashioiiAK- 
grooeryman  who  sells  nothing  but  imported  gc^ds  and  gets  wbaw^** 
price  he  sees  fit  to  ask.     They  have  always  got  twice  what  we  han  ?• 
and  their  mustard  is  no  better. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  mustard  of  our  American  manufarton'^ 
became  better,  and  naturally  the  sales  of  our  mustard  wm  ^^'^ 
larger  because  the  people  recognized  the  quality  of  it  as  being  '•i^ 
to  the  foreign  mustard,  and  they  could  get  it  for  less  than  half  it 
price.     Unoer  such  circumstances,  if  you  cut  off  a  duty  on  nuistAr: 
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3U  are  simply  adding  to  the  excess  profit  that  is  akeady  reaped  by 
lese  foreigners,  whether  they  are  Frenchmen  or  EngUshmen.  You 
re  simply  giving  them  a  .present  of  so  much  money.  They  will  sell 
:)ods  in  tnis  country  always,  because  certain  people  will  always  prefer 
>  pay  the  extra  price. 

There  is  one  type  of  mustard  made  in  France,  put  up  in  4-ounce 
Lasses.  It  sells  for  28  cents  a  ^lass.  We  would  be  delighted  to  sell 
le  same  goods  or  better,  put  up  in  the  sdme  glass,  for  3  cents  a  bottle. 

They  get  rid  of  all  the  mustard  bran  in  tlie  ffoods.  They  get  rid 
f  the  mustard  bran  which  we  are  obh^ed  to  sell  to  cattle  men.  We 
an  only  get  $12  a  ton  for  our  mustard  oran.  We  can  not  put  it  into 
ur  mixstard.  Nobody  would  allow  it.  We  would  be  condemned 
ot  only  by  the  trade,  but  by  the  pure  food  people  in  every  State, 
'^et  28  cents  a  bottle  is  obtained  for  those  4-ounce  bottles,  and  we 
rould  be  delighted  to  sell  those  goods  for  3  cents  a  bottle. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  I  need  only  mention 
hese  facts  for  you  to  investigate  and  bring  about  somcv  change. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do'  you  suggest  an  increase  in  the  rates  provided 
>y  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  would  like  it  left  as  it  was.  We  did  not  want 
Lny  change.  If  we  had  the  old  10  cents  a  pound  in  the  Payne- 
Vldrich  bill  we  would  be  content,  but  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty 
m  mustard  seed  of  1  cent  a  pound,  that  means  2  cents  on  our  mustard 
lour,  because  we  can  only  get  50  per  cent  or  a  little  less  of  flour  out 
)f  the  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  bill  gives  you  mustard,  ground,  prepared  in 
lottles  or  otherwise,  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mustard  ^ound  is  a  good  deal  better  mustard. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  10  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  10  cents  a  pound.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  a  duty  on  mustard  seed,  you  ought  to  give  us  double 
srhat  the  duty  on  the  mustard  seed  is,  because  we  can  only  get  50 
per  cent  of  flour  out  of  it. 

These  «Cre  aenemic  times  in  business.  We  can  not  any  of  us  in 
this  country  afford  to  carry  a  handicap.  We  need  crutches  for  a 
few  years  longer.  Please  give  us  as  good  a  chance  for  salvation  as 
we  had  in  our  past  tariff. 

May  I  have  the  permission  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  file  a  brief  and  it  will  be  printed. 

STATEMEITT   OF   £.  W.  BBOOM. 

Mr.  Broom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  I  represent  1  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  facts  regarding 
desiccated  coconut. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  is  2  cents  per  pound,  which 
was  the  rate  imder  the  rayne-Aldrich  Act  and  has  not  since  been 
altered. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  the  Fordney  Act  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  dutj  on  desiccated  coconut  to  4 J  cents  per  pound, 
which  means  an  mcrease  of  125  per  cent. 

To-day's  market  value  of  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  is  about  9 
cents  per  poimd  in  bond  ex  dock  New  York,  so  that  the  present  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  represents  about  22^  cents  of  the  value  of  the 
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product,  whereas  the  proposed  duty  of  4J  cents  per  pound  would 
represent  about  50  per  cent  of  the  present  value. 

A  duty  as  h^h  as  4^  cents  per  pound  would,  in  all  probability, 
mean  greatly  decreased  imports  and  consequently  less  revenue. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  home  industries,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Ceylon,  from  whence  the  majority  of 
imported  desiccated  coconut  comes,  is  much  lower  than  the  cost  of 
American  labor,  but  this  is  cbmpensated  for  by  the  fact  that  Ceylon 
native  labor  is  very  inefficient  compared  with  American  labor;  also 
labor-savinjg  machinery  and  devices  are  used  to  a  far  g;reater  extent 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Ceylon,  which  further  reduces  th«J 
difference  in  labor  costs. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  ^'survev  of  the  American  coconut 
products  industry''  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, recent  figures  from  one  of  the  large  domestic  manufacturers 
show  a  labor  cost  of  $3.65  to  J3.34  per  100  pounds,  including  office 
expenses,  or  an  average  of  about  3^  cents  per  pound.  It  is  there- 
fore unreasonable  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  ask  to  be  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which  rate  they  requested 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Year  after  year  the  domestic  manufacturers  appear  to  have  com- 
peted successfully  with  the  Ceylon  product,  even  under  the  present 
rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  presumably  their  trade  has  been 
remunerative  or  thev  would  hardly  have  continued  to  manufacture. 

About  a  thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  domestic  factories 
so  that  a  high  duty  would  benefit  less  than  one-thousandth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  the 
remainder.  In  fact  the  desiccation  of  coconut  does  not  economically 
belong  in  the  United  States  any  more  than  the  canning  of  ovsters 
belongs  in  an  inland  town.  \ 

On  account  of  its  fine  flavor,  long  keeping  properties  and  high 
nutritive  value  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  is  being  used  more  and 
more  every  year  by  the  large  and  small  bakers,  confectioners  and 
candy  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  these 
trades  demand  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  because  of  ite  desicca- 
tion from  the  nuts  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  tree,  thus 
insuring  freshness.  Furthermore,  as  it  has  to  be  dehydrated  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  domestic  is  dehydrated  in  order  to 
preserve  its  quality  on  the  long  voyage  from  Ceylon,  it  is  more 
adaptable  to  use  by  the  baker,  confectioner  and  candy  maker. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  use  whole  coconuts  which  have 
been  shipped  a  few  thousand  miles  so  that  usually  from  two  to  four 
months  elapse  from  the  time  of  their  coming  from  the  trees  to  their 
being  desiccated,  which  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
coconut. 

A  duty  as  high  as  4^  cents  per  pound  would  not  only  work  hard- 
ships on  the  consuming  trades  mentioned  but  would  necessitate 
their  having  to  either  advance  prices  to  the  public  on  their  manu- 
factured article  or  give  the  public  a  smaller  piece  of  pie,  cake,  candy, 
etc. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  in  labor  to  produce  the 
desiccated  coconut  from  the  coconut  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  actual  labor  charge  is  3^  cents  a  pound,  with  no 
overhead,  steam,  rent,  administrative  expense,  or  anything.  That 
is  the  actual  cost,  the  labor  charge. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  6  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Six  cents  to  cover 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  Overhead,  packing,  field  and  shipping 
labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreigner  has  overhead  and  packing  the  same 
as  you  have.  You  do  not^  want  the  full  amount  of  the  labor  cost, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  it,  within  half  a  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  give  details  to  show  we  are  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  takes  three  coconuts  to  make  a  desiccated 
coconut,  that  is  IJ  cents.  That  leaves  3  cents  protection  to  labor. 
You  say  the  labor  cost  is  3 J.  You  arc  asking  for  the  whole  labor 
cost,  practically. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  means  more  than  three  and  a  half,  because  you 
must  consider  the  factory  charge.  You  asked  for  the  labor  charge. 
You  should  have  asked  for  the  manufacturing  charge,  which  is  about 
5  cents,  of  which  3^  cents  represents  the  actual  labor  charge.  The 
labor  charge  is  higher  than  in  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon  they  have  a  labor 
charge  of  1  rupee  a  day,  28  cents,  against  our  $3  or  $4. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  labor  could  not  amount  to  more  than  3^. 
cents  outside  of  the  overhead  charge. 

Mr.  Baker.  Three  and  a  half  cents  actual  manufacturing  labor  only. 

vSenator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  mean  by  "actual  labor?'' 

Mr.  Baker.  The  chief  labor  is  shelling  and  paring  of  the  nuts, 
and  such  as  that,  all  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  overhead  expense  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  no  superintendence  charges  or  other  charges. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  those  other  charges  cost  you  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  other  charges  cost  about  2^  cents  with  the 
superintendence.  Eliminating  tne  superintendence  it  would  be  about 
2  cents.     The  packing  would  be  the  same  in  both  coimtries. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  want  to  give  you  ample  protection,  but  do 
not  want  to  give  you  all  your  labor.  If  we  dia,  your  labor  would  not 
cost  you  anythmg  compared  with  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  brief  which  I  will  present  will  show  vou  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  these  goods  made  in  Ceylon  and 
America  is  about  6  cents  a  poimd.  These  figures  have  been  taken 
over  a  number  of  years,  showing  the  imported  cost  of  the  goods  on 
the  other  side,  as  compared  with  our  own. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  all  appear  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  will  appear  in  our  brief;  ves. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  get  it  from  the  brief. 

Mr.  Baker.  One  point  1  wish  to  bring  out,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  that  we  have  not  shared 
in  the  excess  profits  of  the  last  few  years  in  this  coimtry.  I  point 
that  out  to  show  that  we  are  doing  this  whole  business  on  a  basis 
of  less  than  5  per  cent.     I  average  less  than  that.    Last  year  we 
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had  a  loss.     It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  m 
the  other  side. 

Furthermore,  even  though  this  dutv  should  be  e 
matter  how  )nA  it  might  be.  the  actual  cost  of  the  gi 
sumer,  the  baker,  or  confectioner,  whoever  may  use 
because  there  is  onlv  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
sumed  per  capita,     ^the  amount  of  goods  going  into  I 
fection  or  cake  is  only  7  per  cent  and  only  meanf 
ter  of  a  cent  per  pound,     nhen  you  figure  it  down, 
negligible  quantity. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  cocodii 
Indies  is  not  large  enou^  to  take  care  of  all  the  dem  i 
try,  there  is  .bound  to  be  continued  importation  f»f  i 
nut  from  Ceylon,  which  will  come  in  irrespective  c ' 
may  be.  because  a  few  cents  a  pound  moie  or  less  <  f 
desiccated  coconut  is  not  going  to  have  any  matei  i 
sales. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  McOumber.  It  will  be  printed  as  part  of 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  U* 

Brief  of  the   Fkaxkuv   Baser  <    »..   r.r  rwn  •  t»ELFHiA.    '.' 
Paragraph  7^.  — ^Vtr^.xrrs  axd  L»e.m'tatfi»  <  <>■'    ' 

I.  Our  mtere^  is  in  parasrii-h  t:*-  of  lb*-  tarif?  » .'A  mf  j:*aBed 
reads  as  follows: 

't'oconuts,  one-hAlf  of  I  ''•*-t.i  *•*  h  f^^-r.'Z.iX  nj^'*.  -hT»-i  i* 
similarly  [Repaired.  4^  rent?  z^r  w^-i 

This  does  not  give  U5  ihe  f  rrT*:^.-"::->i.  t^-'izt*^  :£  oti^t  7*^,  y 
ajainst  foreign  rompetitiT't. 

II.  ihe  avera^P  pt^Ii  of  •i'-?i'-'a*— i  r-^^-^n'i*  fr^rr,  ?/irri  t.^**^ 
:^  <*oconuts  make  1  po'Jnd  <■•:  i«=-^.  - -2.*^^  H^i.'<*.  :r.*-  '^. rr  :•*-:.- 
'iesiccated  coconnt  for  th*-  rivy  '•:'  r. *-Li-:  '  ^i-t  «f^  h  '  ri  y^-hr  >  ' 
lound.  1  herefon*.  :h*-  a^  :-i>I  i-r: *«-  *:'.'r_  >--  a»»-  r»*  «-.-.  i;. -j  a::a, :, 
'.•oconut  under  the  pr*«^nT  "r  fl^  i*  4*  '■-:■-  -^-  1  -.  '-*-:.'»  >  '•<-'  ••> 
19  invite  your  pard'-ul^r  at:--:.*:'-!.  *'  ••::*•  ti^'* 

III.  Here  are  tiirures  tha*  t^^II  *r-ir  f-^z.  *^/:r.  ar-d  r.iv*-  ii.  ;: 
thf  subject. 


^v. 


lUlT V  ''1'  ***' 

I«H.. ..].!!""'. ..!.'''I"'I"" ',   .,.,,,,....   ,.,.,..  £    ^'-    '4*t 

19J9 £'  'r-  *- 

IttJ '^  /i    *  .t 


The  preeent  c  i.  f.  vi!-j*r  'r  'V   '!••  ^--'^  «,'".'  '  .*  i.'*..*  ' 
present  domestic  cost  ai^r^t  15  '<-:->  ;•--  •.'■^.-j-:; 

IV.  These  figures  A'nr  •La*  '':*«-  ?  -'-^►'-   *-  'j*'- v«-<",  •'.*-   ^ 
'^  the  imported  ardck*  azii  v»*  n  i  *     t. '    "  •  *  '  -^       •  -  »- 
'•  cents  per  pooiML    TL«v. .»?-    ^  j_\     *■  •,     t-v  ;^'  \, 
•iesiccatM  cocnout  in  ^-L'-jl  :    «.:      -  ■:  •»*'-.  *    "     ': . 
t^the  i^acix^  of  a  duty  ot  tL  •.*  '-^  -r  ,•*         '  »  ';   •     '»  * 
<jrderttiataiir indasCrribfc^' **- :•.*         :.  *.:    -    .«.     /^^    • ;-  * 
in  thi»  .\mencan  maiik^n. 
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product,  whereas  the  proposed  duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound  wt^i., 
represent  about  50  per  cent  of  the  present  value. 

A  duty  as  h^h  as  4^  cents  per  pound  would,  in  all  prohakiLtT 
mean  greatly  decreased  imports  and  consequently  less  revMiie. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  home  industries,  it  is  a  l- 
ceded  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Ceylon,  from  whence  the  majoritT  ' 
imported  desiccated  coconut  comes,  is  much  lower  than  the  co^  •  ^ 
American  labor,  but  this  is  cbmpensated  for  by  the  fact  that  Cej«uc 
native  labor  is  very  inefficient  compared  with  American  labor;  a1* 
labor-saviujg  machinery  and  devices  are  used  to  a  far  greater  ext^'* 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Ceylon,  which  further  reduce*  ti. 
difference  in  labor  costs. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  ^'survev  of  the  American  ctcr-r.* 
products  industry"  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  ComnL- 
sion,  recent  figures  irom  one  of  the  large  domestic  manofartor^*^ 
show  a  labor  cost  of  $3.65  to  $3.34  per  100  pounds,  including  oS.  • 
expenses,  or  an  average  of  about  3^  cents  per  pound.  It  is  ifc^- 
fore  unreasonable  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  ask  to  be  fir  - 
tected  to  the  extent  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which  rate  ther  rpqo<*4'». 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  t 
House. 

Year  after  year  the  domestic  manufacturers  appear  to  have  fi«n. 
peted  successfully  with  the  Ceylon  product,  even  under  the  pn^  ' 
rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  presumably  their  trade  ha»  h^' 
remunerative  or  thev  would  hardly  have  continued  to  manafartur^ 

About  a  thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  domestic  faru-r-* 
so  that  a  high  duty  would  benefit  less  than  one-thousandth  of  1 ;': 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  t: 
remainder.  In  fact  the  desiccation  of  coconut  does  not  economical., 
belong  in  the  United  States  any  more  than  the  canning  of  t\v*v- 
belongs  in  an  inland  town. 

On  account  of  its  fine  flavor,  long  keeping  properties  and  h-r 
nutritive  value  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  is  being  used  moi^  *"  - 
more  every  year  by  the  large  and  small  bakers,  confectioneis  **  •■ 
candy  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.     The  majority  of  tl^- 
trades   demand  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  because  of  its  de*^*- 
tion  from  the  nuts  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  tree,  ih  -- 
insuring  freshness.     Fiu'thermore,  as  it  has  to  be  dehvdrated  u-  ■ 
much  greater  extent  than  the  domestic  is  dehydrate<[  in  ordct  * 
preserve  its  quality  on  the  long  voyage  from  Ceylon,  it  i>  id"-" 
adaptable   to  use   by   the  baker,   confectioner  ancl   candy  mAlr 
This  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  constantly  increasing  Armx' 
for  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut. 

The   domestic   manufacturers   use   whole   coconuts    which  b^- 
been  shipped  a  few  thousand  miles  so  that  usually  from  two  to  [•  -' 
months  elapse  from  the  time  of  their  coming  from  the  trees  to  lb ' 
being  desiccated,  which  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  quality »».'  **- 
coconut. 

A  duty  as  high  as  4^  cents  per  pound  would  not  only  work  h%r 
ships  on   the  consuming  trades  mentioned  but  woulH  nece*»u 
their  having  to  either  advance  prices  to  the  public  on  their  m»^-* 
factured  article  or  give  the  public  a  smaller  piece  of  pie,  cake,  raiwi' 
etc. 
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Recognizing  that  increased  revenues  must  be  raised,  the  interests 
[  represent,  and  in  turn  the  consuming  interests  they  represent, 
feel  that  they  will  be  bearing  their  share  of  the  increased  taxation 
if  the  duty  be  increased  from  its  present  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound 
(which  was  also  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate)  to  3  cents  per  pound  which 
would  represent  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  also  represent  a  rate 
of  about  33J  per  cent  based  on  the  present  import  value  of  Ceylon 
desiccated  coconut. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  paragraph  No.  756  of  the  Fordney 
Tariff  Act,  desiccated  coconut  oe  altered  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

STATEMElOrT  OF  MB.  FEANKLIIT  BAKEB. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  name  is  Franklin  Bater,  jr. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  desire  to  discuss  the  same  subject  that 
was  discussed  by  Mr.*  Broom  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  desire  to  discuss  the  same  subject,  but  from  a  diflFer- 
ent  point  of  view.  Instead  of  championing  the  Singalese  from  Ceylon, 
I  am  championing  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  import  coconuts  that  come  from  the  American 
tropics.  I  manufacture  irom  coconut  what  is  known  as  prepared 
or  desiccated  coconut.  To  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
business,  the  United  States  imported  last  year  90,000,000  nuts  and 
about  33,000,000  pounds  of  the  desiccated  nuts.  The  tariff  under 
paragraph  756  of  the  House  bill  gives  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  each  on 
coconuts  and  4^  cents  per  pound  on  desiccated. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  the  relativity  of  coconut  to  desiccated 
coconut.  It  takes  three  coconuts  to  make  one  pound  of  desiccated 
coconut.  That  means  that  the  half  cent  duty  on  coconuts  really 
means  IJ  cents  as  a  compensatory  duty  on  desiccated  coconuts. 
Therefore  the  net  result  is  3  cents,  which  is  our  protective  duty,  and 
that  is  the  chief  thing  we  are  interested  in.  The  Question  of  duty  on 
coconuts  and  desiccated  coconuts,  no  matter  how  oig  or  Uttle  it  maj 
be,  only  concerns  us  as  far  as  the  protection  of  our  own  industry  is 
concerned. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  the  year  1909,  when  the  Pavne- 
Aldrich  bill  was  passed,  there  were  only  about  2,000,000  pounas  of 
Ceylon  desiccatea  coconut  imported.  The  amount  was  negligible. 
It  made  but  Uttle  difference  whether  the  duty  was  2  cents  or  what 
it  was.  In  1913,  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  paSsed,  it  was  still 
2  cents,  and  that  year  there  were  imported  6,000,000  pounds.  Since 
then  the  industry  has  been  growing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  carried 
on  by  the  Singalese  manufacturers  and  the  English  who  are  repre- 
sented there,  and  the  business  in  this  country  has  been  gradually 
going  backward.  Last  year  instead  of  importing  2,000,000  pounds, 
this  country  imported  33,000,000  pounds.  Within  the  range  of  these 
tariffs  there  have  not  been  any  new  concerns  starting  up  in  our  busi- 
ness; two  have  failed,  and  I  am  told  another  is  going  out  of  business 
because  it  is  improfitable.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
building  up  this  business,  and  I  feel  it  is  worth  protecting.  The 
annual  volume  of  trade  represented  in  the  United  States  is  only 
about  $10,000,000,  but  there  are  several  million  dollars  of  capital 
invested  in  the  industry. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  in  labor  to  prodooe  t> 
desiccated  coconut  from  the  coconut  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  actual  labor  charge  is  3}  cents  a  pounds  with  t 
overhead,  steam,  rent,  administrative  expense,  or  anjthiiig.    Tht* 
is  the  actual  cost,  the  labor  charge. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  6  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Six  cents  to  cover 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  Overhead,  packing,  field  and  slipped' 
labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreigner  has  overhead  and  packins:  the  smit* 
as  you  have.     You  do  not^  want  the  full  amount  of  the  Tab<  r  n*- 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  it,  within  half  a  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  give  details  to  show  we  are  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  takes  three  coconuts  to  make  a  desirc*tMt 
coconut,  that  is  1^  cents.  That  leaves  3  cents  protection  to  Ul** 
You  say  the  labor  cost  is  3^.  You  are  asking  for  the  whok  UK  • 
cost,  practically. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  means  more  than  three  and  a  half,  bec^us^  j.-. 
must  consider  the  factory  charge.  You  asked  for  the  labor  cli^ 
You  should  have  asked  for  the  manufacturing  charge,  which  is  «!)■»•-* 
5  cents,  of  which  3^  cents  represents  the  actual  labor  charge.  TL*- 
labor  charge  is  higher  than  in  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon  they  have  a  laN" 
charge  of  1  rupee  a  day,  28  cents,  against  our  S3  or  f4. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  labor  could  not  amount  to  more  Xhm  ^\ 
cents  outside  of  the  overhead  charge. 

Mr.  Baker.  Three  and  a  half  cents  actual  manuf acturiiur  labor  f^' 

vSenator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^  actual  labor  •' 

Mr.  Baker.  The  chief  labor  is  shelling  and  paring  of  the  nut* 
and  such  as  that,  all  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  overhead  expense  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  no  superintendence  charges  or  other  rhAr2r> 

Senator  Smoot.  And  those  other  charges  cost  you  2  cents  t 

Mr.  Baker.  The  other  charges  cost  about  2^  cents  with  i'*- 
superintendence.  Eliminating  the  superintendence  it  would  be  ab*  ■  *. 
2  cents.     The  packing  would  be  the  same  in  both  coxmtries^ 

Senator  Smoot.  We  want  to  give  you  ample  protection,  hot  •■ 
not  want  to  give  you  all  your  labor.     If  we  dia,  your  labor  wouW  r- : 
cost  you  anything  compared  with  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  brief  which  I  will  present  will  show  rou  c* 
difference  between  the  cost  of  these  goods  made  in  Ceylon  t-".* 
America  is  about  6  cents  a  pound.  These  figui*es  have  been  tAk"*- 
over  a  number  of  years,  showing  the  imported  cost  of  the  gowk  ■  * 
the  other  side,  as  compared  with  our  own. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  all  appear  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  will  appear  in  our  brief;  ves. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  get  it  from  the  brief. 

Mr.  Baker.  One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out,  and  one  of  the  pr:- 
cipal  points  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  that  we  have  not  ah^rr* 
in  the  excess  profits  of  the  last  few  years  in  this  country.  I  P*^' 
that  out  to  show  that  we  are  doing  this  whole  business  on  a  W* 
of  less  than  5  per  cent.     I  average  less  than  that.    Last  jvar  v? 
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ad  a  loss.  It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  on 
iic  otlier  side. 

Furthermore,  even  though  this  duty  should  be  made  higher,  no 
latter  how  high  it  might  be,  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  con- 
umer,  the  baKer,  or  confectioner,  whoever  may  use  it,  is  negligible, 
►ecause  there  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  coconut  con- 
umcd  per  capita.  The  amount  of  goods  going  into  the  average  con- 
ection  or  cake  is  only  7  per  cent  and  only  means  about  a  quar- 
er  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Wlien  you  figure  it  down,  it  amounts  to  a 
legligible  quantity. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  coconuts  in  the  /Vest 
Indies  is  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  demand  in  this  coun- 
ry,  there  is  boimd  to  be  continued  importation  of  desiccated  coco- 
lut  from  Ceylon,  which  will  come  in  irrespective  of  what  the  duty 
may  be,  because  a  few  cents  a  pound  more  or  less  on  the  product  of 
lesiccated  coconut  is  not  going  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the 
>ales. 

I  would  Uke  to  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  remarks. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fuU,  as  follows:) 

Brief    of  the  Franklin  Baker  Co.,   of  Fhiladelphia,   Pa.,   on  H.   R.   7466, 
Paragraph  756. — Coconuts  and  Desiccated  Coconut. 

I.  Our  intereflt  is  in  paragraph  756  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Coconuts,  one-half  of  1  cent  each;  coconut  meat,  shredded  and  desiccated,  or 
similarly  prepared,  4 J  cents  per  pound." 

This  does  not  give  us  the  protection  required  ift  order  to  maintain  our  business 
asrainst  foreign  competition. 

II.  'i  he  average  yield  of  desiccated  coconut  from  1,000  nuts  is  330  pounds;  that  is, 
3  coconuts  make  1  pound  of  desiccated.  Hence,  the  compensatory  duty  allowed  on 
desiccated  coconut  for  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  each  on  whole  coconuts  is  IJ  cents  per 
pound.  1  herefore,  the  acttial  protection  we  are  receiving  against  imported  desiccated 
coconut  under  the  present  bill  is  (4i  cents  less  I J  cents)  3  cents  per  pound.  We  ^'ish 
to  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  fact. 

III.  Here  are  figures  that  tell  their  own  story  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 
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SO.  1393 
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1919 
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The  present  c.  i.  f .  value  of  the  imported  article  is  about  9  cents  per  pound  and  the 
present  domestic  cost  about  15  cents  per  pound. 

IV.  These  figures  show  that  the  difference  between  the  laid-down  cost  in  New  York 
of  the  import^  article  and  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  domestic  article  averages 
fi  cents  per  pound.  Therefore,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  should  be  placed  on 
desiccate!  coconut  in  acTdition  to  any  compensatory  duty  that  may  be  granted  due 
to  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  whole  coconuts.  This  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  we  ask  in 
order  tiat  our  industry  may  be  i)ut  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  foreign  competitors 
m  the  American  market. 
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V.  When  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  wa3  passed  the  duty  was  made  2  cents  p#T  >• 
and  coconuts  came  in  free.    At  that  time  the  imports  were  negli^ble  and  oo  ?**.    - 
was  made  for  an  increase  in  tariff.     Since  1913  the  domestic  mantrfactufvY  K*  - 
been  able  to  increase  because  of  the  competition  of  the  Sinhalese  mA&ufarr.*  - 
The  Pa)me-Aldrich  bill  of  1909,  therefore,  does  not  serve  as  a  proper  suod*.*' 
duty  rate,  passed  at  a  time  when  the  imports  of  desiccated  coconut  wen  l*rf  •'— 
2,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  framed  without  representation  of  the  dom««>ti«-  =j-- 
f actnrers  at  the  hearings. 

VI.  Since  that  time  the  foreign  competition  has  constantly  increaMd.    E>*i 
1913,  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Underwood  bill,  imports  were  only  •^■.'*«    ■ 
pounds  per  year,  and  thev  were  not  a  serious  menace  to  the  desiccated  manvjai '  - 
The  import  figures  for  1920  of  33,000.000  pounds  speak  for  themselvea. 

VII.  The  industry  in  the  United  States  represents  an  investment  of  seven]  ciI'-  - 
dollars  and  an  employment  of  nearly  2,000  men  and  women. 

There  is  a  considerable  labor  problem  in  the  preparation  of  desiccated  cxMXbu*  •• 
skilled  labor  is  required  to  take  on  the  shells  and  the  brown  skin  that  is  over  tb^  krr 
of  the  nut. 

The  manufacturing  process  consists  chiefly  in  the  shredding  and  drrinf  i^  '.* 
coconut.     The  chief  essential  in  all  this  work,  in  dealing  with  a  product  cJmU  k*  a' 
to  spoil  readily,  is  an  absolutely  clean,  sanitary  plant.    Furthermore,  workiiu  -jr.* 
our  health  ana  pure  food  laws  makes  the  cost  of  goods  in  this  country  matenalK  .':*  ■ 
than  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  desiccated  coconut  produced  in  this  country  ha»  iscTtv^ 
very  little  in  the  past  few  years.    The  demand  for  the  article  has  increased  eocro-:^ 
and  this  increased  demand  has  been  supplied  by  the  imported  article,  whict  '- 
be  sold  at  much  lower  price  due  to  cheap  labor  conditions  in  the  Island  rrf  <  "> 
where  all  the  imported  goods  are  manufactured. 

VIII.  Labor  in  Ceylon  is  paid  1  rupee  per  day  against  our  present  w«ge  <4  $*  t  * 
per  day.  A  rupee  on  the  oasis  of  to-day's  exchange  is  about  28  cents:  m  a  m^ 
times  it  is  worth  40  cents.  Granting  that  it  takes  two  Singalese  to  do  the  vx-ri  •_(  : 
American,  the  rate  for  the  same  unit  of  work  is  only  56  cents  as  against  $4  in  Aar  ♦ 

IX.  The  sales  price  of  the  imported  article  to  the  bakery  and  confectioncn  t». 
to-day  (duty  paid)  is  11}  cents.    Our  sales  price  is  16  cents,  and  it  ia  only  becuw 
our  better  quality  that  we  are  able  to  get  any  business  whataoever.     It  is  impuK*  - 
for  us  to  compete  under  present  tarifi  conditions.    The  domestic  manufartig^r  '^* 
not  increased  his  business,  whereas  there  are  more  mills  going  up  in  Ceylon  ea^-fe  >'i* 

X.  An  increase  in  the  duty  to  6  cents  per  pound  will  not  materially  affect  th^  pn 
to  the  consumer  of  articles  containing  desiccated  coconut.    An  analysis  madr  ' .  • 
disinterested  laboratory  of  11  bakery  products  containing  coconut  abowB  an  t\*:v 
coconut  content  of  7  per  cent.    An  increase  of  4  cents*  per  pound  in  dut>*  wwild  ■ 
justify  raising  the  selling  price  per  pound  on  these  proaucta  by  an  avenij|e  of  fiis^ 
more  than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.    The  per  capita  consumption  m  dMi<^%' 
coconut  in  tJiis  country  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per  year,  and  it  it  our  t-  - 
that  the  very  slight  advance  in  the  sales  price  of  desiccated  coconut  to  thir  o.c 
tioner  or  baker  is  not  material,  as  almost  all  other  nuts  sell  for  coneideraKl}  c  " 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reasonable  ground  for  opposition  to  our  request  from  the  umI'" 
of  bakery  and  confectionery  products. 

XI.  An  increase  in  the  duty  on  desiccated  coconut  would  not  curtail  import*    ' 
the  reason  that  there  are  not  enough  coconuts  in  the  West  Indies  to  supply  the  d<«*£ 
and  desiccated  coconut  will  be  imported  in  as  large  quantities  as  heretibfovr     fi-^' 
the  increase  in  duty  ^^ill  bring  an  increase  in  revenue. 

XII.  The  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  gave  to  our  industn*  a  iw)<«rt>« 
only  3  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  oMVyloo  f»«»* 
9  cents,  as  against  our  cost  of  15  cents,  is  6  cents  per  pound.    To  have  full  pitx^"^ ' 
on  desiccated  coconut,  we  should  be  given  6  cents  a  pound,  and  without  \mx  '- 
pelled  to  pay  a  duty  on  coconuts. 

XIII .  This  difference  of  6  cents  is  made  up  not  only  in  the  manufacture  dtbt^ 
cated  coconut  but  also  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  cooonuta.  thir  a*^ " 
facturing  cost  of  over  5  cents  per  pound  is  at  least  4  cents  higher  than  the  prodo^  s>^" 
in  Ceylon.  Because  of  the  cneap  field  labor,  which  is  paid  one-half  rupe^  par  4Ay  ' 
14  cents,  against  our  West  India  labor  of  50  cents  to  $1  per  day.  the  imw  mat^  • 
one-third  cheaper,  which  in  itself  gives  a  variation  of  several  cents  per  pound.  Tg^" 
in  terms  of  desiccated  coconut.  Unfortunately  we  can  npi  a\-ail  ouraelvca  H  A* 
cheap  coconuts  because  they  would  spoil  in  the  long  transit. 

XIV.  If  the  duty  on  coconuts  should  be  omitted,  the  fidl  revenue  reouiffd  c»a  ■ 
obtained  from  the  increase  in  dutv  on  desiccated  coconut,  and  it  woulo  be  ^w*^ ' 
collect  on  the  uniform  weights  oi  import  cases  of  desiccated  than  en  the  ores* 
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oconuts,  which  come  in  bulk  and  in  bags  of  various  sizes  and  counts.  Neither  would 
ou  be  justified  in  placing  a  duty  on  coconuts  by  weight,  for  the  weight  ^ives  no 
neastune  of  the  meat  content,  and  would  be  subject  to  even  greater  difficulties  than 
akin^  tbem  by  count. 

Outeide  of  the  protection  to  our  own  industry,  there  may  be  considered  the  bearing 
t  Has  on  our  neighbors  in  the  American  tropics,  whose  only  market  for  coconuts  is  the 
Jnited  States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Franklin  Baker  Co. 

Franklin  Baker,  President. 

STATEMEVT  OF  J.  B.  STAMBAUQH. 

Mr.  Stambauoh.  My  name  is  J.  B.  Stambaugh.  I  represent  the 
K^ational  Onion  Association,  and  I  will  take  but  very  little  of  your 
time. 

One  thing  we  contend  is  that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  not  equal  to 
the  difference  of  cost  of  producing  in  foreign  countries  and  the  cost  of 
transfM>rtation  to  this  country  to  our  Atlantic  seaport  towns.  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  grow 
all  the  onions  and  is  now  growing  more  than  are  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  so  we  don't  need  any  protection.  Further,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  labor  prop- 
osition. From  the  time  we  produce  the  seed,  and  we  do  produce  our 
own  seed,  it  is  a  labor  proposition.  I  am  an  onion  grower  myself, 
by  the  way,  gentlemen.  We  produce  our  own  seed  and  sow  those 
seeds  largely  by  hand.  Those  rows  are  planted  from  1  to  3  or  4 
inches  apart,  making  it  necessary  to  cultivate  by  hand.  The  weeding 
is  done  by  hand,  the  pulling  is  done  by  hand,  and  the  topping  is  done 
by  hand,  although  there  are  machines  that  will  top  onions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  more  than  75 
cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Staaibaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  would  like  to  have  $1.50. 
Senator  Smoot.  W^hat  are  you  asking  for  ?    Not  what  you  would 
like  to  have,  but  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  A  dollar  and  a  half  would  give  us  but  very  little 
advantage.  Seventy-five  cents  would  give  Europe  61  cents  per 
hundred  advantage  over  America. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  raise  more  in  the  United  States  than 
are  used  in  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  we  are  exporting  large  quantities  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  sir;  we  export  to  Porto  Kico  and  Cuba  and 
South  America  and  Canada.     Canada  is  not  a  large  onion-producing 
country.     I  ship  a  good  many  to  Canada,  although  the  exchange  has 
been  against  us  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  are  our  importations  mainly  from  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  Our  importations  are  mainly  from  Spain,  Egypt, 
the  Bermuda  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  and  Australia.     Continental 
Europe  ships  some,  but  Spain  produces  about  2,000,000  barrels  for 
export,  and  Egypt  produces  large  quantities  for  export 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  sell  your  onions  that  you  export  for  more 
or  less  money  than  you  sell  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  don't  sell  those  direct.     WTiile  I  am  a  shipper, 
I  never  sold  any  to  a  foreign  country,  only  to  Canada 
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Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  raise  your  onions  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  raise  in  Ohio.  Would  it  be  of  interest  to 
you  to  know  where  those  onions  are  grown  in  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  We  know,  generally. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  will  only  take  a  little  bit 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  interested  in  garlick,  2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  feel  as  though  we  should  have  as  muchpro- 
tection  as  the  garlic  grower.  We  have  felt  that  for  years.  When 
you  speak  of  onions  you  always  create  a  lau^,  and  we  have  always 
been  the  fellow  that  laughed.  It  is  really  the  Egyptian  and  European 
onion  grower  that  had  the  laugh. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  we  had  the  cry. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  did  have  the  cry;  yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  produce  in  this  country  the  same 
sort  of  onion  you  get  from  Bermuda  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  grow  the  Texas-Bermuda  onion,  and  we  grow 
onions  of  that  kind  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Those  are  southern- 
grown  onions. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  it  command  the  same  price  on  the 
market  as  the  Bermuda  onion  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  is  ctowu  from  the  same  seed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  it  command  the  same  price?  Is  it 
of  the  same  quality  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  is  owing  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
Egypt  has  been  able  to  import  a  larger  Bermuda  onion  than  Texas 
or  Louisiana  or  Florida  have  been  able  to  produce,  but  they  are 
from  the  same  seed.  The  Spanish  onions  are  very  much  like  those 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  Take  California  for  illustration,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  They  grow  a  type  out  there  that  is  really 
larger  than  any  we  can  gxow. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  very  mild. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  sir.  Spain  grows  one  that  is  tougher  in 
texture  than  the  American  onion.  They  are  put  on  our  market  and 
consumed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  why,  if  we  are  exporting 
large  quantities,  a  tariff  would  be  any  good  to  us. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  In  1916  we 
had  a  failure  in  the  United  States  in  onions,  and  they  went  very 
high.  It  is  during  those  vears  that  we  produce  at  a  loss  that  we 
need  protection.  We  don  t  want  you  to  put  that  on  to  give  us  an 
advantage  over  European  countries  to  any  extent,  but  when  we 
produce  onions  at  a  loss,  as  we  did  last  jear,  that  is  when  we  need 

frotection.  And  right  here,  while  that  is  not  in  Une  with  my  talk, 
produced  140  cars  of  onions  last  year,  and  I  lost  on  every  car. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  did  you  diunp  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  done  worse  than  that.  I  shipped  my  surplus 
into  cold  storage  and  they  didn't  pay  freight,  transportation,  and 
storage  charges. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  often  happens  to  fruit  dealers. 

Mr.  vStambaugh.  So  I  done  worse.  Most  of  the  people  had  mon» 
sense  than  I  had  and  dumped  theirs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  them  rot  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Let  them  rot  at  home. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  export  anj  last  year? 
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Mr.  Stambauqh.  Oh,  yes;  we  gave  them  away. 
Seoator  Dillingham.  /V^^as  there  no  sale  for  onions  last  year? 
Mr.  Stambauqh.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  ^Vhat  was  the  matter? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  There  were  too  many  of  them. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  were  your  pritjes  last  year  as  compared 
ritli  the  vear  before? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  bought  a  lot  at  40  cents  a  hundred.     I  shipped 

00  cars  and  made  about  $8  per  car  net  profit  on  them.  So  fiiere 
rere  no  excess  profits.  1  bought  them  at  80  cents  a  hundred  that 
est  SI. 40  to  produce. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  sell  at  40  cents  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No;  I  sold  at  60  cents  m  a  14-cent  bag.  I  fur- 
lished  the  bag  and  paid  40  cents  for  the  onions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  were  the  onions  we  paid  20  cents  apiece  for  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  suppose  so.  You  are  getting  my  talk  very 
nucli  confused.  You  may  argue  what  the  increase  would  cost  the 
consumer.  In  Cleveland  last  fall  I  asked  the  price  of  onions  and 
uhey  said  8  cents.     I  went  home  and  quoted  them  at  1^. 

Have  I  answered  your  question  to  your  satisfaction,  why  we  import 
anions  when  we  are  askinj;  for  a  tariff  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  we  export  onions  last  year? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  is  those  years  when  there  is  a  deficit 
that  you  need  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  must  have  protection  in  those  years 
in  order  to  even  up  your  losses  in  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.  I  don't  think  we  need  any  protection  this 
vear.  This  has  been  an  excessively  hot  summer.  We  have  raised 
Keavy  onion  crops  during  dry  seasons,  but  we  don't  raise  heavy  onion 
crops  during  dry  seasons  and  hot  seasons.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  this  year  harvested  one  of  the  biggest  crops  of  onions  they  have 
harvested  ifor  years,  since  we  have  had  a  record.  They  would 
naturally  sell  higher,  unless  conditions  are  too  much  against  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  last  year  we  paid  20  cents  apiece  for 
them  we  will  probably  pay  40  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  has  been  my  experience  from  what  information 

1  could  gain  that  there  never  is  very  much  difference  in  the  retail  price 
of  onions.  We  have  lost  money  on  them,  and  we  would  walk  up 
to  a  stand  and  ask  the  price  of  onions,  and  they  would  tell  you  8 
cents,  and  we  were  getting  them  at  40  cents  a  hundred  and  shipping 
them  all  over  the  United  States,  and  onions  generally  were  about  6 
cents  per  pound  retail.  They  did  seem  to  get  down  to  a  6-cent 
basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  did  not  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  presume  not.  To-day  onions  in  our  section  are 
bringing  3  cents  a  pound,  but  there  is  a  wonderful  shortage.  In 
our  section  in  Hardm  County  we  raised  3,700  cars,  and  I  estimate 
this  year  about  1,200.  Last  year  there  were  about  37,000  cars  in 
the  united  States,  and  I  estimate  this  year  about  18,000.  If  every 
year  was  like  that,  I  would  not  be  here;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
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Senator  Jones.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?     The  chairman  sug- 

fested  a  while  ago  that  you  want  this  tariff  in  the  years  when  you 
ad  a  light  crop  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No;  when  we  have  a  heavy  crop. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thiuk  that  is  where  you  did  not  understand  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Possibly  not. 

Senator  JOnes.  I  think  the  chairman  suggested  that  you  did  want 
the  tariff  when  you  had  a  short  crop,  so  thai  you  could  raise  your  pric^ 
and  get  what  you  call  a  fair  return  for  your  onions  in  that  kind  of  a 
year,  but  when  you  have  a  large  crop  and  are  able  to  export  onions, 
you  were  not  needing  a  tariff.  That,  I  understood,  to  be  the  position 
of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.     Pardon  me.     I  didn't  understand  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  in  this  year  when 
you  had  a  short  crop  you  would  need  a  tariff.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  rJo.  Well,  yes;  I  mean  that.  We  have  such  a 
short  crop  in  the  United  States  that  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  rights  of  the  consumer,  those  onions  from  Europe  coming  over, 
it  would  be  absolutely  selfish  for  us  to  ask  a  tariff  that  would  bar 
those  people  from  shipping  them  in  when  they  are  needed.  But  last 
year,  a  year  like  last  year,  I  never  paid  over  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a 
pound,  and  conditions  got  worse  and  worse  imtil  we  finally  bought 
them  lor  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  year  they  increased  their 
product  1,032,000  •bushels,  when  us  fellows  were  going  bankrupt. 
Had  we  had  proper  protection,  we  possibly  could  have  deuvered  all  of 
the  production  of  the  United  States  to  the  consumer;  but  as  it  was  we 
possibly  dumped  2,000,000  bushels,  and  they  imported  1,700,000 
Dushels. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  your  philosophy. 
You  say  you  do  not  need  any  protection  when  you  have  a  short  crop, 
and  when  you  have  a  better  crop  and  you  are  exporting  it  will  not 
do  you  any  good. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes;  it  does  do  good. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  time  is  it  you  are  going  to  need  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  guess  we  don't  understand  each  other. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  protection  gives  them  that  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  are  exporting,  our  price  is  fixed  bv 
export  demands. 

Senator  IjA  Follette.  They  export  their  surplus. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  United  States  will  consume  just  about  25,000 
cars  per  year.  If  we  produce  18,000  cars  per  yefi,r,  we  need  some  of 
those  onions.  The  tariflF  should  not  be  so  high  but  w^hat  we  can 
bring  them  in.  But,  for  illustratioh,  last  year  we  grew  32,000  cars 
of  onions  to  feed  a  population  that  needed  25,000  cars,  and  we  had 
that  surplus,  and  yet  Europe  came  in  and  divided  the  trade  with  u^^. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  we  have  to  sell  abroad  and  do  sell  abroad, 
assuming  we  get  a  better  price  by  exporting  than  we  get  from  the 
home  demand,  why  did  not  the  foreign  trade  ship  to  the  same  place 
we  shipped  to  instead  of  shipping  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  sold  onions  at  60  cents  per  hundred  to  ^o 
through  New  York  City  for  export.  I  could  reach  that  market  in 
Cuba  and  South  America  with  tne  onions  that  cost  60  cents  per  huii- 
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red  plus  the  freight.  I  could  not  reach  it  had  I  paid  $3  per  hun- 
red  plus  freight. 

Senator  Smoot.  Onions  were  so  low  last  year  that  there  were  very 
»w  importations  into  this  country. 

Mr.  OTAMBAUGH.  There  were  1,770,000  bushels  that  came  into  the 
'nited  States  last  year,  according  to  our  figures. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  freight  from  Spain  to  New 
ork? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  What  is  the  freight  from  Spain  to  New  York? 
thank  you  for  that  question.  The  freight  from  Spain  to  New  York 
>  5  cents  from  the  field  to  the  vessel,  and  38^  cents  to  New  York 
'ity  by  water. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  freight  from  your  section  to 
^'ew  York  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Our  freight  is  50^  per  hundred.  Spain  has  12^ 
ents  advantage  of  us  on  freight.  Indiana  pays  about  60  cents  per 
Lundred.     Idaho  and  Utah  and  that  country  pays  over  $1. 

I  have  some  figures  here  if  you  care  to  know  something  further 
bout  the  cost.     I  want  to  offer  this  in  evidence. 

Senator  MoCumber.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Here  is  a  little  paragraph  that  was  gotten  up  by 
At.  Rosenblum.     I  would  like  to  oner  that  as  evidence. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  will  be  printed.     Is  that  about  all  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  On  the  basis 
)f  75  cents  per  hundred  as  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  onions 
n  the  European  countries  and  shipping  them  to  seaport  towns  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  estimated  cost  on  the  x\merican  western  slope 
md  in  the  Central  States  and  Eastern  States,  the  European  countries 
vill  have  61  cents  per  hundred  the  advantage  over  the  United  States 
'.  o.  b.  the  ports  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  would  like  to  have  1^ 
?ents.  That  will  give  usan  advantage,  and  it  is  a  pretty  hard  propo- 
sition for  us  now. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Summary  op  Facts  in  Regard  to  Onion  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Sabmitted  by  Joseph  Rosenblum.  Smith  Deerfield,  Mass.,  chairman  of  committee  of  National  Onion 

Growers'  Association.] 

CHANGES    recommended. 

I.  This  brief  is  submitted  in  connection  with  securing  legislation  under  schedule 
^''  paragraph  208,  which  will  protect  the  onion  industry  of  the  United  States  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  product 
in  the  United  States  and  its  cost  of  production  in  those  countries  from  which  it  is 
imported. 

These  briefs  are  a  summary  of  the  facts  compiled  by  the  various  onion  growers 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  by  the  various  associations  interested  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  onions.  Tho  figures  herein  contained  in  so  far  as  possible 
nave  been  taken  from  the  Government  reports  and  when  those  were  not  available 
trom  records  kept  by  the  various  producers. 

The  present  duty  is  zO  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds.  The  change  recommended 
is  a  duty  of  li^  cents  per  pound. 

The  reason  for  the  recommendation  of  such  a  change  is  that  this  amount  would 
fairly  represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  average  cost  of  production  of  onions  in  the  United  States.  If  such  protection 
19  not  given  as  will  equalize  those  the  inevitable  result  must  he  the  continual  increase 
|n  the  volume  of  foreign  importations  and  the  corresponding  decrease  of  production 
in  the  United  States  until  the  consumer  mil  ultimately  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
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producer.  To-day  with  the  difference  in  the  coet  of  production,  with  the  rMi-ff  .r 
exchange  in  their  unstable  condition  the  proposition  of  growing  onioDfl  in  Sdais  &^ : 
^i^t  for  the  American  market  is  attractive  and  is  interesting  capitel,  both  Wn  i:: '. 
abroad.  This  country's  producers  are  this  year  taking  a  loss  of  about  50  per 
the  actual  outlay  in  the  cost  of  production  and  are  not  going  to  continue  to 

Sroduct  which  they  know  will  not  return  them  the  actual  money  invested 
estruction  of  the  onion  industry  in  the  United  States  besides  rendeiing  this 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers  would  cause  a  tremendous 
loss  to  hundreds  of  various  farming  communities  in  various  sections  of  tbe 
where  the  onion  crop  is  the  principal  source  of  income  of  the  farmers  and  its 
marketing,  and  handling  constitute  practically  the  sole  business  of  the  rofUB  ir  •' 
The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  averted  is  by  legislation  increasing  the  dm? 
these  imports. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  INDUSTRY. 

II.  The  onion  industry  as  shown  on  Title  No.  1  effects  17  States  dipprtb-  iz.    ' 
matter  of  production  and  of  course  in  the  business  of  storing,  distributing,  and  cfiar*«.- 
iug  effects  many  more.    It  is  an  industry  where  the  capital  invested  in  f»ivm  §Zf  *■ 
houses,  equipment,  etc.,  equal  approximately  $55,507,500.     It  is  an  industry  vt_ 
constitutes  tne  principal  means  of  livelihood  of  about  100,000  people  dirml}  a:, 
many  more  indirectly.    It  is  an  industry  which  furnishes  trom  30.000  to  40  orii    .- 
loads  of  shipping  each  year.    Its  development  in  the  United  States  from  the  rr 
from  1900  to  1920  is  from  12,313  carloads  to  37,051  carloads.     In  the  Ca 
Valley  from  the  same  period  its  growth  was  from  1,000  carloads  to  3,600 
In  Texas  from  20  carloads  to  6,000  carloads.    In  California  from  500  cariosds  u>  * 
carloads. 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  the  average  yearly  production  more  than 
average  consumption. 

III.  On  Title  Nos.  1  and  2  are  found  the  average  production  in  the  United 
since  1914.    On  Title  3  are  found  the  average  cost  oi  production  for  the  T«n<r»  pr 
ducing  localities.    These  costs  of  production  are  obtained  from  takinir  from  thr 
dividual  growers  their  figures  of  actual  expenditures  in  producing  the  crop  i£  *.' 
various  localities  and*  averaging  those  figures.    The  information  as  to  these  ir**.^- 
rates  was  obtained  direct  from  the  carriers.    The  information  as  to  the  cost  ci  n  *-    : 
onions  as  set  forth  on  Title  5  was  obtained  from  the  owners  of  the  storage 
and  from  the  producers. 

The  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign  product  as 
Title  8  was  obtained  from  those  people  producing  onions  in  those  countries 
shipping  rates  quoted  on  the  same  title  were  obtained  from  the  steamship 


:u-." 
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No.  1. 

American  product — AnntMl  estimate  crops  onions  August  7,  J914^J$tO,  i 

States. 


X* 


States. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918      \ 

1M9 

Califomia 

Can. 

6,500 

400 

75 

150 

400 

Can. 

5,100 

400 

75 

150 

400 

Can. 

3,333 

700 

76 

175 

AID 

C9r$. 
9,000 
400 
75 

aoo 

300 

7,000 
4DD 
100  , 
200  • 
370  ■ 

5.250 

Colorado 

«DP 

Utah 

*S 

Washlmrton 

nt 

Oregon 

JBD 

Idaho                                      

SO 

Minnesota 

400 

200 
4,000 

400 

200 

2.000 

375 

400 

2.830 

TOO 

flOO 
1,560 

100 
3,262 

150 
7,255 

200 
3,000  1 

oOO' 

500  ! 

■ 

i.aoo 

900 

2,500 

350 

.S.»7 

10.000 

000 

4,000 

1.000 

1,000 

».VI(I7 

urn 

Wisconsin 

sat 

luiiana 

l,9» 

Illinois  

Ohio 

7,500 

100 

10,000 

400 

3,600 
300 
400 

3l,42.> 

1,100 
100 

9,070 
600 

3,000 
260 
400 

3,425 
100 

4,410 
HOO 

3,500 
300 
400 

3. 515 

Penns/ivania 

10* 

New  York 

5.Xa 

New  Jersey 

Ma^fsachiisetts 

x.ini 

Iowa 

«» 

Michigan 

m 

Total 

23,25i 

21, 4^) 

2K,108  1 

11.04'. 
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No.  2.      • 
Spring  and  summer  crops  anntially. 


states. 


"orward 

aliforoda 

'exas 

^trg:Loia 

rest  Virgtuia. 

<oiilsiana 

Leritiidcy 


ToUl. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Cars. 

Car9. 

Cars. 

CttT9. 

Cart. 

Can. 

34,47$ 

23,255 

21,433 

28,102 

35,107 

21,045 

600 

750 

1,200 

1,000 

1,100 

1,250 

6,500 

5,260 

6,100 

5,200 

5,000 

3,500 

200 

200 

250 

200 

30Q. 

275 

75 

100 

150 

100 

150 

160 

175 

300 

400 

600 

400 

175 

400 

350 

450 

400 

500 

400 

42,375 

30,215 

29,983 

35,602 

42,557 

26,805 

1920 


Cars. 

27,926 

2,000 

6,000 

300 

175 

200 

.  450 


37,061 


Total  cars  in  United  States  annually. 


-914 42,375 

1915 30,215 

L9I6 29,983 

^917 35,602 


1918 42,557 

1919 26,805 

1920 37,051 


Average  production  the  past  seven  years,  34,941  cars  per  year,  17,470,500  bushels. 
Average  consumption  the  past  seven  years  is  approximately  25,000  to  28,170  cars 
\>er  year,  14,085,500  bushels. 

No.  3. 

Comparison  of  figures:  Cost  per  100  pounds  onions  to  produce  and  deliver  to  Atlantic 
ieaboara  points  with  no  margin  of  profit  to  grower,  shipper,  or  receiver.  These 
Sgures  do  not  cover  onions  placed  in  storages  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  supply. 
No.  5  covers  these  additional  costs. 


States. 


(^lifomia » 

Texas 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana. 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  East 


Total 

Average  cost  in  United  States  delivered  Atlantic  sea- 
board points 


Cost. 


$1.30 
2.60 
1.40 
1.74 


Freight 
rates  per 
hundred. 


SI.  65 

1.65 

.60 

.30 


Haul 
(miles). 


3,000 

2,400 

700-1,000 

175-250 


Cost 
delivered. 


12.95 
4.50 
2.00 
2.04 


11.49 
2.87i 


No.  4. 

(Comparison  of  figures.  Cost  per  100  pounds  onions  to  produce  and  deliver  to  Atlantic 
seaboard  points  with  fair  and  minimum  profits  to  grower,  shipper,  and  receiver. 
These  do  not  cover  onions  placed  in  storages  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  supply. 

Title  No.  5  covers  these  additional  costs. 


State. 

Cost. 

Grower, 
26  per 
cent. 

Shipper. 

Receiver. 

Freight 

per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Haul 

(miles). 

Cost  de- 
livered. 

California  and  slope 

$1.30 
2.50 

1.40 

1.74 

SO.  32 
.625 

.35 

.435 

SO.  15 
.15 

.15 

.15 

SO.  20 
.20 

.20 

.20 

$1.65 
1.65 

.60 

.30 

3,000 
2,400 

700-1,000 

175-250 

$3.62^ 

Texas 

5.125 

Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota 

2.70 

New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
east 

2.825 

Total 

14.275 

Average  cost  in  United  States 
delivered  Atlantic  seaboard 
pomts 

3.74 

60713— 21— PT  30- 
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No.  5. 

Storage  onions — Additional  cost  on  onions  held  for  fall^  winter y  and 
because  onions  must  he  distributed  throughout  iheu  seasons 


Storage  rentals  per  100  pounds,  season ¥•  '•■ 

Shrinkage  average  12  to  15  per  cent  (about  15  to  25  cents) / 

Insurance  per  100  pounds 

Interest  6  months,  6  per  cent '.«' 

Total,  which  should  be  added  to  cost  of  production 


No  profit  figured  in  these  items,  nor  should  there  be,  as  the  profit  or  Ioob  v  parM' 
speculation.    These  items  are  actual  cost. 

No.  6. 

American  product — Average  cost  100  ftounds  onions  delivered  Atlantic  ttuhocrd  jr^'-i 

without  profit. 

Cost fc  ** . 

Storage  costs "• 


Actual  cost \  C 


With  profit. . 
Storage  costs 

Total . 


:i"* 


4     « 


IV.  The  sources  of  imports  and  the  volume  thereof  as  shown  in  title  7  art  fr.r- 
taken  from  United  States  Government  reports  and  by  figures  kept  by  iikltv.-^  ^ 
prior  to  the  institution  of  such  reports  by  the  Government. 

No.  7. 

Importations  of  onions. 


Year. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918 i. 
1919.. 
1920*. 


Biuhels. 


940.921 

7.M,5W 

1,257,808 

1,934.974 

261,029 

740,686 

1,772,868 


508.214 
•77,171 

"479,'aS7 
1.082,183 


J 


\m  ^ 


1  <n  K 


1 1918,  falling  off  due  to  our  entering  World  War  and  shortage  steamship  space. 
*  1920,  only  covers  period  of  11  months  to  Nov.  30, 1920. 

These  figures  are  extracted  from  figures  prepared  by  Foreign  Market  Sin*.* 
Bureau  of  Markets.  The  laijrest  amount  of  imports  come  from  the  followine  <*^' 
tries:  Egypt,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  Bermuda,  Mexico  Australia,  (^anarr  hdlCk^ 
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No.  8. 

« 

>rei^n  product — Approximate  coat  per  100  pounds  onions  delivered  to  Atlantic  sea- 
board points. 


Country. 

Cost  of 
growing. 

Con- 
tainer. 

Cartage. 

Duty  20 

cents  per 

bushel 

of  57 

pounds. 

Freight. 

Cost  de- 
livered. 

"VTJt  1 ' 

ia65 
.85 

«iao6 

«.15 

10.05 
.05 

10.35 
..35 

$0.60 
.60 

$1.71 

ain» 

2.00 

Total 

3.71 

erase  cost  dehvered  Atlantic  seaboard 
joints ..._ 

1.855 

Freight  rate  Eg:>i>t  to  New  York,  4,000  miles  haul,  compared  with  same  distance  in  United  States. 
»Ba«. 

'  Freight  rate  Spain  to  New  York,  3,500  miles  haul,  compared  with  same  distance  in  United  States. 
'  Crate. 

About  same  condition  prevails  in  other  foreign  conntriee  with  the  exception  of 
ermiida,  where  cost  is  greater. 

No.  9. 

oreign   product — ApproTimaie  cost  per  100  pounds  onions^  including  profits,   to  all 

sources,  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 


Country. 

Cost  of 

growing. 

Con- 
tainer. 

Cartage, 
etc. 

Duty  20 

cents  per 

biLshel 

of  57 

pounds. 

Freight. 

Profit. 

Cost  de- 
livered. 

pvpt 

$0.65 

.85 

»$0.06 
«.15 

$aa5 

.05 

$0.35 
.H5 

$0.60 
.60 

$0.44 
.51 

$2. 15 

paiu 

2.51 

Total 

4.66 

vera^e  cost  delivered  Atlantic 
seaboard     points    including 
profits 

2.33 

Bag. 


« Crate. 


Profitfl  figured  as  follows:  Grower's  profit,  25  per  cent  of  cost.     Commissioner,  10 
entfi  per  hundredweight.     Importer,  15  cents  per  hundredweight. 

No.  10. 

Foreign  product — Appro.vhtmte  cosf  per  100  pounds  oniona,   without  profits,  delivered 

to  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 

?pain $2.  00 

Egypt 1. 71 


Total 3.  7 1 

Average  cost 1.  855 


^'ith  profitfl: 
Spain. . 
Egypt.  . 


2.  51 
2.15 


Total 4.  60 

Averj^e  cost 2.  33 
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No.  11. 
Contrast  of  domestic  and  foreign  cost. 

1.  Approximate  coet  of  American  product  delivered  at  Atlantic  waboard: 

Without  profit t** 

With  profit *  •• 

2.  Approximate  cost  of  foreign  product  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard: 

Without  profit '  •  - 

Wi  th  profit -  • 

3.  Difference: 

Without  profit ^  "" 

With  profit I  .' 

4.  Tariff  requested  1^  cents  per  pound. 

These  figures  show  the  actiial  cost  to  the  American  producer,  fipired  ovw  a  ;^»r  •" 
of  three  years,  and  include  therein  the  actual  storage  costs,  because  as  a  part  ol  tbr  ^  •■ 
of  distribution  about  one-half  of  these  onions  have  to  be  put  into  storape  in  *nxi^ 
have  them  available  to  the  consumer.    In  title  9  this  Question  of  profit  doca  anc  Uf 
into  account  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  exchange  oetween  tiiiese  various  fr^r* 
countries  and  the  United  States  and  which  of  course  offer  an  added  indiic«r»c* 
the  foreign  producer  to  market  his  onions  in  the  United  States.    5?o.  cimfr>qvT.' 
the  tariff  asked  for  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  which  t^  Air' 
can  producer  can  not  change.    He  can  not  meet  this  emeigencv  by  derreat^tki    - 
production,  because  he  can  not  control  the  production  abroad,  which  would  iair-*.- 
as  he  decreased.    His  only  remedy  is  to  obtain  a  duty  which  shall  protect  him  t  v 
extent  of  the  actual  cost  of  production  against  foreign  competition. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  BRIEF  OF  JOSEPH  ROSENBLrM. 

1.  A  return  to  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  b&D  wrwd-l  » s 
afford  sufifident  protection  to  the  onion  industry  at  the  present  time  becaosp. 

(a)  The  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  has  increased  over  200  per  t-^z 
over  what  it  was  when  that  bill  was  in  effect,  and  the  freight  rates  in  the  United  "^t-* 
have  increased  from  75  to  100  per  cent  in  the  same  time,  so  that  the  duty  impiape  a 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  on  onions  would  not  equalize  the  present  difference  in^^ 
of  production  of  that  product  here  and  abroad. 

(b)  A  tariff  of  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  will  not  destroy  competition,  far  wh«  •^- 
market  in  the  United  States  reaches  our  cost  of  production  tne  importer  ca£  **b^ 
afford  to  compete  in  the  market  with  us.  Such  a  tariff  will  really  protect  the  Xm/^  ^ 
producer  in  times  of  overproduction. 

(c)  A  duty  of  1)  cents  per  pound  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  prarat  a  r 
industry  in  Spain  and  Egypt  by  American  capital,  and  under  the  present  duty  i^^ 
is  every  inducement  to  American  capital  to  invest  in  the  development  of  that  ifrf?^ 

(d)  A  duty  of  1)  cents  per  pound  would  not  absolutely  prohibit  importaty^  t: 
in  case  the  market  in  this  country  was  higher  than  the  cost  of  prodactiaii  hn*  .*-- 
effect  would  be  no  different  from  that  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  duty  in  1912.  wh**  •*■ 
imports  from  Egypt  were  lar^r  than  ever. 

2.  Our  figures  submitted  m  connection  with  the  volume  of  imports  und^r  *'- 
No.  7,  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  calendar  year  and  not  the  nacal  y«ar  '^" 
reason  that  they  do  not  show  a  steady  increase  during  the  period  from  1914  i.  ' '.' 
under  the  low  tariff  rate  is  because  from  1914  to  1918  the  Woria  Warpre>'<pnt«d  tib*  s*' 
keting  of  Egyptian  onions  in  the  United  States  and  materially  affected  both  tb^-  r^ 
ducing  and  shipping  in  other  onion-growing  countries.  The  work  of  reorfpimjiiir  l~ 
developing  began  again  this  present  season,  and  its  effect  is  being  felt  in  oor  ib^'i-'-- 
to-day  in  an  importation  greater  than  ever  before. 

3.  We  are  submitting  herewith  sample  cost  of  production  sheets  from  th^  \ar  "* 
States  in  which  the  American  product  is  grown,  and  on  those  sheets  are  iMin- 
daily  wage  paid  in  that  locality  for  farm  labor. 

Average  aaily  wage  paid  labor  in  the  United  States,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Average  daily  wage  paid  in  Spain  for  same  work,  43  to  58  cents. 
The  daily  wage  paid  in  E^ypt  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  exactly,  but  km**  *  v^ 
is  less  than  that  paid  in  Spain. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  White  wiU  take  the  place  of  Mr.  J 
Vaughaii;  representmg  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 


|>4     .. 
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TATEMENT  OF  KIRBT  B.  WHITE,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  D.  M. 
FEBEY  &  CO.,  SEEDSMEN,  DETBOIT,  MICH.,  BEPBESENTIHG 
THE  AMEBICAK  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this* 
ssociation  comprises  practically  all  of  the  importers  of  garden  seeds, 
wish  to  ask  you  to  refer  to  paragraph  762  on  page  106  of  the  bill,  in 
hich  it  is  stated,  *'  Garden  seeds,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for^ 

0  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

We  ask  simply  this,  that  you  make  that  duty  specific  rather  than 
d  valorem.  It  was  specific  under  the  Aldri(-h  Act.  It  is  specific 
ow  imder  the  Underwood  Act.  It  ought  always  to  be  specific,  be- 
iuse  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  appraising  the  value  of  garden 
»ecls. 

Your  committee  recognized  this  difficulty  in  1909  when  the  bill 
ime  from  the  House,  indicating  the  duties  as  ad  valorem,  and 
langed  it  at  the  request  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  reason  for  the  very  great  difficulty  of  appraisal  is  that  every  lot 
f  garden  seeds  is  an  individual  lot,  precisely  as  every  Holstein  cow 

an  individual  cow.  The  value  in  the  one  case  may  be  four  times 
le  value  in  the  other  case. 

If  you  wish  a  duty  which  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  as  indicated 

1  the  bill,  approximately  6  cents  per  pound  would  be  the  right 
mount  based  on  the  last  10  years  average  on  foreign  valuation- 
rith  American  valuation  it  would  probably  be  more. 

The  importers  will  cheerfully  abide  by  any  rate,  5  cents,  6  centSy 
O  cents,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  Aldrich  Act,  or  15  cents,  so  long 
s  you  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of  declaring  a  market  value  which 
lists  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  Nothing,  thank  you. 

TATEMENT  OF  DAVID  McMOBBAN,  OF  POBT  HTJBON,  MICH, 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  775,  chicory.  Under 
II  previous  tariffs  chicory  has  been  honored  with  a  separate  para- 
raph.  I  find  in  the  present  bill  that  it  has  been  grouped  with  dande- 
on  root,  coffee  substitutes,  and  acorns.  Why,  I  do  not  know,  be- 
luse  dandelion  root,  acorns,  etc.,  are  not  products  that  are  imported, 
r  ever  will  be,  to  any  extent.  I  filed  with  the  House  committee  an 
aborate  brief  on  the  subject  of  chicory,  which  evidently  was  not 

*ad 

Senator  McCumber.  It  may  be  that  it  was  too  elaborate. 
Mr.  McMoRRAN.  That  may  be.  I  thought  I  would  not  prepare 
ay  brief  this  time,  but  would  take  about  5  minutes  of  your  tune, 
he  bill  came  out  of  the  committee  giving  a  rate  of  a  cent  and  a  half 
fi  the  raw  materials  and  2  cents  on  the  manufactured  article,  which 
as  only  one-half  cent  protection  for  the  manufactured  and  meant 
le  absolute  destruction  of  the  chicory  industry  in  this  country.  On 
n  eleventh-hour  appeal  they  consented  to  put  a  rate  in  as  it  was  in 
le  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  1^  on  the  raw  and  3  cents  on  the  manufactured. 
That  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff,  as  you  will  note  from  the  record 
lat  there  was 'a  continuous  importation  during  the  Payne-Aldrich 
ct.  With  the  present  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  in  1914,  we 
ad  about  six  months'  experience,  and  it  put  us  out  of  business. 
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The  war  came  along  and  saved  us.  This  year  we  are  hanging  » 
I  closed  mjr  own  business  the  1st  of  July  with  a  loss  of  SlOO.OfiO.  «i^ 
to  this  tanff.     We  have  another  loss  facing  us  for  the  next  ye*r 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  cmcory  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  We  want  the  bill  left  alone  as  it  came  fp»m  * 
House.     If  you  will  do  that  we  are  going  to  be  satisfied.    Tl  *'.  .- 
not  exactly  satisfactory,  but  it  is  about  the  best  we  can  hopr  *  • 
We  do  not  want  to  start  any  disturbance  in  the  House.     Tlie  pn^  • 
exchange  conditions  make  a  3  cents  a  pound  difference  existing  •  - 
we  can  not  correct  it.     We  have  not  been  able  to  dis<*over  any  %  . 
of  correcting  it  except  by  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty,  whi«:.  : 
House  does  not  approve  of.     The  difference  should  be  2  cents  ln-t»'» 
the  duty  on  the  raw  and  the  manufactured  in  order  to  give  us  p*  - 
tection  and  put  us  on  the  same  basis  as  the  forei^  nianufa< :  -r  - 
Though  we  would  be  satisfied  with  1^  and  3  cents  if  it  is  aUovt^: 
stand  as  in  the  House  bill.     There  are  engaged  in  this  busin***- 
Michigan  about  10,000  farmers  who  grow  chicory,  abciut  5.00f»  •-.•■ 
year,  under  normal  conditions;  and  they  do  not  grow  it  every  >•- 
It  is  a  part  of  their  established  rotation  of  crops.     Some  year^    . 
farmer  will  grow  it,  and  the  next  year  his  neighbor  will  gnm  it  ■_• 
he  will  skip  a  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  all  produced  in  Michigan  ( 

Mr.  McMoKEAN.  Practically  all  of  it.     There  is  some  gn»wT!   " 
California  and  some  in  New  York.     It  has  been  gro^-n  all  orrr  • 
country.     It  has  been  grown  in  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Connectif   * 
and  New  York. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  there  much  imported  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  Yes,  sir.     There  is  some  imported  all  the  tiny 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  the  total  consumption  in  u .- 
country  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  from  10  to  15  p*  • 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  That  importation  hfc*  r/ 
up  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  With  that  50  per  cent  we  can  nc»t  r\  .*' 
because  the  business  is  limited. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  as  a  coffee  substitute,  is  it  m>l  f 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  coffee  mixture.     Your  imprfs>. 
of  chicory  is  probably 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean,  it  is  mixed  with  coffee  f 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  an  adulterant. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  iLl* 
coffee.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  No;  nothing  but  coffee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  it  sell  in  comparison  with  i: 
price  of  coffee  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  It  varies.     During  the  war  it  sold  at  twtct  l. 
ordinary  price,  because  we  bad  a  shortage.     It  is  now  selling  &- 
cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  mixed  in  what  proportion  with  o.£-« 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  About  10  per  cent  is  all  that  should  he  used. «.'  ■ 
that  is  used  by  the  coffee  roasters. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  purpose  does  it  servo  in  the  otf-* 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  It  makes  a  mellow  body  to  the  coffee  which  .• 
do  not  get  from  the  modern  Central  American  and  South  Anwrvi 
coffees.     You  remember  that  when  we  used  to  get  one-thiid  \f'^ 
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md  two-thirds  Java  we  got  that  mellow  body.  We  do  not  get  that 
any  more.  We  get  Central  American  and  South  American  coffees 
wmch  are  lacking  in  body,  and  the  addition  of  the  chicory  gives 
that  mellowness  which  you  ^et  in  the  dining  cars  and  in  the  best 
iiotels  which  serve  chicory  with  their  coffee.  It  is  not  bought  very 
argely  by  the  consimier,  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  We  nope  to 
educate  the  consumer  to  it.  in  mixing  the  coffee  the  proportion  is 
io  small  that  the  effect  in  price  to  the  consumer  is  negligible.  It  is 
^nly  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  poimd;  and  coffee  is  never  sold  by  split 
rents. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  kind  of  coffee  does  the  chicory  displace — 
ilocha  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  more  the  Java.  The  old  Java 
coffee  was  the  coffee  with  a  body,  and  the  chicory  takes  the  place  of 
the  Java.  It  requires  a  veiry  small  percentage  to  do  it.  You  do  not 
s^ant  to  use  too  much  of  it.  If  the  committee  will  simply  bear  in 
[nind  that  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House'  is  satisfactory,  and 
lot  reduce  the  differential  between  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
factured we  will  be  satisfied,  because  the  American  farmer  can  not 
export  his  product  unless  the  American  manufacturers  use  it.  They 
must  have  at  least  1^  cents  in  order  to  struggle  through  the  foteign 
exchange  difficulties,  and  then  we  will  be  on  tne  basis  that  we  were 
on  before  the  war. 

STATEKEVT  OF  A.  G.  HTJPFEL,  OF  ITEW  TOBK,  IS.  T. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Jacobs  and  I  will 
talk  on  mushrooms.*  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  mushroom 
CTowers  of  the  country  and  he  will  speak  on  the  canned  mushrooms. 
I  am  asking  you  to  leave  the  tariff'^  as  arranged  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  same  as  they  have  arranged  it.  I  am  asking  for 
the  protection  6f  a  real  infant  industry.  I  am  the  first  man  that  has 
ever  converted  a  brewery  into  a  musnroom  plantation.  During  the 
bearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  one  of  the  gentlemen 
appeared  and  stated  that  mushrooms  could  not  be  raised  in  this 
country.  I  have  brought  along  some  photographs  taken  by  the  In- 
ternational Film  Co.  and  the  Thompson  people  who  furnish  pictures 
for  all  the  Sunday  pictorial  papers  of  the  country,  and  I  show  you 
pictures  of  an  old  brewery  tnat  has  been  turned  into  a  mushroom 
plantation. 

Senator  Calder.  When  did  you  begin  this  work  ? 

Mr.  HupFEL.  We  were  put  out  of  business  during  the  war  by  pro- 
hibition, and  after  looking  over  25  or  30  industries  I  finally  decided 
to  go  into  this  industry,  finding  that  a  brewery  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose;  and  I  have  letters  here  showing  that  a  great  many  brewers 
of  the  country  are  turning  their  minds  nOw  to  raising  mushrooms. 
I  have  one  letter  here  from  the  Frank  Fehr  Brewing  Co.  They  have 
already  started.  They  now  have  about  20,000  feet  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  are  going  to  increase  that  this  year  to  100,000. 

I  have  a  letter  also  from  the  Moerschel  Co.,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  They 
also  want  to  take  it  up.  I  have  another  one  from  the  Houseman 
Brewing  Co. ,  of  Madison,  Wis.  Another  from  the  Sheeby  Spring  Brew- 
ing Co.,  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Another  one  from  the  Stroh  Brewery,  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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You  see  what  I  have  done  here  [exhibiting  photographs]  is  t<»  «j- 
a  new  field,  and  I  feel  that  with  proper  protection,  sucn  as  the  Hi*- 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  provided  for  us,  this  ftre:- 
gling  industry,  which  was  started  in  this  country,  I  undeffia: : 
about  12  or  15  years  ago,  can  flourish.  This  industry,  I  found  *' 
investigation,  raises  about  a  million  pounds  of  mushrooms  a  v.^- 
and  there  are  imported  about  eight  to  nine  million  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  membei:s  of  the  press  here  are  ven  o  - 
sirous  of  knowing  whether  these  mushrooms  grown  in  the  brrwrt"-^ 
contain  a  ^'kick. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  Senator,  if  I  told  you  it  contained  over  2.75  I  tr. 
afraid  our  sales  would  be  so  increased  that  we  could  not  fiD  the  futdfr- 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  tariff  on  mushrooms  now  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  The  industry  has  been  under  a  tariff  of  ab*»a*  .': 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Jokes.  I  have  not  the  bill  before  me.  Is  that  whai  t*' 
House  bill  provides  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  The  House  bill  provides  for  33  per  cent  ad  Talf^rnr 
American  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  What  difference  will  there  be  between  the  r*- 
rates  ? 

Mr.  HuppEL.  We  figure  that  the  rate  will  be  about  35  cents  a  pour : 
under  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  raised  from  3  cents  to  35  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  Two  and  one-half  cents  is  nothing.  It  is  not  even  k 
tariff  for  revenue. 

Senator  Jones.  You  started  in  this  business  when  the  tariff  was  •: 
cejits  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  During  the  war  when  they  could  not  be  impt»rtr»: 
when  I  was  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  start  into  the  business  with  the  idea  •!.•-* 
you  would  get  protection  of  35  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  Not  exactly.  I  had  to  use  my  plant  for  sometki;: 
I  looked  over  all  these  various  other  industries,  and  none  of  them  w^> 
setting  the  world  afire  with  their  profits.  I  started  out  on  thi*  »•• 
these  photographs  will  show  you.  Let  me  take  this  one  picture  h*:- 
[indicating].  This  shows  the  cellars  dismantled.  This  shows  too  ti- 
experiment  of  using  the  cubic  capacity  [indicating.  Those  ait  •^' 
wooden  frames,  2  or  2i  feet  apart,  on  which  musmt>oms  are  r^' 
I  will  show  you  those  same  cellars  of  steel  construction,  six  tier?  b? 
using  the  entire  capacity.  The  brewery  cellars  were  about  the  «-■• 
of  this  room,  and  to  raise  mushrooms  under  this  system — the  Frtr.-  * 
system — on  the  floor,  was  wasting  a  lot  of  this  room.  So  wr  li  - 
gone  into  it  in  this  manner  [indicatinj^  on  photograph]. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  ^ven  h}  • 
House  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL,  Yes,  sir.     I   merely  as>k  you   to  hold   it,  Seni*« 
That  is  iJl. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  material  are  they  grown  in  ? 

Mr.  IIuPFEL.  Fermented    horse    manure   or   compost*     It   t**- 
about  three  weeks  to  ferment  that.     The  spawn  is  inserted*  wLi*-! 
really  the  plant.     The  mushroom  has  seeds  or  spores,  and  iht^  ■■" 
plantod,  and  that  spore  goes  into  the  compost,  the  myoeliom.  *> » 
call  it,  which  is  really  the  plant.     It  reproauces  itself  and  bears  fr- 
aud that  fruit  is  the  mushroom. 
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Senator  Calder.  It  is  your  idea  that  if  proper  protection  is  given 
t  will  so  encourage  the  industry  that  you  can  take  care  of  all  of  it 
rithout  any  importations  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HupPEL.  I  think  so;  yes,  Senator. 

Senatar  Calder.  And  competition  would  bring  down  the  price  of 
he  raw  article  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  That  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  million  pounds  did  you  say  are 
mported  now  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  From  the  records  I  have  here  from  Washington, 
)etween  eirfit  and  nine  milUon  pounds 

wSenator  Jones.  How  many  pounds  do  you  expect  to  produce  in 
rour  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  We  expect  to  get  the  capacity  up  next  year  to  about 
J00,000  pounds. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  it  will  require  a  number  of  plants  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  We  are  not  the  only  growers  in  the  .United  States, 
[t  will  give  them  a  chance.  Canada  has  put  a  duty  of  30  cents  upon 
:\jnerican  mushrooms  raised  out  in  the  far  West.  There  are  a  great 
many  mushrooms  out  in  the  West,  but  because  of  the  low  price  of 
the  imported  mushrooms  they  have  been  driven  out  of  business  from 
time  to  time. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  mushrooms  sell  for? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  It  varies.  At  this  particular,  season  of  the  year 
when  no  fresh  mushrooms  can  be  obtained,  they  sell  at  80  cents  to 
$1  a  pound.  In  the  height  of  the  season,  in  the  wintertime,  they  run 
about  30  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  rather  have  a  specific  duty  so  that 
you  would  know  what  the  price  was  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  We  would  rather  have  a  specific  duty,  but  we  are 
satisfied  with  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done  for  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  when  your  mushrooms  are  selling  in 
this  country  at  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per 
cent  would  be  ample  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  what  about  it  when  they  are  selling  at  $1  a 
pound  in  the  United  States?  Do  you  want,  then,  to  get  35  cents 
duty? 

Mr.  Hltfel.  No.     When  they  are  selling  at  $1  a  pound 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  need  any  protection  then,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Hupfel.  The  situation  is  just  this,  Senator:  The  Anierican 
public  are  not  used  to  using  the  fresh  mushrooms.     They  use  the 
dried  and  the  canned  mushrooms,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
mushrooms  are  ground  up  for  sausage  and  soups.     The  imported 
mushroom  breaks  the  American  market  for  fresh  mushrooms. 
Senator  Jones.  Is  that  seasonal  ? 
Mr.  Hupfel.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Jones.  What  seasons  of  the  year? 
Mr.  Hltfel.  The  only  season  that  mushrooms  are  very  high  is  in 

the  months  of  July  and  August;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they 

can  not  be  raised  without  proper  refrigerating  facilities.     There  is  one 

other  mushroom  grower  who  has  put  in  an  ice  machine,  and  the 

breweries  have  refrigerating  facilities.     We  have  refrigerating  ma- 
chines, and  thereby  control  the  temperature  of  the  cellars,  which  is 

a  very,  very  important  thing. 
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Senator  Jones.  So,  then,  the  price  of  mushrooms  in  the  United 
States  actually  varies  each  year,  generally  speaking,  from  30  to  40 
cents  a  poimd  up  to  $1  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  The  high  price  is  only  in  the  summer  time. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  m  the  summer  time  you  would  have  a  tariff 
of  35  cents  a  pound  when  prices  are  high,  and  in  the  other  months  of 
the  year  from  9  to  10  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  assume  that  the  imported  mushrooms  would  regu- 
late it  to  cover  those  two  months.  Directly  after  the  war  they 
imported  here  a  whole  shipload  of  mushrooms,  one-half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  coming  in,  in  cans,  and  they  were  held  over.  Prior  to 
the  war  it  broke  the  market  from  something  like  60  cents  to  30  cents 
in  New  York.     We  could  not  produce  them  for  30  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  What  can  you  produce  them  for  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  About  40  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  say  the  imports  were  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  Between  eight  and  nine  million,  I  am  advised. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  official  statement  here  is  that  the  total 
quantity  imported  in  1921  was  3,732,459  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  means  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.  And  in  1920  there  were  imported 
3,301,000  pounds. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  have  the  figures  here  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 

Senator  Jones.  The  difference  might  be  in  the  classification, 
whether  fresh  mushrooms  or  canned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  These  are  the  total  importations. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  have  the  figures  here  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Here  are  the  official  figures  of  the  Treasury 
Department  [indicating]. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  do  not  know  where  these  came  from.  I  will  read 
them  to  you.  In  1918,  1,200,000  pounds;  in  1919,  2,093,000;  1920, 
for  the  first  nine  months,  2,200,000  pounds.  They  did  not  have  the 
figures  for  the  last  quarter. 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  about  the  same  as  the  figures  you  have 
read. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  These  are  from  France.    That  is  all,  sir.    I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAKD  H.  JACOBS,  OF  WEST  CHESTEB,  PA. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  mushrooms  grown  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  are  far  beyond  the  estimates  given.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture asked  me  to  get  as  close  an  estimate  on  the  subject  as  I 
possibly  could,  within  the  past  year,  and  I  figure  that  there  are  from 
five  to  six  million  pounds  of  fresh  mushrooms  grown,  and  they  are 
getting  to  be  used  very  largely  in  place  of  the  canned  mushrooms.  I 
myself  grew  600,000  pounds  last  year.  Mr.  Hupfel  grew  200,000 
pounds.  That  amounts  to  800,000  for  two  growers  alone.  We  have 
at  least  250  growers  in  the  East  and  a  good  many  in  the  West.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  American  farmer  can  grow  all  the  mushrooms 
that  can  possibly  bo  used  in  this  country,  either  frovsh  or  canned. 

I  have  just  completed  a  trip  through  the  West  investigating  the 
canned-mushroom  situation,  and  the  large  wholesale  dealers  told  me 
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that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  canned  mushrooms  imported 
are  used  by  Chinamen.  There  are  about  900  Chinese  chop-suey 
restaurants  in  Chicago  alone,  and  about  800  in  New  York  City. 
They  take  mushrooms  like  these  [indicating]  and  cut  them  up  m 
little  slices  and  lay  them  across  the  top  of  the  dish  for  decorating 
purposes  and  serve  them  to  their  customers.  They  prefer  the 
imported  mushrooms  because  they  are  bleached  white  and  they 
retain  that  white  color.  We  know  of  no  means  in  this  country 
within  the  law  by  which  we  can  bleach  mushrooms  white  as  marble 
and  have  them  retain  that  color  without  using  chemicals,  which  we 
could  readily  do.  But  the  pure-food  authorities  will  not  permit  us 
to  do  that.  They  are  at  liberty  to  come  and  inspect  our  plants  at 
any  time,  but  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  plants  in  the 
foreign  places  where  the  mushrooms  are  canned  for  importation  to 
this  country. 

So  that  we,  as  growers  and  canners,  consider  that  we  have  an  unfair 
competition  there.  We  are  against  the  bleached  foreign  mushrooms 
when  we  are  not  permitted  to  bleach  our  own  mushrooms.  These 
retain  the  natural  color,  which  is  a  cream  color,  and  the  natural  flavor, 

and  they  are  just  as  good  as  fresh  mushrooms 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  chemical  is  used  in  the 
bleaching  process  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Sulphur  fumes.  That  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  whiten  the  surface,  and  there  are  traces  of  the  sulphur  used.  When 
you  open  a  can  of  fresh  mushrooms  you  can  often  detect  the  odor  of 
sulphur,  although  you  can  not  detect  the  sulphur  itself  in  the  mush- 
rooms. We  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  that,  and  I  would  not 
encourage  it  because  it  is  not  necessary.  The.  natural  flavor  and 
color  are  far  more  desirable.  The  Chinamen  come  from  across  the 
Pacific  and  land  in  our  country  and  go  across  the  Atlantic  to  get  these 
bleached  mushrooms,  and  come  back  and  feed  the  American  people, 
who  would  much  prefer  to  have  fresh  mushrooms  or  home-canned 
mushrooms.  '  I  never  eat  the  French  mushrooms  because  I  consider 
that  they  are  flavorless.  Any  mushroom  grower  does.  I  am  ac- 
auainted  with  pretty  nearly  all  the  mushroom  growers,  and  I  know 
tnat  if  the  demand  in  this  country  warranted  growing  double  the 
supply  of  mushrooms  in  this  country  they  could  almost  do  it  in  a 
year;  and,  as  Mr.  Hupfel  says,  thay  are  going  into  the  mushroom 
Dusiness  in  every  State  in  the  Union  that  will  grow  them. 

From  a  canner's  standpoint  we  would  like  to  see  the  duty  increased 
to  40  per  cent.  We  have  never  had  a  duty  in  this  country  that  would 
permit  us  to  can  mushrooms  and  sell  them  on  the  market.  I  think 
It  is  a  shame  that  we  never  have. 

Under  the  McKanley  law  we  had  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Thejr  might  as  well  have  been  free,  because  they  could  put  mushrooms 
into  *the  notels  in  this  country  at  one-half  our  cost  of  production. 

I  started  in  the  canning  industry  and  got  a  lot  of  musnroom  growers 
interested  10  years  ago,  but  the  foreign  growers  put  us  out  of  business 
right  away.  We  lost  everything  we  put  into  it,  just  because  their 
labor  and  other  conditions  are  more  suitable  to  producing  mushrooms 
cheaply  over  there.  We  have  very  expensive  buildings  to  put  up  and 
expensive  coal  and  the  disadvantage  oi  the  freight  rates  that  we  have. 
I  used  to  pay  70  cents  a  ton  for  manure.  Now  I  pay  $1.40.  I  used 
to  pay  16|  cents  an  hour  for  the  best  Italian  labor,  and  now  I  pay 
35  cents. 
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If  you  will  give  us  what  we  request  we  will  produce  mushrooms  in 
two  or  three  times  the  quantity,  and  the  benefit  all  goes  to  the 
American  farmer.  The  growers  themselves  will  can  them  and  sell 
them  without  any  profit  ii  they  have  to,  just  to  get  the  trade  and  get 
the  business  and  grow  more  mushrooms.     I  think  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBGE  O'HAEA,  PSESIDEITT  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATED IMPOBTEKS  OF  FOOD  PBODUCTS. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Greorge 
O'Hara.  I  am  president  of  the  Associated  Importers  of  Food  Prod- 
ucts, with  headquarters  in  New  York,  althougn  our  association  is  a 
national  one,  having  members  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  six  witnesses  on  our  list — seven  including  yourself — and  we 
have  30  minutes  in  which  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  am  going  to  make  my  statement  very  brief. 
Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Referring  to  the  proposed  tarilBF  of  33J  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  mushrooms,  House  bill  7456,  paragraph  766,  page  106. 
Our  association  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  high  rate  is  proposed  in 
consequence  of  the  erroneous  testimony  of  various  fresh  mushroom 
growers  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  recent  hear- 
mgs,  not  only  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
marketing  their  product  in  tins,  but  also  as  to  why  the  French  canned 
mushrooms  have  the  preference  with  the  chefs  in  the  hotels,  and 
also  as  to  the  conditions,  costs,  etc.,  of  the  packing  of  the  French 

article.  .  ;  . 

I  have  here  the  hearings  on  the  general  tariff  revision  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  page  1760  of  Mr.  Jacobs's 
testimony — I  presiune,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  to-day — ^he 
mentioned  something  similar  to  what  he  told  you  about  the  disad- 
vantage that  they  are  up  against  on  account  oi  the  bleaching  of  the 
French  mushrooms. 

This  gentleman  evidently  is  not  aware  of  the  conditions.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  pure-food  law  has 
been  in  existence,  to  import  any  mushrooms  into  the  United  States 
that  are  bleached  with  sulphate  of  copper.  I  myself  am  an  importer 
and  also  a  manufacturer  of  mushrooms  on  the  other  side,  and  1  have 
had  30  years'  experience  in  the  business. 

He  said  the  same  thing  as  he  told  you  gentlemen  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  importers  are  more  hkely  to  be  picked 
up  on  anything  of  that  kind  than  the  domestic  manufacturers  would 
be  if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  because  our  goods  come  through  the 
different  ports,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  offices  in  every 
one  of  the  appraisers^  stores.  They  have  quite  a  staff  in  New  York 
City,  where  most  of  these  mushrooms  come  in. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  that  true  down  to  the  time  that  our  pure- 
food  law  was  adopted  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Before  the  pure-food  law  there  was  a  pinch  of  sul- 
phur put  into  bleached  mushrooms,  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  bleach  them.     The  Frenchmen  have  a  little  secret  of 
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their  own  which  meets  with  the  apmroval  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment here,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bleaching  them  any  more. 
We  sell  just  as  many  without  bleaching  them  as  we  used  to  before 
the  pure-food  law  went  into  effect. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Jacobs  is  still  in  the  room,  as  I  want  to  say  here 
now  that  his  statement  is  absolutely  unfounded.  I  do  not  thmk  he 
makes  the  statement  maliciously,  out  he  evidently  is  not  posted. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  takes  samples  out  of  the  different  ship- 
ments, and  they  know  if  there  is  sucn  a  thing  going  on.  If  there 
were,  we  would  have  to  reexport  the  goods.  Tnere  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  taking  place.  The  domestic  manufacturer  might  *'get  away 
with  it/'  to  use  a  slang  expression,  because  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
him  except  that  he  might  be  picked  up  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  something  aoout  the  chefs,  in  his  statement  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  preferring  these  canned  mushrooms. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  business  for  fresh  mushrooms  and  business 
for  canned  mushrooms.  Those  who  prefer  the  canned  mushrooms 
prefer  them  because  of  the  economy.  They  can  open  up  a  tin  of 
mushrooms,  if  some  one  drives  up  to  the  hotel  and  asKs  for  steak  and 
mushrooms,  and  there  is  no  waste.  If  they  were  to  buy  several 
baskets  of  fresh  mushrooms  and  did  not  use  them  there  would  be  a 
loss.  There  are  some  road  houses  who  make  a  specialtv  of  chicken 
and  mushrooms,  and  those  places  would  probably  prefer  the  fresh 
mushrooms,  because  they  would  use  a  great  many  oi  them. 

I  have  talked  with  hotel  chefs,  and  I  find  that  some  prefer  the  fresh 
mushrooms,  and  some  prefer  the  canned  because  of  tne  econouay. 

In  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gross  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, page  176  of  these  hearings,  he  spoke  of  the  cost  and  compared 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  as  against  what  the  French  pay. 
In  the  meantime  I  wrote  over  to  the  other  side  and  received  complete 
information. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  labor  is  higher.  Mr.  Gross  said  that 
the  Americans  pay  from  $4  to  $5  a  day,  and  in  his  testimony  he  said 
that  the  French  labor  received  from  60  to  75  cents  a  day. 

The  actual  price  that  the  French  laborers  are  paid  is  2  J  francs  per 
hour,  say,  20  cents  on  exchange  of  eight.  That  is  normal,  or,  rather, 
it  is  about  what  the  exchange  has  been  for  some  little  time  back. 
That  is  $2  a  day  of  10  hours.  The  chief  workman,  who  has  to  know 
something  about  the  qualities  of  mushrooms,  etc.,  receives  250 
francs  per  week,  or  $20  per  week. 

Another  one  of  the  arguments  used  with  reference  to  mushrooms 
was  the  question  of  labor  and  the  question  of  manure  and  the  question 
of  coal.  As  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  you  heard  Mr.  Jacobs  say  that 
they  had  a  high  price  to  pay  for  coal.  What  do  you  imagine  the 
price  of  coal  must  be  in  France?  It  has  been  considerably  higher, 
sometimes  four  and  five  times  as  high  as  we  have  to  pay  for  coal 
which  is  sent  into  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jacobs 's  own  State,  right  from 
near-by  mines.  In  France  it  is  a  question  of  receiving  it  principally 
from  England.     The  coal  there  is  considerably  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Jacobs  or  Mr.  Gross  testified — or,  I  believe,  it  was  a  Mr.  Evans; 
either  one  of  those  three  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  mushrooms — that 
American  manure  was  $2.80  a  ton,  and  that  the  freight  was  $3.50, 
niaking  a  total  of  $6.30  delivered  at  their  factories. 
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They  went  on  to  say  that  in  France,  in  the  cities  of  Paris  %sti 
Bordeaux,  there  are  caves  that  have  been  quarried  out  for  centime 
and  that  those  caves  are  used  for  the  production  of  mushnw<zB 
That  is  absolutely  a  mvth.  There  is  no  such  thing.  In  the 
combs  of  France  never  nave  mushrooms  been  raised. 

They  went  on  to  say,  further,  that  in  regard  to  this  manure  it 
delivered  to  the  factories  in  France  by  simplj  pushing  up  a  chnt^  a 
the  street  and  dumping  the  manure  down  mto  the  catacombs  an: 
caves  in  the  streets  of  raris  and  Bordeaux. 

I  am  telling  you  what  is  in  these  hearings.  The  fact  is  that  that  - 
absolutely  not  the  case.  I  have  been  there  many  times  myself  ar*: 
I  know  the  situation.  The  mushrooms  in  Bordeaux  are  carted  ^ 
wagons  and  come  by  freight.  In  Paris  there  are  some  quarries  <«:- 
side  the  city  where  musMooms  are  raised,  but  the  people  who  oitl 
those  quarries  exact  the  payment  of  a  rental ;  so  that  there  is  noiyarc 
free  about  it. 

In  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  it  was  said  that  th#--' 
cost  of  mushrooms  was  44  cents  a  poimd,  whereas  in  France,  iti^} 
said,  they  were  raised  for  15  cents  a  pound. 

Taey  are  not  right  in  that  figure.     I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
misstatement,  so  I  have  had  the  information  from  the  other  «io* 
The  information  is  that  there  are  different  grades  of  mushn^an* 
That  is  why  these  prices  vary.     They  cost  there  from  5  to  9  fran--^ 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  8 — 40  to  75  cents.     So  we  have  mi>fc- 
rooms  at  practically  the  same  figures  as  they  have  on  the  other  fid- 
We  have  cheaper  labor  over  there.     They  pay  a  little  bit  more  f*  r 
their  manure.     Their  price  deUvered  would  be  S6.30.     Our  pnr* 
delivered  over  there  is  $10.28.     This  manure  has  to  be  taken  •«' 
of  the  big  cities  of  France,  such  as  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  just  a$  it  ^^^ 
taken  out  of  the  big  cities  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York.     Our  lab»T 
is  about  half;  our  manure  cost  is  more.     The  original  cost  is  ahi»a' 
the  same,  but  we  are  handicapped  because  we  have  the  freight,  whrt. 
it  comes  from  the  Tours  section  of  France,  down  to  the  seaport,  aa-: 
we  have  the  freight  from  Bordeaux  and  Havre  to  New  \ojk  Cuj 
That  is  the  principal  port.     These  gentlemen  have  been  getun^  * 
rate  of  33 J  per  cent.     We  have  always  had  a  specific  rate  on  mQ>t.- 
rooms,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hupfel  say  that  he  would  i' 
satisfied,  because  I  am  hoping  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  m  » 
specific  rate,  even  though  we  are  wilhng  that  it  shall  be  higher  l^A• 
it  is  at  present. 

At  present  mushrooms  pay  2i  cents  a  pound  duty  under  '> 
Underwood  bill,  and  it  has  been  the  same  under  the  Payne- AWn«  ?* 
Act,  but  that  2^  cents  a  pound  duty  is  not  only  on  the  weight  i4  t'r* 
mushrooms,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  tin  and  the  immersing  ftn  • 
and  the  container,  and  as  100  of  these  tins  weigh  about  114  pouni> 
the  duty  per  case  has  been  $2.85.  As  each  tin  contains  8  ounces  ■ ' 
drained  mushrooms,  this  amounts  to  about  5.7  cents  per  poond  •■' 
the  drained  mushrooms. 

They  claim  that  they  were  not  imported  during  the  war.  Tk^» 
did  come  over  all  through  the  war.  These  gentlemen  made  a  it*- 
statement.  Probably  they  did  not  know  it,  but  we  imported  IDl^^- 
rooms  continuously  during  the  war.  There  was  no  diflirult}  * 
bringing  them  in. 
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Our  association  is  particularly  desirous  that  mushrooms  shall  be 
ontinued  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  as  we  know  that  it  would  be  a 
ery  difficult  matter  to  appraise  the  values  if  this  article  were  assessed 
t  ad  valorem  rates.  Our  association  has  had  experience  with 
irdines,  since  this  latter  article  was  placed'  on  the  ad  valorem  list  by 
ring  continuously  before  the  board  of  appraisers,  settling  disputes 
bout  yalues — a  lengthy  and  costly  proceeding.  As  most  packers 
f  mushrooms  have  their  own  ideas  of  grading,  we  can  see  nothing 
ut   trouble  ahead  for  our  members,  the  examiners,   and  for  the 

f^praisers  at  the  different  ports,  as  no  two  grades  would  be  alike, 
ence  we  recommend  that  a  specific  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound, 
icluding  the  weight  of  the  contents  and  the  container,  be  applied, 
'his  would  mean  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  case  of  100  half-kilo  tins,  which 
>  the  size  of  the  package  ordinarily  imported  from  Famce;  and  as 
he  present  tariff  of  2^  cents  per  pound  figures  $2.85  per  case,  the 
icrease  in  duty  we  propose  amounts  to  60  per  cent  advance  over  the 
resent  as  well  as  over  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

It  is  our  honest  opinion  that  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  weight  of 
he  mushrooms,  the  immersing  fluid  ana  the  cans  themselves — the 
quivalent  of  9.1  cent  per  pound  on  the  drained  mushrooms — is  the 
laximum  that  these  goods  can  stand,  and  that  any  higher  rate 
rould  so  curtail  the  importation  that  the  object  sought,  to  provide 
e venue,  would  be  lost. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  a  domestic  industry  in  fresh  mush- 
ooms  that  requires  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  we  can  furnish 
n  abundance  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  experiment  of  pack- 
ig  domestic  canned  mushrooms  during  the  war,  made  on  a  small 
cale,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  buyers  who  purchased  a  sample 
hipment  declare  they  will  not  continue  handling  these  domestid 
anned  mushrooms  on  account  of  the  poor  quality,  and  not  the 
est. 

The  houses  that  gave  me  that  information  are  the  very  houses 
rhose  names  were  used  by  the  gentlemen  in  their  arguments  before 
he  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me,  and  V  have  a 
?tter  here  which  I  would  like  to  submit  if  it  is  'agreeable  to  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  your  testimony 
ndprinted  as  such. 

(Tne  letter  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  as  follows :) 

August  30,  1921. 

In  the  matter  of  sardines,  our  association  respectfully  reouests  that  the  duty  be 
asessed  at  specific  rates,  similar  to  the  method  followed  in  tne  Dingley  and  Fayne- 
ildrich  bills.  The  tariff  obtained  from  this  method  would  be  approximately  the 
une  as  would  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  26  per  cent  duty  in  House  bill  7456. 

The  object  in  asking  for  the  so-called  Dingley  rates  is  to  avoid  continual  conten- 
ion  before  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  concerning  the  correct  values  on 
utlines. 

Members  of  our  association  and  the  association  itself  are  frequently  in  litigation 
efore  the  United  States  Board  of.  Appraisers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  ma- 
^rity  of  cases,  importers  of  sardines  have  been  paying  duty  on  a  higher  valuation 
ban  was  justified  in  order  to  escape  being  penalized  for  undervaluation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Associated  Importers  of  Food  Products. 
Geo  ROB  O'Hara,  President. 
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(Permission  previously  panted  by  the  chairman  to  file  the  Uk- 
lowing  as  a  part  of  the  testmiony  of  George  O'Hara:) 

Chambre  Syndicale  DE8  Fabricants  de  CoNSEavBS  Alimentaibx«, 

Pans,  7itM€  fo 
Ministry  op  Commerce, 

Paris. 

Sir:  The  United  States  Governmejit  is  at  present  studying  a  ^onenl  rrfon:  -: 
their  customs  tariff  and  the  American  suppliers  are  taking  drastic  steps  «iti  \te 
pu'blic  authorities  with  respect  to  commodities  in  which  every  party  is  intefoc^ 
in  order  to  increase  the  customs  duty  in  such  a  proportion  that  the  importat^s 
products  of  foreign  origin  be  impossible. 

We  thus  learn  that  growers  of  North  American  mushrooms  are  suggesting  tba:  ti- 
present  duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound  on  preserved  mushrooms  be  increased  to  50  o 

But  the  growers  acknowledge  that  cost  of  production  for  cultivated 
in  the  Stat^  is  about  44  cents  per  poimd,  i.  e.,  that  duty  on  same  woald  be 
to  the  cost  price  of  the  American  mushroom. 

If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  French  mushrooms  are  always  exported  tp  ti- 
States  as  tinned  goods,  duty  on  which  is  calculated  on  the  gross  wei^  <  1  pocr- 
tin  containing  oxuy  230  ^ms  net  of  mushrooms)  one  can  realize  that  .Kn^n-^ 
suppliers  wish  a  duty  equivalent  to  more  than  double  the  cost  price  of  the  '  — ^—  ■ 
product,  to  be  applied  on  our  preserved  mushrooms. 

In  order  to  justify  a  protective  exorbitant  duty,  American  growen 
hygienic  reasons  and  furthermore  pretend  that  the  production  of 
exporting  cost  very  little  indeed. 

Purposely  mistaking  dry  mushrooms  with  tinned  mushrooms,  they  prptrnd  :tA* 
among:  the  latter  wild  mushrooms  can  be  found,  these. being  picked  by  peo^'vf^ar 
unable  to  distinguish  the  right  kind,  and  often  they  are  found  to  be  iowonam 

They  further  state  that  our  mushrooms  are  bleached  with  chemicals,  t lie  me  d  w^  " 
is  prohibited  in  the  States. 

But  the  tinned  mushrooms' which  have  for  many  years  been  exported  faon  Frift  • 
to  the  States  in  larpe  quantities  are  entirely  cultivated  mushrooms. 

They  being  grown  in  quarries,  they  are  well  known  and  entirely  free  td  im^vf^ 
effects. 

On  arrival  in  the  States,  our  preserves  have  to  be  tested  by  chemists  at  the  Bui**i  " 
Agriculture,  and  if  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  American  regulations.  tb*nr  » 
mission  into  the  States  ip  immediately  prohibited. 

In  order  to  prove  that  tinned  mushrooms  are  really  cheap,  American  growtw  pr-t^ 
the  renting  charge  for  disused  quarries  where  they  are  culti\'ated  is  almost  iQAfs: 
cant,  and  that  Parisian  catacombs  are  specially  used  as  manure  can  be  thrown  xh*^'^' 
chimneys  without  expense,  the  workmen  on  the  mushroom  beds  only  Kettinf  *  •-  ■ 
per  hour,  viz,  72  centimes  in  French  money. 

But  the  growing  of  mushrooms  being  an  important  agricultural  uMinstry.  ihr 
plaster  quarries  convenient  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose  are  hired  at  *  «r«  :  • 
prices,  which  vary  between  0.75  franc  and  1  franc  per  square  meter  in  th*  Tar**, 
region. 

In  the  Paris  catacombs  no  mushrooms  have  as  yet  been  grown  nor  nuurai^  t»-  - 
thrown. 

Horse  manure,  which  is  very  hard  to  get,  costs  at  present  about  25  to  30  fra»v  >' 
ton,  in  railroad  station,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  is  9.85  francs  per  100  kiloa 

The  workmen  on  mushroom  beds  are  paid  2  francs  and  2.50  fraocs  p9  hcmt.  <^ 
workmen  getting  from  230  francs  to  250  francs  per  week. 

(Cultivated  mushrooms  are  sent  to  the  States  in  white  tins  wei^iin^  gross  t»  £  5* 
i.  e.,  a  little  more  than  the  English  pound,  the  price  of  which  ^-arying  betwe«  -  • 
francs  and  4.50  francs,  according  to  quality. 

But  these  tins  contain  230  grams  of  mushrooms,  i.  e.,  the  English  pound  <i  Fr^S'  * 
mushrooms  is  sold  in  France  &om  5  to  9  francs,  namely,  41  to  75  cents,  at  the  tur  ■ 
12  francs  to  the  dollar. 

If  carriage  charges  are  added,  plus  cost  of  duU',  2^  cents  per  pound  pes.  ^•^^"' 
per  pound  of  mushrooms  net  and  incidentals,  French  maanrooms  in  tae  States  Ki*«fc 
more  expensive  than  American  mushrooms.  

The  American  growers  are  therefore  trying  to  stop  the  importatuw  ol  ihs  *«*«^ 
article  so  as  to  realize  big  profits  prejudicial  to  the  American  popalatioii.       

The  culture  of  mushroom  beds  is  a  French  industry  of  impcwtance  and  the  jtmr-^ 
tion  of  same  occupies  on  a  big  scale  the  factories  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Le  Tom 
is  estimated  that  two-^irds  of  mushrooms  preserved  in  France  are  eent  lo  the 
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Sum  mi  Tig  up,  the  application  of  a  prohibitive  duty  by  the  North  American  Govern- 
nent  on  our  mushrooms  would  be  very  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  French  industry 
.nd  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  neeoful  will  be  done  so  that  our  embassy  and  com- 
nercial  attach^  in  Washington  be  without  delay  in  possession  of  all  necessary  docu- 
aents  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  reveal  the  exact  situation  to  the  American  public 
authorities  and  thus  avoid  the  previous  mentioned  exorbitant  duty.  We  are,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Chambre  Syndicalb  DBS  Fabricants  db  Conserves  Alimentaires. 

STATEMENT  OF  EMU  S.  NOBDLINOEB,  BEPBESEITTINO 
DBIED  FBUIT  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOBK,  105  HUDSON 
STBEET,   NEW   YOBK   CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  desire  to  speak  with  reference  to  para- 
^aph  763,  do  you — dried  fruit  ? 

Mr.  NoRDLiNGBR.  ParaCTaphs  763,  765,  and  767. 

I  have  been  requested  oy  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  to  suggest 
to  you  that  the  duty  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  be  retained. 

We  do  not  import  any  dried  beans  to  speak  of  when  we  have 
normal  crops  here.  They  are  only  imported  when  the  crops  are 
short  or  when  there  is  a  crop  failure.     They  are  used  principally  by 

f)oor  people.  The  principal  consuming  districts  are  the  mining  and 
umber  mstricts.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  consumer  to  put 
a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  cheap  articles  like  dried  beans,  or  1|, 
as  suggested. 

I  refer  to  ordinary  navv  beans.  Before  the  war  we  used  to  import 
them  from  Rumania  ana  Himgary  and  some  from  Russia.  During 
the  war  they  came  in  from  Japan.  What  the  outcome  will  be  when 
conditions  become  normal  nobody  can  tell.  We  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  import  them  from  Europe  again. 

On  dried  peas  the  present  duty  is  17  cents.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  the  duty  to  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  goods.  The  wholesale  value  of  dried  peas  is  about  3  cents  a 
pound — the  white  or  green  peas — and  tnree-quarters  of  a  cent 
would  mean  25  on  the  value. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  an  importer  or  grower  ? 

Mr.  NoBDLiNGER.  We  are  importers.  We  also  deal  in  domestic 
beans  and  peas. 

Lentils  used  to  come  from  Russia  before  the  war.  The  only  other 
country  that  produces  them  is  Chile;  but  when  conditions  become 
normal  again  Russia  will  probably  produce  them  and  be  able  to 
export  them.  They  used  to  cost  in  Konigsberg  2  cents  a  poimd. 
They  have  been  sold  here  to  the  poor  Italian  and  Russian  people  at 
2  pounds  for  5  cents,  but  the  average  price  was  about  5  cents  a 
pound  retail.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  this  article.  They  are  not  grown  m  this  country;  and  the  Dried 
Fruit  Association  thmks  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  poor  people 
to  put  a  duty  of  fully  a  hundred  per  cent  on  a  cheap  article  ol  food. 

oenator  Jones.  Do^  we  not  produce  in  this  country  something 
just  as  good  to  take  its  place  ? 

Mr.  NoRDLiNGER.  We  grow  similar  articles,  like  beans  and  peas. 
They  are  similar  food  articles.  But  lentils  is  an  article  which  is 
consumed  principally  by  Itahans  and  Russians.     They  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  it  at  home,  while  the  Americans  do  not  use  it  much  ex*->:' 
as  a  side  dish.  It  is  eaten  principally,  or  exclusively,  by  very  f>  •  - 
people.  To  make  the  cost  to  them  double  it  seems  to  us  is  an  in^z*- 
tice. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well;  you  may. 

Mr.  NoRDLiNGER.  Thank  you. 

(The  brief  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  phntri: 
in  full;  as  follows:) 

AcGCST  30,  UZl 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  New  York,  held  on  Au^ntft  J  . «. 
the  undersigned  committee  has  been  instructed  to  protest  against  the  mcri'^»    j. 
duties  on  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  proposed  in  the  tariff  now  under  conaideistirL 
your  committee. 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  arguments  in  support  of  our  conteotioo?- 

Beans:  Paragraph  763.  The  duty  on  this  article  under  the  act  of  1913  is  4J    'Zj' 
per  100  pounds  (25  cents  per  bushel);  under  the  emergency  tariff.  2  cent«  per  |^,-.. 
while  the  law  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  provides  far  a  duty  d  1 1  -•t-.« 
per  pound,  and  a  motion  has  been  made  before  your  committee  to  advance  Xh»  : 
cents  per  pound. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  nutritious  merit.     It  is  veil  L=r  v- 
that  beans  are  staple  food  for  the  poorer  classes.     In  normal  yeftrs,  the  I'nited  ^ih'^ 
produced  about  10,000,000  bushels  and  the  statistics  show  that  excludin^r  th«*  vtr 
years,  the  average  excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  been  less  than  1 ,000,000  bi:A«^   . . 
fact,  during  the  years  1897,1898,1899,  and  1907,  there  were  more  exported  than  imp  r«-: 
This  proves  that  in  normal  years  there  is  no  necessity  to  import  beans  fn«i  ••2- 
countries.     Only  in  years  when  due  to  climatic  conditions  the  crop  is  short,  car.  u. 
material  quantity  be  imported  profitably  and  just  in  those  years  when  prirep  is  -t  - 
country  would  tend  to  become  excessively  high,  import  from  abroad  woiila  nuticmi<ir*.xr 
condition  for  the  consumers  who  can  ill  afford  to  p&y  fancy  prices  for  a  necta*-". 
life.    The  price  of  beans  in  foreign  countries  on  varieties  which  formed  the  jt^- 
part  of  importation  before  the  war,  was  about  2^  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  point  oin: . 
the  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  would  be  equivalent  to  50  per  cent:  1 J  cents  ptr  pf  -  * 
would  be  proportionately  higher.    To  tax  the  poor  man's  food  to  such  an  extrt.'  .- 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  when  it  is  proposed  to  assess  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  on  ni\  '.* 
33}  per  cent  on  mushrooms,  and  22  per  cent  on  gooseliveis  which  are  luxiiheik.  ml  :  i.- 
increased  duty  will  not  benefit  the  grower  in  years  of  normal  yield,  as  the  sapr- 
this  country  is  sufficient  for  normal  demand.     It  would  only  injure  the  caomm'f  . 
years  when  the  crop  is  insufficient  for  normal  demand  and  in  those  yeais  tiie  rr  «  * 
will  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  product  anyway  as  a  shortage  in  this  countrr  wv.  . 
tend  to  increase  the  price  proportionately.     If,  however,  during  year*  d  t  rr- 
production  prices  should  be  neld  higher  by  the  growers,  it  would  tend  to  dn  rr  " 
export  orders  which  generally  come  from  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  isbc*i* 
Canada  or  other  foreign  producing  countries. 

Peas:  Under  paragraph  767  it  is  proposed  to  tax  dried  peas  75  cents  per  100  ;*  ur  -• 
split  peas,  I  cent  per  pound.     The  present  duty  is  10  cents  per  bushel  •  IT  o*'*  ;•' 
100  pounds)  on  dried  peas  and  20  cents  per  bushel  (33  cents  per  100  pottiMl»>  oe  *: 
peas.     This  also  is  an  article  of  food  which  is  used  almost  entirelv  t>y  pcmr  p^  r  - 
and  it  is  generally  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  Vniteid  Statm  rr^^ 
tion  in  this  country.    As  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  d<v»  *  ' 
separate  beans  and  peas  in  their  statistics,  we  can  not  fumigih  any  figum  r«Ar^- 
this  article,  but  our  experience  has  been  that  in  years  when  crop*  in  this  o  >-  - 
were  normal,  dried  peas  could  not  be  imported  from  abroad  and  compete  w.i*  • 
price  of  the  domestic  product.     An  increased  duty  would  therefore  only  irt    " 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  without  bringing  any  money  into  the  Unitai  >u''* 
Treasury. 

Lentils:  In  paragraph  765  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  on  thi5  art]r>  -   i 
cents  per  pound,  the  present  duty  being  25  cents  per  bushel  (42  cents  per  100  pmot  i« 
This  article  is  not  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States.    The  indcaffd  i-f 
would  therefore  not  help  any  grower,  but  simply  put  a  burden  on  the  rvos<aa. ' 
The  consumers  of  lentils  are  mostly  poor  laboring  people,  who  buy  this  on  ari « -c  * 
its  exceptional  food  value.     Before  1914  95  per  cent  of  the  lentils  imported  inrv  ^  •  r 
in  Russia,  shipped  from  there  to  Koenigsbe^g,  where  they  were  screened  and  d*«r-' 
and  thence  forwarded  to  other  partes  of  the  world.     The  average  price  in  Ka^^u^  •"! 
was  about  2  cents  per  pound.     A  duty  of  2  cents  therefore  would  mean  an  th">*-* 
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tVe,  therefore,  respectfully  reaueet  that  the  rat«s  be  chaoged  io  the  rates  in  force 
der  the  Pajiie-Aldrich  bill,  which  were;  Heana,  45  cents  per  bushel  (76  cents  per 
■>  pKJunds);  lentils,  45  centH  per  bushel  (75  cents  per  100  pounds);  dried  peas,  25 
ute  per  bushel  (42  cents  per  100  pouuds);  split  peas,  40  centa  per  bushel  (66  cents 
r  lOO  pounds). 

Thankiiig  you  for  your  consideration,  we  a: " 
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STATEMENT  OF  Q.   W.  B.   WALLACE,   OF  EBNEST  E.  HABKS. 
CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  represent  the  Associated  Shelled  Nut  Interests, 
viih  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  will  ask  permission  to  file  a  brief 
with  some  memoranda  within  the  next  few  days.  I  shall  only  now 
occupy  two  or  three  minutes  to  briog  out  some  points. 

Senator  McCumbeh.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  are  asking  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  almonds, 
both  unshelled  and  shelled,  shall  be  for  the  unshelled  3  cents  a  pound 
and  for  the  shelled  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  reason  for  that  request  is  this:  We  are  not  opposed  to  the 
protective  theory,  especially  where,  as  with  peanuts,  ttie  imported 
nut  and  the  domestic  nut  are  alike  in  character;  but  where  there  is 
a  difference  in  character  and  where  the  character  of  the  article  is 
suitable  for  particular  purposes,  then  we  believe  that  any  duty  that 
should  originate  with  your  committee  should  be  for  merely  revenue 
or  else  prohibitive. 
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Shelled  almonds  are  used  almost  entirely  by  manufacturing  con- 
fectioners and  bakers.  There  is,  of  coiu^e,  a  small  sale  in  the  retail 
confectionery  stores,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  used  in  the 
manufactm*e  of  confectionery  of  different  sorts  and  by  bakers. 

The  California  almond  is  not  and  will  not  be  used  by  the  manufac- 
turing confectioner  for  one  very  good  reason,  and  that  reason  is  that 
the  California  almond  does  not  have  the  almond  flavor  and  its  fiber, 
its  construction,  is  too  woody  to  permit  it  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  confectionery. 

Therefore  these  attributes  of  flavor  and  structm*e  in  the  imported 
almond  are  suitable  in  an  unusual  degree  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing confectionery  and  for  bakers. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  the  shelled  almond  should  not  be  so  high,  as  to 
exclude  the  shelled  almond,  and  it  may  be  so  high  that  it  would 
exclude  it,  because  the  confectioner  realizes,  as  well  as  the  baker, 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price  that  he  can  set  for  his  product,  and, 
as  one  of  my  predecessors  here  said,  any  little  bit  added  always 
makes  a  little  bit  more,  and  it  would  be  mipossible  for  him  to  sell 
his  product  if  the  rate  of  duty  was  so  high  that  the  imported  nut 
could  not  come  in;  and  he  could  not  and  would  not  use  the  American 
nut  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  rate  of  duty  asked  on  the  unshelled  nut  we  are  not  particularly 
interested  in,  because  the  American  nut  unshelled  brings  more  in 
the  American  market  than  the  imported  nut;  and  the  imported  nut 
imshelled,  especially  almonds  and  walnuts,  forms  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  amoimt  imported.  They  are  mostly  imported 
shelled. 

This  is  true  of  the  walnuts,  also,  and  more  especially  is  it  true  because 
the  California  walnut  is  the  best  walnut  that  is  grown  anywhere  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  walnut  that  can  compete  with  it.  They  can 
get  such  a  price  for  it  in  the  shell  that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  take 
the  shell  on  and  sell  it  as  a  shelled  walnut. 

The  imported  nut  is  not  as  good.  It  has  not  as  soft  a  shell.  It 
would  not  be  as  easy  for  you  and  me  to  sit  at  a  table,  as  we  can  with 
the  California  nut,  and  crack  them  in  our  hands. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  that  the  California  walnut  is  superior 
to  all  others,  and  the  almond  is  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  reason  for 
the  shelled  walnut  being  imported  is  because  they  are  inferior  nut^ 
and  can  be  shelled  at  a  price  which  the  confectioners  can  pay  and 
use  the  shelled  walnut. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  in  the  rates  between  the  unshelled  and 
the  shelled,  I  remember  reading,  when  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  had  found  that,  scientifically, 
there  were  approximately  3  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts  used  to  get 
1  pound  of  nut  meats;  and  then  in  some  of  their  calculations  in  tho 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  they  used  the  3 
pounds,  and  in  some  others  they  used  4  pounds  and  in  one  other,  in 
tabulating  their  output,  they  tabulated  the  shelled  at  50  per  cent. 
So  I  do  not  really  know  exactly  whether  three  to  one  or  two  to  ono 
would  be  absolutely  accurate.  But  if  you  will  look  at  the  prices  at 
which  these  nuts,  unshelled,  are  sold  and  the  prices  at  wnich  the 
shelled  nuts  are  sold,  you  will  find  that  the  ratio  should  be  nearer 
two  to  one  than  three  to  one. 
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^Vf  ter  all,  they  are  really  separated,  so  that  while  I  do  not  pretend 
>  be  a  scientist  myself  in  that  regard,  I  have  had  some  experience 
'ith  five  different  tariff  laws,  and  I  think  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
ast  that  the  specific  rate  ascertained  and  put  in  the  law  has  been 
>unded  not  on  some  scientific  thing,  but  on  the  value  that  the 
nshelled  nut  represents  and  the  value  that  the  shelled  nut  represents, 
^oii  have  figured  on  the  percentage  of  duty  that  you  wanted  and 
ou  have  made  a  specific  rate. 

The  Payne-Aldnch  tariff  bill  had  on  almonds  4  cents  a  pound, 
nshelled,  and  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  shelled.  So  far  as  tne  un- 
helled  are  concerned,  we  do  not  care  really  whether  you  put  it  at 

or  4  cents.  It  will  make  very  little  difference.  There  is  only  a 
erv  small  proportion  of  almonds  or  walnuts  that  are  imported  in  the 
hell,  anyhow,  and  the  domestic  producers  of  shelled  almonds  get 
.s  good  a  price,  with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of  imported,  as  is 
eceived  on  the  imported  goods.  That  one  brand,  the  Jordan 
Imond,  is  not  sold  to  any  verv  appreciable  extent  in  the  shell, 
t  is  sold  practically  exclusively  unshelled.  It  comes  in  boxes 
18  pounds  to  the  box  and  is  used  in  the  higher  class  of  trade. 

The  smaller  Sicilv  almond  has  the  flavor  and  the  texture,  but  has 
lot  the  appearance — and  after  all,  we  Americans  look  at  the  appear- 
ince  when  we  are  buying  something.  It  can  be  and  is  used  in  making 
dmond  paste  to  which  it  gives  the  almond  flavor  and  the  softness 
ind  the  desirability  in  taste  and  in  feeling  in  your  mouth  that  the 
ilraond  paste  must  have. 

With  your  permission  I  will  file  a  brief  later,  and  I  thank  you  for 
70UT  courtesy. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.   KELL7,  REPBESENTHTG  THE  KEIIT 

CO.,  CLEVELAITD,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  the  first  one 
to  appear  before  these  committees  representing  a  jobber  and  manu- 
facturer of  peanut  products.  Those  who  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  seem  to  represent  associations  and  are  the  secretaries  of 
those  several  associations.  These  associations  claim  to  represent  the 
farmers  to  a  certain  extent.  They  represent  themselves  and  the 
^hellers  and  cleaners. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  here  in  Washington  some  several  months  ago. 
I  was  called  down  here  by  a  number  of  people  who  operate  shellers 
and  cleaning  factories  in  the  South.  They  wanted  to  know  what  my 
position  was  in  regard  to  a  higher  duty.  I  told  them  I  was  in  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff;  that  I  was  a  Republican  and  was  for  protection, 
and  was  glad  to  welcome  them  into  our  camp  of  protection.  I  asked 
them  what  their  ideas  were  in  regard  to  a  duty.  They  said  they  would 
like  to  get  3  cents.  I  told  them  that  was  much  too  high,  and  if  they 
could  get  li  or  2  cents  it  would  be  extreme. 

Thev  told  me  at  that  time  that  2  cents  would  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tfory,  but  that  they  were  going  to  ask  for  3  cents  in  the  hope  of 
getting  2. 

I  did  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  the 
emergency  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  appear 
before  that  committee  at  its  last  meeting.  This  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  I  ever  had  to  appear  before  any  committee  in  Washington. 
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We  are  glad  to  have  them  get  the  protective-tariff  fever  down  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Virginia.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  time  thc\ 
ever  had  the  fever,  and  they  iiave  sm-e  got  it  strong  and  have  gone 
delirious  this  time.  They  are  now  asking  for  3  or  4  cents,  which  ii 
practically  no  protective  tariff,  but  a  stone  wall. 

What  we  buy  in  the  way  of  imported  peanuts  is  the  large  kernel 
which  comes  from  China,  counting  28  to  30  to  the  ounce  ana  30  to  32 
to  the  ounce.     These  peanuts  are  not  produced  in  Virginia  in  anv 

freat  quantity.     Jt  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  the  quantity  required, 
t  is  necessary  to  buy  these  selected  peanuts 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  a  moment.  If  they  can  be  produced 
at  all,  why  can  they  not  be  produced  in  quantity? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  best  that  they  have  produced  in  Virginia  is  about 
32  to  the  ounce  and  a  limited  quantity.  The  crop  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  1,250,000  acres  in  tha  South.  Of  that  quantity  1,000,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  Spanish  peanuts,  and  these  are  the  small 
variety^  kernel,  and  200,000  acres  consist  of  the  Virginia  white  peanut, 
and  this  variety  is  marketed  shelled  and  not  in  the  shell.  These  are 
sold  largely  in  the  shell.  There  is  a  verv  limited  quantity  of  lar^re 
kernels.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  shell  these  Virginia  peanuts  m 
large  quantities  to  get  enough  of  those  large  kernels,  because  they 
would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  the  small  kernels  in  great  quantity. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  buv  them  shelled? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  We  buy  the  kernels.  We  buy  nothing  in 
the  shell  that  is  imported. 

If  I  may  file  a  brief  I  will  cut  my  remarks  down  just  as  short  a.s 
possible. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  your  business — preparing  them  for 
market  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  prepare  them  for  market.  We  make  salted  pea- 
nuts and  peanut  butter  and  other  peanut  products. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  prices  this  year  are  ruling  low  for  peanuts.  The 
farmers  got  big  money  for  their  peanuts  the  last  several  years  and 
made  big  money  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us;  we  all  made  big  profits  the 
past  two  years.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Uncle  Sam  took  part  of  it 
and  I  lost  the  rest  of  it  by  buying  peanuts. 

The  farmer  is  lucky  this  year  in  the  South  who  grew  peanuts.  He  is 
not  compelled  to  dump  his  peanuts  like  the  gentleman  who  just 
testified  did  with  his  onions,  i  ou  will  find  the  peanut  market  report 
showed  that  140,000  and  some  odd  bags  hel(d  over  from  last  year. 
The  peanut  crop  has  been  consumed  so  that  there  was  but  10  per  cent 
of  that  crop  on  hand  some  time  in  August.  The  gentlemen  are  right 
here  in  the  room  who  made  these  statements.  I  received  from  Pret- 
low  Peanut  Co.,  Franklin,  Va.,  this  letter  in  August: 

The  domand  for  both  of  those  grades  is  certainly  improving,  and  we  believe  befor**  tho 
end  of  September  the  price  will  be  much  higher  on  account  of  the  limited  supply:  wt* 
therefore  advise  keeping  your  requirements  covered.  Just  as  soon  as  you  are  intor- 
estod  let  us  have  a  wire.    We  will  surely  try  to  make  the  price  attractive. 

Signed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Pretlow. 

The  Donaldsonville  Oil  Mill,  of  Donaldsonville,  Ga.,  said: 

♦•?iH^  farmers  stock  of  Spanish  is  verv  rapidly  diminishing  and  only  a  few  car  \ots  are 
fltiii  being  hold  in  this  section. 
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In  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  it  was 
:1  aimed  that  there  had  been  no  market  for  the  peanuts  and  that  thev 
;ould  not  sell  them.  It  is  true  business  was  quiet;  we  all  had  stock 
m  hand  we  could  not  sell  and  move  to  advantage,  and  there  is  no 
mestion  but  what  the  farmers  sold  a  lot  of  their  peanuts  at  a  loss. 
iVe  did  last  year  and  we  did  this  year.  I  bought  a  lot  of  peanuts  in 
jeorgia  this  year  and  lost  a  dollar  a  bag  on  them.  The  farmer  is 
ihead  that  dollar  a  bag. 

Again  the  Donaldsonville  Oil  Mill,  under  date  of  August  24,  this 
rear,  had  this  to  say: 

We  shelled  more  peanuts  last  season  than  any  single  plant  in  the  southeast,  and  are 
yell  equipped  to  take  care  of  your  orders  at  all  times  and  assure  you  that  they  will 
•eceive  our  very  best  attention. 

I  will  just  give  you  the  substance  of  these.  The  balance  of  them 
iimply  elaborate. 

I  believe  Lem  P.  Jordan  is  in  the  room.  He  said  under  date  of 
iugust  6: 

There  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  unmilled  as  of  this  date. 

That  shows  that  the  present  crop  has  been  used  this  year,  including 
the  140,000  bags  held  over  from  last  year. 
The  Suffolk  Peanut  Co.,  under  date  of  August  25,  said: 

Inclosed  you  will  find  confirmation  of  our  message  of  this  date.  We  regret  that  we 
are  unable  to  offer  Virginia  shelled,  as  our  stocks  are  entirely  exhausted  at  this  time 
and  we  can  make  no  further  offerings  until  we  can  secure  additional  stock. 

Mr.  Pinner,  of  the  Suffolk  Peanut  Co.,  is  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Bain,  of  the  American  Peanut  Corporation,  is  present.     He 
said  under  date  of  August  26: 

The  market  is  very  much  stronger  and  stocks  on  shelled  goods  are  getting  limited, 
and  the  demand  is  also  better  on  all  grades  for  the  past  few  days. 

That  in  substance  covers  the  peanut  situation.  I  have  simply 
given  a  few  of  the  high  points. 

I  claim  that  if  they  get  IJ  cents  duty  on  peanuts  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  all  low-grade  peanuts.  We  want  an  opportunity 
to  import  these  large 'kernels  running  28s  to  30s  to  32  per  ounce. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  28s  to  30s  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  number  of  kernels  to  the  ounce. 

They  talk  about  peanuts  growing  in  Gambia,  British  India,  Bur- 
mah,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  tnrough  that  section  of  the  world. 
Those  peanuts  can  not  be  used  in  this  country  by  the  manufacturers 
and  joobers  to  advantage;  in  fact,  they  can  not  use  them  in  peanut 
products  and  turn  out  a  decent  product.  You  can  not  bring  a 
peanut  through  the  Tropics,  because  it  will  soon  get  rancid. 

You  submit  the  peanut  to  a  high  temperature  and  the  oil  pores 
are  opened  up  and  the  nut  will  turn  rancid.  Senegal  and  India 
and  Gambia  peanuts  are  all  of  verv  low  grade.  You  can  not  make 
peanut  butter  out  of  them  and  tliey  can  not  be  used  for  candy. 
The  only  peanuts  you  could  import  here  are  the  Spanish  shelled 
from  Spain  direct.  But  they  are  ruling  hi^h,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
many  years — at  least  15 —  since  we  have  been  able  to  bring  any  in 
from  Spain.  Referring  to  the  statement  that  Senegal  peanuts  and 
Gambia  peanuts  and  African  peanuts,  British  India  peanuts  come 
iHj  thoy  come  in  in  very  small  quantities  and  will  always  be  brought 
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in  by  some  one  who  would  be  classed  as  a  "tenderfoot'*  in  thebu — 
ness,  who  would  bring  the  peanuts  in  and  find  out  they  were  differ- 
ent  grades  after  they  got  here  and  would  lose  money.  Th^  Ma-*- 
ment  was  made  that  no  peanuts  were  brought  in  through  End^^  i 
from  India.  We  bought  peanuts  in  London  15  years  ago  and  f^cr^- 
them  unsatisfactory. 

Senator  La  Folleti^e.  What  is  the  production  of  peanuts! 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  irr- 
are  being  grown  this  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  pounds,  what  does  that  mean! 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  do  not  know.  You  have  the  Gov»mn«.". 
figures  here.  Mr.  Bain  can  tell  you.  Do  you  know  how  mx'j 
were  produced  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  We  have  the  Governments'  report  on  that,  andwehar- 
our  estimates. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  do  not  know  what  the  total  crop  is? 

Mr.  Bain.  We  think  from  35,000,000  to  52,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  duty  that  will  protect  the  farni'T 
and  I  have  got  just  as  much  sympathy  for  the  farmer  as  any«r' 
But  it  is  folly  to  try  and  put  a  3  or  4  cents  duty  on  peanuv 
It  will  simply  prevent  us  from  unporting  a  few  that  they  do  '  : 

{)roduce  in  Virginia.  They  are  not  going  to  shell  up  the  pear:u> 
rom  that  200,000  acres  ol  the  white  peanuts,  and  that  is  all  tb- 
produce  there;  and  what  they  do  shell  is  the  broken  or  di5col<^»rv-: 
shells  or  otherwise  damaged,  as  these  nuts  are  worth  more  in  tl- 
shell.     That  I  know.     I  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a  brief. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Kelly  is  here  printed  in  full  v 
follows :) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Septanbtr  J, .'/. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Washin^onf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  proposed  duty  of  3  centa  on  nad^-  * 
peanuts  and  4  cents  on  shelled  peanuts. 

Practically  all  of  the  peanuts  that  are  imported  under  normal  oondittCBf  a^^  - ' 
large,  kernels  that  can  be  selected  from  the  Chinese  crop. 

The  American  crop  amounts  to  about  1,250,000  acres  at  the  present  tiiL^     '  - 
except  about  200,000  acres  are  the  small  Spanish  or  runner  variety  and  all  arr  it*^< 
for  the  market.    The  200,000  acres  of  larger  variety  is  what  is  called  the  \'Jc:-^ 
white.    These  have  a  much  larger  shell  and  kernel  than  the  Spanish  WMf*  c 
none  of  the  Sj)anish  variety  is  ever  imported. 

The  only  \  irginia  white  peanuts  that  are  shelled  are  the  damaged  natM  and  it  •■' 
ing  these  a  few  large  kernels  are  secured,  but  not  enough  to  materially  in  tenet  fr'.  •"' 
The  extra  price  that  the  shellers  get  for  these  few  large  kernels  compared  to  tfc*  -  -^ 
is  very  small,  the  balance  of  them  shelled  are  called  "No.  1  Viiginia  ShclW.   *^- 
the  trade  is  limited. 

That  the  present  crop  (1920)  made  a  loss  is  without  question,  but  this  crop  «»=-«* 
at  a  high  cost.    The  1921  crop  now  growing  will  be  made  at  a  mndi  lew  ct*    ^ 
Groner  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  peanuts  cort  6  l»^  *  ■'>- 
per  pound  to  produce. 

The  Alabama  Market  Journal  of  Montgomery,  April,  1921,  statm  that  ibr  oi^  •• 
$1.17  per  bushel  (a  bushel  of  Spanish  peanuts  weighs  30  pounds>  or  3  9  crt\* ',' 
pound,  and  these  coats  were  figured  on  high  cost  of  labor  and  fertilizer. 

We  favor  protecting  the  American  farmer  but  do  not  want  to  see  a  near  prrfc:.'  • 
duty  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

We  \nll  im]^ort  a  few  of  theao  large  kernels  for  the  high-price  tri«l««.  Km:  -^ 
be  eliminated  from  syndicate  and  chain  etores,  ^'herc  poods  ar»'  wld  at  a  *ir*i  '• 
The  peanut  is  the  only  poor  manV  nut. 

That  a  crop  will  oeeasionaily  make  a  loss  to  the  grower  i5  quite  in;^.  !•  •  "  - 
have  had  sea^'ons. 
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The  1920  crop  would  have  sold  at  a  profit  had  the  pay  roll  of  the  country  been  as 
irpe  a&  in  past  seasons.  You  know  of  the  present  unemployment  and  lack  of  buy- 
ng  pcwrer  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

About  50,000.000  pounds  of  Chinese  peanuts  have  been  brought  in  this  year,  and' 
learly  all  received  before  the  emergency  tariff  bill  enforced.    Can  also  advise  that  it 
?  neccjssary  to  bring  the  large  kernels  in  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and 
he  nuts  are  then  put  in  cold  storage.     Otherwise  the  stock  would  get  rancid  and 
vormy. 

Peanuts  never  carried  a  duty  of  over  1  cent  in  past  years,  and  no  amount  of  small 
mte  were  imported  until  the  last  few  years,  when  we  had  war  conditions,  and  at 
hat  time  the  grower  was  paid  from  two  to  three  times  the  price  paid  during  normal 
'onditions. 

Our  claim  is  that  a  duty  of  U  cents  per  pound  is  extreme  and  very  high  for  shelled 
)eanuts,  and  under  this  duty  only  IsLt^e  kernels  can  be  imported,  but  this  proposed 
ligh  duty  would  mean  practically  no  importations,  and  the  business  built  up  in  past 
f^^ears  -wroiild  be  destroyc^l,  with  a  big  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  no  appre- 
ciable gain  to  the  American  peanut  growers,  as  the  importation  of  these  large  nuts 
ices  not  conflict  with  his  interests. 

The  Kelly  Co. 
By  W.  H.  Kelly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHIT  B.  GOBDON,  BEPBESENTIira  PEA- 
irUT  CBUSHEBS  AND  VEGETABLE-OIL  BEFIXTEBS,  ALEX- 
AS^DBIA,  VA. 

Mr.  GrORDON.  My  name  is  John  B.  Gordon;  I  live  in  Alexandria, 
Va.     I  speak  for  tne  peanut  crushers  and  the  vegetable-oil  refiners. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentlemen  who  want  high  duties  on  all  kinds 
of  peanuts  are  in  the  room,  because  I  would  like  to  add  a  remark 
to  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  which  is  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  speaking  before  this  committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  who  claim  to  represent  the  growera, 
and  who  also  state  that  they  represent  the  peanut  crushers,  do  not 
represent  the  crushers,  but  represent  only  themselves.  The  crushers  of 
peanuts  have  interests  whicn  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
the  peanut  shellers,  and  it  would  be  like  having  a  German  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Frenchmen  to  have  the  shellers  who  are  represented 
bv  these  gentlemen  plead  the  cause  of  the  crushers  of  peanuts;  and 
ii  these  gentlemen  do  represent  any  crushers  of  peanuts,  they  repre- 
sent those  such  as  the  Donalson  Oil  Mill,  whose  letter  the  preceaing 
speaker  read  from,  who  have  abandoned  crushing  for  the  more 
profitable  shelling  and  grading  of  nuts  for  the  edible  nut  trade 
crushing  perhaps  a  few  cmls  and  unsalable  refuse. 

The  game  oi  the  sheller  is  to  keep  the  price  of  the  peanuts  just  a 
little  bit  above  the  height  a  crusher  can  reach,  and  if  they  can  do 
that  they  are  happy.  And  if  they  can  put  the  crushers  out  of  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  a  blessing  to  them  but  to  nobody  else.  It  would 
not  assist  the  southern  farmer,  the  grower  of  peanuts,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  do  the  vegetable-oil  industry  of  this  country  any  20od. 

I  appear  to  request  the  free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crusning  pur- 
poses, with  proper  and  suitable  duties  upon  those  peanuts  which  are 
to  be  used  for  edible  purposes ;  that  is,  those  peanuts  which  are  to  be 
supplied  to  the  nut  trade  or  the  roasters  and  salters,  the  confectioner 
and  baker,  and  the  peanut-butter  makers.  These  peanuts  compete 
with  our  domestic  peanut,  while  the  crushing  pyeanuts  do  not. 

The  proposed  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  unshelled  peanuts 
and  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  shelled  is  prohibitive  when  we  consider 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  oil  content  of  tne  peanuts  and  the  prospect 
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of  using  imported  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes,  because  then*  t 
be  a  tax  of^  about  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  resultant  oil.  «ij'ri  - 
the  normal  value  of  peanut  oil  is  only  about  5J  cents  to  7  cent*  *  • 
pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  oil  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lani  -^'j*-' 
tutes,  in  the  making  of  salad  oils,  in  the  packing  of  sardines,  in  mj  •  • . 
certain  cooking  fats,  in  the  making  of  soaps,  and  about  3  to  7. 
cent  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils  used  in  the  mauufactur* 
oleomargarine  is  peanut  oil. 

The  uses  are  quite  diversified  and  the  market  of  the  refin»-i 
is  of  such  specialized  nature  that  it  reciuires  a   considerable- 
competent  sales  force  to  seek  out  all  of  tne  different  outlet*.  '.-: 
being  quite  a  few  different  uses. 

The  domestic  peanut  industry  is  a  nut  industry  and  not  a', 
industry.     The  figures  which  I  will  give  you  to  support  this  statin;-- 
are  those  procured  from  the  Government  and  appear  in  all  " 
records,  and   therefore  are  not  subject  to  argument   and   r^n  ' 
readily  verified. 

In  1920  less  than  4.1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  peanuts  avmu 
were  used  for  oil-producing  purposes.     In  1921  to  date  less  than  . 
per  cent  of  the  peanuts  available  have  been  used  for  oil-pnxla- .r . 
purposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  those  figures  obtained  from  the  Xr- 
cultural  Department. 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  figures  which  the  percentages  are  based  up«c  ss- 
the  amounts  of  peanut  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  whioh  *:- 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Govemmec;  «.  - 
partments  and  applied  against  the  total  domestic  production  • 
peanuts  and  also  tne  total  importations  of  peanuts,  lliat  wil.  ■- 
covered  in  more  complete  detail  in  a  brief  which  I  will  file. 

The  1919  crop  of  peanuts  was  33,925,000  bushels:  apparentiv  .-- 
than  4  per  cent  of  those  peanuts  were  used  for  crushing  purpo**^ 
say  ^'less  than  4  per  cent,"  because  there  came  into  the  C4»ar*r 
despite  the  duty  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  crushing  peanut^^.  a' 
from  those  foreign  peanuts  some  oil  was  made.     There  are  no  tiz^i''^ 
which  show  how  many  foreign  peanuts  were  used  in  producing  p^i:   ' 
oil.     The  domestic  peanut  oil  produced  is  made  from  both  di)iD»^ 
and  imported  peanuts. 

The  1920  crop  consisted  of  35,960,090  bushels,  of  which  less  t?^ 
2  per  cent  has  been  used  up  to  July.l  in  the  production  of  oil. 

The  reason  that  the  American  peanut  indiistry  is  a  nut  indix-*r 
and  not  an  oil  industry  is  that  the  peanuts  will  bring  a  much  he  ' 
price  when  sold  to  the  edible  trade,  which  is  represented  by  ' 
gentleman  who  spoke  before  me,  than  if  turned  into  oil.  Thai  ••  * 
chief  reason  why  the  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  i.s  dmn*:.  •  z 
and  not  the  competition  of  foreign  vegetable  oils  and  to  the  cimip  - 
tion  of  foreign  peanuts.  The  peanut  crusher  can  not  affoni  to  «*r.- 
the  domestic  nuts  and  the  duty  won't  permit  him  to  bur  f««n  r 
crushing  stock. 

On  to-day's  market  the  sheller  of  peanuts  can  get  5J  rent-  p " 
pound  for  No.  1  Spanish  peanuts.     That  would  be  around  $7r>  a  ' 
that  he  would  realize  on  1  ton  of  farmers'*  stock  of  Spanish  pear.i/- 
Now,  if  you  turn  those  peanuts  into  oil  they  would  not  product*  ci* ' 
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than  $56  worth  of  product,  which  includes  the  oil,  the  cake  and  hulls, 
and  any  other  by-products      So  you  can  readily  see  it  is  much  more 

f profitable  for  the  nut  trade  to  use  the  domestic  peanuts  than  it  is 
or  the  crushing  mills. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  incorrect  statement  which  one  of  the 

fentlemen  who  testified  at  a  previous  hearing  on  peanut  oil  made. 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  intentional  or  not,  but  he  stated  that 
the  emergency  tariff  had  raised  the  price  of  the  farmers'  crushing 
peanuts.  He  stated  that  the  farmer  was  able  to  get  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  a  ton  for  his  crushed  peanuts  when  the 
emergency  tariff  went  into  effect  and  that  he  coulcl  now  get  from  $50 
to  S58  a  ton.  That  gentleman  did  not  state  that  while  those  peanuts 
might  be  called  ''  crusliing  peanuts,''  they  were  not  bought  for  crushing 
purposes,  but  are  being  sold  to  the  edible  trade;  the  crushers  can  not 
afford  to  use  them  So  he  should  have  explained  his  statement  in 
more  complete  detail;  also  he  should  have  stated  that  the  peanuts 
would  have  normally  increased  in  price  about  this  time  of  tlie  year 
no  matter  what  purpose  they  were  being  used  for. 

The  people  who  will  suffer  most  if  the  crushers  of  peanuts  in  this 
country  are  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  crushing  peanuts  are  not  the 
crushers  so  much  as  it  will  be  the  domestic  grower  or  the  peanut 
farmer.  The  peanut  crushers  of  this  country  are  primarily  cotton- 
seed crushers.  The  crushing  of  peanuts  with  these  cottonseed  oil 
mills  is  perforce  more  or  less  of  a  side  line,  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  enough  domestic  peanuts  to  make  a  steady  business 
of  it,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  import  foreign  peanuts  because 
of  the  existing  duty. 

The  farmer,  if  the  crusher  is  allowed 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  What  do  peanuts  run  in 
weight  to  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  GioRDON.  About  30  pounds  would  be  taken  for  the  kind  of 
peanuts  that  are  crushed  for  oil;  they  run  from  22  to  30  pounds,  but 
the  lighter  ones  are  not  used  for  oil. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  brought  in  42,000,000  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts this  year,  ending  June  1. 

Mr.  Gordon.  My  figures  are  for  calendar  years,  but  42,000,000 
pounds  would  be  something  over  1,400,000  bushels  on  the  unshelled 
basis,  which  were  largely  used  for  edible  purposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  used  for. 
Mr.  Gordon.  The  use  to  which  they  are  put  is  very  apparent. 
You  need  only  take  the  domestic  production  of  oil  and  apply  it 

against  the  domestic  production  and  importations  of  peanuts 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  What  was  the  production  of 
peanut  oil  this  year  and  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  last  year  was 
only  about  13,000,000  pounds.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
it  was  about  6,000,000  pounds. 

You  can  apply  that  production  of  oil  against  the  total  domestic 
peanuts  available,  and  you  can  see  that  last  year  from  all  the  available 
peanuts  they  did  not  crush  4.1  per  cent,  and  when  you  apply  the  oil 
production  of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  against  the  peanuts 
available  it  does  not  amount  to  2.1  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  in  weight  does  a  bushel  of 
peanuts  yield  in  oil  ? 
Mr,  Gordon.  It  will  yield  about  1  to  H  gallons. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  weighs  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  A  gallon  weighs  about  7^  pounds.    The  farmer  -  .* 
at  the  present  time  three  outlets  for  his  peanuts.     The  first  and  n.>-* 
profitaole  is  the  sheller  and  cleaner,  who  sells  them  to  the  nut  tn  • 
the  second  is  the  peanut  crusher;  the  third,  he  can  feed  them  t.i    • 
hogs. 

Naturally  it  will  not  take  much  of  a  price  to  beat  feeding  th«n  *  • 
hogs,  but  if  the  crusher  is  put  out  of  the  running  through  not  \^rz 
alile  to  secure  a  supply  of  raw  material  when  there  is  a  ^ort  crop  -.: 
this  coimtry  or  when  there  is  a  specially  heavy  demand  from  the  nv 
trade  the  farmer  has  only  two  outlets  left — ^ne  has  the  edible  tri'S* 
and  he  has  got  his  hogs — and  the  domestic  crusher  will  have  to  <{': 
trying  to  crush  peanuts  if  we  don't  allow  him  to  import  his  cmshiij 
peanuts. 

So  jou  can  see  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  sheller  vr> 
supplies  the  edible  nut  trade  to  put  the  crusher  out  of  bustnes?  Ar< 
not,  as  he  professes,  to  prolong  his  existence. 

The  present  duty  of  three-ei^ths  and  three-fourths  cent  per  po!ir«! 
on  the  unshelled  and  shelled  peanuts,  respectively,  means  a  \xx 
of  1.3  to  1.7  cents  a  pound  on  the  oU,  which  figures  12  io26pr 
cent  ad  valorem,  on  a  oasis  of  peanut  oil  worth  6^  cents  a  pwir.  i 
which  is  a  prohibitive  tax,  because  by  observation  of  the  movement 
of  peanut  oil  into  this  country  under  the  existing  permanent  duty  'n 
peanut  oil  of  6  cents  a  gallon,  which  on  6i-cent  ou  is  about  12  per  ^^fi*. 
ad  valorem,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  until  peanut  oil  reached  a  pric«»  •< 
about  15  cents  per  pound,  double  the  normal  value,  unaer  tL^ 
influence  of  war  conditions,  did  peanut  oil  begin  to  come  into  tL.« 
country  in  any  volume.  In  other  words,  the  present  duty  on  peAn«:: 
oil,  imder  normal  conditions,  while  not  a  total  embargo  oonsUtute^  a 
very  strong  barrier  against  the  importation  of  peanut  oil. 

It  was  not  until  peanut  oil  got  up  to  19i  cents  per  pound  that 't^ 
heavier  importations  of  peanut  oil  were  made  into  this  countrv. 

The  basic  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  from  ionu>- 
tic  peanuts  is  that  peanut  oil  is  completely  interchangable  with  oa- 
tonseed  oil.  You  can  rarely  get  more  than  one-eighth  to  one-foaruj 
cents  per  poimd  more  for  peanut  oil  than  you  can  for  cottonseed  -.i 
Therefore,  no  duty  wiU  increase  the  price  of  domestic  peanut  fii 
because  our  4,000,000  barrels  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  prodiK*...*?i 
is  the  regulator  of  price. 

The  reason  we  request  the  free  importation  of  crushing  peMint*  ■* 
based  upon  that  very  fact,  because  peanut  oil,  whether  made  fr»2i 
domestic  or  imported  peanuts,  must  compete  with  cottonseed  *^ 
which  is  the  product  of  a  by-product  of  the  growing  of  cotton.  ^^ 
must  make  peanut  oil  sufficiently  cheap  that  it  can  compete  »/•'- 
cottonseed  oQ,  and  that  is  a  difficult  tasK  because  peanuts  are  a  tiu:i 
crop  while  cotton  seed  is  a  by-product.  If  peanut  oil  can  not  o^b- 
pete  with  cottonseed  oil  in  price  it  can  not  be  sold  and  it  can  not  o»ai- 
pete  when  the  crushing  peanuts  imported  bear  a  dutv. 

I  will  submit  a  brief  and  cut  my  remarks  short;  and,  Mr.  ChainniT. 
I  was  also  requested  to  submit  a  brief  upon  the  ratio  between  a  **'**' 
on  flaxseed  and  a  duty  on  linseed,  not  in  protest  of  the  duty  u>  t 
flaxseed  but  to  show  the  proper  difference  between  the  two. 

Senator  McCumber.  1  hat  may  be  done. 

(The  briefs  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Gordon  an*  *^'"* 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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Irief   op  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and 
Fats  Industries  on  Peanuts  for  Crushing  Purposes. 

(Schedule  7,  par.  758.) 

A  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  peanuts  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled 
>eanut8  is  proposed  in  the  Fordney  tariff  measure.  This  means  tnat  peanuts  will  be 
mported  only  for  edible  piu-poses  and  that  none  can  be  imported  for  crushing  purposes 
i  the  proposed  duties  are  adopted. 

We  shall  petition  in  this  brief,  therefore,  the  free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crushing 
purposes  upon  submittal  of  proper  affidavit  by  the  importer  that  the  peanuts  so  im- 
ported are  to  be  used  for  crusning  purposes  in  the  production  of  peanut  oil  and  for  this 
purpose  solely. 

It  is  not  to  be  in  anyway  construed  that  we  advocate  the  free  importation  of  edible 
peanuts  as  used  by  the  nut  trade,  as  this  brief  relates  solely  to  the  advisability  of  the 
free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes. 

We  fully  indorse  the  policy  of  levying  such  duties  as  are  compatible  with  normal 
values,  conditions  of  reciprocal  trade  with  the  countries  from  which  the  imports  come, 
and  related  matters,  upon  imported  peanuts  sold  in  competition  with  our  domestic 
peanut  to  the  confectioner,  the  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butter  manufacturer,  which 
group  constitute  the  *'nut  trade"  in  peanuts.  We  shall  in  this  brief  prove  tnat  the 
nee  entry  of  crushing  peanuts  will  in  no  wise  be  injurious  to  the  domestic  peanut 
industry  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  beneficial  to  it. 

PROPOSED  duties  PREVENT  IMPORTATION  OP  PEANUTS  FOR  CRUSHING  PURPOSES. 

The  proposed  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts  equals  90  cents  per 
bushel  or  $60  per  ton.  A  ton  of  uxishelled  crushing  peanuts  will  yield  600  pounds 
of  peanut  oil.  The  tax  on  the  oiLin  these  would  amount  to  10  cents  per  pound,  or 
75  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  69  cents  per  gallon  more  than  the  existing  duty  on  peanut 
-oil  as  established  in  the  act  of  1913.  To  the  tax  on  the  oil  the  domestic  crusher  must 
add  his  labor  cost,  which  will  generally  run  in  the  vicinity  of  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  finished  products,  fuel,  power,  and  other  charges  of  direct  and  indirect  nature. 
Inasmuch  as  the  normal  value  of  peanut  oil  ranges  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound,  it 
can  be  seen  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  produce  peanut  oil  from  imported 
peanuts  in  a  commercial  way  should  the  proposed  duty  be  enacted  into  law. 

THE    DOMESTIC   PEANUT   INDUSTRY   IS   A    NUT   INDUSTRY   AND    NOT   AN    OIL  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  above  subhead  which  prompts  us  to 
request  the  free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes. 

While  there  have  been  produced  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  domestic  crops 
of  peanuts  ranging  from  thirty-three  to  fifty-two  million  bushels  of  peanuts,  at  no 
time  has  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop  been  used  for  oil  producing  purposes,  while 
last  year  (1920)  less  than  4  per  cent  was  so  used,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  domestic  nuts  had  been  used  for  oil- 
producing  purposes. 

We  give  below  a  table  in  which  are  shown  the  domestic  production  of  peanuts, 
the  potential  oil  yield  of  these  peanuts,  the  imports  of  peanuts,  their  potential  oil 
yield,  the  actual  amounts  of  peanut  oil  produced,  and  the  percentage  which  same 
represents  of  the  domestic  and  imported  peanuts,  as  used  for  oil-producing  purposes. 
In  this  table  we  have  considered  that  the  domestic  peanut  crop  oi  each  year  would  be 
harvested  in  the  late  fall  and  crushed  in  the  following  year  and  therefore  have  applied 
the  Government  figures  as  to  oil  production  of  a  given  year  against  the  domestic  peanut 
crop  of  the  previous  year.  In  considering  the  possible  production  of  oil  from  imported 
peanuts,  however,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  peanuts  imported  during  a  given 
calendar  year  would  be  crushed  in  that  year.  These  methods  of  figuring  may  create 
minor  inaccuracies  in  any  one  year's  figures  which  will  be  equalized  when  the  average 
of  several  years  is  considered.  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  figures  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  peanuts  imported  for  oil  and  those  imported  for  edible  purposes,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  even  approximately  how  much  of  the  oil  shown  as  produced  is 
made  from  the  domestic  peanuts  and  how  much  from  the  imported  peanuts.  In 
figuring  the  oil  yield  of  peanuts  we  have  considered  the  >deld  of  1  bushel  of  unshelled 
nuts  as  IJ  gallons,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  general  purposes  and  for  esti- 
naates.  The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  peanuts  is  taken  at  30  pounds  in  transposing  pounds 
to  bushels,  and  the  amount  of  meats  is  figured  at  70  per  cent. 
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Table  1. — Domestic  production  and  import  of  peanuts^  with  potential  oil  yield  and 

estimated  per  cent  used  in  production  of  peanut  oil. 


Year. 

Production 
domestic 

peanuts  in 
bushels. 

Potential  oil 
yield  in  pounds. 

Actual 

peanut  oil 

produced 

in  foUowIng 

year. 

Maximum 
per  cent  do- 
mestic crop 
which  would 
have  been  re^ 
quired  for 
each  year's 
production  of 
peanut  oil. 

1916 

34,433,500 
52,505,000 
46,010,000 
33,925,000 
35,960,000 

322,814,000 
492,234,000 
431,341,760 
318,046,000 
337,325,000 

50,499,000 
95,934,000 
87,217,000 
113,086,000 
16,825,000 

15.6 

1917 

19.3 

1918 

20.0 

1919 

4.1 

1920 

2L1 

Total 

202,833,500 

1,901,760,750 

>  253, 521, 000 

Peanuts  imported  in  equivalent  in  bushels  of 
unshelled  nuts: 
1917 

2,099,313 
2,343,628 
1,051,557 
4, 170, 812 
11,358,232 

19,681,057 

21,971,512 

9,858,345 

39,101,362 

112,733,425 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total 

11,023,542 

103,345,711 

Grand  total 

213,857,042 

2,005,106,461 

Average  per  cent  of  domestic  and  imported 
peanuts  used  in  production  of  peanut  oil. . . 

1Z6 

t 

1  Represents  first  6  months  1921. 


>  Oil  yield  from  imported  peanuts  induded  in  above. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  crushing  of  peanuta  in  America  has 
rapidly  been  subordinated  to  the  more  profitable  task  of  supplying  the  confectioner, 
the  peanut  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butter  manufacturer  with  nuts  for  their  several 
edible  products. 

We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  how  much  of  the 
domestic  oil  produced  is  derived  from  imported  peanuts.  However,  it  is  known  that 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  entire  ships'  cargoes  of  crushing  peanuts  have  been 
purch^eised  by  the  cottonseea-peanut  crushing  mills  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast  and 
turned  into  oil.  While  the  volume  of  foreign  peanuts  so  used  is  relativeljr  small 
when  compared  to  the  total  quantity  of  peanuts  available  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  domestic  peanut  oil  produced  during  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  the  early  part  of  1921 
was,  to  a  large  degree,  expressed  from  imported  peanuts.  The  latter  observation 
applies  particularlv  to  the  peanut  oil  produced  during  1920,  when  about  the  onlv 
domestic  nuts  used  for  crushing  purposes  were  a  few  low-grade  nuts  along  with  trash 
and  other  refuse  from  the  shelling  and  cleaning  plants.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  in 
place  of  a  probable  4.1  per  cent  of  the  crop  or  1919  being  used  for  the  production  of 
peanut  oil  that  not  half  that  quantity  went  to  the  crushing  mills. 

It  will  further  be  noted  that  when  the  domestic  production  and  the  importations  of 
peanuts  are  considered  jointly  that  even  then  the  average  maximum  percentage  used 
for  the  production  of  oil  remains  quite  small  being  only  12.6  per  cent  for  the  several 
years. 

The  lessening  volume  of  domestic  peanut-oil  production  in  America  must  not  be 
in  any  way  confused  with  the  importations  of  loreigri  peanut  oil  or  the  conclusion 
reached  that  a  high  tariff  on  imported  peanut  oil  will  in  any  way  assist  the  domestic 
product.  There  is  no  tariff  proolem  involved  other  than  that  which  is  set  forth  in 
this  brief  which  is  that  the  confectioner,  the  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butt€r  manu- 
facturer use  up  all  the  domestic  nuts  and  the  crusher  is  imable  to  utilize  the  imported 
nuts  to  the  large  degree  he  otherwise  could  because  of  the  duty  imposed. 

The  foregoing  is  set  forth  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
hearings  on  schedule  1^  paragraph  50,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  in  its  competition  with  our  domestic  cottonseed  oil  that  domestic  peanut  oil 
faces  an  almost  impregnable  barrier  against  the  really  extensive  development  of  a 
domestic  peanut-oil  industry  and  will  so  long  as  the  pseudopeanut-oil  industry  of  this 
country  is  forced  to  depend  upon  the  intan^ble  prospect  of  securing  domestic  peanuts* 
to  crush,  a  condition  enforced  by  the  existing  duty  upon  peanuts  which  does  not 
discriminate  between  those  used  for  crushing  purposes  and  those  used  by  the  nut 
trade. 
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DOMESTIC    PEANUT    OIL   FORCED    TO    COMPETE    WITH    DOMESTIC    COTTONSEED    OIL. 

Peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  are  completely  interchangeable.  Peanut  oil,  there- 
re,  is  continually  in  competition  with  cottonseed  oil  and  the  price  obtainable  for 
me  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  report 
1  peanut  oil,  page  167  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  the  articles  in  paragraphs 
[  and  45  of  the  act  of  1913  conunents  on  this  fact  as  follows:  "On  the  other  hand, 
le  price  of  peanut  oil  is  influenced  very  materially  by  the  prices  of  competing  oils, 
sually  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  is  found  to  be  just  a  little  above  the  price  of  crude, 
i<i  slightly  below  that  of  refined  cottonseed  oil." 

We  have  explained  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  that  the  slight  variation  in  price 
etween  peanut  and  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  commonly  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
»nt  per  pound,  is  due  primarily  to  the  lower  refining  loss  of  peanut  oil  and  the  fact 
lat  the  more  limited  supply  of  peanut  oil  sometime  mjBikes  the  market  a  little  tighter. 
Iso  there  are  one  or  two  special  trades  such  as  the  margarine  trade  which  will  pay 
slight  premium  for  peanut  over  cottonseed  oil.  By  and  large,  however,  the  peanut 
1  market  rises  and  falls  with  the  crude  cotton  oil  market. 

We  present  the  foregoing  information  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
omestic  peanut  oil  industry  must  constantly  be  bounded  by  the  extent  to  which 
eanut  oil  can  be  produced  at  a  price  which  will  allow  successful  competition  with 
iir  great  domestic  cottonseed  oil  industry  which  produces  one  and  one-half  billion 
ounds  of  cottonseed  oil  annually.  Neither  domestic  peanuts  nor  imported  peanuts 
m  be  used  for  the  production  of  peanut  oil  if  the  resultant  oil  can  not  be  sold  at  a 
rice  which  is  compstitive  with  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil. 

It  was  the  impracticability  of  producing  peanut  oil  at  a  price  at  which  it  could 
e  sold  which  brought  about  the  condition  which  the  Tariff  Commission  remarks  upon 
n  page  167  of  survey  of  the  American  peanut  oil  industry,  as  follows:  **  In  1919  many 
il  crushers  announce<;l  that  they  were  out  of  the  market  for  the  year  because  of  pre- 
ailing  high  prices  of  peanuts  largely  due  to  a  ^hort  crop  and  the  great  demand  for 
•eanuts  for  butter,  candy,  and  other  confectionery  purposes." 

OMESTIC   PEANUT  INDUSTRY  CAN  NOT  BECOME   OIL  INDUSTRY  IN   COMPETITION    WITH 

COTTONSEED   OIL. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  expressed  from  the  by-product  of  the  farmer  who  grows  cotton, 
his  by-product  is  the  cotton  seed.  No  cotton  is  grown  solely  for  the  cotton  seed. 
i'he  grower  expects  to  reap  his  main  profit  from  the  lint  or  cotton.  His  seed  con- 
tit  utes  an  important  secondary  source  of  profit. 

In  the  growing  of  peanuts  the  peanuts  produced  constitute  a  main  crop.  The 
inly  by-prodiA;t  is  a  small  amount  of  peanut  hay,  the  value  of  the  yield  of  an  acre 
>eiTig  worth  only  three  or  four  dollars.  Out  of  the  peanuts  grown,  therefore,  the 
ifSLUut  farmer  must  reap  his  profit.  If  the  prices  seciu*ed  for  them  do  not  yield  a 
)rofit  on  the  acreage  planted  tnere  is  no  important  by-product  to  fall  back  upon. 

In  the  Alabama  Markets  Journal  and  Crop  Report,  published  by  the  Alabama  State, 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issue  of  April,  1921,  are  cost  figures  obtained  from  46  Alabama  growers 
)i  peanuts  showing  that  the  cost  of  production  of  peanuts  in  1920  ranged  from  73 
^enta  to  $1.17  per  bushel,  which,  calculating  the  weight  per  bushel  at  30  pounds,  would 
CQean  a  production  cost  of  $48  to  $77  per  ton.  The  total  cost  of  cultivation  of  an 
icrft  of  peanuts  the  Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  at  $33. 11,  from  which 
is  subtracted  the  value  of  the  peanut  hay  obtained,  worth  $3.82,  leaving  $29.29  as 
the  net  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  peanuts. 

'1  he  price  of  Spanish  peanuts  to-day  in  the  Georgia-Alabama  district  is  $50  to  $58 
per  ton.  Ihe  price  of  cotton  seed,  a  by-product  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  is 
f2o  to  .128. 

From  a  ton  of  farmer's  stock  Spanish  peanuts  the  shelling  plant  or  the  crude  oil 
niill  which  buys  same  to-day  can  get  1,400  pounds  of  meats  and  600  pounds  of  shells 
and  trash,  possibly  more  of  one  and  less  of  the  other,  but  the  variation  is  not  sufficiently 
largo  to  obscure  the  point  we  desire  to  illustrate.  Should  this  ton  of  farmer's  stock 
peanuts  be  shelled  and  used  for  crushing  purposes,  the  following  products  valued  at 
the  following  amounts  \vill  result: 
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Table  2. —  Yield  and  value  of  products  of  1  ton  farmer  *8  stock  Spanish  peanuts  vf^ien 

crushed. 


Product. 


Peanut  oil 

Peanut  cake 

Shells  and  trash 
Invisible  loss . . . 

Total 


Pounds. 


030 

750 

600 

20 


2,000 


Value. 


t44.10 

10.50 

1.35 


od.95 


Market 
value  on 
basis  of 
pounds. 


taOT 
.014 
.00225 


The  foregoing  table  shows  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  total  products  resulting 
from  the  crushmg  of  a  ton  of  farmers'  stock  Spanish  peanuts.  We  now  give  the  value 
of  the  products  resulting  from  the  shelling  of  this  same  ton  of  peanuts  and  their  sale 
to  ihe  nut  trader,  i.  e.,  the  confectioner,  the  baker,  the  peanut  roaster,  and  the  peanut- 
butter  manufacturer. 

Table  3. —  Yield  and  value  of  products  of  1  ton  farmers'  stock  Spanish  peanuts  uhm 

shelled  and  sold  to  nut  trade. 


Product. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Market 

value  p«r 

INNind. 

Nuts 

1,400 
000 

$73.50 
1.35 

10.0.4 

Shells  and  trash 

.ffiiS 

Total 

2,000 

74.85 

We  see  from  the  comparison  of  Tables  2  and  3  why  it  is  that  last  year  lees  than  4  per 
cent  of  our  domestic  peanuts  were  used  in  the  production  of  peanut  oil  and  why  to 
date  less  than  2.2  per  cent  of  the  most  recent  crop  has  been  used  in  the  production  oi 

geanut  oil.  We  will  now  show  why  it  is  extremely  conjectural  that  peanuts  costing 
■om  $48  to  $77  per  ton  to  grow  can  ever  be  used  to  produce  i)eanut  oil. 
Cottonseed  is  of  no  value  as  human  food.  This  fact  places  it  far  below  the  plane  of 
peanuts  in  the  price  level.  Any  product  which  is  edible  is  automaticallyaasinred  of  a 
market  at  higher  prices  than  a  baser  product  unfit  for  alimentary  usage.  The  usages  oi 
cottonseed  are  for  the  production  of  oil,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  Uie  production  of  more 
cotton. 

A  ton  of  cottonseed  when  crushed  by  the  crude  cottonseed  mill  yields  the  following 
products  at  the  following  values. 


Table  4.— 

-  Yield  and  value  of  products  of  1  ton 

of  cottonseed  when  crushed  for  oiU 

Products. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value  on 
basis  of 
pound:* 

Cottonseed  oil 

302 
906 
570 
76 
146 

S2a38 

12. 6S 

2.00 

2.28 

SaOi>7.) 

Cake 

.014 

Hulls 

.  (MEl'i 

Lint 

•  Ok. 

Invisible  loss -- -  - 

Total 

2,000 

37.34 

1  Production  records  of  1919  season. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  a  ton  of  cottonseed  ^dll  yield  product^;  to 
the  value  of  $37.34  on  to-day's  market.  This  ton  of  cottonseed  on*  to-day's  mark«*T 
will  cost  the  crude  mill  from  $25  to  .1?28.  From  Table  2  we  note  that  the  value  of  tli*- 
products  of  a  ton  of  farmer's  stock  Spanish  peanuts,  costing  the  crude  mill  $50  to  f')S 
per  ton  when  crushed,  on  to-dav's  market  would  be  about  $50;  while  the  piurha^o 
price  of  the  peanuts  is  double  tlie  price  of  the  cottonseed,  the  value  of  the  products 
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not  <io\ible  the  value  of  the  cottonseed  products  as  it  should  be,  in  order  for  it  to  be 
*ofira.l>le  for  the  crude  mills  to  crush  peanuts  in  place  of  cottonseed.  For  the  price 
hicli  tlie  crude  mill  would  pay  for  1  ton  of  peanuts  it  could  purchase  2  tons  of 
>tto]:iseed ,  producing  products  worth  practically  $75.  The  cost  of  cnishinj?  a  ton  of 
>ttoii8eed  last  season  was  |6  to  $12,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the  crush, 
he  co«t.  of  shelling  and  crushing  a  ton  of  peanuts  is  about  the  same.  Thus  we  see 
lat  tHe  investment  of  the  same  amount  of  the  crude  mill's  money  in  cottonseed  yields 
le  mill  from  $6.75  to  $12.75  more  gross  profit,  according  to  the  mill's  crushing  cost, 
lan  "wlien  invested  in  a  ton  of  crushinsr  peanuts. 

It  is  now  obvious  why  we  say  that  the  domestic  peanut  industry  is  logically  a  nut 
iduHtry,  will  in  all  probability  remain  a  mit  industry,  and  never  be  an  oil  industry 

nl<3sa naturally  adverse  conditions  do  not  sometimes  result  in  the  destruction  or 

roat.  diminishment  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  source  of  cottonseed,  without  simulta- 
eciusly  adversely  affecting  the  peanut  crop. 
We  can  not  but  believe  that  the  almost  self-evident  truth  which  we  have  set  forth 
eroixi  above,  namely,  that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  can  peanuts  be 
ro-s^-n  in  this  coimtry  for  oil-producing  purposes  in  competition  with  our  domestic 
otton3€^d-oil  industry,  is  as  apparent  to  those  who  buy  the  Southern  farmers'  peanuts 
s  it  is  to  others.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  unkind  in  our  attitude  toward  those  elements 
n  th.e  domestic  peanut  industry  who  are  arguing  most  loudly  in  favor  of  high  duties 
Lj>on  oriental  peanut  oil  and  other  imported  vegetable  oils.  But  it  is  significant  that 
bog*e  irent lemon  are  not  crushers  of  peanuts,  and  seem  to  be  only  indirectly  connected 
vitli  tl\e  crude  oil  mills  which  crush  peanuts.  Since  the  farmers  in  those  sections 
^-here  peanut  oil  is  produced  do  not  know  whether  the  purchaser  of  the  peanuts 
ntonds  to  use  them  for  crusliing  purposes  or  for  sale  to  the  confectioners,  bakers, 
'oaaters  and  other  nut  trade,  it  would  almost  appear  tnat  certain  interests  attempt  to 
nuddy  the  water  about  themselves  by  advising  the  farmer  that  they  can  not  pay  him 
iiigVier  prices  for  his  peanuts  because  of  the  "ruinous  competition  "  of  oriental  peanut 
:^ii  and  other  imported  vegetable  oils,  which  prevent  them  from  making  and  selling 
peanut  oil  of  domestic  origin  at  a  profit,  which  is  a  specious  and  unfair  statement,  as  in 
all  probability  the  nuts  are  not  being  purchased  for  crushing  purposes,  but  for  sale 
at  considerably  more  profitable  prices  to  the  confectioners,  bakers,  roasters,  and 
peanut  "butter"  manufacturers,  with  possiblv  only  the  trash  and  lowest-grade  nuts 
finding  their  way  to  the  oil  mill.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  if  the  farmer  who  sells 
his  peanuts  to  those  who  ostensibly  crush  them  knew  that  these  peanuts  were  not  to 
be  crushed,  but  were  to  be  shelled  and  graded  and  sold  at  5|  cents  per  pound  on  to-day's 
market  to  the  nut  trade,  or  a  price  netting  over  $73  per  ton  on  the  oasis  of  the  unshelled 
nuti?,  that  the  farmer  wov Id  expect  to  receive  more  than  $50  to  $58  per  ton,  the  price 
paid  him  to-day  in  the  section  of  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  produce  peanut  oil. 
If  the  interests  who  have  claimed  to  speak  for  the  peanut  crushers  of  the  country 
were  really  representatives  of  these* crushers  they  would  frankly  admit  that  peanutis 
can  not  be  grown  as  a  main  crop  in  the  United  States  and  used  as  an  oil  producing 
medium  in  competition  with  cottonseed  which  is  a  by-product  and  that  the  most 
effective  and  constructive  move  which  could  be  taken  towards  the  upbuilding  of  a 
domestic  peanut  oil  industry  would  be  the  removal  of  the  barriers  against  the  duty- 
free importation  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  with  proper  duties  levied  against 
peanuts  which  compete  with  domestic  peanuts  in  their  legitimate  sphere  which  ia 
supplying  the  demand  of  the  nut  trade. 

So  "tariff  barrier"  can  ever  be  instrumental  in  upbuilding  a  domestic  peanut  oil 
industry.  The  element  of  interchangeability  of  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  can  not 
be  disposed  of  by  a  "tariff  barrier. "  The  laws  of  agricultural  economics  by  which  a 
main  crop  is  forced  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  a  by-product  can  not  be  over  come  by 
the  'tariff  barrier"  which  is  requested  by  the  United  Peanut  Association  with  head- 
(luarters  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  a  section  far  removed  from  the  important  peanut  oil  produc- 
ing centers  of  the  United  States,  but  which,  however,  is  a  very  important  assembly 
and  shipping  point  of  peanuts  destined  for  sale  to  the  confectioner,  baker,  and  roaster. 

NECESSITY  OF  EXISTENCE  OP  DEFINITE  PEANUT  CRUSHING  INDUSTRY  TO  FARMERS  WHO 

GROW   PEANUTS. 

We  now  desire  to  point  out  that  if  the  interests  who  have  appeared  before  the  tariff 
making  bodies  of  the  present  Congress  and  argued  strongest  in  favor  of  prohibitive 
duties  upon  oriental  peanut  oil  and  upon  all  classes  of  imported  peanuts  whether  used 
for  crushing  purposes  or  not,  prevail,  they  will  succeed  in  effectually  killing  the  busi- 
ness of  cruLshing  domestic  peanuts  and  this  when  they  claim  that  their  pleas  are  in 
behalf  of  the  domestic  peanut  crushing  industry.    Whether  this  work  is  being  done 
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with  premeditated  intent  or  through  ignorance  of  the  basic  facts  we  are  unable  to  stat«». 
We  only  know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  their  mi^uided  policy  if  adopted. 

It  is  patent  that  there  are  certain  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  those  who  buy 
the  farmers'  peanuts  and  sell  them  to  the  nut  trade  if  they  can  succeed  in  killing  tL*' 
already  ill-defined  peanut  crushing  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  farmer? 
peanuts  are  consumed,  commercially  speaking,  by  two  classes  of  users,  first  and  mc*-: 
important  is  the  nut  trade  or  the  users  of  peanuts  for  edible  purposes,  second  tht* 
crude  oil  mill  which  crushes  them.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  state  that  thv 
farmers'  peanuts  are  sold  to  two  classes  of  trade.  We  say  "consumed  by'*  in  pbu^e  of 
**8old  to  because  the  farmer  generally  does  not  know  what  use  is  going  to  be  noade  o: 
his  peanuts  unless  they  are  obviously  so  rancid,  or  otherwise  deteriorated,  that  they 
can  be  used  only  for  crushing  purposes. 

Obviously  if  a  condition  is  created  whereby  the  crushers  of  peanuts  become  dis- 
couraged and  quit  the  field  the  only  people  left  to  buy  the  formers'  peanuts  will  bv 
those  which  assemble,  shell,  and  clean  them  for  sale  to  the  nut  trade.  As  Ion?,  there- 
fore, as  the  farmer  has  two  classes  of  bidders  for  his  peanuts  and  two  outlets  he  is  as- 
sured of  a  much  higher  market  than  if  he  had  only  one  class  of  bidders  and  one  outlet. 
If  he  is  forced  by  a  wrong  tariff  policy  into  tiie  hands  of  the  shelling  and  cleaning' 
plants,  a  dearth  of  competition  will  result  which  will  make  it  unprofitable  for  him  to 
crow  peanuts,  a  condition  which  existed  some  years  back  before  crushers  of  oil  eeeds 
began  the  crushing  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States. 

The  interests  of  the  farmer  who  grows  peanuts  can  best  be  conserved  by  the  follow- 
ing of  a  policy  which  will  build  up  a  peanut-crushing  industry  in  America.  By  assur- 
ing the  existence  of  a  fully  defined  domestic  peanut-crushing  industry,  provision  is 
thus  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  which  an  especially  heavy  crop  of  domestic 
peanuts  might  create  over  and  beyond  the  needs  of  the  nut  trade.  By  marketinc 
this  small  surplus  to  the  crude  oil  mills  for  crushing  purposes  the  market  for  ediW*- 
nuts  is  thereby  relieved  of  pressure  and  higher  prices  assured.  Without  the  ability 
to  market  his  surplus  peanuts  through  this  secondary'  outlet  the  grower  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  shelling  and  cleaning  plants  which  buy  for  the  nut  trade. 

We  have  brought  out  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  ex- 
clude the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  from  this  country  by  the  levying  of  hiah 
duties  will  only  result  in  the  injury  of  our  domestic  peanut-oU  industry.  Such  duties 
can  not  enhance  the  price  of  domestic  peanut  oil,  because  the  complete  interchange- 
ability  of  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  forces  peanut  oil  down  to  practically  the  same 
level  as  domestic  cottonseed  oil  and  no  matter  how  little  imported  peanut  oil  flows 
over  the  top  of  a  tariff  wall  the  price  level  of  the  domestic  product  can  not  rise  unless 
the  vastly  greater  volume  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  rises  along  with  it,  an  occurrencv 
which  is  best  encouraged  by  heavy  export  demand  and  not  influenced  except  ad- 
versely by  the  placing  of  artificial  restraints  upon  the  natural  movements  of  thf 
markets.  • 

The  actual  and  very  concrete  injury  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  crushers  of 
peanuts  in  America  by  the  partial  or  entire  exclusion  of  forei£:n  peanut  oil  from  the 
country  would  be  the  narrowing  of  the  market  for  peanut  oil  with  the  consequeut 
inhibitive  effects  upon  domestic  production  which  would  result  therefrom. 

The  amount  of  domestic  peanut  oil  produced  under  present  conditions  is  small. 
During  1920  only  13,086,000  pounds  were  manufactured  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1921  only  6,825,000  pounds  which  is  preserving  about  the  same  ratio.  This  small 
domestic  production  as  we  have  clearly  established  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  is  not 
the  result  of  competition  from  foreign  peanut  oil.  but  is  due  to  the  ract  that  the  nui 
trade  is  willing  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  tne  peanuts  than  can  be  realized  on 
them  when  put  through  a  crushing  mill.  This  condition  and  the  inability  of  crushers 
to  import  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  to  any  important  extent  owing  to  the  existence 
of  prohibitory  duties  is  causing  the  dwindling  volume  of  domestic  production. 

To  return  to  oiu-  statement  in  regard  to  the  narrowing  of  the  market  for  peanut  oil 
with  consequent  ill  effect — the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  who  purchase  peanut  «'ii 
and  manufacture  products  therefrom,  such  as  cooking  and  salad  oils  and  cooking  fat.s 
must  have  a  large  volume  of  raw  material  to  draw  upon.  The  vegetable  oil  refininc 
industry  and  the  manufacture  of  edible  products  therefrom  is  conducted  upon  a  ba>i.- 
of  a  large  volume  of  business  and  a  small  net  profit,  and  before  a  given  vegetable  «'il 
beromes  an  attractive  field  of  operations  unhindered  access  to  ade<)uate  supplit*  ^i 
the  crude  vegetable  oil  must  be  assured.  This  is  one  factor  responsible  for  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  oiu-  domestic  cottonseed  oil  industry.  The  domestic  refiners  lia** 
had  to  run  comparatively  no  risk  of  creating  a  demand  by  extensive  advertisinir  ani 
skilled  merchandising  for  their  products  manufactured  therefrom,  and  then  findiiu 
tJiat  they  could  not  secure  the  raw  material  with  which  to  fill  the  created  deniaml 
Tjiere  being  such  an  abundance  of  cottonseed  oil  obtainable  many  great  fatt<rif-^ 
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ive  been  built  in  the  course  of  the  years  of  development  of  the  industry  since  1880 
Eien  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  first  became  a  dietinct  industry,  which  ej  ecialize 

the  manufacture  of  edible  products  therefrcm.    There  exists  then  in  tte  cotton 
1  industry  a  "wide  market"  for  the  crude  cottcnseed  oil  with  consequent  assurance 
a  constant  demand. 
The  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  is  of  such  insignificant  volume  and  its  growth 

liampered  under  existing  conditions  that  it  WT»uld  be  considered  poor  bisiness 
>licy  "by  the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  to  devc  te  time  and  effort  to  tlie  ref  nirg  of 
me,  and  it  has  only  been  because  of  their  abilitv  to  supplement  their  needs  with 
reiirn  peanut  oil  that  they  have  been  able  to  place  upon  the  market  various  edible 
'f>ducts  composed  entirely  or  mainly  of  peanut  oil.     If  shut  off  frcm  their  access 

these  supplementary  supplies  they  are  then  automatically  forced  to  abandon  the 
mdlinj?  of  peanut  oil  of  domestic  origin.    This  is  what  we  allude  to  when  we  speak 

the  "narrowing  of  the  market  for  peanut  oil.  "  a  condition  under  which  only  a  few 
>erial  users  would  furnish  a  limited  demand  for  a  small  volume  of  peanut  oil. 

A\'hile  for  reasons  set  forth  peanut  oil  can  never  be  a  serious  rival  of  cottonseed  oil 
Qt  so  apparent  are  the  advantages  of  the  upbuilding  of  a  substantial  domestic  pesnut 
il  industry  to  the  southern  farmer  who  grows  peanuts,  the  crude  mills  who  crush 
lem  and  the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  who  refine  peanut  oil  and  make  it  into  finished 
lible  products,  enough  benefit  evenly  distributed  among  these  interested  factors 
Qd  to  American  labor  will  result  therefrom  to  fully  justify  any  constructive  work 
one  in  that  direction.  Peanuts  are  a  most  desirable  crop  in  the  boll  weevil  infested 
reas  of  the  South  or  in  a  crop  rotation  scheme  where  cotton  has  made  tco  heavy 
iroads  upon  the  soil.  The  crushing  of  peanuts  is  simple  and  being  of  high  oil  yield 
he  lo\r  labor  cost  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  finished  products  renders  the 
ruphing  of  same  attractive,  provided  the  crushing  peanuts  can  be  ooughtatsuflSciently 
>w  prices  to  enable  the  crude  peanut  oil  to  compete  with  cottonseed  oil.  The  refined 
il  is  possessed  of  an  excellent  flavor  and  taste,  there  being  no  objectionable  odor  or 
ast^  to  the  crude  oil  which  the  usual  refining  processes  will  not  remove  such  as  are 
>resent  in  certain  other  vegetable  oils  such  as  soya  bean.  In  the  growing  of  peanuts 
nd  the  crushing  of  same,  and  in  the  refining  of  peanut  oil,  American  labor  can  find 
extensive  employment  at  tasks  where  skill  and  intelligence  will  assure  enhanced 
•ompensation. 

So  closely  interwoven,  however,  are  the  destinies  of  the  domestic  peanut  oil  industry 
vith  the  importation  of  foreign  peanut  oil  and  crushing  peanuts  that  none  of  the 
>enefits  above  given  are  procurable  unless  the  imported  oil  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
IJnited  States  and  the  domestic  crushers  allowed  to  import  peanuts  for  crushing 
)urposes  duty  free. 

'RESENT  PERMANENT  DUTY  UPON  PEANUTS  RENDERS  EXTENSIVE   USE  FOR  CRUSHING 

PURPOSES   IMPOSSIBLE.  * 


In  the  act  of  1913  a  duty  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  was  placed  upon  unshelled 
peanuts  and  three-quarters  cent  per  pound  upon  shelled  peanuts,  which  equals  $7.60 
per  ton  and  $15  per  ton,  respectively.  The  oil  yield  of  a  ton  of  unshelled  nuts  may 
be  stated  as  approximately  600  pounds  and  of  the  shelled  860  pounds.  The  tax  on 
the  oil  from  the  unshelled  nuts  would  be  about  l^^  cents  per  pound  and  from  the 
shelled  nuts  about  li'^  cents  per  pound.  The  normal  price  of  peanut  oil  ranges  from 
5i  to  7  cents  per  pound.  Taking  6 J  cents  as  a  fair  price  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  the  tax  amounts  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  oil  made  from  unshelled 
nuts  and  over  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  that  made  from  shelled  nuts. 

We  have  shown  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  that  it  was  not  until  prices  under  the 
influence  of  war  conditions  had  more  than  doubled  normal  prices  that  peanut  oil,  in 
even  a  moderate  quantity',  could  enter  the  country  under  the  present  permanent  duty. 
In  1917,  with  a  prevailing  price  of  15  cents  per  pound,  27,405.000  pounds,  a  relatively 
small  quantity,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  enormous  volumes  of  vegetable 
oils  produced  and  consumed  in  this  country,  entered.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
permanent  duty  on  peanut  oil  is  slightly  over  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  figured 
on  a  6i-cent  price,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  this  duty  is  so  high  as  to  keep  the  foreign  peanut 
oil  out  of  the  country  under  normal  price  conditions,  it  is  self-evident  that  foreign 
peanuts  can  not  be  brought  in  and  used  for  crushing  purposes  with  an  ad  valorem 
duty  two  times  or  one  and  one-half  times  as  large,  figured  on  the  basis  of  their  oil 
yield  in  the  shelled  or  unshelled  state,  respectively.  True,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  peanuts  imported  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  usea  for  crushing 
purposes,  but  when  these  importations  were  made  war  values  still  prevailed  and 
deflation  had  only  begun  to  act. 
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TYPE  OF  PEANUTS    COMMONLY  USED  FOR    CRUSHING  PURPOSES  KNOWN  AM  WDP  &'  « 

Peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  are  imported  in  either  the  shelled  or  undielM  AAt« 
They  may  be  those  which  are  rancid  ana  therefore  unfit  for  sale  to  the  ediUe  nitt  trs'* 
They  may  be  the  ordinary  field  nm  of  peanuts  and  therefore  un^^raded.   Tker  eat 
be  very  small  peanuts,  smaller  than  those  utilized  for  edible  purpose.   TV^  slb 
be  peanuts  containing  a  very  large  percentage  of  broken  nuts.     It  can  thai  \^  «*-*^ 
that  there  is  a  more  or  less  automatic  separation  between  the  two  cUflmi  of  vmi.  v 
i.  e.,  the  crushing  and  the  edible,  the  better  class,  sweeter  nuts  bcine  utitr**:  *  »" 
edible  purposes.     (See  addenda.)    The  price  paid  for  imported  cnc^unff  p>-a:  .'• 
also  generally  provides  a  means  of  separation,  as  the  crusher,  hein^  usually  ona^  -  * 
pay  as  high  a  price  as  the  buyer  for  the  nut  trade,  secure  a  more  infenor  da»o(  pi*:  .v 

Peanuts  for  edible  purposes  are  usually  carefully  graded  according  to  tiie  i&i  •  - 
number  of  peanuts  to  the  ounce,  the  most  common  commercial  grade  hein?  '**-  . 
which  signifies  that  there  are  30  to  32  peanuts  to  the  ounce. 

CUSTOMS   ADMINISTRATIVE    FEATIRES. 

The  administration  of  a  tariff  under  which  peanuts  would  enter  duty  fr^  f-^ '-.   - 
ing  purposes  and  would  he  dutiable  for  edible  purposes  would  present  no dift*-.'    • 
In  the  administration  of  such  a  tariff  the  customs  authorities  could  refuse  to  c*va'  i 
peanuts  through  the  customhouses  at  American  ports  of  entr>'  without  a  «■!  '- 
affidavit  from  the  oil-seed  crushina;  mill  in  whose  plant  each  lot  of  peanuts  :•  • 
crushed.     By  refusing  to  clear  such  peanuts  free  of  duty  at  the  p'>rts  of  entr    • 
being  actually  sold  to  an  oil-seed  crushing  mill,  the  administrative  feature  w-  \    • 
thus  simplified  and  the  possibility  of  any  circumstance  whereby  such  peann*.*  •"  . 
be  cleared  as  dutiable,  the  duty  paid  and  then  sold  for  crushing  purpose*  ar :   ■ 
amount  of  the  duty  previously  paid  being  claimed  for  by  the  exporter,  w  •.  .    - 
eliminated.     In  other  words,  bv  such  a  provision  any  peanuts  intended  f.ir  rr;-»  ■: 
purposes  would  have  to  be  so  declared  at  the  original  port  of  entr>*  with  «pp  "  "- 
affiaavit  from  the  oil-seed  crushing  mill  purchasing  them. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  committee  to  make  provision  in  the  tariff  mearar*  i  • 
under  consideration  for  the  duty-free  importation  of  peanuts  for  cnishior  ^in**^ 
and  that  the  proposed  duty  on  peanut  oil  in  paragraph  50,  schedule  1,  be  rn!  -. 
from  2^  cents  per  pound  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  more  particularly  set  Wni  s. 
our  brief  on  peanut  oil. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  crushers  of  peanuts  and  refiners  of  vegetable  oiL* 

John  B.  Gordon, 
Formerly  General  Manager  Capitol  Refining  Co.,  RiU*   I"' 

'  John  Asp  eg  res. 

President  Poriimiouth  Cotton  OH  Refining  Corporation,  Porttmoutk.  Vz 

and  Gulf  dc  Valley  Cotton  OU  Co.  {Ltd.),  Xev  OrUtn*  :  - 

W.   J.   C'ASflAnT. 

Vice  President  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Grttnt  U 

F.  M.  Barnes. 

Manager  of  the  Buying  Division^  Procter  dr  Gamble  Co.,  (^inrtnrati,  *  • 

Sami'El  H.  Giu.E«ni 
President  Vegetable  Oil  Corporation,  BrrieUf.  *  ■ 


Addenda. 

I.   F,  I*AtT\*    Ivr 
SeattU,  WoAh.,  Au^ut  > 
Br R EAT'  OF  Raw  Materials, 

Washington ^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  x'ariety  ci^t . 
peanuts  used  for  crushing  purposes  is  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the  Uzt*  • 
have  been  taken  out,  and  the  larger  sizes  which  are  referred  to  are  the  count  \^^ 
which  grade  from  28--30  to  38-40  nuts  per  oiuice. 

For  your  a<l(litionaI  information  we  submit  the  following  <lata  res&niiitf  *  ~. 
shelled  poannta,  which  was  obtained  by  our  Kobe  olBce  during  an  incipectiLC  's 
Tsingtau,  China. 

Most  of  the  ])eanutvs  upetl  for  crushinff  come  from  the  Pro>'ince8  Tsinan  and  7<-." 
whirh  lie  northeast  from  Tsingtau.    The  nuts  are  brought  into  Tsonctau  a#  t*-*  *  • 
with  the  shells  removed  (field  run  contain  nuts  of  all  si/es^.     Few  o<  the  nutu  • 
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nom  thte  above  Provinces  are  used  for  edible  purposes,  these  being  meetly  consumed 
y  loc&l  trade  and  by  crushing  plants.  The  peanuts  coming  from  the  rrovinces  of 
^^untcti,  Haishu,  and  Toshu,  located  southwest  from  Tsingtau,  are  used  mostly  for 
xpoirt  as  hand-picked  counted  nuts  for  the  edible  trade.  These  nuts  are,  as  a  rule, 
iTger  and  of  better  quality  than  the  nuts  coming  from  the  Provinces  supplying  the 
Tufiblng  nuts.  The  nuts  from  these  Provinces  are  brought  into  Tsingtau  as  field  run, 
ritli  tlie  shells  removed,  the  shelling  having  been  done  mostly  by  hand.  The  field- 
un  product  is  hand  picked  to  get  the  nuts  of  the  various  counts  for  edible  purposes, 
9^1x11  e  pegs,  shrivels,  splits,  etc.,  are  used  for  oil-making  purposes,  and  are  usually 
nixed,  in  with  the  nuts  from  the  crushing  quality  Provinces  at  the  time  of  making  oil. 
Tlie  sample  which  we  are  sending  you  is  representative  of  the  usual  stock  of  crush- 
peanuts  as  used  in  the  orient  for  oil-making  purposes. 
f  y^-e  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

I.  F.  Laucks  (Inc.), 
ByH.  P.  Banks. 


"! 


Brief  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and 
Fats  Industries  on  Fiaxseed  Presented  in  Behalf  of  the  Paint  and  Var- 
xisH  Manufacturers. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  Sly  192U 
Thk   Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate. 

We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  inequality  existing  in  this  bill  between 
the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  flaxseed  and  the  duty  imposed  on  linseed  oil.  And  we 
protest  against  any  rates  of  duties  on  flaxseed  that  will  result  in  a  duty  of  more  than 
12  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil.  A  duty  on  fiaxseed  resulting  in  any  higher  rate 
than  12  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  will  impose  too  great  a  tax  on  linseed  oil,  will 
restrict  the  consumption  of  paints  and  varmshes  and  impose  upon  the  consumer 
higher  prices  for  paints  and  varnishes  than  could  be  justified  by  a  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  protection. 

We  desire  to  submit  herein  out  views  concerning  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  flax- 
seed in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  760,  and  our  views  concerning  an  amendment  that 
should  be  made  in  section  316  of  this  same  bill,  which  section  316  as  it  now  stands 
directly  affects  and  reduces  the  rate  of  duty  that  would  apparently  be  collected  on 
flaxseed  under  the  rate  as  provided  in  paragraph  760,  ana  we  further  desire  to  set 
forth  our  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  establishing  a  compensatory  rate  of  duty 
on  linseed  oil  which  is  the  principal  product  of  flaxseed  and  which  is  dutiable  at  2J 
cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  50  of  this  act. 

duty  on  flaxseed,   act  of  1913. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  under  the  act  of  1913  was  20  cents  per  bushel,  this 
being  the  actual  rate  collected  as  the  drawback  provision  in  the  act  of  1913,  para* 
graph  O,  section  4,  contained  the  following  provision: 

^^  Provided  J  That  where  a  principal  product  and  a  by-product  result  from  the 
manipulation  of  imported  material  and  only  the  by-product  is  exported,  the  proper* 
tion  of  the  drawback  distributed  to  such  by-product  shall  not  exceed  the  duty  asses- 
sable under  this  act  on  a  similar  by-product  of  foreip:n  origin  if  imported  into  the 
United  States,  where  no  duty  is  assessable  upon  the  importation  of  a  corresponding 
by-product,  no  drawback  shall  be  payable  on  such  by-product  produced  from  the 
imported  material." 

duty   on   flaxseed,   H.    R.    7466. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  in  this  bill,  paragraph  760,  is  stated  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  but  the  actual  rate  collected  will  be  only  18^  cents  per  bushel,  as  section  316 
special  provisions  of  this  act  contains  the  following  provision: 

^* Provided y  That  where  two  or  more  products  result  from  the  manipulation  of 
imported  material,  the  drawback  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  products  in 
accordance  with  their  relative  values  at  the  time  of  separation. " 

DRAWBACK  PROVISION  IN  H.  R.   7466  REDUCES  THE  RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  FLAXSEED. 

The  principal  product  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  is  linseed  oil  and  the  by- 
product is  linseed  cake. 

As  will  be  hereinafter  plainly  shown  the  problem  of  establishing  a  protective  tariff 
for  the  American  flax  grower  is  solely  one  of  protecting  the  oil  content  of  American- 
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grown  flaxseed  against  the  competing  oil  content  of  foreign-grown  flaxseed, 
to  establish  such  protection  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner  no  s^-stem  ol 
duties  on  flaxseed  or  other  oleaginous  seeds  or  materials  should  be  adopted  '■^^ 
the  imi>orter  of  foreign  flaxseed  or  oil-bearing  seeds  or  materials  b  alkfwcd  as. :  *  . 
any  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  any  of  the  by-products,  aa  such  by-pr»:i 
are  oil  cake  in  one  form  or  other  on  which  no  duty  is  assessable,  and  rx«e«^^  z  r 
the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  such  materials  is  actually  reduced  below  the  ttsJU^i  -- 
by  the  refunding  of  a  portion  of  the  duty  paid  when  the  by-product  exported  »  « 
modity  which  comes  m  free  of  duty  if  any  were  to  be  imported. 

OIL  CAKE. 

The  United  States  produces  a  surplus  of  oil  cake,  and  oil  cake  wae  duty  irvir  v. 
the  act  of  1913,  and  is  duty  free  in  this  bill,  H.  R.  7456. 

The  United  States  exports  large  quantities  of  its  cottonseed  oil  cake,  and  com  >^ 
of  the  linseed  cake  resulting  from  the  crushing  of  domestic  flaxseed  is  aim  ^'i:^  '^ 
and  tJierefore  it  is  evident  that  foreign  flaxseed  is  imported  solely  for  its  oil  ^  r'  . 

UNSEED  OIL. 

The  problem  of  affording  protection  to  the  American  flaxseed  growi*r  m  thr-- 
one  of  protecting  the  linseed-oil  content  of  each  bushel  of  flaxseed  agaiitf  t  th^  h*  • 
oil  content  of  a  bushel  of  foreign-grown  flaxseed,  which  oil  content  has  l^e^n  ^»'«n'- 
from  the  foreign  flaxseed  by  a  foreign  oil  crusher  who  may  export  the  oil  »   :* 
separately  to  the  United  States. 

AMBIGUITY  AND  CONFUSION   RESULTINO  FROM   DRAWBACK. 

That  the  element  to  be  protected  is  the  linseed-oil  content  is  plain  to  V*-  - 
The  conversion  of  the  protection  to  be  granted  on  this  element,  linseed  ftl  »:' 
rate  of  so  much  per  busnel  is  merely  incidental  and  for  the  convenience  of  ripr-* 
the  rate  upon  the  material  (flaxseed)  in  which  the  oil  is  contained. 

PROPER  PROCEDURE   FOR  ESTABLISHING   RATE   OF  PROTECTION. 

The  proper  procedure  for  establishing  the  rate  of  protection  on  flaxseed  i*  to  ■*  - ' 
the  commodity  in  terms  of  linseed  oil  as  this  problem  of  protection  is  confiD^  ♦-*  • 
to  the  oil  content  as  there  is  no  tariff  problem  concerning  the  by-ptodurt  ft  l:-.- 

cake 

A  bushel  of  flaxseed,  of  56  pounds,  as  provided  in  paragraph  760  of  H.  R  T4V  ■ 
in  actual  crushing  practice  19  pounds  of  oil  and  37  pounds  of  cake,  hence  th^  ;•" 
is  one  of  protecting  this  19  pounds  of  oil  against  19  pounds  of  oil  unsepan*' :  " 
bushel  of  imported  flaxseed  or  against  19  pounds  of  linseed  oil  that  has  be^n  .%-nii' 
by  a  foreign  crusher. 

As  linseed  oil  in  commerce  is  dealt  in  in  units  of  gallons  of  7  J  pounds  «ct    ' ' 
be  seen  that  2i  gallons  of  oil  are  contained  in  a  bushel  of  flaxseed;  that  is.  th**  o'-c " 
a  bushel  of  flaxseed  will  yield  in  crushing  as  established  by  practice  in  the  'Tj*  ' 
industry. 

RATE   OF  PROTECTION   FOR  AMERICAN   FLAXSEED  GROWER. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  American  flax  grower  to  the  extent  of  S  i  *nt»  ^w  .i 
of  oil  content  the  rate  to  be  established  on  bushels  of  flaxseed  would  lie  J  4  t.-.  - 
cents  or  20  cents  per  bushel. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  American  flax  grower  with  a  rate  of  10  (^ni5  f» :  ."* 
of  oil  content,  the  rate  to  be  established  on  bushels  of  flaxseed  wttuld  he  t»    - 
one-half  times  10  cents,  or  25  cents  per  bushel. 

To  make  the  rates  effective  when  so  established  by  this  method  of  i-ak.^ 
which  is  the  only  logical  method  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  element  «>q  whir  ^  j*- 
tion  is  to  be  calculated  is  linseed  oil  and  nothing  else,  the  cake  havine  hw^  :  * 
duty  free,  it  is  only  logical  and  sound  that  the  rates  so  established  «bfO«il<i  • 
rendered  ineffective  bv  the  application  of  any  drawback  system  pm\idmr  * ' 
payment  of  a  drawback  on  linseed  cake,  which  is  equal  to  the  ivfiuxlinir  ■  ■  » 
levied  upon  the  linseed  oil  content  of  imported  flaxseed  wheii  only  the  ^ik.  r 
ported  and  which  cake  is  not  the  object  of  any  tariff  consideraticm. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  rat«  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on  flax^eeil  \^  !-»].....» 
the  above-described  manner  and  in  order  to  make  the  rate  of  duty  ^>  <iff'bi«- ' 
fully  effective  we  recommend  that  if  Title  III,  spei^ial  pro>*i*l>xv^  *4  U   R  '► 
going  to  l)e  retained  in  the  bill  that  section  316  thereof  be  amendetl  b>  a*M::.^- 
section  as  the  last  paragraph  the  following: 
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jPraiyided further,  That  the  proviaons  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  products 
■  oil-liearing  seeds  and  materials  enumerated  in  paragraph  760  of  tms  act,  and  where 

principal  product  and  a  by-product  result  from  the  manipulation  of  imported  ma- 
^riai  enumerated  in  paragraph  760  of  this  act,  and  only  the  by-product  is  exported, 
le  proportion  of  the  drawback  distributed  to  such  by-products  shall  not  exceed  the 
iity  assessable  under  this  act  on  a  similar  by-product  of  forei^  origin  if  imported 
ito  the  United  States.  Where  no  duty  is  aasessable  upon  the  importation  of  a  cor- 
?«poii<ling  by-product,  no  drawback  shall  be  payable  on  such  by-product  produced 
rom  tlie  imported  material;  if,  however,  the  principal  product  is  exported,  then  on 
tie  exportation  thereof  there  shall  be  refunded  as  drawback  the  whole  of  the  duty 
faid  on  the  imported  material  used  in  the  production  of  both  the  principal  product 
nd  tlie  by-product,  less  1  per  cent  as  hereinbefore  mentioned." 

THiB  provision  of  amendment  will  make  the  rates  of  duty  determined  upon  under 
»ara^Taph  760  definite  in  application  and  clear  of  comprehension.  This  amendment 
«ill  ailso  provide  the  American  flaxseed  crusher  with  a  drawback  on  any  linseed  oil 
le  may  export,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  he  paid  on  the  same  quantity  of 
inseecT  oil  as  contained  in  the  flaxseed  which  he  first  imported  and  from  which  he 
eparated  the  oil,  less  the  1  per  cent  retained  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

As  the  bill  now  stands  the  American  flaxseed  grower  would  be  left  with  the  im- 
>re8Pion  that  the  rate  specified  in  paragraph  760  was  the  rate  at  which  he  was  actually 
f)Totected,  whereas  this  is  not  the  fact.  As  the  bill  now  stands  any  importer  bringing 
!n  fiaxfieed  for  crushing  purposes  only  pays  18^  cents  per  bushel,  as  he  is  credited  with 
i  drawback  calculated  on  uiat  part  of  the  flaxseed  in  connection  with  which  there  is 
no  tariff  consideration^  as  that  part  of  the  flaxseed,  linseed  cake,  is  on  the  free  list 
Btnd  practically  all  foreign  flaxseed  is  so  imported  for  crushing  purposes  and  the  linseed 
::ake  is  so  all  exported. 

COMPENSATORY  PROTECTIQN  FOR   AMERICAN   LINSEED  CRUSHER. 

The  compensatory  rate  for  the  American  linseed  crusher  mxist  necessarily  be  a  rate 

applied  to  linseed  oil  under  paragraph  50  of  H.  R.  7456,  exactly  the  same  as  the  per 

gallon  oil  content  rate  establishSl  for  the  protection  of  the  American  flax  grower. 

Under  paragraph  50  the  rate  on  linseed  oil  should  be  changed  and  expressed  in  gallons. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  advised  to  impose  rates  on  vegetable  oils  in 

units  of  pounds,  and  properly  so,  in  the  case  of  coconut  oil,  soya  bean,  cottonseed  oil, 

and  a  few  other  vegetable  oils,  out  linseed  oil  is  one  exception  to  which  the  above 

recommendations  should  not  have  been  applied  as  the  American  consumers  of  this 

oil  have  dealt  in  it  from  time  immemorial  on  the  basis  of  gallons  just  as  the  consumers 

of  those  other  oils  have  been  used  to  dealing  in  units  of  pounas.    Therefore  if  the 

rate  of  protection  decided  upon  for  the  American  flaxseed  grower  is  8  cents  per  gallon 

on  the  oil  content  of  flaxseed  or  20  cents  per  bushel,  the  compensatory  rate  of  protection 

lor  the  American  linseed  crusher  would  be  8  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil.     If  10 

cents  per  ^llon  or  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  American  flax  grower,  the  compensatory 

dutj*^  on  linseed  oil  sbould  he  10  cents  per  gallon. 

PROTECTION  FOR  THE   AMERICAN  LINSEED  CRUSHER  TO   EQUALIZE  COST  OP  CRUSHING 

IN   THE   UNITED   STATES    AND   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

We  submit  herewith  an  analysis  of  two  briefs  submitted  on  the  above  subject  by 
the  American  linseed  crushers,  one  of  which  was  submitted  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee and  one  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

[1.  Brief  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Spencer  Kellogg  &.  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.] 

Cost  of  crushing  at  homu  and  abroad. — Stated  not  serious  other  things  being  considered 
but  is  solely  a  matter  of  ocean  transportation.     Did  not  claim  labor  cost  disadvantages. 

Transportation  costs. — Author  of  above  brief  stated  would  present  ocean%  freight 
disadvantages  later.  As  he  subscribed  to  other  brief  we  place  under  this  item  the 
same  figure  appearing  in  other  brief,  3.28  cents. 

Suggested  protection  for  crushing  industry. — Suggested  return  to  Payne- Aldrich 
measure  under  which  had  favorable  differential  of  difference  between  7.4  cents  gallon 
on  flaxseed  and  15.0  cents  on  linseed  oil  or  7.6  cents  crushing  protection  or  over  twice 
amount  required  to  cover  only  disadvantage  claimed. 

[2.  Brief  of  W.  O.  Goodrich,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  representing  entire  industry.] 

Cost  of  crushing  at  home  and  abroad. — Total  cost  of  crushing  in  United  States,  per 
bushel,  $0.50;  foreign  cost  of  crushing,  $0.25;  excess  cost  in  United  States,  $0.25,  or 
10  cents  per  gallon. 
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transportation  costs. — ^Transportation  disadvantaees,  3.28  cents;  total,  UJ 

Suggested  protection  for  crushing  industry. — ^Aumor  in  testimonv  ukt^m 
represented  by  first  brief  in  which  only  disadvantage  claimed  was 3.3 
portation  costfi  but  at  later  date  here  claims  10  cents  labor  cost  diaadvintie^ 
other  associated  witnesses  originally  stated  did  not  exist. 

To  establish  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  linseed  cnAtf 
as  compared  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  crusher  opetttc 
problem. 

Referring  to  the  above  analyBis  of  evidence  presented,  brief  No.  1  w»  i 
by  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Ways  and  Meani  < 
and  appears  in  the  records  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee  on  tariff  revifi<«i5.  ->k- 
6,  page  4397.    We  quote  the  third  paragraph  therefrom. 

''In  1913  the  Underwood -Simmons  measure  was  adopted,  the  rates  of  vhir^  "v  -  * 
made  up  in  conference  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  lowest  niqp" 
rate  for  linseed  oil  was  adopted,  while  the  highest  rate  for  linseed  was  adoptr«d 
action,  as  shown  in  the  table  above,  left  omy  a  difference  of  3  cents  a  dqsM 
protection  to  United  States  manufacturers  against  not  only  foreifoi  lalyv.  «t     - 
would  not  be  such  a  serious  matter,  other  things  being  taken  into  coDfiidefan<«.  "  ' 
which  is  serious  because  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  ocean  freight  rates,  and  ▼«  .- 
under  certain  disadvantages  in  that  respect,  which  we  will  attempt  00  show  laiff  •  ? 

At  the  top  of  page  4398  this  witness  or  petitioner  suggests  that  just  and  bst  *»:-— 
for  linseed  and  linseed  oil  are  20  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  and  25  cents  on  FlaxsMid  «- 
a  drawback  provision  to  reduce  the  actual  duty  on  flaxseed  to  IHJ  cents  pfr  bve- 
That  this  suggestion  was  not  offered  seriously  is  apparent  from  the  last 
this  brief  in  which  a  lower  rate  is  approved  of  on  linseed  oil. 

So. far  as  this  problem  is  concerned  the  vital  points  contained  in  this  brief 
following: 

1.  It  shows  plainly  the  operation  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  whereby  th#»  »•  — 
duty  paid  on  flaxseed  was  1%\  cents,  although  the  rate  specified  in  the  PajTie-A-:-  • 
bill  is  25  cents  per  bushel. 

2.  It  establishes  the  witness'  belief  that  no  appreciable  difference  exi«c»  x.z  '  * 
costs  of  crushing  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  coets  to  ^  -•  .- 
countries. 

3.  It  states  the  whole  difference  in  costs  or  the  American  crushers*  din^lnr^fc* 
due  entirely  to  disadvantages  existing  with  regard  to  ocean  freight  rates  which  %r  ' 
be  shown  later  on. 

4.  The  Payne-Aldrich  Act — which  with  its  duty  of  25  cents  on  flaxs«>cd,  lew  in* 
back,  or  18J  cents  per  bushel  actual,  or  7.4  cents  per  gallon,  and  its  rate  of  IS  cvo**  r 
linseed  oil,  or  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  crusher  of  7.6  cents  per  ga^  ^~ 
afforded  *' reasonable"  protection  and  wduld  be  satisfactory. 

Now,  coming  to  the  second  brief  and  our  analysis  of  it,  we  wish  to  call  attf&:i  : 
the  verbal  testimony  of  Mr.  William  O.  Goodrich,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  repf«»t  .'«■ 
the  William  O.  Goodrich  Co.,  who  appeared  before  your  honorable  committee  I  r  •- 
17,  1921. 

''Mr.  Goodrich.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Linseed  Cruahers  and  Flaxseed  Oibx:.."-* 
which  is  a  conmiittee  representing  Uie  entire  linseed-oil  producing  industry  :r  '. 
country." 

And  further  on  appears  the  following: 

''The  Chairman.  You  had  a  hearing  before  the  House  committee? 

"Mr.  GooQRicH.  Yes,  sir. 

''The  Chairman.  Was  it  printed? 

"Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir." 

The  only  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  the  brief  oi  >?•-:  ■- 
Kellogg  <&  Sons  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  testimony  on  the  ^ub|e<f 
thereloj-e  pre^sume  that  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  <&  Sons  (inc,  1  is  the  ht%ix*  r  h-  • 
ing  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Goodrich  as  having  been  presented  in  hi5  int«TK4s  t-    - 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     Therefore  it  appears  to  be  quite  weU  e»ul ',  . 
that  the  brief  presented  by  Spencer  Kellogg  <fe  Sons  (Inc. )  before  the  <*uo:iut*i<» 
Ways  and  Means  represented  the  entire  industr)*,  just  as  the  brief  ptiv€nt>^  *     V 
Goodrich  to  your  honorable  committee  on  August  17,  1921,  also  re|-rfv«*ctr<     - 
entire  linseed  crushing  industry. 

We  wish  to  establish  clearly  that  both  briefs  apparently  had  the  appnAiI  t    -.•  - 
entire  industry  at  the  time  they  were  filed. 

We  call  attention  to  the  corresponding  analysis  of  the  second  tne/.    TL»  "<..» 
points  develoj^ed  in  this  brief  appear  to  be  the  followinjj: 

1.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  industry  opeimtw  t*  v^tiA.  * 
25  cents  per  bushel,  or  10  cents  per  gallon,  whereas  before  the  WajTi  mod  V< 
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nxitt^e  the  representative  of  this  industry  in  that  brief  states  that  ''The  question  of 
foreign  labor  would  not  be  a  serious  matter,  other  things  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  which  is  serious  because  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  ocean  freight  rates,  and 
'we  are  under  certain  disadvantages  in  that  respect. " 

I  n  this  brief  the  less  serious  matter  of  comparative  labor  costs  is  three  times  the 
ojiiount  of  the  most  serious  freight  disadvantage  previously  dwelt  upon.  From  no 
serioua  disadvantage  on  account  of  labor  costs  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a.Eicl  Means  the  question  of  labor  costs  to  be  provided,  or  by  your  honorable  com- 
mittee develops  to  be  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  10  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  two  times 
tlie  total  factory  cost  of  crushing  flaxseed,  in  our  opinion.  The  cost  here  stated 
at  50  cents  per  bushel  is  20  per  cent  of  the  value  o  ithe  products  and  by  our  esti- 
mate is  about  four  times  the  tactory  cost  of  the  operation. 

2.  The  ocean  freight  disadvantages  of  which  an  explanation  was  promifed  in  the 
pre>'iou8  brief  are  found  explained  here  in  this  brief,  the  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
being  claimed  to  be  3.28  cents  per  gallon. 

3.  The  total  disadvantage  claimed  as  compared  with  foreign  lineeed  crushers  is 
13.28  cents  per  gallon.  Jn  this  brief  it  is  stated  that  unless  this  industry  is  t'*  be 
destroyed  the  amount  of  this  dieadvantage  must  "absolutely"  be  provided. 

4.  The  protection  for  American  crushers  under  this  bill  is  equsd  to  the  difference 
between  7.4  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  flaxseed  and  18}  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  oil, 
or  a  difference  of  11.35  cents  per  gallon,  or  nearly  2  cents  less  than  the  industry  claims 
in  it.8  written  brief  that  it  must  "absolutely"  be  pro%aded  with,  and  yet  in  the  ver- 
bal testimony  before  the  brief  was  left  with  your  committee  Mr.  Goodrich,  represent- 
ing? the  entire  crushing  indu8tr\%  said,  "We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  provision 
nisule  for  protecting  our  induatrj*  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  you. " 

How  can  these  witnesses  be  so  well  satistied  with  a  rate  of  protection  granting  them 
only  11.35  cents  per  gallon  protection  against  foreign  linseed  oil  when  they  say  they 
must  have  not  leas  than  13.28  cents  in  their  printed  brief. 

By  following  the  arguments  of  this  industry  back,  the  answer  is  perfectly  clear. ^ 
While  13.28  cents  per  cjallon  is  absolutely  needed  in  the  brief  presented  to  your  com-' 
mittee  we  find  the  industry  through  the  oral  expressions  of  its  spokesman  delighted 
with  only  11.35  cents  per  gallon,  and  going  back  still  further  to  the  brief  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  find  that  protection  for  the  crushing  operation 
of  only  7.6  cents  per  gallon  would  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  industry,  and  we 
do  not  believe  tne  evidence  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  believe  the  actual  conditions  are  truthfully  set  forth  by  Spencer 
Kellogg  &  Sons,  who  represented  the  industry  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
In  this  brief  it  is  stated. 

"  1 .  Labor  costs  as  compared  with  the  labor  costs  of  foreign  crushers  do  not  present  a 
serious  problem,  other  things  being  considered  (we  presume  the  other  thin^^s  con- 
sidered are  the  many  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  crushers  for  supplying  our 
home  market  with  oilV 

"2.  The  whole  question  of  disadvantage  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  equalizing  trans- 
portation costs  and  the  disadvantage  is  now  stated  to  be  3.28  cents  per  gallon." 

LABOR  COSTS. 

That  the  difference  in  labor  costs  could  not  be  claimed  to  be  serious  as  firet  admitted 
by  the  crushers  is  readily  confirmed.  Any  disadvantages  of  this  kind  could  only  in- 
volve factory  labor  as  tne  foreign  oil  crusher  if  attempting  to  enter  the  American 
markets  and  render  a  relative  kind  of  service  in  distributing  his  products  would  be 
would  be  unable  to  render  the  same  kind  of  distribution  service  except  at  a  much 
greater  cost  than  the  American  crusher,  if  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  labor  in  linseed  crushing  as  in  the  case  of  crushing  other  seeds  is  well  known  to 
be  a  small  element.  In  our  cottonseed  oil  industry  the  labor  cost  of  crushing  cotton- 
seed which  yields  only  15  per  cent  of  oil  is  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  products  pro- 
duced. Linseed  oil  mills  are  more  modern  and  better  equipped  than  the  average 
cottonseed  oil  mills  and  are  provided  with  mechanical  devices  and  conveyers  which 
reduce  the  labor  to  a  minimum.  The  United  States  Tariff  (Commission,  in  its  survey 
of  the  linseed  industry,  on  page  131  states: 

Estarbliehments  in  operation 25 

Wage  earners  employed 1, 488 

Total  wages  paid $1, 127, 000 

The  labor  employed  was  less  than  60  workers  in  each  estalilishraent  on  the  average. 
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The  production  of  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  during  the  eame  year.  Vni  ^k 

Flaxseed  consumed : 

Buehels :23.  •■••  ■■• 

Linseed  oil  produced : 

Pounds 507.  HI  ■•• 

Gallons 67.  '-"i»  ■• 

The  labor  coat  during  that  year,  so  far  as  the  1,488  wage  eamen»  on  the  !*••  r#  • 
of  the  entire  linseed-crushing  industry  were  concerned,  was  therefore  11,127  «••    • 
the  production  of  67,650,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  or  1.7  cents  per  gallon,  or    . 
cents  per  bushel  of  flaxseed. 

The  average  value  of  flaxseed  that  year  (1914)  was  $1.52i  per  bushel.  *r:  . 
$1,127,000  expended  for  wages  was  for  the  production  of  linseed  cake  a»  wrll  *^  '\ 
oil,  a  proper  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  wagp^  pa^i  .- 
bushel  and  the  average  value  per  bushel  of  flaxseed :  4.25  divided  by  IdJ.Sf*  •-  -^  ■ 
2.8  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1905  shows  that  the  wage  cost  in  the  production  of  linseed  oil  w*- 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  produced. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  this  industr>'  does  not  coik-T** 
the  entire  labor  expense,  as  the  labor  cost  of  handling  the  imported  Haxseed  in :    . 
coming  steamers  at  the  ports  of  entr}'  and  into  the  mill  might  largely  l)e  peTi"r  - 
by  stevedore  companies  or  other  agencies  and  the  disbursements  therefor  miizhi  *.  ' 
appear  in  the  item  of  wages  paid  to  wage  earners. 

On  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  part  of  the  wages*  paid  to  wage  eamere  b  f«««"»  r- 
done  after  the  crushing  operation  and  is  properly  chargeable  to  shippioj;  and  a^"* 
bution,  which  costs  would  have  to  be  borne  by  any  foreign  linseed -oil  mill  atteiii|  •  - 
to  sell  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  and  would  have  to  be  borne  by  thfn  a.-  * 
foreign  cost  of  distribution. 

However,  if  a  liberal  allowance  were  made  to  the  American  crusher  tor  W^ir  tt* 
not  reported  in  his  pay  roll,  and  if  for  this  purpose  an  amount  equal  to  one-th:-: 
the  amount  shown  as  wages  were  added  to  the  costs  carried  as  wage;*,  then  th« 
cost  of  crushing  would  only  be  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  flaxseed. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  other  cost?,  such  as  administrative  axkd  ^   .  • 
costs,  are  a  part  of  the  coat  of  the  products  when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  bur  t'»  - 
costs  have  no  place  in  the  consideration  of  tariff  making,  as  a  foreign  liotieed  tr-  *■• 
would  have  to  pav  even  greater  additional  selling  and  dLstribution  cct^t.*  thai  " 
domestic  crusher  in  order  to  secure  the  same  results  in  the  matter  of  making  -*  • 
and  effecting  the  distribution  of  foreign  linseed  oil.     The  foreign  orushw,  ii  att.  r. . 
ing  sales  distribution  in  the  United  States,  would  be  likewise  obliged  to  fi*>  r«r  •■ 
elements  of  this  on  the  basis  of  American  standards. 

On  this  date,  August  26,  the  market  price  of  linseed  oil  at  New  York  to  bv*  ' 
tank  cars  was  70  cents  per  gallon:  the  price  of  linseed  rake  f.  a.  s.  New  YtH  »* 
$42  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  At  these  values  the  19  pounds  of  oil  in  a  huj^hel  *  "x* 
seed  and  the  37  pounds  of  linseed  cake  were  selling  for: 

Linseed  oil,  19  pounds  or  2 \  gallons,  at  70  cents V 

Linseed  cake,  37  pounds,  at  2.01  cents  per  pound 

Total 

Total  value  of  the«^e  products  from  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  was  in  roun<l  fipur*  *- 
If  the  cost  of  crushing  was  50  cents  per  bushel  as  suggested  by  Mr.  (i(ii«ln«i  * 
appeared  before  yotu*  committee  the  percentage  would  have  been  20  per  tm;  »: 
amount  would  be  absurd. 

The  statistics  concerning  this  industry-  fully  bear  out  the  statement  of  >|^  ' 
Kellogg  &  Sons  in  their  bnef  to  the  effect  that  the  difYerence  in  labor  co(»t>  a'  !>=■ 
and  abroad  are  not  serious,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  believe  the  American  imltisTr*  .•  • 
any  di  sad  vantage  whatever. 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS. 

The  disadvantage  claimed  of  3.28  centi?  per  gallon  on  account  of  <iertaui  tnii-f 
tation  costs  is  in  our  opinion  too  high  for  the  reason  that  in  arrixing  at  this  fi^mn  ** 
representatives  of  this  industrv  calculated  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  truuf */'-•' 
their  linseed  cake  made  from  foreign  flaxseed  to  Europe  where  it  i$  all  -s^J  a&  • ': 
cost  of  transporting  linseed  oil  produced  in  European  oil  mills  to  the  I'mtni  >u  • 
if  exported  to  this  country  and  arrived  at  a  difference  of  3.28  cent«  per  gmiloii  in  u  ' 
of  the  linseed  oil  shippeJ  from  the  foreign  mills.    However,  the  co*i««  of  rrtxn.%**"^ 
the  barrels  in  which  foreign  oil  would  have  to  be  shipped,  leakage  of  oil  od  the  \iAa>* 
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C06S  of  marine  insurance  on  oil  above  cake,  and  a  number  of  other  expenses  not 
en.  uxnerated  which  would  occur  in  connection  with  the  landing  of  foreign  linseed  oil 
i  II  h>arrels  would  cut  this  differential  or  disadvantage  down  by  1  cent  per  gallon  in 
ou.r  opinion  and  in  all  probability  the  disadvantage  would  not  exceea  2  cents  per 
t^stllon  if  accurately  figured  n  detail.  However,  these  slight  errors  can  be  ignored 
a,nci  in  accordance  ^vith  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons  (Inc.),  if  this  disadvantage 
of  3 ,28  cents  per  gallon  is  accepted  as  representing  the  disadvantages  of  the  American 
oruelier  through  transportation  costs,  it  is  the  only  disadvantage  that  exists,  and  on 
ttio  other  hand  the  American  crushers  enjoy  many  advantages  as  explained  in  our 
l>rief  relating  to  paragraph  50  of  this  bill. 


COMPETITION  FROM  FOREIGN  LINSEED  OIL  HAS  BEEN   NEGLIGIBLE. 

We  present  herewith  a  table  showing  the  production,  imports,  and  exports  of  linseed 
oil   for  the  calendar  years  1914  to  1920  and  the  first  helt  of  1921. 


Linseed  oil. 


Year. 


1914 

191.5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921  (emontlis) 
1920  (6  months) 


Production. 


Oallun9. 
507,422,000 
418,260,000 
531,587,000 
482,199,000 
375,452,000 
452,928,000 
485,272,000 
104,111,000 
117,226,000 


Ck>nsumption. 


OalUmB. 
498,210,000 
409,130,000 
510,295,000 
464,468,000 
361,805,000 
441,269,000 
488,992,000 

99,966,000 
135,033,000 


Imports. 


OaUona. 

4,350,000 

663,000 

711,000 

633,000 

196,000 

16,143,000 

35,200,000 

4,987,000 

25,213,000 


Price 

Exports. 

gtSlon. 

OaUona. 

1,995,000 

10.50 

10,045,000 

.  56 

6,180,000 

.75 

11,485,000 

Lll 

5,806,000 

1.59 

11,320,000 

1.74 

5,368,000 

1.23 

1,999,000 

.61 

3,156,000 

1.68 

Flaxseed  {linseed). 


Year. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921  (6  mouths). 
1920  (6  months). 


Production.  Consumption. 


BuBhela. 
13,749,000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 

9,164,000 
13,369,000 

7,661,000 
10,990,000 


Bushels. 

23,000,000 

28,000,000 

27,000,000 

18,000,000 

25,000,000 

22,000,000 

24,000,000 


Imports. 


Bushels. 

9,247,000 
14,097,000 
13,098,000 

9,394,000 
12,974,000 
14,036,000 
24,641,000 

4,945,000 
13,802,000 


Exports. 


Bushels. 

23,000 

68,000 

2,000 

5,000 

26,000 

17,000 

41,000 

241 

39,000 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


By  taking  our  imports  of  linseed  oil  during  any  or  all  of  these  years  and  deducting 
our  exports,  it  will  be  found  that  our  net  imports  are  very  small  and  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  our  consumption. 

During  recent  years  American  linseed  crushers  have  absorbed  considerable  of  the 
linseed  oil  which  has  been  imported,  therefore  these  imports  from  abroad,  amounting 
in  total  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  do  not  represent  competition  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  As  mentioned  in  our  brief  on  linseed  oil,  paragraph  50, 
American  consumers  of  linseed  oil,  such  as  our  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  will 
not  abandon  the  domestic  crushed  oil  and  go  afield  for  their  supplies  unless  the  for- 
eign supplies  can  be  obtained  at  fully  10  per  cent  less  than  the  price  at  which  the 
domestic  crusher  is  selUng  for,  and  even  then  the  foreign  oil  so  imported  rarely  is 
shipped  away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Probablj^  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  lin- 
seed oil  imported  has  been  purchased  by  our  domestic  crushers  and  has  been  taken 
into  their  storage  tanks  and  plants  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  reshipped  to  Ameri- 
can paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  at  probably  the  same  prices  as  were  being  quoted 
by  these  crushers  for  domestic  oil,  and  thereby  a  large  part  of  these  shipments  have 
been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  American  linseed  cruMier  instead  of  being  "competi- 
tive,*^ all  of  whicn  conclusively  demonstrates  the  American  crushers'  many  ad\an- 
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tages  through  his  distributing  facilities,  which,  we  believe,  entirely  apart  iicz!  xmt.' 
protection,  acts  as  aprotection  equal  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  linfced  < rat*^ 
natural  advantages  in  the  distribution  of  linseed  oil  is  such  that  he  ccnld  tfU  a  ."  -i 
lot  of  foreign  linseed  oil  at  10  per  cent  above  its  import  duty-paid  coit  vher*'  th*  n*  • 
lot  of  oil  if  offered  for  sale  on  import  terms  at  the  import  duty-paid  price  wrxl*:  i  • 
be  accepted  by  the  same  consuming  purchaser  as  being  a  satisfactor}'  pizrrkat^ 

OUR  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  as  a  margin  of  protection  for  the  ^orerirsB  her««. 
crusher  over  and  above  the  actual  per  gallon  of  oil  content  rate  of  dutv  ii&papf     *. 
flaxseed  that  no  further  additional  rate  of  protection  be  imposed  on  linseed  < . 
excess  of  4  cents  per  gallon. 

If  the  amendment  to  section  316  (drawback)  is  adopted,  as  sugpected  hereirW  *■  - 
we  would  recommend  the  tariff  on  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  be  adjuMed  aff  fcUcv* 

Flaxseed,  20  cents  per  bushel;  linseed  oil  requires  8  cents  per  gallon  ccicpe»A'  - 
and  4  cents  per  gallon  crushers'  protection,  total  12  cents  per  g^on. 

On  this  basis  the  actual  protection  given  the  American  flaxseed  gromer  «cci<i  '• 
increased  from  the  net  rate  of  18^  cents  per  bushel  which  would  reeult  frcn  Ei   ^ 
7456  in  its  present  form  to  20  cents  and  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  \iKt*<  - 
in  paragraph  50,  or  18|  cents  per  gallon,  would  be  reduced  to  12  cents  per  gallcx. 

We  would  therefore  sum  up  our  recommendations  as  follows: 

That  section  316  be  so  amended  that  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  flaxseed  ard  c'2  -" 
oil-bearing  seeds  and  materials  contained  in  paragraph  760  would  le  made  pfR*. 
and  defimte  in  application  and  that  the  provision  no^  in  the  bill  for  the  pa}ZL;  * 
drawbacks  on  oil  cake  resulting  from  the  crushing  of  dutiable  oil-bearing  tc«^  u : 
materials  be  eliminated. 

That  the  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  in  paragraph  50  be  reduced  from  25  to  20  crti^*  j^ 
bushel. 

That  the  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil  in  paragraph  50  be  reduced  from  2§  ce«t^  >' 
pound  to  12  cents  per  gallon. 

The  32  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  memV-ew  •«{  ' 
bureau,  protest  against  the  rates  now  written  in  H.  R.  7456  on  flaxseed  and  lia*— : 
oil  as  being  illogically  constructed  and  indefinite  of  application  and  afiimpcmn;:*  ri'* 
of  duty  on  linseed  oil  6 J  cents  per  gallon  higher  than  is  necessary  to  pfo^^vlr  !■.• 
and  reasonable  protection  for  the  American  linseed  crusher. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Bureau  op  Raw  ^Iaterials  for  Am^bmstas 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats  IxDCOTiir* 

N.  B. — In  this  brief,  as  compared  with  our  brief  submitted  August  17,  w^  k»  • 
adopted  19  pounds  of  linseed  oil  as  the  vield  from  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  a0  19  pccai* 
appears  correct  as  adopted  by  the  linseed  crushers  in  their  later  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Neyle  Colquitt. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  NETIE  COLQUITT,  ATTOEVET  FOX  TXI 
UiriTED  PEANUT  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEKICA,  SOUTHKII 
BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Colquitt.  I  am  also  speaking  for  P.  D.  Bain,  a  farmer.  wb»'  .* 
chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  this  association:  ilr.  John  P 
Pinner,  cleaner,  who  is  president  of  the  association,  at  Suffolk.  Va 
T.  H.  Birdsong,  warehouseman  and  farmer;  these  gentlemen  hsy 
mentioned  that  there  are  no  farmers  in  this  association  of  Suff«vi 
M.  M.  Osborn,  secretary  of  the  association;  J.  C.  Beale,  abeUer  a-'i 
cleaner,  Franklin,  Va;  K.  A.  Pretlow,  farmer  and  niillman,  all  iht'^ 
of  whom  are  present  in  the  room. 

I  am  speaKing  on  the  subject  of  peanuts,  paragraph  757.  of  0' 
Fordney  Dili.  Jud^e  D.  Lawrence  Groner,  of  Norfolk,  has  r?pn^ 
sented  this  association  and  appeared  before  the  House  rommitt*^ 
but  since  that  time  President  Harding  has  appointed  him  to  itt 
official  messenger,  and  for  that  reason  could  not  oe  present. 
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These  gentlemen — ^Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  who  superseded  me, 
>a=rt>icularly  Mr.  Kelly — to  auote  or  attempt  to  misquote  members 
>f  t.lie  association  anonymously  as  to  what  they  were  dissatisfied  with. 
riiey  stand  on  the  records;  our  wants  have  been  known.  We  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  at  that 
time  we  stated  what  the  costs  were  here  and  abroad.  Those  state- 
axents  are  open  to  these  gentlemen,  and  we  contend  that  peanuts 
cost  about  9^  cents  m  this  country  to  produce;  and  how  can  we  com- 
pete with  the  Japanese  who  pay  a  freight  rate  across  the  ocean  of 
never  more  than  1  cent,  without  a  duty  of  4  cents  on  peanuts  1  I  do 
not  know, how  they  figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  duty  would 
bring  in  a  very  large  revenue  to  the  Government. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  peanuts  in  pounds,  take  the 
equivalent  of  peanut  oil  in  pounds  of  the  nulled  nut  for  1920,  were  in 
excess  of  the  local  production.  Those  figures  can  be  had  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  round  numbers;  they  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  832,000,000  pounds  in  1920. 

We  do  not  ask  a  prohibitive  tariff  in  order  to  compete  with  these 
foreigners — and  I  speak  particularly  of  Japan  and  Cnina,  which  are 
not  mentioned  by  these  gentlemen;  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
poorer  grade  of  nuts,  but  the  nuts  in  competition  witn  our  American 
larmer.  In  order  to  compete  with  them  at  all  we  have  got  to 
low^or  our  costs  of  production  in  some  way  and  depend  upon  the 
superior  quality  of  our  nut. 

The  House  placed  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  and  4 
cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts.  The  cost  of  cleaning  and 
preparmg  peanuts  for  market  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  selling,  and 
therefore  tne  rate  on  both  should  be  the  same. 

There  should  be  a  duty  on  peanut  butter,  peanut  confections, 
salted  peanuts,  and  other  products  made  from  peanuts  not  otherwise 
enumerated.  We  suggest  on  that  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  cost  of  production  in  the  United  wStates  is  7i  to  8  cents  per 
pound;  the  average  cost  of  cleaning  is  seven- tenths  of  1  cent;  the 
average  price  of  selling  is  six- tenths  of  1  cent,  making  10^  cents  per 
pound. 

There  are  $88,000,000  of  farm  lands  devoted  to  peanuts  and 
approximately  820,000,000  invested  in  farm  implements  and  machin- 
ery, aggregating  over  $100,000,000  invested,  in  this  country,  and 
approximately  131,500  people  are  employed  in  the  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bain  is  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  take  the  rest  of  my 
time,  so  that  he  can  file  a  brief  and  make  some  reply  to  some  state- 
ments made  by  other  gentlemen. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Bain. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  P  D,  BAIN,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  PEANUT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  am  representing  the  Peanut  Association  of  America, 
as  chairman  of  its  tariff  committee,  and  I  have  a  brief  here  which  I 
would  like  to  file,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer 
any  questions.  There  are  many  things  that  might  be  said,  but  I 
can  not  make  a  speech.     I  am  not  used  to  that. 
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Senator  McCumber.  We  have  had  so  many  speeches  on  this  subjei-i 
and  the  briefs  you  have  filed  are  so  complete  that  I  think  if  the 
committee  has  any  capacity  at  all  they  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  heard  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen 
who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  Mr.  Kelly,  and  my  brief  wiD  not  agree 
with  his. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  it  cover  the  proposition  which  they 
presented  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  stated  your  side  of  the  case  fully  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  think  so,  sir;  but  there  are  some  points  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
argument  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  get  extra  large  peanuts. 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  I  think  if  you  would  like  to 
extend  your  brief  to  meet  any  statements  that  have  been  made,  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  committee  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  would  like  to  answer  some  things  already  brought  up. 
For  instance,  about  the  oil  business.  Oil  has  been  very  low  for  the 
last  several  months — 4^  to  4^  cents  per  poimd.  Aft^r  shelled  it 
would  take  practically  3  pounds  of  peanuts  to  make  1  pound  of  oil. 
So  you  can  see  what  price  the  farmer  would  get  for  his  peanuts  put 
into  oil.  They  absolutely  could  not  do  it;  tney  could  not  produce 
oil  at  those  prices. 

As  Georgia  and  Alabama  have  got  from  $25  to  $28  a  ton  for  a  good 
many  of  tneir  peanuts  this  year,  because  oil  was  so  low  and  the 
Georgia  runners  are  a  class  of  nuts  that  is  not  what  we  call  an  *'  edible 
nuf ;  they  are  not  first-class  edible  nuts.  Some  of  them  are  used, 
but  we  do  not  consider  them  a  first-class  edible  nut  as  the  Spanish 
and  the  Virginia.  Consequently,  we  want  protection  on  peanut  oil 
for  the  farmers  who  raise  this  class  of  peanuts.  If  you  do  not  give 
the  protection  they  can  not  raise  them. 

The  whole  South  can  raise  peanuts,  and  some  of  the  lands  can  not 
raise  anything  else. 

I  am  just  from  the  South  directly  here,  and  it  is  appalling  the  con- 
dition that  the  southern  country  is  in  on  account  of  cotton  and  the 
low  price  of  peanuts.  The  boll  weevil  have  taken  charge  of  a  whole 
lot  of  that  country.  I  have  one  of  the  boll  weevils  in  a  matchbox 
which  I  caught  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  cotton 
fields  after  cotton  fields  that  thev  will  not  get  any  cotton  from,  and 
consequently  they  will  not  get  any  seed  with  which  to  make  oil;  and 
we  need  peanuts  to  make  oil  in  place  of  the  cottonseed  oil.  In  other 
words,  cottonseed  oil  generally  brings  one-fourth  to  a  cent  a  pound 
less  than  peanut  oil.  That  is  my  experience  from  actual  sales.  I 
am  interested  in  some  peanut-oil  business. 

Last  year  we  brousnt  into  this  country  approximately  as  many 
peanuts  as  we  raised  nere.  That  is,  you  put  the  peanuts  back  into 
oil — it  takes,  as  I  say,  just  now  3  pounds  of  sKelled  peanuts  to  make 
1  pound  of  oil.  So  you  can  multiply  this  quantity  of  shelled  peanuts 
by  three.  And  then  the  large  quantity  of  peanuts  that  actually  came 
into  this  country  was  132,000,000  pounds — that  is,  peanuts  alo?ic, 
according  to  the  Government  statements;  the  peanut  oil  was 
165,000,000  pounds. 
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So  you  can  see  that  large  quantity  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  that 
ti^as  come  to  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  peanut  oil  represented  between  three 
and  four  times  as  much  in  peanuts? 

Mr.  Bain.  About  three  times  as  much  in  peanuts  as  in  peanut 
oil ;  and  if  that  oil  had  not  been  brought  here  the  farmer  would  have 
got  something  for  his  stuff;  it  was  an  impossibility  for  us  to  compete 
'svith  the  Chinaman. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinaman  does  not  get  over  5  to  8  cents  a  day 
for  his  labor.  And  another  fact,  there  have  been  peanuts  brought 
from  Japan  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  $280  a  ton,  and  those  peanuts  can 
be  brought  to  New  York  from  the  Pacific  coast,  all  rail,  at  $2,  and  the 
same  railroad  would  charge  us  $2.75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  go 
back  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Those  are  facts  that  you  can  get  from  the 
Railroad  Administration.  Why  we  are  discriminated  against  that 
way  I  do  not  know.  We  have  been  fighting,  but  we  have  not  got 
any  relief. 

Just  to  show  you  how  the  orientals  are  favored  in  most  everything 
of  that  kind,  the  railroad  says:  *' We  want  freight  to  haul  that  way. 
That  is  about  all  the  excuse  we  can  get  out  of  them. 

Another  thing — I  do  not  know  why  this  is  the  case — but  China 
produces  about  twice  as  many  and  possibly  three  times  as  much  to 
the  acre  as  we  produce.  That  speaks 'badly  for  our  country,  but 
they  are  intensive  farmers.  A  farmer  over  there,  as  I  understand, 
has  an  acre  or  2  acres,  and  he  produces  everything  to  the  limit,  I 
imagine. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the 
South  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  We  think  the  average,  on  the  whole,  is  about  35  bushels 
to  the  acre.  They  have  the  advantage  of  freights;  they  have  the 
advantage  as  to  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  fair  market  price  a  bushel? 
You  say  you  raise  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bain.  We  do  raise  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  average  price  per  bushel  in 
marketing  them?     I  am  trying  to  see  what  yield  in  value  you  get 
out  of  your  land. 

Mr.  Bain.  That  varies  so  much  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  months.  You  take  Georgia  runners, 
and  we  have  bought  them  at  $27  a  ton,  deliverd  at  our  plant  at 
Albany,  Ga. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  bushels  are  there  to  the  ton  ? 
Mr.  Bain.  The  Georgia  runners  average  about  25  pounds  to  the 
bushel;  the  Spanish  are  carried  at  30  pounds  to  the  bushel;  the 
Virginias  are  carried  at  22  pounds  to  the  Dushel.     They  vary  in  size. 
Consequently,  they  vary  in  number  of  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

You  take  a  ton  of  Georgia  runners — to  make  it  a  little  more 

explicit  than  that:  The  Georgia  runners  will  average  40  bushels  to 

the  acre  and  the  Spanish  wUl  not  average  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Senator  McCumbee.  There  are  other  witnesses,  so  you  must  be  as 

brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  will  do  that  as  much  as  possible.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  I  am  representing  the  farmer  as  well  as  myself.  I  am 
a  farmer;  I  raise  some  nuts. 
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So  you  can  see  $28  a  bushel  is  extremely  low. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes.  You  can  see  how  much  it  would  bring  a 
an  acre.  He  does  not  get  the  cost  of  thrashing.  Thej  cost  turn 
60  cents  to  thrash  them  and  get  them  oflf  of  the  vines.  So  tha:  > 
about  all  of  it. 

It  is  appalling  when  a  man  goes  to  the  South  and  observes  cond.- 
tions  there.     They  are  much  worse  off  than  the  Virrinia  people.     T"  • 
Virginia  people  have  a  better  class  of  nuts.    The  Geor^a  nuta  p» " 
the  vendors  entirely,  and  they  have  been  getting  the  better  pn'-» 
but  thev  have  been  losing  lots  oftmoney  and  our  farmers  there  arv  .i 
a  very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  could  not  get  the  large  nuts  except  fromCh*r  i 
I  beg  to  differ  with  him.  If  we  can  get  a  price  here  we  can  furT.-.-L 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  the  large  nuts  that  :  • 
requires.  They  may  not  be  28's,  but  they  will  be  30  to  theoun^'r. 
and  we  know  there  are  large  quantities  of  those  peanuts  going  U*  r-^ 
imported  anyway,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  those  large  size  nuts,  an : 
they  are  going  to  come  even  if  the  tariff  was  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  raise  any  nuts  yourself  i 

Mr.  Bain.  I  have  raised  some  nuts. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  the  production  ■ : 
nuts? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  do  not  raise  them  with  my  own  hands,  but  I  ha'- 
farms  on  which  they  are  raised;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  your  business  is  principally  shelli::^ 
and  cleaning,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir.     Shelling  and  cleaning. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  v.-j" 
testimony  and  make  any  changes  and  additions  which  you  tr.tj 
desire. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Bain  is  here  printed  in  full  s* 
follows.) 

Brief  op  the  United  Peanut  Associations  of  Amebic  a. 
[Prepared  by  the  association,  M.  M.  Osborn,  secretazy,  J.  B.  Pinner,  p  resident, Su0dk.  \  » 

This  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Peanut  Aasociationi)  of  Amfr- 1  -' 
organization  composed  of  peanut  growers,  millmen  (peanut  i  leaners,  ^hf-lkr^   - 
crushers),  and  other  interests  identified  with  the  manufaoture  of  peaaut  ^•i 
Its  membership  embraces  the  largest  interests  identified  with  the  cuUu'bij'C  *r- 
manufacture  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  in  the  United  States. 

A  protective  tariff  for  the  peanut  industry  is  a  matter  in  which  th«»  iansH-r  as*;  *  ■ 
millmen  are  equally  concerned,  because  the  exist^^nce  of  th^  induftn.*  no  aL 
branches  depends  upon  such  tariff. 

Peanuts  are  raised  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.    In  Africa  the  vMd  i*    •' 
large,  but  the  quality  inferior  as  compared  to  the  American  peanut.     In  Fra»v  -' 
Spain  large  quantities  of  peanuts  are  imported  from  India  and  South  Afn«  a.  ani  ■  ■  ■ 
reexported  to  the  United  States  are  a  decided  influence  in  fixinc  the  yn*^ 
American  pro<iuct.     Since  the  World  War,  however,  the  imponatioD5  mia  i*L. 
and  Spain  or  either  of  them  has  been  negligible. 

In  ('hina  and  Japan  a  considerable  i)art  of  the  native  population  i*  i*ticu««'  . 
raising  peanuts,  and  the  area  of  land  imder  cultivation  I  here  is  incn<Af<iiuc  ntVyr   *- 
decreasing,  and  the  production  per  acre  nearly  double  that  in  the  Knit^!  '^*..-  ■ 
The  importation  of  Chinese-Japanese  nuts  into  the  United  States  ha.*  Ikvd  r©  » 
stantly  increasing  basis,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  import e<i  18  almn^  «ml;r. 
It  is  liot  therefore  a  question  of  supphnng  the  surplus  demand  in  lhi«  ■•«>». otn 
really  a  question  of  the  comi)lete  absorption  of  the  American  market.     Wtthm  'i-  ..* 
15  years  the  importation  of  peanuts  and  p<»anut  oils  from  Japan  ha*  irr«mTi  m  -.  j 
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1 1  lion  pounds  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  (except  for  a  brief  period  during  the 
orldl  War)  until  it  reached  in  1920  the  enormous  total  of  over  132,000.000  pounds  of 
4:^1  le<i  and  unshelled  peanuts  and  approximately  165,000,000  pounds  of  peanut  oil 
^\nivalent  to  approximately  700,000,000  pounds  of  peanuts),  or  a  total  of  peanuts 
a.iisi>orted  to  its  equivalent  of  farmers'  grade  peanuts  in  the  shell  of  over  872,000,000- 
-niricis  of. peanuts — equal  to  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  Am<?ri( an  crop. 
'1*1:1  is  association  does  not  ask  for  a  proh  bitive  tariff,  but  it  doe3  ask  for  a  protective 
^riff  equal  at  lei3t  to  the  diPfereuce  in  the  coat  of  production  here  and  in  the  Orient. 
^^--^  tlie  cost  of  trmsportation  and  plus  a  sraaU  profit  to  the  local  producer. 
T^H*^  growth  of  the  industry  of  recent  yeirs,  the  additional  usage  of  peanuts  and 
eti,fi'iit  products,  impels  the  conclusion  that  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
La.t  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  now  abandoned  or  unprofitably 
r*tr<i  may  be  converted  into  peanut^raising  farms,  adding  largely  to  ihe  individual 
••-*ilth  of  the  community  and  firnishing"  employment  to  additional  thousands  of 
irmers.  The  demand  for  the  peanut  in  confections  and  other  industries  will  furnish 
t  all  times  a  market  for  the  foreign-grown  peanut,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff 
ropoeed  and  roquested  by  this  association,  will,  it  is  believed,  itfcrease  considerably 
lici*  present  revenue  of  the  Government  from  this  source. 

Under  the  act  of  1913  (par.  225)  the  tariff  on  peanuts  was  fixed  at  three-eighths  of 

oent  per  pound  on  unshelled,  and  three-foarths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  shelled 
M'-unuts. 

S  luety  per  cent  of  the  importations  into  this  country  are  of  the  shelled  variety, 
riiia,  of  course,  makes  the  imported  nuts  a  direct  competitor  of  the  American-grown 
I  ..ts,  both  as  affecting  the  farmer  and  the  mill  men. 

II.  R.  7456,  piragrapii  757,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  provides 
c»r  a,  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pouncl  on  ansheUed  peanuts  arid  4  cents  per  pound  on  shelled 
><»anut8. 

We  wish  to  sugga^t  to  th's  comnitt^e,  or  ri^,h3r  a3k  the'n  to  consider,  that  th?  co3t  of 
:lea.ning  and  prepirinof  p3xa  its  fjr  mirket  is  eiuial  to  th?  cist  of  shelling;  therefore 
that  the  rat 3  on  both  sho  ild  be  the  same.  In  (3hina  they  wash  and  polish  the  pean  its 
wliich  are  imported  here  as  peanuts  in  the  shell,  and  same  is  ready  to  go  on  the  marl>et 
a  finished  prod  let. 

We  respectfully  recommend  to  this  committee  that  the  duties  be  changed  as  fol- 
io w^s — that  is  to  say,  that  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  be  established  for  both  shelled 
and  unshelled  peanuts,  and  that  a  duty  on  peanut  butter,  peanut  confections,  salted 
peanuts,  and  other  products  made  from  peanuts  not  otherwise  enumerated,  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound.  A  duty  is  recjuested  on  peanut  oil  as  co\ered  by 
the  association's  separate  brief  and  filed  with  this  committee  August  18, 1921.  We 
especially  ask  that  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  for  peanut  butter,  peanut  confections, 
and  salted  peanuts  be  added  to  the  proposed  bill  H.  R.  7456,  in  order  to  protect  the 
do  nestle  manufacturer  of  these  products  against  the  imported  manufactured  products 

COST   OP  PRODUCTION  IN   CHINA   AND  JAPAN. 

No  po3itive  statistics  are  available  for  computing  the  actual  cost  of  production  in 
IThina  and  Japan.  Application  has  been  made  to  Uie  Bureau  of  Information  on  this 
Biibject,  and  direct  to  American  representatives  in  these  countries.  But  the  difficulty 
of  fixinff  such  costs  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  Chinese 
peanut  farmer  cultivates  a  very  small  area  of  land,  frequently  less  than  an  acre.  He 
requires  and  obtains  no  hired  labor  to  do  the  work  of  planting  and  harvesting  his  crop. 
The  work  is  done  in  nearly  every  instance  of  the  small  farmer  by  the  children  of  the 
faTiily,  be^nning  as  young  as  5  years  of  age. 

The  avera*  ?  cost  of  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  under  present  condi- 
tions is  at  least  8  cents  per  pound .  This  average,  of  course,  varies  in  the  8e\  eral  States 
in  which  peinuts  are  grown.  But  by  the  most  careful  re  v  iew  of  figures,  in  no  peanut- 
growinq;  section  of  this  country,  is  it  possible  to  figure  an  average  in  any  State  of  less 
than  7i  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  cost  of  cleaning  and  processing  peanuts  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
sale  is  approximately  S3ven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  average  cost  of  shell- 
ing is  about  six  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  fplus).  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cost  of  the  American-grown  peanut  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Japanese  peanut 
arrives  in  this  country  for  sale  m  our  markets,  is  from  9  to  9^  cents  per  pound.  If, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  production  in  Japan  is  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  if  tne  duty  be 
fixed  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  at  1  cent  per  pound  ^whieh 
ifl  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  average  shipping  rate  from  Japan  to  the  Am'^rican 
seaports  on  the  Pacific)  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  American  farmer  must 
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sell,  even  at  this  increased  duty — on  a  basis  of  equality  of  product — at  a  lav     '".  ■ 
is  however,  some  small  diffv3r?nce  in  the  quality  of  the  Americao  and  ih^  i»'  *•  - 
peanut,  which  givas  certain  grades  of  the  American  grown  nut  a  slli^t  •dm*., 
in  th?  market  over  the  foreign  grown.    The  differMiC3  in  quality,  pltm  sarh  ^    • 
in  the  cost  of  production  as  may  come  in  the  reestablishment  of  normal  robi:*   -• 
it  is  believed  by  the  members  of  this  association,  will  probably  take  raj^  •«  ••■ 
difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  Japan  and  China,  plus  the  |>rop(»-^  *.. 
freight,  etc.    But  less  than  the  amount  of  duty  asked  would  utti'rly  faiJ  to  rr 
the  prot .  ction  and  pres?rve  the  American  market  for  this  product  for  the  Kor    - 
farmer. 

We  are  pr?par3d  with  affidavits  and  other  evidence,  cost  8h««»t8,  and  mirh  us*  *-- 
tion  as  is  pertinent   to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  commit t?e  the  cnrt^*-- 
of  the  figures  con  tain  3d  in  the  preceeding  paragraphs,  and  if  it  be  coo<v«iv-: 
thes^  fig  ares  are  correct   no  argument,  it  is  submitted,  is  roauired  to  ani%«f  t: 
conclusi  n  which  we  insist  uoon.  namely,  that  without  the  increased  duty  v*- 
this  industry  in  which  approximatily  750,000  Americans  are.  directly  and  indir^ ' 
engaged  for  a  living,'" shall  coase  altogether  to  exist. 

The  Unitad  Stites  Tariff  Commission  makes  a  statement  that  most  of  tbp  p  a- 
for  crushing  purposes  are  imported  peanuts.    We  will  admit  our  inability  to  t  c<!  *  • 
this  comn^ission  arrived  at  tnat  conclusion  and  feel  secure  in  making  it  as  a  statr^ 
of  fact.    We  feel  that  we  are  in  position  to  dispute  same^  and  state  that  a  v«r> 
small  pr  cent  of  the  importations  of  peanuts  are  used  for  crushing  purposes.    I*.'  . 
the  past  season,  some  three  or  four  shiploads  came  over  to  the  United  StaUr  •«-- 
oil  crushers,  other  consignments  were  sold  to  oil  mills,  because  when  th^y  ar-.  • 
the  peanuts  were  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  not  suitable  m  r  *    * 
any  other  purpose.    We  also  call  this  committee's  attention  to  the  iact  tlu:  t-  - 
are  in  the  extreme  South  some  fifty  and  odd  crushing  mills,  and  they  buy  nr«r    . 
of  their  crushing  stock  from  Americiam  farmers.    The  fact  is,  that  there'is  a  comp*-'     ■ 
between  the  shelling  trade  and  the  crushing  trade  or  oil  interests,  whirh  cr  •  •  ' 
whether  or  not  the  peanuts  grown  in  the  far  south,  go  into  oil  or  otherwiw.  ab*' '   • 
provides  a  market  for  the  millions  of  bud^els  of  the  little  Spanish  peanux     V^  •  * 
these,  the  entire  crop,  compelled  to  go  on  the  market  as  shelled  stock  it  would  •    * 
supplv  the  domestic  market  and  demoralize  same,  so  that  the  oil  market  for  di«— 
peanuts  is  necessary  to  net  the  American  farmer  a  living  price  on  his  peannt» 

Again  r?f  rring  to  the  cost  of  American  production,  we  beg  to  call  your  arur*  • 
to  the  fact  that  the  figures  submitted  above  are  all  based  upon  the  cost  of  thr  >  a: 
t3  the  farmfr  on  the  farm  and  do  not  embrace  in  any  instance  transportatioo  ii.u     - 
markets  of  the  countrv. 

The  cost  of  production  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  nut  is  figured  as  of  the  tisf 
arrival  at  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  the  large  ports  of  entry  on  the  west  comc 
not.  however,  an  uninteresting:  fact  that  the  cost  of  transportatinn  from  the  P^ . 
coast  p lints  to  easte-n  points  on  peanuts,  overland,  is  $2  per  lOO  pound*.  »•••  » 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  East  coast  points  to  Pacific  c«iaft  pcunt*    ' 
reverse  of  the  original  propo3ition,  is  $2.75  per  100  pounds.     This  is  a  clear  *ii«<Ti'=. 
ti)n  against  the  domestic  peanut  industry,  and  should  be  taken  into  dostikn*- 
The  immense  territory  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  haaL  in  *  -v 
measure.  f)r  years,  more  and  more,  been  preempted  by  peanuts  imported  fpir 
Orient.    This  denial  to  the  American  farmer  of  his  own  market  to  the  extent  «•»  '*  :■' 
cent  of  Am?rican  territory  is  un-American  and  unjust.     It  inures  only  l**  ihe  *'** 
of  the  Chinf»^e  farmer,  exporter,  and  the  few  American  importers  enjca^ped  in  >*jm* 
on  the  Pacific  coast.    No  benefit  or  ad\'antage  accrues  to  the  consumer. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  American  farmers  can  not  supply  the  deman<l  far  ptx  • 
By  reference  to  Appendix  A  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  approximat«*ly  ^  *■  «• 
acres  in  the  South  that  are  adaptable  to  the  culture  of  peanuts.  The  imty^ir.^' 
reports  state  that  there  are  1,240.000  acres  devoted  to  peanuts  in  1921  TIL*  *v 
about  the  same  as  reported  for  1920.  Much  of  this  land  is  unsuitable  iur  aa*  ' ' 
crop,  much  of  it  is  infest ^d  with  boll  weevil,  which  has  made  theraisinir  •»£  ruci. ' » 
utt?r  impo^sihility.  Hence  we  claim  that  our  Government  can  reclaim  tdlie  ljir> ' ' 
the  cultur-3  of  peanuts  if  a  suitable  and  a  reasonable  market  is  pmrided  if '  ' 
American  farmer. 

Attached  hereto  is  an  appendix  containing  certain  g^ieral  inlotmaticsi  vt.)  ^  * 
submitted  for  the  information  of  this  committee,  and  this  brief  is  filed  for  the  iw' 
of  affording  the  ( ommittee  a  general  outline  of  the  questions  embraced  in  t^e  is;  * 
tion  of  a  tariff  dutv  on  peanuts.  It  is  expected  to  supplement  the  same  at  t>t  ^ 
hearing  bv  the  evidence  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  n.ltp«'  * 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  peanut  products,  and  it  is  requested  that  fmmum  : 
granted  to  file  with  the  committee  from  time  to  time  such  affidavits  beaiinir  cp«« '  ' 
statistical  questions  involved  as  may  be  in  point  and  helpful. 
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THE    USES    OF  THE   PEANUT. 

Practically  no  portion  of  the  peanut  or  peanut  plant  need  go  to  waste.  From  the 
jeij:iut  kemal  is  manufactured  manv  different  confections,  peanut  butter,  salted 
:>eaniitp,  etc.  The  peanut  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  nvtritious  feed  products 
ai«ed  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  and  best  of  nuts  are  sold  for  roasting  and  are 
?old  I  irgely  by  street  vendors. 

Then  from  the  varieties  grown  in, all  States  of  the  South,  with  the  exception  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  ip  ex  tree  ted  one  of  the  very  beet  edible 
lile  that  is  on  our  markets  to-day.  By  crushing  the  peanuts  in  the  hull  (afterward 
sU^^htlv  cooked)  is  obtined  a  crude  oil  that  must  be  refined  before  being  pieced  on 
the  retail  market.  By  shelling  the  nuts,  removing  the  red  skirs  and  heart?,  a  virgin 
peanut  oil  is  obtained  that  comes  into  uses  for  whieh  olive  oil  hes  lorg  been  the  eole 
possessor.  Up  until  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  pure  food  laws  requirirg  correct 
labeling,  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  virgin  peanut  oil  was  Fold  8s  olive  oil,  Tr  e  vines 
have  a  hisrh  feeding  value,  but  are  in  most  southern  States  left  on  the  ground  as  a 
means  of  fertilization. 


Appendix  A. 

The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  peanut  industry  to  the  United  States 
might  be  stated  in  value  of  money  invested  and  the  number  of  people  affected,  what 
it  haa  done  for  the  farmer,  and  what  the  possibilities  are  for  the  future. 

Capital  invested. 

Valne  of  farm  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  peanuts,  taking  the  United 
States  Govenmient  crop  estimate  reports  ot  average  for  1920,  valuing 
the  land  at  an  average  of  $70  per  acre $88,  362, 000 

Value  of  special  farm  implements  required  for  culture  and  harvesting 

peanuts,  approximately 7,  700, 000 

Value  of  equipment  of  peanut  mills,  shelling  and  crushing  machinery, 

real  estate,  buildings,  storage  warehouses,  etc 11, 500, 000 

<^apital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  manufacture  of 

peanut  pickers  and  other  special  farm  implements 750, 000 

Total 108,  312, 000 

Number  of  people  employed  in  the  mills,  shelling,  cleaning,  and  crush- 
ing estabhehmente .' •  10, 500 

Number  of  farmers  (heads  of  families)  estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the 

production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States 121, 000 

Total 131. 500 

Niunber  of  acres,  estimated  in  the  South,  that  is  adaptable  to  the  culture 
of  peanuts  and  can  thus  be  utilized  if  a  market  is  available  for  the 
product  (see  map  attached) 9,  340, 000 

In  the  South,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  9,340,000  acres  of  land 
that  will  produce  peanuts.  Some  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  other  crops,  but  there 
are  many  sections  of  land  that  are  not  being  used  that  can  be  devoted  to  production 
of  peanuta. 

The  Spanish  peanut  is  not  so  choice  about  the  land,  more  than  it  should  be  light 
soil,  and  will  grow  and  make  good  production  where  other  crops  will  fail.  It  is  a 
cadi  crop  for  sections  infested  with  the  boll  weevil,  making  the  raising  of  cotton  almost 
an  impossibility.  We  have  a  report  from  the  southern  part  of  Georgia  this  year  stat- 
ing that  in  certain  sections  the  boll  weevil  has  so  taken  the  cotton  crop  that  it  is  not 
worth  picking.  One  farmer  who  has  200  acres  planted  to  cotton  says  tnat  if  he  could 
get  pickers  to  harvest  the  crop  that  he  would  not  have  over  three  bales  of  cotton. 
This  proves  that  in  these  sections  another  crop  is  necessary  in  order  to  save  thousands 
of  farmers. 

No  American  would  be  satisfied  to  live  as  do  the  Asiatics,  and  unless  we  want  our 
standards  brought  down  to  their  level  we  mujBt  place  barriers  up  so  that  their  products 
can  not  drive  our  people  out  of  business. 

The  committee's  attention  is  invited  to  the  sudden  growth  of  imports  years  1919 
and  1920,  as  shown  in  Appendix  B.  From  a  gentleman  who  addressed  the  United 
Peanut  Association,  of  America  convention  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  13,  1920,  we 
learn  the  reason  for  this  growth.    That  is  that  unlimited  acreage  can  be  brought 
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!•• 


under  cultivation  in  China,  especially  in  sections  where  peanuts  and  s 
produced.     This  land  can  be  purchased  for  what  is  in  United  States  curreory  «U 
$12.50  per  acre.     All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  Chinaman  to  know  thfre  is  a  mArt-' 
for  his  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  soya  beans,  and  soya*bean  oil.     If  eiven  xhe  i-y^' 
tunity,  ('hina  could  in  time  produce  all  the  vqeretable  oil  needed  by  the  entiiT'  w  r. : 

The  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  thi»  evtwrb    • 
volume  of  oriental  importations  of  peanut  oil  should  pay  a  tariff  tax  of  at  l€«#t  .*. 
per  pound,  first,  to  protect  the  peanut  industry  of  the  United  States  and.  p^^ 
to  produce  revenue  for  our  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  importations  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  for  the  portioQ  of  th 
1921  are  much  smaller  than  in  1920,  but  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  in  belie^niie  ihAX  •£.-•■ 
is  no  danger  from  this  source.  China  can  in  a  very  short  time  resume  exp«4tai;  •_ 
volume  she  did  in  1920  if  given  the  American  market. 


-- •• 


1^  ' 


Appendix  B. 


SOURCES    OF   IMPORTS. 


Several  years  ago  the  imports  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  came  priocipalh  f- 
France  and  Sp;iin.    But  of  recent  years,  the  tide  has  turned  and  is  now  dcM&ir^*' 
almost  entirely  by  China  and  Japan.    Japanese  buyers  predominate  in    Xorii*- 
China,  and  export  from  Japan.    Manv  shipments  are  accredited  as  ori^natm^ 
Japan,  when  they  are,  for  most  part,  Chinese  produced  goods.    This  maVos  pra'-ti«». 
no  difference,  as  the  wage  scale  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 


IMPORTS. 


The  following  figures  were  supplied  this  association  by  the  Bureau  of  Fttnift  *■" 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Peanuts 
unshelled. 

Peanuts 
shelled. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Peanuts       Pnr  t. 
uniUidtod.      ^bti'*A 

1912 

12,950,563 
12, 28', 580 
17,472,631 
14,54'S982 
9,020,848 

2,627,475 
6, 80 1, 415 

27, 077, 158 
9,643,691 

19,392,832 

1917 

7,M5,0I2      !:."•"•■ 

1913 

1918 

3.150.747      n.>i- 

1914 

1919  (embargoed) 

1. 444.221       t9.«:** 

1915 

1920 

12.067.9B»     IX  )44  «:. 

1916 

This  table  takes  no  account  of  the  importations  of  peanut  oil,  which  in  the 
exceeded  165,000,000  pounds. 

Exports. 


VfS 


Pounds. 

1912 5,920,711 

1913 7,301,381 

1914 8,054,817 

1915 5,875,076 

1916 8,413,297 


1917, 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


22- 41'  ."•* 
12,  **"  -  ' 


This  proves  conclusively  that  the  exports  of  peanuts  is  a  verv  sooall  per  r»:*  • 
the  combined  total  of  domestic  (see  Appendix  C)  and  imports.    'Takins  for  eun  ■ 
the  year  1920:  Domestic  production  37,499,000  bushels,  or  937,475.000  pounds  -' 
ports,  shelled  and  unshelled,  132,412,423  pounds. 

One  billion  sixty-nine  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  b." 
dred  and  twenty-three  pounds  on  the  American  market  and  exports  of  M.ir  •"* 
pounds  shows  a  very  small  per  cent  of  th?  crop  exported. 

The  above  comparison  stated  in  pounds  (domestic  production)  when  link>HJ  «".'- 
the  imports,  makes  it  appear  that  the  imports  are  only  10  per  cent  of  tbp  d<M»<' 
production. 

In  order  to  get  a  correct  view  of  the  proposition  it  is  nTeaBury  to  oonsid  *r  th^  '  • 
lowing  facts:  Eleven  million  bushels  of  the  domestic  crop  estimate  37/»»'  '• 
bushels)  comprise  the  Jumbo,  or  large  variety,  grown  only  in  %  iiginia.  North  i^^r^^ 
and  Tennessee.  The  remainder  of  the  37,000,000  bushels  are  mostly  Snanisii  vkt* 
usually  grown  for  their  oil  content  more  than  to  be  shelled  and  sola  to  the 
facturers  of  confections,  peanut  butter,  salted  peanuts,  etc. 
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Tli«  variety  imported  is  the  same  as  that  produced  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
an^  Tennessee.  Of  this  there  was  imported  132,412,423  pounds,  shelled  peanuta. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- third  of  the  weight  is  lost  in  shelling,  i.  e.,  this 
mueli  is  taken  up  with  hulls,  trash,  etc.  So,  in  order  to  make  up  the  amount  im- 
ported, shelled  peanuts,  it  required-  2C0,000,000  pounds  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts 
^and  this  is  a  very  conservative  estimate).  Then  add  to  this  amount  imported  in 
tlie  abell  and  we  have  a  total  of  212,000,000  pounds  imported  peanuts,  reduced  to 
equivalent  of  American  grown  farmers'  stock  peanut6>  Twenty- two  pounds  of  this 
variety  is  recognized  as  a  bushel,  this  makes  the  imports  almost  equal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment estimate  of  the  domestic  production  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  Virginia, 
North.  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In  fact  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  equal,  because 
oi  tlie  fact  that  a  loss  of  at  least  10  per  cent  is  met  with  in  cleaning  peanuts  to  be  sold 
in  the  shell. 

Now  we  w^ill  compare  the  remainder  of  the  Govermr.ent's  estimate  of  domestic 
production  with  the  imports  of  peanut  oil,  because  peanuts  were  required  abroad  to 
manufacture  this  oil,  and  same  after  being  in  this  country  came  into  competition  with 
don?.e8tic  oil. 

It  is  generally  estimated  that  on  an  average  a  bushel  of  Spanish  peanuts  (30  pounds 
to  tKe  bushel)  will  produce  1  gallon  of  oil.  The  imports  of  peanut  oil  for  1920  were 
22,064,363  gallons;  so  granting  that  it  requires  a  bushel  of  peanuts  to  produce  one 
g^allon  of  oil,  we  have  here  represented  22,064,363  bushels  of  foreign  peanuts — peanut 
oil  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  peanuts.  Subtracting  the  11,000,000  estimate  for 
Virgfinia-Carolina  section  from  the  total  United  States  production,  we  have  an  estimate 
oi  tlie  entire  domestic  production  of  peanuts  outside  of  these  two  States  of  near  26,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  makes  the  ratio  of  imi)orted  and  domestic  peanuts  on  our  m.ar- 
kets  about  55-45,  almost  as  m.ut  h  im.ported  as  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  making 
an  equation  55  domestic  grown  and  45  imported. 


Appendix  C. 
domestic  production. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  peanut  industry  during  recent  years  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

Peanuts  were  introduced  commercially  into  the  United  States  about  1870,  and 
from  that  time  until  about  1900,  the  production  increased  gradually.  In  1889  the 
production  amounted  to  3,588,143  bushels.  In  1909  this  increased  to  11,964,109 
buahels  from  an  acreage  of  869,887. 

The  following  is  the  report  from  the  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture: 

I  Bushels. 

1916  (1,043,350  acres) 34,433,000 

1917  (1,842,400  acres) 52,505,000 

1918  (1,865,400  acres) 46,010,000 

1919  (1,251,400  acres) 33,263,000 

1920  (1,268,000  acres) 37,499,000 


Appendix  D. 
peanuts  a  suitable  crop  for  boll- weevil  infested  sections. 

Several  years  ago  the  boll  weevil  began  its  destructive  work  on  cotton  in  the  South. 
It  appeared  for  a  few  years  that  the  sandy  land  districts  were  ruined,  as  the  sandy 
soil  farmers  could  not  successfully  grow  the  substitute  crops,  such  as  M'heat,  oats,  and 
com.  On  account  of  the  condition  sandy  land  farmers,  merchants,  and  bankers 
faced  bankrupjtcy  and  were  saved  only  by  the  increased  acreage  in  peanuts,  some 
sections  planting  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  cultivated  acreage.  After 
producing  one  or  two  crops  the  sandy  land  farmers  realized  that  the  advent  of  the 
boll  weevil  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  ** Peanuts  and  hogs"  soon  became  the  sandy 
land  fanners  motto. 

Now,  if  to-day  we  permit  the  Chinese  farmers  to  usurp  American  markets  with 
their  cheaply  produced  peanuts  and  sova  beans,  we  at  the  same  time  remove  this 
from  the  southern  farmer,  who  has  found  it  a  life-saving  factor.  We  can  not  believe 
that  this  committee  will  so  rule. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr   Brand. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  E.  BRAND,  REPRESENTING  TEE  W.  E. 

MARVIN  CO.,  XJRBANA,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  here  in  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Brand. 

Senator  IjA  Follette.  What  paragraph  do  you  speak  on  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  speaking  on  paragraph  742,  and  the  subject  i< 
currants.  At  least  99  per  cent  of  the  currants  are  imported,  ami 
for  that  reason  I  would  judge  that  the  duty  is  one  for  revenue  solely. 
There  are  about  15,000  tons  of  currants  imported  into  the  Unitt'd 
States  a  year,  taking  an  average  of  over  10  years;  and  it  does  not 
seem  we  will  be  able  to  import  that  many  if  the  duty  is  made  2A 
cents.  About  the  only  thing  we  are  directly  in  competition  with. 
we  might  say,  is  raisins,  and  they  have  only  placed  a  duty  of  2  cent? 
a  pound  on  raisins;  and  it  seems  unreasonable  when  raisins  are  the 
chief  competitor  of  currants  that  a  competitor  should  be  charged 
2i  cents  and  damaged  in  the  business  that  would  be  done,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  overlooked  an  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  an  industry  in  the  United  States,  that  of  cleaning 
currants,  which  is  one  that  amounts  to  $4,500,000  a  year,  in  not 
making  the  duty  higher  on  cleaned  currants  coming  into  the  United 
States  than  it  does  on  the  uncleaned  or  original.  These  currants 
come  in  here  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  we  pay  duty  not  alone  on  the 
currants,  but  on  the  dirt  imported  with  tne  currants.  Many  times 
we  have  tried  to  have  reliei  from  that  and  ask  that  we  would  he 
allowed  a  percentage  that  would  mean  3i  per  cent,  which  is  what  we 
clean  out  of  the  currants.  So  that  we  not  alone  are  paying  20  or  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  2^  cents,  but  we  would  be  paying  3  per 
cent  besides  on  the  dirt  imported,  which,  of  course,  we  can  not  sell. 
or  at  least  we  ought  not  to. 

The  increase  in  duty  would  produce  increased  revenue  of  $300,000  to 
the  United  States,  provided  we  were  able  to  import  the  same  quality  of 
currants  we  have  heretofore.  But  I  doubt  tnat  we  will  be  able  to. 
At  the  present  time  it  amounts  to  $20,000  to  $30,000,  but  if  we  go  back 
to  prewar  conditions  on  both  raisins  and  currants,  we  will  have  a 
price  of  4  to  6  cents  a  pound  on  them,  and  then  the  ad  valorem  duty 
would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  prohibitive,  for  you  can  readily  see  that 
at  a  price  of  4  cents,  deducting  2^  cents  would  not  leave  anything 
for  the  freight  or  for  the  currants  hardly. '  We  have  never  had  a 
higher  duty  than  2  cents  a  pound  on  currants,  and  it  does  not  seeni 
there  is  any  reason  to-day  for  making  any  detrimental  increase  in 
duty  to  prohibit  the  use  of  currants  m  this  country.  There  are  a 
great  many;  people  here  who  want  currants,  and  inasmuch  as  thevare 
not  grown  in  this  country — at  least  not  in  any  degree  that  would  be 
sufficient  at  all — I  understand  they  have  sold  some  30,000  pounds 
a  year  in  California,  but  no  one  nas  been  able  to  get  hold  of  anv 
samples,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  done.  Burbank 
triea  to  grow  currants  in  California;  he  produced  them  in  Florida 
and  warmer  climates  and  acknowledged  them  a  failure. 

We.  would  like  to  see  a  higher  duty  on  cleaned  currants  than  there 
is  on  the  uncleaned,  as  a  protection  to  an  industry  that  has  been 
built  up  here,  because  over  there  we  have  these  same  labor  conditions 
that  you  have  all  heard  of  in  great  quantity  here  on  every  subject  of 
an  import  nature;  and  we  have  these  same  troubles  to  compete  with, 
and  where  people  want  currants — we  have  a  great  many  people  come 
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lere  from  England  and  who  come  here  from  Greece  who  are  used  to 
laving  currants,  and  they  want  them,  and  I  can  not  see  that  we  have 
iny  reason  for  making  it  hard  for  them  to  obtain  them,  and  we  have 
he  industry  here  and  ready  to  take  care  of  this  business. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  come  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Charles  Brand,  and 
[  ^was  called  by  phone  from  Pittsburgh  last  night,  and  I  am  here  with- 
>ut  any  data  and  information,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  brief,  and 
would,  like  to  know  how  long  I  may  have  to  prepare  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many  days  do  you  require  ? 

\Ir.  Brand.  About  two  days. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  thank  you  very  kindly. 

STATEMENT   OF   THOMAS   WIIIIAMS,   ESQ.,   BEFRESENTIITG 
ICH^BOD  T.  WILLIAMS  &  SOVS,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  You  may  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thomas  Williams. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Importer. 

The  Chairman.  Importer  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Importer  of  foreign  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  on  this  paragraph  404  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  photographs  here,  gentlemen,  oi  the  char- 
acter of  the  raw  material  represented  in  paragraph  404,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  inspect.  I  will  only  take  10  minutes  of  your 
lime. 

■ 

I  am  here  to  represent  a  conunittee  appointed  by  the  Mahogany 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  as  chairman  of  a  conmiittee 
composed  of  Mr.  Arkush  and  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  of  New  Orleans,  ap- 
pointed at  a  meeting  of  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  tropical 
nardwoods  in  the  log,  and  personally  to  represent  the  firm  of  Ichabod 
T.  Williams  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  of  which  I  am  senior  member. 

Our  firm  has  conducted  a  business  of  importing  and  manufacturing 
foreign  hardwoods  for  83  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had 
to  appear  before  a  committee  of  Congress  to  discuss  the  question  of 
duty  on  unmanufactured  logs  of  tropical  hardwoods.  In  all  these 
years  under  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations,  and  in  all 
the  tariff  bills  introduced  during  this  time,  unmanufactured  logs  of 
tropical  hardwoods  have  always  been  on  the  free  list.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  when  the  wood  schedule  was  under  considera- 
tion. In  perfect  faith  that  there  would  be  no  reversal  of  policy  estab- 
lished for  so  many  years,  probably  $25,000,000  have  been  invested  in 
the  manufacturing  of  these  woods  and  in  the  establisliment  of  agen- 
cies in  the  Tropics  for  production. 

The  goods  in  question  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country.  No 
tropical  hardwood  can  be  grown  in  the  latitudes  of  our  country,  and 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  haste  of  preparation  the 
fact  that  these  logs  have  always  been  on  the  free  list  was  overlooked, 
or  else  that  the  committee  of  the  House  thought  some  revenue  might 
be  obtained  from  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  House  hearings  show  that  anvcmr  i> 
peared  before  the  House  committee  and  asked  that  that  duty  • 
miposed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  Senator.  I  t%:1  - 
doubt  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  it  is  a  revenue  dutv.  Thev  imp'-r 
about  $6,000,000  worth  of  this  wood  last  year,  and  I  think' it  is  p'i> 
a  revenue  proposition. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  assuming  if  nobody  appeared  asking  ' 
it,  it  must  have  been  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Seiiator  Simmons.  That  must  have  been  the  case  if  ii«»hi«. 
appeared.     I  understand  you  to  say  no  one  did  appear  i 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledgre. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  possibly  somebody  making  wil' 
furniture  might  have  appeared  and  said  your  furniture  was  in  ci>mp '  - 
tion  with  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record.  Senator.  Ma* 
continue  ? 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  Should  the  latter  view  be  correct,  it  is  my  opin.  ' 
and  I  find  myself  confirmed  in  this  by  the  unanimous  opinion  <»f  t 
trade — that  no  considerable  revenue  would  be  derived,  and  thm:  * 
expense  of  the  coUection  would  be  equal,  if  not  more- than  the  id"'- 
received. 

These  logs  of  tropical  hardwoods  are  imported  from  Africa.  Ct-nf! 
America,  and  Mexico  almost  exclusively  in  American  bottom^  i* 
are   imported  practically  exclusively  by  American  manufartj.'»'> 
and  importers.     It  is   a  large   tonnage,   represents  a  great  nu" 
steamers. 

The   imposition   of  such   tax   would   divert   the   importatii^n    ' 
*  mahogany  logs  to  foreign  countries,  and  would  lead  to  the  manu's 
turing  of  such  logs  into  lumber  and  veneers  in  foreign  countiv* '  * 
ultimate  importation  into  the  United  States  by  foreign  interest 

I  therefore  appear  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  import  duly  in  r  ■ 
so-called  Fordney  tariff  bill  upon  logs  of  Spanish  cedar,  Ugnmn-^i'' 
mahogany,  and  other  tropical  hardwood  logs.  And  inasmuch  t.^  "- 
hearing  before  you  may  be  somewhat  extended,  I  desire — in  adv*'  • 
of  the  statements  to  be  submitted  by  the  several  interested  pi.**'- 
who  will  ask  to  be  heard  in  opposition — to  submit  to  you,  in  wr/  '- 
the  salient  objections  to  this  part  of  the  biU  as  they  present  ti-r- 
selves  to  mv  mind. 

This,  I  tnink,  will  afford  you  information  for  some  <^uesti<Hi5 }  - 
may  wish  to  ask  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  and,  in  addition  mij  *^ 
convenient  for  you  to  refer  to  in  your  subsequent  deliberatiock» 

And  I  wish  to  add  that  so  far  as  my  investigation  goes,  the  ^tr^- 
ments  contained  in  the  memorandum  can  not  oe  controverted  i*" 
further,  that  neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importer.  *  • 
manufacturer,  the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  the  finished  pn^v- 
the  American  exporter,  nor  the  laborer,  can  this  proposed  duu  *• 
defended. 

That  it  is  unjustified  is  in  part  evidenced  bv  the  policy  of  Oonr^ 
in  having  kept  such  logs  on  the  free  list  since  the  time  of  ttie  Ciril  ff  s* 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  high  duty  on  the  importation  of 
mahogany  and  other  hardwood  lumber  in  order  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  from  such  logs  and  to  the 
veneer  manufacturing  industry  of  our  country — employing  thousands 
of  American  citizens  m  New  Orleans,  Boston,  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Louisville,  San  Francisco, 
and  in  other  large  centers. 

By  the  imposition  of  such  an  import  duty  additional  cost  would  be 
-incurred  through  delays  and  embarrassment  of  handling,  etc.,  result- 
ing in  increased  freight  rates  whereby  the  existing  just  and  necessary 
protection  to  the  domestic  lumber  and  veneer  interests  would  be  seri- 
ousW  affected  by  importation  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

jVforeover,  these  logs  are  raw  material  not  producible  in  this  country, 
and  such  a  duty  would  put  a  premium  on  the  cutting  down  of  the 
small  quantities  of  other  nardwoods  we  do  have,  which  the  legislative 
as  well  as  the  executive  departments  of  our  country  are  so  solicitous 
about  conserving. 

Then,  too,  the  exportation  business  of  the  manufactured  product 
from  these  logs,  which  is  considerable  and  increasing,  will  be  menaced 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  secure  his 
logs  without  the  additional  costs  due  to  the  imposition  of  duty. 

There  is  this  further  consideration  which  should  be  given  weight  by 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  Congress;  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  American  merchants  secured  control  of  the  markets 
in  these  logs  in  Central  and  South  America  from  the  Germans  and 
the  British,  and  a  profitable  export  business  has,  through  this  con- 
trol, been  built  up  by  American  manufacturers.  This  promising  ex- 
port business  not  only  opens  inviting  markets  to  the  American  manu- 
lacturer,  but  furnished  ireight  to  the  American  steamships  at  a  time 
w^hen  there  is  a  dearth  of  it  for  our  merchant  marine. 

And  while  members  of  the  committee  will  naturally  scrutinize 
statements  coming  from  an  interested  source,  I  am  confident  that 
after  your  most  careful  examination  and  reflection  you  will  find  the 
proposed  duty  to  be  indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  importer, 
manufacturer,  consumer,  and  laborer,  and  gnerally  prejudicial  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  all  these  disadvantages  would — after  the  expenses  of  inspec- 
tion, handling,  and  measurement — result  in  only  a  negligible  advan- 
tage, if  any,  of  a  net  return  to  the  Government. 

1  would  like  to  have  you  feel,  Senators,  that  I  am  here,  with  my 
associates,  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  our  power.  We  desire 
to  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  bringing  out  the  truth.  We  welcome 
any  interrogation  and  we  court  the  fullest  investigation. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  estimate  the  revenue  to  this  coun- 
try will  be  under  this  tax  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I^ast  year  the  importations  of  mahogany  and  cedar 
logs  into  this  country  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  feet. 
The  figures  as  given  liefore  the  House  committee  represented  a  value 
of  $4,500,000.     Ten  per  cent  duty  on  that  would  be  $450,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it? 
Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would  be  a  million  dollars. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  makes  you  think  that  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Because  this  is  a  very  bulky  raw  material.  We 
have  the  American  valuation  in  this  bill,  and  this  wood  is  brought 
to  this  country  in  cargo  loads  on  steamers  carrying  from  three  to 
five  thousand  tons.  In  order  to  secure  the  valuation  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  timbers. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  ports  do  these  steamers  come  to  where 
there  will  have  to  be  agents  to  inspect  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Probably  from  six  to  eight,  from  the  Gulf  as  far 
East  as  Boston.  You  must  remember  that  each  log  will  weight  from 
2  to  7  tons.  Each  one  has  to  be  handled  in  order  to  be  measured. 
We  have  estimated,  and  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  most  all  engagwl 
in  that  business  in  the  country,  and  it  is  thought  that  can  not  be  done. 
We  can  not  handle  that  wood  the  second  time. 

S3nator  wSxM30T.  There  are  no  such  woods  produced  in  the  United 
Stat3s,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  WiLLL\M3.  None. 

S3nator  Sm30T.  Then  the  Am3rican  valuation  will  not  cut  any 
figure  on  that.  Thav  will  not  have  to  be  examined,  because  if  that 
is  the  case  we  take  tKe  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  misread  the  act. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  \yill  be  changed  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  simplify  matters  and  will  somewhat 
reduce  the  cost,  but  nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue  will  be  more  than  the  Government  will  receive. 
I  will  finish  in  just  one  moment,  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  examiner  takes  the  invoice  value  it  will 
not  cost  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  you  will  have  to  handle  the  wood  to  get  the 
quantity. 

Senator  McLean.  Not  if  they  take  the  statement  of  the  importer. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  we  are  prohibited  by  the  administrative 
feature  of  the  present  bill  from  doing  that.  Of  course,  if  you  make  it 
as  easily  as  possible  we  can  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  and 
measuring  woods. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  measured  now,  is  it  not?  You  not  do  rely 
entirely  upon  the  foreign  exporter  for  the  number  of  feet  in  these 
logs,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.     We  remeasure  all  the  wood. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  the  manufacturer's  plant  you  measure  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  at  the  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh  yes,  at  the  port  of  entry,  where  we  have  unusual 
facilities  for  doing  it.  These  photographs  show  that  the  steamers 
come  in  and  the  entire  cargo  is  thrown  at  once  into  the  water  and  we 
measure  it  at  our  convenience.  But  the  difficulty  and  the  cost  of 
handling  these  units  that  run  from  two  to  seven  tons  each  in  weight 
is  tremendous.  Unless  you  have  the  machinery  provided  for  that  it 
will  be  almost  impossible. 

Senator  vSimmons.  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  not  quite 
understand  about  this  paragraph.  Various  kinds  of  woods  are 
specified  here,  and  an  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent  is  placed  opon  them. 
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"^lien  the  manufactured  parts  of  the  woods  are  enumerated  and  a 
L\ity  of  15  per  cent  is  placed  upon  them.  Then  in  what  we  might  call 
lie  *'  catch-all"  clause  there  is  '^wood  unmanufactured,  20  per  cent 
.d  valorem." 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  the  mills. 

M>.  Williams.  I  think  that  refers  entirely  to  the  mills. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  entirely. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  confined  to  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Entirely  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  the  C.  L.  Willey  Co. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  represent  that  company.  Shall  I  finish  mj' 
statement? 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  this  raw  material 
would  injure  the  American  mechanic — would  affect  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men — can  not  be  questioned;  and  we  haye  the  utmost 
confidence  that  you  haye  at  heart  the  real  interests  of  all  classes, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  your  thoughts  than  action 
which  would  re3ult  in  the  destruction  of  an  important  business 
interest,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  you  will  fayorably  consider  amend- 
ing the  proposed  bill  by  continuing  the  phraseology  of  section  648 
of  the  present  Wood  Schedule,  which  reads  as  follows: 

FREE   UST. 

Woods:  Cedar,  including  Spanish  Cedar,  lignum  vitae.  lancewood,  ebony,  box, 
gra-nadilla,  mahoT:any,  rosewood,  satinwobd,  and  all  forms  of  cabinet  woods,  in  the 
log,  rough,  or  hewn  only,  and  red  cedar  (Juniper  us  Virginia)  timber,  hewn,  sided, 
squared,  or  round;  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orange,  myrtle,  bamboo, 
rattan,  reeds  unmanufactured.  India  malacca  joints,  and  other  woods  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  that  cut  into  lengths 
suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walking 
canes. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEUBEN  ABKUSH,  EEFBESEKTING  WILLABD 

HA  WES  &  CO.   (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Arkush.  Reuben  Arkush. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Importer. 

The  Chairman.  Importing  what  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Mahogany  and  cedar  logs.  We  do  not  manufacture 
them.  We  import  and  sell  them  to  concerns  like  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Otis. 

I  have  written  down  two  or  three  short  notes  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to.     I  will  not  be  10  minutes. 

To  show  you  what  it  does  for  the  railroads,  last  year  we  imported 
and  sent  into  Pensacola  five  small  steamer  cargoes  which  went  from 
Pensacola  to  Louisville  and  gave  freight  for  400  cars.  In  May  we 
imported  by  the  small  steamer  Trafalgar  1,354  logs.  Two- thirds  of 
them  went  west  in  84  cars,  going  to  Cleveland.  We  had  2,500  tons 
from  Africa  direct,  which  was  shipped  west  in  150  cars.     It  is  my 
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opinion  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  those  logs  will  be  sawed  in  Mexic 
and  shipped  as  lumber,  if  there  is  a  duty  put  on  the  hardwoods,  whirl 
is  raw  material. 

The  steamship  Gran  arrived  yesterday  from  Mexico  with  1,800  ton 
of  logs  and  200,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  There  are  a  number  o 
sawmills  there  that  used  to  saw  the  lumber  for  England,  but  nov 
England  can  not  buy.  The  English  market  and  continental  markei 
are  not  buying  anything,  and  they  are  shipping  it  to  New  York  an< 
we  are  selling  it. 

On  those  logs  we  are  paying  $25  a  thousand  feet,  Scribner  measurt- 
and  on  the  lumber  a  freight  of  S 12  a  thousand  feet.  That  is  handicap 
enough  for  the  American  mills.  They  have  an  up-to-date  modern 
sawmill  in  Mexico,  and  if  there  is  a  duty  on  logs  wnich  will  increasf 
the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  here,  other  mills  will  be  built — there  art 
mills  now  in  Central  America  and  Nicaragua — and  the  lumber  wil 
come  here  sawed,  because  the  freight  will  be  half  as  much. 

Senator  McLean.  You  could  remedy  that  by  raising  the  duty  on 
sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Arkush.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  if  you  answer,  **  Very  well,  we 
will  increase  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber,*'  you  are  reminded  that  there 
is  a  limit  above  which  you  can  not  fairly  go  in  assessing  duties  oii 
lumber  from  Mexico  as  compared  to  lumber  from  Canada.  There  i< 
a  limit  as  to  what  duty  you  can  put  on  sawed  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  You  would  not  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sawed 
lumber. 

Senator  McLean.  It  would  not  be  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sawed 
lumber  if  it  was  not  produced  in  this  country.  You  would  have  t<^ 
charge  the  duty  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Arkush.  I  hardly  think  we  would  want  to  put  a  higher  duty 
than  10  or  15  per  cent  on  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  give  us  very  briefly  a  concrete  case, 
showing  the  duty  on  100,000  feet  of  logs  imported  to  America  and 
100,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber? 

Mr.  Arkush.  One  hundred  thousand  feet  of  logs,  at  $100  a  thou- 
sand, the  dutv  would  be  $1,000;  and  100,000  feet  of  lumber,  it  would 
be  $1,500. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  difference  is  not  enough  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  The  difference  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Fordney  intended  to  put  a  duty  on  the  lo^. 
The  first  copy  did  not  provide  a  duty,  and  then  he  was  bombarded 
with  telegrams,  and  he  said,  *^0h,  yes;  you  are  right.  We  will  havt* 
to  put  a  higher  duty  on  lumber."     So  he  made  it  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  If  this  tariff  is  imposed  will  as  much  of  that 
lumber  be  imported  as  hitherto  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Logs  will  not  be  imported.  They  will  be  sawed  into 
lumber. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  lumber  imported? 

Mr.  Arkush.  And  the  lumber  imported,  because  the  freight  on  the 
lumber  is  not  much  over  half  what  it  would  be  on  logs.  A  vessel  will 
carry  double  the  number  of  feet  of  sawed  lumber  that  it  will  in  lojr^ 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  this  rate  stands  as  it  is  in  this  bill,  it 
practically  excludes  the  logs,  and  the  business  will  be  carried  on  bv 
the  importers  with  sawed  lumber? 
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Mr.  Arkush.  Sawed  lumber;  yes,  sir.     Mr.  Otis  is  a  sawn^ill  man 
>iTi  New  Orleans,  and  he  will  talk  from  that  point  of  view. 
(The  witness  submitted  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  a  letter  written 
r  him  under  date  of  August  23,  1921,  which  is  embodied  in  the  fore- 
)ing  statement.) 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Otis. 

rATEHEITT  OF  MB.   FKANK  G.   OTIS,  REPBESENTIITO  OTIS 

MAlfUFACTUBIITG  CO.,  NEW  OBLEANS,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Importing  and  manufacturing  mahogany  logs  into 
imber. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  two  witnesses  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Otis.  I  only  want  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Williams  said  in 
is  statement:  An  average  cargo  of  500,000  feet,  would  have  an 
dditional  cost  to  measured  logs  and  assessed  duty  of  $10,900,  and 
:  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  bring  these  logs  in  and  land  them  on  the 
rharf ,  have  them  measured,  bring  them  out  on  freight  cars,  put  them 
ip  to  our  plant  and  again  discharge  them  into  our  boom. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  No,  sir. 

The  Ch-\irman.  That  is  all  you  have  to  say? 

Mr.  Otis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  these  logs  are  made  into  veneers  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Into  lumber  and  veneers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  them  go  into  veneers  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  No,  sir;  the  largest  percentage  goes  into  lumber;  80 
^T  90  per  cent  goes  into  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  differential  should  there  be  in  order  to 
protect  the  labor,  between  the  duty  upon  the  logs  and  the  duty 
upon  the  short  lumber,  in  your  opinion  i 

Mr.  Otis.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  not  be  a  duty  on  the  logs 
at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Assuming  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Otis.  Assuming  that  there  is,  there  should  be  a  difference 
of  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  if  this  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
logs  stands,  the  lumber  schedule 

Mr.' Otis  (interposing^  It  amounts  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  lumber  schedule  would   amount   to   about 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Otis.  Yes,  sir. 

vSenator  Watson.  How  many  mills  are  there  in  this  countr}^  sawing 
these  logs  ? 

Mr.  CJrifl.  There  are  about  10  mills,  representing  an  invested 
capital  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000.  That  goes  into  a  dozen 
industries — furniture,  phonograph  cabinets,  and  into  trim. 

Senator  Watson.  And  also  musical  instruments,  these  fine  woods? 
Mr.  Otis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  price  that  you  have  to  pay  for 
a  thousand  feet  of  mahognay  lumber  ? 
Mr.  Otis.  In  the  log? 
Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ojis.  It  varies  from  $80  to  $100  in  the  cost  of  the  freight  ^Zrr 
it  amounts  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  or  $50  for  the  logs. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  $140  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  That  is  the  maximum  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  pay  a  thousand  feet  of  saw-- 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  It  depends  largely  on  the  grade,  Senator.  We  iL^.  ■ 
up  our  lumber  after  we  saw  the  logs  into  50  or  60  grades,  going  fr  :: 
No.  2  common  to  firsts  and  seconds. 

.  Senator  Simmons.  You  get  more  for  a  high-grade  log  than  y  . 
would  for  a  low-grade  log  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  take  the  same  grade. 

Mr.  Otis.  We  buy  it  log  run,  as  you  might  say.  We  make  a  -^  " 
tract  with  a  man  in  the  Tropics  to  bring  out  the  logs  as  they  «!•:: • 
Some  logs  will  be  worthless. 

Senator  Simmons.  Referring  to  a  while  ago  when  you  said  I!- 
including  the  freight;  were  you  giving  the  average  price  ♦ 

Mr.  Otis.  Average  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  you  *- 
after  you  have  manufactured;  that  is,  what  is  the  profit  i 

Mr.  Otis.  It  nets  us  about  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  thnsr  'i-- 
vary  from  time  to  time,  as  freights  vary  and  tropical  prices  vari 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  profit?    I  was  trying  to  get  y«»ti  * 
tell  me  what  you  sell  those  boards  for. 

Mr.  Otis.  An  average  price  on  our  log  run  would  be  in  the  nei«rh*'  '- 
hood  of  $160  to  $170. 

(The  following  matter  was  subsequently  directed  by  the  chainr  i" 

to  be  inserted  in  the  record :) 

New  York,  Au^wi  19  i  - 
Hon.  Boies  Prnrose,  f 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  being  practically  all  of  the  refnerp  and  cxm^uff*" 
camphor,  natural,  refined  and  synthetic,  in  the  ITnited  State*,  re6{*.e<*tiulh  -^i*   ' 
favor  the  aioption  in  its  present  form  of  that  portion  of  panigraph  "M  rplatioc '    ^^ 
phor  and  as  printed  in  the  last  word  of  line  1  and  lines  2  and  3,  at  pas^  IT.ic  H 
7456,  offered  in  the  Senate  July  22,  1921,  read  twice  and  referred!  lo  y«»ar  h  --'i 
committee,  and  which  reads  as  follows:  "Camphor,  crude,  natural.  1  cipot  pr  :• 
camphor  refined  or  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound." 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Celluloid  Co.,  by  N.  M.  Clark,  vice  president;  the  Fiberio«<l  •  r«*» 
tion,  by  Edmund  J.  Le^ine,  presiaent;  E.  I.  du  Pont  d**  >'  ■  ' 
&  Co.,  by  F.  M.  Pickard,  vice  president;  Tlie  \iscoloid  «  o    '    " 
W.  Doyle,  treasurer;  (  has.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  by  Franklin   BIar\  -  " 
tary;  George  U.  Bonner  Co.,  by  Francis  C.  Bonner,    pf«»t*  *:• 
American  Camphor  Refining  Co.,  by  Bernard  Jenncy,  pren*  -i* 
treasurer;  H.J.  Baker  A  Bro.,  by  W.  H.  Gelshenen. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  directed  by  the  chairman  u  '■ 
inserted  in  the  record:) 

PART  OF  AHNUTES  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  SENATE  FINANCE  CX>JnnTn« 

AUGUST  27,  1921. 

STATEMEITT  OF  JOSEPH  S.  AUEBBACH. 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  ( '-r- 
mittee,  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  to  thank  you  very  murh  f  * 
acceding  to  the  request  of  Senator  Smoot,  that  tliis  short  l»anrj  »►♦ 
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to  sejction  404  be  advanced.     I  shall  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  and 
we  shall  keep  T^dthin  the  limit  of  time  prescribed  by  you. 

With  your  consent  the  hearings  will  be  consolidated  so  as  to  in- 
clude seven  on  the  list:  G.  B.  Mulgrew,  Otis  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Thos.  Williams,  C.  L.  Willey.Co. :  Freiburg  Mahogany  Co,   mllard- 
Hawes  &  Co.,  and  Ichabod  TJVilliams  &  Sons.     Mr.  Williams  will 
suhmit  a  formal  statement  wB^^  has  been  agreed  to  by  his  associates; 
Mr.  Arkush  and  Mr.  Otis  will  add  only  brief  additional  statements. 
There  will  be  no  brief  filed  by  us,  unless  it  seems  to  be  necessary  by 
reason  of  questions  asked  of  witnesses,  or  unless  it  be  at  your  request. 
Since  the  Civil  War — and  I  think  far  back  of  that  time — there  has 
not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  history  of  congressional 
legislation  by  any  party,  a  case  where  a  raw  material  not  produced 
or  producible  here  has  ever  been  subjected  to  a  duty.     Certainly  this 
is  true  of  mahogany  and  other  tropical  hardwood  logs  now  under 
consideration.     Yet  you  propose  to  impose  upon  such  logs  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  and  upon  the  manufactured  lumber  a  duty  of  only  15 
per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  refer  to  all  kinds  of  lumber? 
Mr.  AuERBACH.  Yes;  to  all  the  timber  referred  to  in  section  404, 
included  under  the  head  of  tropical  hardwood  logs. 

Senator  Watson.  I  just  wondered  whether  you  were  testifying  to 
all  kinds  mentioned  in  section  404. 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  Yes;  all  tropical  hardwood  logs  in  404,  although 
primarily  mahogany. 

I  am  m  a  way  only  submitting  considerations  introductory  to  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  who  will  testify.  What  will  be  developed 
in  this  hearing  is  that  the  return  to  the  Government  will  be  negligible. 
The  10  per  cent  will  not  be  10  per  cent  net.  For  the  expense  of 
handling,  measurement,  etc.,  to  which  these  logs  will  be  subjected, 
and  to  which  they  are  not  subjected  now,  will  be  largely  in  excess  of 
this  10  per  cent.  At  present,  when  vessels  come  into  port,  the  logs 
are  thrown  in  the  water  and  go  from  there  to  the  mills,  which  have 
been  constructed  with  reference  to  this  method  of  delivery — brought 
about  bv  the  uniform,  unbroken  policy  of  the  Government  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  not  taxing  the  logs. 

Now,  the  first  thing  these  importers  think  of  in  a  mattar  like  this, 
and  the  first  thing  they  ou-ht  to  have  in  mind,  is  good  citizenship, 
and  the  putting  aside  of  their  selfish  interests.  And  I  am  safe  m 
saying  that  they  would  not  appear  and  oppose  any  bill  which  would 
appreciably  add  to  the  amount  of  Government  income  unless  it  was 
a  serious  menace  to  their  business.  Thev,  however,  wish  to  present 
to  you  the  consideration  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  will  bo  no 
substantial  return  to  the  Government  from  this  duty,  if  the  Govern- 
ment assumes,  as  it  should,  the  expenses  necessary  to  the  importing 
and  manufacturing  interests.  That  this  will  be  the  necessary  effect 
will  be  demonstrated  from  the  statements  to  follow. 

The  witnesses  will,  as  I  say,  make  it  abundantly  plain  to  you  that 
the  burden  will  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty.  For  the  cost,  among  other  items,  of  demurrage 
and  wharfage  charges  and  of  rehandling  this  lumber  at  the  point  of 
destination — which  American  bottoms,  though  in  crying  need  of 
freight,  carry  under  great  difficulty  even  now — will  cooperate  to 
swell  this  expense.     In  fact,  the  steamship  lines  have  notified  the 
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manufacturers  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  put  an  emhai^  on  t*. 
kind  of  freight  if  section  404  be   enacted.     It  is  in  their    opiii 
impracticable  to  handle  it  unless  they  can  dispose  of  it.  as  at  pr»— 
when  it  comes  into  port,  by  simply  dumping  it  overboard   in    * 

Eonds  adjacent  to  the  mills,  whence  the  manufacturT  liflH  it    ;- 
is  mill  as  he  requires  it.     The  impyr'-Wrs  will  also  d»moii*^tr:i*.- 
you  by  their  statements  or  by  such  qi^tions  as  you  may  a«ldrf — 
them  that  the  additional  cost  of  thes^Togs — if  dutiable  as  pr(>|><  -  - 
— will  more  than  offset  the  15  per  cent  duty  that  is  to  be  put  »:"  • 
manufactured  lumber.     Accordingly,  a  uniform  governmental  |>-- 
— time  out  of  mind — to  let  in  free  of  duty  raw  mati'rials  not  pruii  i 
or  producible  here,  and  impose  reasonable  protection  upor*  tne  ni.i' 
factured   article — is  wholly  departed  from,  without  nenefit   t4.    : 
Government  and  with  distinct  disadvantage  to  importer  and  m.r    - 
facturer. 

These  statements  to  follow  will  make  it  impossible  for  thes«e  •—  -- 
tions  to  be  controverted. 

Mr.  Williams  will  make  his  statement  first  and  will  b»  ^up:    - 
men  ted  by  Mr.  Arkush,  representing  Willard-Hawes  &  Co..  ana  Mr 
Otis,  of  New  Orleans,  representing  tne  Otis  Manufacturi:*^  i  *». 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  agree  on  one  of  their  number  • 
speak  for  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Auerbach.  They  will.  There  are  only  one  or  two  rnmf-  - 
upon  which  they  will  wish  to  supplement  the  statement  of  Mr.  \\\  - 
liams,  which  will  be  the  main  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  insist  upon  condensation,  because  ti 
committee  is  greatly  behind  with  this  list. 

Mr.  Auerbach.  1  know  that  and  shall  keep  within  the  al.oitf*. 
time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adj<Himr^. 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  vSeptember  1,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  vbl) 
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